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THE    DOOR. NOT    NOW. 


THE  DOOR. 

The  pleasant  doors  I've  entered  ! — in  the  days 

Of  old.     The  young 
Hearts  I  met  within  them  !     Go  your  ways 

0  pen  and  tongue, — 
Let  the  "heart,  only,  murmur  out  their  praise  ; 

Wide  open  flung. 

They  welcomed  me  within    them,  —  door  and 
heart : — 

O'erhung  with  vines 
The  cottage  door  is  sweet ;  where  flowers  upstart 

At  morn  ;  where  pines, 
JEolian,  song  ;  and  rills  and  birds  take  part. 
As  day  dechnes. 

Faith,  Penitence,  Humility,  and  Peace  ; 

Not  alone  in 
Rural  doors  they  dwell  ;  their  growth  and  pro- 
vince cease 

Not  mid  the  din 
Of  cities  ;  from  what  do  hearts  there  seek  re- 
lease ? 

The  troubler,  sin. 

Enter  this  princely  door, — in  the  great  town  ; 

Hearts,  it  may  be. 
And    gentle   forms,  will  meet  thee,  —  without 
frown  ; 

Yes,  loye  met  me, 
Here.    Peace  be  to  this  house.    I'll  write  it 
down, — 

"Peace  be  to  thee." 

One  door  there  is  more  dear  than  all  the  rest  ; 

The  smiles  I  meet. 
As,  tired,  I  come  to  it,  a  welcome  guest. 

Than  all  more  sweet  ; 
Here,  truest  heart  within  the  noblest  breast 

For  me  doth  beat. 

"Who  smiles  this  welcome?    Whose  this  truest 
heart 

That  runneth  o'er 
With  love?    The  answer  hath  no  counterpart ; — 

Hear  it  once  more — 
Sweeter  than  voice  of  nature  or  of  art — 

"  I  AM  THE  Door." 

The  heavenly  homestead  seemeth  near.     The  door 

Wide  ODcn  swings  ; 
Dearest,  I've  said,  of  all  I've  known  before  ; 

Here  my  heart  clings  ; 
Here  Hope  springs.  Sorrow  sinks,  and  Joy  once 
more 

Mounts  up  with  wings. 

•  The  Door  ! ' — and  home — and  rest.     On  sum- 
mer eves, 

'Mid  Winter's  sleets. 
When  friends  smile,   or  foes  look  dark,  here 
peace  leaves, 

Always,  its  sweets. 
In  human  hearts.     Here  buds,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruits,  sheaves, 

At  once  man  meets. 

J.  E.  D.  COMSTOCK. 


WHEN  WE  HAVE  CROSSED  THE  CRYSTAL 
SEA. 

Sweet  must  it  be  to  dwell  secure 
From  sinful  stain,  from  thought  impure. 
No  wandering  footstep  to  retrace. 
No  mourning  for  the  Saviour's  face  ; 
And  this  our  happy  lot  shall  be 
When  we  have  crossed  the  crystal  sea. 

How  oft  the  struggling  spirit  tries 
For  blest  communion  with  the  skies  ; 
How  oft  we  pray  that  we  may  bear 
Christ's  perfect  image,  even  here , 
And  oh,  like  Jesus  we  shall  be 
When  we  have  crossed  the  crystal  sea. 

They  who  have  safely  gone  before. 
Whose  feet  grow  weary  never  more, 
Receive  in  that  dear  land  of  bliss 
All  their  souls  panted  for  in  this  ; 
And  their  enjoyment  ours  shall  be 
When  we  have  crossed  the  ciystal  sea. 

I  see  them  now  in  spotless  white, 
I  hear  their  song  of  sweet  delight ; 
Beside  the  living  stream  they  rest. 
And  Jesus  makes  them  truly  blest ; 
With  that  bright  throng  we  too  shall  be 
When  we  have  crossed  the  crystal  sea. 


NOT  NOW. 

BY      ALICE      GARY. 

The  path  of  duty  I  clearly  trace, 
I  stand  with  conscience  face  to  face. 

And  all  her  plans  allow  ; 
Calling  and  crying  the  while  for  grace, 
"  Some  other  time,  and  some  other  place— 

Oh,  not  to-day — not  now  !  " 

I  know  'tis  a  demon  boding  ill, 

I  know  I  have  power  to  do  if  I  will. 

And  I  put  my  hand  to  th'  plough  ; 
I  have  fair,  sweet  seeds  in  my  barn,  and  lo  ! 
When  all  the  furrows  are  ready  to  sow. 

The  voice  says,  "  Oh,  not  now  !  " 

My  peace  I  sell  at  the  price  of  woe — 
In  heart  and  in  spirit  I  suffer  so. 

The  anguish  wrings  my  brow. 
But  still  I  linger  and  cry  for  grace — 
'*  Some  other  time,  and  some  other  place— 

Oh,  not  to-day — not  now  !  " 

I  talk  to  my  stubborn  heart,  and  say. 
The  work  I  must  do  I  will  do  to-day  ; 

I  will  make  to  the  Lord  a  vow  : 
And  I  will  not  rest  and  I  will  not  sleep 
Till  the  vow  I  have  vowed  I  rise  and  keep, 

And  the  demon  cries,  "  not  now  !  " 

And  so  the  days  and  the  years  go  by, 
And  so  I  I'egister  lie  upon  lie. 

And  break  with  Heaven  my  vow  : 
For  when  I  would  boldly  take  my  stand, 
This  terrible  demon  stays  my  hand — 

**  Oh,  not  to-day — not  now  !  " 

— A*eu>  York  Ledger, 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE      PYRAMIDS  — WHO     BUILT     THEM? 
AND  WHEN? 

Many  and  grievous,  beyond  question,  were^ 
the  ills  endured  of  mortal  men  before  the 
invention  of  printing.  Think  of  the  months 
without  Maga  !  Think  of  every  author — 
happily  there  were  not  bo  many  of  them — 
having  literally  to  blow  his  own  trumpet. 
An  epic  poet  obliged  to  hawk  about  his 
stately  lay  like  a  ballad-monger  ;  the  tragic 
muse  ever  in  search  of  a  cart  and  a  company  ; 
even  the  ponderous  historian  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  Common  Council  for  a  chance  of 
being  heard  on  the  deeds  of  his  country  ! 

It  was  an  age  of  voice  as  our  own  is  of 
paper.  A  gentleman  who  wished  to  publish 
in  those  days  had  to  look  well  to  his  lungs 
and  his  larynx.  It  was  not  enough  to  possess 
a  heart  and  brain  :  a  big  throat  was  the  first 
requisite,  and  a  pleasant  tongue  the  best 
puflP.  The  author  mounted  his  platform — as 
a  speaker  takes  the  floor  of  the  xlmerican 
Senate — for  five  or  six  days  in  succession, 
and  the  audience,  instead  of  an  hour  of  pop- 
ular science,  sat  deliberately  down  to  several 
pounds  of  avoirdupois  of  "  copy." 

As  for  ladies,  there  was  nothing  to  be  at- 
tempted but  lyrical  poetry  sung  to  the  tabor 
and  pipe,  like  Miriam  and  Deborah  and 
Sappho.  What  a  noisy  time  it  must  have 
been !  < 

The  two  most  remarkable  of  those  ancient 
"  readings  "  occurred  in  two  successive  years, 
on  different  sides  of  the  Mediterranean.  One 
was  the  publication  of  the  law  by  Ezra,  b.  c. 
444 ;  and  a  very  noble  sight  it  must  have 
been  when  the  fourteen  priests  ascended  their  j 
pulpit  together — not  a  modern  preaching  j 
tub,  but  a  good  spacious,  open-air  platform 
— and  began  to  read  by  turns,  in  the  old  He- 
brew language,  while  as  many  Levites,  in  a 
lower  rank,  interpreted  sentence  by  sentence 
in  the  vernacular  Chaldee.  "So  they  read 
in  the  book  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  under- 
stand the  reading" — (Nehemiah,  viii.  8.) 
That  reading  lasted  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  day  after  day  ;  inaugurating  the  cus- 
tom which  is  still  observed  by  all  disciples  of 
The  Book  as  a  sacred  rite.  Would  that  we 
could  always  add  of  our  Church-readers  that 
they  give  the  sense,  and  cause  us  to  under- 
stand the  reading ! 

It  is  not  that  Sacred  publication,  however, 


that  we  are  now  concerned  with.  In  the 
preceding  year,  on  the  other  side,  of  the  many 
sounding  sea,  the  Attic  tribes  held  their  feast 
of  PanathenjBa.  Pericles  was  hurling  his 
last  thunders  at  Thucydides — not  the  histo- 
rian, but  an  older  man,  the  son  of  Milesias, 
and  the  last  of  the  old  nobles  who  ventured 
to  oppose  the  magnificent  democrat.  The 
future  historian  was  there  too — if  Professor 
Dahlmann  will  allow  us  to  believe  the  pleasant 
story  * — and  hearkening  greedily  to  what 
was  going  on  ;  but  it  was  neither  Pericles 
nor  Thucydides  that  carried  off  the  palm  that 
day.  A  young  gentleman — he  was  thought 
%o  at  Athens,  though  in  his  forty-fourth  year, 
like  our  own  young  men  of  the  Bar  and  the 
Senate — had  returned  from  his  travels,  and 
offered  to  read  his  observations  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company.  It  was  a  bold  offer  to 
make  to  an  Attic  audience,  for  be  was  a  Do- 
rian— a  sort  of  Yorkshireman  whom  the  Ce- 
cropians  were  fond  of  laughing  at  as  barba- 
rians. The  traveller,  however,  had  learned 
to  put  his  remarks  irto  good  Ionic,  and  he 
managed  to  read  them  so  well  that  he  was 
voted  ten  talents  on  the  spot,  or  pretty  near 
the  respectable  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  these  same  travels  were 
honored  through  all  Greece  with  the  names 
of  the  Nine  Muses,  and  their  author  enjoys 
to  this  day  the  style  and  title  of  "  Father  of 
History." 

The  reader  was  Herodotus  of  Halicarnas- 
sus,  and  what  he  read  comprised  the  first 
that  had  been  heard  in  Europe  of  the  Pyra- 
mids of  E(/ypt.  What  China  is  in  our  age, 
Egypt  was  in  that : — the  strangest,  least 
comprehended,  queerest  country  imaginable, 
with  everything  exactly  contrary  to  what  it 
was  everywhere  else.  "  Amongst  them  the 
women  attend  markets,  but  the  men  stay  at 
home  and  weave.  Other  nations  in  weaving 
throw  the  wool  upwards,  the  Egyptians 
downwards.    The  men  carry  burdens  on  their 

*  The  Gottingen  Professor  has  certainly  demol- 
ished Lucian's  story  (so  often  repeated)  of  Herodo- 
tus recii,ing  bis  history  at  the  Olympic  yamcs,  while 
Thucydides  wept  for  joy.  This  recitation  is  com- 
monly assigned  to  the  year  45G  B.C.,  when  the  histo- 
rian, being  at  most  thirty-two  years  old,  could 
hardly  have  completed  his  travels.  But  J\Aarcelli- 
nus,  the  biographer  of  Thucydides,  says  nothing 
about  Olympia,  and  Thucydides  may  well  have  been 
at  Athens  when  the  reading,  recorded  by  Eusebius 
— (Chron.  01.  83) — took  place  eleven  years  later. 
This  was  the  year  befoi'e  Herodotus  removed  to 
Thurium,  and  when  he  m;ist  have  finished,  at  least, 
the  first  edition  of  his  history. 
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heads,  the  women  on  their  shoulders.  In  ,  Egypt  by  the  divine  king  Proteus,  till  her 
other  countries,  the  priests  of  the  gods  wear  husband,  after  burning  Ilium  for  nothing, 
long  hair  ;  in  Egypt  they  have  it  shaved,  came  and  carried  her  peaceably  home  to 
With  other  men  it  is  customary  in  mourning^ Sparta. 

to  have  their  heads  shorn  ;  the  Egyptians,  on  i  There,  too,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Vul- 
occasions  of  death,  let  their  hair  and  beards  can  were  the  statues  of  Sesostris  and  his  wife, 
grow.  Other  men  live  apart  from  beasts,  thirty  cubits  high,  in  presence  of  which  the 
but  the  Egyptians  live  with  them.  They  priests  would  not  allow  Darius  the  great 
knead  dough  with  their  feet,  but  mix  clay  king  to  set  up  his  less  worthy  image.  But 
with  their  hands.  Other  men  fasten  the  highest,  and  biggest,  and  oldest  of  all,  the 
rings  and  sheets  of  their  sails  outside,  but  the  three  pyramids  stood  on  the  low  Libyan 
Egyptians  inside.  The  Greeks  write  and  hills  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  marking  the 
cipher  from  left  to  right,  but  the  Egyptians  western  boundary  of  the  city,  which  stretched 
from  right  to  left."*  It  was  the  western  ex-  away  five  or  six  miles  to  the  river,  and  over 
tremity  of  the  old  world's  civilization,  afi  thg  river  by  the  bridge  to  Babylon  (the  Mem- 
China  is  still  the  eastern.  The  difference  was,  phi te  "  Borough  "),  and  rambled  on  to  He- 
that  while  nothing  ever  came  out  of  China  liopolis,  as  London  rambles  down  to  Syden-. 
but  silk  and  tea,  the  Greeks  believed  all  their  ham.  The  whole  plain  was  crowded  with 
arts  and  religious  rites  to  have  originated  in  temples,  gateways,  and  statues  of  gigantic 
Egypt.  In  this  belief,  every  story  which  the  proportions  ;  and  out  in  the  streets,  as  if  the 
priests  could  palm  off  upon  the  credulous  [  mean  houses  were  too  little  to  hold  them,  in 
*'  outer  barbarians,"  was  swallowed  with  lu-  |  the  face  of  their  sun-god,  millions  of  swart 
dicrous  avidity.  Herodotus  was  often  im-  men  and  women  ate  and  drank,  and  worked 
posed  upon  like  the  rest ;  much  oftener,  and  played,  in  startling  opposition  to  all  e&- 
however,  he  tells  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  tablished  usages  of  Greek  civilization, 
him,  with  the  addition  of  some  such  quiet  i  Through  the  midst  of  them,  smiling  gra- 
remark  as,  "  Let  every  one  judge  for  himself  '  ciously  on  either  hand  like  a  god,  as  he  was, 
— to  me,  indeed,  it  seems  improbable  ;  but  I  flowed  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  which 
am  of  opinion  that,  on  some  points,  one  man  i  — in  similar  contradiction  to  the  habits  of 
knows  as  much  as  another."  This  simple  every  other  river — persisted  in  rising  during 
philosophy  might  still  dispose  of  nine-tenths  the  dog-days,  and  diminishing  in  winter.  Of 
of  what  we  hear  about  Ancient  Egypt.  |  a  practice  so  palpably  unscientific,  Herodotus 

Memphis  was  the  city  at  which  Herodotus  could  obtain  no  sort  of  explanation.  Ven- 
stopped  longest.  It  was  the  capital  of  turing  on  a  theory  of  his  own — as  travellers 
"  Menes,  the  first  king," — just  as  Rome  was  will  when  they  are  not  likely  to  be  found  out 
the  city  of  Romulus,  and  London  of  King  — he  has  got  preciously  laughed  at  by  our 
Lud.  It  held  the  temple  of  the  fire-god  philosophers  who  know  everything.  Another 
Phthah  (in  whom  the  Greeks  were  told  to  thing,  and  that  the  very  thing  he  most  of  all 
recognize  the  original  of  their  own  Hephais-  wanted  to  know,  was  a  deeper  mystery  still, 
tus),  built,  of  course,  by  Menes  in  the  be-  "Touching  the  sources  of  the  Nile" — (he 
ginning  of  time,  and  enriched  with  numerous  complains)  "  it  was  never  my  lot  in  all  my 
porticoes  liy  succeeding  monarchs.  It  was  a  intercourse  with  Egyptians,  Libyans,  or 
city  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  fortified  Greeks,  to  meet  with  more  than  one  man  who 
by  the  famous  "  White  Wall,"  behind  which  pretended  to  know  anything."  So  much  the 
the  Persians  had  but  just  before  resisted  all  better  for  them,  since  they  would  only  have 
the  forces  of  insurgent  Egypt,  aided  by  the  made  a  mess  of  it,  like  all  the  world  he- 
Athenians  themselves.  There  was  the  gilded  sides,  till  Maga  enlightened  mankind  with 
hall  of  the  bull  Apis,  with  its  magnificent  her  friend  Captain  Speke's  discovery  of  the 
court,  surrounded  by  collossal  Pharaohs  in  Victoria  Nyanza !  *  That  one  pretender  in 
place  of  pillars.  There  were  the  temples  of  Egypt,  the  bursar  of  Neith  College,  -told 
Isis,  and  Osiris  the  Lord  of  Hades,  and  Sera-  Herodotus  that  the  Nile  had  its  sources  in 
pis  with  the  bull's  head,  and  the  foreign  Ve-  the  two  mountains,  Cropht  and  Mophi,  be- 
nus,  thought  to  be  Helen,  who,  in  spite  of  tween  Syene  and  Elephantine,  where  it  bjiled 
Homer,  never  was  in  Troy,  but  was  kept  in  up  from  a  bottomless  pit,  casting  its  stream 
*  Herod,  lib.  ii.  36.  1    ♦  See  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1859. 
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half  to  the  north  and  the  other,iialf  to  the 
south.  This  story  Herodotus,  >Yith  his  usual 
politeness,  told  to  the  marines ;  but  what 
would  he  have  given  for  such  a  map  as  now 
lies  before  us,  with  the  signature  of  the  gal- 
lant Speke,  and  the  date'2Gth  Feb.  1863— 
solving  the  long  problem  of  ages,  and  open- 
ing to  every  eye  the  "  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  "  that  Ptolemy  must  have  dreamt  of? 
There,  on  the  very  equator,  3,553  feet  above 
the  sea,  lies  the  royal  lake,  filled  by  the  trop- 
ical rains,  from  whose  northern  shore  burst 
the"  Ripon  Falls,"  and  the"  Luajere  River," 
and  the  "  Murchison  Frith,"  which,  uniting, 
form  the  White,  i.e.  the  True  Nile.  It  was 
a  joke  with  the  wits  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to 
bid  a  troublesome  inquirer  NiUqiuBrerefontcs. 
Captain  Speke  and  Grant  found  it  no  joke 
either  to  reach  them  or  to  get  away  ;  but  the 
laugh  is  forever  on  their  side.  Their  perse- 
verance and  sufferings  have  enabled  them  to 
add  a  new  distinction  to  the  Indian  Service. 
Herodotus  would  have  been  delighted  to  in- 
troduce them-  at  the  Panathenaea.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Father  of  History,  Mag  a,  the 
Mother  of  Letters  and  of  Travel,  bids  them 
welcome  to  immortality ! 

Marvelling  much,  and  persistently  ques- 
tioning, the  Father  of  History  sailed  up  the 
wonderful  river  to  the  cataract,  and  thus  pro- 
foundly speculated  as  he  went :  The  deposit 
was  black,  which  showed  that  the  river  came 
from  the  country  of  the  black  people  ;  it  was 
raising  the  level  of  the  fields  every  year ; 
perhaps  the  whole  valley  had  been  thus  raised 
out  of  the  sea,  of  which  it  was  once  only  a 
gulf;  at  any  rate,  the  time  must  come  when 
the  fields  would  rise  above  the  river,  and, 
preventing  the  annual  inundation,  cause  the 
country  to  relapse  into  sterility.  Ah  !  good 
Herodotus,  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing !  yoii  forgot  that  the  valley  must  al- 
ways have  had  ^  floor  for  the  river  to  lay  its 
deposit  upon,  and  that  its  own  bed  rises 
faster  than  the  adjacent  fields,  and  so  keeps 
enlarging,  not  diminishing,  the  area  of  inun- 
dation.* 

*  The  deposit  is  naturally  thickest  on  the  bed  of 
the  river  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  ;  hence 
the  floor  of  the  valley  is  arched  upward,  the  river 
flowing  along  the  crown,  and  tho  country  sloping 
down  to  the  desert.  Hence  the  more  tho  deposit  in- 
creases, the  further  might  the  water  be  conducted, 
if  the  canals  by  which  it  is  led  off  were  properly  ex- 
tended. It  is  to  the  neglect  of  these  canals,  and 
their  consequent  filling  up  from  the  sand  of  tho 
desert,  that  the  diminished  area  of  cultivation  is 
owing. 


Of  all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  however,  none 
could  surpass  the  first  that  he  encountered  as 
he  sailed  from  Naucratis,  across  the  inun- 
dated plain,  and  came  upon  the  Pyramids. 
' '  Who  huilt  them  ?  and  when  ?  ' '  were  his  in- 
stantaneous questions,  and  we  should  be  par- 
ticularly obliged  to  any  gentleman,  priestly 
or  secular,  who  would  favor  us  with  that 
information  at  the  present  moment.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  at  Memphis,  since 
Herodotus  propDunded  those  two  simple  ques- 
tions to  the  white-rubed  priests  of  Vulcan — 
learned  men  in  their  way — very,  though  per- 
haps unnecessarily  scrupulous  in  the  article 
of  beans,  and  far  from  favoring  the  beard 
movement.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  they 
shaved  every  hair  off  their  bodies,  and  instead 
of  Spenser's  imaginative  "  long  locks  comely 
kemd,"  *  wore  cauliflower  wigs,  like  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  queer  sights,  per- 
haps, when  seen  above  the  leopard  skin  with 
the  tail  hanging  down,  which  constituted 
their  sacrificing  garment,  but  indisputably 
promoting  cleanliness,  which  is  always  akin 
to  godliness.  Yes,  daintily  clean  were  those 
"  priests,  all  shaven  and  shorn  ;  "  they  bathed 
in  cold  water  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  ;  wore  nothing  but  the  whitest  of  linen, 
and  were  scented  (let  us  hope  not  too  fra- 
grantly) with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes. 

Well !  they  are  all  gone  !  with  their  grand 
processions  and  stately  ceremonial,  their 
golden  chalices  and  incense-brcjithing  altars, 
their  veiled  mysteries  and  their  awful  funer- 
als ;  priests  and  people,  temples,  idols,  stat- 
ues, have  long  since  disappeared.  About 
eleven  miles  above  Cairo,  on  the  opposite  or 
western  bank  of  tho  Nile,  near  the  villapjs  of 
Mitrahenny,  the  fields  rise  into  high  mounds, 
shaded  with  a  few  palm  trees  :  on  its  face  in 
a  hollow,  with  the  huge  back  showing  over 
the  standing  corn,  lies  the  colossal  statue  of 
Sesostris,  that  is  to  say,  of  Rameses  the  Great. 
This  is  all  that  remains  of  Memphis,  save 
that  on  the  low  western  horizon  still  stand 
the  Pyramids,  and  far  away  across  the  river 
eastward,  a  single  obelisk  in  a  garden  marks 
the  site  ot  lleliopolis. 

On  the  intervening  plain  Father  Time  has 
written  and  blotted  out,  and  entered  over 
again,  the  living  characters  of  many  histo- 
ries, since  those  old  monuments  began  to  look 
towards  each  other.  Pharaohs  and  Persian 
Kings,  and   Ptolemies  and  Ccesars,  heathen 

♦  "  Faerie  Queene,"  Book  v.  Cant.  vii.  4. 
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and  Christian,  Caliphs,  Viziers,  Sultans,  and 
Grand  Seignore,  have  there  raised  their  suc- 
cessive thrones.  Idolatry,  Philosophy,  Chris- 
tianity, Islamism,  secured  in  turn  its  intel- 
lectual obedience.  Hardly  any  great  charac- 
ter anywhere,  but  has  in  some  shape  been 
connected  with  Egypt.  It  sheltered  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  and  Joseph  and  Moses  and 
Jeremiah  and  The  Saviour  Himself.  Alex- 
ander, Pompey,  Caesar,  Antony,  Augustus, 
Saladin,  and  Napoleon,  won  (or  lost)  laurels 
there.  Copts,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Saracens,  Turks,  INIamelukes,  French,  and 
English,  here  fought  and  conquered  by  turns, 
for  (it  may  be)  forty  centuries,  while  the 
pyramids  looked  on.  Every  one  gazed  and 
wondered  and  asked — "  Who  built  them?  and 
wfien?^^  But  no  one  answered.  They  have 
been  measured  and  stripped  and  entered,  and 
ransacked  in  every  possible  way,  yet  the  ques- 
tion remains  very  much  as  it  was,  when  sim- 
ple, garrulous,  shrewd  Herodotus  opened  the 
discussion  at  the  Feast  of  Panathenaea,  b.c. 
445. 

The  Pyramids — i.e.,  the  three  which  mo- 
nopolize the  name  (for  some  sixty  or  seventy 
more  of  inferior  size  exist  in  Lower  Egypt)* 
— stand  in  a  diagonal  line  from  north-east  to 
Bouth-west,  with  the  sides  of  each  exactly 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  north- 
ernmost is  the  largest,  and  usually  called  the 
First,  though  some  conceive  the  Second,  or 
middle  one,  to  be  in  truth  the  oldest.  These 
two  differ  little  in  size  and  construction,  cov- 
ering each  some  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and 
rising  to  a  height  of  four  hundred  feet.  They 
are  now  the  only  surviving  remnants  of  the 
famous  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  and 
are  without  doubt  the  oldest  as  well  as  the 
largest  edifices  extant.  The  Third  is  but 
half  their  size,  but  of  superior  construction.! 
All  three,  as  Herodotus  was  informed,  were 
executed  by  the  kings  whose  names  they  bore, 
for  their  own  sepulchres  :  the  First  by  Cheops, 
who  reigned  fifty  years  ;  the  Second  by  his 
brother  Cephrencs,  who  reigned  fifty-six  years; 
and  the  Third  by  Mycerinus,  son  of  Cheops. 

*Lepsius  enumerates  sixty-seven. 

I  The  following  are  the  present  measurements  : — 

Perpendicular 


Base. 

V46    feet  square. 


Height, 
First  Pyramid,      .     V46    feet  square.     .     450  feet. 
Second  Pyramid,        690  3-4     "  .     447    " 

Third  Pyramid,     .     354  1-2     "  .     203    " 

The  Second  Pyramid  is  in  some  points  of  inferior 
workmanship  to  the  Great  one. 


They  were  faced  with  slabs  of  stone  carefully 
formed,  and  presenting  a  smooth  inaccessible 
surface  from  top  to  bottom.  There  was  an 
inscription  on  the  side  of  the  First  Pyramid 
from  which  Ilerodotus's  guide  read  to  him 
that  1600  talents  of  silver  had  been  expended 
in  buying  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  for  the 
workmen. 

No  other  writing  is  mentioned,  and  this 
has  long  since  disappeared  wirli  the  casing 
stones,  which  the  Arabs  stripped  off  the  Pyra- 
mids to  use  in  building  their  city  of  Masrel- 
Gahireh  (Misraim  the  Victorious) ,  by  unbe- 
lievers ignorantly  called  Cairo.  Herodotus 
learnt  that  this  stone  was  brought  from  the 
Arabian  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Nile,  and  drawn  upon  a  causeway,  erected 
for  the  purpose,  from  the  river  to  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  This  causeway,  which  took  ten 
years  in  building,  and  was  formed  of  polished 
stones,  sculptured  with  animals,*  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  work  little  inferior  to  the  Pyramid 
itself. 

Cheops  and  Cephrenes  (he  was  further  told) 
were  impious  tyrants,  who  reduced  the  people 
to  misery,  closing  the  temples  and  interdict- 
ing the  sacrifices  during  the  whole  one  hun- 
dred and  six  years  of  their  united  reigns. 
The  former  was  interred  in  a  subterranean 
chamber  under  the  Great  Pyramid,  his  tomb 
being  surrounded  by  water  introduced  by  a 
secret  canal  from  the  Nile.  The  memory  of 
both  was  accursed,  and  their  very  names  were 
pronounced  with  reluctance  and  abhorrence. 
This  was  the  account  of  the  priests. 

With  the  common  people  the  tradition  was, 
that  the  larger  Pyramids  were  built  by  the 
"  shepherd  Philition  when  he  fed  his  flocks  in 
the  plains  of  Memphis."  Now  thereby  hangs 
a  tale  or  two.  This  "  shepherd  Philition"  is 
plainly  a  popular  impersonation  of  the  Phil- 
istines, from  whom  the  country  beyond  the 
Isthmus  acquired  the  name  of  Palestine. 
Many  wonderful  things  have  been  said  and 
conjectured  about  these  shepherds,  as  that  they 
were  sons  of  Ham,  who,  being  ejected  from 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  successively  invaded 
Egypt  and  Syria,  whence  they  were  again 
driven  out  as  objects  of  divine  justice,  and 
under  the  names  of  Cyclopes,  Pelasgi,  Phoe- 
nicians, etc.,  were  chased  out  of  Greece  and 
Tyre  and  Carthage,  with  every  other  colony 
and  city  of  the  Old  World,  till  they  plunged 
into  America,  where  traces  of  their  stupen- 

*  Query,  animal  letters  ? — i.e.,  Hierofjlyphias. 
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doiTs  architecture,  and  of  their  costume,  as 
depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  are 
Btill  found.* 

This  extraordinary  movement  may,  in  fact, 
have  had  its  beginning  in  Egypt,  since  the 
Philistim  and  the  Caphtorim  (or  Copts)  are 
both  enumerated  among  the  descendants  of 
Mizraim.f  The  former,  however,  had  removed 
into  the  south  of  Palestine  as  early  as  Abra- 
ham's time,  J  leaving  the  ancestral  country  to 
be  called  Egypt,  "  the  land  of  the  Copt." 
This  separation  seems  to  have  been  a  promi- 
nent event  in  primitive  history,^  and  the 
Egyptian  monuments  show  that  war  continued 
to  be  waged  for  many  a  long  year  between  the 
Copts  and  the  Philistines. 

These  Phoenicians,  like  the  latter  Arabs, 
roamed  alike  the  sea  and  the  desert ;  they  were 
at  once  manners  and  sheep-owners,  the  two 
occupations  most  detested  by  the  Egyptians. 
When  the  herbage  of  the  wilderness  failed 
them,  the  marauders  drove  their  flocks  into 
the  fertile  fields  of  the  Delta.  Similar  dep- 
redations were  experienced  from  the  sons  of 
Shem  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  desert,  hence 
"  every  shepherd  w'as  an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians."  Jj  There  was  a  tradition  which 
Josephus  has  preserved  out  of  Manetho,  that 
on  one  occasion  the  strangers  seized  Memphis 
itself,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Egypt ;  levying  tribute  from  the  native  rulers, 
much  as  the  Mongols  did  in  later  times  from 
tlie  Russian  princes.  These  were  the  Hyksos, 
or  "  Shepherd  Kings,"  described  as  cruel  ene- 
mies both  to  the  people  and  the  gods  of  Egj'pt, 
burning  the  temples,  slaying  the  priests,  and 
driving  those  who  refused  their  yoke  into  the 
Upper  Valley  where,  a  stand  being  made,  a 
force  was  collected,  the  shepherds  were  at  last 
expelled,  and  Egypt  was  united  into  a  mon- 
archy under  the  King  of  Thebes. 

The  date  and  duration  of  this  struggle  are 
wholly  unknown.  Manetho  assigns  five  of 
his  dynasties  to  it  (13th-17th),  but  can  only 
name  six  rulers,  none  of  whose  names  arc 
found  on  any  monument.  Out  of  this  tradi- 
tion, however,  Baron  Bunsen  has  built  up  a 
"Middle  Empire  "  of  shepherd-kings  ruling 
Egypt  from  the  year  B.C.  2567  to  u.c.  1G25. 
This  is  a  period  equal  in  length  to  the  entire 
history  of  England,  in  all  which  not  a  single 

*  See  Bryant's  '  Ancient  History  and  Mythology.' 
t^en.  X.  14  ;  1  Chron.  i.  12. 
ijrAmos  ix.  7. 
§  Gen.  xlvi.  34. 
II  Gen.  xxi.  32,  34. 


transaction  is  recorded  ;  not  a  monument,  not 
even  a  grave  (for  the  pyramids  he  thinks  older 
still)  remains  !  The  monuments  indeed  rep- 
resent Amenemha,  the  last  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tian rulers,  as  being  succeeded  by  Amosis, 
the  first  of  the  New  Monarchy.  This,  we 
are  to  believe,  was  only  a  regal  fiction,  like 
Charles  IT.  coming  next  to  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  England  ;  in  reality,  there  was  an 
interregnum — an  interval  as  long  as  from 
Alfred  the  Great  to  Queen  Victoria — when 
Egypt  was  subject  to  a  foreign  race  ;  after 
which  she  expelled  the  usurpers  en  masse,  and 
— not  the  slightest  assimilation  having  taken 
place  between  them — quietly  returned  to  the 
former  state  of  things  !  Such  a  miracle  in 
history  is  only  to  be  paralleled  from  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  where  the  vizier,  in  fact, 
only  dipped  his  head  into  a  bucket  and  took  it 
out  again,  but  the  force  of  imagination  con- 
jured a  whole  life  into  the  interval. 

To  return  to  Herodotus,  whom  Baron  Bun- 
sen  compassionates  for  his  credulity; — he 
heard  less  about  Cephrenes  than  Cheops,  but 
he  is  great  on  IMycerinus.  He  was  a  good 
and  pious  king,  an  orthodox  idolater,  who  re- 
opened the  temples,  restored  the  sacrifices, 
and  consulted  the  oracles.  He  was  snatched 
away  by  the  gods  as  too  good  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  times,  though  not  at  all  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  nor  without  a  very  decided  recla- 
mation on  his  part.  There  was  indeed  an- 
other story  about  the  Third  or  Red  *  Pyramid, 
which  Herodotus  treated  as  a  ridiculous  an- 
achronism. Still  people  said  that  it  was  raised 
by  Rhodopis,  a  Greek  beauty,  once  a  slave  in 
the  same  house  with  ^Esop  the  writer  of 
fables,  who,  having  gained  her  freedom,  set- 
tled at  Naucratis,  and  acquired  great  riches, 
but  no  way  suflficient  for  such  a  monument ; 
besides  she  was  of  the  time  of  King  Amasis, 
B.C.  566,  and  Herodotus  calculated  Cheops  to 
have  reigned  about  B.C.  800. 

Such  was  the  information  collected  by  the 

Father  of  History.     Very  little  was  added  by 

the  inquiries  of  the  after  Greek  and  Roman 

visitors.     Diodorus,  four  and  a  half  centuries 

later,  wrote  Chembcs  in  place  of  Cheops,  and 

Chabryis  for  Cephrenes,  adding  that  neither 

was  actually  interred  in  his  pyramid,  for  the 

populace,   enraged    at   their    tyranny,   had 

threatened  to  tear  up  their  corpses,  to  avoid 

*  So  called  from  being  faced  with  the  fino  red 
Syenite,  which  Herodotus  calls  "Ethiopian  granite." 
It  is  the  well-known  material  of  the  obelisks,  stat- 
ues, eto.4  of  Theban  Art. 
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which  they  were  secretly  buried  by  their 
friends  in  some  unknown  place.  Diodorus 
noticed  an  ascent  cut  in  the  side  of  the  Second 
Pyramid.  It  had  no  inscription.  The  Third 
had  the  name  of  Mycerinus  carved  on  the 
northern  face ;  some,  however,  still  called  it 
the  sepulchre  of  Rhodopis,  and  indeed  there 
was  absolutely  no  agreement  as  to  any  of  the 
founders — some  assigning  the  Great  Pyramid 
to  A7-mceits,  the  Second  to  Amosis,  the  Third 
to  Inaron.* 

Strabo,  who  was  there  shortly  after  Diodo- 
rus, also  gives  the  Third  Pyramid  to  Rhodopis, 
by  Sappho  called  Doricha.j  Pliny  repeats 
the  same  story,  which  by  his  time  seems  to 
have  become  the  favorite  tradition  ;  but  he 
concludes  that  all  authorities  were  at  fault, 
and  that  the  real  authors  of  these  idle  and 
foolish  exhibitions  of  wealth  had  been  over- 
taken by  a  well-merited  oblivion. J 

Later  still,  when  the  Ptolemies  reigned  in 
Egypt,  and  took  every  means  of  flattering  the 
national  pride,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  book  in  establishing  the  antiquities. 
Manetho,  a  priest  of  Sebennytus,  undertook 
to  write  a  history  of  Egypt  from  the  days  of 
Menes — ay,  and  of  the  gods  before  hira.^ 
He  distributed  the  kings  from  IMenes  to  Nec- 
tanebus,  the  last  of  the  native  Pharaohs,  into 
Thirty  Dynasties.  His  book  was  written  in 
Greek,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  correct- 
ing the  mistakes  of  Herodotus,  but  it  seems 
to  have  found  little  favor  abroad  or  at  home. 
The  Greeks  took  no  notice  of  it,  perhaps  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  antediluvian  "  pillars  in 
the  Syriadic  land,"  from  which  he  pretended 
to  copy  his  information.  Perhaps  they  sup- 
posed that,  after  two  centuries  of  foreign 
rule,  including  several  changes  of  masters, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  revolution 
and  civil  war,  the  priests  were  not  likely  to 
know  more  of  their  antiquities  than  was 
known  to  their  predecessors,  when  Egypt  was 
first  opened  to  extraneous  inquiry. 

At  any  rate,  INIanetho  had  little  success ; 
and  another  Ptolemy  employed  Eratosthenes 
to  write  another  history.  Both  have  been 
long  as  dead  as  Cheops.     All  Eratosthenes 's 

*  Diod.  Sic,  i.  63. 

f  Strabo,  lib,  xvii. 

4  Nat.  Hist.,  xxxvi.  IG. 

§  In  Herodotus's  time  the  Egyptian  priests  ridi- 
culed the  notion  of  a  god  ever  having  lived  upon 
earth  ;  but  Manetho  did  not  choose  to  be  behind  the 
Greeks,  and  gives  us  whole  dynasties  of  gods  reign- 
ing and  having  children  in  Egypt. 


reputation — and  he  was  called  a  lesser  Plato 
— could  not  float  his  Egyptian  history  to  pos- 
terity. Josephus  has  preserved  a  few  scraps 
of  Manetho,  cooked  to  the  Hebrew  taste  ;  and 
a  list  of  his  "  Dynasties  "  was  included  in 
the  Chronology  of  Julius  Africanus,  a  bishop 
of  the  third  century.  Afiicanus  was  re- 
hashed and  served  up  again  by  Eusebius. 
But  alas?  the  two  Christian  prelates  soon 
shared  the  fate  of  their:  heathen  predecessors. 
They  survive  only  in  the  pages  of  George,  a 
Greek  monk,  who  had  the  honor  of  being 
Syncellus  (or  cell  companion)  to  Tarasius, 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  amiable  Irene,  and 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  the  second 
Council  of  Nicaea  (a.d.  780.)  An  Armenian 
translation  of  Eusebius,  however,  lately  dis- 
covered, and  translated  into  Latin,  confirms 
the  substantial  fidelity  of  Syncellus.  Of 
Eratosthenes  ail  that  remains  is  a  list  of  The- 
ban  kings,  copied  by  Syncellus  outof  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Athens.  It  begins  with  "  Menes 
the  first  king,"  but  knows  nothing  of  the 
Thirty  Dynasties,  and  has  so  little  in  common 
with  Manetho  that  it  was  never  thought  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  them,  till  Bunsen  put  both 
into  his  alembic,  with  many  other  ingredients, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  imagination, 
distilled  them  into  his  "  New  Extract  of 
Chronology." 

These  learned  Thebans  tell  us  little  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  it  grieves  us  to  read  of  an  ec- 
clesiastic, though  of  the  idolatrous  persuasion, 
the  terms  in  which  that  little  is  introduced 
by  Syncellus,  who  knew  his  author  best. 
"Manetho  (writes  this  George  without  the 
drag-on) ,  high-priest  of  the  detestable  Egyp- 
tian Mysteries,  as  ^rea^  a  liar  as  Berosus!'^ 
Gently,  good  monk,  gently  !  There  may  be 
reason  for  your  indignation,  and  in  the  days 
of  General  Councils  your  word  would  cer- 
tainly have  carried  the  day.  But  we  have 
changed  all  that  now  ;  we  no  longer  believe 
in  monks  ;  we  prefer  a  heathen  priest  to  an 
inspired  prophet,  and  can  swallow  any  mira- 
cle, provided  it  be  not  recorded  in  Holy  Writ. 
So  beware  of  personalities,  good  Syncellus,  or 
you  will  find  to  your  cost  that  two  can  play 
at  that  game. 

Well !  Manetho,  as  reported  by  Africanus, 
as  reported  by  Eusebius,  as  reported  by  Syn- 
cellus, says,  that  the  pyramid  which  Herodo- 
tus ascribed  to  Cheops,  was  built  by  SuphiSy 
a  ruler  of  his  Fourth  Dynasty,  "  who  was  a 
despiser  of  the  gods,  and  wrote  a  sacred 
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book."  Africanus  adds,  that  he  himself  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  this  book  when  in  Egypt,  as 
a  valuable  prize.  The  Second  Pyramid  Man- 
etho  does  not  mention  at  all.  Of  Mycerinus, 
whom  he  writes  Mencheres,  he  had  nothing 
to  record,  but  that  he  was  the  successor  of 
Suphis.  The  Third  Pyramid  he  assigns  to 
Nitocris^  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Sixth  Dy- 
nasty ;  the  most  beautiful  of  women,  having 
rosy  cheeks  and  fair  hair,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
and  destroyed  his  assassins  by  letting  the  Nile 
into  the  apartment  where  she  had  invited 
them  to  a  banquet. 

Herodotus  had  heard  of  Nitocris  and  her 
tragical  revenge.  She  was  the  only  female 
in  a  list  of  three  hundred  sovereigns,  read"  to 
him  by  the  priests  from  a  book ;  but  they 
said  nothing  of  her  building  a  pyramid,  noth- 
ing of  ber  beauty  or  foreign  complexion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  called  her  the  sole  native 
queen,  and  represented  the  king  whom  she 
avenged  as  her  brother. 

In  regard  to  the  Third  Pyramid,  then, 
Manetho  is  distinctly  at  variance  with  tlie 
older  priests  ;  as  for  the  First,  the  difference 
of  name  is  more  apparent  than  real,  since 
Cheops  and  Suphis  may  be  only  two  ways  of 
spelling  the  same  hieroglyphical  name.* 

Here  ends  the  Egyptian  information  ;  it 
would  be  to  little  purpose  to  interrogate  the 
many  learned  travellers  who  have  since  tried 
to  unravel  our  tangle.  It  has  been  tugged 
and  twisted  and  bit  at,  in  every  imaginable 
way.  The  Pyramids  are  Joseph's  granaries  ; 
or  his  sepulchre,  opened  at  the  Exodus  to 
carry  his  mummy  up  to  the  Land  of  Promise  ; 
or  the  Pharaoh's  tomb  who  was  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea  ;  or  temples  for  the  mystical 
rites  of  Osiris  ;  or  water  temples  ;  or  temples 
to  Venus  ;  or  observatories ;  or  emblems  of 
the  sacred  sphere,  proving  the  Egyptians  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle.  They  were  built  by  Nimrod,  or 
by  the  Israelites,  or  by  Queen  Daluka  ;  or  (if 
you  listen  to  the  Arabs)  by  Surid,  a  king  of 
Egypt  before  the  Flood.  They  were  the 
tombs  of  Seth,  of  Enoch,  of  Adam.  They 
were  covered  with  inscriptions  "  containing 
every  charm  and  wonder  of  physic  in  the 
Mosannad  character."  The  founder  clothed 
them  in  rich  brocade,  and  challenged  all  the 

*  The  ch  in  Egyptian  seems  to  have  been  both  soft 
and  hard,  as  in  English,  and  j?  is  always  interchang- 
able  with  ph  or/. 


world  to  cover  them  with  mats.  All  this 
was  unknown  to  credulous  old  Herodotus, 
and  shows  the  value  of  critical  and  scientific 
investigation. 

But  now,  what  say  the  Pyramids  them- 
selves? First,  They  af&rm  themselves  to  be 
tombs,  not  temples.  Sepulchral  vaults  have 
been  discovered  under  each,  but  there  is  no 
trage  of  any  religious  uses  whatever.*  The 
vaults,  however,  have  no  communications — 
and  never  could  have  had  any — with  the  Nile, 
being  all  considerably  above  its  level.  Hence, 
the  story  of  Cheops  and  his  insulated  tomb 
only  proves  that  the  priests  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  the  pyramids. 
At  what  time  they  were  first  opened  we  know 
not,  apparently  not  till  after  Herodotus's 
visit ;  perhaps  before  Strabo's,  who  mentions 
the  entrance  into  the  larger  one  covered  by  a 
movable  stone.  They  were  probably  violated 
by  the  Persians,  and  certainly  by  the  Arabian 
caliphs  of  the  seventh  century.  Hence  the 
absence  of  a  body,  or  any  traces  of  one,  in  the 
larger  pyramids,  does  not  amount  to  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  legend,  that  the  founders 
were  never  buried  there. f  Though  the  vault 
is  empty,  the  Great  Pyramid  contains  what 
neither  Herodotus  nor  Diodorus  ever  expected, 
a  chamber — indeed  two — in  the  heart  of  the 
superstructure  ;  and  in  one  of  these,  called, 
the  King's  Chamber,  a  plain  granite  sarco- 
phagus still  remains.  It  must  be  noted  thati 
all  the  chaml^ers  and  vaults  are  secured  by 
portcullises  of  stone,  with  every  precaution, 
against  disturbance  or  subsequent  entry. 

Another   point  to  be  noted  is,  that  tbe 
vaults  are  entered  by  sloping  passages  open- 
ing high  in  the  northern  face  of  each  pyramid,, 
and  running  at  about  the  same  angle  straight 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     In  ,the  Great: 
Pyramid  the  passage  is  upwards  of  three  hjun- 
dred  feet  long,  and  so  exactly  straight,,  that: 
the  sky  is  visible  from  the  lower  end.    Its- 
angle  with  the  horizon  is  26  degs.  41  mins., 
which,  according  to  a  calculation  madeby.Sir 
John   Herscbel,   would    have   pointed    four 
thousand  years  ago  to  the  star  a  in  the  cob- 
stellation  of  Draco,  which  was  then  the  north  / 

*  It  is  the  pleasure  of  some  travellers  to  call  the 
ruins  on  their  eastern  sides  temples,  but  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  evidence  to  sustain  the  hypothesis. 

t  On  the  contrary,  if  Cheops  was  succeeded  by  a 
brother  (or  a  son)  who  reigned  fifty-six  years,  there 
was  clearly  power  to  protect  his  grave,  and  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  close  the  tombs  indicajbe  an  actual  i 
interment. 
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star*  This  fact  has  been  called  in  to  assist 
in  determining;  the  date  of  the  structure  ;  at 
all  events,  when  coupled  with  the  exact  em- 
placement of  the  sides,  it  proves  that  some 
astronomical  considerations  were  in  view, 
though  the  pyramids  are  hardly  suited  for 
observatories,  f 

The  most  remarkable  testimony,  however, 
derived  from  the  pyramids  themselves,  is»of 
the  kind  immortalized  by  our  noble  Foreign 
Secretary,  as  conspicuous  for  its  absence." 
Their  vast  surfaces  are  without  any  kind  of 
inscription  or  sculpture ;  while  every  other 
Egyptian  monument  is  profusely  embellished 
with  figures  and  hieroglyphics.  The  casing 
still  remains  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Second 
Pyramid,  and  the  stones  which  are  fallen  at 
the  foot  of  each  have  been  examined  ;  search 
has  been  made  also  at  Fostat  and  Cairo, 
where  the  casing  stones  were  made  use  of, 
but  no  trace  of  an  inscription  has  been  heard 
of,  beyond  the  two  observed  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus.  The  inscriptions  talked  of  by 
the  Arabs  are  about  as  reliable  as  their  hang- 
ings of  silk  brocade.  The  interior  of  the 
pyramids,  too,  with  a  couple  of  exceptions  to 
be  noticed  directly,  are  as  dumb  as  the  exte- 
rior. The  passages,  vaults,  chambers,  sarco- 
phagi, all  witnessing  to  a  bold  and  skilful 
use  of  the  graving- tool,  are  without  any  figures 
or  characters  whatsoever.  So  marked  a  con- 
trast to  all  other  Egyptian  tombs  and  tem- 
ples, certainly  suggests  a  difibrent  race  or 
age  ;  and  Colonel  Vyse,  on  this  account,  ac- 
cepts the  tradition  of  a  Shepherd  origin. 

To  this  intelligent  explorer  are  owing  the 
latest  and  most  important  discoveries,  consti- 
tuting the  two  exceptions  just  referred  to. 
The  first  is  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  where  the 
king's  chamber  was  long  known  to  have  a 

*  The  calculation  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
Col.  Howard  Vyse's  comprehensive  work.  Some  of 
the  popular  epitomes  of  Astronomy  substitute  the 
star  y  for  a  Draconis,  fixed  upon  by  Herschel. 

f  The  objections  to  their  being  actually  designed 
as  observatories  are,  the  limited  view  from  the  in- 
terior, and  the  unnecessary  height  and  difiiculty  of 
access,  if  a  platforrn  be  imagined  on  the  top.  Still, 
it  is  certain  that  the  transit  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
across  the  mouth  of  these  inclined  passages  might 
be  noted  at  the  bottom,  just  as  they  are  reflected  at 
this  day  in  a  vessel  of  quicksilver  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 
The  passages  would  act,  indeed,  as  telescopes  (before 
lenses  were  known)  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  singular  narrow  tubes  in  the  King's  Chamber, 
which  are  called  ventilators.  On  the  exterior  it  is 
possible  that  observations  were  made  before  the 
present  heights  were  attained  ;  moreover,  Diodorus 
mentions  a  way  of  ascent  outside. 


kind  of  garret  over  it,  only  two  or  three  feet 
high,  which  was  entered  by  Mr.  Davison  in 
1765,  and  called  by  his  name.  Colonel  Vyse, 
in  1837,  discovered  four  similar  chambers  over 
Mr.  Davison's,  one  above  another,  and  clearly 
designed  (like  his)  to  take  off  the  weight  from 
the  flat  roof  of  the  king's  chamber.  The 
walls  of  these  apartments,  never  entered,  and 
never  meant  to  be  entered,  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  structure,  were  found  abundantly 
marked  with  hieroglyphics.  They  were  only 
rude,  unintelligible  scrawls,  made,  in  all 
probability,  at  the  quarries  from  which  the 
stones  were  brought ;  but  among  them  ap- 
peared a  royal  name,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously found  in  the  tombs  adjacent  to  the 
pyramids,  and  read,  Chvfu.  This  was  held 
to  be  the  same  which  Herodotus  wrote 
Cheops,  and  Manetho  Suphis ;  but  as  the 
tombs  are  certainly  posterior  to  the  pyramids, 
— and  no  one  can  say  how  long, — the  identi- 
fication was  incomplete  till  the  discovery  of 
the  same  characters  in  the  pyramid  itself. 

If  the  discovery  had  ended  here,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  solution ;  we  all 
know  the  inconvenience  of  proving  too  much . 
These  same  quarry  marks,  however,  contain 
another  royal  ring,  enclosing  three  of  the 
four  characters  read  Chufu,  preceded  by  two 
others  supposed  to  be  symbols  of  Kneph,  the 
most  ancient  name  in  Egypt  for  the  divinity. 
Now  ot  this  Nef-chufu  there  are  more  theories 
than  we  care  to  recount.  The  general  notion 
makes  him  another  king  of  the  same  family  ; 
and  as  JNIanetho  actually  has  a  second  Suphis 
succeeding  the  first,  let  it  be  agreed  that  here 
are  their  names. 

We  proceed  to  the  Second  Pyramid. 
Wanted,  a  monumental  identification  for  Ce- 
phrenes  or  Chabryis.  Nothing  easier,  says 
the  Egyptologist.  One  of  the  adjacent  tombs 
hides  the  dust  of  an  architect  whose  epitaph 
attaches  him  to  "  Shafra,  the  great  one  of  the 
Pyramids."  Shafra  is  the  name  you  are  in 
search  of,  so  hand  over  the  reward.  But  stay 
a  little ;  an  advertisement  of  this  sort  often 
brings  in  many  candidates,  and  it  is  not 
every  one  taken  up  on  suspicion  that  proves  to 
be ' '  wanted . ' '  Shafra  is  found  about  the  place, 
it  is  true,  though  not  actually  on  the  prem- 
ises ;  but  we  have  yet  to  find  that  he  was 
there  at  the  time. 

The  most  vulnerable  point  in  Egyptology 
is  the  facility  with  which  it  "  identifies  "  a 
hieroglyphic  name,  found  anywhere,  with 
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any  historical  personage  unprovided  with  a 
monument.  Hieroglyphics  afford  a  delight- 
ful latitude  for  these  experiments :  they  are 
read  backward  or  forward,  upward  or  down- 
ward, from  centre  to  flank,  or  from  flank  to 
centre,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  artist,  or  the  in- 
terpreter. JNIany  of  the  phonetic  characters 
stand  for  more  letters  than  one,  and  all  the 
symbolical  ones  may  be  variously  interpreted ; 
80  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  this  study  that 
the  vowels  go  for  nothing,  and  any  consonant 
may  be  changed  into  another.  It  would  be 
hard  if,*Avith  such  advantages,  monumental 
evidence  could  hot  be  found.  In  point  of 
fact,  a  large  proportion  of  modern  *'  identifi- 
cations "  consists  of  such  mere  resemblances, 
arbitrarily  brought  together,  and  as  arbitra- 
rily removed  when  a  different  hypothesis  re- 
quires a  new  arrangement.  We  have  names 
slipped  a  thousand  years  up  or  down  the  chro- 
nological scale  at  pleasure ;  and  it  is  quite 
common  with  Baron  Bunsen  to  assign  as  a 
proof  of  identity  that  no  other  place  fits  f!o 
well.  He  might  as  well  take  his  readers  into 
Moses'  shop  and  asseverate  that  the  best  fit 
was  made  to  their  own  measure. 

A  tomb  which  is  certainly  later  than  the 
Pyramid,  and  in  a  place  which  continued  a 
necropolis  for  centuries,  will  not  of  itself  at- 
test the  identity  of  Shafra  and  Cephrcnes. 
It  is  no  more  than  a  similarity  of  sound ; 
even  that  is  not  certain.  Maga's  old  eyes  are 
hardly  keen  enough  to  discern  at  this  dis- 
tance whether  the  first  sign  is  a  circle  with  a 
dot,  denoting  the  sun^  or  a  circle  with  two 
strokes,  denoting  a  sieve:  if  the  former,  it  is 
the  sign  of  the  God  Ra,  and  to  be  read  at  the 
end  of  the  name  ;  but  if  the  latter,  it  is  the 
initial  letter  ch  as  in  Chvfu.  Again  the  anvil, 
or  diadem,  which  forms  the  second  sign,  is 
oftener  read  m  than  sh ;  so  that  if  we  were 
in  quest  of  an  identity  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  change  Shafra  into  Chemef,  and  compare 
it  with  the  Chembes  of  Diodorus. 

If  Shafra  be  the  right  reading,  it  is  a  name 
of  quite  a  different  character  from  Chufu,  its 
alleged  predecessor.  The  strongest  argument 
for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Pyramids  is  the 
abscence  of  the  idolatrous  sculptures  which 
cover  the  other  monuments.  Chufu  and  Nef- 
chufu  are  names  agreeing  with  this  peculiar- 
ity, since  neither  exhibits  the  sun,  whose  disc 
was  invariably  placed  in  the  shield  of  the  idol- 
atrous Pharaohs.  Menes  and  Athothes  are 
of  the  same  class ;  so,  too,  are  the  most  an- 


cient divinities,  Amun  and  Nef,  who,  in  later 
days,  were  written  Amun-ra  and  Nef-ra. 
To  this  later  period  Shafra  must  unquestion- 
ably belong. 

Baron  Bunsen  insists  on  idolatry  being  co- 
eval with  the  language  and  nationality  of 
Egypt,  and  will  allow  of  no  changes  in  the 
religion  or  monarchy  through  all  his  roman- 
tic periods.  But  inquirers  of  a  lower  flight 
will  find  in  the  Pyramids  themselves  the 
clearest  evidence  of  at  least  one  entire  revo- 
lution. Not  only  are  they  manifestly  differ- 
ent in  character  from  all  other  monuments, 
but  the  very  tradition  of  their  origin  was 
lost.  The  idol  priests  knew  nothing;  about 
thera.  Their  founders  were  impious  accursed 
men,  who  closed  the  temples, — Philition  the 
Shepherd, — and  so  forth.  What  does  this 
mean,  but  that  they  were  men  of  another  re- 
ligion, who  lived  before  the  temples  were 
built  ?  The  Pyramids  were  like  Stonehenge  ; 
relicts  of  a  former  state  of  society,  which  had 
no  succession  among  those  who  talked  so  ig- 
norantly. 

It  might  be  possible  to  trace  a  similar  indi- 
cation in  the  founder's  name  which  Eratos- 
thenes writes  Saophis,  and  translates  Ko/iaoTTje, 
the  hairy  one,  or  "  lord  of  hair."  This  was 
an  appellation  given  to  the  prophet  Elijah,* 
and  it  is  certainly  more  intelligible  of  a  Phoe- 
nician or  Arab,  than  of  the  shorn  and  shaven 
Egyptian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shepherd 
kings  do  not  come  in  till  the  Fifteenth  Dy- 
nasty of  Manetho  ;  while  Suphis  is  a  native 
Pharaoh  of  the  Fourth.  The  Pyramid,  too, 
is  80  essentially  an  indigenous  structure, 
that  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Memphis  is 
the  *' City  of  P^'ramids.''  And  finally,  the 
discovery  of  hieroglyphics  in  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid proves  the  language  (though  not  the  re- 
ligion) of  Chufu.  , 

On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  hypothe- 
sis plight  be  that  Chufu  was  one  of  the  an- 
cient rulers  of  Memphis  before  the  Shepherd 
invasion,  when  the  Copts  were  confined  to 
Upper  Egypt,  and  Thebes,  the  mother  of 
idols,  had  not  extended  her  arms  or  her  arts 
into  the  Delta.  Such  a  ruler  was  the  Pha- 
raoh who  entertained  Abraham,  and  who 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  God  to 
be  the  bearer  of  the  Divine  rebuke  to  the  pa- 
triarch himself.  The  Sacred  history  men- 
tions no  idolatry  at  this  time  either  in  Canaan 
or  in  Egypt.  Abraham  had  been  called  out 
*  2  Kings,  i.  8. 
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of  Chaldea  to  escape  its  pollution ;  he  rears 
his  altars  in  Canaan  undisturbed.  The  kings 
of  the  country  accompany  him  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  "  priest  of  the  most  High  God  ;  " 
he  enters  Egypt  as  an  honored  guest.  All 
this  indicates  that  the  eons  of  Ham,  though 
undoubtedly  stained  by  gross  immorality,  had 
not  yet  abandoned  the  primitive  faith.  On 
this  very  account  it  seems  the  promise  was 
delayed,  and  the  Canaanite  continued  in  pos- 
session, "For  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites 
is  not  yet  full."* 

It  was  a  very  different  state  of  things  when 
Moses  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Phara- 
oh's daughter,  and  Joshua,  on  crossing  over 
Jordan,  found  altars,  and  pillars,  and  idols, 
on  the  mountains  and  hills,  and  under  every 
green  tree. 

If  we  suppose  Chufu,  then,  to  be  a  primi- 
tive monotheistic  Pharaoh ,  we  may  be  able  to 
explain  what  has  so  perplexed  the  critics  ; — 
the  extraordinary  statement  of  Manetho,  that 
•'  he  was  a  despiser  of  the  gods,"  and  yet 
"  the  author  of  a  sacred  book."  Some  have 
thought  the  translation  erroneous,  and  that 
we  ought  to  read  "  a  speculator  on  the 
gods  ;  "  others  suppose  the  animal  gods  to  be 
meant :  but  it  is  not  unprecedented  for  a 
philosopher  to  despise  idolatry,  and  yet  be 
an  authority  among  idolaters.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  character  of  the  Hindu  Brahmana 
at  the  present  day.  They  assert  the  purity 
and  spirituality  of  the  godhead  in  the  strong- 
est terms  ;  yet  these  writings  are  bound  up 
in  the  Vedas  with  the  earlier  hymns  to  the 
elements,  and  revered  as  the  scriptures  of  a 
later  and  utterly  idolatrous  system.  A  mono- 
theistic philosophy,  losing  sight  of  the  Di- 
vine Person,  passes  naturally  into  pantheism, 
and  that  into  material  idolatry. 

If  we  may  suppose  "  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  "  to  be  such  a  philosophy  at  the 
date  of  Abraham's  visit,  its  best  antidote 
would  be  found  in  the  revelation  just  made  to 
the  patriarch  of  the  Personal  God.  This 
may  have  been  the  subject  of  those  discussions 
which,  according  to  Josephus,  he  held  with 
the  priests.  The  classical  writers  are  unani- 
mous that  the  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  whom  they  called  Kneph. 
This  is  the  very  name  which  we  find  subjoined 
with  Chufu's  in  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  was  he, 
like  Melchisedec,  "  a  priest  of  the  most  High 
God  ?  "  It  is  true  that  Kneph  was  afterwards 
*  Gen.   XV.   16. 


the  name  of  an  idol ;  but  no  idolatrous  em- 
blems are  found  in  the  Pyramid, — nothing 
but  the  waterpot  and  the  ram,  the  primative 
instruments  of  purification  and  sacrifice.  If 
this  reasoning  may  be  trusted,  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid may  be  placed  in  the  age  of  Abraham, 
while  Shafra  cannot  be  admitted  till  that  of 
Moses. 

Now,  the  best  scriptural  chronology  places 
Abraham's  visit  into  Egypt  about  the  year 
B.C.  2081,  and  this  is  very  nearly  the  period 
assigned  to  Suphis  by  the  more  rational 
Egyptologists.  Mr.  Poole  puts  his  reign  in 
the  23d  century  b.c.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
and  Colonel  Vyse  in  2123.  The  latter  is  the 
date  assumed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his  cal- 
culations of  the  polar  star. 

To  the  circumscribed  vision  of  men  in 
general,  it  is  no  considerable  stretch  into 
antiquity  to  be  able  to  look  upon  a  structute 
which  was  built  before  Moses,  perhaps  before 
Abraham ;  say  a  thousand  years  before  the 
siege  of  Troy,  This  is  nothing,  however,  to 
the  glance  of  the  Prussian  Eagle.  Baron 
Bunsen  demands  another  thousand,  and  his 
friend  Lepsius  two.  The  latter  will  not  abate 
a  year  of  B.C.  4000,  and  he  is  such  a  master 
of  the  art  that  he  tells  us  he  could  write  a 
Court  arid  State  Directory  of  the  time  of  King 
Cheops  or  Cephrenes. 

Now  we  willingly  avow  our  admiration  for 
tlfe  splendid  plates  of  Lepsius's ' '  Denkmaler . ' ' 
They  are  a  treasure  of  Egyptology — only  too 
copious,  in  fact,  for  minds  that  must  think  a 
little  for  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 
There  is  not  adoubtof  their  fidelity  and  value  : 
still,  there  are  some  wide  gulfs  between  Lep- 
sius and  the  Pyramids.  In  the  first  place, 
his  drawings  are  from  the  adjacent  gi'aves,  not 
from  the  Pyramids  :  the  connection  between 
them  depends  on  the  date  assigned  to  each  re- 
spectively, and  this  is  altogether  a  matter  of 
hypothesis.  Lepsius,  for  example,  gives  us, 
from  a  grave  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  god  Thoth,  and  as 
this  is  the  Dynasty  of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes, 
here  is  proof  positive  against  a  pre-idolatrous 
era.  But  how  does  he  know  that  this  grave 
is  of  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  ?  or, 
what  that  time  was  ?  He  does  not  know  at 
all.  There  is  no  evidence  on  either  point ; 
it  is  all  matter  of  arrangement.  It  suits  his 
system  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Fourth  Dynasty ; 
to  other  eyes,  the  drawing  manifestly  indicates 
a  much  later  style  of  art. 
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All  Egyptian  chronology,  in  fact,  starts  from 
the  year  B.C.  971,  when  Shishak,  captured 
Jerusalem.  This  prince  is  clearly  identified 
with  Sheshonk,  whom  Manetho  places  at  the 
head  of  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty ;  all 
before  him  depends  on  the  method  by  which 
you  work  your  w^ay  backward  through  the 
previous  reigns.  Manetho's  figures  have  to 
be  corrected  somehow  :  his  totals  often  do 
Bot  agree  with  the  true  summation ;  the 
monuments  disprove  the  length  of  the  reign  ; 
reigns,  or  even  whole  dynasties,  added  to- 
gether as  successive,  are  shown  to  be  contem- 
poraneous ;  hundreds  of  years  are  assigned  to 
kings,  of  whose  very  names  he  was  ignorant. 
Every  fault,  in  a  word  which  can  possibly 
vitiate  a  chronology  is  to  be  found  in  Mane- 
tho's  lists ;  and  when  you  compare  them 
with  the  monuments  it  is  like  propping  up 
one  baseless  system  by  another.  The  monu- 
ments often  bear  the  year  of  the  king's  reign 
in  which  they  were  erected ;  occasionally 
they  give  a  succession  of  kings,  more  or  less 
extensive  ;  but  the  Egtjptians  had  no  common 
era,  and  consequently  no  monument  exhibits 
a  real  chronological  date.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  order  in  which  you  choose  to 
arrange  them  ;  and  arrange  them  bow  you 
will,  you  can  never  get  to  a  genuine  date 
(without  extrinsic  aid),  because  Egypt  has  no 
history  to  support  it. 

Professor  Lepsius  is  so  satisSed,  however, 
with  his  own  chronology,  that  he  has  actually 
had  it  inscriljed  on  the  Great  Pyramid,  in 
hierofjiyphic  characters!  If  Cheops  left  his 
monument  undated,  the  omission  has  been 
supplied  in  a  complimentary  effusion  bearing 
date  "  in  the  year  31G-1  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Sathis  period,  under  King  Me- 
nephthes."  The  idolatrous  appellation, "  Son 
«f  the  Sun,"  is  now  to  be  seen  on  his  walls ; 
— given  however,  not  to  Cheops,  but  to 
*'  The  Son  and  Rock  of  Prussia,  Frederick 
William  the  Fourth,^''  in  honor  of  whose  birth- 
day this  reprehensible  piece  of  conceit  was 
perpetrated.  People  really  ought  to  recol- 
lect that  fictions  carved  in  stone,  whether  by 
heathen  priests  or  rationalistic  scholars,  are 
not  a  bit  more  authentic  than  the  legends  of 
the  cloister  and  the  traditions  of  the  church. 

In  reality,  the  Prussian  system,  instead  of 
increasing  the  antiquity  of  the  Pyramids,  in- 
sists on  the  strongest  possible  ground  for  sus- 
pecting it,  when  it  connects  the  oldest  of  them 
with  idolatry.     Lepsius,  it  seems,  has  discov- 


ered a  grave,  which  he  assigns  to  "  Prince 
Merhet,  priest,  and  ■probably  son  of  Chufu,  the 
high  court  architect  of  Memphis,  and  perhaps 
employed  on  the  pyramid  itself.*'  If  this  ex- 
tract from  the  Egyptian  "Court  Guide" 
might  be  depended  upon,  it  would  change 
the  state  of  the  question  in  a  trice.  Instead 
of  a  pre-idolatrous  ruler,  or  even  a  Shepherd 
king,  Chufu  drops  at  once  into  a  deified  Pha- 
raoh, with  a  priesthood  to  his  honor  like 
those  of  the  New  monarchy.  Then  what  be- 
comes of  the  Cheops  of  accursed  memory? 
Why  all  the  uncertainty  among  the  priests 
concerning  the  true  founder?  Why  are 
there  no  hieroglyphics?  Are  the  quarry 
marks  really  meant  for  the  founder's  name? 
In  short  the  gulf  is  so  wide  and  deep  between 
the  impious  Cheops  of  history,  and  Chufu 
honored  with  an  apotheosis  and  a  family 
hierarchy,  that  every  vestige  of  identity  dis- 
appears at  the  bottom,  and  the  Pyramid  is  left 
absolutely  without  a  loho  or  a  when. 

It  is  true  that  Chufu 's  name  is  often  found 
in  the  tombs  in  connection  with  a  title  ren- 
dered **  royal  priests  ;  "  but  those  tombs  arc 
copiously  inscribed  with  the  ordinary  idola- 
trous hieroglyphics.  The  presumption,  there- 
fore, is  strong  against  their  being  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Pyramids.  Again  it  is  not 
certain  whether  these  inscriptions  speak  of  a 
priesthood  in  honor  of  Chufu,  or  of  his  being 
himself  a  priest ;  and,  to  conclude,  we  are  not 
sure  they  refer  to  king  Chufu  at  all.  It  may 
be  the  name  of  a  private  individual,  called  af- 
ter the  old  Pharaoh  (of  which  there  are  nu- 
merous examples)  ;  and  in  favor  of  this  hy- 
pothesis it  is  observable  that  none  of  the 
usual  royal  titles  are  subjoined. 

It  is  time  to  pass  to  the  other  hieroglyphic 
inscription  discovered  by  Colonel  Vyse.  It 
was  found  in  the  Third  Pyramid,  which, 
like  the  Second,  contains  no  chamber  above 
ground,  but  covers  two  subterranean  vaults, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  double  interment. 
In  the  lower  vault  was  found  a  sarcophagus, 
finely  panelled  in  stone,  but  still  without  in- 
scription. Part  of  the  coffin  once  enclosed  in 
it,  and  of  the  human  remains  which  it  had 
contained,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  on  the  coffin  lid  is  a  full  hieroglyphic 
inscription,  in  two  perpendicular  columns, 
addressed  to  the  deceased  as  *'  King  Men- 
cheres,^^  and  invoking  his  rest  in  the  usual 
language  of  the  Osirian  superstition.  This 
discovery  seemed  to  set  two  questions  at  rest : 
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1.  The  Pyramid  belonged  to  Mycerinus, 
as  stated  by  Herodotus;  and,  2.  Whatever 
Cheops  might  be,  Mycerinus  was  clearly  an 
Egyptian  idolater.  Ilis  name  is  compounded 
of  the  god  jRa,  and  was  translated  by  Eratos- 
thenes "  gifted  of  the  Sun  ;  "  moreover,  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  Papyri,  buried  with  many 
mummies,  as  a  holy  and  even  divine  personage. 
All  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter given  of  him  to  Herodotus,  but  it  places 
a  Vv^ide  interval  .between  him  and  Cheops. 
Mycerinus  the  holy  can  hardly  be  of  the  same 
age  and  lineage  with  the  infidel  tyrant.  To 
represent  him  as  his  son  involves  us  again  in 
all  the  difficulties  of  "  prince  Merhet."  Then 
there  is  Manetho  ascribing  the  Pyramid  to 
Nitooris  in  a  later  dynasty,  but  contradicted 
by  the  production  of  the  actual  mummy  of 
Mencheres ! 

The  last  discrepancy  is  removed  by  the  idea 
of  a  double  sepulchre  :  supposing  Mencheres 
to  have  been  first  interred  under  a  smaller 
Pyramid,  which  Nitocris  enlarged,  construct- 
'  ing  a  second  vault  for  herself.  In  that  case, 
the  sarcophagus  and  the  inscription  would 
probably  be  the  work  of  the  later  period, 
being  consecrated  by  the  queen  to  the  mem- 
ory pf  the  king  whose  sepulchre  she  desired 
to  partake.  But  how  should  Manetho  have 
nothing  to  record  of  a  monarch  so  renowned 
in  the  time  of  Nitocris  ?  How  commemorate 
her  work,  and  not  know  of  his  whose  name 
was  visible  on  the  Pyramid  itself?  No  one 
else  mentions  Nitocris  in  connection  with 
this  structure.  The  female  founder  named 
in  other  traditions  was  Rhodopis  the  Greek 
slave,  a  widely  difierent  person  from  the  old 
Memphite  queen.  Curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, Rhodopis  means  "  rosy-faced," — the 
very  attraction  for  which  Manetho's  Nitocris 
was  famed,  and  which,  with  her  fair  hair,  in- 
contestably  denote  a  foreigner.  Still  more 
curiously,  we  find  a  story  told  of  Rhodopis, 
that,  while  bathing  at  Naucratis,  an  eagle 
carried  ofi"  her  shoe  and  let  it  fall  in  the  king's 
lap,  who  was  so  charmed  with  its  elegance, 
that  he  sought  out  the  owner  and  made  her 
his  wife.  Now  this  king  was  Psammaticus 
II. ;  and  to  finish  the  story — on  his  daugh- 
ter's sarcophagus,  which  is  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  her  mother's  name  is  written 
Nitocris .'  May  we  conclude  that  the  fortu- 
nate Cinderella  assumed  the  old  regal  name 
of  Nitocris,  and  that  Manetho,  to  cover  the 
*'  ecandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,"  carried 


her  and  her  pyramid  back  to  the  ancient  era  ? 
The  process  was  certainly  "  unhistoric,"  but 
if  George  Syncellus  may  be  trusted,  Manetho 
was  exactly  the  man  to  do  it. 

Moreover,  we  learn  from  JMr.  Birch,  that, 
under  the  Psammatici "  there  arose  an  afiecta- 
tion  for  the  archaic  names,  titles,  customs, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  imitation  of  the 
works  of  art  of  the  era  of  the  Pyramids  ;  "  * 
and  Lepsius  has  discovered  that  Cinderella's 
husband  actually  assumed,  as  his  own  desig- 
nation, the  name  of  Mencheres  !  Here,  then, 
are  both  the  names  traditionally  connected 
with  the  Third  Pyramid  traced,  upon  monu- 
mental evidence,  to  a  pair  of  lovers  who 
reigned  at  Sais  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Herodotus  visited  Egypt !  The 
bones  for  which  Baron  Bunsen  invokes  the 
veneration  of  all  orthodox  believers  as  the 
veritable  relics  of  St.  Mencheres,  king  and 
confessor  in  the  age  of  Noah,  are  perhaps 
those  of  one  of  the  latest  Pharaohs,  contem- 
porary with  the  last  king  of  the  house  of 
David. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  at  so  short  an  in- 
terval of  time,  Herodotus  must  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  authentic  account  of  the 
foundation ;  but  this  objection  implies  that 
the  priests  were  willing  and  able  to  im- 
part the  information,  neither  of  which  can 
be  confidently  affirmed  of  their  reverences. 
They  were  certainly  not  free  from  "  the  af- 
fectation of  archaic  names,"  and,  notwith- 
standing the  way  in  which  our  Egyptologist 
talks  of  their  "  temple  registers,"  it  is  clear 
they  never  had  anything  of  the  kind.  Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus,  Manetho,  and  Eratosthenes, 
all  drew  their  information  from  the  priests  ; 
if  registers  had  existed,  their  accounts  must 
have  substantially  agreed.  Their  irreconcil- 
able difierences  demonstrate  that  there  was 
nothing  but  tradition  to  go  by,  and  that  the 
traditions  were  widely  various. 

It  was  only  in  the  time  of  the  first  Psam- 
maticus that  Egypt  came  into  contact  with 
the  outer  world.  In  that  prince  a  native  dy- 
nasty was  restored  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Theban  monarchy  and  the  retirement  of  the 
Ethiopians.  He  terminated  the  period  of  di- 
vided rule,  called  the  Dodecarchy,  by  raising 
the  house  of  Sais  to  the  throne  ;  and,  to  sus- 
tain the  new  power,  he  opened  his  ports  to 
the  Greeks,  and  flooded  Egypt  with  the  long- 
excluded  knowledge  of  the  West.  The  sta- 
*  Vyse'a  Pjr.  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  136, 
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tionary  oriental  intellect  was  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  its  inquisitive  visitors  ;  it  answered 
with  as  little  loss  of  dignity  as  might  be  ;  but 
the  answers  were  those  of  vergers  and  guide- 
books, not  of  learned  registrars  and  histori- 
ans. Under  such  circumstances,  Herodotus 
might  well  be  a  hundred  years  out  in  the  age 
of  the  Pyramid.* 

But  now,  if  the  Third  Pyramid  should  turn 
out  to  be  more  truly  dated  by  the  tradition 
which  Herodotus  was  persuaded  to  reject, 
than  by  that  w^hich  he  followed,  what  about 
the  other  two?  They  had  also  their  counter 
traditions.  Armoeus  and  Amosis  were  rival 
names  with  Cheops  and  Cephrenes,  and  both 
were  illustrious  in  Egyptian  annals.  The 
first  may  be  the  Armais,  by  Greeks  called 
Danaus,  who  carried  his  fifty  daughters  to 
Argos,  and  obtained  the  kingdom  ;  or  it  may 
be  Ramses  (for  the  vowels  are  movable), 
whose  colossal  statue  was  entitled  Sesostris  ; 
or  some  other  of  the  nine  or  ten  kings  of  that 
name  found  on  the  monuments.  Amosis  is  a 
still  more  likely  hero.  There  were  two  of 
them  ;  one  the  head  of  the  Eighteenth  Dy- 
nasty, the  first  of  the  New  monarchy,  and  in 
all,  probability  the  founder  of  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  attributed  to  Menes.  This  was  the 
dynasty  that  enslaved  the  Israelites  ;  and  the 
erection  of  the  pyramids  has  been  thought  to 
form  part  of  their  labors.  It  must  be  added 
that  Pliny  mentions  a  tradition  that  the 
Great  Sphinx  was  his  tomb ;  and  Lepsius, 
from  examining  the  position  of  the  two  struc- 
tures, comes  to  the  opinion  that  the  Sphinx 
was  part  of  the  same  design  with  the  Second 
Pyramid  ;  one  of  a  pair  intended  to  flank  its 
approach. 

The  later  Amosis  was  son-in-law  to  Psam- 
maticus  and  Nitocris,  Avhose  names  appear  on 
his  wife's  cofiBn  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
belonged,  therefore,  to  the  age  of  "  archaic 
affectation  ; ' '  perhaps  the  great  Theban  con- 
queror's name  was  assumed  by  him  in  com- 
pliance with  the  mode.  He  was  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  prosperous  of  all  the  later 
Pharaohs ;  and,  after  the  Persian  invasion, 
the  Egyptians  were  never  weary  of  recount- 
ing the  glories  of  his  reign.  In  favor  of  this 
founder,  it  may  be  added  that  some  compe- 
tent observers  are  strongly  impressed  with 
the  opinion  that  the  three  Pyramids  and  the 

♦  Herodotus  assigns  fifty  years  to  Cheops,  fifty- 
six  years  to  Cephrenes,  and  six  to  Mycerinus,  bring- 
ing the  deata  of  the  latter  down  to  B.C.  688. 
Psammatictts  died  about  B.C.  590, 


Sphinx  are  parts  of  one  design,  and  executed 
in  the  same  age.  If  this  could  be  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  any 
other  period  than  that  of  the  Saitic  renaiS' 
sance  between  the  Dodecarchy  and  the  Per- 
sian invasion.  We  do  not  affirm  that  this  is 
their  true  date  ;  but,  just  to  show  the  un- 
fathomable depths  we  are  pretending  to 
sound,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that,  should 
the  Pyramids  be  only  of  the  age  of  Psammat- 
icus,  they  are  still  by  far  the  oldest  structures 
in  the  world.  The  date  which  Lepsius  claims 
is  just  three  thousand  four  hundred  years  ear- 
lier;  longer  than  the  interval  from  the  Flood 
to  the  present  day,  according  to  the  longest 
computation  ! 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  do  you  feel  at  all 
clear  who  built  the  Pyramids  7  and  when  ?  If 
not,  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of 
learning  hieroglyphics,  or,  what  we  have 
found  a  much  harder  matter,  wading  through 
the  four  volumes  of  Bunsen's  "  .^gypstens 
Stelle."  Every  scrap  of  evidence  has  been 
carefully  collected  in  this  article ;  if  it  comes 
to  nothing,  you  can  make  nothing  more  of  it 
by  hunting  it  through  a  maze  of  hypothesis 
and  romance.  Of  the  numerous  smaller  Pyr- 
amids, still  less  is  known  than  of  the  famous 
three ;  yet  round  the  apices  of  these  hoary 
structures  Baron  Bunsen  persuades  himself 
that  he  has  woven,  so  firmly  as  never  to  be 
removed,  a  history  to  this  effect : 

Man  was  created  in  the  year  B.C.  19,752, 
when  everything  north  of  the  Alps  was  an 
open  sea,  the  Ural  mountains  standing  up  as 
an  island,  and  Britania  not  having  yet  arisen 
from  out  the  azure  main.  After  five  thou- 
sand years,  the  "  earliest  polarization  of  re- 
ligious consciousness  issued  in  that  formation 
of  pure  agglutinative  speech,  which  was  the 
eastern  polarization  of  Sinism  ' ' — a  piece  of 
information  doubtless  very  intelligible  and 
comforting  to  the  Vicar  of  Broadchalke,  who 
is  learned  in  Welsh  as  well  as  German,  though 
a  trifle  hazy  to  our  less  "agglutinative" 
English  intellect. 

Man  was  "  froze  out  "  of  his  paradise  by  a 
convulsion  of  nature,  in  the  eleven  thousandth, 
year  of  his  existence,  and  sent  wandering,, 
like  the  market  gardeners  about  London  in  a, 
severe  winter.  This  was  the  flood,  not  ex- 
tending to  Egypt,  which  had  been  peopled  a 
thousand  years  before,  direct  from  Eden,  yet, 
nevertheless,  with  Osirian  idolaters.  From 
9086  B,c.  to  7231,  a  dynasty  of  sacerdotal 
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kings  reigned  over  the  Egyptians,  followed 
by  elective,  and  then  by  hereditary  princes, 
down  to  3643,  when  Menes  (whom  Manetho, 
and  all  other  authorities,  declare  to  be  the 
first  human  king  after  the  gods  and  demigods) 
became  sole  monarch.  To  the  fourth  dynasty 
from  him  (b.c.  3229)  belonged  Cheops  and 
Cephrenes,  with  the  two  larger  Pyramids; 
and  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  (b.c.  2967)  Nito- 
cris  and  the  third.  Jacob  came  into  Egypt 
two  hundred  years  later,  but  his  descendants 
were  not  reduced  into  bondage  till  lb25  B.C. 
and  the  Exodus  took  place  in  1320,  after  a 
sojourn  of  1434  years  in  the  land  of  Ham  ! 
There  now !  Let  us  draw  breath ;  all  this 
out  of  the  undated,  speechless  Pyramids! 
not  only  who  built  them,  and  when,  but  the 
when  and  where  of  mankind  for  sixteen  thou- 
sand years  before  either  of  them  was  thought 
of!  Lord  Burleigh's  shake  of  the  head  was 
nothing  to  this. 

Such  is  the  stuff  which  an  English  clergy- 
man has  been  flaunting  in  the  face  of  a  de- 
cent Christian  public  as  more  authentic  than 
Holy  Writ;  though,  as  soon  as  his  glove  is 
taken  up,  and  he  is  brought  into  court,  he 
screams  out  that  he  is  persecuted  for  another 
man's  writings.  No  I  if  Dr.  Williams  did  not 
mean  to  concur  with  Baron  Bunsen,  he  should 
not  have  pervaded  his  theories  with  such  un- 
qualified laudation,  and  taunts  of  orthodox 
writers.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  far  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with  by  a  cleri- 
cal reviewer.  Moreover,  it  is  still  open  to 
him  to  abjure  Bunsen,  and  believe  his  Bible. 
Not  a  hair  of  his  head,  not  a  tithe-pig  of  his 
benefice  will  be  touched,  if  he  declare  in 
proper  form  that  the  romance  he  has  pub- 
lished is  not  his  own  opinion  and  teaching. 
It  may  be  hard  for  a  soul  so  enlightened  to 
submit  to  Moses  and  Dr.  Lushington,  but 
there  is  also  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  who,  after 
a  really  critical  and  scholarlike  examination, 
declares  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  building 
in  Egypt — no,  not  the  Pyramids — anterior  to 
Solomon's  Temple,  B.C.  1012.* 

Evidence  assuredly  there  is  none.  The 
case  is  simply  this :  we  may  conjecture  the 
oldest  Pyramid  to  be  of  the  age  of  Abraham, 
Bay  2100  B.C. ;  any  earlier  date  is  worthy 
only  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  The  strong- 
est grounds,  moreover,  of  this  conjecture,  are 
cut  away  by  the  Egyptologists,  when  they 
reject  the  astronomical  indications,  and  deny 
*  "Astronomy  of  the  Ancients." 


a  pre-idolatrous  origin.  If  the  abscence  of 
sculpture  can  be  reconciled  with  a  contempo- 
raneous idolatry,  and  Chufu  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  tombs  of  Ghizeh  and  Beni- 
hassan,  the  argument  becomes  ■yerT/  strong  for 
a  much  later  date.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
idolatrous  building  in  Lower  Egypt  before 
the  Theban  Amosis,  who,  according  to  an  in- 
scription yet  remaining  in  the  quarry,  built 
the  temple  of  Phthah  at  ISIemphis,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  reign.  The  Egypt- 
ologists choose  to  consider  this  a  rebuilding 
after  the  Shepherd  desolation  :  but  the  Shep- 
herds are  a  myth,  unknown  to  the  monu- 
ments as  to  the  Bible  and  to  Herodotus. 
Then,  too,  the  argument  for  unity  of  design 
comes  seriously  into  play  ;  only,  instead  of 
carrying  the  Sphinx  back  to  Cheops,  it  will 
bring  Cheops  down  to  the  Sphinx.  The  mon- 
ster is  unquestionably  of  Theban  origin,  and 
was  probably  constructed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  as  a  monument  to 
the  new  monarchy.  In  that  case,  the  Second 
Pyramid  may  be  the  oldest  (as  Bunsen 
thinks) ,  and  Amosis  may  be  Shafra  or  Cha- 
ryis,  its  founder.  Chufu  and  Mencheres  may 
be  successors  or  colleagues,  and  Nitocris  may 
be  the  regent  sister  of  Thothmes  III.,  whom 
Wilkinson  calls  Axmni-neitgori,  and  Lepsius, 
Numt  Amen.  For  ourselves,  we  incline  to 
the  queen  of  Psammaticus  as  at  least  the 
second  founder  of  the  Third  (or  rosyfaced) 
Pyramid  :  and  if  one  was  rebuilt  in  this  age 
of  archaic  restoration,  why  not  the  others 
also?  Taking  this,  the  latest  date,  the  Pyr- 
amids will  still  be  the  oldest  monuments  in 
existence,  and  the  last  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  world.  Surely  we  may  be  content 
with  so  marvellous  an  antiquity,  without  fol- 
lowing the  Prussian  enthusiasts  in  their  at- 
tempt to  out-Manetho  Manetho.  As  a  ques- 
tion of  critical  evidence,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  their  speculations  to  determine, 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  problems  that  were 
insoluble  to  Herodotus.  One  or  two  inter- 
esting coincidences  between  the  names  in 
Egyptian  legend  and  the  interpretation  from 
the  monuments  (genuine  or  fictitious)  is  the 
utmost  yet  attained  to.  To  set  up  these 
scraps  and  guesses  against  the  authority  of 
such  a  history  as  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is, 
from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  simply 
ridiculous.  To  place  them  against  the  au- 
thenticity and  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  writ- 
ings, attested  in  the  New  Testament  even 
more  strongly  than  in  the  Old,  is  an  offence 
to  our  common  Christianity. 
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PART    IV. CHAPTER   XI. 

Miss  Dora  Wentworth  rose  very  unre- 
freshed  next  morning  from  her  disturbed 
slumbers.  It  was  hard  to  sit  at  breakfast 
•with  Leonora,  and  not  betray  to  her  the  new 
anxiety ;  and  the  troubled  sister  ran  into  a 
countless  number  of  digressions,  which  would 
have  inevitably  betrayed  her,  had  not  Miss 
Leonora  been  at  the  moment  otherwise  occu- 
pied. She  had  her  little  budget  of  letters  as 
usual,  and  some  of  them  were  more  than 
ordinarily  interesting.  She,  too,  had  a  favor- 
ite distijict,  which  was  in  London,  and  where 
also  a  great  work  was  going  on ;  and  her 
missionary,  and  her  Scripture-readers,  and 
her  colporteur  were  all  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  excitement  about  a  new  gin-palace  which 
was  being  fitted  out  and  decorated  in  the 
highest  style  of  art  on  the  borders  of  their 
especial  domain.  They  were  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  prevent  this  temple  of  Satan 
from  being  licensed  ;  and  some  of  them  were 
BO  very  certain  of  the  divine  acquiesence  in 
their  measures,  that  they  announced  the 
success  of  their  exertions  to  be  a  test  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God  ;  which  Miss  Leonora 
read  out  to  her  sisters  as  an  instance  of  very 
touching  and  beautiful  faith.  Miss  Went- 
worth, perhaps,  was  not  so  clear  on  that 
eubject.  During  the  course  of  her  silent  life, 
she  had  prayed  for  various  things  which  it 
had  not  been  God's  pleasure  to  grant;  and 
just  now  she,  too,  was  very  anxious  about 
Frank,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  bad  way ;  so 
she  rather  shook  her  head  gently,  though 
she  did  not  contravene  the  statement,  and 
concluded  with  sadness  that  the  government 
of  the  earth  might  still  go  on  as  usual,  and 
God's  goodness  remain  as  certain  as  ever, 
even  though  the  public-house  was  licensed, 
or  Frank  did  fall  away.  This  was  the  teach- 
ing of  experience  ;  but  Aunt  Cecilia  did  not 
utter  it,  for  that  was  not  her  way.  As  for 
Miss  Dora,  she  agreed  in  aU  the  colporteur's 
sentiments,  and  thought  them  beautiful,  as 
Leonora  said,  and  was  not  much  disturbed 
by  any  opinion  of  her  own,  expressed  or  un- 
expressed, but  interspersed  her  breakfast  with 
little  sighing  ejaculations  on  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  and  how  little  one  knew  what 
was  passing  around  one,  and  '*  let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall," 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  attract  Miss 
Leonora's  attention,  and  draw  forth  the 
whole  story  of  her  sister's  suspicions,   had 
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not  that  quick-witted  iron-gray  woman  been, 
as  we  have  akeady  mentioned,  too  deeply 
engaged.  Perhaps  her  nephew's  imaginary 
backsliding  might  have  excited  even  Miss 
Leonora  to  an  interest  deeper  than  that 
which  was  awakened  by  the  new  gin -palace  ; 
but  as  it  happened,  it  was  the  humbler  intel- 
ligence which  occupied  itself  with  this 
supposed  domestic  calamity.  Miss  Dora's 
breakfast  was  ajGFected  by  it  in  a  way  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  morning  meal  of  her 
sister  ;  for  somehow  the  most  fervent  love  of 
souls  seldom  takes  away  the  appetite,  as  the 
love  of  some  unlucky  individual  occasionally 
does. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Miss  Dora  made 
a  very  elaborate  excuse  for  going  out  by  her- 
self. She  wanted  to  match  some  wool  for  a 
blanket  she  was  making,  "  For  Louisa's 
baby,"  the  devoted  aunt  said,  with  a  little 
tremor,  "Poor  Louisa!  if  Gerald  were  to 
go  any  further,  you  know,  it  would  be  so  sad 
for  her ;  and  one  would  like  to  help  to  keep 
up  her  heart,  poor  dear,  as  much  as  one 
could." 

"  By  means  of  a  blanket  for  the  bassinet 
in  scarlet  and  white,"  said  Miss  Leonora; 
"  but  it's  quite  the  kind  of  comfort  for 
Louisa.  I  wonder  if  she  ever  had  the  small" 
est  inkling  what  kind  of  a  husband  she  has 
got.  I  don't  think  Frank  is  far  wrong  about 
Gerald,  though  I  don't  pin  my  faith  to  my 
nephew's  judgment.  I  dare  say  he'll  go 
mad  or  do  worse  with  all  those  crotchets  of 
his  —  but  what  he  married  Louisa  for  ha« 
always  been  a  mystery  to  me." 

"  I  suppose  because  he  was  very  fond  of 
her,"  suggested  Miss  Dora,  with  humility. 

"  But  why  was  he  fond  of  her  ?  a  goose !  " 
said  the  strong-minded  sister,  and  so  went 
about  her  letter- writing  without  further  com- 
ment, leaving  Aunt  Dora  to  pursue  her  in- 
dependent career.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
relief,  and  yet  of  guilt,  that  this  timid  in- 
quirer set  forth  on  her  mission,  exchanging  a 
sympathetic  significant  look  with  Miss  Went- 
worth before  she  went  out.  If  she  should 
meet  Frank  at  the  door,  looking  di":nified  and 
virtuous,  what  could  she  possibly  say  to  him  ? 
and  yet,  perhaps,  he  had  only  been  impru- 
dent, and  did  not  mean  anything.  Miss  Dora 
looked  round  her  on  both  sides,  up  and  down 
Grange  Lane,  as  she  went  out  into  the  lovely 
summer  morning.  Neither  Frank  nor  any 
other  soul,  except  some  nurse-maids,  was  to  > 
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be  seen  along  the  whole  line  of  sunny  road. 
She  was  relieved,  yet  she  was  disappointed  at 
the  same  time,  and  went  slowly  up  towards 
Elsworthy's  shop,  saying  to  herself  that  she 
was  sure  Frank  could  not  mean  anything. 
It  must  have  been  that  forward  little  thing 
herself  who  had  come  up  to  him  when  he  Was 
out  for  his  walk,  or  it  must  have  been  some 
accident.  But  then  she  remembered  that  she 
had  heard  the  curate  call  Rosa  pretty  ;  and 
Miss  Dora  wondered  within  herself  what  it 
mattered  whether  she  was  pretty  or  not,  and 
what  he  had  to  do  with  it,  and  shook  her 
head  over  the  strange  way  men  had  of  finding 
out  such  things.  For  her  own  part,  she  was 
sure  she  never  looked  whether  the  girl  was 
pretty  or  not ;  and  the  anxious  aunt  had  just 
come  round  again,  by  a  very  circuitous  and 
perplexing  course,  to  her  original  sentiment, 
and  strengthened  herself  in  the  thought  that 
her  dear  Frank  could  not  mean  anything, 
when  she  reached  Elsworthy's  door. 

That  worthy  trader  was  himself  behind  the 
counter,  managing  matters  with  his  usual  ex- 
actness. Berlin  wool  was  one  of  the  articles 
Mr.  Elsworthy  dealt  in,  besides  newspapers 
and  books  when  they  were  ordered.  Miss 
Dora,  who  wore  no  crinoline,  stumbled  over 
her  dress  in  her  agitation  as  she  went  in,  and 
eaw,  at  the  first  glance,  little  Rosa,  looking 
very  blooming  and  pretty,  tying  up  a  parcel 
at  the  other  end  of  the  shop.  The  poor  lady 
did  not  know  how  to  enter  upon  so  diflficulta 
question.  She  offerred  her  wool  humbly  to 
be  matched,  and  listened  to  Mr.  Elsworthy's 
sentiments  upon  the  subject.  He  told  her 
how  he  always  had  his  wools  from  the  best 
houses  in  London,  and  could  match  anything 
as  was  ever  made  in  that  line,  and  was  proud 
to  say  as  he  always  gave  satisfaction.  Miss 
Dora  could  not  see  any  opening  for  the  in- 
quiries which  she  hoped  to  make  ;  for  how 
was  it  possible  to  intimate  the  possibility  of 
disapproval  to  an  establishment  so  perfect  in 
all  its  arrangements  ?  The  probabilities  are, 
that  she  would  have  gone  away  without  say- 
ing anything,  had  not  Mr.  Elsworthy  himself 
given  her  a  chance. 

"  Miss  Wodehouse  has  been  my  great 
help,"  said  the  shopkeeper;  "she  is  the 
nicest  lady,  is  Miss  Wodehouse,  in  all  Car- 
lingford.  I  do  respect  them  people  ;  they've 
had  their  troubles,  like  most  families,  but 
there  ain't  many  as  can  lay  their  finger  on 
the  skeleton  as  is  in  their  cupboard  :  they've 


kept  things  close,  and  there  ain't  a  many  as 
knows  ;  but  Miss  Wodehouse  has  spoke  up 
for  me,  ma'am,  right  and  left,  and  most  per- 
sons as  count  for  anything  in  Carlingford  gets 
their  fancy  articles  out  o'  my  shop.  Mr. 
Wcntworth,  ma'am,  our  respected  clergy- 
man, gets  all  his  papers  of  me — and  partick- 
ler  he  is  to  a  degree — and  likes  to  have  'em 
first  thing  afore  they're  opened  out  o'  the 
parcel.  It^s  the  way  with  gentlemen  when 
they're  young.  Most  people  ain't  so  par- 
tickler  later  in  life — not  as  I  could  tell  the 
reason  why,  unless  it  may  be  that  folks  gets 
used  to  most  things,  and  stop  looking  for  any- 
thing new.  But  there  ain't  a  many  young 
gentlemen  like  our  clergyman,  though  I  say 
it  as  shouldn't, "^  continued  Mr.  Elsworthy, 
with  a  little  efiusion,  as  he  succeeded  in  find- 
ing an  exact  match  for  the  scarlet  wool. 

"  x\nd  why  shouldn't  you  say  it,  Mr.  Els- 
worthy?" said  Miss  Dora,  a  little  tartly; 
' '  you  are  not  any  way  particularly  connected 
with  my  nephew."  Here  she  gave  an  angry 
glance  at  Rosa,  who  had  drawn  near  to  listen, 
having  always  in  her  vain  little  heart  a  cer- 
tain palpitation  at  Mr.  Wentworth's  name. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am  ;  I'm  clerk  at 
St.  Roque's.  It  ain't  often  as  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  there — more's  the 
pity,"  said  the  church  official,  "  though  I 
may  say  there  ain't  a  church  as  perfect,  or 
where  the  duty  is  performed  more  beautiful, 
in  all  the  county ;  and  there  never  was  a 
clergyman  as  had  the  people's  good  at  heart 
like  Mr.  Wentworth — not  in  my  time.  It 
ain't  no  matter  whether  you're  rich  or  poor, 
young  or  old,  if  there's  a  service  as  can  be 
done  to  ever  a  one  in  his  way,  our  clergyman 
is  the  man  to  do  it.  Why,  no  further  gone 
than  last  night,  ma'am,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
that  little  girl  there " 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Dora,  eagerly,  looking 
with  what  was  intended  to  be  a  very  stern 
and  forbidding  aspect  in  the  little  girl's  face. 

"  She  wasa-coming  up  Graage  Lane  in  the 
dark,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy — "  not  as  there 
was  any  need,  keeping  two  bays,  as  I  do,  but 
she  likes  a  run  out  of  an  evening — when  Mr. 
Wentworth  see  her,  and  come  up  to  her.  It 
ain't  what  many  men  would  have  done,"  said 
the  admiring  but  unlucky  adherent  of  the 
suspected  curate:  "he  eome  up.  seeing  as 
she  was  by  herself,  and  walked  by  her,  and 
gave  her  a  deal  of  good  advice,  and  brought 
her  home.    Her  aunt  and  me  was  struck  all 
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of  a  heap  to  see  the  clergyman  a-standing  at 
our  door.  '  I've  brought  Rosa  home,'  he 
said,  making  believe  a  bit  sharp.  '  Don't 
send  her  out  no  more  so  late  at  night,  and 
was  off  like  a  shot,  not  waiting  for  no  thanks. 
It's  my  opinion  as  there  ain't  many  such  gen- 
tlemen. I  can't  call  to  mind  as  I  ever  met 
with  his  fellow  before." 

"  But  a  young  creature  like  that  ought  not 
to  have  been  out  so  late,"  said  Miss  Dora, 
trying  to  harden  herself  into  severity.  "  I 
wonder  very  much  that  you  like  to  walk  up 
Grange  Lane  in  the  dark.  I  should  think  it 
very  unpleasant,  for  my  part ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  would  not  allow  it,  Mr.  Elsworthy,"  she 
said  firmly,  "  if  such  a  girl  belonged  to  me." 

"  But  please,  I  wasn't  walking  up  Grange 
Lane,"  said  Rosa,  with  some  haste.  "  I  was 
at  Mrs.  Hadwin's,  where  Mr.  Wentworth 
lives.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  want  to  trouble 
him,"  said  the  little  beauty,  recovering  her 
natural  spirit  as  she  went  on,  "but  he  in- 
sisted on  walking  with  me ;  it  was  all  his 
own  doing.  I  am  sure  I  didn't  want  him  ;  " 
and  here  Rosa  broke  off  abruptly,  with  a  con* 
eciousness  in  her  heart  that  she  was  being 
lectured.  She  rushed  to  her  defensive  wea- 
pons by  natural  instinct,  and  grew  crimson 
over  all  her  pretty  little  face,  and'flashcd 
lightning  out  of  her  eyes,  whicl;i,  at  the  same 
time  were  not  disinclined  to  tears.  All  tJiis 
Miss  Dora  made  note  of  with  a  sinking 
heart. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  went  to 
Mrs.  Hadwin's  to  see  Mr.  "Wentworth?" 
asked  that  unlucky  inquisitor,  with  a  world 
of  horror  in  her  face. 

"  I  went  with  the  papers,"  said  Rosa, 
•'  and  I — I  met  him  in  the  garden.  I  am 
sure  it  wasn't  my  fault,"  said  the  girl,  burst- 
ing into  petulant  tears.  "  Nobody  has  any 
occasion  to  scold  me.  It  was  Mr.  Wentworth 
as  would  come ; "  and  Rosa  sobbed,  and 
lighted  up  gleams  of  defiance  behind  her 
tears.  Miss  Dora  sat  looking  at  her  with  a 
very  troubled,  pale  face.  She  thought  all 
her  fears  were  true,  and  matters  worse  than 
she  imagined  ;  and  being  quite  unused  to  pri- 
vate inquisitions,  of  course  she  took  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  create  the  scandal  for  which  she 
had  come  to  look. 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  him  in  the  garden  be- 
fore? "  asked  Miss  Dora,  painfully,  in  a  low 
voice.  During  this  conversation  Mr.  Elswor- 
thy  had  been  looking  on,  perplexed,  not  per- 


ceiving the  drift  of  the  examination.  He 
roused  himself  up  to  answer  now,  a  little 
alarmed,  to  tell  the  truth,  by  the  new  lights 
thrown  on  the  subject,  and  vexed  to  see  how 
unconsciously  far  both  the  women  had  gone. 

"  It  ain't  easy  to  go  into  a  house  in  Grange 
Lane  without  meeting  of  some  one  in  the 
garden,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy ;  "not  as  I 
mean  to  say  it  was  the  right  thing  for  Rosa 
to  be*going  them  errands  after  dark.  My 
orders  is  against  that,  as  she  knows ;  and 
what's  the  good  of  keeping  two  boys  if  things 
isn't  to  be  done  at  the  right  time7  Mr. 
Wentworth  himself  was  a-reproving  of  me 
for  sending  out  Rosa,  as  it  might  be  the  last 
time  he  was  here  ;  for  she's  one  of  them  as , 
sits  in  the  chancel  and  helps  in  the  singing, 
and  he  feels  an  interest  in  her,  natural," 
said  the  apologetic  clerk.  Miss  Dora  gave 
him  a  troubled  look,  but  took  no  further  no- 
tice of  his  speech.  She  thought  with  an  in- 
stinctive contempt  for  the  masculine  specta- 
tor, that  it  was  impossible  he  could  know 
anything  about  it,  and  pursued  her  own 
wiser  way. 

"It  is  very  wrong  of  you — a  girl  in  your 
position,"  said  Miss  Dora,  as  severely  as  she 
could  in  her  soft  old  voice,  "  to  be  seen  walk- 
ing alx)ut  with  a  gentleman,  even  when  he 
is  your  clergyman,  and,  of  course,  has  noth- 
ing else  in  his  head.  Young  men  don't  think 
anything  of  it,"  said  the  rash  but  timid 
preacher  ;  "of  course  it  was  only  to  take 
care  of  you .  and  keep  you  out  of  harm's  way. 
But  then  you  ougKt  to  think  what  a  trouble 
it  was  to  Mr.  "Wentworth,  taking  him  away 
from  his  studies — and  it  is  not  nice  for  a 
young  girl  like  you."  Miss  Dora  paused  to 
take  breath,  not  feeling  quite  sure  in  her  own 
mind  whether  this  was  the  right  thing  to  say. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
disbelieved  the  fact  altogether,  and  declared 
it  impossible.  She  was  much  troubled  about 
it,  as  she  stood  looking  into  the  flushed,  tear- 
ful face,  with  all  that  light  of  defiance  behind 
the  tears  and  felt  instinctively  that  little 
Rosa,  still  only  a  pretty,  obstinate,  vain,  un- 
educated little  girl,  was  more  than  a  match 
for  herself,  with  all  her  dearly-won  experi- 
ences. The  little  thing  was  bristling  with  a 
hundred  natural  weapons  and  defences, 
against  which  Miss  Dora's  weak  assault  bad 
no  chance. 

"If  it  was  a  trouble,  he  need  not  hapve 
come,"  said  Rosa,  more  and  more  cotivin«ed 
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that  Mr.  Wentworth  must  certainly  have 
meant  gomething.  "  1  am  sure  I  did  -not 
want  him.  He  insisted  on  coming,  though  I 
begged  liim  not.  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
be  spoke  to  like  this,"  cried  the  little  co- 
quette, with  tears,  *'  for  I  never  was  one  as 
looked  at  a  gentleman  ;  it's  them,"  with  a 
sob,  "  as  comes  after  me." 

"Rosa,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  much 
alarmed,  "your  aunt  is  sure  to  be  looking 
out  for  you,  and  I  don't  want  you  here,  not 
now  ;  nor  I  don't  want  you  again  for  errands, 
and  don't  you  forget.  If  it  hadn't  have  been 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  thought  you  a  silly 
little  thing,  and  had  a  kind  feeling  for  my 
missis  and  me,  you  don't  think  he'd  have 
'  took  that  charge  of  yo«a  ? — and  I  wont  have 
my  clergyman  as  has  always  been  good  to 
me  and  mine,  made  a  talk  of.  You'll  excuse 
me,  ma'am,"  he  said,  in  an  under  tone,  as 
Kosa  reluctantly  went  away — not  to  her  aunt, 
however,  but  again  to  her  parcel  at  the  other 
end  of  the  shop — "  she  aint  used  to  being 
talked  to.  She's  but  a  child,  and  don't  know 
no  better  :  and  after  all,"  said  Rosa's  uncle, 
with  a  little  pride, "  she  is  a  tender-hearted  lit- 
tle thing — she  don't  know  no  better,  ma'am  ; 
she's  led  away  by  a  kind  word — for  nobody 
can  say  but  she's  wonderful  pretty,  as  is  very 
plain  to  see." 

*'  Is  she  ?  "  said  Miss  Dora,  following  the 
little  culprit  to  the  back  counter  with  disen- 
chanted eyes.     "  Then  you  had  better  take 
all  the  better  care  of  her,  Mr.  Elsworthy," 
she  said,  with  again  a  little  asperity.     The 
fact  was,  that  Miss  Dora  had  behaved  very 
injudiciously,  and  was  partly  aware  of  it ; 
and  then  this  prettinees  of  little  Rosa's,  even 
though  it  shone  at  the  present  moment  before 
her,  was  not  so  plain  to  her  old-maidenly 
eyes.     She  did  not  make  out  why  everybody 
was  so  sure  of  it,  nor  what  it  mattered  ;  and 
very  probably,  if  she  could  have  had  her  own 
way,  Avould  have  liked  to  give  the  little  in- 
significant thing  a  good  shake,  and  asked  her 
how  she  dared  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  Per- 
petual Curate.     As  she  could  not   do  this, 
however,  Miss  Dora  gathered  up  her  wool, 
and  refused  to  permit  Mr.  Elsworthy  to  send 
it  home  for  her.     "  I  can  carry  it  quite  well 
myself,"  said  the  indignant  little  woman. 
"  I  am  sure  you  must  have  a  great  deal  too 
much  for  your  boys  to  do,  or  you  would  not 
send  your  niece  about  with  the  things.     But 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  Mr.  Elsworthy," 


said  Miss  Dora,  "  you  will  take  care  .of  that 
poor  little  thing :  she  will  be  getting  ridic- 
ulous notions   into   her  head  ;  "  and  Aunt 
Dora  went  out  of  the  shop  with  great  solem- 
nity, quite  unaware  that  she  had  done  more 
to  put  ridiculous  notions  into  Rosa's  head 
than  could  have  got   there   by  means  of  a 
dozen  darkling  walks  by  the  side  of  the  ma- 
jestic curate,  who  never  paid  her  any  compli- 
ments.    Miss  Dora   went  away  more   than 
ever  convinced  in  her  mind  that  Frank  had 
forgotten  himself  and  his  position,  and  every- 
thing that  was  fit  and  seemly.     She  jumped 
to  a  hundred  horrible  conclusions  as  she  went 
sadly  across  Grange  Lane  with  her  scarlet 
wool  in  her  hand.     What  Leonora  would  say 
to  such  an  irremediable  folly?  and  how  the 
squire  would  receive   his  son  after  such  a 
messalliance?  "  He  might  change  his  views," 
said  Miss  Dora  to  herself,  "  but  he  could  not 
change  his  wife  ;  "  and  it  was  poor  comfort 
to  call  Rosa  a  designing  little  wretch,  and  to 
reflect   that  Frank  at  first  could  not  have 
meant  anything.     The  poor  lady  had  a  bad 
headache,  and   was  in  a  terribly  depressed 
condition  all  day.     When  she  saw  from  the 
window  of  her  summer-house  the  pretty  figure 
of  Lucy  Wodehouse  in  her  gray  cloak  pass 
by,  she  sank  into  tears  and  melancholy  reflec- 
tions.    But  then  Lucy  Wodehouse's  views 
were  highly  objectionable,  and  she  bethought 
herself  of  Julia  Trench,  who  had  long  ago 
been  selected  by  the  sisters  as  the  clergyman's 
wife  of  Skelmersdale.     Miss  Dora  shook  her 
head  over  the  blanket  she  was  knitting  for 
Louisa's  baby,  thinking  of  clergymen's  wives 
in  general,  and  the  way  in  which  marriages 
came  about.     Who  had  the  ordering  of  these 
inexplicable  accidents?    It  was  surely  not 
Providence,  but  some  tricky  imp  or  other 
who  loved  confusion  ;   and  then  INIiss  Dora 
paused  with   compunction,  and   hoped   she 
would  be  forgiven  for  entertaining,  even  for 
one  passing  moment,  such  a  wicked,  wicked 
thought. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  ^Ir. 
Morgan  went  home  late,  and  frightened  his 
wife  out  of  her  propriety  by  the  excitement 
and  trouble  in  his  face.  He  could  do  nothing 
but  groan  as  he  sat  down  in  the  drawing- 
room  ,  where  she  had  just  been  gathering  her 
work  together,  and  putting  stray  matters  in 
order,  before  she  went  up-stairs  to  make  her- 
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Belf  tidy  for  dinner.  The  rector  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  lact  that  the  dinner-hour  was 
approaching,  and  only  shook  his  head  and  re- 
peated his  groan  when  she  asked  him  anx- 
iously what  was  the  matter.  The  good  man 
was  too  much  flushed  and  heated  and  put  out, 
to  be  able  at  first  to  answer  her  questions. 

*'  Very  bad,  very  bad,"  he  said,  when 
he  had  recovered  sufl&cient  composure  — 
*'  far  worse  than  I  feared.  My  dear,  I  am 
afraid  the  beginning  of  my  work  in  Carling- 
ford  will  be  forever  associated  with  pain  to  us 
both.  I  am  discouraged  and  distressed  be- 
yond-measure  by  what  I  have  heard  to-day." 

*'  Dear  William,  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  "  said 
the  rector's  wife. 

"  I  feared  it  was  a  bad  business  from  the 
first,"  said  the  disturbed  rector.  I  confess  I 
feared,  when  I  saw  a  young  man  so  regard- 
less of  lawful  authority,  that  his  moral  prin- 
ciples must  be  defective,  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  what  I  have  heard  to-day.  My 
dear,  I  am  sorry  to  grieve  you  with  such  a 
story ;  but  as  you  are  sure  to  hear  it,  per- 
haps it  is  better  that  you  should  have  the 
facts  from  me." 

"  It  must  be  about  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said 
Mrs.  Morgan.  She  was  sorry ;  for  though 
she  had  given  in  to  her  husband's  vehemence, 
she  herself  in  her  own  person  had  l^een  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  the  Perpetual  Curate  ; 
but  she  was  also  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  relief 
to  know  the  misfortune  concerned  Mr.  Went- 
worth, and  was  not  specially  connected  with 
tliemselves. 

''  Yes,  it's  about  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  the 
rector.  lie  wiped  his  face,  w^hich  was  red 
with  haste  and  exhaustion,  and  shook  his 
head .  He  was  sincerely  shocked  and  grieved , 
to  do  him  justice  ;  but  underneath  there  was 
also  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  foreseen  it,  and  that  his  suspicions 
were  verified.  "  My  dear,  I  am  very  glad  he 
had  not  become  intimate  in  our  house,"  said 
Mr.  Morgan  ;  "  that  would  have  complicated 
matters  sadly.  I  rejoice  that  your  womanly 
instincts  prevented  that  inconvenience  ; "  and 
as  the  rector  began  to  recover  himself,  he 
looked  more  severe  than  ever. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  witb  hesitation ; 
for  the  truth  was,  that  her  womanly  instincts 
had  pronounced  rather  distinctly  in  favor  of 
the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's.  *'  I  hope  he  has 
not  done  anything  very  wrong,  William.  T 
ehould  be  very  sorry  ;  for  I  think  he  hag  very 


good  qualities,"  said  the  rectors  wife.  "  We 
must  not  let  our  personal  objections  prejudice 
us  in  respect  to  his  conduct  otherwise.  I  am 
sure  you  are  the  last  to  do  that." 

"  I  have  never  known  an  insubordinate  man 
who  was  a  perfect  moral  character,"  said  the 
rector.  "  It  is  very  discouraging  altogether  ; 
and  you  thought  he  was  engaged  to  Wode- 
house's  pretty  daughter,  didn't  you  ?  I  hope 
not — I  sincerely  hope  not.  That  would  make 
things  doubly  bad  ;  but,  to  be  sure,  when  a 
man  is  faithless  to  his  most  sacred  engage- 
ments, there  is  very  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  him  in  other  respects." 

'*  But  you  have  not  told  me  what  it  is?  " 
said  the  rector's  wife,  with  some  anxiety  ;  and 
she  spoke  the  more  Jiastily  as  she  saw  the 
shadow  of  a  curate — Mr.  Morgan's  own  cu- 
rate, who  must  inevitably  be  invited  to  stop 
to  dinner — crossing  the  lawn  as  she  spoke. 
She  got  up  and  went  a  little  nearer  the  win- 
dow to  make  sure.  "  There  is  Mr.  Leeson," 
she  said,  with  some  vexation.  *'  I  must  run 
up-stairs  and  get  ready  for  dinner.  Tell  me 
what  is  it !  " 

Upon  which  the  rector,  with  some  circum- 
locution, described  the  appalling  occurrence 
of  the  previous  night, — how  Mr.  Wentworth 
had  walked  home  with  little  Rosa  Elsworthy 
from  his  own  house  to  hers,  as  had,  of  course, 
been  seen  by  various  people.  The  tale  had 
been  told  with  variations,  which  did  credit  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Carlingford  ;  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's version  was  that  they  had  walked  arm 
in  arm,  in  the  closest  conversation,  and  at  an 
hour  which  was  quite  unseemly  for  such  a 
little  person  as  Rosa  to  be  abroad.  The  ex- 
cellent rector  gave  the  story  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  disapproval ;  for  he  was  aware 
of  having  raised  his  wife's  expectations,  and 
had  a  feeling,  as  he  related  them,  that  the 
circumstances,  after  all,  were  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently horrifying  to  justify  his  preamble. 
Mrs.  Morgan  listened  with  one  ear  towards 
the  door,  on  the  watch  for  Mr.  Leeson 's 
knock. 

"  Was  that  all !  "  said  the  sensible  woman. 
"  I  think  it  very  likely  it  might  be  explained. 
I  suppose  Mr.  Leeson  must  have  stopped  to 
look  at  my  ferns ;  he  is  very  tiresome  with 
his  botany.  That  was  all !  Dear,  I  think  it 
might  be  explained.  I  can't  fancy  Mr.  Went- 
worth is  a  man  to  commit  himself  in  that 
way — if  that  is  all !  "  said  Mrs.  Morgan  ;  ' '  but. 
I  must  run  up-staiys  to  change  my  drgse." 
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*'  That  was  not  all,"  said  the  rector,  follow- 
ing her  to  the  door.  "It  is  said' that  this 
sort  of  thing  has  been  habitual,  my  dear. 
Ily  takes  the  Evemng  Mail,  you  know,  all  to 
himself,  instead  of  having  the  Times,  like 
other  people,  and  she  carries  it  down  to  his 
house  ;  and  I  hear  of  meetings  in  the  garden, 
and  a  great  deal  that  is  very  objectionable," 
said  jNIr.  Morgan  speaking  very  fast  in  order 
to  deliver  himself  before  the  advent  of  Mr, 
Lseson.  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very  bad  busi- 
ness. I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I 
suppose  I  must  ask  Leeson  to  stay  to  dinner? 
It  is  absurd  of  him  to  come  at  six  o'clock." 

"Meetings  in  the  garden?"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan,  aghast.  "  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could 
believe  it.  There  is  that  tiresome  man  at 
last.  Do  as  you  like,  dear,  about  asking  him 
to  stay  ;  but  I  must  make  my  escape,"  and 
the  rector's  wife  hastened  up-stairs,  divided 
between  vexation  about  Mr.  Leeson  and  re- 
gret at  the  news  she  had  just  heard.  She  put 
on  her  dress  rather  hastily,  and  was  conscious 
of  a  little  ill-temper,  for  which  she  was  angry 
with  herself ;  and  the  haste  of  her  toilette, 
and  the  excitement  under  which  she  labored, 
aggravated  unbecomingly  that  redness  of 
which  Mrs.  Morgan  was  so  painfully  sensible. 
She  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  her  own  ap- 
pearance as  she  looked  in  the  glass.  Perhaps 
that  sense  of  looking  not  so  well  as  usual 
brought  back  to  her  mind  a  troublesome  and 
painful  idea,  which  recurred  to  her  not  un- 
frequently  when  she  was  in  any  trouble. 
The  real  rector  to  whom  she  was  married  was 
so  different  from  the  ideal  one  who  courted 
her  ;  could  it  be  possible,  if  they  had  married 
in  their  youth  instead  of  now,  that  her  hus- 
band would  have  been  less  open  to  the  ill-na- 
tured suggestions  of  the  gossipi  in  Carling- 
ford,  and  less  jealous  of  the  interferences  of 
his  young  neighbor?  It  was  hard  to  think 
that  all  the  self-denial  and  patience  of  the 
past  had  done  more  harm  than  good ;  but 
though  she  was  conscious  of  his  defects,  she 
was  very  loyal  to  him,  and  resolute  to  stand 
by  him  whatever  he  might  do  or  say  ;  though 
Mrs.  Morgan's  "  womanly  instincts,"  which 
the  rector  had  quoted,  were  all  on  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  side,  and  convinced  her  of  his  inno- 
cence to  start  with.  On  the  whole  she  was 
annoyed  and  uncomfortable ;  what  with  Mr. 
Leeson's  intrusion  (which  had  occurred  three 
or  four  times  before,  and  which  Mrs.  Morgan 
felt  it  her  duty  to  check)  and  the  rector's 


uncharitableness,  and  her  own  insufficient 
time  to  dress,  and  the  disagreeable  heighten- 
ing of  her  complexion,  the  rector's  wife  felt 
in  rather  an  unchristian  frame  of  mind.  She 
did  not  look  well,  and  she  did  not  feel  better. 
She  was  terribly  civil  to  the  curate  when  she 
went  down-stairs  and  snubbed  him  in  the 
most  unqualified  way  when  he,  too,  began 
to  speak  about  Mr.  Wentworth.  "It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  a  likely  story,"  she 
said,  courageously,  and  took  away  Mr.  Lee- 
son's breath. 

"  But  I  hear  a  very  unfavorable  general  ac- 
count," said  the  rector,  who  was  almost 
equally  surprised.  "  I  hear  he  has  been 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  that  very  pretty 
person.  Miss  Wodehouse,  and  that  her  friends 
begin  to  be  indignant.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
not  been  nearly  so  much  there  lately,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  always  going  to  Elsworthy's, 
and  has  partly  educated  this  little  thing. 
My  dear,  one  false  step  leads  to  another.  I 
am  not  so  incredulous  as  you  are.  Perhaps 
I  have  studied  human  nature  a  little  more 
closely,  and  I  know  that  error  is  always  fruit- 
ful ; — that  is  my  experience,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. His  wife  did  not  say  anything  in  an- 
swer to  this  deliverance,  but  she  lay  in  wait 
for  the  curate,  as  was  natural,  and  had  her 
revenge  upon  him  as  soon  as  his  ill  fate 
prompted  him  to  back  the  rector  out. 

"  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Wentworth  had  always 
too  much  confidence  in  himself,"  said  the 
unlucky  individual  who  was  destined  to  be 
scapegoat  on  this  occasion  ;  ' '  and  as  you  very 
justly  observe,  one  wrong  act  leads  to  an- 
other. He  has  thrown  himself  among  the 
bargemen  on  such  an  equal  footing  that  I 
dare  say  he  has  got  to  like  that  kind  of  soci- 
ety. I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Rosa  Elsworthy  suited  him  better  than  a  lady 
with  refined  tastes." 

"  IVIr.  Wentworth  is  a  gentleman,"  said 
the  rector's  wife,  with  emphasis,  coming 
down  upon  the  unhappy  Leeson  in  full  battle 
array.  "  I  don't  think  he  would  go  into  the 
poorest  house,  if  it  were  even  a  bargeman's, 
without  the  same  respect  to  the  privacy  of  the 
family  as  is  customary  among — persons  of  our 
own  class,  Mr.  Leeson.  I  can't  tell  how 
wrong  or  how  foolish  he  may  have  been  of 
course,  but  that  he  couldn't  behave  to  any- 
body in  a  disrespectful  manner,  or  show  him- 
self intrusive,  or  forget  the  usages  of  good 
society,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was  look- 
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ing  all  the  time  at  the  unfortunate  curate, 
"  I  am  perfectly  convinced." 

It  was  this  speech  which  made  Mr.  Morgan 
"  speak  seriously,"  as  he  called  it,  later  the 
same  night,  to  his  wife,  about  her  manner  to 
poor  Leeson,  who  was  totally  extinguished,  as 
was  to  be  expected.  ]Mrs.  Morgan  busied 
herself  among  her  flowers  all  the  evening, 
and  could  not  be  caught  to  be  admonished 
until  it  was  time  for  prayers  :  so  that  it  was 
in  the  sacred  retirement  of  her  own  cham- 
ber that  the  remonstrance  was  delivered  at 
last.  The  rector  said  that  he  was  very  sorry 
to  find  that  she  still  gave  way  to  temper  in 
a  manner  that  was  unbecoming  in  a  clergy- 
man's wife  ;  he  was  surprised,  after  all  her 
experience,  and  the  way  in  which  they  had 
both  been  schooled  to  patience,  to  find  she 
had  still  to  learn  that  lesson :  upon  which 
Mrs.  Morgan,  who  had  been  thinking  much 
on  the  subject,  broke  forth  upon  her  husband 
in  a  manner  totally  unprecedented,  and  which 
took  the  amazed  rector  altogether  by  sur- 
prise. 

"  0  William,  if  we  had  only  forestalled 
the  lesson,  and  been  less  prudent !  "  she  cried 
in  a  womanish  way,  which  struck  the  rector 
dumb  with  astonishment ;  "  if  we  hadn't  been 
afraid  to  marry  ten  years  ago,  but  gone  into 
life  when  we  were  young,  and  fought  through 
it  like  so  many  people,  don't  you  think  it 
would  have  been  better  for  us?  Neither  you 
nor  I  would  have  minded  what  gossips  said, 
or  listened  to  a  pack  of  stories  when  we  were 
five-and-twenty.  I  think  I  was  better  then 
than  I  am  now,"  said  the  rector's  wife. 
Though  she  filled  that  elevated  position,  she 
was  only  a  woman,  subject  to  outbreaks  of 
sudden  passion,  and  liable  to  tears  like  the 
rest.  Mr.  Morgan  looked  very  blank  at  her 
as  she  sat  there  crying,  sobbing  with  the 
force  of  a  sentiment  which  was  probably  un- 
translatable to  the  surprised,  middle-aged 
man.  He  thought  it  must  be  her  nerves 
which  were  in  fault  somehow,  and,  though 
much  startled,  did  not  inquire  farther  into  it, 
having  a  secret  feeling  in  his  heart  that  the 
less  that  was  said  the  better  on  that  subject. 
So  he  did  what  his  good  angel  suggested  to 
him,  kissed  his  wife,  and  said  he  was  well 
aware  what  heavy  calls  he  had  made  upon  her 
patience,  and  soothed  her  the  best  way  that 
occurred  to  him.  "  But  you  were  very  hard 
upon  poor  Leeson,  my  dear,"  said  the  rector, 
with  his  puzzled  look,  when  she  had  regained 


her  composure .  Perhaps  she  was  disappointed 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  convey  her 
real  meaning  to  her  husband's  matter-of-fact 
bosom  :  at  all  events,  Mrs.  Morgan  recovered 
herself  immediately,  and  flashed  forth  with 
all  the  lively  freshness  of  a  temper  in  its  first 
youth. 

"  He  deserved  a  great  deal  more  than  I  said 
to  him,"  said  the  rector's  wife.  "  It  might 
be  an  advantage  to  take  the  furniture,  as  it 
was  all  new,  though  it  is  a  perpetual  vexa- 
tion to  me,  and  worries  me  out  of  my  life ; 
but  there  was  no  need  to  take  the  curate, 
that  I  can  see.  What  right  has  he  to  come 
day  after  day  at  your  dinner-hour  ?  he  knows 
we  dine  at  six  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves ; 
and  I  do  believe  he  knows  what  we  have  for 
dinner,"  exclaimed  the  incensed  mistress  of 
the  house  ;  "  for  he  always  makes  his  ap- 
pearance when  we  have  anything  he  likes. 
I  hope  I  know  my  duty,  and  can  put  up  with 
what  cannot  be  mended,"  continued  Mrs. 
Morgan,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  mental  reference 
to  the  carpet  in  the  drawing-room  ;  "  but 
there  are  some  things  really  that  would  dis- 
turb the  temper  of  an  angel.  I  don't  know 
anybody  that  could  endure  the  sight  of  a  man 
always  coming  unasked  to  dinner  ;  and  he  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  who,  if  he  were 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world,  is  always  a 
gentleman  !  "  Mrs.  Morgan  broke  ofi"  with  a 
sparkle  in  her  eye,  which  showed  that  she 
had  neither  exhausted  the  subject,  nor  was 
ashamed  of  herself;  and  the  rector  wisely 
retired  from  the  controversy.  He  went  to 
bed,  and  slept,  good  man,  and  dreamt  that 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  had  come  to  be  his 
curate  in  place  of  Mr.  Leeson  ;  and  when  he 
woke,  concluded  quietly  that  Mrs.  Morgan 
had  *'  eiperienced  a  little  attack  on  the 
nerves,"  as  he  explained  afterwards  to  Dr. 
Marjoribanks.  Her  compunctions,  her  long- 
ings after  the  lost  life  which  they  might  have 
lived  together,  her  wistful  womanish  sense 
of  the  impoverished  existence,  deprived  of  so. 
many  experiences,  on  which  they  had  entered, 
in  the  dry  maturity  of  their  middle  age,  re- 
mained forever  a  mystery  to  her  faithful  hus- 
band. He  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  had  a. 
high  respect  for  her  character ;  but  if  she  had 
spoken  Sanscrit,  he  could  not  have  had  less, 
understanding  of  the  meaning  her  words  in- 
tended to  convey. 

Notwithstanding,  a  vague  idea  that  his 
wife  was  disposed  to  side  with  Mr.  Went- 
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■worth  had  penetrated  the  brain  of  the  rector, 
and  was  not  without  its  results.  He  told 
her  nest  morning,  in  his  curt  way,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  wait  a  little 
before  taking  any  steps  in  the  Wharfside 
business.  "  If  all  I  hear  is  true,  we  may 
have  to  proceed  in  a  different  way  against  the 
unhappy  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  sol- 
emnly ;  and  he  took  care  to  ascertain  that 
Mr.  Leeson  had  an  invitation  somewhere  else 
to  dinner,  which  was  doing  the  duty  of  a 
tender  husband,  as  everybody  will  allow. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

"I  WANT  to  know  what  all  this  means 
about  young  Wentworth,"  said  Mr.  Wode- 
house.  "  He's  gone  off,  it  appears,  in  a 
hurry,  nobody  knows  where.  Well,  so  they 
Bay.  To  his  brother's,  is  it?  I  couldn't 
know  that ;  but  look  here — that's  not  all, 
nor  nearly  all — they  say  he  meets  that  little 
Rosa  at  Elsworthy's  every  night,  and  walks 
home  with  her,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
tell  you  I  don't  know — thafs  what  people 
Bay.  You  ought  to  understand  all  the  rights 
of  it,  you  two  girls.  I  confess  I  thought  it 
was  Lucy  he  was  after,  for  my  part — and  a 
very  bad  match,  too,  and  one  I  should  have 
never  given  my  consent  to.  And  then  there 
is  another  fine  talk  about  some  fellow  he's 
got  at  his  house.  What's  the  matter,  Molly  ? 
she  looks  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse,  faintly; 
"  and  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  Rosa  Els- 
worthy,"  she  said,  with  sudden  impetuosity, 
a  minute  after.  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wentworth 
could  vindicate  himself  whenever  he  likes.  I 
daresay  the  one  story  is  just  as  true  as  the 
other  ;  but  then,"  said  the  gentle  elder  sister, 
turning  with  anxious  looks  towards  Lucy, 
•'  he  is  proud,  as  is  natural ;  and  I  shouldn't 
think  he  would  enter  into  explanations  if  he 
thought  people  did  not  trust  him  without 
them,"^ 

"  That  is  all  stuff,"  said  Mr.  Wodehouse  ; 
•'  why  should  people  trust  him  ?  I  don't  un- 
derstand trusting  a  man  in  all  sorts  of 
equivocal  circumstances,  because  he's  got 
dark  eyes,  etc.,  and  a  handsome  face — which 
seems  your  code  of  morality  ;  but  I  thought 
he  was  after  Lucy — that  w2B  my  belief — and 
I  want  to  know  if  it's  all  off." 

"  It  never  was  on,  papa,"  said  Lucy,  in 
her  clearest  voice.  "  I  have  been  a  great  deal 
'in  the  district,  you  know,  and  Mr.  Went- 


worth and  I  could  not  help  meeting  each 
other  ;  that  is  all  about  it ;  but  people  must 
always  have  something  to  talk  about  in  Car- 
lingford.  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  and 
Rosa  Elsworthy  could  go  together,"  she 
went  on,  turning  round  to  him  with  a 
smile.  "  I  don't  think  that  would  be 
much  of  a  compliment ;"  and  saying  this, 
Lucy  went  to  get  her  work  out  of  its  usual 
corner,  and  sat  down  opposite  to  her  father, 
with  a  wonderfully  composed  face.  She  was 
so  composed,  indeed,  that  any  interested  be- 
holder might  have  been  justified  in  thinking 
that  the  work  suffered  in  consequence,  for  it 
seemed  to  take  nearly  all  Lucy's  strength  and 
leisure  to  keep  up  that  look. 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.  Wodehouse,  "that's 
how  it  was  ?  Then  I  wonder  why  that  con- 
founded puppy  came  here  so  constantly  ?  I 
don't  like  that  sort  of  behaviour.  Don't  you 
go  into  the  district  any  more  and  meet  him — 
that's  all  I've  got  to  say." 

"  Because  of  Rosa  Elsworthy  ?  "  said  Lucy, 
with  a  little  smile,  which  did  not  flicker  nat- 
urally, but  was  apt  to  get  fixed  at  the  corners 
of  her  pretty  mouth.  "  That  would  never 
do,  papa.  Mr.  Wentworth 's  private  con- 
cerns are  nothing  to  us;  but,  you  know, 
there  is  a  great  work  going  on  in  the  district, 
and  that  can't  be  interfered  with,"  said  the 
young  Sister  of  Mercy,  looking  up  at  him 
with  a  decision  which  Mr.  Wodehouse  was 
aware  he  could  make  no  stand  against.  And 
when  she  stopped  speaking,  Lucy  did  a  little 
work,  which  was  for  the  district,  too.  All 
this  time  she  was  admitting  to  herself  that 
she  had  been  much  startled  by  this  news 
about  Rosa  Elsworthy, — much  startled.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  not  like  Mr.  VYentworth,  and 
very  likely  it  would  impair  his  influence ; 
and  it  was  natural  that  any  friend  taking  an 
interest  in  him  and  the  district,  should  be 
taken  a  little  aback  by  such  news.  Accord- 
ingly, Lucy  sat  a  little  more  upright  than 
usual,  and  was  conscious  that  when  she 
smiled,  as  she  had  just  done,  the  smile  did 
not  glide  off  again  in  a  natural  way,  but 
settled  down  into  the  lines  of  her  face  with 
a  kind  of  spasmodic  tenacity.  She  could  do 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  self-control,  but 
she  could  not  quite  command  the  refractory 
muscles.  Mr.  Wodehouse,  who  was  not 
particularly  penetrating,  could  not  quite 
make  her  out ;  he  saw  there  was  something  a 
little  different  from  her  ordinary  look  about 
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his  favorite  child,  but  he  had  not  insight 
enough  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  what  it 
was. 

"  And  about  this  man  who  is  staying  at 
Mrs.  Hadwin's?"  said  the  perplexed  chureh- 
warden  ;  ' '  does  any  one  know  who  the  fellow 
is?  I  don't  understand  how  Wentworth  has 
got  into  all  this  hot  water  in  a  moment. 
Here's  the  rector  in  a  state  of  fury, — and  his 
aunts, — and  now  here's  this  little  bit  of 
scandal  to  crown  all ; — and  who  is  this  fellow 
in  his  house?  " 

*'  It  must  be  somebody  he  has  taken  in  out 
of  charity,"  said  Miss  Wodehousc,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  ;  "  I  am  sure  it  is  somebody 
whom  he  has  opened  his  doors  to  out  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  .  I 
don't  understand  how  you  can  all  desert  hi«n 
at  the  first  word.  All  the  years  he  has  Ijeen 
feere,  you  know  there  never  was  a  whisper 
against  him  ;  and  is  it  in  reason  to  think  he 
would  go  so  far  wrong  all  in  a  moment?  " 
cried  the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Perpetual 
Curate.  Her  words  were  addressed  to  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  but  her  eyes  sought  Lucy,  who 
was  sitting  very  upright  doing  her  work,  with- 
out any  leisure  to  look  round.  Lucy  had  quite 
enough  to  occupy  her  within  herself  at  that 
emergency,  and  the  tearful  appeal  of  her 
elder  sister  had  no  effect  upon  her.  As  for 
Mr.  Wodehouse,  he  was  more  and  more 
puzzled  how  to  interpret  these  tears  in  his 
daughter's  eyes. 

*'  I  don't  make  it  out  at  all,"  said  the  per- 
plexed father,  getting  up  to  leave  the  room. 
*' I  hope  you  weren't  in  love  with  him, 
Molley?  you  ought  to  have  too  much  sense 
for  that.  A  pretty  mess  he'll  find  when  he 
eomes  home ;  but  he  must  get  out  of  it  the 
beet  way  he  can,  for  I  can't  help  him,  at 
least.  I  don't  mean  to  have  him  asked  here 
anymore — you  understand,  Lucy,"  ho  said, 
turning  round  at  the  door,  with  an  emphatic 
creek  of  his  boots.  But  Lucy  had  no  mind 
to  be  seduced  into  any  such  confession  of 
weakness. 

"  You  are  always  having  everybody  in  Car- 
liogford  to  dinner,"  said  the  young  house- 
keeper, "  and  all  the  clergymen,  even  that 
Mr.  Leeson  ;  and  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
except  j\Ir.  Wentworth,  papa  ;  he  has  done 
nothing  wicked,  so  far  as  we  know.  I  dare- 
say he  won't  want  to  bring  Rosa  Elsworthy 
with  him  ;  and  why  shouldn't  he  be  asked 
here?"  said  Lucy,  looking  full  in  his  face 


with  her  bright  eyes.  Mr.  Wodehouse  was 
entirely  discomfited,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  "  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  you 
mean  yourselves,  you  women,"  he  muttered; 
and  then,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and 
a  hasty  "  settle  it  as  you  please,' '  the  church- 
warden's boots  creaked  hastily  out  of  the 
room,  and  out  of  the  house. 

After  this  a  dead  silence  fell  upon  the 
drawing-room  and  its  two  occupants.  They 
did  not  burst  forth  into  mutual  comment  upon 
this  last  piece  of  Carlingford  news,  as  they 
would  have  done  under  any  other  circumstan- 
ces ;  on  the  contrary,  they  bent  over  their 
several  occupations  with  quite  an  unusual 
devotion,  not  exchanging  so  much  as  a  look. 
Lucy,  over  her  needlework,  was  the  steadiest 
of  the  two  ;  she  was  still  at  the  same  point  in 
her  thoughts,  owning  to  herself  that  she  was 
startled,  and  indeed  shocked,  by  what  rfie 
had  heard — that  it  was  a  great  pity  for  Mr. 
Wentworth  ;  perhaps  that  it  was  not  quite 
what  might  have  been  expected  of  him, — and 
then  she  checked  herself,  and  went  back  again 
to  her  original  acknowledgment.  To  tell 
the  truth,  though  she  assured  herself  that 
she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  a  strange 
sense  of  having  just  passed  through  an  un- 
expected illness,  lay  underneath  Lucy's  com- 
posure. It  was  none  of  her  business,  to  be 
sure,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  she 
had  just  had  a  fever,  or  some  other  sudden 
unlooked-for  attack,  and  that  nobody  knew 
of  it,  and  that  she  must  get  well  as  she  best 
could,  without  any  help  from  without. 

It  was  quite  half-an-hour  before  Miss 
Wodehouse  got  up  from  tlie  knitting  which 
she  had  spoiled  utterly,  trying  to  take  up  the 
dropped  stitches  with  her  trembling  fingers, 
and  dropping  others  by  every  effort  she 
made.  The  poor  lady  went  wistfully  about 
the  room,  wandering  from  corner  to  corner, 
as  if  in  search  of  something ;  at  last  she 
took  courage  to  speak,  when  she  found  her- 
self behind  her  young  sister.  "  Dear,  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  true,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
suddenly,  with  a  little  sob  ;  and  then  she 
came  close  to  Lucy's  chair,  and  put  her 
hand  timidly  upon  her  sister's  shoulder, 
"Think  how  many  good  things  you  two 
have  done  together,  dear  ;  and  is  it  likely 
you  are  to  be  parted  like  this?"  said  the  in- 
judicious comforter.  It  felt  rather  like  an- 
other attack  of  fever  to  Lucy,  as  unexpected 
as  the  last. 
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"  Don't  speak  so,  please,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  with  a  momentary  shiver.  "  It  is  about 
Mr.  Wentvvorth  you  mean?"  she  went  on 
a,fter  a  little  without  turninor  her  head.  "  I 
— am  sorry,  of  course.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
do  him — harm,"  and  then  she  made  a  pause 
and  stumbled  over  her  sewing  with  finorers 
which  felt  feeble  and  powerless  to  the  very 
tips — all  on  account  of  this  fever  she  had  had. 
*'  But  I  don't  know  any  reason  why  you  and 
I  should  discuss  it,  Mary,"  she  said,  getting 
up  in  her  turn,  not  quite  sure  whether  she 
could  stand  at  this  early  period  of  her  conva- 
lescence, but  resolved  to  try.  "  We  are  both 
Mr.  Wentworth's  friends — and  we  need  not 
say  any  harm  of  him.  I  have  to  get  something 
out  of  the  store-room  for  to-night." 

"  But,  Lucy,"  said  the  tender,  trembling 
sister,  who  did  not  know  how  to  be  wise  and 
silent,  '•'  I  trust  him,  and  you  don't.  0 
my  dear,  it  will  break  my  heart.  I  know 
some  part  of  it  is  not  true.  I  know  one  thing 
in  which  he  is  quite — quite  innocent.  0 
Lucy,  my  darling,  if  you  distrust  him  it  will 
be  returning  evil  for  good  !  "  cried  poor  Miss 
Wodehouse,  with  tears.  As  for  Lucy  she 
did  not  quite  know  what  her  sister  said. 
She  only  felt  that  it  was  cruel  to  stop  her, 
and  look  at  her,  and  talk  to  her,  and  there 
woke  up  in  her  mind  a  fierce,  sudden  spark 
of  resistance  to  the  intolerable. 

"  Why  do  you  hold  me  ?  I  may  have  been 
ill,  but  I  can  stand  well  enough  by  myself," 
cried  Lucy,  to  her  sister's  utter  bewilderment. 
"  That  is,  I — I  mean,  I  have  other  things  to 
attend  to,"  she  cried,  breaking  into  a  few 
hot  tears  of  mortification  over  this  self-be- 
trayal ;  and  so  went  away  in  a  strange  glow 
and  tremble  of  sudden  passion,  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  before  in  that  quiet  house. 
She  went  direct  to  the  store-room,  as  she  had 
said,  and  got  out  what  was  wanted  ;  and  only . 
iafter  that  was  done  permitted  herself  to  go 
up  to  her  room,  and  turn  the  key  in  her  door. 
Though  she  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  and  much 
beloved  in  Prickett's  Lane,  she  was  still  but 
6ne  of  Eve's  poor,  petulant  women-children, 
and  had  it  in  her  to  fly  at  an  intruder  on  her 
suffering,  like  any  other  wounded  creature. 
But  she  did  not  make  any  wild  demonstration 
of  her  pain,  even  when  shut  up  thus  in  her 
fortress.  She  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  in  a  kind 
of  dull  heaviness,  looking  into  vacancy.  She 
was  not  positively  thinking  of  Mr.  Went- 
"Worth,  or  of  any  one  thing  in  particular.   She 


was  only  conseious  of  a  terrible  difference 
somehow  in  everything  about  her — in  the  air 
which  choked  her  breathing,  and  the  light 
which  blinded  her  eyes.  When  she  came  to 
herself  a  little,  she  said  over  and  over,  half- 
aloud,  that  everything  was  just  the  same  as 
it  had  always  been,  and  that  to  her  at  least 
nothing  had  happened  ;  but  that  declaration, 
though  made  with  vehemence,  did  not  alter 
matters.  The  world  altogether  had  sustained 
a  change.  The  light  that  was  in  it  was  dark- 
ened, and  the  heart  stilled.  All  at  once,  in- 
stead of  a  sweet,  spontaneous  career,  provid- 
ing for  its  own  wants  day  by  day,  life  came 
to  look  like  something  which  required  such 
an  amount  of  courage  and  patience  and  en- 
durance as  Lucy  had  not  at  hand  to  support 
her  in  the  way  ;  and  her  heart  failed  her  at 
the  moment  when  she  found  this  out. 

Notwithstanding,  the  people  who  dined  at 
Mr.  Wodehouse's  that  night  thought  it  a  very 
agreeable  little  party,  and  more  than  one  re- 
peated the  remark,  so  familiar  to  most  persons 
in  society  in  Carlingford — that  Wodehouse's 
parties  were  the  pleasantest  going,  though  he 
himself  was  hum-drum  enough.  Two  or  three 
of  the  people  present  had  heard  the  gossip 
about  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  discussed  it,  as 
was  natural,  taking  different  views  of  the 
subject ;  and  poor  Miss  Wodehouse  took  up 
his  defence  so  warmly  and  with  such  tearful 
vehemence,  that  there  were  smiles  to  be  seen 
on  several  faces.  As  for  Lucy,  she  made  only 
a  very  simple  remark  on  the  subject.  She 
said  :  "  Mr.  Wentworth  is  a  great  friend  of 
ours,  and  I  think  I  would  rather  not  hear 
any  gossip  about  him."  Of  course  there 
were  one  or  two  keen  observers  who  put  a 
subtle  meaning  to  this,  and  knew  what  was 
signified  by  her  looks  and  her  ways  all  the 
evening ;  but,  most  likely,  they  were  alto- 
gether mistaken  in  their  suppositions,  for  no- 
body could  possibly  watch  her  so  closely  as 
did  Miss  Wodehouse,  who  knew  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon,  at  the  close  of  the 
evening,  whether  her  young  sister  was  very 
wretched  or  totally  indifferent.  The  truth 
was  certainly  not  to  be  discovered,  for  that 
night  at  least,  in  Lucy's  looks. 

CHAPTER  XTV. 

The  next  afternoon  there  were  signs  of  a 
considerable  commotion  in  Mr.  Elsworthy's 
shop.  Rosa  had  disappeared  altogether,  and 
Mrs.  Elsworthy,  with  a,n  ominous  redness  on 
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her  cheeks,  bad  taken  the  place  generally  held 
by  that  more  agreeable  little  figure.  All  the 
symptoms  of  having  been  engaged  in  an  affray 
from  which  she  had  retired  not  altogether 
victorious  were  in  Mrs.  Elsworthy's  face,  and 
the  errand-boys  vanished  from  her  neighbor- 
hood with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  found 
out  little  parcels  to  deliver  which  would  have 
eluded  their  most  anxious  search  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Elsworthy  himself  occupied 
his  usual  place  in  the  foreground,  without  the 
usual  marks  of  universal  content  and  satisfac- 
tion with  all  his  surroundings  which  generally 
distinguished  him.  An  indescribable  appear- 
ance of  having  been  recently  snubbed  hung 
about  the  excellent  man,  and  his  glances 
towards  the  back  shop,  and  the  glances  di- 
rected from  the  back  shop  to  him,  told  with 
BuflBcient  significance  the  quarter  from  which 
his  humiliation  had  proceeded.  It  had  done 
him  good,  as  such  painful  discipline  generally 
does ;  for  he  was  clearing  out  some  drawers 
in  which  sundry  quires  of  paper  had  broken 
loose  and  run  into  confusion,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  yvho  ought  to  have  done  it  weeks  ago. 
As  for  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  she  was 
standing  in  the  obscure  distance  behind  the 
counter  knitting  a  blue  stocking,  which  was 
evidently  intended  for  no  foot  but  his.  There 
was  a  chair  close  by,  but  Mrs.  Elsworthy  dis- 
dained to  sit  down.  She  stood  with  her 
knitting,  in  conscious  power,  now  and  then 
suffering  a  confession  of  her  faith  to  escape 
her.  "  There's  nothing  as  don't  go  contmry 
in  this  world,"  said  the  discontented  wife, 
"  when  a  man's  a  fool."  It  was  hard  upon 
Mr.  Elsworthy  that  his  ears  were  sharp,  and 
that  he  knew  exactly  what  this  agreeable 
murmur  was.  But  he  was  wise  in  his  gener- 
ation, and  made  no  reply. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when,  of  all 
persons  in  Carlingford,  it  occurred  to  Miss 
Leonora  Wentworth  to  enter  Mr.  Elsworthy's 
shop.  Not  that  she  was  alone,  or  bent  upon 
any  errand  of  inquiry  ;  for  Miss  Leonora  sel- 
dom moved  about  unattended  by  her  sisters, 
whom  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  take  out  for  ex- 
ercise ;  and,  wonderfully  enough,  she  had  not 
found  out  yet  what  was  the  source  of  Miss 
Dora's  mysteries  and  depression,  having  been 
still  occupied  meantime  by  her  own  "  great 
work  "  in  her  London  district,  and  the  affair 
of  the  gin-palace,  which  was  still  undecided. 
She  had  been  talking  a  great  deal  about  this 
gin-palace  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours; 


and  to  hear  Miss  Leonora,  you  might  have 
supposed  that  all  the  powers  of  heaven  must 
fail  and  be  discomfited  before  this  potent  in- 
strument of  evil,  and  that,  after  all,  Bibles 
and  missionaries  were  much  less  effective  than 
the  stoppage  of  the  license,  upon  which  all 
her  agents  were  bent.  At  all  events,  such 
an  object  of  interest  had  swept  out  from  her 
thoughts  the  vague  figure  of  her  nephew, 
Frank,  and  Aunt  Dora's  mysterious  anxieties 
on  his  account.  When  the  three  ladies  ap- 
proached Elsworthy's,  the  first  thing  that  at- 
tracted their  attention  was  Rosa,  the  little 
Rosa  who  had  been  banished  from  the  shop, 
and  whom  Mrs.  Elsworthy  believed  to  be  ex- 
piating her  sins  in  a  back  room ,  in  tears  an(i 
darkness ;  instead  of  which  the  little  girl 
was  looking  out  of  her  favorite  window,  and 
amusing  herself  much  with  all  that  was  going 
on  in  Grange  Lane.  Though  she  was  flut- 
tered by  the  scolding  she  had  received,  Rosa 
only  looked  prettier  than  usual  with  her 
flushed  cheeks ;  and  so  many  things  had  been 
put  into  her  nonsensical  little  head  during 
the  last  two  days,  especially  by  her  aunt's  de- 
nunciations, that  her  sense  of  self-importance 
was  very  much  heightened  in  consequence. 
She  looked  at  the  Miss  Wentworths  with  a 
throb  of  mingled  pride  and  alarm,  wondering 
whether  perh.;p6  she  might  know  more  of 
them  some  day,  if  Mr.  Wentworth  was  really 
fond  of  her,  as  people  said — which  thought 
gave  Rosa  a  wonderful  sensation  of  awe  and 
delighted  vanity.  Meanwhile,  the  three  Miss 
Wentworths  looked  at  lier  with  very  diverse 
feelings.  "I  must  speak  to  these  people 
about  that  little  girl,  if  nobody  else  has  sense 
enough  to  do  it,"  said  Miss  Leonortj;  "  she  is 
evidently  going  wrong  as  fast  as  she  can,  the 
little  fool :  "  and  the  iron-gray  sister  went  into 
Mr.  Elsworthy's  in  this  perfectly  composed 
and  habitual  frame  of  mind,  with  her  head 
full  of  the  application  which  was  to  be  made  to 
the  licensing  magistrates  to-day,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mici]ael,and  totally  unaware  that  any- 
body belonging  to  herself  could  ever  be  con- 
nected with  the  incautious  little  coquette  at 
the  window.  Miss  Dora's  feelings  were  very 
different.  It  was  much  against  her  will  that 
she  was  going  at  all  into  this  obnoxious  shop, 
and  the  eyes  which  she  hastily  uplifted  to  the 
window  and  withdrew  again  with  lively  dis- 
gust and  dislike,  were  both  angry  and  tear- 
ful :  "  Little  forward,  shameless  thing,"  Miss 
Dora  said  to  herself,  with  a  little  toss  of  her 
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head.  As  for  Miss  Wentworth,  it  was  not 
her  custom  to  say  anything — but  she,  too, 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  pretty  face  at  the 
window,  and  secretly  concluded  that  it  might 
all  be  quite  true,  and  that  she  had  known  a 
young  man  make  a  fool  of  himself  before  now 
for  such  another.  So  they  all  went  in,  un- 
witting that  they  came  at  the  end  of  a  do- 
mestic hurricane,  and  that  the  waters  were 
still  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  Miss  Went- 
worth took  the  only  chair,  as  was  natural, 
and  sat  down  sweetly  to  wait  for  Leonora, 
and  Miss  Dora  lingered  behind  while  her  sis- 
ter made  her  purchases.  Miss  Leonora  wanted 
some  books 

"  And  I  came  here,"  she  said  with  engag- 
ing candor,  "because  I  see  no  other  shop 
in  this  part  of  the  town  except  Master's, 
which,  of  course,  I  would  not  enter.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  do  without  books,  but  1  can't 
aflPord  to  compromise  my  principles,  Mr.  Els- 
worthy  ;  "  to  which  Mr.  Elsworthy  had  re- 
plied, "  No,  ma'am,  of  course  not — such  a 
thing  ain't  to  be  expected  ;  "  with  one  eye 
upon  his  customer,  and  one  upon  his  bellig- 
erent wife. 

"  And,  by  the  by,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  speak  about  what  does  not  concern  me," 
said  Miss  Leonora  cheerfully,  "  I  think  you 
should  look  after  that  little  girl  of  yours 
more  carefully  ; — recollect  I  don't  mean  any 
offen  ce  ;  but  she's  very  pretty,  you  know, 
and  very  young  and  vain,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  saw  her  the  other  evening  going 
down  Grange  Lane,  a  great  deal  too  late  for 
such  a  creature  to  be  out ;  and  though  I 
don't  doubt,  you  are  very  particular  where 
she  goes ' ' 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  Mrs.  Els- 
worthy, who  could  not  keep  silence  any 
longer,  broke  in  ardently,  with  all  her  knit- 
ting needles  in  front  of  her,  disposed  like  a 
kind  of  porcupine  mail  — 

"  I'm  well  known  in  Carlingford  —  better 
known  than  most,"  said  Mrs.  Elsworthy 
with  a  sob  ;  "  such  a  thing  as  not  being  par- 
ticular was  never  named  to  me.  I  strive 
and  I  toll  from  mornjng  to  night,  as  all 
things  should  be  respectable  and  kep'  in 
good  order  ;  but  what's  the  good  ?  Here's 
my  heart  broken,  that's  all ;  and  Elsworthy 
standing  gaping  like  a  gaby  as  he  is.  There 
ain't  nothing  as  don't  go  contrairy,  when 
folks  is  tied  to  a  set  of  fools,"  cried  the 
indignant  matron.     "  As  for  pretty,  I  don't 


know  nothing  about  it;  IVe  got  too  much 
to  do  minding  my  own  business.  Them  as 
has  nothing  to  think  of  but  stand  in  the  shop 
and  twiddle  their  thumbs,  ought  to  look  to 
that ;  but,  ma'am,  if  you'll  believe  me,  it 
ain't  no  fault  of  mine.  It  ain't  my  will  to 
throw  her  in  any  young  gentleman's  way; 
not  to  say  a  clergyman  as  we're  bound  to  re- 
spect. Whatever  you  does,  ladies, — and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  at  your  taking  away  your 
custom,  nor  nothing  else  as  was  a  punish- 
ment— don't  blame  me  !  " 

"  But  you  forget,  Mrs.  Elsworthy,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, — nothing  at 
all ;  my  nephew  knows  very  well  what  he  is 
about,"  said  Miss  Dora,  in  injudicious  haste. 
"  Mr.  Wentworth  is  not  at  all  likely  to  for- 
get himself,"  continued  that  poor  lady,  get- 
ting confused  as  her  sister  turned  round  and 
stared  at  her.  *'  Of  course  it  was  all  out  of 
kindness  ; — I — I  know  Frank  did  not  mean 
anything,"  cried  the  unfortunate  aunt.  Leo- 
nora's look,  as  she  turned  round  and  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  her,  took  away  what  little 
breath  Miss  Dora  had. 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  ?"  asked  Miss  Leonora  ; 
"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  anybody  would 
inform  me  what  Mr.  Wentworth  can  possi- 
bly have  to  do  with  it  ?  I  daresay  you  mis- 
understood me  ;  I  said  you  were  to  look 
after  that  little  girl — your  niece,  or  whatever 
she  is;  I  did  not  say  anything  about  Mr. 
Wentworth,"  said  the  strong-minded  sister, 
looking  round  upon  them  all.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  forgot  all  about  the  license,  and 
turned  upon  Mr.  Elsworthy  with  an  empha- 
sis which  almost  drove  that  troubled  citizen 
to  his  knees. 

"  That  was  how  I  understood  it,"  said  the 
clerk  of  St.  Roque's  humbly  ;  '•  there  wasn't 
nothing  said  about  Mr.  Wentworth  —  nor 
there  couldn't  be  as  I  know  of,  but  what 
was  in  his  favor,  for  there  ain't  many  young 
men  like  our  clergymen  left  in  the  Church. 
It  ain't  because  I'm  speaking  to  respected 
ladies  as  is  his  relations;  folks  may  talk," 
said  Mr.  Elsworthy  with  a  slight  faltering, 
"but  I  never  see  his  equal ;  and  as  for  an 
act  of  kindness  to  an  orphan  child " 

"  The  orphan  child  is  neither  here  nor 
there,"  said  his  angry  wife,  who  had  taken 
up  her  post  by  his  side;  "  a  dozen  fathers 
and  mothers  couldn't  have  done  better  by  her 
than  we've  done  ;  and  to  go  and  lay  out  her 
snares  for  them  as  i&  so  far  above  her,  if 
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you'll  believe  me,  ma'am,  it's  nigh  broken 
my  heart.  She's  neither  flesh  nor  blood  o' 
mine,"  cried  the  aggrieved  woman  ;  "  there 
■would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell  if  she 
had  belonged  to  me.  I'd  have  —  murdered 
her,  ma'am,  though  it  ain't  proper  to  say  so, 
afore  we'd  have  gone  and  raised  a  talk  like 
this  ;  it  ain't  my  blame,  if  it  was  my  dying 
■word,"  cried  Mrs.  Els  worthy,  relapsing  into 
angry  tears  ;  "  I'm  one  as  has  always  shown 
her  a  good  example,  and  never  gone  flirting 
about,  nor  cast  my  eyes  to  one  side  to  ano- 
ther for  the  best  man  as  ever  walked  ;  and 
to  think  as  a  respeetaljle  family  should  be 
brought,  to  shame  through  her  doings,  and  a 
gentleman  as  is  a  clergyman  got  himself 
teilked  about — it's  gone  nigh  to  kill  me,  that's 
what  it's  done,"  sobbed  the  virtuous  matron ; 
"  and  I  don't  see  as  nobody  cares." 

Miss  Leonora  had  been  woke  up  suddenly 
out  of  her  abstract  occupations  ;  she  pene- 
trated to  the  heart  of  the  matter  while  all 
this  talk  was  going  on.  She  transfixed  her 
Bister  Dora,  who  seemed  much  inclined  to 
cry  like  ^Mrs.  Elsworthy,  with  a  look  which 
overwhelmed  that  trembling  woman  ;  then 
she  addressed  herself  with  great  suavity  to 
the  matter  in  hand. 

"  I  suppose  this  poor  little  foolish  child  has 
been  getting  herself  talked  about,"  said  Miss 
Leonora.  "  It's  a  pity  to  be  sure,  but  I  dare- 
8sy  it's  not  so  bad  as  you  think.  As  for  her 
laying  snares  for  people  above  her,  I  wouldn't 
be  afraid  of  that.  Poor  little  thing!  It's 
not  go  easy  as  you  think  laying  snares.  Per- 
haps it's  the  new  minister  at  Salem  Chapel 
■who  has  been  paying  attention  to  her?  I 
•would  not  take  any  notice  of  it  if  I  were  you. 
Don't  let  her  loll  about  at  the  window  as 
she's  doing,  and  don't  let  her  go  out  so  late, 
and  give  her  plenty  of  work  to  do.  My  maid 
wants  some  one  to  help  in  her  needlework. 
Perhaps  this  child  would  do,  Cecilia?"  said 
Miss  Leonora.  *♦  As  for  her  snares,  poor 
thing,  I  don't  feel  much  afraid  of  them.  I 
daresay  if  Mr.  Wentworth  had  Sunday  classes 
for  the  young  people  as  I  wished  him  to  have, 
and  took  pains  to  give  them  proper  instruc- 
tion, such  things  would  not  happen.  If  you 
send  her  to  my  maid,  I  flatter  myself  she 
"will  soon  come  to  her  senses.  Good  morn- 
ing ;  and  you  will  please  to  send  me  the  books 
— there  are  some  others  I  want  you  to  get  for 
me  next  week,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy's  patron- 
ess.    "  I  will  follow  you,  Dora,  please,"  and 


^liss  Leonora  swept  her  sisters  out  before  her, 
and  went  upon  her  way  with  indescribable 
grandeur.  Even  little  Rosa  felt  the  change, 
where  she  sat  at  the  window  looking  out. 
The  little  vain  creature  no  longer  felt  it  pos- 
sible to  believe,  as  she  looked  after  them,  that 
she  ever  could  be  anything  to  the  Miss  Went- 
worths  except  a  little  girl  in  a  shop.  It  shook 
her  confidence  in  what  people  said  ;  and  it 
was  as  well  for  her  that  she  withdrew  from, 
the  window  at  that  conjuncture,  and  so  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  her  aunt  come  up- 
stairs, and  of  darting  back  again  to  the  peni- 
tential darkness  of  her  own  chamber  at  the 
back  of  the  house — which  saved  Rosa  some 
angry  words  at  least. 

As  for  Miss  Leonora  Wentworth,  she  said 
nothing  to  her  sisters  on  this  new  subject. 
She  saw  them  safely  home  in  their  own  apart- 
ments, and  went  out  again  without  explain- 
ing her  movements.  When  she  was  gone, 
Miss  Wentworth  listened  to  Miss  Dora's 
doubts  and  tears  with  her  usual  patience,  but 
did  not  go  into  the  matter  much.  "  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  it  is  your  fault  or  not," 
said  Aunt  Cecilia,  with  a  larger  amount  of 
words  than  usual,  and  a  sharpness  very  un- 
common with  her;  "  but  I  daresay  Leonora 
will  set  it  all  right."  After  all,  the  confi- 
dence which  the  elder  sister  had  in  Leonora 
was  justified.  She  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  her  about  the  "  great  work,"  nor  was 
dispSsed  to  connect  the  non-licensing  of  the 
gin-palace  in  any  way  with  the  faithfulness 
of  God  :  but  she  comprehended  in  her  gentle 
heart  that  there  were  other  matters  of  which 
Leonora  was  capable.  As  for  Mhs  Dora,  she 
went  to  the  summer-house  at  last,  and,  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  window,  cried  under  her 
breath  till  she  had  a  very  bad  headache,  and 
was  no  use  for  any  purpose  under  heaven. 
She  thought  nothing  less  than  that  Leonora 
had  gone  abroad  to  denounce  poor  Frank,  and 
tell  everybody  how  wicked  he  was ;  and  she 
was  sure  her  poor  dear  boy  did  not  mean 
anything  !  She  sat  with  her  head  growing 
heavier  and  heavier,  watching  for  her  sister's 
return,  and  calculating  v/ithin  herself  how 
many  places  Leonora  must  have  called  at,  and 
how  utterly  gone  by  this  time  must  be  the 
character  of  the  Perpetual  Curate.  At  last, 
in  utter  despair,  with  her  thin  curls  all  limp 
about  her  poor  cheeks.  Miss  Dora  had  to  go 
to  bed  and  have  the  room  darkened,  and 
swallow  cups  of  green  tea  and  other  nauseous 
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compounds,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  her 
maid,  who  was  learned  in  headache.  The 
poor  lady  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  after  a  time, 
and  saw  in  a  hideous  dream,  her  sister  Leo- 
nora marching  from  house  to  house  of  poor 
Frank's  friends,  and  closing  door  after  door 
with  all  sorts  of  clang  and  dash  upon  the  re- 
turning prodigal.  "  But  oh,  it  was  not  my 
fault — oh,  my  dear  she  found  it  out  herself. 
You  do  not  think  I  was  to  blame?  "  sobbed 
poor  Aunt  Dora  in  her  troubled  slumber ; 
and  her  headache  did  not  get  any  better  not- 
withstanding the  green  tea. 

Miss  Dora's  visions  were  partly  realized, 
for  it  was  quite  true  that  her  iron-gray  sister 
was  making  a  round  of  calls  upon  Frank's 
friends.  Miss  Leonora  Went  worth  went  out 
in  great  state  that  day.  She  had  her  hand- 
somest dress  on,  and  the  bonnet  which  her 
maid  had  calculated  upon  as  her  own  prop- 
erty, because  it  was  much  too  nice  for  Miss 
Leonora.  In  this  imposing  attire  she  went 
to  see  IMrs.  Had  win,  and  was  very  gracious 
to  that  unsuspecting  woman,  and  learned  a 
few  things  of  which  she  had  not  the  least  con- 
ception previously.  Then  she  went  to  the 
Miss  Wodehouses,  and  made  the  elder  sister 
there  mighty  uncomfortable  by  her  keen  looks 
and  questions  ;  and  what  Miss  Leonora  did 
after  that  was  not  distinctly  known  to  any 
one.  She  got  into  Prickett's  Lane  somehow, 
and  stumbled  upon  No.  10,  much  to  th^  sur- 
prise of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  before  she  re- 
turned homo  she  had  given  Mrs.  ^Morgan  her 
advice  about  the  Virginian  creeper  which  was 
intended  to  conreal  the  continual  passage  of 
the  raihvay  traina.  "  But  I  would  not  trust 
to  trellis- work.  I  would  build  up  the  wall 
a  few  feet  higher,  and  then  you  will  have 
some  satisfaction  in  your  work,"  said  Miss 
Leonora,  and  left  the  rector's  wife  to  consider 
the  matter  in  rather  an  agreeable  state  of 
mind,  for  that  had  been  Mrs.  Morgan's  opin- 
ion all  along.  After  this  last  visit  the  active 
aunt  returned  home,  going  leisurely  along 
George  Street,  and  down  Grange  Lane,  with 
meditative  steps.  Miss  Leonora^  of  course, 
would  not  for  kingdoms  have  confessed  that 
any  new  light  had  come  into  her  mind,  or 
that  some  very  ordinary  people  in  Carling- 
ford,  no  one  of  whom  she  could  have  confi- 
dently affirmed  to  be  a  converted  person,  had 
left  a  certain  vivid  and  novel  impression  upon 
her  thoughts.  She  went  along  much  more 
slowly  than  usuai  in  this  new  mood  of  re- 


flectiveness. She  was  not  thinking  of  the 
licensing  magistrate  of  St.  Michael's,  nor  the 
beautiful  faith  of  the  colporteur .  Other  ideas 
filled  her  mind  at  the  moment.  Whether 
perhaps,  after  all,  a  man  who  did  his  duty 
by  rich  and  poor,  and  could  encounter  all 
things  for  love  and  duty's  sake,  was  not  about 
the  best  man  for  a  parish  priest,  even  though 
he  did  have  choristers  in  white  surplices,  and 
lilies  on  the  Easter  altar  ?  Whether  it  might 
not  be  a  comfort  to  knov/  that  in  the  pretty 
parsonage  at  Skelmersdale,  there  was  some 
one  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice  for 
the  help  of  a  friend  or  the  succor  of  a  soul — 
brother  to  Charley  who  won  the  Cross  for 
valor,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  race  ?  Some 
strange  moisture  came  into  the  corners  of 
Miss  Leonora's  eyes.  There  was  Gerald,  too, 
whom  the  Perpetual  Curate  had  declared  to 
be  the  best  man  he  ever  knew  ;  and  the  Evan- 
gelical woman,  with  all  her  prejudices,  could 
not  in  her  heart  deny  it.  Various  other 
thoughts  of  a  similar  description,  but  too 
shadowy  to  bear  expression,  came  in  spite  of 
herself  through  Miss  Leonora's  mind.  "  AVe 
know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners  ;  but  if 
any  man  be  a  w^orshipper  of  God  and  doeth 
his  will,  him  he  heareth  ;  "  and  it  occurred 
to  her  vaguely,  for  the  first  time,  that  she 
was  harder  to  please  than  her  ^Master.  Not 
that  such  an  idea  could  get  possession  of  a 
mind  so  well  fortified,  at  the  first  assault; 
but  it  was  strange  how  often  the  thought 
came  back  to  her  that  the  man  who  had 
thrilled  through  all  those  people  about  Prick- 
ett's Lane  a  kind  of  vague  sense  that 
they  were  Christians,  and  not  hopeless 
wretches,  forgotten  of  God  ;  and  who  had. 
taken  in  the  mysterious  lodger  at  Mrs. 
Hadwin's,  bearing  the  penalty  of  suspicion 
without  complaint,  would  be  true  at  his  post 
wherever  he  might  be,  and  was  a  priest  of 
God's  appointing.  Such  were  the  strangely 
novel  ideas  which  went  flashing  through  Miss 
Leonora's  mind  as  she  went  home  to  dinner, 
ejecting  summarily  the  new  gin-palace  and 
her  favorite  colporteur.  If  anybody  had 
stated  them  in  words,  she  would  have  indig- 
nantly scouted  such  latitudinarian  stuflP;  but 
they  kept  flickering  in  the  strangest  fluctua- 
tions, coming  and  going,  bringing  in  native 
Wentworth  prejudices  and  natural  affections 
to  overcome  all  other  prepossessions,  in  the 
most  inveterate,  unexplainable  way.  For  it 
will  be  apparent  that  INIiss  Leonora,  being  a 
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woman  of  sense,  utterly  scorned  the  Rosa 
Elsworthy  hypothesis,  and  comprehended  as 
nearly  how  it  happened  as  it  was  possible  for 
any  one  unaware  of  the  facts  to  do. 

Such  were  the  good  and  bad  angels  who 
fought  over  the  curate's  fate  while  he  was 
away.  He  might  have  been  anxious  if  he 
had  known  anything  about  them,  or  had  been 
capable  of  imagining  any  such  clouds  as  those 
which  overshadowed  his  good  name  in  the 
lively  imagination  of  Carlingford.  But  Rosa 
Elsworthy  never  could  have  occurred  to  the 
unconscious  young  man  as  a  special  danger, 
any  more  than  the  relenting  in  the  heart  of 
his  Aunt  Leonora  could  have  dawned  upon 
him  as  a  possible  happiness.  To  tell  the 
truth,  he  had  left  home,  so  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned,  in  rather  a  happy  state  of 


mind  than  otherwise,  with  healthful  impulses 
of  opposition  to  the  rector,  and  confidence  in 
the  sympathy  of  Lucy.  To  hear  that  Lucy 
had  given  him  up,  and  that  Misn  Leonorq, 
and  Mrs.  Morgan  were  the  only  people  who 
believed  in  him,  would  have  gone  pretty  far 
at  this  moment  to  make  an  end  of  the  Per- 
petual Curate.  But  fortunately  he  knew 
nothing  about  it :  and  while  Lucy  held  her 
head  high  with  pain,  and  walked  over  the 
burning  coals  a  conscious  martyr,  and  Miss 
Dora  sobbed  herself  asleep  in  her  darkened 
room,  all  on  his  account,  there  was  plenty  of 
trouble,  perplexity,  and  distress  in  Went- 
worth  Rectory  to  occupy  to  the  full  all  the 
thoughts  and  powers  of  the  Curate  of  St. 
Roque's. 


The  stones  marling  the  head  and  foot  of  Daniel 
Defoe's  gi-ave  in  Bunhill-fields  had  become  almost 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  inscription,  except 
one  letter,  obliterated.  They  have  recently,  says 
the  City  Press,  been  raised  and  repaired,  with 
the  addition  of  a  suitable  epitaph,  at  the  expense 
of  Dr.  Rogers  of  Dalston. 


The  September  number  of  the  Alpine  Journal, 
a  quarterly  record  of  mountain  adventure,  pub- 
li^jhed  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  contains  a 
summary  of  the  new  Alpine  expeditions,  or  moun- 
tain ascents,  that  have  been  made  this  summer, 
up  to  August  12,  by  English  tourists,  chiefly 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  The  particulars  of 
twenty-three  distinct  new  ascents  up  to  that  date 
are  given — some  successful  to  the  summits,  others 
cut  short  by  impracticabilities  of  one  new  kind  or 
another. 


The  Book- Ex  change  is  the  title  of  a  new 
monthly  advertising  sheet,  of  which  the  first 
number  has  just  appeared.  It  is  "  submitted  to 
literary  men,  book-buyers,  and  all  classes  of 
readers  as  a  prompt,  efficent,  and  cheap  medium 
for  buying,  selling,  or  exchanging  books."  The 
present  number  consists  mainly  of  two  lists — one 
of  books  wanted,  the  other  of  books  ofifered  for 
sale,  with  the  prices  afl&xed  in  most  cases. 


We  (the  Bookseller)  are  informed  that  the 
first  collected  edition  of  the  poems  by  William 
Lithgow,  the  celebrated  traveller  (1618-1648), 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  George 
Stevenson,  Edinburgh.  The  extreme  rarity  of 
the  originals  will,  no  doubt,  cause  this  volume  to 
be  in  request  by  all  collectors  of  old  Scottish 
poetry.  The  impression  is  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred copies. 


Messrs.  Smith,  Eldeb,  and  Co.  announce  for 
publication  early  in  the  autumn  an  illustrated 
volume  on  the  Lake  Districts  o**  England,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Linton,  both  letter-press  and  drawings 
being  furnished  by  them.  The  same  publishers 
have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
author  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  late  United  States 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  to  publish  here  simulta- 
neously with  their  appearance  in  America,  his 
reminiscences  of  his  residence  in  this  country, 
under  the  title,  ♦♦  Our  Old  Home." 


Mk.  Froude  has  been  busy  aboat  the  Siman- 
cas  INISS.,  and  intends,  it  is  said,  making  liberal 
reference  to  scandals  about  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
his  fii-st  and  second  volumes  of  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  that  queen,  forming  the  seventh  and 
eighth  volumes  of  his  "  History  of  England  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  EUzabeth." 
Hitherto  the  extracts  given  from  these  Simancas 
documents  seem  entitled  to  no  moi*e  credit  than 
is  usually  accorded  to  the  scandals  promulgated 
by  Nicholas  Saunders  and  Girolame  Pollini  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


A  SIXTH  and  concluding  volume  of  the  works 
of  John  Knox,  the  Scottish  reformer,  edited  by 
Mr.  David  Laing,  will  shortly  appear,  and  will 
complete  the  series  of  the  Wodrow  Society's  pub- 
lications. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  announce  in  their 
advertisements,  that  they  have  been  appointed 
publishers  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  that 
"  on  and  after  October  1st,  all  pubiications  issued 
from  the  Learned  Side  by  the  delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  will  be  supplied  by  them." 
They  succeed  Messrs.  J.  PL  Parker  and  Son  as 
publishers  to  the  University. 
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From  The  Reader. 
KENAN'S  "LIFE  OF  JESUS." 
Vie  de  Jesus.     Par  Ernest  Renan,  Membre  de 
rinstitut.     (Paris  :  Michel  Levy  Freres.) 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  name  of 
Ernest  Renan  has  been  heard  of  as  that  of  a 
French  scholar  and  thinker  almost  singular 
for  the  seriousness  of  his  tone  and  purpose 
among  his  literary  compatriots,  and  worthy 
to  be  known  and  studied  beyond  the  limits 
of  France.  A  Breton  by  birth,  and  now  over 
forty  years  of  age,  he  has  long  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  French  ori- 
entalists— in  which  capacity  he  held  the  He- 
brew Professorship  in  the  College  de  France^ 
until  the  recent  outcry  against  his  hetero- 
doxy forced  the  government  to  remove  him. 
For,  along  with  his  scholarship,  he  possesses 
a  rare  amount  of  the  purely  speculative  spirit 
and  genius,  and  the  faculty  also  of  a  remark- 
ably eloquent  and  graceful  writer ;  and,  al- 
though most  of  his  writings  were  on  such 
subjects  as  might  naturally  be  handled  by  a 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  the  entire  tenor  and 
substance  of  these  writings — his  "  General 
History  of  the  Semitic  Tongues,"  his  "  Es- 
says on  Religious  History,"  his  "Essays  in 
Morals  and  Criticism,"  his  treatise  "  On  the 
Origin  of  Language,"  his  dissertation  "  On 
Averroes  and  Averroism,"  etc. — had  been 
such  as  to  make  it  clear  that  this  Hebrew 
Professor  was  not  one  of  the  usual  stamp, 
but  had  utterly  parted  from  the  Church  in 
his  conceptions  both  of  Judaism  and  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was,  in  fact,  a  skeptic  of  a  new 
and  very  advanced  type.  What  Bishop  Co- 
lenso  is  now  in  England,  Renan,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  genius  of  far  greater  philosophic 
comprehension,  of  far  richer  information,  and 
of  far  more  poetical  and  sentimental  quality, 
has  for  some  time  been  across  the  Channel. 
The  clergy  anathematize  him  ;  but  the  skep- 
tical French  laity  are  proud  of  him,  and  view 
his  career  with  ever-increasing  interest. 

Into  this  state  of  opinion  about  himself, 
and  about  the  great  questions  which  he  rep- 
resents, Renan  has  flung  his  new  book — his 
"  Life  of  Jesus."  He  had  this  book,  it 
seems,  in  reserve  ;  and  its  publication  has  for 
some  time  been  expected.  It  was  written,  he 
tells  us,  almost  exactly  as  it  now  is,  in  the 
Holy  Land,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  at  the 
close  of  an  expedition  on  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  French  Government  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  ancient  Phoenicia.    This  mission 


had  led  him  to  reside  on  the  frontiers  of  Gal- 
ilee, and  to  travel  much  amid  the  scenes  cel- 
ebrated in  the  history  of  Christ.  "  All  that 
history,"  he  adds,  "  which,  at  a  distance, 
seems  to  float  in  the  clouds  of  an  unreal 
world,  thus  acquired,  as  it  were,  a  body  and 
solidity  which  astonished  me.  Tiie  striking 
accord  of  the  texts  and  the  places,  the  mar- 
vellous harmony  of  the  Gospel  ideal  with  the 
country  which  served  for  its  frame,  were  to 
me  like  a  revelation.  I  had  before  my  eyes 
a  fifth  Gospel,  torn,  but  still  legible,  so  that 
thenceforward,  through  the  medium  of  the 
narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  1  have 
seen,  instead  of  an  abstract  being  such  as 
one  would  say  never  existed,  a  noble  human 
figure  living  and  moving."  He  wrote  the 
present  work  while  these  impressions  were 
fresh  upon  him  and  the  sacred  scenes  were 
still  in  view  ;  he  had  then  scarcely  any  books 
by  him  ;  and  the  only  additions  he  has  made 
since  his  return  home  have  consisted  of  ref- 
erences, notes,  and  verifications.  A  beloved 
sister  was  with  him  in  the  East,  where  she 
died  of  a  fever  which  for  a  time  threatened 
his  own  life  ;  and  it  is  to  her  memory  that 
the  work  is  dedicated. 

Renan's  "  Life  of  Jesus"  is  at  this  mo- 
ment a  European  book.  Everywhere  it  is 
being  read,  and  everywhere  it  is  making  a 
profound  sensation.  Perhaps  the  first  thing 
that  will  strike  any  one  who  reads  it  is  the 
thorough  contrast  it  presents  to  the  famous 
"  Life  of  Jesus  "  by  the  German  Strauss.  M. 
Renan,  indeed,  does  not  reject  Strauss,  but 
rather  accepts  him  on  the  whole.  "  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  remark,"  he  says  in  a  note 
in  his  Introduction,  "  that  not  a  word  in  the 
work  of  M.  Strauss  justifies  the  strange  and 
absurd  calumny  by  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  discredit,  w^ith  superficial  pereons, 
a  work  convenient,  exact,  ingenious,  and  con- 
scientious, though  spoilt  in  its  general  por- 
tions by  an  exclusive  system.  Not  only  has 
M.  Strauss  never  denied  the  existence  of 
Jesus,  but  every  page  of  his  book  implies 
that  existence.  What  is  true  is  that  M. 
Strauss  supposes  the  personal  character  of 
Jesus  more  obliterated  for  us  than  perhaps  in 
reality  it  is."  It  is  by  the  practical  exten- 
sion given  to  this  last  remark  by  M.  Renan 
in  his  work  that  he  has  made  it  so  complete 
a  contrast  to  the  work  of  Strauss.  Strauss's 
work  is  an  attempt  to  disintegrate  the  Gospel 
narratives  from  beginning  to  end — to  show 
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that  they  are  an  accumulation  of  myths  upon 
some  basis  of  fact  which,  as  being  so  covered 
over  with  myths,  is  no  longer  recoverable. 
Renan,  on  the  other  hand,  accepting,  in  a 
modified  form,  some  of  Strauss 's  results,  and 
quietly  omitting  from  the  Gospel  narrative 
what  he  considers  mere  "  legends,"  sets  him- 
self to  construct  the  real  character  and  life 
of  Jesus  out  of  the  materials  that  remain. 
His  work  is  eminently  imaginative  and  con- 
structive, while  that  of  Strauss  is  critical  and 
destructive.  Throughout  the  body  of  the 
book  the  constant  endeavor  is  to  trace  out 
and  vividly  represent  the  lineaments  of  the 
real  historic  Christ  as  he  walked  and  moved 
about  in  Judea  ;  and  only  now  and  then  does 
he  permit  a  critical  remark  to  intrude  itself 
as  he  proceeds.  What  of  criticism  there  is 
in  the  work  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  Intro- 
duction. There  M.  Renan  gives  his  views  as 
to  the  authorship  and  the  relative  degrees  of 
credibility  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  and  there 
also  he  announces,  once  for  all,  the  skeptical 
peculiarity,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which 
readers  must  be  prepared  to  find  in  his  book, 
and  which,  wherever  it.  is  read,  will  provoke 
reclamations  against  it  as,  with  all  its  ex- 
traordinary literary  and  morp.l  merits,  a  blow 
at  the  substance  of  received  Christianity,  and 
occasion  sorrow  in  pious  minds  that  a  man 
of  such  high  and  tender  and  yearningly  de- 
vout genius  should,  as  regards  his  religious 
faith,  be  no  other  than  he  is. 

That  peculiarity  of  the  book  is  its  entire 
rejection  of  the  miraculous.  "  It  is  not,"  he 
Bays,  "  in  the  name  of  this  or  of  that  philos- 
ophy, it  is  in  the  name  of  universal  experi- 
ence, that  we  banish  miracle  from  history." 
And  again,  "  Until  a  new  order  of  things, 
"We  shall  maintain  this  principle  of  historical 
criticism,  that  a  supernatural  story  cannot 
be  admitted  as  such,  that  it  implies  always 
credulity  or  imposture,  and  that  the  duty  of 
the  historian  is  to  interpret  it  and  to  find  out 
what  portion  of  truth,  and  what  portion  of 
error,  it  may  contain."  And  again,  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  "  If  ever  the  worship  of 
Jesus  shall  become  feeble  among  men,  it  will 
be  precisely  on  account  of  the  acts  which 
originally  caused  belief  in  him."  Hence, 
the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  so  far 
as  M.  Renan  does  not  resolve  them  into 
myths  of  later  formation,  but  recognizes 
them  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  original  series 
of  events  as  done  and  countenanced  by  Jesus 
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himself,  are  resolved  by  him  into  a  practice, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  of  a  "  thaumaturgy  " 
then  universally  credited  in  such  lands  as 
Judea.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  miracles, 
indeed — that  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus — he 
goes  farther,  and  resorts  to  a  supposition 
which,  notwithstanding  the  subtle  delicacy 
with  which  he  expresses  it,  will  shock  the 
reader  greatly.  He  supposes  that,  in  this 
case,  there  may  have  been  a  *'  pious  fraud  " 
— though  he  does  not  give  it  in  this  blunt 
name,  but  implies  that  the  oriental  standard 
in  such  matters  must  not  be  identified  with 
the  occidental — on  the  part  of  Martha  and 
Mary  and  Lazarus  himself,  without  Christ's 
knowledge.  No  passage  in  the  whole  work 
will  shock  more  than  this. 

It  is  but  another  statement  of  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  book  that  it  rejects  from  the  first 
the  notion  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  except 
in  the  sense  in  which  divinity  miglit  lie  pre- 
dicted of  the  noblest  and  grandest  human 
being  that  ever  walked  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  of  the  man  Christ,  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  that  M.  Renan  essays  to  write  the 
life.  But,  that  being  once  understood  by  the 
reader,  the  astonishment  will  be  at  the  un- 
paralleled devotion,  the  almost  trembling 
fascination  of  heart  and  soul,  with  which  M. 
Renan  treats  his  theme.  Not  a  breath  of  the 
Voltaire  spirit,  or  of  the  skeptical  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  preccptible  here. 
Renan  and  all  that  old  French  mockery  are 
millions  of  miles  apart ;  Jesus  is  literally  to 
M.  Renan  the  grandest  human  being  that 
ever  trod  this  earth,  and  the  founder  of  the 
religion  which,  in  its  essence,  must  be  the 
religion  of  humanity  forever ;  and  to  got 
back,  by  research  and  imagination  through 
the  intervening  eighteen  hundred  years,  tO' 
the  exact  time,  and  spot,  and  manner  of  this 
matchless  reality,  so  as  to  behold  it  closely 
and  follow  reverently  and  yet  intelligontly  in 
its  footsteps,  is,  in  M.  Renan's  view,  that  su- 
preme feat  of  historical  litei-ature  which, 
though  others  have  attempted  it  before,  it 
has  been  left  for  him  to  attempt  again  in  a 
new  way.  One  may  certainly  say  tiiat,  for 
poetic  vividness  in  the  narrative,  and  for 
depth  and  tenderness  of  reverent  feeling,  as 
well  as  for  definiteness  of  attempt  at  the 
philosophic  investigation  of  that  human 
character  of  Jesus  which  is  all  that  M. 
Renan  recognizes,  his  work  surpasses  all  that 
has  been  written  as  yet,  to  the  same  purpose 
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and  on  the  same  theme,  by  the  most  eloquent 
Unitarians. 

To  give  even  an  al3ridge(i  account  of  the 
story  which  M.  Renan  sets  forth  in  his  vol- 
ume— beginning  with  Jesus,  as  he  supposes 
him  to  have  been  at  first,  "the  young  car- 
penter of  Galilee,"  acted  on  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  nativity,  neighborhood,  nation, 
and  time,  but  veith  a  certain  grand  and  orig- 
inal conception  of  his  own  moral  mission  and 
of  God  as  "  the  Father,"  and  proceeding 
thence  to  the  modifications,  some  of  them 
strong  and  awful,  which  M.  Renan  supposes 
were  gradually  efiected  by  successive  influen- 
ces in  Christ's  character  and  his  views  of  his 
mission,  till  they  ended  in  the  majestic  proc- 
lamation of  the  coming  "  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven "  and  the  world's  final  revolution — would 
here  be  quite  impossible,  with  any  satisfac- 
tion to  the  reader.  Only  from  M.  Renan's 
own  work,  read  continuously,  can  his  version 
of  the  Gospel  history  be  adequately  gathered. 
The  following  selected  extracts,  however 
(which  we  make  longer  and  more  numerous 
than  usual,  because  the  work  is  still  untrans- 
lated) ,  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  its  gene- 
ral spirit  and  style,  as  well  as  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  more  important  points  of  M. 
Renan's  theory :  — 

His  Family  and  Native  Place, — He  came 
'from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  His  father, 
■  Joseph,  and  his  mother  Mary,  were  persons 
'Of  middling  condition,  belonging  to  the  class 
of  artisans  living  by  their  labor,  in  that 
state,  common  in  the  East,  which  is  neither 
one  of  easy  circumstances  nor  of  misery. 
.  .  If  we  set  aside  something  of  the  sordid 
and  the  repulsive  which  Islamism  everywhere 
carries  with  it,  the  town  of  Nazareth,  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  did  not  differ  much,  perhaps, 
from  what  it  is  at  present.  The  streets 
where  he  played  as  a  cliild,  we  see  them  still 
in  those  stony  paths  or  those  small  crossways 
which  separate  the  huts.  The  house  of  Jo- 
seph much  resembled,  doubtless,  those  poor 
shops,  lighted  by  the  door,  serving  at  once  as 
working-booth,  kitchen,  and  bed-chamber, 
and  having  for  their  furniture  a  mat,  some 
cushions  on  the  ground,  one  or  two  clay  ves- 
sels, and  a  painted  chest.  The  family,  pro- 
ceeding from  one  or  more  marriages,  was 
numerous  enough.  Jesus  had  brothers  and 
sisters,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
eldest.  All  the  others  remain  obscure ;  for 
it  appears  that  the  four  persons  represented 
as  his  brothers,  and  of  whom  at  least  one, 
James,  became  of  great  importance  in  the 
first  years  of  the  development  of  Christianity, 


were  his  cousins-german.  Mary,  in  fact,  had 
a  sister,  named  also  Mary,  who  married  a 
certain  Alpheus  or  Cleophas  (these  two 
names  seem  to  designate  one  person),  and 
was  the  mother  of  several  sons,  who  played 
a  considerable  part  among  the  first  disciples 
of  Jesus.  These  cousins-german,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  young  rmaster  while  his  true 
brothers  opposed  him,  took  the  name  of 
*'  brothers  of  the  Lord."  The  true  brothers 
of  Jesus  were,  as  well  as  their  mother,  of  no 
importance  till  after  his  death.  .  .  .  His 
sisters  married  at  Nazareth,  and  there  he 
passed  the  years  of  his  first  youth.  Nazar- 
eth was  a  small  town  ,  .  .  the  popula- 
tion at  present  is  from  three  to  four  thousand 
souls  ;  and  it  cannot  have  changed  much. 
The  cold  there  is  keen  in  winter,  and  the 
climate  very  healthy.  The  town,  as  at  that 
epoch  all  the  smaller  Jewish  towns,  was  a 
collection  of  huts  built  without  style,  and 
must  have  presented  the  dry  and  poor  aspect 
which  villages  in  the  Semitic  countries  still 
ofier.  The  houses,  as  far  as  appears,  did  not 
difier  much  from  those  cubes  of  stone,  with- 
out elegance  either  exterior  or  interior, 
which  now  cover  the  richer  parts  of  the  Li- 
banus,  and  which,  mingled  with  vines  and 
fig-trees,  have  still  a  very  agreeable  look. 
The  surrounding  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  charming ;  and  no  spot  in  the  world  was 
so  fitted  for  dreams  of  absolute  happiness. 
Even  in  our  days  Nazareth  is  still  a  delicious 
place  of  residence — the  only  spot,  perhaps, 
in  Palestine  where  the  soul  feels  itself  some- 
what relieved  from  the  burden  which  op- 
presses it  in  the  midst  of  desolation  une- 
qualled. The  people  are  amiable  and 
cheerful ;  the  gardens  are  fresh  and  green. 
Antoninus  Martyr,  at  tbe  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, drew  an  enchanting  picture  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  country  round,  comparing  it  to 
Paradise.  Some  valleys  on  the  western  side 
fully  justify  his  description.  The  fountain, 
round  which  were  gathered  the  life  and 
gayety  of  the  small  town,  is  destroyed ;  its 
choked-up  channels  give  now  only  turbid 
water.  But  the  beauty  of  the  women  who 
meet  there  in  the  evening  —  that  beauty 
which  was  already  remarked  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  in  which  people  saw  a  gift  of 
the  Viigin  Mary — is  preserved  in  a  striking 
manner.  It  is  the  Syrian  type,  in  all  its 
grace,  so  full  of  languour.  Doubtless,  Mary 
was  there  almost  every  day,  and  took  her 
place,  the  urn  on  her  shoulder,  in  the  string 
of  her  fellow-countrywomen  who  have  left  no 
name.  Antoninus  Martyr  remarked  that 
the  Jewish  women,  elsewhere  disdainful  to 
Christians,  are  here  full  of  affability.  Even 
to  the  present  day  religious  animosities  are 
less  keen  at  Nazareth  than  elsewhere. 

His    Youth  and   Education. — He  learned 
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to  read  and  write,  doubtless  according  to 
the  method  of  the  East,  which  consists  in 
placing  in  the  child's  hands  a  book,  which 
he  repeats  in  cadence  with  his  little  com- 
rades until  he  knows  it  by  heart.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  he  knew  well  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongue. 
His  biographers  make  him  quote  them  from 
the  Aramean  translations.  .  .  .  The  school- 
master in  the  small  Jewish  towns  was  the 
Hazzan  or  reader  in  the  synagogues.  Jesas 
frequented  little  the  higher  schools  of  the 
scribes,  or  Sofcrim  (Nazareth,  perhaps,  had 
not  one  of  them)  ;  and  he  had  none  of  those 
titles  which  confer,  in  vulgar  eyes,  the  rights 
of  knowledge.  It  would  nevertheless,  be  a 
great  error  to  imagine  that  Jesus  was  what 
we  should  now  call  uneducated.  ...  It  is 
not  probable  that  he  had  learned  Greek. 
That  language  was  little  spread  in  Judea  be- 
yond the  classes  which  shared  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  towns  inhabited  by  pagans, 
like  Cesarea.  The  idiom  proper  to  Jesus  was 
the  Syriac  dialect,  mixed  with  Hebrew,  then 
spoken  in  Palestine.  .  .  .  Neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  did  any  element  of  Hellenic  culture 
reach  Jesus.  He  knew  nothing  beyond  Ju- 
daism ;  his  mind  preserved  that  frank  nflive^e 
which  an  extended  and  varied  culture  always 
enfeebles.  Nay,  within  the  bosom  of  Judaism, 
he  remained  a  stranger  to  many  efforts  that 
had  been  made,  often  parallel  to  his  own. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  asceticism  of  the  Esse- 
nians  or  Therapeuta3,  on  the  other,  the  fine 
essays  of  religious  philosophy  made  by  the 
Jewish  school  of  Alexandria,  and  of  which 
his  contemporary  Philo  was  the  ingenious  in- 
terpreter, were  unknown  to  him.  .  .  .  Hap- 
pily for  him  he  knew  nothing  of  the  strange 
scholasticism  which  was  being  taught  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  which  was  ultimately  to  form 
the  Talmud.  If  some  Pharisees  had  already 
brought  it  into  Galilee,  he  did  not  attend 
them  ;  and,  when,  afterwards,  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  this  silly  casuistry,  it  inspired  him 
only  with  disgust.  One  may  suppose  never- 
theless, that  the  principles  of  Hillel  were  not 
unknown  to  him.  Hillel,  fifty  years  before 
him,  had  uttered  aphorisms  which  had  much 
analogy  to  his  own.  By  his  poverty  humbly 
endured,  by  the  sweetness  of  his  character,  by 
his  opposition  to  hypocrites  and  to  priests, 
Hillel  was  the  true  master  of  Jesus,  if  it  is 
lawful  to  talk  of  a  master  when  one  is  con- 
cerned with  so  high  an  originality.  .  .  . 
The  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  made  far 
more  impression  upon  him.  .  .  .  The  Law 
appears  not  to  have  had  much  charm  for 
hira  ;  he  believed  that  a  better  could  be  made. 
But  the  religious  poetry  of  the  Psalms  was  in 
wonderful  accord  with  his  lyrical  soul ;  they 
remained,  all  his  life,  his  food  and  sustenance. 
The  Prophets,  in  particuljir  Isaiah  and  his 


continuator  of  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  were, 
with  their  brilliant  dreams  of  the  future,  their 
impetuous  eloquence,  their  invectives  mingled 
with  enchanting  pictures,  his  true  masters. 
He  read,  doubtless,  also  some  of  the  apocry- 
phal works — that  is  to  say,  of  those  writings 
sufficiently  modern,  the  authors  of  which,  in 
order  to  give  themselves  an  authority  more 
willingly  allowed  to  the  very  ancient  writings, 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  names  of 
prophets  and  patriarchs.  One  of  these  books, 
above  all,  struck  him  ;  it  was  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  .  .  .  Betimes  his  character  in  part 
revealed  itself.  The  legends  delight  in  show- 
ing him,  from  his  childhood,  revolting  against 
paternal  authority,  and  walking  from  com- 
mon paths  in  order  to  follow  his  calling.  It 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  relations  of  kin- 
dred were  to  him  of  small  concern.  His 
family  do  not  seem  to  have  liked  him  ;  and, 
at  times,  he  is  found  hard  towards  them. 
Jesus,  like  all  men  exclusively  preoccupied 
by  an  idea,  came  to  regard  the  ties  of  blood 
as  of  small  account. 

Galilee  and  Southern  Judea. — Every  people 
called  to  high  destinies  ought  to  be  a  small 
complete  world,  enclosing  opposed  poles - 
within  its  bosom.  Greece  had,  at  a  few 
leagues  from  each  other,  Sparta  and  Athena, 
two  antipodes  to  a  superficial  observer,  but  in 
reality  rival  sisters,  necessary  the  one  to  the 
other.  It  was  the  same  with  Judea.  Less 
brilliant  in  one  sense  than  the  development 
of  Jerusalem,  that  of  the  north  was  on  the 
whole  much  more  fruitful ;  the  most  living 
performances  of  the  Jewish  people  always 
came  thence.  A  complete  absence  of  the 
sentiment  of  nature,  bordering  somewhat  on 
the  dry,  the  narrow,' the  sullen,  struck  all 
works  of  purely  hierosolymite  origin  with  a 
character  grandiose  indeed,  but  sad  and  re- 
pulsive. With  her  solemn  doctors,  her  in- 
sipid canonists,  her  hypocritical  and  atra- 
bilious devotees,  Jerusalem  could  not  have 
conquered  humanity.  .  .  The  north  alone 
produced  Christianity;  Jerusalem,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  true  native  country  of  the 
obstinate  Judaism  which,  founded  by  the 
Pharisees  and  fixed  by  the  Talmud,  has  trav- 
ersed the  Middle  Ages  and  reached  our  own 
days.  A  ravishing  natural  scenery  contrib- 
uted to  form  this  spirit,  much  less  austere, 
less  fiercely  monotheistic,  if  I  may  so  say, 
which  impressed  upon  all  the  dreams  of  the 
Galilean  mind  something  idyllic  and  charm- 
ing. The  saddest  country  in  the  world  is, 
perhaps,  the  region  near  Jerusalem.  Gali- 
lee, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  land  very  green, 
very  shady,  smiling  all  over — the  true  land 
of  the  Song  of  Songs  and  of  the  chants  of  the 
Well-beloved.  During  the  two  months  of 
March  and  April  the  champaign  is  a  dense 
thicket  of  flowers  of  incomparable  freshness 
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and  colors .  The  animals  there  are  small,  but 
of  extreme  docility.  ...  In  no  country  in 
the  world  do  the  mountains  lay  themselves 
out  with  more  harmony  or  inspire  higher 
thoughts.  Jesus  seems  to  have  particularly 
loved  them.  The  most  important  acts  of  his 
divine  career  took  place  on  the  mountains  ; 
there  was  he  best  inspired  ;  it  was  there  that 
he  held  secret  communion  with  the  ancient 
prophets,  and  that  he  showed  himself  to  the 
eyes  of  disciples  already  transfigured.  .  .  . 
Jesus  lived  and  grew  up  in  this  intoxicating 
medium ;  but,  from  his  infancy,  he  made  al- 
most annually  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  festival. 

The  Theology  of  Jesus. — A  high  notion  of 
Deity,  which  he  did  not  owe  to  Judaism,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  all  its  parts  the 
creation  of  his  own  great  soul,  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  principle  of  his  whole  power.  .  .  . 
The  highest  consciousness  of  Deity  that  has 
ever  existed  in  the  breast  of  humanity  was 
that  of  Jesus.  One  sees,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Jesus,  starting  from  such  a  disposition 
of  soul  as  his,  never  could  have  been  a  spec- 
ulative philosopher  like  Cakya-Mouni.  Noth- 
ing is  farther  from  scholastic  theology  than 
the  Gospel.  The  speculations  of  the  Greek 
fathers  on  the  divine  essence  came  from  quite 
another  spirit.  God  conceived  immediately 
as  Father — this  is  all  the  theology  of  Jesus. 
...  It  is  probable  that,  from  the  first,  he 
regarded  himself  as  being  to  God  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  son  to  his  father.  Here  is  his  great 
act  of  originality  ;  in  this  he  is  not  like  one 
of  his  race.  Neither  Jew  nor  Mussulman  has 
understood  this  delicious  theology  of  love. 
The  God  of  Jesus  is  not  that  fatal  master  who 
kills  us  when  he  pleases,  condemns  us  when 
he  pleases,  saves  us  when  he  pleases.  The 
God  of  Jesus  is  Our  Father. 

Matured  Notion  of  his  Mission. — ^This  name 
''  Kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  was  the  favorite  term  with  Jesus 
for  expressing  the  revolution  which  he  brought 
into  the  world.  Like  almost  all  the  other 
Messianic  terms,  it  came  from  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  According  to  the  author  of  that  ex- 
traordinary book,  to  the  four  profane  king- 
doms, destined  to  sink,  a  fifth  empire  was  to 
succeed,  which  should  be  that  of  the  Saints, 
and  should  endure  forever.  This  kingdom 
of  God  upon  the  earth  had  naturally  received 
diverse  interpretations.  .  .  .  All  that  Jesus 
owed  to  John  was,  to  some  extent,  lessons  in 
preaching  and  popular  action.  From  that 
moment,  in  fact,  he  preached  with  much 
more  force,  and  imposed  himself  on  the  crowd 
with  authority.  It  seems,  also,  that  his  so- 
journ near  John,  less  by  the  action  of  the 
Baptist  than  by  the  natural  progress  of  his 
own  thoughts,  greatly  matured  his  ideas  re- 
spectiqg  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven."    His 


watchword  thenceforward  was  '*  Good  tid- 
ings"— news  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
at  hand.  Jesus  will  no  longer  be  merely  a 
delightful  moralist,  aspiring  to  enclose  sub- 
lime lessons  in  some  loving  and  brief  aphor- 
isms ;  he  is  the  transcendent  revolutionist 
who  strives  to  renew  the  world  from  its 
foundations,  and  to  found  on  earth  the  ideal 
which  he  has  conceived.  To  "  wait  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God"  will  be  the  synonym  for 
being  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  Who  is  to 
establish  this  Kingdom  of  God?  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  first  thought  of  Jesus — a 
thought  so  profound  with  him  that  it. had 
probably  no  origin,  but  belonged  to  the  very 
roots  of  his  bei«g — was  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God,  the  intimate  of  his  Father,  the  doer 
of  his  will ;  and  then  the  answer  of  Jesus  to 
such  a  question  will  not  be  doubtful.  The 
conviction  that  he  would  cause  God  to  reign 
possessed  itself  of  his  spirit  in  a  manner  quite 
absolute.  He  considered  himself  as  the  uni- 
versal reformer.  Heaven,  earth,  all  nature, 
madness,  malady,  and  death  are  but  his  in- 
struments. In  his  access  of  heroic  will  he 
believed  himself  all-powerful.  If  the  Earth 
is  not  ready  for  this  last  transformation,  the 
Earth  will  be  burnt,  purified  by  fire  and  the 
breath  of  God.  A  new  Heaven  will  be  cre- 
ated, and  the  whole  world  will  be  peopled 
with  the  angels  of  God.  A  radical  revolu- 
tion, embracing  even  physical  nature  itself — 
such  was  the  fundamental  thought  of  Jesus. 
Inadequate  Modern  Appreciation  of  great 
Characters  and  Movements. — Our  principles 
of  positive  science  are  hurt  by  the  dreams 
which  the  plan  of  Jesus  embraced.  AVe 
know  the  history  of  the  earth  ;  cosmical  rev- 
olutions of  the  kind  which  Jesus  expected  are 
produced  only  by  geological  or  astronomical 
causes,  the  connection  of  which  with  moral 
matters  has  never  been  ascertained.  But,  to 
be  just  to  great  creative  minds,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  to  stop  at  the  prejudices  they  may 
have  shared  with  their  time.  .  .  .  The  deism 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  a  certain  kind 
of  protestantism  have  accustomed  us  to  con- 
sider the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith  only 
as  a  great  moralist,  a  benefactor  of  humanity. 
We  see  in  the  Gospel  only  good  maxims ; 
we  throw  a  prudent  veil  over  the  strange  in- 
tellectual state  in  which  it  was  born.  There 
are  people,  also,  who  regret  that  the  French 
Revolution  went  more  than  once  out  of  the 
track  of  principles,  and  was  not  the  work  of 
wise  and  moderate  men.  Let  us  not  impose 
our  small  plans  of  middle-class  good  sense 
upon  those  extraordinary  movements  so 
greatly  beyond  our  stature.  Let  us  continue 
to  admire  the  '^'  morality  of  the  Gospel  " — 
let  us  suppress  in  our  religious  instructions 
the  chimera  that  was  the  soul  of  it ;  but  let 
us  not  believe  that,  by  simple  ideas  of  good- 
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ness  or  individual  morality,  the  world  is  ever 
stirred.  The  idea  of  Jesus  was  much  more 
profound  ;  it  was  the  most  revolutionary  idea 
that  was  ever  conceived  in  a  human  brain  ;  it 
must  be  taken  in  its  totality,  and  not  with 
those  timid  suppressions  whichf  retrench  from 
it  precisely  that  which  made  it  effective  for 
the  regeneration  of  humanity.  Fundament- 
ally, the  ideal  is  always  a  Utopia.  When 
we  wish  at  present  to  represent  the  Christ  of 
modern  consciousness,  the  consoler,  the  judge 
of  these  new  times,  what  do  we  do?  That 
which  Jesus  himself  did  1830  years  ago. 
We  suppose  the  conditions  of  the  real  world 
altogether  other  than  they  are ;  we  represent 
a  moral  deliverer  breaking,  without  arms,  the 
chains  of  the  negro,  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  freeing  the  oppressed  na- 
tions. We  forget  that  this  supposes  a  world 
turned  upside-down,  the  climate  of  Virginia 
and  that  of  Congo  modified,  the  blood  and 
race  of  milliojis  of  men  changed,  our  social 
complications  brought  back  to  a  chimerical 
simplicity,  the  political  stratifications  of  Eu- 
rope tilted  out  of  their  order. 

Our  desire,  it  will  be  seen,  has  rather  been 
to  give  some  account  of  M.  Kenan's  book 
than  to  criticise  it.  But  a  word  or  two  re- 
specting the  effects  which  the  book  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  on  the  different  classes  of 
readers  that  are  likely  to  take  it  up  may 
now  be  added  in  conclusion. 

That  general  Christian  opinion  will  be 
shocked  by  the  leading  peculiarity  of  the 
book  as  avowed  in  it  from  the  outset,  and 
shocked  in  detail  over  again  by  many  sepa- 
rate passages  in  it,  we  have  already  said. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  but  that  the  most 
pious  and  orthodox  Christians  who  may  read 
the  book  through  will  find,  and  will  acknowl- 
edge that  they  find,  something  like  a  com- 
pensation in  it  for  all  the  strain  and  pain  it 
must  give  them  ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in 
this  by  what  we  have  already  heard  of  the 
impression  made  by  the  book  on  some  candid 
orthodox  minds,  "  Why  was  it  left,"  they 
may  say,  "  to  this  skeptical  French  thinker 
to  do  what  orthodox  Christians  would  have 
heen  glad,  at  any  time  for  a  century  or  two 
past,  to  have  seen  done  for  them — to  follow, 
•with  reverent  care  the  human  history  of 
Christ  as  it  enacted  itself  in  Galilee  and 
Judea,  and  to  tell  that  his  history  circumstan- 
tially, in  the  modern  manner,  and  with  the 
aid  of  modern  geographical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge,  so  as  to  rivet  the  imagination  and 
elucidate  the  Gospels  ?     We  also  with  all  our 


belief  in  the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  have 
an  interest  in  these  aspects  of  his  history ; 
we  also  find  ourselves  thinking  fondly  of 
those  distant  lands — 

•  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
That,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed. 
For  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross,' 

and  longing  that  they  were  less  vague  to  us, 
and  that  their  scenery,  and  the  whole  social 
and  intellectual  movement  of  which  they 
were  the  theatre  at  that  momentous  epoch 
when  Christ  walked  over  their  acres,  were 
presented  to  us  afresh  by  some  modern  pen 
in  minute  connection  with  his  sacred  biogra- 
phy." And  so,  we  can  fancy,  many  a  pious 
reader  of  M.  Kenan's  book  will  feel  his  hor- 
ror at  what  he  finds  denied  or  set  aside  in  it 
partly  compensated  by  the  vivid  positive  pict- 
ures which  it  does  exhibit  of  Christ's  human 
history — fit  to  be  appropriated  thankfully  by 
any  Christian  imagination,  and  to  be  wrought 
with  rich  effect  into  a  form  of  religious  faith 
quite  different  from  M.  Kenan's. 

In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  be  but  that 
skeptics  of  that  harder  and  more  determinate 
school  which  Strauss  may  still  be  taken  to 
represent,  and  along  with  them,  many  edu- 
cated Christians  who  have  been  instructed  in 
the  principles  of.  historical  criticism,  but 
have  never  found  their  faith  in  the  Gospel 
History  substantially  shaken  by  the  applica- 
tion of  them,  will  have  a  serious  objection 
to  make  to  M.  Kenan's  book  as  a  whole. 
They  will  ask  by  what  right,  other  than  his 
own  mere  instinct,  his  mere  pleasure,  at  the 
moment  to  vote  this  true  and  that  false,  he 
accepts  the  non-miraculous  parts  of  the  Evan- 
gelical narratives  while  rejecting  the  mirac- 
ulous parts.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
myth-making  in  the  world,  there  will,  it  may 
be  said,  be  non-miraculous  myths  as  well  as 
miraculous  myths,  and  perhaps  in  greater 
abundance.  The  miraculousness  of  a  story- 
is  not  the  sole  test  of  its  being  a  myth  ;  and 
a  legend  may  be  non-miraculous  and  yet  lack 
all  evidence  of  being  true.  Simply  to  weed 
a  written  story,  therefore,  of  its  miraculous 
particles,  and  then,  with  an  occasional  "  It 
seems"  or  "As  I  fancy,"  to  comb  out  the 
rest  into  possible  sequence  and  order,  is  an 
utterly  unhistorical  proceeding.  And  all 
this,  with  some  show  of  justice,  both  the 
classes  of  critics  we  have  mentioned  may 
urge  against  M.  Kenan's  "  Life  of  Jesus." 
They  may  maintain   that  it  is  simply  M. 
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Kenan's  imagination  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  as- 
sisting itself  by  a  treatment  of  the  materials 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  not  in  the  least  criti- 
cal. They  may,  at  least,  demand  from  M. 
Renan  a  more  detailed  explanation  than  he 
has  given  in  his  book  of  the  principles  which 
have  guided  him  in  retaining  so  much  as  hisfi 
torical  while  he  has  rejected  so  much  else  as 
non-historical. 

Lastly,  there  are  not  a  few,  we  fancy,  who, 
while  not  objecting  to  M.  Kenan's  method, 
and  quite  willing  to  accept  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  human  character  and  history  of 
Christ  arrived  at  by  such  a  method,  will  still 
refuse  M.  Kenan's  account,  as  being,  with 
all  its  carefulness  and  all  its  reverence,  essen- 
tiallj'^  inadequate.  They  will  have  their  own 
imagination  of  Jesus  formed  from  the  rec- 
ords ;  and  that  imagination  will  not  be  M. 
Kenan's.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  com- 
plaint in  this  quarter  will  generally  be  that 
M.  Kenan's  interpretation  of  the  character 
and  life  of  Christ  is  too  merely  sweet,  too 
idyllic,  too  French.  "  Son  caractere  aim- 
able,"  says  M.  Kenan  in  one  place,  "  et,  sans  _ 
doute,  une  de  ces  favissantes  figures  qui  ap-  j 
paraissent  quelquefois  dans  la  race  juive, 
faisaient  autour  de  lui  comme  une  cercle  de 
fascination  auquel   personne,  au  milieu  de 


ces  populations  bienveillantes  et  naives,  ne 
savait  echapper."  And  again,  in  another 
place,  "  Sa  predication  etait  suave  et  douce, 
toute  pleine  de  la  nature  et  du  parfum  des 
champs.  11  nimait  les  fleurs,  et  en  prenait 
ses  le9ons  less  plus  charmantes.  Les  oiseaux 
du  ciel,  la  mer,  les  montagnes,  les  jeux  des 
enfans  passaient  tour  a  tour  dans  ses  en- 
seignements."  These  passages,  indeed,  do 
not  representthe  final  and  complete  impres- 
sion which  M.  Kenan  leaves  of  his  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  Christ.  More 
especially  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  ele- 
ments of  severity  and  even  of  terror  are 
infused  into  those  sweeter  and  more  idyllic 
representations  of  the  beginning.  We  are 
not  sure,  however,  but  that  the  Teutonic 
soul  generally  will  object  to  M.  Kenan's  total 
imao-ination  of  the  character  of  Christ  that 
it  lacks  tremendousness  and  strencrth.  Al- 
bert  Durer  and  the  German  painters  general- 
ly had  quite  a  different  ideal  of  Christ  from 
that  of  the  painters  of  the  Latin  nations, 
and  rejected  or  greatly  subordinated  the 
"  ravissante  figure  "  and  the  "  predication 
suave  et  douce  "  by  which  these  painters  set 
so  much  store.  In  this  matter,  among  the 
readers  of  M.  Kenan's  book,  there  will,  we 
fancy,  be  Albert  Diirers  yet 


Our  Duty  Towards  our  Nigger. — ^The  dif- 
ferent clergy  of  the  Confederate  States  have 
addressed  a  manifesto  to  their  "  Christian  Breth- 
ren "  throughout  the  world  against  the  Yankees. 
As  against  the  Yankees,  there  is  perfect  truth  in 
this  protest;  but  there  is  one  part  of  it  which  as- 
serts Slavery  to  be  a  providential  institution. 
This  winds  up  with  a  quotation  from  the  First  of 
Paul  and  Timothy  on  the  very  different  matter 
of  servitude  as  it  was  in  Timothy's  diocese,  pre- 
scribing rules  for  the  conduct  of  servants,  de- 
nouncing any  man  who  should  teach  otherwise, 
and  ending  with  the  words  "  from  which  with- 
draw thyself."  Whereupon  these  evangelical 
gentlemen  subjoined  the  following  observa- 
tion:— 

"  That  is  what  we  teach;  and  obedient  to  the 
last  verse  of  the  text,  from  men  that  '  teach 
otherwise ' — hoping  for  peace — we  '  withdraw ' 
ourselves." 

The  inverted  commas  with  which  these  rev- 
erend divines  accentuate  their  extracts  from  the 
apostolic  text  in  taking  them  to  themselves,  ap- 
pear to  give  their  profession  of  preaching  and 


practising  just  what  the  Apostle  tells  them  a 
rather  sarcastic  significance.  The  pretence  of 
obedience  to  St.  Paul  in  upholding  Slavery  and 
resorting  to  Secession,  certainly  does  sound 
something  too  much  like  the  combination  of  a 
snuffle  and  a  sneer. — Punch. 


The  stream  of  Anti-Renan  publications  still 
flows  on  in  France.  There  have  been  several 
fresh  ones  last  week,  though  not  so  many  as  in 
the  preceding  week.  One  of  M.  Kenan's  oppo- 
nents, M.  Delaporte,  "  Professeur  de  Dogme  a  la 
Faculte  de  Bordeaux,  "  has  published,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  pamphlet  against  M.  Renan,  another 
tract,  with  this  special  title,  "  Le  Diable  existe- 
t-il,  et  que  fait-il?"  a  tract  which  should  be 
worth  seeing. 


The  second  volume  of  the  Baron  de  Bazan- 
court's  French  military  history  of  the  Crimean 
expedition  has  just  left  the  press. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  M.  Renan's  "  Vie  de 
Jesus  "  has  been  prohibited  by  the  "  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index"  at  Rome. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
NOTES  FROM  THE  ALPS  IN   1863. 

A  BLOCK  of  ice  placed  on  a  dinner-table  con- 
veys a  sense  of  freshness  which  has  no  adequate 
physical  cause.  The  solid  mass  acts  on  the  im- 
agination, and  through  it  refreshes  the  system. 
And  could  we  but  convey  a  mere  image  of  the 
scene  now  before  us,  it  would  probably,  in 
like  manner,  refresh  our  readers  in  the  thirsty 
atmosphere  of  London.  The  sky  is  without 
a  cloud,  and  the  sun  shines  down  upon  the 
green  hills  with  concentrated  power  ;  but  in 
front  of  us,  and  beyond  the  valley  at  our  feet, 
the  everlasting  snows  defy  his  action.  There 
they  settle  by  degrees  into  firm  ice,  which 
stretches  in  frozen  tongues  along  the  valleys 
down  to  the  habitations  of  men.  Grandest 
of  all  the  eminences  in  view,  set  in  the  crys- 
tal air  as  if  it  were  but  air  of  denser  charac- 
ter, is  the  Weisshorn — a  magnificent  snow 
cone  buttressed  all  round  by  mountains,  each 
of  which,  though  here  subdued  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  grander  central  mass,  would,  if 
plantdd  in  Cumberland,  dwarf  Helvellyn  to  a 
hillock.  Next  to  the  Weisshorn,  on  tlie  left, 
is  a  lonely  pyramid  merely  sprinkled  with 
snow,  the  steepness  of  its  sides  rendering  ac- 
cumulation imix)ssible.  Compared  with  this 
dark  chieftain  of  the  Alps,  the  Weisshorn, 
and  the  noble  cones  of  the  Mischabcl  to  the 
left  of  it,  seem  friendly  to  man.  Indeed,  each 
of  these  has  already  felt  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
taineer upon  its  head ;  but  the  black  pyramid 
of  the  Matterhorn  is  still  a  virgin  fortress 
which  has  hitherto  repulsed  every  attack. 
There  is  something  mystical  in  its  isolation, 
and  perhaps  it  is  well  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  love  the  mountains  that  one  wild 
peak  should  remain  to  which  they  can  look 
up  with  the  wonder  which  attaches  itself  to 
the  unexplored. 

To  the  left  of  the  pointed  *'  horns  "  of  the 
Mischabel  is  the  Alphubel,  called  a  *'  Tanz- 
berg  "  by  the  guides,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  dance  might  be  held  upon  its  flattened 
head.  It  is  the  frustrum  of  a  mountain,  the 
upper  third  of  the  cone  being  sliced  away  as 
if  by  the  horizontal  sweep  of  a  scimetar. 
Then  comes  the  crown  of  the  AUeleinhorn, 
here  of  scarcely  suflficicnt  prominence  to  break 
the  sky-line ;  then  the  odd-looking  Rympfisch- 
horn — mainly  snow,  but  with  a  crag  stuck  like 
an  oblique  feather  in  its  white  cap.  Then 
the  huge  macs  of  the  Fletschhorn,  and  so  on 
to  the  Monte  Leone,  while  many  a  league  to 


the  east  stretches  the  chain  which  divides  the 
Valais  from  Italy.  Right  in  our  front,  but 
separated  from  us  by  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  is  a  tower  of  rock — the  "  barometer  " 
of  this  neighborhood ;  for  when  it  is  clear  of 
clouds  the  inhabitants  of  these  Alps  prepare 
for  fair  weather.  It  now  stands  upon  an  em- 
inence bare  and  alone,  like  one  of  the  "  round 
towers  of  other  days  "  sung  of  by  Thomas 
Moore.  Its  formation  probably  illustrates 
the  formation  of  the  Alps  themselves,  being 
sculptured  by  the  w^eather  from  the  mass  to 
which  it  first  belonged.  These  mountains 
assuredly  were  never  lifted  in  their  present 
forms  by  the  operation  of  subterranean  forces. 
No  man  of  philosophical  mind  will  assume 
that  under  every  pinnacle  and  under  every 
chain  a  special  focus  of  action  existed  which 
raised  that  pinnacle  or  that  chain  above  the 
surrounding  level  to  its  present  elevation.  It 
may  suit  the  poet  to  speak  of  a  mountain  be- 
ing raised  like  a  bubble  from  the  earth's  molten 
centre,  but  the  physical  investigator  sees  in 
the  present  mountains  residual  forms  which 
ice  and  water,  acting  through  geologic  ages, 
have  carved  from  a  general  protuberance, 
raised  in  this  portion  of  Europe  by  forces  op- 
erating through  the  whole  area  now  occupied 
by  the  Alps. 

The  pastures  seem  all  alive  ;  for  every  blade 
of  grass  there  seems  a  jumping  or  a  buzzing 
insect — playful,  harmless  flies,  which  sip  the 
dew  and  feed  upon  the  honey  of  the  flowers, 
or  thirsty  bloodsuckers,  which  worry  and 
poison  you  if  you  let  them.  And  here  they 
jump  and  fly  and  chirrup  regardless  of  man, 
coming  with  the  summer  and  vanishing  with 
the  winter,  asking  no  man's  leave  and  minis- 
tering to  no  man's  needs — appearing  here  by 
a  patent  as  valid  as  that  which  authorizes 
man  himself  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  earth. 
And  all  man's  powers,  both  physical  and 
mental,  are  here  mirrored  in  a  distorted  or 
microscopic  form.  .  They  eat,  they  figlit,  they 
caress,  they  devour  each  other,  they  plan, 
they  build.  The  same  powers  which  in  the 
human  form  find  their  culmination  are  pre- 
sented here  in  rudiment. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Alps  being  sculpt- 
ured to  their  present  forms  by  the  action  of 
ice  and  water.  To  state  the  magnitude  of 
the  ice  operations  to  which  this  region  was 
once  subjected  would  be  to  raise  a  smile  of 
incredulity  on  the  countenances  of  the  major- 
ity of  those  who  visit  the  Alps.    From  the 
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epot  where  we  sit  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
is  a  vertical  depth  of  at  least  three  thousand 
feet.  The  valley  is  now  covered  with  trees 
and  verdure  ;  wooden  villages  dot  it  all  over, 
and  on  the  green  Alpine  slopes  the  merry 
cow-bells  tinkle ;  yet  every  square  foot  of 
this  fair  region  was  once  occupied  by  ice. 
Look  to  those  rocks — their  edges  are  not 
sharp  and  cliffy  like  those  upon  the  crest  of 
yonder  ridge.  They  are  unnaturally  smooth. 
All  their  asperities  have  been  ground  away, 
and  by  what  ?  By  a  vast  glacier  which  once 
filled  this  valley  to  the  brim,  which  also  held 
possession  of  the  basin  now  occupied  by  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  which  rolled  its  frozen 
waves  over  the  plain  of  Switzerland  till  it 
met  a  barrier  on  the  distant  chain  of  the 
Jura.  Down  the  valley  the  glacier  moved, 
■with  slow  but  resistless  energy.  It  was  the 
moulding-plane  which  rounded  these  rocks ; 
it  was  the  plowshare  which  scooped  out  these 
hollows  in  the  hill  sides,  and  left  behind  it 
those  long  ridges  of  moraines.  This  mighty 
tool,operatin':;  through  the  uncalculated  ages 
of  the  glacial  epoch,  must  have  profoundly 
modified  the  surface  over  which  it  passed. 
Were  that  protuberant  surface  perfectly  uni- 
form, and  were  it  composed  of  materials  of 
the  same  hardness  throughout,  the  water 
falling  on  it  or  the  ice  moving  over  it  would 
have  planed  it  uniformly  down  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  uniform  in  nature.  Such  a  swell- 
ing of  the  land  as  we  have  supposed  must 
•have  its  accidents  —  its  fissures,  eminences, 
hollows,  and  undulations — accidents,  in  short, 
which  determine  the  direction  in  which  wa- 
ter or  ice  spread  over  its  surface  must  move. 
Once  committed  to  a  line  of  motion,  the  wa- 
ter-or  the  ice  widens  and  deepens  its  track, 
and  in  this  track  erosion  goes  on.  Thus  the 
valley  sinks  and  the  adjacent  eminences  rela- 
tively rise,  and  thus  we  believe,  in  the  course 
of  geologic  epochs,  those  mountains  have  been 
carved  from  a  formless  wen.  To  sum  up,  the 
forces  underneath  swelled  this  portion  of  Eu- 
rope into  a  protuberance  more  or  less  broken, 
BO  doubt ;  and  then  the  command  was  given 
to  the  elements  to  chisel  this  mass  into  moun- 
tains and  gorges,  into  mighty  pyramids  and 
far-stretching  ranges  of  hills.  The  elements 
obeyed,  and  the  result  of  their  operations  is 
the  Switzerland  of  to-day. 

But  whence  were  the  mighty  masses  of  ice 
derived  which  in  former  ages  covered  Switz- 
«rland,  and  even  our  own  islands,  as  the  ice 


of  the  Artie  circle  now  embraces  Greenland — 
sending  glaciers  down  to  the  sea,  where  the 
ice  detached  itself  in  icebergs  which  floated, 
laden  with  boulders  and  debris,  over  the 
neighboring  ocean  ?  So  great  were  these  op- 
erations that  an  important  portion  of  the 
strata  of  England  is  composed  of  the  material 
deposited  by  the  liquefied  "  bergs."  The 
presence  of  so  much  ice  naturally  suggests 
the  operation  of  intense  cold,  and  to  account 
for  this  cold  the  intellects  of  philosophers 
have  long  been  exercised.  Two  very  famous 
speculations  may  be  noted  here.  Suppose  a 
thermometer  plunged  in  space  and  defended 
completely  from  the  action  of  the  sun — say 
at  a  point  of  space  so  distant  from  the  sun 
that  his  heat  is  insensible.  That  thermome- 
ter would  indicate  the  temperature  of  that 
particular  portion  of  space  which  it  occupied. 
Let  it  be  removed  to  another  distant  region 
— it  would  here  show  the  temperature  reign- 
ing in  its  new  position.  Now,  some  philoso- 
phers have  supposed  that  different  portions 
of  space  possess  different  temperature?  ;  and 
as  it  is  known  that  the  entire  solar  system  is 
moving  through  space  with  enormous  veloci- 
ty, it  has  been  thought  that  it  passes,  during 
the  ages  of  its  transit,  sometimes  through 
colder  sometimes  through  warmer  regions  of 
space.  The  theory  of  the  glacial  epoch  from 
this  point  of  view  is,  that  while  crossing  one 
of  the  cold  portions  of  space,  the  temperature 
of  our  system  became  so  much  lowered  as  to 
produce  the  vast  glaciers  whose  traces  now 
fill  us  with  wonder.  Other  philosophers 
again  have  accounted  for  the  cold  by  briefly 
assuming  that  the  emission  of  heat  from  the 
sun  is  not  constant — that  the  heat  emitted  in 
some  ages  exceeds  that  emitted  in  others, 
and  that  the  glacial  epoch  appeared  during 
one  of  the  periods  of  feeble  solar  emission. — 
The  philosophers  who  advance  this  theory  do 
not  attempt  to  account  for  the  variation  of 
heat  which  they  assume  ;  but,  given  the  fee- 
ble emission,  they  consider  that  those  vast 
masses  of  ancient  ice  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Here,  however,  they  are  radically  wrong. 
Indeed,  both  of  the  hypothesis  referred  to 
originated  in  too  close  a  contemplation  of  the 
nearest  facts.  The  presence  of  ice  suggested 
so  strongly  the  operation  of  cold,  that  the 
equal  and  opposite  operation  of  heat  which 
the  formation  of  glaciers  necessarily  involves 
was  forgotten.      Whence  came  the  ice  of 
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those  ancient  glaciers  ?  From  the  same 
source  as  that  which  feeds  the  glaciers  now 
existing — namely,  from  atmospheric  snow. 
Whence  came  this  snow  ?  From  the  conden- 
sation and  congelation  of  atmospheric  vapor. 
Whence  came  this  vapor  ?  From  the  action 
of  the  sun's  heat  upon  the  aqueous  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  tracing  the 
glacier  to  its  origin,  we  find  that  origin  to 
be  the  heat  of  the  sun.  You  cannot  have  a 
single  pound  of  the  ice,  either  of  ancient  or 
of  modern  glaciers,  produced  without  the 
previous  evaporation  of  a  pound  of  water  by 
the  sun.  And  simply  to  reduce  a  pound  of 
water  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  condi- 
tion requires  as  much  heat  as  would  mise 
nearly  61bs.  of  ice-cold  water  to  its  boiling 
point.  Expressed  in  another  form,  every  one 
of  those  ancient  glaciers  involved  in  its  pro- 
duction a  quantity  of  solar  action  able  to 
raise  a  mass  of  cast-iron  five  times  the  weight 
of  the  glacier  to  the  white  heat  of  fusion. 
It  is  perfectly  manifest  from  this  reasoning 
that,  by  reducing  the  emission  of  heat  from 
the  sun,  or  by  plunging  the  solar  system 
into  space  of  a  low  temperature,  we  should  be 
cutting  oflp  the  glaciers  at  their  source  ;  we 
should  be  rendering  impossible  the  very  first 
step  necessary  to  their  formation  by  the  en- 
feeblement  of  the  agent  which  generates  the 
aqueous  vapor.  The  process  is  one  of  pure 
distillation,  and  no  distiller  would  think  of 
augmenting  the  quantity  distilled  by  taking 
the  fire  from  under  his  boiler.  Still,  this  is 
really  what  they  do  who  would  produce  great 
glaciers  by  the  destruction  of  solar  heat. 
Let  us  put  the  question  in  another  form. 
We  know  from  experiment  the  exact  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  a  pound  of 
water,  and  we  also  know  the  exact  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of  cast- 
iron  from  its  ordinary  temperature  at  the 
earth's  surface  to  the  white  heat  of  fusion. 
Comparing  both  together,  we  find  that  the 
heat  necessary  to  evaporate  1  lb.  of  water 


would  raise  51bs.  of  cast-iron  to  its  melting 
point.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  indubitable 
result  that  every  glacier,  ancient  or  modem, 
re(fuired,  as  a  first  step  towards  its  formation, 
the  outlay  of  an  amount  of  solar  heat  compe- 
tent to  raise  a  mass  of  cast  iron  five  times  the 
weight  of  the  glacier  to  its  fusing  point. — 
Imagine  the  glaciers  removed,  and  the  white 
hot  metal  in  their  places.  Imagine,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Grand  Aletsch  glacier  and  its  no- 
ble tributaries  all  displaced — and  the  Jung- 
frau.  Monk,  and  Eigcr,  the  Aleleschhorn, 
Glctscherhorn,  Trugberg,  and  the  numerous 
other  mountains  which  send  their  annual 
snows  into  the  main  valley,  all  wrapped  in  a 
casing  of  cast  iron  at  a  welding  temperature, 
until  a  quantity  of  this  iron  five  times  the 
mass  of  the  present  glacier  and  its  nutritive 
snows  should  load  their  shoulders  and  fill  the 
valley — it  would  express  the  exact  amount 
of  solar  action  which  has  been  expended  in 
the  production  of  the  present  glacier.  And 
to  express  the  solar  action  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  ancjent  glaciers,  we  should 
need  an  incalculably  greater  amount  of  the 
white  hot  metal.  Supposing  the  piaterial 
thus  changed — supposing  that,  instead  of 
being  filled  with  the  ice,  the  valleys  had  been 
filled  and  the  mountains  clothed  with  the 
iron — then  the  diminuation  of  the  quantity 
of  the  heated  metal  from  the  glacial  epoch  to 
the  present  time  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
inference  that  solar  action  was  becoming  less. 
And  if  we  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  differ- 
ent space-regions  of  different  temperatures, 
we  should  have  to  assume  that  it  was  during 
the  glacial  epoch  that  the  region  of  high 
temperature  had  been  traversed.  Thus,  by 
simply  changing  the  material,  and  without 
in  the  least  degree  altering  tlie  quantity  of 
heat  expended,  we  should  be  led  to  a  rever- 
sal of  the  hypothesis  which  would  account 
for  the  glacial  epoch  by  supposing  that  dur- 
ing its  continuance  the  solar  system  was 
passing  through.j:efrigerated  space. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
ALLITE11ATI02T  AND  ASSONANCE. 

To  trace  the  history  of  alliteration  and  as- 
sonance would  here  be  out  of  place.  It  will 
be  enough  to  remark  that  both  have  been 
made  the  basis  of  poetical  melody  in  lieu  of 
rhyme.  For  every  one  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  Spanish  literature  has  heard 
of  the  assonant  rhymes  which  consist  in  the 
recurrence  of  like  vowel  sounds  at  the  end 
of  lines,  without  the  additixm  of  any  conso- 
nantal similarity.  And  it  is  notorious  that 
alliteration  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  versifi- 
ers in  all  languages  the  literature  of  which 
is  as  yet  undeveloped.  Thus  we  remember 
the  line  of  Ennius  : — 

0  Tite  tute  Tati  tibi  tanta  tiranne  tulisti. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  ear- 
liest English  metres  presented  almost  as  mo- 
notonous a  sequence  of  letters  for  many  lines 
together.  It  was  these  that  Shakspeare  pa- 
rodied in  Lovers  Labor  Lost,  when  he  made 
Master  liolofernes  say  :  — 

I  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for  it  argues 

facility. 
Tlie  -prey  ful  princess  pierced,  and  pricked  a  pretty 

pleasing  pricket. 

In  Icelandic  and  Gothic  poetry  this  allitera- 
tion was  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  which 
soon  passed  into  our  literature,  and  became 
the  rythm  of  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman. 
The  following  two  lines,  or  rather,  pair  of 
couplets,  will  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
alliterative  consonants  in  this  measure  :  — 

In  /jabit  as  a  /iarmot  —  unAoly  of  werkes 
Went  t^ide  in  the  u-orld — itonders  to  heare. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  example  that  the  te- 
dious vulgarity  of  sound  noticeable  in  the 
lines  of  Ennius  and  Master  Holofernes,  has 
been  exchanged  for  an  agreeable  repetition 
of  the  same  initial  letter  at  the  most  em- 
phatic pauses  of  the  verse.  Three  such  let- 
ters were  allowed  in  every  couplet ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  separate  them,  and  this  was 
generally  eCected  by  placing  two  in  the  first 
member  of  the  distich,  and  the  other  in  a 
prominent  part  of  the  second.  Thus  the 
attention  was  arrested,  and  the  structure  of 
the  verse  was  indicated  by  the  dominant  let- 
ter, which  ruled  like  the  keynote  of  a  chant. 
HaAiing  seen  how  assonance  and  allitera- 
tion are  severally  used  in  the  structure  of 
certain  poetical  systems,  we  may  endeavor  to 
show  that  they  really  lie  at  the  root  of  all 


the  melody  of  language,  using  assonance  in 
its  widest  sense  as  the  repetition  of  similar 
vowel  sounds,  and  alliteration  as  the  se- 
quence of  similar  initial  consonants.  It  need 
not  be  remarked  that,  in  such  an  analysis, 
we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  any  forced  and 
tanciful  application  of  a  theory.  We  must 
not,  for  instance,  deny  that  rhyme  and  rythm, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  the  concatenation  of 
words  difiering  in  length  and  quality,  play  a 
most  important  part  in  the  harmony  of  lan- 
guage. It  will  be  enough  to  establish  the 
comparatively  neglected  claim  of  assonance 
and  alliteration  as  tending,  together  with 
other  elements  of  melody,  to  make  up  the 
music  of  both  poetry  and  prose.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that,  a  priori,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  in  their  favor.  For  all  words 
are  composed  of  sounds,  and  the  harmony  of 
language  must  be  found  in  those  sounds  ;  and 
as  the  regular .  sequence  or  repetition  of  sim- 
ilar forms  is  one  source  of  beauty  in  the  plas- 
tic arts,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjeo^ 
ture  that  the  recognition  of  repeated  sounds 
in  language  may  lie  at  the  root  of  the  pleas- 
ure which  we  take  in  r^^thmical  declamation. 
The  metre  of  poetry  and  the  cadences  of 
prose  would  correspond  to  the  time  and 
rythm  and  phrase  in  music ;  while  assonance 
and  alliteration  must  pervade  the  whole,  like 
harmony  and  melody,  which  subtly  inter- 
change and  link  their  varying  expressions, 
while  the  frame-work  of  the  music  continues 
unalterably  the  same.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  maintained  that  the  melody  of  language 
is  reducible  to  as  strict  rules  as  that  of  mu- 
sic. Words  must  ever  remain  the  common 
instrument  of  communication  between  man 
and  man,  nor  is  it  possible  that  what  we  use 
so  variously  should  be  capable  of  the  same 
subtle  application  as  the  organ  of  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  Yet  it  may  be  demonstrated  by 
analysis  that,  when  we  wish  to  exalt  lan- 
guage from  its  trivial  office  and  to  make  it 
the  exponent  of  graceful  sentiments  or  lofty 
thought,  we  unconsciously  call  in  the  aid  of 
alliteration  and  assonance  to  change  our  talk- 
ing into  a  singing  voice. 

We  have  seen  already  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  alliteration.  The  one  we  may  call 
Vulgar,  as  it  only  affords  a  jingling  and  mo- 
notonous effect,  such  as  is  produced  by 
strongly  marked  and  common  tunes  in  music. 
The  other  may  be  termed  Subtle,  for,  when 
used  by  the  most  perfect  artists,  it  hardly 
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strikes  the  eof,  but  connects  the  members  of 
a  verse  or  period  insensibly,  and  is  such  that 
we  rather  miss  its  absence  than  observe  its 
presence.  Common  poets  vrho  desire  to  give 
a  glibness  to  their  verse  constantly  make  use 
of  vulgar  alliteration.  They  place  their  al- 
literative words  together  in  pairs,  instead  of 
interlinking  them  like  the  rhymes  of  an 
Italian  sonnet  ;  or  else  they  string  them  one 
after  another,  as  in  the  following  example 
from  Tannhduser :  — 

Creeps  through  a  throbbing  light  that  gixnrs  and 

glows 
From  glare  to  greater  glare,  until  it  gluts 
And  gulfs  him  in. 

It  is  not  yet  the  place  to  speak  of  assonance  ; 
but  we  may  remark  that  the  vulgarity  of 
these  lines  depends  not  only  on  the  vicious 
repetition  of  the  same  initial  consonants,  but 
also  on  the  monotony  of  the  vowel  sounds, 
which  come  together  in  pairs,  and  in  one  in- 
stance produce  a  rhyme.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  real  poet  will  place  his  alliterative  words 
at  some  distance,  making  them  answer  to  one 
another  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a 
period,  or  so  arranging  them  that  they  will 
mark  the  metre  and  become  the  key-words  of 
the  line.     Thus  :  — 

Heard  ye  the  arrow  hurtle  in  the  sky  ? 

is  obviously  superior  to — 

Heard  ye  the  hurtling  arrow  in  the-sky  ? 

For  in  the  former  and  true  reading  of  the 
verse  the  ear  is  satisfied  by  a  repetition  of  the 
h  sound  which  it  has  just  begun  to  lose, 
whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  rather  annoyed  by 
the  quick  succession  of  another  aspirate.  Yet 
it  often  happens  that  even  the  greatest  poets 
make  a  too  plentiful  use  of  such  alliteration. 
Spenser's  languor  and  extreme  sweetness  arise 
in  a  great  measure  from  this  easy  flow  of  self- 
repeating  consonants.  We  glide  from  word 
to  word,  half  conscious  of  their  presence,  and 
lulled  even  to  forgetfulness  by  their  placid 
beauty.  For  Spenser  is  too  great  an  artist 
even  to  offend  our  cars  by  vulgar  sequences 
such  as  we  have  quoted  from  Tannhduser. 
He  is  always  on  the  verge  of  this  defect,  but 
his  better  judgment  holds  him  back.  We 
may  remark  that  Coleridge,  in  his  notes  on 
the  Elizabethan  poets,  ascribes  much  of  Spen- 
ser's melody  to  his  use  of  alternate  allitera- 
tions. Yet  the  most  skilful  versifiers  are  not 
always  able  to  exercise  the  self-restraint  of 


Spenser.  Who,  for  instance,  can  admir&the 
trotting  movement  of — 

Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead — 
where  there  are  six  d's  in  eight  syllables? 
We  may  here  observe  that  some  letters  seem 
to  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  reproduce 
themselves,  and  of  these  d  is  the  most  remark- 
able. It  is  extremely  common  to  find  ten 
syllable  lines  which  begin  with  a  d  terminated 
by  a  word  with  the  same  initial.  This  is  a 
fact  soon  discovered  in  capping  verses,  when 
lines  beginning  with  D  are  difficult  to  find. 
Thus  it  happens  that  out  of  nine  verses  in 
Shelley's  Adonais  which  begin  with  this  let- 
ter, seven  exhibit  the  peculiarity  we  have 
mentioned.  This  rule  is  more  certain  in 
rhymed  and  long-lined  measures  than  in 
blank  verse  or  short  metres ;  for  in  blank 
verse  the  sense  is  often  carried  from  line  to 
line,  and  alliterative  repetition  is  more 
needed  in  the  middle  of  the  verse  than  at 
its  termination ;  while  short  lines  become 
sharp  and  tripping  if  their  beginning  and  end- 
ing be  too  definitely  marked,  and,  therefore, 
poets  of  good  ear  place  their  alliterative 
echo  in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  line  in- 
stead of  at  the  end  of  the  same  verse.  Of 
this  the  following  stanza  from  In  Memoriam 
affords  a  good  specimen  :  —  , 

*'  Dip  down  upon  the  Northern  shore 

Oh  sweet  new  year  delaying  long  ; 
Thou  dost  expectant  Nature  wrong 
Delaying  long,  delay  no  more." 

It  would  require  a  tedious  analysis  to  indi- 
cate all  the  alliterative  beauty  of  this  passage 
in  which  the  sounds  of  d  and  n  and  /are  won- 
drously  interlinked.  Yet  we  think  it  incon- 
trovertible that  the  alliterative  structure  of 
the  first  couplet  is  more  harmonious  than  that 
of  the  second,  owing  to  its  greater  subtlety. 
One  more  point  in  the  use  of  alliteration 
must  be  mentioned,  which  is,  the  effect  of 
consonants  at  the  end  of  words.  When  they 
occur  before  vowels,  their  power  is  increased, 
for  then  they  have  nearly  the  same  sound  as 
if  they  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  word 
which  follows.  A  single  instance  will  illus- 
trate our  meaning  better  than  much  explana- 
tion.    In  the  line — 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud," 

there  is  no  direct  alliteration.  Its  fluency 
depends  upon  its  open  vowels,  in  a  great 
measure  ;  but  the  final  m  of  come  is  echoed  in 
Maudy  and  these  two  sounds  seem  to  bind  the 
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whole  verse  into  unity.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the  value  of  liquids, 
whether  alliterative  or  not,  in  giving  ease 
and  swiftness  to  the  flow  of  words ;  or  to 
dwell  upon  the  curious  aflfinity  which  some 
letters  manifest  for  one  another  and  whence 
are  derived  the  semi-alterations  of  b  and  jt  and 
of  t  and  d,  etc. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  what  we  termed  as- 
sonance. This  chiefly  consists  in  the  use  of 
open  vowels,  and  for  this  reason  all  the  most 
harmonious  passages  of  prose  or  verse  abound 
in  o's  and  g's.  On  this  depend  the  full-voice 
and  flowing  harmonies  of  the  Dorian  Hexam- 
eter :  and  this  gives  more  grace  to  the  open- 
ing of  Coleridge's  Kubla  Khan  than  even  its 
profuse  alliteration.  When  the  successions 
of  similar  consonants  and  vowels  are  propealy 
interwoven,  we  derive  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure  that  the  sound  of  language  can 
convey.  This  charm,  ibr  instance,  pervades 
Buch  lines  as — 

*'  Lancelot,  <rr  Pelleas,  or  PellencFre.-^' 

and  that  passage-t)f  the  Paradise  Xos^nvhich 

begins — 

"  Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders —  " 

where  sound  succeeds  to  sound  in  mazes  like 
the  labyrinthine  rhymes  of  Dante's  Comedy; 
nor  is  the  voice  or  ear  fatigued  by  quicksand 
clipping  repetitions. 

Hitlierto,  we  have  drawn  our  illustrations 
only  from  verse.  But  the  same  analysis  may 
be  applied  to  all  prose  writing  of  the  higher 
sort  which  pretends  to  any  rhythmic  move- 
ment and  melodious  sound.  As  the  structure 
of  prose,  however,  is  far  less  regular,  though 
often  more  complex,  than  that  of  verse,  so 
also  the  alliteration  and  assonance  which  may 
infallibly  be  detected  in  its  periods  as  soon  as 
they  become  harmonious  are  sometimes  more 
difficult  to  trace.  A  rhyme  or  a  jingling  ca- 
dence is  instantly  perceived  in  prose  writing, 


and  in  like  manner  nothing  resembling  tho 
vulgar  alliteration  can  be  endured.  It  is  only 
the  more  subtle  kind  which  yields  any  pleas- 
ure in  the  mouth  of  an  orator  or  a  philos- 
opher. The  following  sentence  from  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  who  is  confessedly  one  of 
our  most  musical  prose  writers,  will  prove  to 
what  extent  the  harmonies  of  assonance  and 
alliteration  may  be  employed  upon  the  grav- 
est subjects  : — 

"  Euen  that  vulgartind  tavern  music  which 
wakes  one  man  merry,  another  mad,  strikes 
in  me  a  ^/eep/it  of  <?evotion,  and  a  profowoA 
contemplation  of  the/irst  composer." 

We  have  marked  some  of  the  consonants  in 
italics  to  show  how  complex  and  interwoven 
is  the  alliterative  structure  of  this  passage. 
The  sentence  falls  naturally  into  two  sections. 
In  the  first  the  assonance  of  a  is  predomi- 
nant, in  the  second  the  assonance  of  o. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  done  no  more 
than  vaguely  indicate  two  elements  in  the 
music  of  language.  It  is  clear  that  they 
by  no  means  constitute  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  this  music,  which,  like  that  of  sound,  is  a 
perfect  and  organic  whole,  incapable  of  dis- 
integration into  harmony,  melody,  time,' 
phrase,  and  rhythm,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis.  Indeed,  too  great  dependence 
on  their  aid,  as  we  have  seen,  will  lead  a  poet 
into  fantastic  and  tedious  extravagance.  He 
should  not  think  of  them  in  the  process  of 
composition,  but  trust  to  his  ear ;  for  if  he 
can  beat  out  any  music  at  all,  he  may  be 
sure  that  none  will  come  without  a  certain 
proportion  of  both  assonance  and  alliteration. 
To  know  how  to  use  them  justly,  and  how  to 
help  a  halting  sentence  by  their  aid  during 
the  process  of  correction,  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant to  good  writing  as  an  ear  for  the  proper 
collocation  of  short  and  long  sentences  in  a 
paragraph,  or  of  short  and  long  words  in  a 
sentence,  or  for  the  avoidance  of  disagreeable 
sibilations  and  teeth-breaking  knots  of  con- 
sonantal sounds. 
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THE  SOUTH  NOT  ABLE  TO  STAND. 

[From  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  the  accepted 
British  military  organ,  of  the  15th  of  August, 
chiefly  conducted  by  W.  H.  Russell,  the  former 
correspondent  of  the  Times. "[  . 

What  use,  then,  is  there  in  prophesying 
or  speculating,  in  view  of  the  facts  before  our 
?ye8?  These  facts  are,  the  retreat  of  Lee  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Richmond,  after  a  disas- 
trous attempt  on  Pennsylvania,  founded,  it 
appears,  on  a  miscalculation  of  the  resources 
of  the  Confederate  Government  in  men,  and 
the  consequent  re-occupation  by  the  Federals 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  of  the  line  of 
the  Rappahannock  ;  the  complete  possession 
of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Federals,  so  that, 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  trade  has  com- 
menced between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans; 
their  solid  establishment  in  Tennessee,  and 
their  less  tranquil,  but  not  less  secure,  sway 
over  Kentucky ;  their  undisputed  dominancy 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  itself,  their  ap- 
proach ^0  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama ;  their  grip  of  the  seaboard  tightening 
gradually ;  their  strongholds  established  along 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florida ;  their  effectual  severance  of 
the  States  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  from  the  rest 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  their  undisturbed  hold 
of  ^lissouri.  Add  to  this  catalogue  the  dan- 
ger, very  imminent,  to  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Mobile,  of  destruction  or  capture  by  the 
Federal  forces,  and  the  increasing  stringency 
of  the  Federal  blockade — the  vast  losses  of 
men  not  to  be  replaced  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  constant  spread  of  Fed- 
eral conquest,  and  it  requires  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  historical  parallels,  and  im- 
mense faith  to  believe  that  the  South  can 
continue  her  resistance  to  the  North  in  the 
field,  or  preserve  her  States  from  the  sway  of 
Washington  pro-consuls.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  said  to  be  dissension  in  the  North  ; 
there  certainly  have  been  riots  in  some  North- 
ern cities  ;  the  people  will  not  enlist,  and  will 
not  suffer  conscription  to  be  enforced.  They 
will  all  be  ruined  by  a  financial  crisis.  The 
war  is  only  carried  on  by  "  shoddy  contract- 
ors " — very  gallant  must  they  be — and  politi- 
cians and  clergy  —  very  numerous  and  very 
Taliant  must  they  be,  too.  The  country  is  so 
vast  that  it  cannot  be  conquered  or  held.  The 
North  is  not  in  earnest,  or  is  tired  of  the  war, 
or  is  corrupt  or  cowardly,  and  only  fights 
"with  Irish  and  German  hands,  which  wont 


strike  any  longer ;  in  fact,  something  is  to 
take  place,  which  has  certainly  not  yet  taken 
place,  and  which  is  to  undo  the  knot  of  facts 
accomplished  which  is  just  now  pressing  un- 
der the  Southern  ear. 

Let  us  continue — let  us  stick  now  to  our 
hard  facts.  In  July,  1861,  after  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  the  boundary  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  as  drawn  by  their  bayonets  in 
actual  line,  ran  through  the  line  of  the 
Potomac,  the  center  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
center  of  Missouri.  The  Confederates  held 
the  Green  river,  had  camps  at  Columbus,  fron^ 
which  they  threatened  Cairo,  and  encamped 
higher  up  in  Missouri,  held  St.  Louis  itself 
in  alarm ;  they  had  possession  of  every  seaport 
south  of  Baltimore  ;  they  had  a  blockade  of 
the  Potomac.  Fort  Pickens  was  the  solitary 
standpost  for  the  Federal  flag  in  Southern 
seas.  The  line  has  now  receded  far  indeed, 
and  to  it  have  marched  up  the  advancing 
Federals.  This  has  been  accomplished,  we 
are  told  at  the  cost  of  an  actual  debt,  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1863,  of  $1,097,274,356,  or  in 
round  numbers,  of  £219,600,000.  Gold 
stands  at  24  premium  in  New  York  ;  in  Rich- 
mond it  is  1100  premium. 


COafPENSATIONS  OF  THE  'WAR. 
One  of  the  compensations  of  the  war,  if  pros- 
ecuted to  righteous  conclusions,  may  be  a  more 
universal  and  deeper  and  truer  sentiment  of  na- 
tionality. This  sentiment  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  wanting  heretofore.  Almofet  from  the 
formation  of  the  Union,  sectionalism  has  pre- 
vented us  from  being  one  people.  Multitudes 
at  the  North  have  really  known  but  little  of 
the  South  ;  whilst  the  immense  majority  at  the 
South  have  been  grossly  deceived  and  sadly 
ignorant  in  regard  to  the  North.  Trade  and 
commerce  and  social  intercommunion  have 
not  prevented  this  unfortunate  alienation  from 
being  carried  so  far  as  to  make  portions  of 
the  country  respectively  as  almost  foreign 
lands.  The  causes  of  this  putting  and  keep- 
ing asunder  have  been  obvious  enough.  The 
interests  of  ambitious  politicians  and  aristo- 
cratic slaveholders  explain  it.  These  parties 
understood  whence  their  whole  strength  and 
influence  was  obtained.  Accordingly  they 
fostered  a  vicious,  exclusive  local  pride,  urged 
the  doctrine  that  allegiance  was  first  due  to  a 
single  State,  instead  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  claimed  a  virtual  independence  of  the 
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Federal  Government,  whenever  it  interfered 
with  their  arrogant  pretensions. 

They  were  able  to  do  this  by  acting  to- 
gether as  an  oligarchy,  by  keeping  up  a  sys- 
tem of  misrepresentation,  by  appealing  to  the 
fears  of  those  harassed  with  the  system  of 
slavery,  and  by  making  bargains  and  com- 
promises with  mere  partisans,  who  were  kin- 
dred spirits,  in  the  Free  States.  Working 
these  appliances,  they  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing an  isolation  which  separated  their  terri- 
tory from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  a  sort  of 
politico-moral  Chinese  wall.  At  last  they 
overdid  their  work.  They  ventured  upon  an 
attempt  to  split  the  Republic,  and  on  one  of 
its  fragments  to  set  up  a  dominion  of  their 
own.  The  question  was  thus  raised  whether 
the  nation  should  allow  itself  to  be  destroyed, 
to  be  shorn  of  its  strength,  glory,  and  fame, 
and  have  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  or- 
ganization repudiated  on  its  own  soil.  Those 
who  brought  up  the  fearful  issue  recklessly 
appealed  for  its  settlement  to  the  sword. 

Notwithstanding  the  fearful  instrumentali- 
ties to  which  they  have  resorted,  they  bid  fair 
to  build  rather  than  destroy — to  cement  rather 
than  to  disintegrate.  They  have  invited  the 
North  down  into  the  South.  They  have 
brought  those  together,  who  otherwise  might 
never  have  met,  for  a  mutual  understanding. 
True,  the  meeting  is  at  first  in  fierce  conflict 
and  as  foes.  But  this  is  not  to  be  the  end  of 
it.  Only  a  small  minority — a  minority  that 
amounts  only  to  a  fortieth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion— in  the  Slave  States,  have  a  strong  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  contest.  The  majority 
are  betrayed  into  it  by  their  own  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  deluded  through  these  by 
unprincipled  and  despotic  leaders.  As  after 
a  fight  the  opposing  combatants  often  lose  an- 
imosity and  fraternize  in  reciprocal  helpful- 
ness, so  will  it  be  with  this  collision  of  sec- 
tions that  have  been  forced  into  false  relations. 
Thousands  at  the  South  will  soon  find  out  that 
the  usual  charges  against  the  North  are  the 


vile  lies  of  arch-conspirators,  aided  by  the 
equally  vile  misrepresentations  of  Northern 
demagogues.  Thousands  at  the  South  will 
soon  come  to  understand  that  the  North  is 
Contending  for  nationality,  the  Union,  and  re- 
publican freedom,  and  that  slavery  is  the  only 
antagonist  to  these,  as  it  is  used  by  ambitious 
politicians. 

Thousands  at  the  South  are  beorinning  to 
comprehend  what  the  one  obstacle  is  to  their 
amicably  rivalling  the  Free  States  in  popula- 
tion, prosperity,  and  all  that  ennobles  com- 
monwealths. They  are  studying  contrasts 
and  instituting  comparisons.  The  result  of 
this  will  be  a  greater  devotion  to  the  unity  of 
the  republic  and  a  conviction  that  in  that 
unity  they  are  to  be  themselves  strong.  Slav- 
ery is  not  only  on  trial, — it  is  already  doomed. 
With  the  passing  away  of  that,  the  partition 
wall  falls  ;  and  concord  and  harmony  are  sure 
to  come  sooner  or  later.  All  fear  of  the  per- 
manence of  bitter  hatred  is  absurd.  Annihi- 
late the  despotism  of  the  slave  po1»er,  and 
those  whom  it  has  kept  under  its  iron  rule 
will  speedily  read  its  rciil  character,  and  learn 
that  the  war  it  began  to  wage  to  increase  its 
dominion  was  overruled  to  be  a  war  for  their 
deliverance. 

Add  to  these  considerations,  that  the  East- 
ern, Western,  and  Middle  States  have  been 
struggling  side  by  side,  that  the  Pacific  shore  ^ 
has  sent  -men  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  men  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  for  one 
flag,  one  country,  and  one  equal,  just,  and 
free  Government,  and  it  requires  no  gift  of 
prophesy  to  foretell  how  much  stronger  and 
purer  than  ever  before  will  be  the  sentiment 
of  nationality.  The  war-path  will  thus  prove 
to  be  the  way  of  wisdom  and  the  road  to  an 
honorable  peace.  Nothing  to-day  postpones 
the  grandest  concord  except  the  autocracy  of 
the  slave  power,  and  the  selfish,  sordid  party- 
spirit,  that  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
mere  party  ascendency. — Boston  Transcript, 
22.  Sept. 


THE    ANGEL    IN    CAMP.- 

THE  ANGEL  IN  CA^IP. 

From  old  St.  Paul  till  now, 

Of  honorable  women  not  a  few 

Have  left  their  golden  ease  in  love  to  do 

The  saintly  work,  that  Christlike  Jieaxts  pursue. 

And  such  an  one  art  thou,  God's^air  apostle,  ^ 
Bearing  his  love  in  war's  horrible  train  ;      ■    *" 
Thy  blessed  feet  follow  his  ghastly  pain, 
And  misery,  and  death,  without  disdain. 

To  one  borne  from  the  sullen  battle's  roar; 
Dearer  the  greeting  of  thy  gentle  eyes. 
When  he  aweary,  torn,  and  bleeding,  lies. 
Than  all  the  glory  that  the  victors  prize. 

When  peace  shall  come,-  and^Jiomes  shall  Emile 

again, 
A  thousand  soldier-hearts  in  Northern  climes 
Shall  tell  their  little  children  with  their  rhymes. 
Of  the^wcet  saint  who  blessed  the  old  war-times. 


THE  HERO'S  MOTHER. 

With  what  quick  thronging  hopes,  what  wishes 
wild. 

The  mother,  gazing  on  her  first-bom  son. 
Dreams  of  a  glorious  future  for  her  child ; 

A  goal  of  triumph  for  the  race  begun! 

The  world's  new  saviour  lies  in  quite  sleep, 
Clasped  to  a  heart  that  knows  no  fear  or  care; 

Upward  those  little  feet  their  way  shall  keep. 
Nor  sin  nor  sorrow  taint  the  mountain  air. 

0  weeping  mother  of  that  Island  home! 

That  home  so  beautiful,  so  desolate! 
All  that  thou  could'st  have  dreamed  or  prayed  is 
come; 
All  that  thoa.  could'st  have  asked  is  given  by 
fate. 

Would'st  thou  the  hero's  crown,  the  martyr*s 
palm? 
The  saintly  aureole,  love's  myrtle  wreath  ? 
All  rest  with  that  brave  hand,  that  brow,  whose 
calm 
Told  of  the  steadfast  faith  that  dwelt  beneath. 

He  sleeps  with  those  he  loved  and  died  to  save  ! 

0  land  of  youthful  heroes!  hast  thou  known 
A  purer  sacrifice  ?  a  nobler  grave  ? 

A  heart  more  singly  true,  or  more  thine  own? 

Ah,  not  in  vain  thy  children  die  for  thee! 

Youth,  beauty,  genius  in  the  gulf  are  cast. 
That  yawns  before  the  footsteps  of  the  free; 

And  the  best  sacrifice  is  still  the  last. 

0  mother  of  the  soldier  of  the  cross! 

Weep  not  with  bitter  tears  thy  fallen  son; 
Let  faith  and  hope  shed  radiance  on  thy  loss, 

And  wait  the  Future  that  his  blood  has  won. 
— JVew  York  Tribune, 
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"MORE  LIGHT." 

**'MoaE  light!  more  light! "  when  sunset  hueg 
are  steeping 

All  heaven  and  earth  in  waves  of  living  light. 
And  Silence  o'er  creation  calmly  creeping. 

With  lifted  fingers  whispers  her  good-night. 

**More  light!   more  light!"   when  dawn's  soft 
golden  tresses. 
Blown  through  the  sky,  proclaim  the  vigil  o'er. 
And  rosy,  to  the  zephyr's  sweet  caresses, 

Aurora  smiles  through  Heaven's  half-opened 
door. 

"  More  light!  more  light! "   when  doubt  with 
iron  fingers. 
Has  fastened  on  the  ardent  living  soul. 
'*  More  light! "  to  cheer  the  heart  where  love  yet 
lingers. 
And  point  thcway  that  faith  may  find  the  goal. 

'•More  light!"  when  from  the  rugged  road  of 
duty. 
The  tempter  with  his  lures  would  lead  astray, 
"More  light!"  to  sweep  the  mask  of  joy  and 
beauty 
From  promises  which  wile  but  to  betray. 

**  More  light! "  when  from  the  heart  the  hope 
most  cherished 
Goes  out  in  deepest  darkness  and  despair. 
"3Iore   light!  '*  to  live  when  life's  desire  has 
perished. 
And  Heaven  seems  to  close  against  our  prayer. 

♦'  More  light!  "  upon  the  page  so  full  of  wonder, 
Which  God's  great  gracious  love  to  man  had 
given; 
That  through  the  veil  which  Christ,  has  rent 
asunder 
The  light  may  stream  tooshow  the  path  to 
ELeaven. 

«*More  light!"  for  dying  eyes  when -sunlight 
fails  them. 
And  all  creation  quivers  to  the  sight, 
♦«  More  light!  "—0  God  !  Thy  light  alone  avails 
them, 
Ani[Ehou  wilt  give  it,  for  Thou  art  the  Light 

— Temple  3ar. 


THE   CRIMSON   TREE. 

I  PASSED  through  the  woods  one  Autumn  day, 

And  watched  the  flashing  glory 
Of  oak  and  walnut  and  maple  and  fir. 

And  heeded  their  saddening  story. 
The  sermon  they  preached   was  searching-  ajid 
deep. 

But  the  beauty  of  their  strain, 
The  glittering  hues  on  the  mountain  steep. 

Hushed  the  troubled  thoughts  again. 
Picture  worthy  of  artist  divine, 

Where  splendor  heaped  on  splendor. 
Where  lightness  with  dark,  where  sombre  with 
gay, 

Where  rocks  and  leafage  tender. 
Where  blue  and  green,  and  golden,  and  brown. 
Melt  into  an  artist's  dream. 
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And  this  pictured  temple,  myriad  iiued. 

Reared  on  the  faded  sod, 
Made  me  inwardly  murmur,  in  accents  subdued, 

"  Its  Builder  and  Maker  is  God." 
As  I  looked,  I  saw  the  color  of  blood. 

One  tree  with  crimson  dye 
Reached  upward  above  the  colored  flood, 

And  touched  the  gentle  sky. 
Yet  'twas  a  hue  from  God's  own  hand. 

His  touch  had  set  it  there. 
Who  could  never  impose  on  himself  command 

To  mar  a  dream  so  fair. 

And  so  when  I  look  on  another  scene. 

The  blessings  of  Home  and  Land, 
The  flashing,  golden,  myriad  tints. 

The  splendors  on  every  hand. 
And  see  the  solemn  crimson  of  blood, 

It  blonds  with  the  flashing  glory. 
And  God's  own  pencil  throws  a  flood 

Of  light  on  the  saddening  story. 
And  though  we  sometimes  sit  and  weep 

At  crimsoned  waters  flowing. 
At  the  crimsoned  leaves  on  the  mountain  side. 

At  the  crimson  sod  slow  growing. 
Yet  this  blending  of  tints,  this  sombre  with  gay, 

Reveals  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
And  we  gladly,  and  yet  all  solemnly  say, 

ItsJJbkfir  and,Builder  is  God. 

— Springfield  Republican, 


JESSIES   SON'G. 

Whet!7  the  dimpled  water  slippeth. 

Full  of  laughter  on  its  way. 
And  her  wing  the  wagtail  dippeth. 

Running  by  the  brink  at  play; 
When  the  poplar  leaves  atremble 

Turn  their  edges  to  the  light, 
And  the  far  up  clouds  resemble 

Veins  of  gaze  most  clear  and  white; 
And  the  sunbeams  foil  and  flatter. 

Woodland  moss  and  branches  crown. 
And  the  glossy  finches  chatter 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down  : 
HaTing  music  of  her  own, 

On  the  grass  through  meadows  wending. 
It  is  sweet  to  walk  alone. 

When  the  falling  waters  utter 

Something  mournful  on  their  "way. 
And  departing  swallows  flutter. 

Taking  leave  of  bank  and  brea; 
When  the  chaffinch  idly  sitteth 

With  her  mate  upon  the  sheaves. 
And  the  Avistful  i^obbin  flitteth 

Over  beds  of  yellow  leaves; 
When  the  clouds,  like  ghosts  that  ponder 

Evil  fate  float  by  and  frown, 
And  the  listless  wind  doth  wapder 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down : 
Though  the  heart  be  not  attending 

Having  sorrows  of  her  own. 
Through  the  fields  and  fallows-TTOndinr, 

It  is  sad  to  -walk  alone. 

Jean  Ingelow. 


MEXICO  AND   MUNROE. 

An  Emperor  of  Mexico! 
Jerusalem !    Now  here's  a  go. 
Oh,  ho!    Napoleon's  toe. 
Darned  if  he  han't  kicked  down  Munroe. 
An  Emperor,  etc. 

With  mouths  of  fire,  whilst,  North  and  Sonth, 
We  stands  a  blazen,  mouth  to  mouth, 
That  Cuss  out  there,  he  bones  the  prey; 
Takes  Mexico  right  slick  away. 
An  Emperor,  etc. 

Now  "what  on  airth  we  are  to  du 
In  this  here  fix,  I  wish  I  knew, 
'Cause  why,  we're  dealing  with  a  hand 
That  won't  no  sort  of  nonsense  stand. 
An  Emperor,  etc. 

Them  French,  as  fights  for  an  idee. 
Ain't  got  much  scruples  more  than  we 
Of  plungin  into  all-fired  strife; 
Don't  much  more  valley  human  life. 
An  Emperor,  etc. 

Bloodshed  they  no  ways  don't  abhor; 
You  han't  to  kick  them  into  war. 
But  shake  your  fist,  that  will  suffice; 
They  won't  let  you  insult  'em  twice. 
An  Emperor,  etc. 

John  Buirhe'll  stand  'most  any  sarse; 
You  can't  provoke  his  dander,  scarce  i 
Old  fool,  so  bent  on  actin  right  ^ 
TiU  you  quite  kick'  him  he  wontight. 
An  Emperor,  etc. 

So  then,  as  Mexico 's  gone  goose. 
And  wakin  snakes  it  ain't  no  use. 
Agin  old  Bull  let's  vengeance  vow. 
And  taie  no  action  else  jest  now. 
An  ^Emperor,  ate. 

— Punch, 


VARIETY. 


LINES  BY  A  YOUNG  LAUT. 

When  T  regard  that  plumage  gay, 

By  Noiture's  bounty  all  conferred, 
I  often  feel  disposed  to  say 

Would  I  were  clothed  as  yonder  bird ! 
But  oh,  that  moulting  !    To  appear 

In  dishabille  until  'twas  o'er. 
To  get  a  dress  but  once  a  year, 

And  wear  one  fiishion  evermore  ! 
When  I  consider  all  those  things, 

I  check  the  wish  that  seems  absurd. 
And  sigh  no  more  for  golden  wings  : 

I'd  not  be  cbthed  like  yonder  bird. 

— Punch. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  GRIEF. 


**  How  is  grown  my  little  lady  ?  " — 

'Tis  a  soldier  from  the  wars, 
Bearing  honors  on  his  bosom, 

And  the  marks  of  battle-scars — 

*'  Daughter  of  my  worthy  master. 

Whom  I  left  four  years  ago, 
When  I  went  to  join  my  army 

In  the  smiting  of  the  foe  ? 

*'  Makes  she  still  the  daylight  brighter. 

As  she  bounds  along  the  lawn. 
With  the  laughter  of  the  joy-bells,  . 

And  the  motion  of  the  fawn  ? 

"  Come  the  children  from  the  village 
Still  with  homage  to  their  queen, 

Learning  goodness  from  her  actions. 
Learning  graces  from  her  mien  ? 

"Do  the  old  men  stand  to  bless  her, 
And  the  young  men  stand  to  pray 

For  a  wife  but  half  as  lovely. 
Ere  their  youth  be  passed  away  ? 

"  How  I  long  to  tell  her  stories 
Of  the  mai'ching  and  the  strife  ; 

And  to  see  her  melt  with  pity 

For  the  soldier's  harrassed  life  ! — 

*'  Long  to  give  her  bauble  treasures 

That  I  gathered  in  the  East, 
And  the  fruits  of  southern  vineyards 

That  are  crowning  of  a  feast ! 

"  But  perhaps  she's  now  a  woman. 

With  a  stately  gait  of  pride. 
And  a  haughty  husband  wears  her 

Jeweled  at  his  rigid  side : 

*'  Not  remembering  the  roses 
That  I  wreathed  for  her  foir  hair. 

When  we  I'oamed  along  the  valleys, 
Gladder  than  the  gladdest  thei-e  : 

Not  remembering  the  tear-drops 
That  were  standing  in  her  eyes, 

When  she  decked  my  gun  with  ribbons, 
Whispering  the  fast  good-byes. 

**  0  my  gossip,  tell  me  quickly. 
Shall  I  find  her  still  the  same. 

Setting  roughest  things  to  music. 

When  she  speaks  my  humble  name?" 

"  Soldier,  simple-hearted  soldier, 
Homo  returned  from  tlie  wars, 

I  must  give  the  wounding  deeper 
Than  thy  many  battle-scars. 

"  Yonder,  where  the  sun  is  making 
Folding  shadows  round  the  trees  ; 
Yonder,  where  the  grass  is  growing 
•  Pamp  and  tangled  under  these  ; 

"  Yonder,  where  the  frightened  woodquest 
In  among  the  branches  shoots  ; 


Where  the  happy  lambs  are  bounding 
O'er  the  aged,  knotty  roots  ; 

"  Where  the  thistle  sheds  the  silver 

Of  its  tresses  on  the  air. 
And  the  bramble  gives  a  shelter 

To  the  weary-footed  hare  ; — 

"  There  the  lovely  little  maiden. 

As  you  knew  her,  is  at  rest  ; 
For  the  cruel  Death,  last  summer. 

Laid  his  hand  upon  her  breast." 

— Household  Words. 


THE  WIDOWED  SWORD. 

They  have  sent  me  the  sword  that  my  brave  boy 
wore 
On  the  field  of  his  young  renown — 
On  the  last  red  field,  where  his  fate  was  sealed, 
And  the  sun  of  his  days  went  down. 
Away  with  tears 

That  are  blinding  me  so  ; 
There  is.joy  in  his  years. 

Though  his  young  head  be  low  ; 
And  I'll  gaze  with  a  solemn  delight  evermore, 
On  the  sword  that  my  brave  boy  wore. 

'Twas  for  freedom  and  home  that  I  gave  him 
away. 
Like  the  sons  of  his  race  of  old  ; 
And  though,  aged  and  gray,  I  am  childless  this 
day- 
He  is  dearer,  a  thousand-fold. 

There's  a  glory  above  him 

To  hallow  his  name — 
A  land  that  will  love  him 
Who  died  for  its  fame  ; 
And  a  solace  will  shine,  Avhen  my  old  heart  is  sore^ 
Round  the  sword  that  my  bi*ave  boy  wore. 

All  so  noble,  so  true — how  they  stood,  how  they  fell 

In  the  battle,  the  plague,  and  the  cold  ; 
Oh,  as  bravely  and  well  as  e'er  story  could  tell 
Of  the  flowers  of  the  heroes  of  old. 
Like  a  sword  through  the  foe 

Was  that  fearful  attack. 

That,  so  bright  ere  the  blow, 

Comes  so  bloodily  back  ; 

And,  foremost  among  them  his  colors  he  bore — 

And  here  is  the  sword  that  my  bi'ave  boy  wore. 

It  was  kind  of  his  comrades,  ye  know  not  how 
kind  ; 
It  is  more  than  the  Indies  to  me  ; 
Ye  know  not  how  kind  and  how  steadfast  of  mind 
The  soldier  to  sorrow  can  be. 

They  kn^w  well  how  lonely —  ^ 

How  grievously  wrung. 
Is  the  heart  that  its  only 
Love  loses  so  young  ; 
And  they  closed  his  dark  eye  when  the  battle  was 

o'er, 
And  sent  his  old  father  the  sword  that  he  wore. 
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From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
HEINRICH    HEINE. 

"  I  KNOW  not  if  I  deserve  that  a  laurel- 
wreath  should  one  day  be  laid  on  my  coffin. 
Poetry,  dearly  as  I  have  loved  it,  has  always 
been  to  me  but  a  divine  plaything.  T  have 
never  attached  any  great  value  to  poetical 
fame  ;  and  I  trouble  myself  very  little 
whether  people  praise  my  verses  or  blame 
them.  But  lay  on  my  coffin  a  sword:  for  I 
was  a  brave  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation 
of  humanity." 

Heine  had  his  full  share  of  love  of  fame, 
and  eared  quite  as  much  as  his  brethren  of 
the  genus  irritabile  whether  people  praised 
his  verses  or  blamed  them.  And  he  was  very 
little  of  a  hero.  Posterity  will  certainly  dec- 
orate his  tomb  with  the  emblem  of  the  lau- 
rel rather  than  with  the  emblem  of  the  sword. 
Still,  for  his  contemporaries,  for  us,  for  the 
Europe  of  the  present  century,  he  is  signifi- 
cant chiefly  for  the  reason  which  he  himself 
in  the  words  just  quoted  assigns.  He  is  sig- 
nificant because  he  was,  if  not  pre-eminently 
a  brave,  yet  a  brilliant,  a  most  effective  sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity. 

To  ascertain  thq.  master  current  in  the  lit- 
erature of  an  epoch,  and  to  distinguish  this 
from  all  minor  currents,  is  the  critic's  high- 
est function  ;  in  discharging  it  he  Bhows 
how  far  he  possesses  the  most  indispensable 
quality  of  his  office — justness  of  spirit.  The 
living  writer  who  has  done  most  to  make 
England  acquainted  with  German  authors,  a 
man  of  genius,  but  to  whom  precisely  this 
one  quality  of  justness  of  spirit  is  perhaps 
wanting, — I  mean  ]\Ir.  Carlyle, — seems  to 
me  in  the  result  of  his  labors  on  German  lit- 
erature to  afford  a  proof  how  very  necessary 
to  the  critic  this  quality  is.  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  spoken  admirably  of  Goethe  ;  but  then 
Goethe  stands  before  all  men's  eyes,  the  man- 
ifest centre  of  German  literature  ;  and  from 
this  central  source  many  rivers  flow.  Which 
of  these  rivers  is  the  main  stream?  which  of 
the  courses  of  spirit  which  we  see  active  in 
Goethe  is  the  course  which  will  most  influ- 
ence the  future,  and  attract  and  be  continued 
by  the  most  powerful  of  Goethe's  successors  ? 
—  that  is  the  question.  Mr.  Carlyle  at- 
taches, it  seems  to  me,  far  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  romantic  school  of  Germany  — 
Tieck,  Novalis,  Jean  Paul  Bichter,  —  and 
gives  to  these  writers,  really  gifted  as  two, 
at  any  rate,  of  them  are,  an  undue  prom- 


inence. These  writers,  and  others  with  aims 
and  a  general  tendency  the  same  as  theirs, 
are  not  the  real  inheritors  and  continuators 
of  Goethe's  power ;  the  current  of  their  ac- 
tivity is  not  the  main  current  of  German 
literature  after  Goethe.  Far  more  in  Heine's 
works  flows  this  main  current ;  Heine,  far 
more  than  Tieek  or  Jean  Paul  Richter,  is 
the  continuator  of  that  which,  in  Goethe's 
varied  activity,  is  the  most  powerful  and 
vital ;  on  Heine,  of  all  German  authors  who 
survived  Goethe,  incomparably  the  largest 
portion  of  Goethe's  mantle  fell.  I  do  not 
forget  that  when  Mr.  Carlye  was  dealing 
with  German  literature,  Heine,  though  he 
was  clearly  risen  above  the  horizon,  had  not 
shone  forth  with  all  his  strength  ;  I  do  not 
forget,  too,  that  after  ten  or  twenty  years 
many  things  may  come  out  plain  before  the 
critic  which  before  were  hard  to  be  discerned 
by  him  ;  and  assuredly  no  one  would  dream 
of  imputing  it  as  a.  fault  to  Mr.  Carlyle  that 
twenty  years  ago  he  mistook  the  central  cur- 
rent in  German  literature,  overlooked  the 
rising  Heine,  and  attached  undue  importance 
to  that  romantic  school  which  Heine  was  to 
destroy  ;  one  may  rather  note  it  as  a  misfor- 
tune, sent  perhaps  as  a  delicate  chastisement 
to  a  critic,  who  —  man  of  geniUs  as  he  is,  and 
no  one  recognizes  his  genius  more  admiringly 
than  I  do  —  has,  for  the  functions  of  the 
critic,  a  little  too  much  of  the  self-will  and 
eccentricity  of  a  genuine  son  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Heine  is  noteworthy,  because  ho  is  the 
most  important  German  successor  and  con- 
tinuator of  Goethe  in  Goethe's  most  im- 
portant line  of  activity.  And  which  of 
Goethe's  lines  of  activity  is  this?  His  line 
of  activity  as  '*  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  liber- 
ation of  humanity." 

Heine  himself  would  hardly  have  admitted 
this  affiliation,  though  he  was  far  too  power- 
ful-minded a  man  to  decry,  with, some  of  the 
vulgar  German  liberals,  Goethe's  genius. 
"  The  wind  of  the  Paris  Revolution,"  he 
writes  after  the  three  days  of  1830,  "  blew 
about  the  candles  a  little  in  the  dark  night 
of  Germany,  so  that  the  red  curtains  of  a 
German  throne  or  two  caught  fire  ;  but  the 
old  watchmen,  wlio  do  the  police  of  the  Ger- 
man kingdoms,  are  already  bringing  out  the 
fire-engines,  and  will  keep  the  candles  closer 
snuffed  for  the  future.  Poor,  fust-bound 
German    people,  lose  not  all  heart  in  thy 
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bonds  !  The  fashionable  coating  of  ice  melts 
off  from  my  heart,  my  soul  quivers  and  my 
eyes  burn,  and  that  is  a  disadvantageous  state 
of  things  for  a  vn-iter,  who  should  control 
his  subject-matter  and  keep  himself  beauti- 
fully objective,  as  the  artistic  school  would 
have  us,  and  as  Goethe  has  done ;  he  has 
come  to  be  eighty  years  old  doing  this,  and 
minister,  and  in  good  condition  —  poor  Ger- 
man people  !  that  is  thy  greatest  man  !  ' ' 

But  hear  Goethe  himself:  "  If  I  were  to 
say  what  I  had  really  been  to  the  Germans 
in  general,  and  to  the  young  German  poets 
in  particular,  I  should  say  I  had  been  their 
Liberator.^'' 

Modern  times  find  themselves  with  an  im- 
mense system  of  institutions,  established 
facts,  accredited  dogmas,  customs,  rules, 
which  have  come  to  them  from  times  not 
modern.  In  this  system  their  life  has  to  be 
carried  forward,  yet  they  have  a  sense  that 
this  system  is  not  of  their  own  creation,  that 
it  by  no  means  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
wants  of  their  actual  life,  that,  for  them,  it 
is  customary,  not  rational. 

The  awakening  of  this  sense  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  modern  spirit.  The  modern  spirit 
is  now  awake  almost  everywhere  ;  the  sense 
of  want  of  correspondence  between  the  forms 
of  modern  Europe  and  its  spirit,  between  the 
new  wine  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  the  old  bottles  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  or  even  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth,  almost  every  one 
now  perceives  ;  it  is  no  longer  dangerous  to 
aflBrm  that  this  want  of  correspondence  ex- 
ists ;  people  are  even  beginning  to  be  shy  of 
denying  it.  To  remove  this  want  of  corres- 
pondence is  beginning  to  be  the  settled  en- 
deavor of  most  persons  of  good  sense.  Dis- 
solvents of  the  European  system  of  dominant 
ideas  and  facts  we  must  all  be,  all  of  us  who 
have  any  power  of  working  ;  what  we  have 
to  study  is  that  we  may  not  be  acrid  dissolv- 
ents of  it. 

And  how  did  Goethe,  that  grand  dissolvent 
in  an  age  when  there  were  fewer  of  them 
than  at  present,  proceed  in  his  task  of  disso- 
lution, of  liberation  of  the  modern  European 
from  the  old  routine  ?  He  shall  tell  us  him- 
self. '*  Through  me  the  German  poets  have 
become  aware  that,  as  man  must  live  from 
within  outwards,  so  the  artist  must  work 
from  Avithin  outwards,  seeing  that,  make 
what  contortions  he  will,  he  can  only  bring 


to  light  his  own  individuality.  I  can  clearly 
mark  where  this  influence  of  mine  has  made 
itself  felt ;  there  arises  out  of  it  a  kind  of 
poetry  of  nature,  and  only  in  this  way  is  it 
possible  to  be  original." 

My  voice  shall  never  be  joined  to  those 
which  decry  Goethe,  and  if  it  is  said  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
to  Goethe's  declaration  that  he  had  been  the 
liberator  of  the  Germans  in  general',  and  of 
the  young  German  poets  in  particular,  I  say 
it  is  not.  Goethe's  profound,  imperturbable 
naturalism  is  absolutely  fatal  to  all  routine 
thinking  ;  he  puts  the  standard,  once  for  all, 
inside  every  man  instead  of  outside  him  ; 
when  he  is  told,  such  a  thing  must  be  so, 
there  is  immense  authority  and  custom  in 
favor  of  its  being  so,  it  has  been  held  to  be  so 
for  a  thousand  years,  he  answers  with  Olym- 
pian politeness,  "  But  is  it  so?  is  it  so  to 
me?''''  Nothing  could  be  more  really  subver- 
sive of  the  foundations  on  which  the  old  Eu- 
ropean order  rested  ;  and  it  may  l)e  remarked 
that  no  persons  are  so  radically  detached  from 
this  order,  no  persons  so  thoroughly  modern, 
as  those  who  have  felt  Goethe's  influence  most 
deeply.  If  it  is  said  that  Goethe  professes  to 
have  in  this  way  deeply  influenced  but  a  few 
persons,  and  those  persons  poets,  one  may 
answer  that  he  could  have  taken  no  better 
way  to  secure,  in  the  end,  the  ear  of  the 
world  ;  for  poetry  is  simply  the  most  beauti- 
ful, impressive,  and  widely  effective  mode  of 
saying  things,  and  hence  its  importance. 
Nevertheless  the  process  of  liberation,  as 
Goethe  worked  it,  though  sure,  is  undoubt- 
edly slow ;  he  came,  as  Heine  says,  to  be 
eighty  years  old  in  thus  working  it,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  old  Middle-Age  ma^ 
chine  was  still  creaking  on,  the  thirty  Ger- 
man courts  and  their  chamberlains  subsisted 
in  all  their  glory  ;  Goethe  himself  was  a  min- 
ister, and  the  visible  triumph  of  the  modern 
spirit  over  prescription  and  routine  seemed 
as  far  off  as  ever.  It  was  the  year  1830  ;  the 
German  sovereigns  had  passed  the  preceding 
fifteen  years  in  breaking  the  promises  of  free- 
dom they  had  made  to  their  subjects  when 
they  wanted  their  help  in  the  final  struggle 
with  Napoleon.  Great  events  were  happen- 
ing in  France;  the  revolution,  defeated  in 
1815.  had  arisen  from  its  defeat,  and  was 
I  wresting  from'  its  adversaries  the  power. 
I  Heinrich  Heine,  a  young  man  of  genius,  born 
I  at  Hamburg,  with  all  the  culture  of  Germany, 
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but  by  race  a  Jew ;  with  warm  sympathies 
for  France,  whose  revolution  had  given  to  his 
race  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  whose  rule 
had  been,  as  is  well  known,  popular  in  the 
Rhine  provinces,  where  he  passed  his  youth  ; 
with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  great 
French  emperor,  with  a  passionate  contempt 
for  the  sovereigns  who  had  overthrown  him, 
for  their  agents,  and  for  their  policy — Hein- 
rich  Heine  was  in  1830  in  no  humor  for  any 
such  gradual  process  of  liberation  from  the 
old  order  of  things  as  that  which  Goethe  had 
followed.  His  counsel  was  for  open  war. 
With  that  terrible  modern  weapon,  the  pen, 
in  his  hand,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  one  fierce  battle.  Whatwa&fcithat  bat- 
tle ?  the  reader  will  ask.  It  was  a  life  and 
death  battle  with  Philistinism. 

Philistinism — we  have  not  the  expression 
in  English.  Perhaps  we  have  not  the  word 
because  we  have  so  much  of  the  thing.  At 
Soli,  I  imagine,  they  did  not  talk  of  solecisms  ; 
and  here,  at  the  very  head-quarters  of  Goli- 
ath, nobody  talks  of  Philistinism.  TheFrench 
have  adopted  the  term  epicier,  grocer,  to  des- 
ignate the  sort  of  being  whom  the  Germans 
designate  by  the  term  Philistine ;  but  the 
French  term — besides  that  it  casts  a  slur  upon 
a  respectable  class,  composed  of  living  and 
susceptible  members,  while  the  original  Phil- 
istines are  dead  and  buried  long  ago — is 
really,  I  think,  in  itself  much  less  apt  and 
expressive  than  the  German  term.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  in  English  some 
term  equivalent  to  Philister  or  dpicier;  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  made  several  such  efforts  :  "  re- 
Bpectability  with  its  thousand  gigs,"  he  says ; 
well,  the  occupant  of  every  one  of  those  gigs 
is,  Mr.  Carlyle  means,  a  Philistine.  How- 
ever, the  word  respectable  is  far  too  valuable 
a  word  to  be  thus  perverted  from  its  proper 
meaning  ;  if  the  English  are  ever  to  have  a 
word  for  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of — and 
60  prodigious  are  the  changes  which  the  mod- 
ern spirit  is  introducing,  that  even  we  Eng- 
lish shall  perhaps  come  to  want  such  a  word 
— I  think  we  had  much  better  take  the  term 
Philistine  itself. 

Philistine  muKt  have  originally  meant,  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  invented  the  nickr 
name,  a  strong,  dogged,  unenlightened  oppo- 
nent of  the  chosen  people,  of  the  children  of 
the  light.  The  party  of  change,  the  would- 
be  remodellers  of  the  old  traditional  European 
order,  the  invokers  of  reason  against  custom, 


the  representatives  of  the  modern  spirit  in 
every  sphere  where  it  is  applicablo,  regarded 
themselves,  with  the  robust  self-confidence 
natural  to  reformers,  as  a  chosen  people,  as 
children  of  the  light.  They  regarded  their 
adversaries  as  humdrum  people,  slaves  to  rou- 
tine, enemies  to  the  light ;  stupid  and  op- 
pressive, but  at  the  same  time  very  strong. 
This  explains  the  love  which  Heine,  that 
Paladin  of  the  modern  spirit,  has  for  France ; 
it  explains  the  preference  which  he  gives  to 
France  over  Germany  :  "  the  French,"  he 
says,  "  are  the  chosen  people  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, its  first  gospels  and  dogmas  have  been 
drawn  up  in  their  language  ;  Paris  is  the  new 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Rhine  is  the  Jordan 
which  divides  the  consecrated  land  of  free- 
dom from  the  land  of  the  Philistines."  He 
means  that  the  French,  as  a  people,  have 
shown-  more  accessibility  to  ideas  than  any 
other  people  ;  that  prescription  and  routine 
have  had  less  hold  upon  them  than  upon  any 
other  people :  that  they  have  shown  more 
readiness  to  move  and  to  alter  at  the  bidding 
(real  or  supposed)  of  reason.  This  explains, 
too,  the  detestation  which  Heine  had  for  the 
English:  "I  might  settle  in  England,"  he 
says  in  his  exile,  "if  it  were  not  that  I 
should  find  there  two  things,  coal-smoke  and 
Englishmen  ;  I  cannot  abide  either." 

What  he  hated  in  the  English  was  the 
"  acht-brittische  Beschranktheit,"  as  he  calls 
it — the  genuine  British  narrowness.  In  truth, 
the  English,  profoundly  as  they  have  modified 
the  old  Middle- Age  order,  great  as  is  the  lib- 
erty which  they  have  secured  tor  themselves, 
have  in  all  their  changes  proceeded,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  by  the  rule  of  thumb  ; 
what  was  intolerably  inconvenient  to  them 
they  have  suppressed,  and  as  they  have  sup- 
pressed it  not  because  it  was  irrational,  but 
because  it  was  practically  inconvenient,  they 
have  seldom  in  suppressing  it  appealed  to 
reason,  but  always,  if  possible,  to  some  prec- 
edent, or  form,  or  letter,  which  served  as  a 
convenient  instrument  for  their  purpose,  and 
which  saved  them  from  the  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  general  principles.  They  have  thus 
become,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  all  people  the 
most  inaccessible  to  ideas,  and  the  most  fm- 
patient  of  them  ;  inaccessible  to  them  because 
of  their  want  of  familiarity  with  them,  and 
impatient  of  them  because  they  have  got  on 
so  well  without  them,  that  they  despise  those 
who,  not  having  got  on  so  well  as  themselves, 
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Btill  make  a  fuss  for  what  they  themselves 
have  done  so  well  vt^ithout.  But  there  has 
certainly  followed  from  hence,  in  this  coun- 
try, somewhat  of  a  general  depression  of  pure 
intelligence  :  Philistia  hasconae  to  be  thought 
by  us  the  true  Land  of  Promise,  and  it  is  any- 
tihing  but  that ;  the  born  lover  of  ideas,  the 
born  hater  of  commonplaces,  must  feel,  in 
this  country,  that  the  sky  over  his  head  is  of 
brass  and  iron.  The  enthusiast  for  the  idea, 
for  reason,  values  reason,  the  idea,  in  and  for 
themselves  :  he  values  them,  irrespectively  of 
the  practical  conveniences  which  their  triumph 
may  obtain  for  him  ;  and  the  man  who  regards 
the  possession  of  these  practical  conveniences 
as  something  sufficient  in  itself,  something 
which  compensates  for  the  absence  or  surren- 
der of  the  idea,  of  reason,  is,  in  his  eyes,  a 
Philistine.  This  is  why  Heine  so  often  and 
so  mercilessly  attacks  the  liberals  ;  much  as 
he  hates  conservatism  he  hates  Philistinism 
even  more,  and  whoever  attacks  conservatism 
itself  ignobly,  not  as  a  child  of  light,  not  in 
the  name  of  the  idea,  is  a  Philistine.  Our 
Cobbett  is  thus  for  him,  much  as  he  disliked 
our  clergy  and  aristocracy  whom  Cobbett  at- 
tacked, a  Philistine  with  six  fingers  on  every 
hand,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four-and- 
twenty  in  number  :  a  Philistine,  the  staflF  of 
whose  spear  is  like  a  weaver's  beam.  Thus 
he  speaks  of  him  : — 

"While  I  translate  Cobbett's  words,  the 
man  himself  comes  bodily  before  my  mind's 
eye,  as  I  saw  him  at  that  uproarious  dinner 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  with  his 
scolding  red  face  and  his  radical  laugh,  in 
which  venomous  hate  mingles  with  a  mock- 
ing exultation  at  his  enemies'  surely  approach- 
ing downfall.  He  is  a  chained  cur,  who  falls 
with  equal  fury  on  every  one  whom  he  does 
not  know,  often  bites  the  best  friend  of  the 
house  in  his  calves,  barks  incessantly,  and 
just  because  of  this  incessantness  of  his  bark- 
ing cannot  get  listened  to,  even  when  he 
barks  at  a  real  thief.  Therefore,  the  distin- 
guished thieves  who  plunder  England  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  throw  the  growling  Cob- 
bett a  bone  to  stop  his  mouth.  This  makes 
the  dog  furiously  savage,  and  he  shows  all 
his  hungry  teeth.  Poor  old  Cobbett!  Eng- 
land's dog!  I  have  no  love  for  thee:  for 
every  vulgar  nature  my  soul  abhors ;  but 
thou  touchest  me  to  the  inmost  soul  with 
pity,  as  I  see  how  thou  strainest  in  vain  to 
break  loose  and  to  get  at  those  thieves,  who 
make  off  with  their  booty  before  thy  very  eyes, 
and  mock  at  thy  fruitless  springs  and  thine 
impotent  howling." 
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But,  in  1830,  Heine  very  soon  found  that 
the  fire-engines  of  the  German  Governments 
were  too  much  for  his  direct  efforts  at  incen- 
diarism. "  What  demon  drove  me,"  he  cries, 
"  to  write  my  Reisebilder,  to  edit  a  newspaper, 
to  plague  myself  with  our  time  and  its  inter- 
ests, to  try  and  shake  the  poor  German  Hodge 
out  of  his  thousand  years'  sleep  in  his  hole? 
What  good  did  I  get  by  it?  Hodge  opened 
his  eyes,  only  to  shut  them  again  immedi- 
ately ;  he  yawned,  only  to  begin  snoring 
again  the  next  minute  louder  than  ever  ;  he 
stretched  his  stiff,  ungainly  limbs,  only  to 
sink  down  again  directly  afterwards,  and  lie 
like  a  dead  man  in  the  old  bed  of  his  accus- 
tomed habits.  I  must  have  rest ;  but  where 
am  I  to  find  a  resting-place  !  In  Germany  I 
can  no  longer  stay." 

This  is  Heine's  jesting  account  of  his  own 
efforts  to  rouse  Germany :  now  for  his  pa- 
thetic account  of  them ;  it  is  because  he  unites 
so  much  wit  with  so  much  pathos  that  he  is 
so  effective  a  writer  : — 

"  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  sate  in 
sore  straits,  in  the  Tyrol,  encompassed  by  his 
enemies.  All  his  knights  and  courtiers  had 
forsaken  him  ;  not  one  came  to  his  help.  I 
know  not  if  he  had  at  that  time  the  cheese 
face  with  which  Holbein  has  painted  him  for 
us.  But  I  am  sure  that  under-lip  of  his,  with 
its  contempt  for  mankind,  stuck  out  even 
more  than  it  does  in  his  portraits.  How 
could  he  but  contemn  the  tribe  which  in  the 
sunshine  of  his  prosperity  had  fawned  on  him 
so  devotedly,  and  now,  in  his  dark  distress, 
left  him  all  alone  ?  Then  suddenly  his  door 
opened,  and  there  came  in  a  man  in  disguise, 
and,  as  he  threw  back  his  cloak,  the  kaiser 
recognized  in  him  his  faithful  Conrad  von  der 
Rosen,  the  court  jester.  This  man  brought 
him  comfort  and  counsel,  and  he  was  the 
court  jester ! 

"  0  German  fatherland!  dear  German  peo- 
ple !  I  am  thy  Conrad  von  der  Rosen.  The 
man  whose  proper  business  was  to  amuse 
thee,  and  who  in  good  times  should  have  ca- 
tered only  for  thy  mirth,  makes  his  way  into 
thy  prison  in  time  of  need ;  and  here  under 
my  cloak,  I  bring  thee  thy  sceptre  and  crown  ; 
dost  thou  not  recognize  me,  my  kaiser?  If 
I  cannot  free  thee,  I  will  at  least  comfort 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  at  least  have  one  with 
thee  who  will  prattle  with  thee  about  thy 
sorest  affliction,  and  whisper  courage  to  thee, 
and  love  thee,  and  whose  best  joke  and  best 
blood  shall  be  at  thy  service.  For  thou,  my 
people,  art  the  true  kaiser,  the  true  lord  of 
the  land;  thy  will  is  sovereign,  and  more 
legitimate  far  than  that  purple  Tel  est  notre 
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plaistr,  which  invokes  a  divine  right  with  no 
better  warrant  than  the  anointings  of  shaven 
and  shorn  jugglers;  thy  will,  my  people,  is 
the  sole  rightful  source  of  power.  Though 
now  thou  liest  down  in  thy  bonds,  yet  in  the 
end  will  thy  rightful  cause  prevail ;  the  day 
of  deliverance  is  at  hand,  a  new  time  is  be- 
ginning. My  kaiser,  the  night  is  over,  and 
out  there  glows  the  ruddy  dawn . 

"'  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  thou 
art  mistaken ;  perhaps  thou  takest  a  heads- 
man's gleaming  axe  for  the  sun,  and  the  red 
of  dawn  is  only  blood.' 

"  '  No,  my  kaiser,  it  is  the  sun,  though  it 
is  rising  in  the  west ;  these  six  thousand 
years  it  has  always  risen  in  the  east ;  it  is 
high  time  there  should  come  a  changer* 

*'' Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  thou 
has  lost  the  bells  out  of  thy  red  cap,  and  it 
has  now  such  an  odd  look,  that  red  cap  of 
thine  ! ' 

"  'Ah,  my  kaiser,  thy  distress  has  made 
me  shake  my  head  so  hard  and  fierce,  that 
the  fool's  bells  have  dropped  off  my  cap;  the 
cap  is  none  the  worse  for  that.' 

"  '  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  what 
is  that  noise  of  breaking  and  cracking  outside 
there? ' 

"  '  Hush  !  that  is  the  saw  and  the  carpen- 
ter's axe,  and  soon  the  doors  of  thy  prison 
will  be  burst  open,  and  thou  wilt  be  free,  my 
kaiser  !  ' 

"'Am  1  then  really  kaiser?  Ah,  I  for- 
got, it  is  the  fool  who  tells  me  so  !  ' 

"  '  Oh,  sigh  not,  my  dear  master,  the  air 
of  thy  prison  makes  thee  so  desponding  ; 
when  once  thou  has  got  thy  rights  again, 
thou  wilt  feci  once  more  the  bold,  imperial 
blood  in  thy  veins,  and  thou  wilt  be  proud 
like  a  kaiser,  and  violent  and  gracious  and 
unjust  and  smiling  and  ungrateful,  as  princes 
are.' 

"  '  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  when 
I  am  free,  what  wilt  thou  do  then?  ' 

"  '  I  will  then  sew  new  bells  on  my  cap.' 

"  »  And  how  shall  I  recompense  thy  fidel- 

»"  Ah,  dear  master,  by  not  leaving  me  to" 
die  in  a  ditch.'  " 

I  wish  to  mark  Heine's  place  in  modern  Euro- 
pean literature,  the  scope  of  his  activity,  and 
his  value.  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  here  a 
detailed  account  of  his  life,  or  a  description  of 
his  separate  works.  In  May,  1831,  he  went 
over  his  Jordan,  the  Rhine,  and  fixed  him- 
self in  his  new  Jerusalem,  Paris.  There, 
thenceforward,  he  lived,  going  in  general  to 
some  French  watering-place  in  the  summer, 
but  making  only  ong  or  two  short  visits  to 
Germany  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
works,   in  verse  and   prose,  succeeded  each 
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other  without  stopping  ;  a  collected  edition 
of  them,  filling  seven  closely-printed  octavo 
volumes,  has  been  published  in  America  ;  in 
the  collected  editions  of  few  people's  works 
is  there  so  little  to  skip.  Those  who  wish  for 
a  single  good  specimen  of  him  should  read 
his  first  important  work,  the  work  which 
made  his  reputation,  the  Reisebilder,  or  "Trav- 
elling Sketches  ;  "  prose  and  verse,  wit  and 
seriousness,  are  mingled  in  it,  and  the  ming- 
ling of  these  is  characteristic  of  Heine*  and 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen  practised  more  natu- 
rally and  happily  than  in  his  Reisebilder.  In 
1847  his  health,  which  till  then  had  always 
been  perfectly  good,  gave  way.  He  had  a 
kind  of  paralytic  stroke.  His  malady  proved 
to  be  a  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  it 
was  incurable  ;  it  made  rapid  progress.  In 
May,  1848,  not  a  year  after  his  first  attack, 
he  went  out  of  doors  for  the  last  time  ;  but 
his  disease  took  more  than  eight  years  to  kill 
him.  For  nearly  eight  years  he  lay  helpless 
on  a  couch,  with  the  use  of  his  limbs  gone, 
wasted  almost  to  the  proportions  of  a  child, 
wasted  so  that  a  woman  could  carry  him 
about ;  the  sight  of  one  eye  lost,  and  that  of 
the  other  greatly  dimmed,  and  requiring,  that 
it  might  be  exercised,  to  have  the  palsied  eye- 
lid lifted  and  held  up  by  the  finger  ;  all  this, 
and  suffering,  besides  this,  at  short  intervals, 
paroxysms  of  nervous  agony.  I  have  said  he 
was  not  preeminently  brave  ;  but  in  the  as- 
tonishing force  of  spirit  with  which  he  re- 
tained his  activity  of  mind,  even  his  gayety, 
amid  all  this  suffering,  and  went  on  compos- 
ing with  undiminished  fire  to  the  last,  he  was 
truly  brave.  Nothing  could  clog  that  aerial 
lightness.  "  Pouvez-vous  siffler  ?"  his  doctor 
asked  him  one  day,  when  he  was  almost  at 
his  last  gasp  ; — "  siffler,"  as  every  one  knows, 
has  the  double  meaning  of  to  lohistle  and  to 
hiss  ; — "  Helas  !  non,"  was  his  whispered 
answer  ;  "  pas  meme  une  comddie  de  M. 
Scribe  !"  M.  Scribe  is,  or  was,  the  favorite 
dramatist  of  the  French  Philistine.  "  My 
nerves,"  he  said  to  some  one  who  asked  him 
about  them  in  1855,  the  year  of  the  great 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  "  my  nerves  are  of  that 
quite  singularly  remarkable  miserableness  of 
nature,  that  I  am  convinced  they  would  get  at 
the  Exhibition  the  grand  medal  for  pain  and 
misery."  He  read  all  the  medical  books 
which  treated  of  his  complaint.  "  But," 
said  he  to  some  one  who  found  him  thus  en- 
gaged, "  what  good  this  reading  is  to  do  me  I 
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don't  know,  except  that  it  will  qualify  me  to 
give  lectures  in  heaven  on  the  ignorance  of 
doctors  on  earth  about  diseases  of  the  spinal 
marrow."  What  a  matter  of  grim  serious- 
ness are  our  own  ailments  to  most  of  us  !  yet 
with  this  gayety  Heine  treated  his  to  the  end. 
That  end,  so  long  in  coming,  came  at  last. 
Heine  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1856,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight.  By  his  will  he  forbade 
that  his  remains  should  be  transported  to 
Germany.  He  lies  buried  in  the  cemetaryof 
Montmartre,  at  Paris. 

His  direct  political  action  was  null,  and 
this  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  nor  regret- 
ted ;  direct  political  action  is  not  the  true 
function  of  literature,  and  Heine  was  a  born 
man  of  letters.  Even  in  his  favorite  France 
the  turn  taken  by  public  afiFairs  was  not  at 
all  what  he  wished,  though  he  read  French 
politics  by  no  means  as  we  in  England,  most 
of  us,  read  them.  He  thought  things  were 
tending  there  to  the  triumph  of  communism  ; 
and  to  a  champion  of  the  idea  like  Heine, 
w^hat  there  is  gross  and  narrow  in  commun- 
ism was  very  repulsive.  "It  is  all  of  no 
use,"  he  cried  on  his  death-bed, "  the  future 
belongs  to  our  enemies,  the  Communists,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  is  their  John  the  Baptist." 
*'  And  yet" — he  added  with  all  his  old  love 
for  that  remarkable  entity,  so  full  of  attrac- 
tion for  him,  so  profoundly  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, the  French  people — "  do  not  believe 
that  God  lets  all  this  go  forward  merely  as  a 
grand  comedy.  Even  though  the  Commu- 
nists deny  him  to-day,  he  knows  better  than 
they  do,  that  a  time  will  come  when  they  will 
learn  to  believe  in  him."  After  1831  his 
hopes  of  soon  upsetting  the  German  govern- 
ments had  died  away,  and  his  propagandism 
took  another,  a  more  truly  literary,  charac- 
ter. It  took  the  character  of  an  intrepid  ap- 
plication of  the  modern  spirit  to  literature. 
To  the  ideas  with  which  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  modern  life  filled  him,  he  made  all 
his  subject-matter  minister.  He  touched  all 
the  great  points  in  the  career  of  the  human 
race,  and  here  he  but  followed  the  tendency 
of  the  wide  culture  of  Germany  ;  but  he 
touched  them  with  a  wand  which  brought 
them  all  under  a  light  where  the  modern  eye 
cares  most  to  see  them,  and  here  he  gave  a 
lesson  to  the  culture  of  Germany, — so  wide, 
•  80  impartial,  that  it  is  apt  to  become  slack 
and  powerless,  and  to  lose  itself  in  its  mate- 
rials for  want  of  a  strong  central  idea  round 
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and  romantic  school  of  Germany  lost  itself 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  overpowered  by  their 
influence,  came  to  ruin  by  its  vain  dreams  of 
renewing  them.  Heine,  with  a  far  profounder 
sense  of  the  mystic  and  romantic  charm  of  the 
Middle  Ages  than  Gorres  or  Brentano,  or  Ar- 
nim,  Heine  the  chief  romantic  poet  of  Ger- 
many, is  yet  also  much  more  than  a  romantic 
poet ;  he  is  a  great  modern  poet,  he  is  not 
conquered  by  the  Middle  Ages,  he  has  a  tal- 
isman by  which  he  can  feel,  along  with,  but 
above  the  power  of  the  fascinating  Middle 
Age  itself  the  power  of  modern  ideas. 

A  French  critic  of  Heine  thinks  he  has  said 
enough  in  saying  that  Heine  proclaimed  in 
German  countries,  with  beatof  drum,  the  ideas 
of  1789,  and  that  at  the  cheerful  noise  of  his 
drum  the  ghosts  of  the  Middle  Age  took  to 
flight.  But  this  is  rather  too  French  an  account 
of  the  matter.  Germany,  that  vast  mine  of 
ideas,  had  no  need  to  import  ideas,  as  such, 
from  any  foreign  country  ;  and  if  Heine  had 
carried  ideas,  as  such,  for  France  into  Ger- 
many, he  would  but  have  been  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle.  But  that  for  which  France, 
far  less  meditative  than  Germany  is  eminent, 
is  the  prompt,  ardent,  and  practical  a,ppli cation 
of  an  idea,  when  she  seizes  it,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  activity  which  admit  it. 
And  that  in  which  Germany  most  fails,  and  by 
failing  in  which  she  appears  so  helpless  and 
impotent,  is  just  this  practical  application  of 
her  innumerable  ideas.  "  When  Candide," 
says  Heine  himself,  "  came  to  Eldorado,  he 
saw  in  the  streets  a  number  of  boys  who  were 
playing  with  gold-nuggets  instead  of  marbles. 
This  degree  of  luxury  made  him  imagine  that 
they  must  be  the  king's  children,  and  he  was 
not  a  little  astonished  when  he  found  that  in 
Eldorado  gold-nuggets  are  of  no  more  value 
than  marbles  are  with  us,  and  that  the 
school-boys  play  with  them .  A  similar  thing 
happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  foreigner, 
when  he  came  to  Germany  and  first  read 
German  books.  He  was  perfectly  astounded 
at  the  wealth  of  ideas  which  he  found  in 
them  ;  but  he  soon  remarked  that  ideas  in 
Germany  are  as  plentiful  as  gold-nuggets  in 
Eldorado,  and  that  those  writers  whom  he  had 
taken  for  intellectual  princes,  were  in  reality 
only  common  school-boys."  Heine  was.  as 
he  calls  himself,  a  "  Child  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution," an  "Initiator,"  because  he  vigor- 
ously assured  the  Germans  that  ideas  were  not 
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counters  or  marbles,  to  be  played  with  for 
their  own  sake  ;  because  he  exhibited  in  litera- 
ture modern  ideas  applied  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom, clearness,  and  originality.  And  there- 
fore he  declared  that  the  great  task  of  his 
life  had  been  the  endeavor  to  establish  a  cor- 
dial relation  between  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  because  he  thus  operates  a  junction  be- 
tween the  French  spirit  and  German  ideas 
and  German  culture,  that  he  founds  some- 
thing new,  opens  a  fresh  period,  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  criticism  far  more  than 
the  German  poets  his  contemporaries,  who 
merely  continue  an  old  period  till  it  expires. 
It  may  be  predicted  that  in  the  literature  of 
other  countries,  too,  the  French  spirit  is  des- 
tined to  make  its  influence  felt  as  an  element, 
in  alliance  with  the  native  spirit,  of  novelty 
and  movement,  as  it  has  made  its  influence 
felt  in  German  literature  ;  fifty  years  hence  a 
critic  in  the  Cornhi/l  Magazine  will  be  demon- 
strating to  our  grandchildren  how  the  phe- 
nomenon has  come  to  pass. 

We  in  England,  in  our  great  burst  of  liter- 
ature during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
present  century,  had  no  manifestation  of 
the  modern  spirit,  as  this  spirit  manifests  it- 
self in  Goethe's  works  or  Heine's.  And  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  had  neither 
the  German  wealth  of  ideas,  nor  the  French 
enthusiasm  for  applying  ideas.  There  reigned 
in  the  mass  of  the  nation  that  inveterate  in- 
accessibility to  ideas,  that  Philistinism — to 
use  the  German  iiicknamc — which  reacts  even 
on  the  individual  genius  that  is  exempt  from  it. 
In  our  greatest  literary  epoch,  that  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  English  society  at  large  was 
accessible  to  ideas,  was  permeated  by  them, 
was  vivified  by  them  to  a  degree  which  has 
never  been  reached  in  England  since.  Hence 
the  unique  greatness  in  English  literature  of 
Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries ;  they 
were  powerfully  upheld  by  the  intellectual 
life  of  their  nation  ;  they  applied  freely  in 
literature  the  then  modern  ideas — the  ideas 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  A 
few  years  afterwards  the  great  English  middle 
class,  the  kernel  of  the  nation,  the  class, 
whose  intelligent  sympathy  had  upheld  a 
Shakspeare,  entered  the  prison  of  Puritanism, 
and  had  the  key  turned  on  its  spirit  there  for 
two  hundred  years.  He  enlargeth  a  nation^ 
says  Job,  and  straiteneth  it  again.  In  the 
literary  movement  of  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  signal  attempt  to  ap- 


ply freely  the  modern  spirit  was  made  in  Eng- 
land by  two  members  of  the  aristocratic  class, 
Byron  and  Shelley.  Aristocracies  are,  as 
such,  naturally  impenetrable  by  ideas;  but 
their  individual  members  have  a  high  courage 
and  a  turn  for  breaking  bounds  ;  and  a  man 
of  genius,  who  is  the  born  child  of  the  idea, 
happening  to  be  born  in  the  aristocratic 
ranks,  chafes  against  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent him  from  freely  developing  it.  But  By- 
ron and  Shelley  did  not  succeed  in  their  at- 
tempt freely  to  apply  the  modern  spirit  in' 
English  literature  ;  they  could  not  succeed  in 
it ;  the  resistance  to  baffle  them,  the  want  of 
intelligent  sympathy  to  guide  and  uphold 
them,  were  too  great.  Their  literary  crea- 
tion compared  with  the  literary  creation 
of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  compared  with 
the  literary  creation  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  is 
a  failure.  The  best  literary  creation  of  that 
time  in  England  proceeded  from  men  who  did 
not  make  the  same  bold  attempt  as  Byron  and 
Shelley.  What,  in  fact,  was  the  career  of 
the  chief  English  men  of  letters,  their  con- 
temporaries? The  greatest  of  them,  Words- 
worth, retired  (in  Middle- Age  phrase)  into  a. 
monastery.  I  mean,  ho  plunged  himself  in; 
the  inward  life,  ho  voluntarily  cut  himself  off 
from  the  modern  spirit.  Coleridge  took  to- 
opium.  Scott  became  the  historiographer 
royal  of  feudalism.  Keats  passionately  gave 
himself  up  to  a  sensuous  genius,  to  his  faculty 
for  interpreting  nature  ;  and  he  died  of  con- 
sumption at  twenty-five.  Wordsworth ,  Scott, 
and  Keats  have  left  admirable  works ;  far  more 
solid  and  complete  works  than  those  which 
Byron  and  Shelley  have  left.  But  their  works 
have  this  defect — they  do  not  belong  to  that 
which  is  the  main  current  of  the  literature  of 
modern  epochs,  they  do  not  apply  modern 
ideas  to  life ;  they  constitute,  therefore,  minor 
currents,  and  all  other  literary  work  of  our 
day,  however  popular,  which  has  the  same 
defect,  also  constitutes  but  a  minor  current. 
Byron  and  Shelley  will  be  long  remembeaed, 
long  after  the  inadequacy  of  their  actual  work 
is  clearly  recognized,  for  their  passionate, 
their  Titanic  efibrt  to  flow  in  the  main  stream 
of  modern  literature  ;  their  names  will  be 
greater  than  their  writings  :  siai  magni  nomi- 
nis  wnhra. 

Heine's  literary  good  fortune  was  greater 
than  that  of  Byron  and  Shelley.  His  theatre 
of  operations  was  Germany,  whose  Philistin- 
ism does  not  consist  in  her  want  of  ideas,  or 
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in  her  inaccessibility  to  ideas,  for  she  teems 
•with  them,  and  loves  them,  but,  as  I  have 
eaid,  in  her  feeble  and  hesitating  application 
of  modern  ideas  to  life.  Heine's  intense 
modernism,  his  absolute  freedom,  his  utter 
rejection  of  stock  classicism  and  stock  roman- 
ticism, his  bringing  all  things  under  the  point 
of  view  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  under- 
stood and  laid  to  heart  by  Germany,  through 
virtue  of  her  immense,  tolerant  intellectualism 
much  as  there  was  in  all  Heine  said  to  affront 
and  wound  Germany.  The  wit  and  ardent 
modern  spirit  of  France  Heine  joined  to  the 
culture,  the  sentiment,  the  thought  of  Ger- 
many. This  is  what  makes  him  so  remark- 
able ;  his  wonderful  clearness,  lightness,  and 
freedom,  united  with  such  power  of  feeling 
and  width  of  range.  Is  there  anywhere 
keener  wit  than  in  his  story  of  the  French 
abbe  who  was  his  tutor,  and  who  wanted  to 
get  from  him  that  la  religion  is  French  for  der 
Glaube:  "  Six  times  did  he  ask  me  the  ques- 
tion :  '  Henry,  what  is  dcr  Glaube  in  French? ' 
and  six  times,  and  each  time  with  a  greater 
burst  of  tears,  did  I  answer  him — '  It  is  le 
credit.''  And  at  the  seventh  time,  his  face 
purple  with  rage,  the  infuriated  examiner 
screamed  out — '  It  is  la  religion ;'  and  a  rain 
of  cuffs  descended  upon  me,  and  all  the  other 
boys  burst  out  laughing.  Since  that  day  I 
have  never  been  able  to  hear  la  religion  men- 
tioned, without  feeling  a  tremor  run  through 
my  back,  and  my  cheeks  grow  red  with 
ehame."  Or  in  that  comment  on  the  fate  of 
Professor  Saalfeld,  who  had  been  addicted  to 
v?riting  furious  pamphlets  against  Napo- 
leon, and  who  was  a  professor  at  Gottingen, 
a  great  seat,  according  to  Heine,  of  pedantry 
and  Philistinism  :  "  It  is  curious,"  says 
Heine,  "  the  three  greatest  adversaries  of 
Napoleon  have  all  of  them  ended  miserably. 
Castlereagh  cut  his  own  throat ;  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  rotted  upon  his  throne  ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Saalfeld  is  still  a  professor  at  Gottin- 
gen.    It  is  impossible  to  go  beyond  that. 

What  wit,  again,  in  that  saying  which 
every  one  has  heard  :  "  The  Englishman 
loves  liberty  like  his  lawful  wife,  the  French- 
man loves  her  like  his  mistress,  the  German 
loves  her  like  his  old  grandmother."  But 
the  turn  Heine  gives  to  this  incomparable 
Baying  is  not  so  w^ell  known  ;  and  it  is  by 
that  turn  he  shows  himself  the  born  poet  he 
is,  full  of  delicacy  and  tenderness,  of  inexhaust- 
ible resource,  infinitely  new  and  striking : — 


"  And  yet,  after  all,  no  one  can  ever  tell 
how  things  may  fall  out.  The  grumpy  Eng- 
lishman, in  an  ill-temper  with  his  wife,  is 
capable  of  some  day  putting  a  rope  round  her 
neck,  and  taking  her  to  be  sold  at  Smithiield. 
The  inconstant  Frenchman  may  become  un- 
faithful to  his  adored  mistress,  and  be  seen 
fluttering  about  the  Palais  Royal  after  an- 
other. But  the  German  will  never  quite  aban- 
don his  old  grandmother ;  he  will  always  keep 
for  her  a  nook  by  the  chimney-corner,  where 
she  can  tell  her  fairy  stories  to  the  listening 
children." 

Is  it  possible  to  touch  more  delicately  and 
happily  both  the  weakness  and  the  strength 
of  Germany — pedantic,  simple,  enslaved,  free, 
ridiculous,  admirable  Germany  ? 

And  Heine's  verse — his  Lieder?  Oh,  the 
comfort,  after  dealing  with  French  people  of 
genius,  irresistibly  impelled  to  try  and  ex- 
press themselves  in  verse,  launching  out  into 
a  deep  whicli  destiny  has  sown  with  so  many 
rocks  for  them, — the  comfort  of  coming  to  a 
man  of  genius,  who  finds  in  verse  his  freest 
and  most  perfect  expression,  whose  voyage 
over  the  deep  of  poetry  destiny  makes  smooth! 
After  the  rhythm,  to  us,  at  any  rate,  with  the 
German  paste  in  our  composition,  eo  deeply 
unsatisfying,  of — 

*'  Ah  !  que  me  dites-vous,  et  que  vous  dit  mon 

ame? 
Que  dit  le  ciel  a  I'aube^t  la  flamme  a  la  flamme? " 

what  a  blessing  to  arrive  at  rhythms  like — 

"  Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away. 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsw(»n" — 
or — 

"  Siehst  sehr  sterbeblasslich  aus, 
Doch  getrost  !  du  bist  zu  Haus" — 

in  which  one's  soul  can  take  pleasure  !  The 
magic  of  Heine's  poetical  form  is  incompara- 
ble ;  he  chiefly  uses  a  form  of  old  German 
popular  poetry,  a  ballad  form,  which  has 
more  rapidity  and  grace  than  any  ballad 
form  of  ours  ;  he  employs  this  form  with  the 
most  exquisite  lightness  and  ease,  and  yet  it 
has  at  the  same  time  the  inborn  fullness,  pa- 
thos, and  old  world  charm  of  all  true  form 
of  popular  poetry.  Thus  in  Heine's  poetry, 
too,  one  perpetually  blends  the  impression  of 
French  modernism  and  clearness  with  that  of 
(lerman  sentiment  and  fullness  ;  and  to  give 
this  blended  impression  is,  as  I  have  said, 
Heine's  great  characteristic.  To  feel  it,  one 
must  read  him  ;  he  gives  it  in  his  form  as 
well  as  in  his  contents,  and  by  translation  I 
can  only  reproduce  it  so  far  as  his  contents, 
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give  it.  But  even  the  contents  of  many  of 
his  poems  are  capable  of  giving  a  certain  sense 
of  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  poem  in  which 
he  makes  his  profession  of  faith  to  an  inno- 
cent beautiful  soul,  a  sort  of  Gretchen,  the 
child  of  some  simple  mining  people  having 
their  hut  among  the  pines  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  who  reproaches  him  with 
not  holding  the  old  articles  of  the  Christian 
creed  : — 

"Ah,  my  child,  while  I  was  yet  a  little 
boy,  while  I  yet  sate  upon  my  mother's  knee, 
I  believed  in  God  the  Father,  who  rules  up 
there  in  Heaven ,  good  and  great  ; 

"  Who  created  the   beautiful  earth,  and 
the  beautiful  men  and  women  thereon  ;  who 
^.  ordained   for    sun,    moon,  and  stars   their 
courses. 

"  When  I  got  bigger,  my  child,  I  compre- 
hended yet  a  great  deal  more  than  this,  and 
comprehended,  and  grew  intelligent ;  and  I 
believe  on  the  Son  also  ; 

"  On  the  beloved  Son,  who  loved  us,  and 
revealed  love  to  us ;  and  for  his  reward,  as 
always  happens,  was  crucified  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

"  Now,  when  T  am  grown  up,  have  read 
much,  have  travelled  much,  my  heart  swells 
within  me,  and  with  my  whole  heart  I  be- 
lieve on  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  The  greatest  miracles  were  of  his  work- 
ing, and  still  greater  miracles  doth  he  even 
now  work ;  he  burst  in  sunder  the  oppres- 
sor's stronghold,  and  he  burst  in  sunder  the 
bondsmen's  yoke. 

"  He  heals  old  death-wounds,  and  renews 
the  old  right ;  all  mankind  are  one  race  of 
noble  equals  before  him. 

"  He  chases  away  the  evil  clouds  and  the 
dark  cobwebs  of  the  brain,  which  have  spoilt 
love  and  joy  for  us,  which  day  and  night 
have  lowered  on  us. 

"  A  thousand  knights,  well  harnessed,  has 
the  Holy  Ghost  chosen  out  to  fulfil  his  wUl, 
and  he  has  put  courage  into  their  souls. 

"  Their  good  swords  flash,  their  bright 
banners  wave ;  what,  thou  wouldst  give 
much,  my  child,  to  look  upon  such  gallant 
knights  ? 

"  Well,  on  me,  my  child,  look!  kiss  me, 
and  look  boldly  upon  me !  one  of  those 
knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost  am  I." 

One  has  only  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  his 
Romancer 0 — a  collection  of  poems  written  in 
the  first  years  of  his  illness,  with  his  whole 
power  and  charm  still  in  them,  and  not,  like 
his  latest  poems  of  all,  painfully  touched  by 
the  air  of  his  Matrazzen-gruft^  his  mattress- 
grave — to  see  Heine's  width  of  range ;  the 
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most  varied  figures  succeed  one  another, 
Rhampsinitus,  Edith  with  the  swan  neck, 
Charles  the  First,  Marie  Antoinette,  King 
David,  a  heroine  of  Mabille,  Melisanda  of 
Tripoli,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  Firdusi,  Cortes,  Dr.  Dollinger  ;  but 
never  does  Heine  attempt  to  be  hiibsch  ohjectm, 
"  beautifully  objective,"  to  become  in  spirit 
an  old  Egyptian,  or  an  old  Hebrew,  or  a  Mid- 
dle-Age knight,  or  a  Spanish  adventurer,  or 
an  English  royalist ;  he  always  remains  Hein- 
rich  Heine,  a  son  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
To  give  you  a  notion  of  his  tone  I  will  quote 
a  few  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  AtridcB^ 
in  which  he  describes,  in  the  character  of  a  vis- 
itor at  the  court  of  Henry  of  Transtamare  at 
Segovia,  Henry's  treatment  of  the  children  of 
his  brother,  Pedro  the  Cruel.  Don  Diego  Al- 
buquerque, his  neighbor,  strolls  after  dinner 
through  the  castle  with  him  : — 

"  In  the  cloister-passage,  which  leads  to 
the  kennels  where  are  kept  the  king's  hounds^ 
that  with  their  growling  and  yelping  let  you 
know  a  long  way  off  where  they  are, 

"There  I  saw,  built  into  the  wall,  and 
with  a  strong  iron  grating  for  its  outer  face, 
a  cell  like  a  cage. 

"  Two  human  figures  sate  therein,  two 
young  boys;  chained  by  the  leg,  they 
crouched  in  the  dirty  straw. 

"  Hardly  twelve  years  old  seemed  the  one, 
the  other  not  much  older  ;  their  faces  fair 
and  noble,  but  pale  and  wan  with  sickness. 

"They  were  all  in  rags,  almost  naked; 
and  their  lean  bodies  showed  wounds,  thd 
marks  of  ill-usage ;  both  of  them  shivered 
with  fever. 

"  They  looked  up  at  me  out  of  the  depth 
of  their  misery  :  '  Who,'  I  cried  in  horror 
to  Don  Diego,  '  are  these  pictures  of  wretch- 
edness ? ' 

"Don  Diego  seemed  embarrassed;  ho 
looked  round  to  see  that  no  one  was  listen- 
ing ;  then  he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  at  last, 
putting  on  the  easy  tone  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  he  said  : — 

"'These  are  a  pair  of  king's  sons,  who 
were  early  left  orphans ;  the  name  of  their 
father  was  King  Pedro,  the  name  of  their 
mother  Maria  de  Padilla. 

" '  After  the  great  battle  of  Navarette, 
when  Henry  of  Transtamare  had  relieved  his 
brother,  King  Pedro,  of  the  troublesome  bur- 
den of  the  crown, 

"  '  And  likewise  of  that  still  more  trouble- 
some burden,  which  is  called  life,  then  Don 
Henry's  victorious  magnanimity  had  to  deal 
with  his  brother's  children. 

"  '  He  has  adopted    them,  as  an  uncle 
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should  ;  and  he  has  given  them  free  quarters 
in  his  own  castle. 

"  '  The  room  which  he  has  assigned  to 
them  is  certainly  rather  small,  but  then  it  is 
cool  in  summer,  and  not  intolerably  cold  in 
winter. 

"  '  Their  fare  is  rye  bread,  which  tastes  as 
Bweet  as  if  the  goddess  Ceres  had  baked  it 
express  for  her  beloved  Proserpine. 

"  '  Not  unfrequently,  too,  he  sends  a  scul- 
lion to  them  with  garbanzos,  and  then  the 
young  gentlemen  know  that  it  is  Sunday,  in 
opain. 

'"But  it  is  not  Sunday  every  day,  and 
garbanzos  do  not  come  every  day ;  and  the 
master  of  the  hounds  gives  them  the  treat  of 
his  whip. 

"  '  For  the  master  of  the  hounds,  who  has 
under  his  superintendence  the  kennels  and 
the  pack,  and  the  nephews'  cage  also, 

"  '  Is  the  unfortunate  husband  of  that 
lemon-faced  woman  with  the  white  ruff, 
■whom  we  remarked  to-day  at  dinner. 

*' '  And  she  scolds  so  sharp,  that  often  her 
husband  snatches  his  whip,  «nd  rushes  down 
here,  and  gives  it  to  the  dogs  and  to  the  poor 
little  boys. 

"  '  But  his  majesty  has  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  such  proceedings,  and  has  given 
orders  that  for  the  future  his  nephews  are  to 
be  treated  differently  from  the  dogs. 

"  '  He  has  determined  no  longer  to  entrust 
the  disciplining  of  his  nephews  to  a  merce- 
nary stranger,  but  to  carry  it  out  with  bid 
own  hands.' 

"Don  Diego  stopped  abruptly;  for  the 
seneschal  of  the  castle  joined  us,  and  politely 
expressed  his  hope  that  we  had  dined  to  our 
eaiififaction-r" 

Observe  how  the  irony  of  the  whole  of 
that,  finishing  with  the  grim  inuendo  of  the 
last  stanza  but  one,  is  at  once  truly  masterly 
and  truly  modern. 

No  account  of  Heine  is  complete  which 
does  not  notice  the  Jewish  element  in  him. 
His  race  he  treated  with  the  same  freedom 
with  which  he  treated  everything  else,  but 
he  derived  a  great  force  from  it,  and  no  one 
knew  this  better  than  he  himself.  He  has 
excellently  pointed  out  how  in  the  sixteenth 
century  there  was  a  double  renaissance — a 
Hellenic  renaissance  and  a  Hebrew  renais- 
sance— and  how  both  have  been  great  powers 
ever  since.  He  himself  had  in  him  both  the 
spirit  of  Greece  and  the  spirit  of  Judea ; 
both  these  spirits  reach  the  infinite,  which  is 
the  true  goal  of  all  poetry  and  all  art — the 
Greek  spirit  by  beauty,  the  Hebrew  spirit  by 
sublimity.      By  his  perfection  of  literary 


form,  by  his  love  of  clearness,  by  his  love  of 
beauty,  Heine  is  Greek  ;  by  his  intensity,  by 
his  untamableness,  by  his  "  longing  which 
cannot  be  uttered,"  he  is  Hebrew.  Yet  what 
Hebrew  ever  treated  the  things  of  the  He- 
brews like  this  ? — 

"  There  lives  at  Hamburg,  in  a  one-roomed 
lodging  in  the  Baker's  Broad  Walk,  a  man 
whose  name  is  Moses  Lump  ;  all  the  week  he 
goes  about  in  wind  and  rain,  with  his  pack 
on  his  back,  to  earn  his  few  shillings  ;  but 
when  on  Friday  evening  he  comes  home,  he 
finds  the  candlestick  with  seven  candles 
lighted,  and  the  table  covered  with  a  fair 
white  cloth,  and  he  puts  away  from  him  his 
pack  and  his  cares,  and  he  sits  down  to  table 
with  his  squinting  wife  and  yet  more  squint- 
ing daughter,  and  eats  fish  with  them,  fish 
which  has  been  dressed  in  beautiful  white 
garlic-sauce,  sings  therewith  the  grandest 
psalms  of  King  David,  rejoices  with  bis 
whole  heart  over  the  deliverance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  rejoices,  too, 
that  all  the  wicked  ones  who  have  done  the 
children  of  Israel  harm,  have  ended  by  tak- 
ing themselves  off ;  that  King  Pharoah ,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, Haman,  Antiochus,  Titus,  and 
all  such  people  are  well  dead,  while  he, 
Moses  Lump,  is  yet  alive,  and  eating  fish 
with  wife  and  daughter ;  and  I  can  tell  you, 
Doctor,  the  fish  is  delicate  and  the  man  is 
happy,  he  has  no  call  to  torment  himself 
about  culture,  he  sits  contented  in  his  re- 
ligion and  in  his  green  bed-gown,  like  Dio- 
genes in  his  tub,  he  contemplates  with  satis- 
faction his  candles,  which  he  on  no  account 
will  snuff  for  himself;  and  I  can  tell  you,  if 
the  candles  burn  a  little  dim,  and  the  snuf- 
fers-woman, whose  business  it  is  to  snuff, 
them,  is  not  at  hand,  and  Rothschild  the 
Great  were  at  that  moment  to  come  in,  with 
all  his  brokers,  bill-discounters,  agents,  and 
chief  clerks,  with  whom  he  conquers  the 
world,  and  Rothschild  were  to  say,  '  jNIoses 
Lump,  ask  of  me  what  favor  you  will',  and  it 
shall  be  granted  you  ;  ' — Doctor,  I  am  con- 
vinced, Moses  Lump  would  quietly  answer, 
'  Snuff  me  those  caudles  !  '  and  Rothschild 
the  Great  would  exclaim  with  admiration, 
'  If  I  were  not  Rothschild,  I  would  be  Moses 
Lump.'  " 

There  Heine  shows  us  his  own  people  by 
its  comic  side  ;  in  the  poem  of  the  Princess 
Sabbath  he  shows  it  to  us  by  a  more  serious 
side.  The  Princess  Sabbath,  "  the  tranquil 
Princess,  pearl  and  flower  of  all  beauty,  fair 
as  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Solomon's  bosom 
friend,  that  blue-stocking  from  Ethiopa  who 
wanted  to  shine  by  her  esprit,  and  with  her 
wise  riddles  made  herself  in  the  long  run  a 
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bore  "  (with  Heme  the  sarcastic  turn  is  never 
far  oJBF),  this  princess  has  for  her  betrothed  a 
prince  whom  sorcery  has  transformed  intaan 
animal  of  lower  race,  the  Prince  Israel. 

"  A  dog  with  the  desires  of  a  dog,  he  wal- 
lows all  the  week  long  in  the  filth  and  refuse 
of  life,  amidst  the  jeers'  of  the  boys  in  the 
street. 

"  But  every  Friday  evening,  at  the  twi- 
light hour,  suddenly  the  magic  passes  off,  and 
the  door  becomes  once  more  a  human  beinsj. 

"  A  man  with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  with 
head  and  heart  raised  aloft,  in  festal  garb,  in 
almost  clean  garb,  he  enters  the  halls  of  his 
Father. 

** '  Hail,  beloved  halls  of  my  royal  Father  ! 
Ye  tents  of  Jacob,  I  kiss  with  my  lips  your 
holy  door-posts  !  '  " 

Still  more  he  shows  us  this  seiious  side  in 
his  beautiful  poem  on  Jehuda  ben  Halevy,  a 
poet  belonging  to  "  the  great  golden  age  of 
the  Arabian,  Old-Spanish,  Jewish  school  of 
poets,"  a  contemporary  of  the  troubadors  : — 

"  He,  too,  the  hero  whom  we  sing,  Jehuda 
ben  Halevy,  too,  had  his  lady-love ;  but  she 
was  of  a  special  sort. 

"  She  was  no  Laura,  whose  eyes,  mortal 
stars,  in  the  cathedral  on  Good  Friday  kin- 
dled that  world-renowned  flame. 

"  She  was  no  chatelaine,  who  in  the  bloom- 
ing glory  of  her  youth  presided  at  tourneys, 
and  awarded  the  victor's  crown. 

"  No  casuistess  in  the  Gay  Science  was  she, 
no  lady  doctrinaire,  who  delivered  her  oracles 
in  the  judgment-chamber  of  a  Court  of  Love. 

"  She,  whom  the  Rabbi  loved,  was  a  wobe- 
gone  poor  darling,  a  mourning  picture  of  des- 
olation ;  and  her  name  was  Jerusalem." 

Jehuda  ben  Halevy,  like  the  Crusaders, 
makes  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
there,  amid  the  ruins,  sings  a  song  of  Zion 
which  has  become  famous  among  his  peo- 
ple : — 

"That  lay  of  pearled  tears  is  the  wide- 
famed  Lament,  which  is  sung  in  all  the  scat- 
tered tents  of  Jacob  throughout  the  world. 

"  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  which  is 
called  Ab,  on  the  anniversary  of  Jerusalem's 
destruction  by  Titus  Vcspasianus. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  song  of  Sion,  which  Je- 
huda ben  Halevy  sang  with  his  dying  breath 
amid  the  holy  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Barefoot,  and  in  penitential  weeds,  he 
sate  there  upon  the  fragment  of  a  fallen  col- 
umn ;  down  to  his  breast  fell, 

"  Like  a  gray  forest,  his  hair;  and  cast  a 
weird  shadow  on  the  face  which  looked  out 
through  it,  his  troubled  pale  face,  with  the 
spiritual  eyes. 


"  So  he  sate  and  sang,  like  unto  a  seer  out 
of  the  fore-time  to  look  upon  :  Jeremiah,  the 
Ancient,  seemed  to  have  risen  out  of  his 
grave. 

"  But  a  bold  Saracen  came  riding  that  ^vay, 
aloft  on  his  barb,  lolling  in  his  saddle,  ana 
brandishing  a  naked  javelin  ; 

"  Into  the  breast  of  the  poor  singer  he 
plunged  his  deadly  shaft,  and  shot  away  like 
a  winged  shadow. 

"  Quietly  flowed  the  Rabbi's  life-blood, 
quietly  he  sang  his  song  to  an  end  ;  and  his 
last  dying  sigh  was  Jerusalem  !  ' ' 

Nor  must  Heine's  sweetest  note  be  unheard 
— his  plaintive  note,  his  note  of  melancholy. 
Here  is  a  strain  which  came  from  him  as  he 
lay,  in  the  winter  night,  on  his  "  mattress- 
grave  "  at  Paris,  and  let  his  thoughts  wan- 
der to  Germany,  "  the  great  child,  entertain- 
ing herself  with  her  Christmas-tree."  ♦'  Thoa 
tookest," — he  cries  to  the  German  exile — 

*•  Thou  tookest  thy  flight  towards  sunshine 
and  happiness ;  naked  and  poor  returnest 
thoii  back.  German  truth,  German  shirts, 
— one  gets  them  worn  to  tatters  in  foreign 
parts. 

*'  Deadly  pale  are  thy  looks,  but  take  com- 
fort, thou  art  at  home  ;  one  lies  warm  in 
German  earth,  warm  aa  by  the  old  pleasant) 
fireside. 

"  Many  a  one,  alas  !  became  crippled,  and 
could  get  home  no  more :  longingly  ho 
stretches  out  his  arms ;  God  have  mercy  upon 
him!" 

God  have  mercy  upon  him  !  for  what  re- 
main of  the  days  of  the  years  of  his  life  are 
few  and  evil.  "  Can  it  be  that  I  still  actu- 
ally exist?  My  body  is  so  shrunk  that  there 
is  hardly  anytliing  of  me  left  but  my  voice, 
and  my  bed  makes  me  think  of  the  melodiQus 
grave  of  the  enchanter  Merlin,  which  is  in 
the  forest  of  Broceliand  in  Brittany,  under 
high  oaks  whose  tops  shine  like  green  flamea 
to  heaven.  Ah,  1  envy  thee  those  trees, 
brother  Merlin,  and  their  fresh  waving  ;  for 
over  my  mattress-grave  here  in  Paris  no  green 
leaves  rustle  ;  and  early  and  late  I  hear  noth- 
ing but  the  rattle  of  carriages,  hammering, 
scolding,  and  the  jingle  of  the.  piano.  A 
grave  without  rest,  death  without  the  privi- 
leges of  the  departed,  who  have  no  longer 
any  need  to  spend  money,  or  to  write  let- 
ters, or  to  compose  books.  What  a  melan- 
choly situation  !  " 

He  died,  and  has  left  a  blemished  name  ; 
with  his  crying  faults,  his  intemperate  sus- 
ceptibility, his  unscrupuiousness  in  passion, 
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his  incoilceiTable  attacker  on  Lis  enemies,  his 
Btill  more  inconceivable  attacks  on  his  friends, 
liis  want  of  generosity,  his  sensuality,  his  in- 
cessant mocking,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Not  only  was  he  not  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  "  re- 
spectable "  people,  he  was  profoundly  dis- 
respectable  ;  and  not  even  the  merit  of  not 
being  a  Philistine  can  make  up  for  a  man's 
being  that.  To  his  intellectual  deliverance 
there  was  an  edition  of  something  else  want- 
ing, and  that  something  else  was  something 
immense  ;  the  old-fashioned,  laborious,  eter- 
nally needful  moral  deliverance.  Goethe  says 
that  he  was  deficient  in  love ;  to  me  his  weak- 
ness seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  deficiency  in 
love  as  a  deficiency  in  self-respect,  in  true 
dignity  of  character.  But  on  this  negative 
side  of  one's  criticism  of  a  man  of  great  ge- 
nius, I  for  my  part,  when  I  have  once  clearly 
marked  that  this  negative  side  is  and  must  be 
there,  have  no  pleasure  in  dwelling.  I  pre- 
fer to  say  of  Heine  something  positive.  He 
is  not  an  adequate  interpreter  of  the  modern 
world.  He  is  only  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the 
yrar  of  liberation  of  humanity.  But,  such  as 
he  is,  he  is  (and  posterity  too,  I  am  quite 
sure,  will  say  this) ,  in  the  European  litera- 
ture of  that  quarter  of  a  century  which  fol- 
lows the  death  of  Goethe,  incomparably  the 
most  important  figure. 

What  a  spendthrift,  one  is  tempted  to  cry, 


is  Nature  !  With  what  prodigality,  in  the 
march  of  generations,  she  employs  human 
power,  content  to  gather  almost  always  little 
result  from  it,  sometimes  none  !  Look  at 
Byron,  that  Byron  whom  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Englishmen  are  forgetting  ;  Byron, 
the  greatest  natural  force,  the  greatest  ele- 
mentary power,  I  cannot  but  think,  which 
has  appeared  in  our  literature  since  Shak- 
speare.  And  what  became  of  this  wonderful 
production  of  nature  ?  He  shattered  himself, 
he  inevitably  shattered  himself  to  pieces, 
against  the  huge  black,  cloud-topped,  inter- 
minable precipice  of  British  Philistinism. 
But  Byron,  it  may  be  said,  was  eminent  only 
by  his  genius,  only  by  his  inborn  force  and 
fire  ;  he  had  not  the  intellectual  equipment 
of  a  supreme  modern  poet  ;  except  for  his 
genius  he  was  an  ordinary  nineteenth-century 
English  nobleman,  with  little  culture  and 
with  no  ideas.  Well,  then,  look  at  Heine. 
Heine  had  all  the  culture  of  Germany  ;  in  his 
head  fermented  all  the  ideas  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. And  what  have  we  ^t  from  Heine  ? 
A  half-result,  for  want  of  moral  balance,  and 
of  nobleness  of  soul  and  character.  That  is 
what  I  say  ;  there  is  so  much  power,  so  many 
seem  able  to  run  well,  so  many  give  promise 
of  running  well  ;  so  few  reach  the  goal,  so 
few  are  chosen.  Many  are  called,  few  chosen. 
]MATTiiEnv  Arnold. 


Two  works  on  Madagascar  have  been  published 
within  the  last  few  days  in  Paris  :  —  "  Trois 
Mois  de  Sejour  a  Madagascar,"  by  Capt.  Du- 
pre,  Commanding  the  Naval  Division  of  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa  ;  and  "  Madagascar  et 
le  roi  RadamaH.,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  de  Reg- 
non,  Procureur  of  the  Missions  of  Madagascar 
and  Madura. 


Publications  on  the  Polish  question  are  still 
appearing  in  Paris  ;  and  French  literature  seems 
to  be  branching,  beyond  the  express  Polish  ques- 
tion, into  directions  suggested  by  it.  There  has 
been  announced  the  first  volume,  in  some  500 
pages,  of  a  historical  book  entitled  "  Le  Cath- 
olicisme  Romain  en  Russie,"  by  Count  Dmitry 
Tolstoy. 


A  New  French  publication  of  160  pages,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  L'Isthme  de  Suez,"  by  M.  A. 
Noirot,  is  a  reprint  from  La  Revue  du  Monde 
colonial. 


Mr.  Bender,  the  enterprising  foreign  bookseller 
in  Little  Newport  Street,  announces  a  new  pe- 
riodical for  Germans  in  London,  the  number  of 
whom  is  estimated  in  the  prospectus  at  consider- 
ably more  than  100,000.  It  will  be  entitled 
Bender's  Londoner  Anzeiger,  and  is  intended 
chiefly  as  a  repertory  of  amusing  reading,  and 
a  vehicle  for  advertisements.  The  publication 
was  to  commence  on  September  1. 


"Les  Economistes  apprecies,  ou  Necessite  de 
la  Protection,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  a  M. 
Prontin,  the  second  part  of  which  has  just  been 
published  in  Paris. 


A  LECTURE  by  Dr.  Strauss  on  Lessing's  "  Na- 
than the  Wise  ' '  is  announced  as  on  the  point 
of  publication. 

Dr.  Bohmer  has  completed  his  work  on  the 
divergencies  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Con- 
fessions. ^ 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  KIXG  OP  DAHOMEY  AT  HOME. 

The  prominence  just  given  to  the  King  of 
Dahomey  and  his  Court  bj  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  in  one  of  the  dignified 
seances  of  the  British  Association,  and  the 
controversy  which  is  going  on  as  to  his  men- 
tal and  moral  idiosyncrasies,  bid  fair  to  make 
the  name  of  that  potentate  a  household  word. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  chief  sup- 
porter of  the  slave  trade  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  ;  he  is  the  hete  noire  of  missionaries  ; 
and  we  heard  a  year  or  two  ago  such  an  ac- 
count of  his  "  customs,"  and  of  the  hecatombs 
of  human  victims  that  are  consumed  in  the 
celebration  of  them,  that  Lord  Russell  was 
recommended  to  put  him  down  at  once  as  a 
public  nuisance.  On  such  occasions  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  wait  a  little.  Sad  as  it  is 
to  be  obliged  to  make  the  confession,  philan- 
throphy,  when  its  blood  is  up,  is  apt  to  be  as 
indescriminate  in  its  veno;eance  as  a  King:  of 
Dahomey  himself ;  and  missionaries  are  occa- 
sionally given  to  premature  alarms,  wild  ex- 
aggerations, and  the  vagaries  of  old-woman- 
hood in  general.  We  have  lately  had  a 
picture  of  the  terri1)lc  potentate,  drawn  from 
the  life  by  one  who  has  had  every  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  as  he  is,  who  writes  with  a 
Bailor's  brevity  and  exactness,  and  who  has 
presented  Parliament  with  one  of  the  most 
readable  papers  that  have  adorned  that  species 
of  literature  for  years.  If  it  is  considerably 
more  favorable  than  the  sketch  which  has 
been  subsequently  given  to  the  world  by  M. 
Jules  Gerard,  it  is  more  detailed  and  circum- 
stantial, it  apjx'ars  to  be  founded  on  fuller 
opportunities  of  observation  than  those  en- 
joyed by  the  celebrated  iion-hunter,  and  it 
has  just  been  confirmed  by  the  independent 
and  personal  testimony  of  Mr.  Craft  at  New- 
castle. The  narrative  of  our  gallant  country- 
man may  perhaps  assist  us  in  correcting  to 
some  extent  the  very  exaggerated  and  un- 
pleasant impression  9f  the  royal  character 
which  M.  Gerard's  account  of  his  Dahomey 
experiences  is  calculated  to  produce. 

In  November,  1862,  Commgdore  Wilmot 
was  cruising  on  the  West  African  station  in  H. 
M.  S.  Rattlesnake,  and  learned  from  the  Wes- 
leyan  missionary  at  Whydah  that  the  King 
of  Dahomey  was  most  anxious  to  see  "  some- 
body of  consideration  from  England — a  '  real 
Englishman,'  with  whom  he  might  converse 
on  the   affairs  of   his  country."      Accord- 


ingly, he  consulted  the  Yavogah,or  Governer 
of  Whj'dah,  who  told  him  to  return  in  seven 
days,  when  he  would  "  let  him  know  whether 
the  kins  would  see  him."  He  returned  at 
the  appointed  time,  and,  having  been  mean- 
while represented  to  his  majesty  as  a  "  good 
and  proper  person,"  with  a  sort  of  intimation 
(which  seems,  by  the  way,  to  have  been  an 
extemporized  addition  on  the  part  of  the 
yavogah)  that  he  came  out  as  a  messenger 
of  the  queen,  he  received  the  king's  invita- 
tion to  his  capital  in  due  form.  There  were 
two  or  three  things,  however,  to  be  seriously 
considered.  Our  late  attack  on  Porto  Novo, 
which  belongs  to  the  king's  brother,  was  said 
to  have  enraged  his  majesty  so  much  that  he 
had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  lay  hands 
upon  an  English  officer,  for  certain  personal 
and  unpleasant  purposes.  Also,  the  Euro- 
peans at  Whydah  had  spread  the  most  al»rm- 
ing  reports  of  the  king's  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish, apparently  in  order  to  keep  the  English 
and  the  king  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and 
thereby  to  hide  their  own  misdeeds  from  in- 
convenient publicity.  But  the  commodore, 
besides  his  unquestionable  pluck  and  love  or 
adventure,  possessed  certain  special  aptitudes 
for  the  mission.  Among  others,  he  had  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  king's  father ; 
and  he  carried  about  him,  if  we  arc  rightly 
informed,  a  substantial  and  very  useful  mark 
of  his  regard.  So,  with  perhaps  a  few  qualms, 
he  sent  his  ships  on  a  fourteen  days'  cruise, 
and,  accompanied  by  Captain  Luce  and  Dr. 
Ilaran.  and  joined  on  his  way  by  the  Wes- 
leyan  missionary,  he  landed  at  Whydah  on 
the  22d  of  December,  18G2.  He  was  re- 
ceived most  cordially  by  the  yavogah  and 
chiefs,  with  drums  beating,  colors  flying, 
muskets  firing,  dancing,  and  war-songs, 
and  was  also  treated  to  a  sight  of  the 
manoeuvers  of  a  slave  hunt.  All  along  the 
road  the  party  was  treated  with  great  re- 
spect. Presents  of  water,  fowls,  and  goats, 
met  them  everywhere,  accompanied  with  the 
usual  amount  of  firing,  drumming,  dancing, 
singing,  etc. ,  and  a  series  of  ominous  speeches, 
signifying  the  general  desire  of  the  speakers 
to  "  go  to  war  and  cut  olT  heads  for  their 
master."  A  prince  was  ordered  to  attend 
them  on  their  journey,  and  the  king  sent 
three  of  his  "  sticks,"  by  special  messengers^ 
to  meet  them  on  their  way — gold  stick,  silver 
stick,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  of  course,  just, 
like  St.  James's  or  the  Tuileries — possibly  a 
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well-meant  endeavor  bo  reassure  them  that, 
notwithstanding  the  odd  tone  of  the  "  speech- 
es," his  majesty  was  a  good  Christian-like 
king  after  all,  even  if  he  did  go  to  war  "  for 
an  idea  "  now  and  then,  like  some  of  his 
brethren. 

On  the  10th,  the  king  received  them  in 
state  at  Cannah,  eight  miles  from  his  capital. 
They  were  carried  three  times  round  the 
square  of  the  palace  with  much  ceremony. 
Then  they  entered  the  gates  of  the  courtyard, 
and  beheld  his  sable  majesty  seated  with 
about  a  hundred  wives  round  him,  "  most  of 
them  young  and  exceedingly  pretty,"  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  sort  of  state  avenue  of  varie- 
gated umbrellas,  under  which  were  congre- 
gated his  principal  chiefs.  Ail  around  stood 
"the  Guards,"  a  household  brigade  consist- 
ing, in  this  instance,  of  a  remarkably  fine 
body  of  Amazons,  of  whose  soldierly  bearing 
and  accuracy  in  loading  and  firing  the  com- 
modore everywhere  speaks  with  much  admi- 
ration : — 

*'  The  king  was  reclining  on  a  raised  dais, 
about  three  feet  high,  covered  with  crimson 
cloth,  smoking  his  pipe.  One  of  his  wives 
held  a  glass  sugar-basin  for  him  to  spit  in. 
He  was  dressed  very  plainly,  the  upper  part 
of  his  body  being  bare,  with  only  a  silver 
chain  holding  some  fetish  charm  round  his 
neck,  and  an  unpretending  cloth  round  his 
waist." 

All  this,  except,  perhaps,  the  spitting  appa- 
ratus, is  civilized  enough,  if  one  only  reads  it 
rightly.  The  dais  might  have  done  duty  at 
the  last  lord  mayor's  ball ;  and  "  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  "  of  half  the  ladies  in  the 
ballroom  might  have  been  described  with 
exactly  the  same  fidelity,  if  the  Court  Jour- 
nal on  the  occasion  had  chanced  to  be  written 
by  a  blunt  commodore,  instead  of  veiling  its 
descriptions  of  "  low  "  dress  under  the  con- 
ventional euphemisms.  This  preliminary  in- 
terview, however,  was  simply  one  of  cere- 
mony. There  were  the  usual  inquiries  about 
the  queen's  health,  the  travellers'  journey, 
and  our  form  of  government,  Eoihen-^^shioxx  ; 
the  Amazons  performed  their  feats  very  cred- 
itably, brandished  "  gigantic  razors,"  and 
cut  off  imaginary  heads  with  them,  just  like 
a  sham-fight  at  a  review ;  and  the  audience 
ended  with  the  indisp^>nsable  present  of  bot- 
tles of  rum  all  round.  Rum  is  hardly  so  ap- 
propriate a  beverage  as  champagne  on  such 
occasions,  and  they  have,  unfortunately,  no 


Pall  Mall  in  Dahomey,  so  that  this  part  of 
the  ceremony  has  to  be  performed  coram  pop- 
ulo,  instead  of  being  adjourned,  as  with  us, 
to  the  club  after  the  levee  is  over.  Our  own 
reserve  in  the  matter  is,  however,  curiously 
parodied  in  those  parts  :  "  No  one  is  permit- 
ted to  see  the  king  drink  ;  all  turn  their  faces 
away,  and  a  large  cloth  is  held  up  by  his 
wives  while  the  royal  mouth  takes  in  the 
liquid." 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  14th,  the  king 
entered  his  capital,  Abomey,  in  great  state, 
and  the  strangers  were  permitted  to  see  the 
famous  "  custom  "  held  annually  by  him  in 
honor  of  his  "  father's  spirit."  It  lasted  sev- 
eral days ;  and  the  description  of  the  king 
drawn  round  the  square  by  his  body-guard  of 
women,  the  "  occasional  skull  at  the  waist- 
belt,"  the  scramble  for  cowries,  cloths,  etc., 
distributed  by  the  king  from  a  platform  raised 
twice  as  high  as  his  father's  used  to  be,  and 
the  live  fowls,  goats,  bull,  and  lastly,  men, 
thrown  among  the  crowd  from  a  tower  thirty 
feet  high,  is  well  worth  reading ;  but  we  can 
now  only  speak  of  the  last  and  best-known 
part  of  the  "  custom."  After  the  romantic 
tales  we  have  heard  about  the  immolation  of 
human  victims  by  the  thousand,  it  is  compar- 
atively satisfactory  to  learn  that  they  only 
amounted  to  six  one  dav  and  eight  another. 
Here  also,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  present  king  doubles  the  liber- 
ality of  his  father  ;  and  he  was  at  pains  to 
explain  that  the  victims  were  criminals — mur- 
derers, thieves,  etc.  The  commodore  doubts 
the  strict  veracity  of  this  statement ;  but  one 
cannot  help  remembering  that,  not  very  many 
years  ago,  if  a  Dahomeian  envoy  had  come  to 
England  and  stood  in  front  of  Newgate — not 
once  a  year,  but  once  a  month — he  might 
have  seen  a  ' '  custom  ' '  quite  as  curious  per- 
formed with  as  much  or  more  solemnity,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  sheriffs  and  chaplain, 
and  at  least  as  sanguinary.  Moreover,  the 
king  good-naturedly  presented  one  of  the  vic- 
tims (after  his  black  face  had  become  "  ex- 
traordinarily white ' '  at  the  prospect  before 
him)  to  the  commodore,  and  another  to  a 
chief  who  happened  to  be  a  particular  friend 
of  his,  in  honor  of  the  visit.  We  are  not  sure 
that  our  sheriffs  would  have  displayed  a  sim- 
ilar amount  of  politeness :  and  they  could  noc, 
if  they  would. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  festivities,  cer- 
tain emissaries  from  Aghwey,  "  hearing  that 
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it  w^s  the  intention  of  the  king  to  attack 
their  country,  came  to  give  themselves  up  to 
him  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  being 
taken,  sold,  or  beheaded."  They  swore  fealty 
to  him,  kissed  the  dust,  covered  themselves 
with  sand,  and  the  like.  The  king  made  a 
speech  to  them  ;  and  then  the  prime  minister 
made  another,  in  which  was  pointed  oat  "  the 
power  of  the  king  and  the  greatness  of  his 
name."  Then  "each  chief  was  presented 
with  cowries  and  cloth,  the  two  principal 
ones  with  a  wife  each."  In  more  civilized 
latitudes,  when  people  are  chaffering  about 
kingdoms,  very  much  the  same  process  is  ob- 
served, only  that  we  mostly  give  gold  and 
bunting,  instead  of  cloth  and  cowries,  and 
occasionally,  perhaps,  a  wife  with  the  king- 
dom ;  the  petitioners  "  eat  dirt "  plentifully, 
and  the  prime  minister  is  sure  to  make  his 
speech  on  the  occasion — in  Parliament,  it  is 
true,  but  very  much  to  the  same  effect.  Al- 
together, one  gets  the  notion  that  the  King 
of  Dahomey  is  not  very  much  behind  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  or,  anyhow,  that  for  most  Eu- 
ropean countries  the  process  of  etone-throw- 
ing  would  be  a  hazardous  experiment.  At 
the  end  of  the  '*  custom,"  and  when  the  com- 
modore had  been  made  ColoncJ  of  the  King's 
Life  Guards  (men  and  women), and  had  been 
regaled  with  speeches  from  the  captains  as  to 
what  they  would  do  at  Abbeokuta  (the  place 
he  had  come  to  save  from  an  expected  inroad) , ' 
and  congratulated  on  "  the  number  of  heads 
that  would  fall  to  his  share  "  when  this  happy 
piece  of  homicide  should  have  been  accom- 
plished, the  real  business  of  the  mission  com- 
menced. The  ol)jects  Commodore  Wilmot 
had  in  view  were  laid  before  the  kins  in  or- 
der,  and  his  negotiations,  if  not  betokening 
any  very  high  order  of  statesmanship,  were 
at  all  events  far  beyond  those  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  or  an  average  Bourbon.  The  slave- 
trade  he  could  not  give  up  : — 

'*  They  had  seen  how  much  he  had  to  give 
away  every  year  (indeed,  the  desolate  aspect 
of  the  whole  country  showed  that  the  scanty 
population  almost  lives  on  these  royal  doles) 
— where  was  he  to  get  money  from  ?  It  was 
not  his  fiiulfc ;  our  fathers  had  made  his  fa- 
thers do  it ;  and  now  it  had  become  an  insti- 
tution of  his  country." 

As  to  the  safety  of  Abbeokuta, — 

"  I  muRt  go  thither ;  they  are  my  enemies  : 
they  insulted  my  brother,  and  I  must  punish 
them ;  let  us  alone  ;  why  interfere  in  bla6k 
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men's  wars?  Let  the  '  white  man  '  stand 
by  and  see  which  are  the  brave  men." 

He  promised,  however,  to  spare  all  the  Chris- 
tians and  send  them  to  Whydah. 

On  the  commodore's  asking  about  the  Chris- 
tians at  Ishagga  (who,  it  seems,  had  been 
slaughtered  with  no  great  discrimination  on 
a  former  occasion),  he  says  : — 

"Who  knew  they  were  Christians?  The 
black  man  says  he  is  a  white  man,  calls  him- 
sdf  a  Christian,  and  dresses  himself  in  clothes. 
It  is  an  insult  to  the  white  man.  I  respect 
the  white  man  ;  but  these  people  arc  impos- 
tors, and  no  better  than  my  own  people. 
Why  do  they  remain  in  a  place  when  they 
know  I  am  coming?  If  they  do,  I  suppos^^ 
they  are  taking  up  arms  against  mo,  and  I 
am  bound  to  treat  them  as  enemies." 

The  commodore  honestly  owns  himself  floored 
here,  and  reasoned  with  him  no  longer  on  this 
subject,  because  he  thought  his  observations 
so  thoroughly  just  and  honest."  We  are  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  him  very  decidedly.  It 
must  be  rather  puzzliog  to  know. how  to  ob- 
serve international  courtesies  when  "the  black 
man  says  he  is  a  white  man,"  and  expects- 
his  enemy  to  believe  it.  Then,  about  human, 
sacrifices  : — 

"  You  have  seen  that  only  a  few  are  sacri- 
ficed, and  not  the  thousands  that  wicked  men 
have  told  the  world.  If  I  were  to  give  up 
this  custom  at  once,  my  head  would  be  taken 
off  to-morrow.  By  and  by,  little  by  little, 
much  may  be  done  ;  softly,  softly — not  by 
threats.  You  see  how  I  am  placed,  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way.  By  and  by,  by  and 
by." 

The  sable  brother  rises  in  our  esteem.  We 
are  beginning  to  nite  him,  in  point  of  vouf, 
considerably  above  the  average  oracles  of  the 
missionary  meeting.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  allow  his  mulatto  subjects  to 
send  their  children  to  the  Christian  schools  at 
Whydah  ;  and  he  promised  to  send  a  prince 
to  England  as  soon  as  the  commodore  came 
again  to  renew  the  friendship,  and  gave  him 
"  the  queen's  "  answer  to  what  he  had  said. 
Finally,  he  dismissed  the  commodore  with 
handsome  presents  for  the  queen — a  royal 
umbrella  made  of  all  sorts  of  velvet,  a  pipe- 
stick  and  bag,  one  of  the  state  "  sticks,"  and 
a  couple  of  intelligent  captive  girls.  These 
last  are,  considerately  enough,  left  at  Why- 
dah for  the  present. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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the  King  of  Dahomey  has  something  to  say 
for  himself.  As  is  remarked  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times,  writing  under  the  sig- 
nature of  "  An  African,"  "  Human  sacrifices 
are  regarded  by  the  Africans  as  a  part  of 
their  religion  ;  "  and  in  no  quarter  of  the 
■world  is  it  safe  for  sovereigns  to  go  too  de- 
cidedly against  popular  and  accredited  tra- 
ditions. It  is  equally  true,  as  we  are  re- 
minded by  the  same  writer,  that  "African 
monarchies  are  limited  ;  "  and  it  is  perfectly 
credible,  though  not  in  accordance  with  the 
uniform  tenor  of  European  experience,  that 
"  African  kings  are  in  advance  of  their  sub- 
jects." The  King  of  Ashantee  had  exactly 
the  same  apology  as  his  brother  of  Dahomey 
to  offer  to  an  English  visitor  (Sir  Tv'^illiam 
Winniett,  the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast) 
for  hesitating  to  abolish  the  "custom"  of 
his  dominions  : — 

**  What  you  say  is  good,  but  would  you 
like  to  lose  one  of  your  epaulets?  "  and  the 
king  put  his  finger  upon  the  governor's  left 
epaulet.  Sir  William  was  a  little  puzzled  at 
the  strangeness  and  at  the  apparent  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  question,  but  he  replied, 
"Why,  no,  I  should  not."  "Very  well, 
thein,"  answered  the  king.  "If  I  were  to 
attempt  to  do  away  with  human  sacrifices, 
my  chiefs  would  make  my  kingdom  like  your 
coat  with  its  one  epaulet.  I  should  lose  the 
half  of  Ashantee." 

What  may  come  of  the  commodore's  mis- 
sion, time  only  can  show;  but,  with  a  king 
so  sensible  of  the  evils  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  of  the  desolate  condition  of  his 
country,  and  of  its  decaying  population  (it 
appears  that  it  is  under  180,000,  of  whom 
three-fourths  are  women  and  children),  and 
with  his  high  and  apparently  just  preten- 
sions to  be,  "  not  like  these  kings  of  Lagos, 
Benin,  etc.,"  but  the  king  of  the  blacks, 
much  as  Queen  Victoria  is  chief  Amazon  of 
the  whites,  we  venture  to  augur  favorably 
of  the  Dahomey  future.  It  is  clear  enough 
that,  if  we  can  fairly  meet  his  views,  he  is 
quite  ready  to  renew  the  friendly  intercourse 
to  whicli,  oddly  enough,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  his  family  owed  the  recovery  of 
its  throne.  In  what  preachers,  when  they 
come  to  d  hitch,  call  "  the  highly  figurative 


language  of  the  East,"  or  South,  the  sable 
king  said,  on  receiving  her  majesty's  pic- 
ture, "  The  King  of  Dahomey  and  the 
Queen  of  England  are  one  ;  you  shall  hold 
the  tail  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  will  take  the 
head,"  At  first  we  took  it  for  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  compliment,  depending,  at  all 
events,  for  its  value  on  the  place  to  which 
xinglican  and  African  physiologists  respect- 
ively may  happen  to  assign  the  seat  of  honor ; 
but  in  Commodore  Wilmot's  commentary  it 
simply  means  that  we  may  take  possession  of 
Whydah,  the  port,  and  supply  him  with 
everything  if  we  like.  That  is,  if  we  mean 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  he  very  naturally 
invites  us,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  him 
a  legitimate  trade  instead  of  it.  The  coun- 
try is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
cotton,  silk,  coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  and  every 
product  of  tropical  climates  ;  the  natives  are 
not  naturally  warlike,  and  at  present  "  seem 
heartily  tired  of  it ;  "  only  it  is  their  trade — 
they  live  by  it.  Teach  them  a  better,  and 
there  seems  little  dr^-bt  that  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Their  relig- 
ion, the  great  difficulty  in  most  countries, 
will  not  stand  in  the  way.  "  Fetish,"  which 
prescribes  all  manner  of  self-denials  in  the 
culinary  way — forbidding  some  to  eat  beef, 
others  mutton,  others  goats'  flesh,  others 
eggs — has  never  yet  been  known  to  forbid 
anybody  wine  or  spirits,  and  it  will  probably 
be  equally  accommodating  in  the  articles  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  kins;  com- 
plains  bitterly  of  our  having  listened  to  idle 
stories,  and  set  all  his  neighbors  at  war  with 
him  ;  and  it  really  seems  as  if  our  mission- 
aries, while  they  have  been  humbugged  by 
the  tales  of  interested  slave-dealers  or  by 
their  own  timorousness,  have  been  keeping 
us  at  needless  distance  from  the  very  person 
who,  from  his  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
native  tribes,  and  his  traditional  regard  for 
the  English,  is  more  likely  than  any  one  else 
to  help  us  in  drying  up  the  slave-trade  at  its 
source.  It  is  one  more  instance  among  many 
of  the  folly  of  mixing  up  political  with  re- 
ligious missions.  For  sound  head,  frank 
bearing,  solid  sense,  and  practical  success, 
Commodore  Wilmot  is  worth  a  whole  pres- 
bytery of  preachers. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
BATHING  ABROAD  AND  AT  IIOJiE. 
It  is  by  trifles  that  national  character  is 
most  distinctly  shown.  All  the  more  elab- 
orate and  important  institutions  of  nations 
have  a  tendency  to  assimilate  to  each  other. 
The  results  of  reasoning  and  reflection  will  be 
the  same  in  all  countries  ;  and  the  arrange- 
ments which  are  the  result  of  them  cannot, 
in  the  end,  differ  very  much.  But  in  the 
Bmaller  matters  of  life,  the  subjects  of  men 
caprice  and  taste,  a  nation's  spontaneous  ten- 
dencies make  tliemselves  very  plainly  seen. 
Bathing — a  subject  with  which,  as  actors  or 
spectators,  a  considerable  number  of  our  read- 
ers will  be  familiar  just  now — curiously  il- 
lustrates the  difference  of  the  two  nations 
which;  in  more  important  matters,  are  grad- 
ually drawing  more  close  together.  The  two 
systems  are  much  valued  by  the  two  nations  ; 
and  the  plan  of  one  is  vrholly  intolerable  to 
the  other.  The  Englishman  cannot  endure 
the  restraints  of  the  French  system,  and  the 
Frenchman  boldly  sets  down  all  our  talk  about 
morality  as  humbug  when  our  laws  and  cus- 
toms tolerate  such  outrages  upon  decency  as 
are  witnessed  at  an  English  watering-place. 
To  an  Englishman  the  charm  of  his  system  is 
its  independence.  His  bathing-machine  is 
his  castle.  The  little  bit  of  sea  it  encloses  is 
his  peculiar  property.  No  one  can  encroach 
upon  the  few  cubic  feet  of  water  he  has  ap- 
propriated for  the  time.  If  he  likes  to  sally 
forth  for  a  swim,  he  comes  and  goes  regard- 
less of  the  existence  of  any  one  else.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  take  any  notice  of 
his  most  intimate  acquaintance  who  may  be 
bathing  in  the  next  machine,  lie  adopts 
precisely  that  amount  of  clothing  or  nudity 
which  comports  l)est  with  his  own  idea  of 
what  is  comfortable  or  decent.  He  need 
take  heed  of  no  regulations,  and  recognize  no 
public  opinion  in  his  proceedings.  The  sea 
and  he  have  it  entirely  to  themselves.  That 
mixture  of  freedom  and  seclusion  which  con- 
stitutes an  Englishman's  chief  happiness  finds 
its  highest  ideal  in  an  English  bathing-ma- 
chine. To  carve  out  for  the  time  being  a 
private  property  even  in  the  sea,  and  to  have ! 
contrived  a  movable  house  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  luxury  in  which  seclusion  seemed  impos- 
sible, is  quite  a  triumph  of  the  national 
peculiarities.  In  France,  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  scene  is  changed .  The  pastime  ceases  to 
be  the  isolated,  surly,  exclusive  afeir  which 


it  is  upon  the  English  coast.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  loses  its  characteristic  freedom. 
Like  every  other  action  in  the  life  of  a  French 
citizen,  it  is  tremendously  regulated  by  the 
Government,  and  it  is  as  much  made  the 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  a  Frenchman's 
gregarious  tastes  as  any  other  part  of  the 
day's  employment.  There  is  no  period  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  at  which  the  beach  looks 
so  gay,  so  full,  so  picturesque,  as  during  the 
bathing  time,  and  at  the  place  which  a  pater- 
nal administration  has  selected  as  the  most 
suitable.  Perhaps  what  makes  it  the  liveliest 
is  the  curious  costuins  in  which  many  of  the 
figures  upon  it  appear. 

.  The  government  has  taken  the  observance 
of  decency  under  its  own  protection,  and  pre- 
scribes with  accuracy  the  apparel  to  be  worn. 
It  looks  a  comical  kind  of  decency  to  English 
eyes.  The  men  are  dressed  in  a  sort  of  trou- 
sers and  jersey  all  in  one,  which  differs  from 
ordinary  garments  of  that  description  chiefly 
in  being  much  too  short  in  the  legs  and  arms. 
This  arrangement  seems  to  be  a  compromise 
between  the  government's  appreciation  of 
decency  and  the  natural  human  desire  to  be 
as  naked  as  possible  in  the  water.  But  to  a  / 
stranger,  it  looks  as  if  all  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  place  had  been  seized  with  a  stid- 
den  fancy  for  dressing  in  the  clothes  of  their 
little  boys.  But  they  are  not  the  oddest  fig- 
ures of  the  scene.  The  government,  having 
ascertained  the  minimum  of  clothing  that  is 
respectable  for  men,  appears  to  have  come,  by 
a  kind  of  mechanical  logic,  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  similar  quantity  is  abundant  for 
women.  The  result  is,  that  the  beach  is  peo- 
pled with  a  number  of  nondescript-looking 
figures,  bearing  very  much  the  appearance  of 
short,  ill-made  men,  scantily  dressed  in  choc- 
olate-colored serge — a  sort  of  a  forked  radish 
turned  brown  from  keeping — which  it  re- 
quires some  effort  of  reasoning,  on  the  part 
of  people  who  are  not  habituated  to  this  Par- 
adisaical innocence  of  costume,  to  believe 
may  possibly  be  ladies.  All  these  figures 
wander  about  in  the  aimless  dilatory  way 
which  appears  to  be  an  integral  portion  of 
amusement.  Some  are  approaching  the  water 
with  lazy  steps,  wondering  whether  it  is  not 
rather  cold,  and,  in  the  agonies  of  delibera- 
tion, displaying  the  beauties  of  their  costume 
to  considerable  advantage.  Others,  who  have 
had  their  dip,  are  picking  their  steps  wearily 
over  the  shingle,  looking  in  vain  for  the 
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cahane  where  they  may  relieve  themselves  of 
the  dripping  garments  which  cling  to  their 
figures  with  a  tenacity  which  gives  rather  a 
Btaturesque  effect.  AH  this  time,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  ))each  is  full  of  non-bathers — 
women  dressed  as  only  French  women  can 
dress — who  are  come  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
The  contrast  between  the  well-distended  cones 
of  gorgeous  drapery  which  sweep  along  to 
and  fro  across  the  beach ,  and  the  poor  brown , 
dripping,  bifurcated  spectres  who  are  creeping 
over  the  pebbles  up  to  ihQir  cahanes ,  may  give 
a  philosopher  food  for  reflection  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  accidents  and  substance.  If 
any  anxious  parents  wish  to  provide  a  cure 
for  some  love-stricken  youth,  let  them  take 
him  to  see  the  mistress  of  his  affections  bath- 
ing at  a  French  sea-place.  Romance  itself 
could  not  survive  the  sight  of  the  fair  one, 
associated  in  his  mind  with  graceful  move- 
ments and  flowing  lines  and  harmonious  col- 
oring, emerging  from  the  water  in  the  simili- 
tude of  a  magnified  brown  rat  on  its  hind 
legs,  which  has  narrowly  escaped  from  drown- 
ing. Few  who  have  not  witnessed  it  can  imag- 
ine how  much  of  feminine  beauty  can  be  left 
behind  by  its  owner  in  a  cahane. 

But  the  scene  in  the  water  is  stranger  still 
to  English  eyes.  It  looks  like  some  mytho- 
logical picture  representing  the  Tritons  car- 
rying off  the  Nereids,  or  the  Satyrs  pursuing 
the  Nymphs.  The  first  thing  that  meets  the 
spectator's  eye  is  several  couples  in  the  water, 
holding  each  others'  wrists,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance struggling  violently.  One  of  each 
of  these  couples  is  one  of  the  brown  rats  we 
have  described,  and  whom,  by  this  time,  the 
spectator  has  learned  to  speak  of  in  the  femi- 
nine gender.  The  other  is  a  very  muscular 
broad-shouldered  Frenchman  in  a  sailor's 
dress,  who  appears  to  look  upon  the  brown 
rat  as  his  own  peculiar  property.  Generally, 
he  seems  to  be  shaking  her  violently  by  the 
wrists,  and  taking  the  opportunity  of  each 
successive  wave  that  passes  to  duck  her  under 
its  crest.  Sometimes  he  is  grasping  her  round 
the  waist  ;  sometimes  he  is  tugging  at  one 
arm  ;  sometimes  she  seems  to  have  been  just 
cast  ashore  by  a  very  violent  wave  close  by 
him,  and  to  be  lying  in  a  suppliant  attitude 
at  his  feet.  At  one  end  of  the  cabane,  for  the 
better  display  of  manly  and  feminine  forms, 
is  erected  a  spring  board,  from  which  these 
strangely  clothed  beings,  of  either  sex,  are 
projected  into  the  sea.     Sometimes  they  take 


"  headers,"  sometimes  they  take  "  footers  ;" 
but  the  fairer  portion  of  creation,  unaccus- 
tomed to  these  athletic  feats,  is  very  apt  to 
take  that  compromise  between  the  two  to 
which  Etonians  were  in  the  habit  of  assign- 
ing uneuphonious  name.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
all  these  pastimes  are  not  invariably  conducted 
under  the  rough  manipulation  of  the  muscu- 
lar French  baigneurs.  Ladies  who  are  fastid- 
ious prefer  that  the  male  hand  in  whose  guar- 
dianship they  struggle  with  the  waves  shall 
be  one  with,  which  they  are  not  wholly  unfa- 
miliar. Such  an  arrangement  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  not  nearly  so  comfortable. 
Uninitiated  males  are  much  more  apt  to  be  up- 
set by  the  waves  themselves  than  to  be  able 
to  give  much  assistance  in  the  critical  mo- 
ment to  their  tottering  charges.  Husband 
and  wife  may  often  be  seen  entering  the  water 
affectionately  hand-in-hand,  and  returning 
more  speedily  than  they  had  intended,  clutch- 
ing each  other  in  an  involuntary  embrace  as 
they  are  tumbled  over  by  some  unusually 
large  wave.  Brothers,  or  even  casual  friends, 
are  put  to  the  same  use  by  ladies  who  shrink 
from  the  haigneaur''s  sinewy  arm  ;  and  it  is 
quite  the  proper  thing  for  a  lady  to  make  an 
appointment  with  her  male  friends  for  a 
swimming  party,  always  assuming  that  her 
accomplishments  enable  her  to  bear  her  part 
in  it.  But  experienced  bathers  do  not  trust 
to  such  a  frail  support.  It  is  no  consolation 
to  the  fair  one  who  is  let  go  at  Ihe  critical 
moment,  and  washed  up  by  the  surf  in  ad- 
mired disorder,  that  the  arm  which  played 
her  false  was  a  conjugal  or  fraternal  limb. 
And  after  all,  it  is  a  pity,  when  you  have 
gone  so  far,  to  distress  yourself  with  any 
remnants  of  English  decorum.  When  you 
have  once  persuaded  yourself  to  run  the  or- 
deal of  walking  in  the  comical  tights,  into 
which  your  dress  is  converted  by  the  water 
across  a  large  open  place,  in  presence  of 
crowds  of  well-dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
any  further  display  of  fastidiousness  is  an  un- 
necessary injury  to  your  comfort. 

Englishmen,  at  least,  will  never  be  very 
partial  to  this  system  of  bathing.  They  gain 
nothing  by  it  except  the  very  questionable 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  swim  about 
among  their  female  friends,  both  parties  dis- 
guised, par  ordre  superieur,  in  a  dress  of  ex- 
quisite absurdity.  Though  all  opportunities 
in  which  the  sexes  are  allowed  to  mingle  free- 
ly are  of  course  valued  by  young  men  on  their 
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promotion,  Btill  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
French  plan  of  bathing  adds  anything  to  their 
opportunities  in  that  respect.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  commence  an  eligible 
acquaintance  in  the  sea,  or  to  pursue  a  prom- 
ising flirtation  at  the  moment  that  both  par- 
ties were  wading  out  dripping  wet  upon  the 
shingle.  A  neighboring  cabane  might  give 
an  opportunity  for  a  Pyraraus  and  Thisbe  ad- 
venture, if  unfortunately  the  cahanes  of  the 
two  sexes  were  not  generally  kept  apart.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  an  utter  destruction  of 
the  comfort  of  bathing.  It  is  not  bathing — 
it  is  only  getting  wet  through  in  a  rather  elab- 
orate manner.  Moreover,  it  requires  more 
courage  than  a  good  many  English  people  of 
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either  sex  possess,  to  face  an  admiring  assem- 
blage of  well-dressed  and  scrutinizing  spec- 
tators in  such  a  costume.  But  the  fact  that 
the  system  exists  in  France,  and  has  been 
carefully  arranged  by  the  authorities  as  a  mod- 
el of  decency  and  decorum  according  to  their 
ideas,  may  teach  us  a  lesson  as  to  the  conven- 
tional character  of  those  terms,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  censuring  an  apparent  breach  of  them 
in  the  customs  of  other  nations.  It  is  diffi- 
cu]te  for  an  Englishman  to  conceive  a  method 
of  proceeding  less  consistent  with  his  ideas  of 
strict  decorum  ;  and  yet  it  is  adopted  by  a 
people  who  unanimously  agree  to  censure 
him  for  his  outrageous  disregard  of  decency 
in  respect  to  the  same  subject-matter. 


Life  in  the  Atmosphere. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  Mr. 
James  Samuelson,  the  founder  of  the  Popular 
Science  Review,  read  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ments, made  for  several  years  on  the  germs  of 
animals  and  plants  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  September,  1862,  he  obtained  a  great  number 
of  rags  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  thereby 
became  possessed  of  the  atmospheric  dust  of 
Alexandria,  Japan,  Melbourne,  Tunis,  Trieste, 
Peru,  etc.  On  June  26, 1863,  he  spi'inkled  some 
of  this  dust  on  fine  muslin  in  vases  of  distilled 
water  exposed  to  the  air.  At  the  same  time  he 
exposed  some  pure  distilled  water  under  glasses, 
colored  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  All  the  dust  pro- 
duced crowds  of  infusoria  ;  and  on  the  dust  of 
Alexandria  a  new  species  was  remarked.  In 
each  vase,  for  three  or  four  days,  a  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  life  took  place,  which  after- 
wards gradually  diminished.  As  long  as  the 
distilled  water  under  the  colored  glasses  remained 
covered,  nothing  lived  in  it ;  but  the  day  after 
the  glasses  were  removed  and  dust  deposited  in 
the  vases  a  light  sediment  was  perceived,  formed 
of  mineral  and  vegetable  molecules,  combined  by 
a  transparent  pellicule,  which  gradually  enlarged 
and  became  a  multitude  of  monads.  These  ani- 
malcules soon  became  animated  and  peopled  the 
water.  From  his  various  experiments  Mr.  Sam- 
uelson draws  the  following  conclusions  :  1.  The 
atmosphere  in  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  worM 
is  moi'e  or  less  charged  with  representatives  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  mineral,  animal, 
and  vegetable,  with  spores  and  gex'ms  of  anmial- 
cules,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  with  germs  of 
nematoid  worms.  2.  The  infusoria  comprise,  in 
a  great  part,  not  only  the  obscure  types,  known 
as  monads,  vibriones,  and  bacteria,  but  also 
glaucoma,  cyclydes,  vorticella,  etc.  3.  The  germs 
are  found  in  the  air  in  greater  quantities  in  dry 


weather  than  after  much  rain.  4.  The  tenacity 
of  life  of  these  germs  is  greater  than  is  supposed 
by  the  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation.  This  tenacity  is  especially  remarka- 
ble in  monads,  vibrioncs,  and  bacteria,  which 
sustain  life  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. It  is  nearly  impossible,  Mr.  Samuelson 
sjxys,  to  assign  the  time  after  which  revivification 
ceases,  but  v^rfien  these  animalcules  are  revived 
they  are  very  sensitive  of  surrounding  iuiluences. 
Cold  kills  them,  and  the  chemical  rays  of  light 
are  more  favorable  to  their  development  than  the 
calorific  rays.  The  chemical  rays  do  not  produce 
infusoria  by  spontaneous  generation  ;  but  by 
promotins  the  decomposition  of  the  substances 
submitted  to  their  action,  they  furnish  to  the 
already  living  germs  the  elements  necessary  for 
their  existence  and  development. 


A  SCHEME  on  foot  in  America,  the  plans  for 
which  are  being  much  discussed,  is  one  for  the 
preparation,  by  combined  labor,  of  an  absolutely 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  books  that  have 
been  published  in  America  to  the  present  time. 
A  collateral  scheme  is  for  a  complete  catalogue  of 
all  the  books  that  have  been  published  anywhere 
relating  to  America  ;  and  the  laboi'er  in  this  field 
furnishes  what  he  believes  were  the  first  and  the 
last  items  in  such  a  catalogue  at  the  date  of  his 
writing  to  wit:  "  Columbus  :  Epistola  Cristoferi 
Colom.,  etc.,  mccccxciii.,"  and  "  Utley,  II.  S.  : 
History  of  Slavery  and  Emancipation  :  Philadel- 
phia (June  18),  1863." 


A  NEW  edition  of  "  The  Friend,"  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  in  two  volumes,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  September  by  Messrs.  Moxon  and  Com- 
pany. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MARIE   ANTOINETTE'S    NECKLACE. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  being  in  the  year 
1792  reminded  of  an  event  which  took  place 
before  the  States-General  were  convoked  in 
1789,  pointedly  remarked,  "  Oh,  that  was 
before  the  deluge  !  "  And  truly  enough,  the 
French  people  invariably  date  their  new  state 
of  existence  from  the  great  revolution  which 
Bwept  a  whole  world  away,  as  it  were,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  renovated  society.  In  spite 
of  Thierry's  researches  and  Tocqueville's  ar- 
guments, to  that  powerful  political  convul- 
sion they  attribute  whatever  is  grand  in  their 
country,  whatever  is  weak  in  their  organiza- 
tion. It  maybe  well  to  read  in  school-books 
and  novels  of  ancient  kings  and  time-hon- 
ored feuds ;  but,  as  far  as  the  France  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  concerned,  all  these 
stories  refer  to  the  epo^i  *'  before  the  deluge." 
It  was,  therefore,  with  some  degree  of  curi- 
osity, not  unmixed  with  bewildering  amaze- 
ment, that  the  civil  tribunal  of  Paris  had,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  in  a 
lawsuit  which  turned  entirely  on  one  of  these 
antediluvian  events.  It  sounded  like  a  voice 
from  the  nether  world,  like  an  echo  from  the 
grave  and  the  scaffold,  this  case  in  which  some 
of  the  most  far-famed  names  in  history,  be  it 
for  good  or  for  evil,  were  handled  by  unfeel- 
ing barristers  and  shrewd  attorneys.  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  even  Louis  XVI.,  and  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  not  to  speak  of  minor 
luminaries  like  Cagliostro,  the  Countess  de 
Lamotte,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Oliva,  were 
mentioned  in  quite  an  off-hand  manner  by  the 
glib  tongues  which  are  bent  on  making  the 
law  alternately  clear  or  dim,  according  as  it 
Buits  their  purpose.  And  all  that  on  account 
of  a  claim  of  two  millions  of  francs  set  up  by 
the  heirs  of  Nicolas  Gabriel  Deville,  Secretary 
of  Louis  XVI.,  against  the  heirs  of  Louis 
Rene  Edouard  de  Rohan,  Cardinal,  Grand 
Almoner  of  France,  Prince-Bishop  of  Stras- 
bourg, Landgrave  of  Alsace,  Prince  of  the 
German  Empire,  Abbot  of  St.  Vaast,  and, 
above  all,  the  possessor  of  a  princely  fortune. 

The  whole  trial  revolved  on  the  famous 
necklace  affair,  for  which  scandal  did  by  no 
means  spare  poor  Marie  Antoinette,  then  the 
flighty  and  flirting  queen  of  France.  Among 
many  other  sins  laid  to  her  charge,  and  of 
which  she  may  have  been  more  or  less  guilty, 
she  appears  at  all  events  to  have  been  inno- 


cent of  that  one,  which,  nevertheless,  weighed 
heavily  against  her  in  the  scale  of  popular 
prepossession.  The  story  has  been  widely 
spread  ;  Goethe  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
drama  {Der  Gross- Cophta),  and  Alexandre 
Dumas  has  told  it  in  his  own  anti-historical 
fashion.  According  to  the  French  lawyers 
who  were  engaged  in  the  case,  and  among 
whom  we  have  to  mention  Creraieux,  Emile 
Leroux,  and  Dufaure,  the  affair  happened  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  seems  to  have  been 
deeply  in  love  with  his  queen,  had  fallen  into 
disgrace  and  was  banished  from  the  court. 
This  happened  in  the  year  1784,  and  he  was 
then  fifty-two  years  old.  It  was  notorious 
that  he  could  not  bear  quietly  to  submit  to 
his  fate,  and  a  bold,  intriguing  woman,  the 
Countess  deValois- Lamotte,  the  last  descend- 
ant of  an  old  line  of  kings,  as  she  pretended, 
resolved  to  work  on  his  weakness.  Helped  by 
Cagliostro,  she  convinced  the  worldly  son  of 
the  Church  that  she  was  highly  favored  by 
the  queen,  and  undertook  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  In  the  twilight  a  young  Pari- 
sian  prostitute.  Mademoiselle  d'Oliva,  vvha 
had  a  slight  resemblance  to  an  Austrian  arch- 
duchess, played  the  part  of  the  French  sov- 
ereign in  the  groves  of  Trianon.  The  cardi- 
nal received  his  pardon,  was  admitted  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  her  whom  he  took  for  his  lovely 
queen,  and  rose  from  his  knees  intoxicated 
with  pride  and  happiness.  Madame  de  La- 
motte understood  to  perfection  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  silly  vanity  of  Cardinal  de 
Rohan  ;  she  asked  him ,  in  the  name  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  at  first  for  a  loan  of  60,000  livres, 
and  then  for  a  second  one  of  100,000.  But, 
not  satisfied  with  that  telling  success,  she  re- 
solved on  striking  a  great  blow.  The  court 
jewellers,  Bohmer  and  Bassange,  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  unique  necklace,  set  in  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  valued  at  1,200,000  livres. 

That  splendid  ornament  had  been  originally 
destined  by  the  lavish  Louis  XV.  for  Madame 
Dubarry.  But  the  crowned  profligate  died  in 
the  interval,  and  the  jewellers  finished  the  set 
m  the  hope  that  the  young  queen  who  now 
ruled  at  Versailles  might  be  induced  to  buy  it. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  willing  enough  to  adorn 
her  pretty  person  with  the  glittering  collar, 
but  still  she  shrank  before  the  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  said  to  Bohmer,  "  We  want  a  ship 
more  than  a  jewel."  The  goldsmiths  began 
to  despair  of  a  bargain,  when  lo  !  the  24th 
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of  January,  1785,  four  months  after  the  Tri- 
anon comedy,  Cardinal  dc  Rohan  came  in 
person  to  inspect  the  priceless  trinket.  The 
foolish  swain  had  been  persuaded  by  i\Iadame 
de  Lamotte  that  the  queen  requested  him  to 
buy  the  necklace  for  her,  and  he  took  for 
genuine  a  badly  forged  signature,  by  which 
he  was  authorized  to  complete  the  purchase. 
In  fine,  he  obtained  the  costly  jewel  for 
1,600,000  livres,  agreed  on  terms  of  payment, 
and  delivered  it  to  the  clever  trickster,  who, 
of  course,  promised  him  to  hand  it  to  the 
enraptured  spouse  of  Louis  XVI. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  the  nfccklace 
was  broken  into  pieces,  which  were  sokl  in 
Paris,  in  England,  and  in  Holland.  When 
the  jewellers  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
king,  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  on 
them  was  immediately  discovered,  and  poor 
Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  conveyed  to  the  Bas- 
tille, together  with  the  two  plotting  women, 
Lamotte  and  d'Oiiva,  and  with  Cagliostro  and 
some  other  accomplices.  The  Grand  Cham- 
bre  took  up  the  affair,  and  put  all  tlie  parties 
on  their  trial  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1786. 
The  cardinal,  Cagliostro,  and  Mademoiselle 
d'Oliva  were  acquitted.  Count  de  Lamotte, 
the  husband,  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped, 
branded,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  whilst  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  Valois,  received  for  punish- 
ment, "  to  be  beaten  and  scourged  with  rods, 
having  a  rope  around  her  neck,  and  whilst 
naked,  then  marked  on  the  two  shoulders 
with  a  hot  iron  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V., 
and  finally  to  be  conducted  to  the  House  of 
Correction  attached  to  the  Hospital  de  la  Sal- 
petriere,  and  detained  tiiere  forever." 

The  sentence  was  rigorously  executed,  and 
Madame  de  Lamotte  terrified  the  public,  and 
even  the  executioners,  by  her  wild  and  almost 
unearthly  shrieks.  Among  the  carious  doc- 
uments which  were  read  at  the  late  civil  law- 
suit of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  the  memoir 
referring  to  Cagliostro's  share  in  the  affair, 
and  evidently  written  by  himself.  lie  not 
only  exculpates  himself  with  remarkable  abil- 
ity, but  dwells  also  on  the  romantic  incidents 
in  his  life,  which  he  relates  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  affects  to  believe  in  himself,  and 
with  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  "  getting  up  "  an  intricate  melodrama. 

So  far,  almost  every  one  may  be  assumed  to 

be  more  or  less  acquainted  with  this  strange 

|L^     aflSiir  ;  the  late  trial  revealed  likewise  what 
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followed.  The  cardinal,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested in  the  king's  Cabinet,  sorrowfully  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  been  deceived,  sire  ;  I  ask 
pardon  of  your  majesties,  and  am  willing  to 
pay  for  the  necklace."  And,  indeed,  he  con- 
sented to  give  the  jewellers  an  assignment  of 
1,919,892  livres  on  the  revenue  of  his  Abbey 
of  Saint- Vaast,  which  produced  225,000  livres 
a  year.  The  jewellers,  who  were  indebted  for 
more  than  a  million  to  M.  Deville,  the  king's 
Secretary,  transferred  the  assignment  to  him. 
But,  before  the  first  instalment  fell  due,  the 
deluge  came  over  the  world,  Cardinal  Rohan 
lost  his  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  revenues, 
the  court  goldsmitiis  became  bankrupts,  and 
M.  DeviMe  never  received  a  farthing.  To-day, 
his  heirs  maintain  that  they  have  a  claim  on 
the  heirs  of  Louis  Rene  Fdouard  de  Rohan. 
The  poor  prince  of  thi,'  Church,  "  cardinal  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  Holy  See,"  as  he  styled  himself, 
had  fled  before  the  flood  as  far  as  Ettenheim, 
a  small  town  in  Baden  which  belonged  to 
him.  He  acknowledged,  in  an  authenticated 
document,  that  the  trial  before  the  Grande 
Chanibrc,  and  '*  the  general  confusion  and 
spoliation  of  all  property,  sad  effects  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  deprived  him  of 
all  his  revenues  derived  from  the  bishopric 
of  Strasbourg,  his  abbeys  and  all  his  cliurch 
lands  in  France,  have  taken  from  him  the 
means  of  paying."  He  died  in  1803,  insti- 
tuting by  a  formal  will  as  universal  legatee 
the  daughter  of  his  cousm,  the  fair  Princess 
Charlotte  Louise  Dorothee  de  Rohan-Rocho- 
fort,  known  for  the  deep  love  with  wh  ich  she  in- 
spired the  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghien,  who 
dwelt  with  her  at  Ettenheim,  where  he  was 
illegally  kidnapped  in  1804  by  Bonaparte's 
gendarmes. 

Before  the  unhappy  prince  was  shot  on  the 
glacis  of  Vincenncs  he  begged  of  one  of  his 
executioners  to  give  the  princess  a  ring,  some 
of  his  hair,  and  a  letter  written  in  his  last 
moments.  On  her  side,  she  proved  faitiiful 
to  his  memory,  and  remained  unmarried  to 
the  day  of  her  death,  which  took  place  in 
1841.  On  account  of  her  relation's  insolvent 
state  she  had  only  accepted  the  cardinal's  in- 
heritance soils  benefice  d'mventairc,  that  is,  on 
condition  to  pay  no  more  debts  than  the  estate 
would  yield  profits,  and  she  bequeathed  her 
fortune  to  Prince  Armand  Meridec  Montbazon 
dc  Rohan-Rochefort,  the  father  of  the  princes 
who  were  defendants  in  the  case. 
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Among  the  landed  property  appertaining 
to  the  Cardinal  Rohan  was  a  small  house 
built  on  the  spot  where  Turenne  fell,  near 
Salzbach,  and  used  as  a  dwelling-place  by  the 
keeper  who  had  to  watch  over  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  captain. 
In  1796  the  house  and  the  monument  were 
destroyed,  but  they  have  been  rebuilt  since 
that  time. 

Leaving  these  startling  historical  souvenirs 
for  the  actual  facts  of  the  legal  action,  we 
may  shortly  record  that  the  heirs  and  assign- 
ees of  Secretary  Deville  contended  that  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  had  been  very  negligent  in 
business  matters,  and  had  omitted  to  pursue 


the  payment  of  several  debts,  and  that,  there- 
fore, her  heirs  were  not  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  the  benefice  d'inventaire,  but  ought  to 
be  bound  to  pay  two  millions,  forming  the 
capital  and  interest  of  the  original  debt. 
But  the  tribunal  decided  against  them,  de- 
claring that  the  Princes  de  Rohan-Rochefort 
have  a  right  to  repudiate  the  bond  given  by 
the  cardinal,  because  he  did  not  leave  suffi- 
cient money  to  redeem  it.  The  judgment 
adds,  it  is  true,  that  the  debt  was  legitimately 
due  by  Madame  Lamotte's  dupe  ;  but  that 
appears  a  poor  compensation  for  two  millions 
of  francs. 


The  American  Publishers^  Circular  and 
Liieranj  Gazette  (Philadelphia)  thus  speaks  of 
the  swarms  of  publications  in  America  called 
forth  by  the  war  :  "It  will  be  interesting  to  the 
future  bibliographer  to  note  how  much  of  the 
campaigning  of  our  civil  war  has  been  conducted 
by  books  and  pamphlets.  The  number  of  pub- 
lications of  the  latter  class  is  beginning  to  be,  as 
Dominie  Sampson  was  wont  to  say,  *  prodigious.' 
There  are  pamphlets  upon  the  whole  subject,  and 
pamphlets  upon  special  topics  ;  pamphlets  upon 
the  politics,  pamphlets  upon  the  law,  and  pam- 
phlets upon  the  gospel,  of  the  controversy ; 
pamphlets  little  and  big  themselves,  and  by  au- 
thoi'S  big  and  little,  of  no  name  and  of  famous 
name.  The  collecting  and  vending  of  these 
pamphlets,  like  the  dealing  in  Congressional  doc- 
uments here,  or  in  blue-books  iu  England,  have 
become  a  new  branch  of  business."  A  register 
of  the  war-publications  hitherto  issued  has  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "  Bibliography  of  the 
War."  Nine  parts  of  this  register  have  been 
published  ;  and  the  items  iu  the  ninth  part  alone, 
published  July  1,  are  191.  The  American  Pub- 
lishers^ Circular,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
pamphlets  become  valuable  historically  after  a 
time,  recommends  that  the  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  them  should  not  be  left  to  the  chance 
taste  of  individuals,  but  should  be  undertaken 
by  some  one  in  the  trade. 


The  third  edition  of  "An  Historical  Research 
respecting  the  Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the 
American  llepublic  on  Negroes  as  Slaves,  as 
Citizens,  and  as  Soldiers,  read  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Histoi-ical  Society,  Aug.  14,  1862,  by 
George  Livermore,"  has  just  been  published  in 
Boston.  The  first  edition  was  for  private  distri- 
bution only  ;  the  second  was  in  the  form  of  a 
paper  among  the  proceedings  of  the  JNIassachu- 
Betts  Historical  Society  ;  the  present  is  for  gen- 


eral circulation.  It  is  a  handsome  pamphlet  of 
two  hundred  pages,  and  the  American  papers 
speak  of  it  as  important. 


A  NEW  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Daniel  "Wil- 
son's "  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,"  a  stand- 
ard -work,  Avhich  won  the  regard  of  Hallam,  is, 
we  understand,  in  course  of  preparation.  The 
author,  who  is  now  over  from  Canada  on  a  visit 
to  this  country,  is  probably  using  his  opportuni- 
ties for  collecting  fresh  matter  for  the  work. 


An  American  author,  Mr.  Lossing,  living  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  to  write  a  large  history 
of  the  present  American  war,  as  soon  as  it  is 
over,  and  is  making  vast  and  miscellaneous 
collections  for  the  work. 


A  NEW  edition  of  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  revi- 
sion of  Shakspeare's  text  is  announced  for 
publication  in  a  single  octavo  volume.  At  the 
same  time  a  revised  reprint  will  appear  of  the 
American  edition,  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
glossary,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  upon  which 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  have  for  some  time 
been  engaged. 


Sua  Lascelles  Wraxall  is  about  to  publish 
a  "  Life  of  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark," 
from  family  papers  in  his  possession,  probably 
collected  by  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Wraxall. 


Mr.  Adam  Black  is  devoting  his  lesiure  to  the 
study  of  the  law  of  copyright  as  regards  both 
literature  and  art,  previously  to  bringing  for- 
ward a  bill  on  the  subject  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
ANNEXATIONS. 
In  looking  over  the  map  of  Europe,  and  in 
looking  more  especially  at  those  parts  of  it 
•whence  we  hear  the  cry  of  "  oppressed  nation- 
alities," we  soon  meet  with  facts  which  speed- 
ily upset  almost  any  theory  that  can  be  pu  t 
forward.  In  one  place,  we  see  artificial 
states  formed  by  the  union  of  several  races  or 
portions  of  several  races ;  in  another,  we  see 
countries  where  union  seems  required,  and  not 
forbidden  by  geography,  still  divided  between 
several  independent  powers.  There  is  not  one 
among  the  greater  powers  which  exactly  co- 
incides with  any  strict  ethnological  division, 
nor  are  there  many  among  the  smaller  ones 
which  do  so.  These  are  palpable  facts,  in 
asserting  which  we  are  asserting  nothing  new. 
Nor  is  there  more  of  novelty  when  we  add 
that  it  does  not  do  to  lay  down  any  sweeping 
general  rule  affirming  that  all  political  ar- 
rangements which  contradict  the  great  theory 
of  race  are  in  themselves  unjust  and  ought  at 
once  to  be  altered.  We  have  often  tried  to 
show  that  race,  though  an  important  clement, 
is  only  one  element  among  several  in  the  for- 
mation of  that  corporate  being — much  more 
easy  to  know  when  wo  see  it  than  to  define — 
which  we  call  a  nation.  The  truth  is,  that 
community  of  blood  on  a  large  scale  works 
very  much  like  community  of  blood  on  a  small 
scale.  A  man's  kinsfolk  by  blood  are  not 
necessarily  the  persons  in  whose  company  he 
takes  most  pleasure,  or  with  whom  he  has  the 
greatest  number  of  interests  in  common.  A 
man  may  greatly  prefer  a  friend  who  has  no 
known  common  ancestor  to  his  first  cousin, 
or  even  to  his  brother.  But,  nevertheless, 
kindred  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  ;Common 
life.  It  does  not  ensure  either  affection  or 
community  of  taste  ;  but  it  goes  a  good  way 
towards  producing  the  one,  and  towards  some- 
times producing,  sometimes  supplying  the 
want  of,  the  other.  Community  of  blood, 
and  still  more  community  of  early  associa- 
tions, gives  a  man  a  start.  It  makes  it  more 
easy  to  form  a  real  friendship,  if  there  are 
any  materials  for  real  friendship,  and  it  makes 
it  more  easy  to  get  on  with  him  on  kindly 
and  familiar  terms  though  there  be  no  real 
friendship  in  the  case.  A  man  has,  after  all, 
a  feeling  for  one  of  his  own  blood  which  he 
has  not  for  a  stranger  of  whom  he  thinks  far 
more  highly,  and  in  whose  company  he  takes 
much  more  pleasure.     The  tie  is  a  real  tie, 
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and  a  very  strong  one  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  strong 
but  that,  under  some  circumstances,  other 
ties  may  prove  stronger.  So  it  is  with  com- 
munity of  blood  on  a  great  scale.  Here,  too, 
community  of  blood  gives  a  start.  The  pre- 
sumption is  in  its  favor.  The  tie  of  blDod 
forms  a  nation  more  readily  than  any  other 
tie.  Still  it  is  not  so  strong  but  that  other 
ties  may  sometimes  prove  stronger.  Relig- 
ious, political,  or  geographical  circumstances 
may  outweigh  the  community  of  blood  ;  they 
may  turn  strangers  into  countrymen,  and 
countrymen  into  strangers.  If,  then,  people 
of  the  same  blood  and  tongue  are  divided,  or 
people  different  in  blood  and  tongue  are 
brouffht  toiiiether.  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  the  existing  arrangement  is  one  to  be 
condemned  off-hand.  But  before  we  can  say 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  we  must  look  much 
more  narrowly  both  into  the  present  circum- 
stances and  the  past  history  of  each  particu- 
lar case. 

And  here,  again,  wc  must  give  the  univer- 
sal caution  against  rashly  judging  cither  the 
past  by  the  present,  or  the  present  by  the  past. 
An  arrangement,  whether  of  union  or  division, 
which  was  thoroughly  unjust  and  inexpedient 
when  it  took  place,  may  have  so  turned  out 
as  now  to  be  the  best  arrangement  possible. 
It  constantly  happens  that,  though  it  may 
not  be  the  Ijest  arrangement  possible,  yet  it 
turns  out  so  well  that  to  meddle  with  it  now 
would  do  more  harm  than  to  leave  it  alone. 
So,  again,  an  arrangement  which  every  one 
wants  to  get  rid  of  now  may  have  had  thor- 
oughly good  reasons  for  it  at  the  time  when 
it  was  made.  We  must  avoid  both  the  dead 
conservatism  which  would  defend  everything 
now  because  it  may  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose some  ages  back,  and  the  shallow  pseudo- 
liberalism  which  at  once  despises  the  past 
because  some  of  its  institutions  and  armnge- 
ments  are  now  a  good  deal  the  worse  for 
wear. 

Thus,  among  the  successive  annexations 
made  by  France,  a  large  portion,  in  all  ages, 
have  been  made  in  defiance  of  all  existing 
rights  either  of  princes  or  people.  They  have 
often  been  made  distinctly  against  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  provinces,  to 
the  great  injury  of  other  powers,  and  to  the 
general  danger  and  disturbance  of  Europe.  • 
Among  the  countless  acquisitions  of  territory 
by  France,  there  have  not  been  above  two  or 
three,  from  the  seizure  of  Lyons  to  the  eeiz- 
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ure  of  Savoy,  which  we  should  hesitate  to  set 
down  as  distinctly  unjust.  And  even  the  in- 
corporation of  fiefs  within  the  kingdom,  as 
Normandy,  Languedoc,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy,  has  constantly  been  the  result  of 
practices  hardly  easier  to  defend  than  the  ex- 
ternal aggressions  of  the  Parisian  kings  upon 
the  princes  and  cities  of  the  empire.  And 
French  annexations  have  at  all  times  been 
made  more  odious  by  the  systematic  hypoc- 
risy by  which  they  have  been  accompanied — 
the  boasts,  the  fallacies,  the  sophisms,  the 
rubbish  about  "  ideas  "  and  such  like,  which 
make  the  brute  force  of  Russia,  Austria,  or 
even  Turkey,  seem  comparatively  respectable. 
Yet  the  annexations  of  France  are  just  the 
last  which  any  prudent  politician  would  pro- 
pose to  meddle  with.  The  seizure  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  is  so  recent  that  that  wrong  minjht 
possibly,  under  some  strangely  favorable  cir- 
cumstance, be  undone  ;  but  the  state  of  the 
world  must  alter  wonderfully  jndeed  before 
there  is  any  chance  of  the  recovery  of  Mar- 
seilles, Besan93n,  Nancy,  or  Valenciennes. 
Mankind  may  rather  think  themselves  lucky 
if  they  can  still  save  Genoa  and  Bern  and 
Aachem  and  Mechlin,  alike  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  Parisian  garris  ms  and  from  the  per- 
versions of  Parisian  tongues.  To  undo  some 
of  the  wrongs  done  by  Russia  or  Austria  does 
not  seem  wholly  hopeless ;  but  to  undo  any 
of  the  evil  deeds  of  France,  from  Philip  the 
Fair  to  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  seems 
beyond  sill  human  p«)wer.  Nor  is  this  merely 
because  France  is  a  great  power  with  which 
it  misht  be  dano-erous  to  meddle.  France 
would  be  able  to  bring  forward  a  sort  of  right 
on  her  side  if  any  one  were  to  propose  the 
separation  of  French  Flanders  or  of  Franche 
Comte.  She  would  have  something  to  say 
which  Russia  and  Austria  have  not  to  say  on 
behalf  of  their  possession  of  Poland  or  of 
Venetia.  Unjust  and  violent  as  was  the 
original  acquisition,  France  has  never  kept 
her  conquests  in  the  position  of  dependent  or 
subject  provinces.  They  have  been  fairly  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom,  and  have  fared 
well  or  ill  as  the  rest  of  France  have  fared 
well  or  ill.  The  conquests  of  France  have 
not,  like  the  conquests  of  some  other  powers, 
proved  sources  of  weakness,  but  sources  of 
strength.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  when  the  strength  of  the  aggressor 
is  thus  increased ;  but  still  some  praise  is 
due  to  a  conquering  power  which  contrives 


thus  to  identify  the  conquered  with  its  own 
people. 

It  is  plain,  at  the  first  glance,  that  no  in- 
corporation of  this  kind  has  taken  place  with 
the  conquests  of  the  Ottomans,  or  with  the 
various  countries  which  Austria  has  annexed, 
more  commonly  by  marriage  or  treat}'^  than 
by  actual  conquest.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
among  the  conquests  of  Russia  examples  may 
be  found  of  both  classes.  The  Ottomans  still 
remain  an  army  of  occupation  among  con- 
quered nations.  They  have  failed  to  amalga- 
mate any  one  of  the  European  nations  whom 
they  have  subdued.  Even  the  xilbanians, 
who  have  so  largely  embraced  the  religion  of 
the  conquerors,  have  still  preserved  their  own 
nationality.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  no- 
ticed because,  though  the  Ottomans  have  not 
amalgamated  a  single  nation  as  a  nation,  they 
have  amalgamated  countless  individuals  of  all 
the  conquered  nations.  During  the  great 
days  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  choicest 
troops  of  the  Sultan  were  the  tribute  children, 
and  renegade  Christians  enjoyed  a  decided 
preference  for  all  the  highest  posts  of  the 
State.  This  or  that  Turk  is  as  likely  as  not 
to  be  by  descent  a  Greek,  a  Slave,  or  even  a 
Western  European.  But  this  sort  of  incor- 
poration, though  it  has  taken  place  on  an 
enormous  scale,  has  still  been  only  an  incor- 
poi*ation  of  individuals.  Not  one  province 
has  been  really  incorporated  in  the  way  that 
the  conquests  of  France  have  been  incorpo- 
rated. So  with  Austria,  where  there  has 
been  no  such  difference  of  religion  and  man- 
ners as  has  separated  the  Ottomans  from  their 
Christian  subjects.  Hungary  is  not  a  con- 
quered country,  unless  we  date  its  conquest 
from  1849  ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of 
Venetia.  But  Venetia  will  have  nothing 
willingly  to  say  to  an  Austrian  sovereign  in 
any  shape.  Hungary  may  perhaps  receive 
Francis  Joseph  as  King  of  Hungary,  but  it 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  an  "  Austrian  Em- 
pire" and  its  "  Reichsrath."  As  for  the  con- 
quests of  Russia,  the  condition  of  Poland 
speaks  for  itself,  but  we  hear  of  no  disafiec- 
tion  in  the  German  provinces  on  the  Bal- 
tic. It  is  said  that  an  anti-Russian  feeling 
has  lately  shown  itself  in  Finland  ;  if  this  be 
the  case,  it  would  be  worth  finding  out  how 
far  the  native  Fins  and  the  Swedish  popula- 
tion think  alike.  Here,  then,  are  some  rather 
puzzling  questions.  Why  can  France  really 
incorporate  her  acquisitions,   while  Austria 
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r  can  only  hold  hers  as  subject  dependencies  ? 
Why  does  Russia  sometimes  succeed  and 
sometimes  fail  in  incorporating  hers  ?  We 
may  perhaps,  by  going  through  all  the  par- 
ticular cases,  find  something  like  a  general 
principle ;  but  it  must  be  laid  down  with  great 
caution,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  many  paradoxes  and  exceptions. 

In  attempting  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  the 
kind  we  must,  in  each  case,  examine  and 
make  allowance  for  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  each  annexation,  and  the  religious,  geo- 
graphical, and  political  position  of  thedilTer- 
ent  powers  concerned.  The  Turks  incorpo- 
rate individuals,  but  do  not  incorporate  whole 
provinces,  for  the  simple  reason  of  the  utter 
difference  of  their  religious,  moral,  and  polit- 
ical system.  Whoever  among  the  conquered 
will  embrace  Islam  becomes  the  equal  of  the 
conquerors  ;  whoever  refuses  to  embrace  Islam 
remains  their  subject.  Now,  though  count- 
less individuals  of  all  nations  have  been  guilty 
of  apostasy,  no  one  nation,  as  a  nation,  has 
apostatized.  Therefore  the  nations  remain 
distinct  and  subject,  while  particular  men 
among  them  enter  the  ranks  of  the  ruling 
people.  We  need  not  look  any  further  for 
the  inability  of  the  Ottomans  to  incorporate. 
But  the  different  fate  of  French,  Russian,  and 
Austrian  annexations  calls  for  a  little  more 
thought.  The  idea  which  they  suggest  is 
this,  that  it  is  easy  to  annex  a  province,  but 
very  difficult  to  annex  a  nation.  When  a 
people  has  acquired  the  full  position  of  a 
nation,  with  a  distinct  language,  an  inde- 
pendent government,  a  place  of  its  own  in  the 
history  and  politics  of  Europe,  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  but  brute  force  can  hold  it  down 
in  subjection  to  another  nation.  Hungary, 
for  instance,  is  a  distinct  nation — an  ancient 
kingdom,  once  free  and  powerful,  with  its 
own  language,  its  own  history,  its  own  sub- 
ject dependencies. 

Such  a  nation  will  never,  of  its  own  free 
will,  sink  into  the  condition  of  a  province  of 
an  alien  power.  Its  people  will  continue  to 
despise  every  offer  of  new  and  improved 
Austrian  constitutions ;  what  they  want  is 
the  observance  of  their  own  ancient  Hunga- 
rian constitution.  Francis  Joseph  may  be 
King  of  Hungary  if  he  pleases,  but  the 
Hungarians  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him 
as  "  Emperor  "  of  Austria.  Now  France 
has  never  annexed  a  nation  in  this  way  at 
one  gulp.     When  the  first  Buonaparte  tried 


to  do  so,  he  found  that  it  did  not  answer. 
France  has  indeed  sv/allowed  up  nearly  all 
the  people  of  the  old  Proven9al  speech,  but 
happily  she  has  not  swallowed  up  quite  all 
of  them,  and  the  people  of  the  Proven 9al 
speech  never  formed  a  distinct  nation  as  the 
Hungarians  did.  They  were  cut  up  into 
countless  small  states — some  of  them  fiefs 
of  France,  some  of  the  empire.  These 
France  has  swallowed  up  one  by  one,  except 
those  which  still  retain  their  freedom  as 
members  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  But 
it  is  one  by  one  that  they  have  been  swal- 
lowed up — now  a  county,  now  a  city,  but 
never  anything  to  be  called  a  nation.  So 
with  her  acquisitions  from  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands ;  they  have  been  conquests  of 
provinces,  not  conquests  of  nations.  A  prov- 
ince like  Langucdoc  or  Elsass,  a  city  like 
Lyons  or  Strasburg,  may  be  seized  against 
its  own  will,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  retain  its 
unwillingness  so  long  as  a  really  independent 
nation.  The  Duchies,  Bishoprics,  and  Free 
Cities  were,  in  one  sense,  sovereign  states; 
but  they  were  not  nations.  '  They  were, 
even  formally,  parts  of  a  greater  whole,  vas- 
sals either  of  the  Empire  or  of  the  Crown  of 
France  itself.  But  the  Kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary recognized  no  earthly  superior ;  it  was 
in  every  way  as  distinct  a  nation  as  Franco 
was.  Thus  the  conquests  of  Fiance,  placed 
from  the  first  on  an  equality  with  the  elder 
provinces,  and  having  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
practically  little  to  lose  by  their  conquest, 
gradually  acquiesced  in  their  position,  and 
are  now  probably  as  truly  French  as  Paris  or 
Orleans. 

When  the  annexation  is  made  by  a  State 
of  the  same  race  and  speech,  as  when  a  small 
German  principality  is  added  to  Prussia  or 
Bavaria,  the  power  of  amalgamaticm  is,  of 
course,  easier  still.  By  comparing  these  two 
classes,  we  may  perhaps  find  the  key  to  the 
disaffection  of  Poland,  and  to  what,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may 
assume  to  be  the  loyalty  of  Livonia.  Livonia 
lost  nothing  by  being  conquered  by  Russia. 
It  was  no  nation,  but  a  province,  and  a  very 
unlucky  province.  A  Finnish  people,  with 
a  German  ruling  class,  had  hceti  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  knights 
swordbearers,  the  local  l)ishops,  and  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland. 
For  such  a  province  it  was  really  a  gain  to  sit 
down  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  Russia, 
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with  the  vast  Russian  Empire  open  to  them, 
and,  as  its  most  civilized  portion,  with  great 
practical  advantages  over  its  other  inhabi- 
tants. But  Poland  suffered  all  the  wrongs  of 
Hungary,  and  many  more  wrongs.  Hungary 
was  not  conquered  as  Poland  was  ;  it  has 
been  rather  cheated  than  beaten  out  of  its 
independence.  And,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
cut  up  alive — not  partitioned,  but  annexed 
whole.  It  would  be  open  to  Francis  Joseph, 
if  he  pleased,  to  reign  as  King  of  Hungary, 
over  what  is  really  the  greatest  portion  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  make  Austria  the  depen- 
dency instead  of  Hungary.  Alexander  could 
not  thus  make  himself  King  of  Poland.  The 
really  Russian  part  of  his  dominions  could 
not  be  made  subordinate  to  the  Polish,  and 
there  would  scill  be  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Btealings  to  get  back  again.  So  with  Vene- 
tia  ;  if  there  were  no  free  Italy  adjoining  it, 
good  government  might  make  it  acquiesce  as 
readily  as  Wales  acquiesces  in  incorporation 
with  England,  or  Britanny  in  incorporation 
with  France.  The  case  is  different  even  from 
the  German  acquisitions  of  France.  Their 
neighbors  were  not  a  single  free  kingdom,  but 
other  provinces  like  themselves.  The  most 
liberal  offers  will  be  Wasted  on  Venetia  just 
as  much  as  upon  Hungary  ;  it  will  not  will- 
ingly send  members  lo  a  "  Reichsrath  "  at 
Vienna,  when  an  Italian  Parliament  sits  at 
Turin,  or  even  at  Naples. 

Even  within  our  own  country  we  may  see 
something  like  the  operation  of  the  same  law. 
The  national  independence  of  Wales,  at  any 
time  for  the  last  thousand  years,  has  been  a 
mere  chimera  ;  and  for  three  hundred  years 
past  Wales  has  enjoyed  complete  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  retention 
of  a  distinct  language  has,  therefore,  not  been 
enougli  to  hinder  a  practical  incorporation. 
But  though,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
Ireland  could  not  exist  as  a  separate  power, 
yet  the  national  independence  of  Ireland  is 


not  the  same  manifest  absurdity  as  the  na- 
tional independence  of  Wales.  Its  size,  its 
insular  position,  the  local  independence  which 
it  still  partially  possesses,  the  real  wrongs  of 
the  past  and  the  imaginary  wrongs  of  the 
present,  all  combine  to  make  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Ireland  far  less  perfect  than  the  incor- 
poration of  Wales.  Scotland,  which  really 
had  become  an  independent  nation,  still  re- 
mains such.  The  Union  is  practically  not  an 
incorporation,  but  a  very  close  alliance,  from 
which  the  smaller  party  reaps  quite  as  much 
advantage  as  the  larger.  The  connection  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  which  has  turned  out 
so  eminently  prosperous,  is  not  a  case  of  an- 
nexation, but  rather  of  Federal  union. 

We  have  said  that  we  must  not  judge  of 
what  is  right  or  expedient  in  one  age  by  its 
causes  or  its  effects  in  another.  The  Union 
just  spoken  of  was  the  result  of  a  wicked 
conspiracy  against  Norwegian  independence  ; 
but  fortunate  circumstances  have  made  it  turn 
out  well.  We  may  doubt  whether  Vaud 
gained  much  by  being  transferred  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  to  that  of  the 
Patricians  of  Bern.  We  may  *doubt  whether 
Chablais  lost  much  when  it  was  handed  back 
again  from  Bern  to  Savoy.  The  rule  of  a 
native  despot  was  probably  not  more  oppres- 
sive than  that  of  a  foreign  oligarcliy,  and  it 
was  far  less  degrading  to  national  feeling. 
But  mark  the  final  results.  The  conquests 
which  Bern  retained  now  form  one  of  the 
freest  and  happiest  regions  in  the  world  ;  the 
conquests  which  Bern  lost  have  sunk  into 
the  common  bondage  of  their  neighbors. 
Had  the  Bear  kept  as  firm  a  grasp  on  the 
Southern  as  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Lake, 
Europe  would  not  have  had  to  look  on  m  vain 
indignation  at  the  latest — in  Europe  at  least — 
of  Parisian  annexations,  nor  should  we  have 
to  tremble  lest  Geneva  should  one  day  share 
the  fate  of  Lyons  and  Aries  and  Besam^on  and 
Chambery. 
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From  The  Reader. 
SINCE  1848. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  so  few  among  us  are 
old  enough  to  have  any  recollections  of  that 
stormy  period  of  the  world's  history  which 
elapsed  between  1789  and  1815,  and  most  of 
us  are  only  old  enough  to  have  gathered  our 
first  notions  of  the  rate  of  human  affairs  from 
the  somewhat  quiet  and  jog-trot  period  be- 
tween 1815  and  1848,  called  by  Miss  Marti- 
neau  "  The  Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  that  so 
many  of  us  have  formed  the  opinion  that  this 
last  3'ear,  1M8,  was  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  unusually  disturbed  equilibrium,  in  the 
tumult  of  which  we  still  find  ourselves.  A 
Brougham  or  a  Palmerston  might  laugh  at 
the  fancy,  and,  remembering  the  days  oi' their 
youth,  when  all  the  earth  reeled,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Titans  and  the  gods  were 
again  at  war,  might  pity  the  greenness  of  a 
younger  generation  for  seeing  anything  so 
particular  in  the  year  '48,  or  in  all  the  hurly- 
burly  that  has  followed.  "  Call  this  a  storm?" 
a  very  ancient  mariner  might  say  to  a  young 
one  expressing  his  feelings  on  his  first  expe- 
rience of  some  tolerable  rage  of  the  elements 
round  his  ship.  "Bless  your  heart,  you 
should  have  been  with  me  in  my  voyage  round 

Cape    Horn   in    the  year, !"     But  we 

can't  all  be  Broughams  or  Palmerstons  ; 
and,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  any 
previous  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  to 
a  character  for  superior  storminess,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  thinking  that  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  been,  on  any  reckoning,  a  time  of 
more  than  average  human  commotion.  We 
think  that  1848  ivas  a  rather  particular  year, 
and  that  it  will  have  to  be  marked  as  such, 
if  history  is  minutely  conscientious,  in  the 
records  of  humanity.  If  there  are  such  things 
as  belts  of  space  charged  with  some  element 
or  ether  having  a  stimulating  or  irritating 

o  o  o 

property  upon  the  collective  human  nerve, 
then  we  conceive  that,  about  the  year  1848, 
the  earth,  and  perhaps  the  system  to  which 
it  belongs,  plunged  into  such  a  belt,  and  that 
we  are  still,  after  fifteen  years,  voyaging 
throuflrh  it.  Things  have  been  more  out  of 
equilibrium  since  '48,  things  have  gone  on  at 
a  faster  rate,  than  in  most  previous  periods 
to  which  written  narrative  can  carry  us  back. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fifteen  years  since  1848 
have  been  a  period  of  unusual  political  irrita- 
bility all  the  world  over.-  There  has  been  a 
ferment  among  the  nations.    Since  the  day 


when  Louis  Philippe  was  flung  forth  from 
France,  and,  going  down  the  Strand,  one 
read  in  large  letters  on  placards  outside  the 
newspaper-shops  the  thrilling  words,  "  Ab- 
dication of  Louis  Philippe,"  one  has  been 
thrilled  and  thrilled  by  bits  of  sudden  sensa- 
tion intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
till  one  has  ceased  to  be  capable  of  astonish- 
ment. There  came  first  a  spatter  of  revolu- 
tions all  over  the  Continent  ;  then  there  came 
what  was  called  the  Reaction,  with  the  Hun- 
garian and  Italian  wars,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  Papacy  was  unfixed  from  its  Roman  roots; 
then  there  came  the  new  Napoleonian  empire,  . 
with  its  new  impulses  and  developments,  in- 
cluding the  Crimean  war,  the  French  war 
against  Austria,  and  the  resuscitation  of 
Northern  Italy.  LTp  springs  a  Garibaldi  ; 
and  there  is  an  end  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  Italian  peninsula  becomes  one  Euro- 
pean power,  with  an  impeding  ligament  in 
the  middle,  and  an  unreclaimed  bit  of  itself 
on  the  north-east,  still  possessed  by  x\ustria. 
Meanwhile,  in  other  parts  of  the  earth — in 
China,  in  India,  and  everywhere  else — there 
have  been  vehement  outbreaks  of  the  same 
irritability.  A  restlessness  has  seized  the  na- 
tions. Hardly  a  region  in  which  there  has 
not  been  some  insurrection,  some  vast  disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium,  some  heaving  towards 
a  new  order,  some  war  of  nationalities  or 
races.  If  there  has  been  a  lull,  it  has  been 
but  for  a  brief  time,  and  we  have  listened,  as 
it  were,  all  round, — to  the  north,  to  the  south, 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west, — uncertain  where 
the  irritability  might  next  break  out.  Lo  ! 
ere  we  are  aware  of  it,  the  irritability  breaks 
out  in  America.  The  great  Republic,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  independent  of  the  rest  of 
'the  earth,  and  to  hold  all  the  Old  World  in- 
fluences in  quarantine,  shows  that  it  has 
caught  the  general  terrestrial  contagion,  falls 
asunder  in  a  manner  of  its  own,  and  exhibits 
battles  and  carnao;es  on  a  scale  to  match  its 
rivers  and  its  notions  of  territory.  Hardly 
is  Europe  appalled  by  this  phenomenon  when, 
again,  in  her  own  body,  there  is  a  centraj 
convulsion  radiating  strife.  Poland  is  up  in 
arms  against  Russia  ;  the  agitation  extends 
to  all  the  fragments  of  the  Slavonic  race,  so 
that  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  feel  them- 
selves concerned  ;  and,  over  the  body  of  a 
divided  Germany,  dubious  what  to  do,  France 
is  gazing  eagerly  at  the  turmoil,  passionate 
for  a  war  for  Poland,  if  Britain  would  but  go 
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along  with  her.  A  new  European  war  seems 
a  very  close  possibility  ;  and  perhaps  the  last 
and  most  pregnant  rumor  is  that,  in  that  case, 
it  may  come  to  be  a  war  of  cross-purposes  in- 
volving both  hemispheres — Federal  America 
making  common  cause  with  Russia  against 
allied  European  powers  of  the  West.  The 
rumor  may  be  but  a  rumor  ;  but  it  is  a  preg- 
nant one,  and  points  to  an  historical  possibil- 
ity. Anyhow,  we  are  moving  on  into  a  period 
BO  charged,  on  every  hand,  with  the  elements 
of  change  and  disturbance,  that  even  Britain 
begins  to  foresee  that  it  may  be  difficult  for 
her  to  preserve  her  peaceful  isolation,  and 
begins  even  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  her 
Volunteer  movement  may  not  have  been  a 
providential  presentiment,  and  a  time  may 
not  be  coming  when  the  puffs  of  white  smoke 
along  her  coast-line  shall  have  a  real  and  ter- 
rible meaning.  In  the  view  of  what  is  pass- 
ing and  of  Avhat  is  approaching,  all  the  ideas 
of  our  former  political  philosophy  seem  inad- 
equate and  powerless.  A  while  ago  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  advanced  theory  that  the 
world  had  outlived  the  agency  of  war,  and 
was  to  get  on  with  less  and  less  of  it  ;  and, 
lo  !  now  the  agency  of  war  is  more  terrifically 
in  favor  than  ever,  and,  in  America,  the  very 
prophets  of  peace  are  zealots  of  the  rifle. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  political  order  of 
things  that  the  world  since  1848  seems  to 
have  passed  into  an  era  of  quickened  pulsa- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  the  case  that  times  of 
extraordinary  political  movement,  of  events 
which  are  called  momentous,  are  also  always 
times  of  increased  mental  energy,  and  that, 
indeed,  rapid  vicissitudes  in  the  material  or- 
der of  the  world,  and  correspondingly  rapid 
variations  in  the  world's  ideas  and  modes  of 
thought,  go  necessarily  together.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  a 
period  of  extraordinary  intellectual,  no  less 
than  extraordinary  political,  activit}'-.  It  is 
not  implied,  of  course,  that  the  year  1848 
itself  originated  or  gave  birth  to  much  or 
aught  of  what  we  now  conveniently  trace 
back  to  it.  There  is  no  such  break  in  the 
continuity  of  history ;  whatever  comes  to 
pass  has  been  brewing  long  before.  But  a 
great  deal  that  is  extraordinary  in  matters 
of  invention  and  intellectual  speculation 
does  seem,  with  some  due  allowance,  to  date 
from  that  year  of  the  sudden  sputter  of 
European  revolutions  and  the  total  disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium  of  1815.     That  vast 


progress  of  mechanical  and  engineering  in- 
vention, to  which  we  have  suns  hosannahs 
so  long  that  all  of  us,  except  omnibus-drivers 
and  International  Exhibitionists,  nauseate 
the  very  theme — this,  indeed,  is  not  to  be 
credited  to  the  last  fifteen  years,  but,  so  far 
as  any  period  may  have  the  special  credit  of 
it,  to  the  entire  past  century.  But  even  of 
this  progress  some  of  the  most  startling  de- 
velopments have  been  quite  recent.  One  of 
the  most  singular  and  significant  phenomena 
of  our  time  is  that  which  you  cannot  Ijut  see 
every  day  as  you  pass  along  any  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  in  any  of  our  great  cities,  if 
you  chance  to  look  aloft — the  lines  and  gang- 
lia of  telegraphic  wires  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  the  streets  from  chimney-top  to  chimney- 
top  in  all  directions.  Over  Regent  Circus, 
in  Oxford  Street,  they  are  beginning  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  cobweb.  And  what  are 
these  lines  and  wires  thus  traversino-  the 
earth,  with  cities  for  their  centres  of  conver- 
gence and  divergence,  but  new  nerves  for  hu- 
manity— filaments  of  sensation  and  intelli- 
gence— added  to  the  structure  of  the  collec- 
tive social  organism  within  the  very  period  in 
which  we  now  live  ?  Passing  Regent  Circus, 
and  looking  at  the  cobweb  overhead,  we  find 
ourselves  instinctively  thinking  of  the  year 
'48.  But  from  that  year,  at  all  events,  may 
be  dated  a  suddenly-increased  publicity  of 
certain  trains  of  ideas  more  purely  specula- 
tive, and  a  wondrously  accelerated  rate  of 
speculative  research  and  discovery.  Who, 
save  perhaps  a  student,  ever  heard  of  Social- 
ism or  Socialistic  Philosophy  before  '48,  un- 
less it  were  as  of  some  monstrous  thing 
hatched  in  the  Seven  Dials?  And  yet  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  Parisian  Revolution 
of  1848  was  to  let  loose  a  deluge  of  social- 
istic phrases  and  notions  into  the  popular 
mind  of  Europe  ;  and,  though,  after  a  little, 
the  propagandism  died  out,  yet  it  has  left  a 
deposit  or  sediment  of  ideas  still  active  every- 
where, and  forming  the  real  strength  of  that 
resistance  which  the  now  dominant  political 
philosophy  meets  with  when  it  proclaims  in- 
dividual liberty  as  the  first  principle  of  so- 
ciety, and  all  functions  of  government,  save 
for  the  protection  of  such  liberty,  vicious 
and  invalid.  But  pass  into  other,  and  more 
abstract  or  more  scientific  regions  of  specu- 
lation. What  of  Darwin's  theory  of  natural 
selection  —  a  theory  which,  "when  fully 
enunciated,"  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Wil- 
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liam  Armstrong  in  referring  to  it  this  week 
in  his  opening  address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Newcastle,  "  founds  the  pedigree  of 
living  nature  upon  the  most  elementary 
forms  of  vitalized  matter,"  and  then,  per- 
haps, accounts  for  even  these  forms  by  im- 
agining their  evolution  from  prior  inorganic 
nature?  And  what  of  Lyell's  connected 
speculation  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  human  species  ?  In  every  age, 
indeed,  there  have  been  revolutionary  specu- 
lations— heresies  from  all  previous  thought ; 
but  there  are  revolutionary  speculations 
which  are  very  revolutionary,  heresies  which 
burst  the  walls  of  the  mind  ;  and  these  spec- 
ulations of  our  own  epoch  are  of  this  ex- 
treme nature.  They  arc  such,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  as  no  previous  epoch  was  exercised 
with,  and  as  cannot  be  adopted  without  re- 
acting upon  the  entire  mode  of  thought  about 
all  things  whatsoever,  and  changing  the 
whole  mental  horizon.  There  are,  moreover, 
cognate  speculations  of  our  epoch ,  less  liable 
to  be  regarded  as  heterodox,  but  hardly  less 
revolutionary.  Connect,  for  example,  that 
great  speculation  of  recent  physical  science 
as  to  the  Indestructibility  of  Force,  the  Cor- 
relation of  Forces,  the  Presentability  of  Heat 
as  Motion,  and  of  Motion  as  Heat,  etc.,  with 
the  still  more  recent  investigations,  through 
spectrum-analysis  and  otherwise,  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Sun.  Read  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage  from  Sir  William 
Armstrong's  Newcastle  address  : — 

**  Of  all  the  results  which  science  has  pro- 
duced within  the  last  few  years,  none  has 
been  more  unexpected  than  that  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  test  the  materials  of  which 
the  sun  is  made,  and  prove  their  identity,  in 
part  at  least,  with  those  of  our  planet.  The 
spectrum  experiments  of  Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff  have  not  only  shown  all  this,  but  they 
have  also  corroborated  previous  conjectures 
as  to  the  luminous  envelope  of  the  sun.  I 
have  still  to  advert  to  Mr.  Nasm^-th's  re- 
markal)le  discovery,  that  the  bright  surface 
of  the  sun  is  composed  of  an  aggregation  of 
apparently  solid  forms,  shaped  like  willow- 
leaves  or  some  well-known  forms  of  Diatom- 
aceaB,  and  interlacing  one  another  in  every 
direction.  The  forms  are  so  regular  in  size 
and  shape,  as  to  have  led  to  a  suggestion 
from  one  of  our  profoundcst  philosoplicrs  of 
their  being  organisms,  possibly  even  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  life,  but,  at  all  events, 
closely  connected  with  the  heating  and  vivi- 
fying influences  of  the  sun.     These  myste- 


rious objects,  which,  since  Mr.  Nasmyth  dis- 
covered them,  have  been  seen  by  other  ob- 
servers as  well,  are  computed  to  be  each  not 
less  than  1,000  miles  in  length,  and  about 
100  miles  in  breadth.  The  enormous  chasms 
in  the  sun's  photosphere,  to  which  we  apply 
the  diminutive  term  '  spots,'  exhibit  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  leaf-like  bodies  pointing 
inwards,  and  fringing  the  sides  of  the  cavern 
far  down  into  the  abyss.  Sometimes  they 
form  a  sort  of  rope  or  bridge  across  the 
chasm,  and  appear  to  adhere  to  one  another 
by  lateral  attraction.  T  can  imagine  nothing 
more  deserving  of  the  scrutiny  of  observers 
than  these  extraordinary  forms.  The  sym- 
pathy also  which  appears  to  exist  between 
forces  operating  in  the  sun.  and  magnetic 
forces  belonging  to  the  earth  merits  a  contin- 
uance of  that  close  attention  which  it  has 
already  received  from  the  British  Association, 
and  of  labors  such  as  General  Sabine  Ims 
with  so  much  ability  and  effect  devoted  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  I  may  here 
notice  that  most  remarkable  phenomenon 
which  was  seen  by  independent  observers  at 
two  different  places  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
1859.  A  sudden  outburst  of  light,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  brightness  of  the  sun's  surface, 
was  seen  to  take  place,  and  swc(?p  like  a 
drifting  cloud  over  a  portion  of  the  solar  face. 
This  was  attended  with  magnetic  disturb- 
ances of  unusual  intensity  and  with  exhibi- 
tions of  aurora  of  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
The  identical  instant  at  which  the  effusion 
of  light  was  observed  was  recorded  by  an 
abrupt  and  strongly  marked  deflection  in  the 
self-registering  instruments  at  Kew.  The 
phenomenon  as  seen  was  probably  only  part 
of  what  actually  took  place :  for  the  mag- 
netic storm  in  the  midst  of  which  it  occurred 
commenced  before  and  continued  after  the 
event.  If  conjecture  be  allowable  in  such  a 
case,  we  may  suppose  that  this  remarkable 
event  had  some  connection  with  the  means  by 
which  the  sun's  heat  is  renovated.  It  is  a 
reasonable  supposition  that  the  sun  was  at 
that  time  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  more  than 
usual  accession  of  new  energy  ;  and  the  the- 
ory which  assigns  the  maintenance  of  its 
power  to  cosmical  matter  plunging  into  it 
with  that  prodigious  velocity  which  gravita- 
tion would  impress  upon  it  as  it  approached 
to  actual  contact  with  the  solar  orb,  would 
afford  an  explanation  of  this  sudden  exhibi- 
tion of  intensified  light  in  harmony  with  the 
knowledge  we  have  now  attained  that  ar- 
rested motion  is  represented  by  equivalent 
heat." 

Sir  "William  does  not  here  state  the  whole 
speculation  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes  different 
forms  in  different  minds,  and  does  not  admit 
as  yet  of  any  one  consistent  statement.     Gen- 
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erally,  howevei*,  the  speculation  is  this,  that 
the  sun  is  the  sustaining  body  of  the  solar 
system,  and  that  it  is  on  the  radiation  of  the 
energy  stored  up  in  it,  that  all  the  other 
bodies  of  the  solar  system,  our  own  earth  in- 
cluded, depend — that  this  energy  is  radiated 
as  heat,  light,  and  what-not,  which  are 
transmuted  into  other  forms  (the  very  coal- 
beds  of  our  earth  being  but  accumulated 
power  from  the  sun)  ;  and  so  that,  were  the 
sun  to  fail,  the  entire  solar  system  must 
starve  and  collapse.  But,  according  to  some, 
the  sun  is  failing ;  endless  radiation  of  his 
power  into  space  is  telling  even  upon  him, 
and  the  universe  will  find  it  out  one  day. 
Those  reinforcements  of  his  energy  by  the 
absorption  of  comets  or  other  cosmical  bodies 
to  which  Sir  William  Armstrong  refers,  are, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Professor 
Thomson,  by  no  means  an  equivalent  for 
his  expenditure ;  the  balance  is  continually 
dwindling  ;  and  the  rate  of  loss  is  such  that, 
in  about  eight  hundred  millions  of  years, 
unless  for  some  reserve  unknown  as  yet,  the 
sun  will  have  cooled  to  a  kind  of  cinder,  and 
become  incapable,  if  the  conditions  of  life 
are  the  same  as  now,  of  continuing  to  sustain 
his  dependent  orbs.  A  vastly  remote  specu- 
lation this,  it  may  seem,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses; but,  as  a  speculation,  immediately 
important  in  this  respect,  that  it  can  enter 


no  mind,  and  no  modification  of  it  can  enter 
any  mind,  without  aflPecting  every  jot  and 
tittle  about  everything  whatever  that  that' 
mind  thinks.  And  these  and  such  like  spec- 
ulations are  the  very  breath  of  the  epoch. 
It  is,  doubtless,  to  their  subtle  and  diffused 
action  disturbing  and  disintegrating  old 
modes  of  thought,  as  much  as  to  any  mere 
keenness  of  biblical  scholarship  or  historical 
criticism,  that  we  are  to  attribute  those  new 
forms  of  theological  scepticism  which  are 
also  to  be  remarked  as  among  the  peculiar 
manifestations  of  our  time. 

Altogether,  it  seems  probable  that  we 
have  a  stirring  quarter  of  a  century  before 
us.  The  fast  rate  of  events  in  the  political 
world  will  probably  still  continue ;  and  the 
momentous  speculations  now  in  progress  will 
proceed  farther  and  farther,  and  intercon- 
nect themselves  more  and  more,  and  generate 
all  kinds  of  extensions  and  applications  and 
modifications.  Perhaps  even  out  of  the  very 
rapidity  and  whirl  of  their  development 
there  may  come,  sdbner  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, some  counterblast  to  that  spirit  of 
enthusiastic  Materialism  which  at  first  sight 
they  seem  calculated  to  cherish,  and  which 
is  certainly  for  the  moment  all-prevailing. 
Meanwhile,  the  literature  of  our  age,  and, 
above  all,  the  poetry,  keeps  no  pace  with  the 
speculative  activity. 


A  Pbophecy  in  Jest.— Perhaps  the  following 
may  be  of  interest.  It  is  taken  from  Dr.  Somer- 
ville's  My  Own  Life  and  Times  (Edmonston 
and  Douglas)  :  — 

*'  Burke  said  that  '  he  would  not  be  surprised 
at  the  defection  of  some  of  the  colonies  from  the 
Union.'  I  believe  he  mentioned  the  Southern 
States.  Their  Constitution  was  not  then  settled, 
and  the  Democi'atic  party  threatened  to  over- 
jjower  the  kiterests  of  the  Federalists,  to  whom 
he  gave  full  credit  for  wisdom  and  patriotism." 
— JVotes  and  Queries. 


Miss  CoBBE,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Humor  of 
Various  Nations,"  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Victoria  Magazine,  tells  the  following  story  of 
an  Irish  definition  of  a  miracle  :  "  A  priest,  in 
Ireland,  having  preached  a  sermon  on  miracles, 
was  asked  by  one  of  liis  congregation,  walking 
homewards,  to  explain  a  little  more  lucidly  '  what 
a  miracle  meant.'     '  Is  it  a  merakle  you  want  to 


understand?  '  said  the  priest.  '  Walk  on,  then, 
forninst  me,  and  I  think  how  I  can  explain  it  to 
you.'  The  man  walked  on,  and  the  priest  came 
after  him  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  kick. 
'  Ugh  ! '  roared  the  sufierer,  '  why  did  you  do 
that  ? '  '  Did  you  feel  it  ? '  asked  the  priest. 
'  To  be  sure  I  did,'  replied  the  man.  •  Well, 
then,  it  would  have  been  a  merakle  if  you  had 
not,'  returned  the  priest." — Reader. 


An  anonymous  ]MS.,  preserved  at  Poitiers,  has 
recently  formed  the  subject  of  long  discussions  at 
the  Societe  Antiquaire  de  I'Ouest.  It  contains, 
among  other  valuable  documents,  four  luiedited 
letters  *by  Rousseau,  three  by  Voltaire,  several 
by  Robinet,  author  of  the  "  Livre  de  la  Nature," 
and  by  the  Abbe  Yoon,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"  Encyclopedie,"  and,  finally,  several  letters 
by  the  Marquis  d'xirgenson,  which  prove  that, 
from  17G5  to  1775,  his  chate^iu  at  Oi-mes  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  haunts  of  the  leaders 
of  the  philosophical  and  critical  movements  of 
the  time. 


ENGLAND  S    NEUTRALITY. 

From  Punch,  5.  Sept. 
ENGLAND'S    NEUTRALITY. 
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A  PARLIAMENTART  DEBATE,  WITH  NOTES,  BY  A  CON- 
FEDERATE REPORTER. 

All  ye  who  with  credulity  the  whispers  hear  of 
fancy, 

Or  yet  pursue  with  eagerness  hope's  wild  ex- 
travagancy, 

Who  dream  that  England  soon  will  drop  her  long 
miscalled  Neutrality, 

And  give  us  with  a  hearty  shake  the  hands  of 
nationality  ; 

Read,  while  we  give,  with  little  fault  of  state- 
ment or  omission. 

The  next  debate  in  Parliament  on  Southern  Rec- 
ognitfon  ; 

They're  all  so  much  alike,  indeed,  that  one  can 
write  it  oflF,  I  see. 

As  truly  as  the  Times  Report  without  the  gift 
of  prophecy. 

Not  yet,  not  yet  to  interfere  does  England  see 
occasion , 

But  treats  our  good  commissioner  with  coolness 
and  evasion  ; 

Such  coolness  in  the  premises  that  really  'tis  re- 
frigerant 

To  think  that  two  long  years  ago  she  called  us  a 
belligerent. 

But  farther  Downing  Street  is  dumb,  the  premier 

deaf  to  reason — 
As  deaf  as  is  the  Morning  Post,  both  in  and 

out  of  season  ; 
The  working  men  of  Lancashire  are  all  reduced 

to  beggary, 
And  yet  they  will  not  listen  unto  Roebuck  or  to 

Gregory  : 

**  Or  any  other  man  ' '  to-day  who  counsels  in- 
terfering. 

While  all  who  speak  on  t'other  side  obtain  a 
ready  hearing  ; 

As,  par  excmple,  Mr.  Bright,  that  pink  of  all 
propriety. 

That  meek  and  mild  disciple  of  that  blessed 
Peace  Society. 

*'  Why,  let  'em  fight,"  says  Mr.  Bright ;  '*  these 
Southerners,  I  hate  'em. 

And  hope  the  Black  Republicans  will  soon  ex- 
terminate 'em  ; 

If  Freedom  can't  Rebellion  crush,  pray  tell  me 
what's  the  use  of  her  ?  " 

And  so  he  chuckles  o'er  the  fray  as  cheerfully  as 
Lucifer. 

Enough  of  him — an  abler  man  demands  our 
close  attention. 

The  Maximus  Apollo  of  strict  JVbn-Interven- 
tion  ; 

With  pitiless  severity,  though  decorous  and  calm 
his  tone. 

Thus  speaks  the  "  old  man  eloquent,"  the  puis- 
sant Earl  of  Palmerston  : 
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*•  What  though  the  land  run  red  with  blood, 

what  though  the  lurid  flashes 
Of  cannon  light,  at  dead  of  night,  a  mournful 

heap  of  ashes. 
Where  many  an  ancient   mansion   stood — what 

though  the  robber  pillages 
That  sacred  home,  the  house  of  God,  in  twice  a 

hundred  villages — 

"  What  though  a  fiendish,  nameless  wrong,  that 
makes  revenge  a  duty. 

Is  daily  done  "  (0  Lord,  how  long?)  "to  ten- 
derness and  beauty  ?  ' ' 

(And  who  shall  tell,  this  deed  of  hell,  how  dead- 
lier far  a  curse  it  is 

Than  even  pulling  temples  down  and  burning 
universities?) 

"Let  Arts  decay,  let  millions  fall,  for  aye  let 
Freedom  perish. 

With  all  that  in  the  Western  world  men  fain 
would  love  and  cherish, 

Let  Universal  Ruin  there  become  a  sad  reality. 

We  cannot  swerve,  we  must  preserve  our  rigor- 
ous neutrality." 

0  Pam!  0  Pam!  hast  ever  read  what's  writ 
in  holy  pages. 

How  Blessed  the  Peace-Makers  are,  God's  chil- 
dren of  t  he  ages — 

Perhajig  you  think  the  promise  sweet  was  nothing- 
but  a  platitude, 

'Tis  clear  that  you  have  no  concern  in  that  Di- 
vine beatitude. 

But  "  hear  !  hear  !  hear  !  "  another  peer,  thatT 

mighty  man  of  muscle. 
Is  on  his  legs,  a  hearing  begs,  the  noble  Earl  of 

Russell ; 
Thus  might  he  speak,  did  not  of  speech  his 

shrewd  reserve  the  folly  see. 
And  thus  unfold  the  subtle  plan  of  England's 

secret  policy  : 

**  John  Bright  was  right  ;  yes,  let  'em  fight, 
these  fools  across  the  water, 

'Tis  no  affair  at  all  of  ours,  their  Carnival  of 
slaughter  ; 

The  Christian  world,  indeed,  may  say  we  ought 
not  to  allow  it,  sirs  ; 

But  still  'tis  music  in  our  ears,  this  roar  of  Yan- 
kee howitzers. 

"  A  word  or  two  of  sympathy,  that  costs  us  not 

a  penny. 
We  give  the  gallant  Southerners,  a  few  against 

the  many ; 
We  say  their  noble  fortitude  of  final  triumph 

presages. 
And  praise  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  Jeff  Davis 

and  his  Messages — 

"  Of  course  we  claim  the  shining  fame  of  glori- 
ous Stonewall  Jackson, 

Who  typifies  the  English  race,  a  sterling  Anglo- 
Saxon  ; 

To  bravest  song  his  deeds  belong,  to  Clio  and 
Melpomene  " 

(And  why  not  for  a  British  stream  demand  the 
Chickahominy)  ; 
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*•  But  for  the  cause  in  which  he  fell  we  cannot 

lift  a  finger, 
'Tis  idle  on  the  question  any  longer    here  to 

linger  ; 
'Tis  true  the  South  has  freely  bled,  her  sorrows 

are  Homeric,  oh, 
Her  case  is  t?ke  to  his  of  old  who  journeyed  unto 

Jericho — 

*'  The  thieves  have  stripped  and  bruised,  although 

as  yet  they  have  not  bound  her, 
We'd  like  to  see  her  slay  'em  all  to  right  and 

left  around  her. 
We  shouldn't  cry  in  Parliament  if  Lee  should 

cross  the  Raritan, 
But  England  never  yet  was  known  to  play  the 

Good  Samaritan, 

'•  And  so  we  pass  the  other  side,  and  leave  them 

to  their  glory. 
To  give  new  proofs  of  manliness,  new  scenes  for 

song  and  story : 
These  honeyed  words  of  compliment  may  possibly 

bamboozle  'em. 
But  ere  we  intervene,  you  know,  we'll  see  'em 

in  —  Jerusalem. 

'*  Yes,  let  'em  fight  till  both  are  brought  to 
hopeless  desolation. 

Till  wolves  troop  round  the  cottage  door  in  one 
and  t'other  nation  ; 

Till,  worn  and  broJcen  down,  the  South  shall 
no  more  refractory, 

And  rust  eats  up  the  silent  looms  in  every  Yan- 
kee factory : 

*'  Till  bursts  no  more  the  cotton  boll  o'er  fields 

of  Cai'olina, 
And  fills  with  snowy  flosses  the  dusky  hands  of 

Dinah  ; 
Till  war  has  dealt  its  final  blow  and  Mr.  Seward's 

knavery 
Has  put  an  end  in  all  the  land  to  Freedom  and 

to  Slavery. 


"  The  grim  Bastile,  the  rack,  the  wheel,  without 

remorse  or  pity^ 
May  flourish  with  the  guillotine  in  every  Yankee 

city. 
No  matter  should  Old  Abe  revive  the  brazen  bull 

of  Phalaris, 
'Tis  no  concern  at  all  of  ours,"  (Sensation  in 

the  galleries) — 

"  So  shall  our  '  Merry  England  '  thrive  on  trans- 
atlantic troubles, 

While  India  on  her  distant  plains  her  crop  of 
cotton  doubles  ; 

And  so  as  long  as  North  or  South  shall  show  the 
least  vitality. 

We  cannot  swerve,  we  must  preserve  our  rigor- 
ous neutrality." 

—  Your  speech,   my  lord,  might  wfeU  become  a 

Saxon  legislator, 
When  the  "fine  old  English  gentleman  "  lived 

in  a  state  of  natur  '■■ — 
When  Vikings  quaffed  from  human  sculls  their 

fiery  draughts  of  honeymead, 
Long,  long  before  the  Barons  bold  met  tyrant 

John  at  Runny  mede. 

But  'tis  a  speech  so  plain,  my  lord,  that  all  may 
understand  it, 

And  so  we  quickly  turn  to  fight  again  the  Yan- 
kee bandit. 

Convinced  that  we  shall  fairly  win  at  last  our 
nationality. 

Without  the  help  of  Britain's  arm,  in  spite  of 
her  Neuti'ality  ! 


*^*  Mr.  Punch  has  inserted  the  preceding 
lines  from  a  Secesh  Correspondent,  as  "  a 
few  straws  to  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows  "  in  the  South. 


Zeitschrift  fur  Jtegyptische  Sprach-und  Al- 
terthumskunde  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly 
edited  by  Brugsch.  Its  intention  is,  "  to  become 
the  central  organ  for  Egyptian  studies,  and  to 
convey  to  its  readers,  besides  original  articles, 
information  on  all  the  latest  discoveries  and  re- 
sults of  investigations  in  the  wide  field  of  Egypt- 
ology." Egyptian  texts,  drawings,  etc.,  will 
accompany  the  text,  which  will  chiefly  be  writ- 
ten in  German,  without,  however,  excluding 
French  and  English  contributions. 


The  germ  of  a  very  important  advance  in  sur- 
gery seems  to  have  been  sown  in  the  hospitals  of 
Paris.  M.  Raymond,  a  young  physician,  in  a 
thesis  recently  submit^d  to  the  French  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  put  forth  the  opinion,  founded  on 


chemical  analysis,  that  "  gangrene  consisted  es- 
sentially in  the  diminution  or  absence  of  the  ox- 
ygen necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  life  of  a 
tissue."  Dr.  Raynaud  has  utilized  this  idea  by 
enveloping  in  oxygen  gas,  by  means  of  suitable 
apparatus,  the  gangrenous  foot  of  a  patient  sev- 
enty-five years  of  age,  whose  toe  was  already 
mortified.  The  gangrene  is  said  to  have  been 
ai-rested,  and  the  foot  to  have  resumed  a  healthy 
state.  Other  cures,  it  is  stated,  have  since  been 
accomplished. — London  Review. 


The  good  people  of  Stafford  have  made  an 
appeal  to  Waltonians  to  subscribe  Mberally  to  a 
memorial  to  be  erected  in  his  native  town  to 
honest  Old  Izaak,  the  angler. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A  FRENCH  ETON. 
BY   MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 
PART    I. 

A  LIVELY  and  acute  writer,  whom  English 
society,  indebted  to  his  vigilance  for  the  ex- 
posure of  a  thousand  delinquents,  salutes 
with  admiration  as  its  Grand  Detective,  some 
time  ago  called  public  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  "College  of  the  Blessed  Mary"  at 
Eton.  In  that  famous  seat  of  learning,  he 
said ,  a  vast  sum  of  money  was  expended  on 
education,  and  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
brains  was  the  result.  Rich  endowments 
were  wasted  ;  parents  were  giving  large  sums 
to  have  their  children  taught,  and  were  get- 
ting a  most  inadequate  return  for  their  out- 
lay. Science,  among  those  venerable  towers 
in  the  vale  of  the  Thames,  still  adored  her 
Henry's  holy  shade  ;  but  she  did  very  little 
else.  These  topics,  handled  with  infinite 
skill  and  vivacity,  produced  a  strong  effect. 
Public  attention,  for  a  moment,  fixed  itself 
upon  the  state  of  secondary  instruction  in 
England.  The  great  class  which  is  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  this  imagined  that  the 
moment  was  come  for  making  the  first  step 
towards  that  improvement.  The  compara- 
tively small  class  whose  children  are  educated 
in  the  existing  public  schools  thought  that 
some  inquiry  into  the  state  of  these  institu- 
tions might  do  good.  A  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  endow- 
ments, studies,  and  management  of  the  nine 
principal  public  schools  of  this  country — 
Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charter- 
house, St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors',  Har- 
row, Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury. 

Eton  was  really  the  accused,  although  eight 
co-respondents  have  thus  been  summoned  to 
appear  with  Eton ;  and  in  Eton  the  investi- 
gation now  completed  will  probably  produce 
most  reform.  The  reform  of  an  institution 
which  trains  so  many  of  the  rulers  of  this 
country  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  considera- 
hh  Importance.  That  importance  is  certainly 
less  if  it  is  true,  as  the  Times  tells  us,  that 
the  real  ruler  of  our  country  is  "  The  Peo- 
ple," although  this  potentate  does  not  abso- 
lutely transact  his  own  business,  but  dele- 
gates that  function  to  the  class  which  Eton 
educates.  But  even  those  who  believe  that 
^lirabeau,  when  he  said.  He  who  administers 
governs^  was  a  great  deal  nearer  the  truth 
than  the   Times,  and  to  whom,   therefore, 


changes  at  Eton  seem  really  important,  will 
hardly  be  disposed  to  make  those  changes 
very  sweeping.  If  Eton  does  not  teach  her 
pupils  profound  wisdom,  we  have  Oxens- 
tiern's  word  for  it  that  the  world  is  governed 
by  very  little  wisdom.  Eton,  at  any  rate, 
teaches  her  aristocratic  pupils  virtues  which 
are  among  the  best  virtues  of  an  aristocracy 
— freedom  from  affectation,  manliness,  a  high 
spirit,  simplicity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
teaches  something  of  these  virtues  to  her  other 
pupils  also,  who,  not  of  the  aristocratic  class 
themselves,  enjoy  at  Eton  the  benefit  of  con- 
tact with  aristocracy.  For  these  othtr  pti- 
pils,  perhaps  a  little  more  learning,  as  well 
as  a  somewhat  stronger  dose  of  ideas,  might 
be  desirable.  Above  all,  it  might  be  desira- 
ble to  wean  them  from  the  easy  habits  and 
profuse  notions  of  expense  which  Eton  gen- 
erates— habits  and  notions  graceful  enough 
in  the  lilies  of  the  social  field,  but  inconven- 
ient for  its  future  toilers  and  spinners.  To 
convey  to  Eton  the  knowledge  that  the  wine 
of  Champagne  does  not  water  the  whole  earth, 
and  that  there  are  incomes  which  fail  below 
£5,000  a  year,  would  be  an  act  of  kindness 
towards  a  large  class  of  British  parents,  full 
of  proper  pride,  but  not  opulent.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  courageous  social  reformer  who 
has  taken  Eton  in  hand  may,  at  least,  reap 
this  reward  from  his  labors.  Let  us  liope  he 
may  succeed  in  somewhat  reducing  the  stand- 
ard of  expense  at  Eton,  and  let  os  pronounce 
over  his  offspring  the  prayer  of  Ajax  :  *'  O 
boys,  may  you  be  cheaper  educated  than  your 
father,  but  in  other  respects  like  him  ;  may 
you  have  the  same  loving  care  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  British  officer,  the  same 
terrible  eye  upon  bullies  and  jobbers,  the 
same  charming  gayety  in  your  frolics  with 
the  '  Old  Dog  Tray  ;  '  but  may  all  these  gifts 
be  developed  at  a  lesser  price  !  " 

But  I  hope  that  large  class  which  wants 
the  improvement  of  secondary  instruction  in 
this  country — secondary  instruction,  the  great 
first  stage  of  a  liberal  education,  coming  be- 
tween elementary  instruction,  the  instruction 
in  the  mother  tongue  and  in  the  simplest  and 
indispensaTDle  branches  of  knowledge  on  the 
one  hand,  and  superior  instruction,  the  in- 
struction given  by  universities,  the  second  and 
finishing  stage  of  a  liberal  education,  on  the 
other — will  not  imagine  that  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission  to  report  on  nine  ex- 
isting schools  can  seriously  help  it  to  that 
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which  it  wants.     I  hope  it  will  steadily  say 
to  the  limited  class  whom  the  reform  of  these 
nine  schools  (if  they  need  reform)  truly  con- 
cerns— Tua  res  agitur.     These  nine  schools 
are  by  their  constitution  such  that  they  pro- 
fess to  reach  but  select  portions  of  the  mul- 
titudes that  are  claiming  secondary  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  whatever  they  might  profess,  being 
nine,  they  can  only  reach  select  portions.     To 
see  secondary  instruction  treated  as  a  matter 
of  national  concern,  to  see  any  serious  attempt 
to  make  it  both  commensurate  with  the  num- 
bers needing  it  and  of  good  quality,  we  must 
cross  the  Channel.     I  understand  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners  have  thought  themselves 
precluded,  by  the  limits  of  their  instructions, 
from  making  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  sys- 
tem of  secondary  instruction  on  the  Continent. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  have  collected  some  in- 
formation upon  this  subject ;  for  to  accom- 
plish perfectly  their  own  duties,  even  in  the 
narrowest  view  of  them,  would  be  impossible 
without  it.     But  this  information  they  will 
have  collected   either   through   the  English 
embassies  abroad,  or  by  means  of  private  and 
unofficial  inquiry.     I  regret  that  they  did  not 
trust  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  for 
procuring  their  pardon  even  if  they  somewhat 
extended  their  scope,  and  made  their  survey 
of  foreign  secondary  instruction  exact.     This 
they  could  only  have  done  by  investing  quali- 
fied persons  with  the  commission  to  seek,  in 
their  name,  access  to   the  foreign  schools. 
These  institutions  must  be  seen  at  work,  and 
Been  by  experienced  eyes,  for  their  operation 
to  be  properly   understood  and    described. 
But  to  see  them  at  work  the  aid  of  the  pub- 
lic authorities  abroad  is  requisite ;  and  for- 
eign governments,  most  prompt  in  giving  this 
aid  to  accredited  emissaries,  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  extend  it  to  the  chance  inquirer. 
In  1859, 1  visited  France,  authorized  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners  who  were  then  in- 
quiring into  the  state  of  popular  education  in 
England,  to  seek,  in  their  name,  information 
respecting  the   French   primary  schools.     I 
shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  cor- 
dial help  afibrded  to  me  by  the  functionaries 
of  the  French  Government  for  seeing  thor- 
,  oughly  the  objects  which  I  came  to  study. 
'  The  higher  functionaries  charged  with  the 
f  supervision  of  primary  instruction  have  the 
I  supervision   of   secondary   instruction   also ; 
i  and  their  kindness  enabled  me  occasionally 
i  to  see  something  of  the  secondary  schools — 


institutions  which  strongly  attracted  my  in- 
terest, but  which  the  Royal  Commissioners 
had  not  authorized  me  to  study,  and  which 
the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
had  not  directed  his  functionaries  to  show 
me.  I  thus  saw  the  lyceum,  or  public  sec- 
ondary school,  of  Toulouse — a  good  specimen 
of  its  class.  To  make  clear  to  the  English 
reader  what  this  class  of  institutions  is,  with 
a  view  of  enabling  him  to  see,  afterwards, 
what  is  the  problem  respecting  secondary  in- 
struction which  we  in  this  country  really 
have  to  solve,  I  will  describe  the  Toulous^ 
lyceum. 

Toulouse,  the  chief  city  of  the  great  plain 
of  Languedoc,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
dignity,  and  importance,  has  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal lyceums  to  be  found  out  of  Paris.  But 
the  chief  town  of  every  French  department 
has  its  lyceum,  and  the  considerable  towns  of 
every  department  have  their  communal  col- 
leges, as  the  chief  town  has  its  lyceum. 
These  establishments  of  secondary  instruction 
are  attached  to  academies,  local  centres  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction^at  Paris,  of 
which  there  are  sixteen  in  France.  The  head 
of  an  academy  is  called  its  "  rector,"  and  his 
chief  ministers  are  called  "  academy-inspect- 
ors." The  superintendence  of  all  public  in- 
struction (under  the  general  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  Paris)  was 
given  by  M.  Guizot's  education-law  to  the 
academies ;  that  of  primary  instruction  has 
been,  in  great  measure,  taken  away  from 
them  and  given  to  the  prefects  ;  that  of  sec- 
ondary or  superior  instruction  still  remains 
to  them .  Toulouse  is  the  seat  of  an  academy 
of  the  first  class,  with  a  jurisdiction  extend- 
ing over  eight  departments ;  its  rector,  when 
I  was  there  in  1859.  was  an  ex-judge  of  the 
Paris  Court  of  Cassation,  M.  Rocher,  a  man 
of  about  sixty,  of  great  intelligence,  courtesy, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Ill-health  had 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  judgeship,  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  his  per- 
sonal friend,  had  given  him  the  rectorate  of 
Toulouse,  the  second  in  France  in  point  of 
rank,  as  a  kind  of  dignified  retreat.  The  po- 
sition of  rector  in  France  much  resembles  that 
of  one  of  our  heads  of  houses  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  M.  Rocher  placed  me  under  the 
guidance  of  his  academy-inspector,  M.  Pey- 
rot ;  and  M.  Peyrot,  after  introducing  me  to 
the  primary  inspectors  of  Toulouse,  and  en- 
abling me  to  make  arrangements  with  them 
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for  visiting  the  primary  schools  of  the  city 
and  neighborhood,  kindly  took  me  over  the 
lyceum,  which  is  under  his  immediate  super- 
vision. 

A  French  lyceum  is  an  institution  founded 
and  maintained  by  the  state,  with  aid  from 
the  department  and  commune.  The  com- 
munal colleges  are  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  commune,  with  aid  from  the  state. 
The  lyceum  of  Toulouse  is  held  in  large  and 
somewhat  gloomy  buildings,  in  the  midst  of 
the  city  ;  old  ecclesiastical  buildings  have 
in  a  number  of  towns  been  converted  by 
the  Government  into  public-school  premises. 
We  were  received  by  the  proviseur,  M.  Seig- 
nette.  The  provisor  is  the  chief  functionary 
— the  head  master — of  a  French  lyceum  ;  he 
does  not,  however,  himself  teach,  but  man- 
ages the  business  concerns  of  the  school,  ad- 
ministers its  finances,  and  is  responsible  for 
its  general  conduct  and  discipline  ;  his  place 
is  one  of  the  prizes  of  French  secondary  in- 
struction, and  the  provisor,  having  himself 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher,  has 
all  the  knowledge  requisite  for  superintending 
his  professors.  He,  like  the  professors,  has 
gone  through  the  excellent  normal  school  out 
of  which  the  functionaries  of  secondary  in- 
struction are  taken,  and  has  fulfilled  stringent 
conditions  of  training  and  examination.  Three 
chaplains — Roman  Catholic  priests — have  the 
charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
lyceum  ;  a  Protestant  minister,  however,  is 
specially  appointed  to  give  this  instruction  to 
pupils  whose  parents  are  of  the  reformed 
faith,  and  these  pupils  attend,  on  Sundays, 
their  own  Protestant  places  of  worship.  The 
lyceum  has  from  three  to  four  hundred  schol- 
ars ;  it  receives  both  boarders  and  da^^-schol- 
ars.  In  every  lyceum  which  receives  boarders 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  bourses,  or 
public  scholarships,  which  relieve  their  hold- 
ers from  all  cost  for  their  education.  The 
school  has  three  great  divisions,  each  with 
its  separate  schoolrooms  and  playground. 
The  playgrounds  are  large  courts,  planted 
with  trees.  Attached  to  the  institution,  but 
in  a  separate  building,  is  a  school  for  little 
boys  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  called 
the  Pdii  CoUcfje ;  here  there  is  a  garden  as 
well  as  a  playground,  and  the  whole  school- 
life  is  easier  and  softer  than  in  the  lyceum, 
and  adapted  to  tlie  tender  years  of  the  schol- 
ars. In  the  Pctil  Collcf/e,  too,  there  arc  both 
boarders  and  day-scholars. 


The  schoolrooms  ot  the  lyceum  were  much 
like  our  schoolrooms  here ;  large,  bare  rooms, 
looking  as  if  they  had  seen  much  service, 
with  their  desks  browned  and  battered,  and 
inscribed  with  the  various  carvings  of  many 
generations  of  schoolboys.  The  cleanliness, 
order,  and  neatness  of  the  passages,  dormito- 
ries, and  sick-rooms,  were  exemplary.  The 
dormitories  are  vast  rooms,  with  a  teacher's 
bed  at  each  end  ;  a  light  is  kept  burning  in 
them  all  the  night  through.  In  no  English 
school  have  I  seen  any  arrangements  for  the 
sick  to  compare  with  those  of  the  Toulouse 
Lyceum.  The  service  of  the  infirmary,  as  it 
is  called,  is  performed  by  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  aspect  and  manners  of  these  nurses,  the 
freshness  and  airiness  of  the  rooms,  the  white- 
ness and  fragrance  of  the  great  stores  of  linen 
which  one  saw  ranged  in  them,  made  one 
almost  envy  the  invalids  who  were  being 
tended  in  such  a  place  of  repose. 

In  the  playground  the  boys — dressed,  all 
of  them,  in  the  well-known  uniform  of  the 
French  schoolboy — were  running,  shouting, 
and  playing,  with  the  animation  of  their  age; 
but  it  is  not  by  its  playgrounds  and  means  of 
recreation  that  a  French  lyceum,  aa  compared 
with  the  half-dozen  great  English  public 
schools,  shines.  The  boys  are  taken  out  to 
walk,  as  the  boys  at  Winchetfter  used  to  be 
taken  out  to  hills;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
French  schoolboy's  walk  there  are  no  hills  on 
which  he  is  turned  loose.  He  learns  and 
practises  gymnastics  more  than  our  school- 
boys do  ;  and  the  court  in  which  he  takes  his 
recreation  is  somewhat  more  spacious  and 
agreeable  than  we  English  are  apt  to  imagine 
a  court  to  be;  but  it  is  a  poor  place  indeed — 
poor  in  itself  and  poor  in  its  resources — com- 
pared with  the  playing-fields  of  Eton,  or  the 
meads  of  Winchester,  or  the  close  of  Rugby. 

Of  course  I  was  very  desirous  to  see  the 
boys  in  their  schoolrooms,  and  to  hear  some 
of  the  lessons ;  but  M.  Peyrot  and  M.  Seig- 
nctte,  with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world,  were 
not  able  to  grant  to  an  unofficial  visitor  permis- 
sion to  do  this.  It  is  something  to  know  what 
the  programme  of  studies  in  a  French  lyceum 
is,  though  it  would  be  far  more  interesting  to 
know  how  tiiat  programme  is  practically  car- 
ried out.  But  the  programme  itself  is  worth 
examining  :  it  is  the  same  for  every  lyceum 
in  France.  It  is  fixed  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Paris,  a  body  in  which 
the  State,  the  Clmrch,  the  French  Academy, 
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and  the  scholastic  profession,  are  all  repre- 
sented, and  of  which  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  is  president.  The  programme 
thus  fixed  is  promulgated  by  the  minister's 
authority,  and  every  lyceum  is  bound  to  fol- 
low it.  I  have  before  me  that  promulgated 
by  M.  Guizot  in  1833  ;  the  variations  from  it, 
up  to  the  present  day,  are  but  slight.  In  the 
sixth,  or  lowest  class,  the  boys  have  to  learn 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek  grammar,  and  their 
reading  is  Cornelius  Neposand  Phsedrus,  and 
alono;  with  the  fables  of  Phsedrus  those  of  La 
Fontaine.  For  the  next,  or  fifth  class,  the 
reading  is  Ovid  in  Latin,  Lucian's  Dialogues 
and  Isocrates  in  Greek,  and  Telemaque  in 
French.  For  the  fourth,  besides  the  authors 
read  in  the  classes  below,  Virgil  in  Latin  and 
Xenophon  in  Greek,  and,  in  French,  Voltaire's 
Charles  XII.  For  the  third,  Sallust  and 
Cicero  are  added  in  Latin,  Homer  and  Plu- 
tarch's Moralia  in  Greek  ;  in  French,  Vol- 
taire's Steele  de  Louis  XIV.,  Massillon's 
Petit  careme,  Boileau ,  and  extracts  f]:om  Buf- 
fon.  For  the  second  class  (our  fifth  form) , 
Horace,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  in  Latin ;  in 
Greek,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Plato  and 
Demosthenes  ;  in  French,  Bassuet's  Histoire 
Universelley  and  Montesquieu's  Grandeur  et 
Decadence des  Roinain^.  The  highest  class  (our 
sixth  form)  is  divided  into  two,  a  rhetoric  and 
a  philosophy  class ;  this  division — which  is 
important,  and  which  is  daily  becoming,  with 
the  authorities  of  French  Public  Instruction, 
an  object  of  greater  importance — is  meant  to 
correspond  to  the  direction,  literary  or  scien- 
tific, which  the  studies  of  the  now  adult 
scholar  are  to  take.  In  place  of  the  Pindar, 
Thucydides,  Lucan,  and  Moliere,  of  the  rhet- 
oric class,  the  philosophy  class  has  chemistry, 
physics,  and  the  higher  mathematics.  Some 
instruction  in  natural  science  finds  a  place  in 
the  school  course  of  every  class  ;  in  the  lower 
classes,  instruction  in  the  elements  of  human 
physiology,  zoology,  botany,  and  geology  ;  in 
the  second  class  (fifth  form),  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  chemistry.  To  this  instruc- 
tion in  natural  science  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  are  allotted.  About  the  same  time  is 
allotted  to  arithmetic,  to  special  instruction  in 
history  and  geography,  and  to  modern  lan- 
guages ;  these  last,  however,  are  said  to  be 
ingeneral  as  imperfectly  learned  in  the  French 
public  schools  as  they  are  in  our  own.  Two 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  correction 
of  composition .    Finally ,  the  New  Testament , 


in  Latin  or  Greek,  forms  a  part  of  the  daily 
reading  of  each  class. 

On  this  programme  I  will  make  two  re- 
marks, suggested  by  comparing  it  with  that 
of  any  of  our  own  public  schools.  It  has  the 
scientific  instruction  and  the  study  of  the 
mother-tongue  which  our  school  course  is 
without,  and  is  often  blamed  for  beins  with- 
out.  I  believe  that  the  scientific  instruction 
actually  acquired  by  French  schoolboys  in 
the  lower  classes  is  very  little,  but  still  a  boy 
with  a  taste  for  science  finds  in  this  instruc- 
tion an  element  which  keeps  his  taste  alive  ; 
in  the  special  class  at  the  head  of  the  school 
it  is  more  considerable,  but  not,  it  is  alleged, 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  this  special  class, 
and  plans  for  making  it  more  thorough  and 
systematic  are  being  canvassed.  In  the  study 
of  the  mother-tongue  the  French  schoolboy 
has  a  more  real  advantage  over  ours  ;  he  docs 
certainly  learn  something  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  of  the  English  our 
schoolboy  learns  nothing.  French  grammar, 
however,  is  a  better  instrument  of  instruction 
for  boys  than  English  grammar,  and  the 
French  literature  possesses  prose  works,  per- 
haps even  poetical  works,  more  fitted  to  be 
used  as  classics  for  schoolboys  than  any  which 
English  literature  possesses.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  fitness  of  works  for  this  purpose  de- 
pends on  other  considerations  than  those  of 
the  genius  alone  and  of  the  creative  force 
which  they  exhibit. 

The  regular  school  lessons  of  a  lyceum 
occupy  about  twenty-two  hours  in  the  week  ; 
but  among  these  regular  school  lessons  the 
lessons  in  modern  languages  are  not  counted. 
The  lessons  in  modern  languages  are  given  out 
of  school  hours  ;  out  of  school  house,  too,  all 
the  boarders  work  with  the  masters  at  pre- 
paring their  lessons  ;  each  boarder  has  thus 
what  we  call  a  private  tutor  ;  but  the  French 
schoolboy  does  not,  like  ours,  pay  extra  for 
his  private  tutor ;  the  general  charge  for 
board  and  instruction  covers  this  special  tui- 
tion. 

Now  I  come  to  the  important  matter  of 
school  fees.  These  are  all  regulated  by  author- 
ity ;  the  scale  of  charges  in  every  lyceum  and 
communal  college  must  be  seen  and  sanctioned 
by  the  academy-inspector  in  order  to  have 
legality.  A  day-scholar  in  the  Toulouse 
Lyceum  pays,  in  the  lowest  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  school,  llOf.  (£4  8s.  4d.)  a 
year  ;  in  the  second  division  he  pays  135f. 
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(£5  8s.  4d.)  ;  in  the  third  and  highest  divi- 
sion, 180f.  (£7  48.  2d).  If  he  wishes  to 
share  in  the  special  tuition  of  the  boarders, 
he  pays  from  £2  to  £4  a  year  extra.  Next, 
for  the  boarders.  A  boarder  pays,  for  his 
whole  board  and  instruction,  in  the  lowest 
division,  SOOf.  (£24)  a  year  ;  in  the  second 
division,  850f.  (£26)  ;  in  the  highest  divi- 
sion, 9001.  (£36).  In  the  scientific  class  the 
charge  is  £2  extra.  The  payments  are  made 
quarterly,  and  always  in  advance.  Every 
boarder  brings  with  him  an  outfit  {trousseau) 
valued  at  500f.  (£20)  ;  the  sum  paid  for  his 
board  and  instruction  covers,  besides,  all  ex- 
pense for  keeping  good  this  outfit,  and  all 
charges  for  washing,  medical  attendance, 
books,  and  writing  materials.  The  meals, 
though"  plain,  arc  good,  and  they  are  set  out 
with  a  propriety  and  a  regard  for  appearances 
which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  graced  no  school- 
dinners  that  I  ever  saw  ;  just  as,  I  must  say, 
even  in  the  normal  schools  for  elementary 
teachers,  the  dinner-table  in  France  con- 
trasted strongly,  by  its  clean  cloth,  arranged 
napkins,  glass,  and  general  neatness  of  ser- 
vice, with  the  stained  cloth,  napkinless  knives 
and  forks,  jacks  and  mugs,  hacked  joints  of 
meat  and  stumps  of  loaves,  which  I  have  seen 
on  the  dinner-table  of  normal  schools  in  Eng- 
land. With  us  it  is  always  the  individual 
that  is  filled,  and  the  public  that  is  sent  empty 
away. 

Such  may  be  the  cheapness  of  public-school 
education,  when  that  education  is  treated  as 
a  matter  of  public  economy,  to  be  adminis- 
tered, upon  a  great  scale,  with  rigid  system 
and  exact  superintendence,  in  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  school- 
keeper.*  But  many  people,  it  will  be  said, 
have  no  relish  for  such  cast-iron  schooling. 
Well,  then,  let  us  look  at  a  French  school  not 
of  the  state  pattern — a  school  without  the 
guarantees  of  statb-management,  but  also 
without  the  uniformity  and  constraint  which 
this  management  introduces. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  had  seen  the  Toulouse 
Lyceum  I  started  for  Soreze.     Soreze  is  a  vil- 

*  L^ administration  des  lycees  est  completement  etran- 
gere  a  toute  idee  de  speculation  et  de  profit,  says  the 
Toulouso  prospectus  which  lies  before  me  :  "  A  ly- 
ceum  is  managed  not  in  the  least  as  a  matter  of 
speculation  or  profit  ;  "  and  this  is  not  a  mere  adver- 
tising puff,  for  the  public  is  the  real  proprietor  of 
the  Ij'ceums,  which  it  has  founded  for  the  education 
of  its  youth  and  for  that  object  only  ;  the  direc- 
tors of  the  lyceum  are  simple  servants  of  the  public, 
employed  by  the  public  at  fixed  salaries. 


lage  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn ,  a  depart- 
ment bordering  upon  that  in  which  Toulouse 
stands  ;  it  contains  one  of  the  most  successful 
private  schools  in  France,  and  of  this  school, 
in  1859,  the  celebrated  Father  Lacordaire 
was  director.  I  left  Toulouse  by  the  railway 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  in  two  hours  I  was 
at  Castelnaudary,  an  old  Visigoth  place,  on  a 
hill  rising  out  of  the  great  plain  of  Languedoc, 
with  immense  views  towards  the  Pyrenees  on 
one  side  and  the  Cevennes  on  the  other. 
After  rambling  about  the  town  for  an  hour  I 
started  for  Soreze  in  a  vehicle  exactly  like  an 
English  coach  ;  I  was  outside  with  the  driver, 
and  the  other  places,  inside  and  oiitside,  were 
occupied  by  old  pupils  of  the-  Soreze  school, 
who  were  going  there  for  the  annual /e^e,  the 
Speeches,  to  take  place  the  next  day.  They 
were,  most  of  them,  young  men  fron  the  uni- 
!  versities  of  Toulouse  and  Montpellier  ;  two  or 
'  three  of  them  were  settled  in  Paris,  but,  hap- 
pening to  be  just  then .  at  their  homes,  at 
Beziei's  or  Narbonne,  they  had  come  over  like 
the  rest :  they  seemed  a  good  set,  all  of  them, 
and  their  attachment  to  their  old  school  and 
j  master  was  more  according  to  one's  notions 
j  of  English  school  life  than  French.  We  had 
to  cross  the  Montagne  Noire,  an  outlier  of  the 
]  Cevennes  ;  the  elevation  was  not  great,  but 
I  the  air,  even  on  the  18th  of  May  in  Langue- 
i  doc,  was  sharp  ;  the  vast  distance  looked  gray 
and  chill,  and  the  whole  landscape  was  severe, 
I  lonely,  and  desolate.  Soreze  is  in  the  plain 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Montagne  Noire,  at 
the  foot  of  gorges  running  up  into  theCeven- 
I  nes  ;  at  the  head  of  these  gorges  are  the  ba- 
sins from  w.hich  the  Canal  du  Midi — the 
great  canal  uniting  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Atlantic — is  fed.  It  was  seven  o'clock 
when  we  drove  up  the  street,  shaded  with 
large  trees,  of  Soreze ;  my  fellow-travel- 
lers showed  me  the  way  to  the  school,  as  I 
was  obliged  to  get  away  early  the  next 
morning,  and  wanted,  therefore,  to  make  my 
visit  that  evening.  The  school  occupies  the 
place  of  an  old  abbey,  founded  in  757  by 
Pepin  the  Little  ;  for  several  hundred  years 
the  abbey  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dominicans,  when,  in  Louis  the  Sixteenth's 
reign,  a  school  was  attached  to  it.  In  this 
school  the  king  took  great  interest,  and 
himself  designed  the  dress  for  the  scholars. 
The  establishment  was  saved  at  the  Revolution 
by  the  tact  of  the  Dominican  who  was  then  at 
its  head  ;  he  resumed  the  lay  dress  and  re- 
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turned,  in  all  outward  appearance,  to  the  sec- 
ular life,  and  hie  school  was  allowed  to  sub- 
sist. Under  the  Restoration  it  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  most  aristocratic  schools  in 
France,  but  it  had  much  declined  when  Lacor- 
daire,  in  1854,  took  charge  of  it.  I  waited 
in  the  monastic-looking  court  (much  of  the 
old  abbey  remains  as  part  of  the  present  build- 
ing) while  my  card,  with  a  letter  which  the 
Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris,  to  whom  I  have  been 
introduced  through  Sir  George  Bowyer's  kind- 
ness, had  obtained  for  me  from  the  Superior 
of  the  Dominicans,  was  taken  up  to  Lacor- 
daire  ;  he  sent  down  word  directly  that  he 
would  see  me  ;  I  was  shown  across  the  court, 
up  an  old  stone  staircase,  into  a  vast  corridor ; 
a  door  in  this  corridor  was  thrown  open,  and 
in  a  large,  bare  room,  with  no  carpet  or  furni- 
ture of  any  kind,  except  a  small  table,  one  or 
two  chairs,  a  small  bookcase,  a  crucifix,  and 
some  religious  pictures  on  the  walls,  Lacor- 
daire,  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  white-robed, 
hooded,  and  sandalled,  sat  before  me. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  this  remark- 
able man  was  in  the  cause  of  education.  The 
Charter  of  1830  had  promised  liberty  of  in- 
struction ;  liberty,  that  is,  for  persons  out- 
side the  official  hierarchy  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  open  schools.  This  promise  M.  Gui- 
zot's  celebrated  school  law  of  1833  finally  per- 
formed ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  authori- 
ties of  public  instruction  refused  to  give  effect 
to  it.  Lacordaire  and  M.  de  Montalembert 
opened  in  Paris,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1831,  an 
independent  free  school,  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  the  teachers  ;  it  was  closed  in  a 
day  or  two  by  the  police,  and  its  youthful 
conductors  were  tried  before  the  Court  of 
Peers  and  fined.  This  was  Lacordaire's  first 
public  appearance  ;  twenty-two  years  later 
his  last  sermon  in  Paris  was  preached  in  the 
same  cause  ;  it  was  a  sermon  on  behalf  of  the 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brethren.  During: 
that  space  of  twenty-two  years  he  had  run  a 
conspicuous  career,  but  on  another  field  than 
that  of  education  ;  he  had  become  the  most 
renowned  preacher  in  Europe,  and  he  had 
re-established  in  France  by  his  energy,  con- 
viction, and  patience,  the  religious  orders  ban- 
ished thence  since  the  Revolution.  Through 
this  career  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  follow 
him  ;  with  the  heart  of  friendship  and  the 
eloquence  of  genius,  M.  de  Montalembert  has  | 
recently  written  its  history  ;  but  I  must  point 
out  two  characteristics  which  distinguished 


him  in  it,  and  which  created  in  him  the  force 
by  which,  as  an  educator,  he  worked — the 
force  by  which  he  most  impressed  and  com- 
manded the  young.  One  of  these  was  his 
passion  for  firm  order,  for  solid  government. 
He  called  our  age  an  age  "  which  does  not 
know  how  to  obey — qui  ne  sail  guere  obe'ir.''^ 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  not  so  absolutely 
a  matter  for  reproach  as  Lacordaire  made  it  ; 
in  an  epoch  of  transition  society  may  and 
must  say  to  its  governors,  "  Govern  me  ac- 
cording to  my  spirit,  if  I  am  to  obey  you." 
One  cannot  doubt  that  Lacordaire  erred  in 
making  absolute  devotion  to  the  Church  (mal- 
heur  a  qui  trouble  VEglise!)  the  watchword 
of  a  gifted  man  in  our  century  ;  one  cannot 
doubt  that  he  erred  in  affirminar  that  "  the 
greatest  service  to  be  rendered  to  Christianity 
m  one  day  was  to  do  something  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  mediaeval  religious  orders."  Still 
he  seized  a  great  truth  when  he  proclaimed 
the  intrinsic  weakness  and  danger  of  a  state 
of  anarchy  ;  above  all,  when  he  applied  this 
truth  in  the  moral  sphere  he  was  incontro- 
vertible, fruitful  for  his  nation,  especially 
fruitful  for  the  young.  He  dealt  vigorously 
with  himself,  and  he  told  others  that  the  first 
thing  for  them  was  to  do  the  same  ;  he  placed 
character  above  everything  else.  "One  may 
have  spirit,  learning,  even  genius,"  he  said, 
"and  not  character;  for  want  of  character 
our  age  is  the  age  of  miscarriages.  Let  us 
form  Christians  in  our  schools,  but,  first  of 
all,  let  us  form  Christians  in  our  own  hearts ; 
the  one  great  thing  is  to  have  a  life  of  ones 
own.'^ 

Allied  to  this  characteristic  was  his  other 
— his  passion,  in  an  age  which  seems  to  think 
that  progress  can  be  achieved  only  by  our 
herding  together  and  making  a  noise,  for  the 
antique  discipline  of  retirement  and  silence. 
His  plan  of  life  for  himself,  when  he  first  took 
orders,  was  to  go  and  be  a  village  cure  in  a 
remote  province  of  France.  M.  de  Quelen, 
the  x\rchbishop  of  Paris,  kept  him  in  the  cap- 
ital as  chaplain  to  the  Convent  of  the  Visita- 
tion ;  he  had  not  then  commenced  the  confer- 
ences which  made  his  reputation  ;  he  lived 
perfectly  isolated  and  obscure,  and  he  was 
never  so  happy.  "  It  is  with  delight,"  he 
wrote  at  this  time,  "  that  I  find  my  solitude 
deepening  round  me  ;  '  one  can  do  nothing 
without  solitude,'  is  my  grand  maxim.  A 
man  is  formed  from  within,  and  not  from 
without.   To  withdraw  and  be  with  one's  self 
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and  with  God  is  the  greatest  strength  there 
can  be  in  the  world."  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  serenity  and  sincerity  of  these 
words.  Twice  he  refused  to  edit  the  Univers ; 
he  refused  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain.  In  1836,  when  his  fame  filled  France,  he 
disappeared  for  five  years,  and  these  years  he 
passed  in  silence  and  seclusion  at  Rome.  He 
came  back  in  1841  a  Dominican  monk  ;  again, 
a^  Notre  Dame,  that  eloquence,  that  ineffable 
accent,  led  his  countrymen  and  foreigners  cap- 
tive ;  he  achieved  his  cherished  purpose  of 
re-establishing  in  France  the  religious  orders. 
Then  once  more  he  disappeared,  and  after  a 
short  station  at  Toulouse  consigned  himself, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  the  labor  and  obscu- 
rity of  Soreze.  ''  One  of  the  great  consolations 
of  my  present  life,"  he  writes  from  Soreze, 
"  is,  that  I  have  now  God  and  the  young  for 
mysole  companions."  Theyoung,  with  their 
fresh  spirit,  as  they  instinctively  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  character,  so,  too,  irresistibly 
receive  an  influence  from  souls  which  live 
habitually  with  God. 

Lacordaire  received  me  with  great  kind- 
ness. He  was  above  the  middle  height,  with 
an  excellent  countenance  ;  great  dignity  in 
his  look  and  bearing,  but  nothing  ascetic ; 
his  manners  animated,  and  eveiy  gesture  and 
movement  *?howing  the  orator.  He  asked  me 
to  dine  with  liim  the  next  day,  and  to  see  the 
school  festival,  the  fete  des  anciens  eleves ;  but 
I  could  not  stop.  Then  he  ordered  lights, 
for  it  was  growing  dark,  and  insisted  on  show- 
ing me  all  over  the  place  that  evening. 

While  wc  were  waiting  for  liffhts  he  asked 
me  much  about  Oxford  ;  I  had  already  heard 
from  his  old  pupils  that  Oxford  was  a  favor- 
ite topic  with  him,  and  that  he  held  it  up  to 
them  as  a  model  of  everything  that  was  ven- 
erable. Lights  came,  and  we  went  over  the 
establishment ;  the  school  then  contained 
nearly  three  hundred  pupils — a  great  rise 
since  Lacordaire  first  came  in  1854,  but  not 
BO  many  as  the  school  has  had  in  old  times. 
It  is  said  that  Lacordaire  at  first  resorted  so 
frequently  to  expulsion  as  rather  to  alarm 
people.  Soreze,  under  his  management, 
chiefly  created  interest  by  the  sort  of  compe- 
tition which  it  maintained  with  the  lyceums, 
or  state  schools.  A  private  school  of  this 
kind,  in  France,  cannot  be  opened  without 
giving  notice  to  the  public  authorities  ;  the 
consent  of  these  authorities  is  withheld  if 
the  premises  of  the  proposed  school  are  im- 
proper, or  if  its  director  fails  to  produce  a 


certificate  of  pro?jation  and  a  certificate  of 
competency — that  is,  if  he  has  not  served  for 
five  years  in  a  secondary  school,  and  passed 
the  authorized  public  examination  for  second- 
ary teachers.  Finally,  the  school  is  always 
subject  to  state  inspection,  to  ascertain  that 
the  pupils  are  properly  lodged  and  fed,  and 
that  the  teaching  contains  nothing  contrary 
to  public  morality  and  to  the  laws  ;  and  the 
school  may  be  closed  by  the  public  authori- 
ties on  an  inspector's  report,  duly  verified. 
Still,  for  an  establishment  like  the  Soreze 
school  the  actual  state  interference  comes  to 
very  little ;  the  minister  has  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  certificate  of  probation, 
and  holy  orders  are  accepted  in  the  place  of 
the  certificate  of  competency  (the  examina- 
tion in  the  seminary  being  more  difficult 
than  the  examination  for  this  latter).  In 
France  the  state  (Machiavel,  as  we  English 
think  it),  in  naming  certain  matters  as  the 
objects  of  its  supervision  in  private  schools, 
means  what  it  says,  and  does  not  go  beyond 
these  matters  ;  and,  for  these  matters,  the 
name  of  a  man  like  lacordaire  serves  as  a 
guarantee,  and  is  readily  accepted  as  such. 
All  the  boys  at  Soreze  are  boarders,  and  a 
boarder's  expenses  here  exceed  by  about  eight 
pounds  or  ten  pounds  a  year  his  expenses  at 
a  lyceum.  The  programme  of  studies  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  lyceums,  but  the  mili- 
tary system  of  these  state  schools  Lacordaire 
repudiated.  Instead  of  the  vast  common 
dormitories  of  the  lyceums,  every  boy  liad 
his  little  cell  to  himself ;  that  was,  after  all, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  great  difference. 
But  immense  stress  was  laid,  too,  upon  phys- 
ical education,  which  the  lyceums  are  said 
too  much  to  neglect.  Lacordaire  showed  me 
with  great  satisfaction  the  stable,  with  more 
than  twenty  horses,  and  assured  me  that  all 
the  boys  were  taught  to  ride.  There  was 
the  salle  d'escrime,  where  they  fenced,  the 
armory  full  of  guns  and  swords,  the  shootirg- 
gallery,  and  so  on.  x\ll  this  is  in  our  eyes  a 
little  fantastic,  and  docs  not  replace  the  want 
of  cricket  and  football  in  a  good  field,  and  of 
freedom  to  roam  over  the  country  out  of 
school  hours ;  in  France,  however,  it  is  a 
good  deal ;  and  then  twice  a  week  all  the 
boys  used  to  turn  out  with  Lacordaire  upon 
the  mountains,  to  their  great  enjoyment,  as 
the  Soreze  people  said,  the  Father  himself 
being  more  vigorous  than  any  of  them.  And 
the  old  abbey  school  has  a  small  park  adjoin- 
ing it,  with  the  mountains  rising  close  be- 
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hind,  and  it  has  beautiful  trees  in  its  courts, 
and  by  no  means  the  dismal  barrack-look  of 
a  Ijceum.  Lacordaire  had  a  staff  of  more 
than  fifty  teachers  and  helpers,  about  half  of 
these  being  members  of  his  own  religious 
order — Dominicans;  all  co-operated  in  some 
way  or  other  in  conducting  the  school.  La- 
cordaire used  never  to  give  school-lessons 
himself,  but  scarcely  a  Sunday  passed  with- 
out his  preaching  in  the  chapel.  The  high- 
est and  most  distinguished  boys  formed  a 
body  called  the  Institute,  with  no  governing 
powers  like  those  of  our  sixth  form,  but  with 
a  sort  of  common-room  to  themselves,  and 
with  the  privilege  of  having  their  meals 
with  Lacordaire  and  his  staff.  I  was  shown, 
too,  a  Salle  d^Illustres,  or  Hall  of  Worthies, 
into  which  the  boys  are  introduced  on  high 
days  and  holidays ;  we  should  think  this 
fanciful,  but  I  found  it  impressive.  The* 
hall  is  decorated  with  busts  of  the  chief  of 
the  former  scholars,  some  of  them  very  dis- 
tinguished. Among  these  busts  was  that  of 
Henri  de  Larochejacquelin  (who  was  brought 
up  here  at  Soreze) ,  with  his  noble,  speaking 
countenance,  his  Vendean  hat,  and  the  heart 
and  cross  on  his  breast.  There  was,  besides, 
a  theatre  for  public  recitations.  We  ended 
with  the  chapel,  in  which  we  found  all  the 
school  assembled ;  a  Dominican  was  reading 
to  them  from  the  pulpit  an  edifying  life  of  a 
scapegrace  converted  to  seriousness  by  a  bad 
accident,  much  better  worth  listening  to  than 
most  sermons.  When  it  was  over,  Lacor- 
daire whispered  to  me  to  ask  if  I  would  stay 
for  the  prayers  or  go  at  once.  I  stayed : 
they  were  very  short  and  simple  ;  and  I  saw 
the  boys  disperse  afterwards.  The  gayety  of 
the  little  ones  and  their  evident  fondness  for 
the  Pere  was  a  pretty  sight.  As  we  went 
out  of  the  chapel,  one  of  them,  a  little  fel- 
low of  ten  or  eleven,  ran  from  behind  us, 
snatched,  with  a  laughing  face,  Lacordaire 's 
hand,  and  kissed  it ;  Lacordaire  smiled,  and 
patted  his  head.  When  I  read  the  other 
day  in  ^M.  de  IMontalembert's  book  how  La- 
cordaire had  said,  shortly  before  his  death, 
"  I  have  always  tried  to  serve  God,  the 
Church,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  besides 
these  I  have  loved — oh,  dearly  loved  ! — chil- 
dren and  young  people,"  I  thought  of  this 
incident. 

Lacordaire  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  our 
great  English  schools,  their  character,  or  re- 
cent history  ;  but  then  no  Frenchman,  except 
a  very  few  at  Paris  who  know  more  than  any- 


body in  the  world,  knows  anything  about 
anything.  However,  I  have  seen  few  people 
more  impressive  ;  he  was  not  a  great  modern 
thinker,  but  a  great  Christian  orator  of  the 
fourth  century,  born  in  the  nineteenth ;  play- 
ing his  part  in  the  nineteenth  century  not  so 
successfully  as  he  would  have  played  it  in  the 
fourth,  but  still  nobly.  1  would  have  given 
much  to  stay  longer  with  him,  as  he  kindly 
pressed  me  ;  I  was  tempted,  too,  by  hearing 
that  it  was  likely  he  would  make  a  speech 
the  next  day.  Never  did  any  man  so  give 
one  the  sense  of  his  being  a  natural  orator, 
perfect  in  ease  and  simplicity  ;  they  told  me 
that  on  Sunday,  when  he  preached,  he  hard- 
ly ever  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  but  spoke  to 
them  from  his  place  ^^  sans  f agon. ^^  But  I 
had  an  engagement  to  keep  at  Carcassone  at 
a  certain  hour,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go.  At 
nine  I  took  leave  of  Lacordaire  and  returned 
to  the  village  inn,  clean,  because  it  is  fre- 
quented by  the  relations  of  pupils.  There  I 
supped  with  my  fellow-travellers,  the  old 
scholars  ;  charming  companions  they  proved 
themselves.  Late  we  sat,  much  vin  de  Cahors 
we  drank,  and  great  friends  we  became.  Be- 
fore we  parted,  one  of  them,  the  Beziers  youth 
studying  at  Paris,  with  the  amiability  of  his 
race  assured  me  (God  forgive  him !)  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  my  poems.  By  five 
the  next  morning  I  had  started  to  return 
to  Castelnaudary.  Recrossing  the  Montagne 
Noire  in  the  early  morning  was  very  cold 
work,  but  the  view  was  inconceivably  grand. 
I  caught  the  train  at  Castelnaudary,  and  was 
at  Carcassone  by  eleven  ;  there  I  saw  a  school, 
and  I  saw  the  old  city  of  Carcassone.  I  am 
not  going  to  describe  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  I  cannot  forbear  saying.  Let  every- 
body sec  the  cite  de  Carcassone.  It  is,  indeed, 
as  the  antiquarians  call  it,  the  Middle  Age 
Herculaneum.  AV  hen  you  first  get  sight  of 
the  old  city,  which  is  behind  the  modern 
town — when  you  have  got  clear  of  the  mod- 
ern town,  and  come  out  upon  the  bridge  over 
the  Aude,  and  see  the  walled  cite  upon  its 
hill  before  you — you  rub  your  eyes  and  think 
that  you  are  looking  at  a  vignette  in  Ivanhoe. 
Thus  I  have  enabled,  as  tar  as  I  could,  the 
English  reader  to  see  what  a  French  lyceum 
is  like,  and  what  a  French  private  school, 
competing  with  a  lyceum,  is  like.  I  have 
given  him,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  facts  ;  now 
for  the  application  of  the  facts.  What  is 
the  problem  respecting  secondary  instruction 
which  we  in  this  country  have  to  solve  ? 
What  light  do  these  facts  throw  upon  that 
problem  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  I 
must  reserve  for  a  second  paper. 
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From  The  Spectator,  5  Sept. 

:viESSRs;  laird's  iron  rams  and  the 

FOREIGN   ENLISTMENT  ACT. 

It  must  be  a  pleasant  sensation  to  the  loyal 
hearts  of  Messrs.  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  to 
know  that  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  means 
of  plunging  Enojland  into  war  ;  that  by  their 
scorn,  if  not  for  the  letter,  at  least  for  the 
spirit  of  an  English  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
may  very  likely  force  their  monarch  out  of 
the  attitude  of  neutrality  which  she  and  the 
nation  have  chosen  into  one  of  virtual  if  not 
express  alliance  with  one  of  the  belligerents. 
The  two  iron  rams  which  they  are  now  building 
in  the  Mersey  upon"  French  account " — not, 
of  course,  for  the  French  Government,  but  for 
some  subject  of  France,  who  indulges,  we  sup- 
pose, some  little  hope  of  finding  a  customer  in 
Mr.  Slidell  or  his  Confederate  masters, — are 
tolerably  certain  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
Alabama  and  the  Florida,  and  raise  the  cost 
of  insuring  American  merchantmen  to  an  ab- 
solutely prohibitive  rate ;  and,  foolish  as  it 
may  seem,  the  probability  is  not  much  less 
that  this  result  will  be  followed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  less  against  England  than  against 
the  state  which  has  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting Mr.  Laird  and  his  dockyards.  To  in- 
volve a  reluctant  sovereign  in  war  by  evading 
the  obvious  tendency  of  an  English  law  will 
place  Mr.  Laird  in  a  very  distinguished  posi- 
tion. His  alliance  will  in  future  be  in  almost 
greater  request  than  the  alliance  of  England 
itself, — since  the  one  is  purchasable  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  may  he  made  to  draw  the 
other  along  with  it.  Insane  as  it  is  in  the 
American  people  to  think  of  taking  needless 
offence  with  any  powerful  neutral  on  account 
of  the  deficiencies  of  its  municipal  law,  or 
even  its  possible  indisposition  to  amend  those 
deficiencies,  it  is  not  always  feasible  to  con- 
trol the  irritation  of  a  shrewd  and  hasty  pop- 
ulace, and  the  United  States  Government 
certainly  is  not  the  one  to  make  the  effort. 
Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  in  his  admirable  letter  to 
Monday's  Times,  has  said,  what  every  one 
feels  to  be  true,  that  the  Confederates  strain 
every  nerve  to  buy  these  ships  out  of  their 
starved  exchequer,  far  more  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  a  rupture  between  England  and 
the  North,  than  for  any  direct  good  that  this 
homoeopathic  •  injury  to  the  Northern  com- 
merce can  effect  for  them.  It  is  not  every 
belligerent  who,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
find  patriots  so  subservient  as  Messrs.  Laird 


to  the  plans  of  a  politic  foreigner.  Nor  could 
these  gentlemen,  however  willing  to  be  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis's  political  tools,  have  man- 
aged to  endanger  their  country  but  for  the 
aid  of  one  of  those  fortunate  Acts  which  seem 
to  be  passed  in  order  to  be  evaded, — Acts 
which  only  appear  to  prohibit  conduct  which 
they  leave  almost  exactly  as  feasible  as  they 
found  it. 

Whatever  the  view  that  we  may  take  con- 
cerning the  course  that  Parliament  should 
pursue  concerning  this  law,  few  Englishmen 
can  doubt,  after  the  experience  of  the  present 
year,  that,  to  avoid  these  international  traps 
for  neutral  nations,  we  must  look  to  one  of 
two  alternatives — either  the  complete  repeal 
of  our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  at  least  as 
regards  the  equipment  of  ships  of  war,  or  the 
substitution  of  another  Act  which  would  turn 
a  nominal  measure,  expressly  calculated  for 
evasion,  into  a  reality.  Something  may  be 
said  for  either  course.  For  the  former  it  may 
be  urged  that  a  neutral  government  has  no 
kind  of  occasion  to  enforce  the  neutrality  of 
its  own  subjects  as  private  individuals.  Neu- 
trality in  the  government  need  mean  only 
that  the  public  taxation,  the  resources  of  the 
state  as  such,  are  to  be  neutral, — that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  does  not  regard  it  as  either 
a  matter  of  duty  or  interest  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice for  either  side,  But  this  need  not,  of 
course,  involve  any  veto  on  the  private  par- 
tialities of  individuals.  Rather  it  might  seem 
to  forbid  such  a  veto.  The  highest  neutrality 
is  indifferent  not  only  as  to  which  part  is 
taken,  but  as  to  whether  a  part  is  taken  at 
all.  It  may  be  impartial  to  forbid  the  alli- 
ance with  either  party,  as  it  would  be  im- 
partial to  send  an  equal  aid  to  both  ;  but  neu- 
trality, properly  speaking,  is  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  Gallio  "  caring  for  none  of  these  things," 
allowing  any  one  to  take  side  as  he  will,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  disturb  the  peace  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  If  this  were  to  be  na- 
tional "  neutrality  "  for  the  future,  at  least 
no  ground  of  quarrel  could  arise  as  to  its  def- 
inition. Unless  any  military  or  naval  aid 
could  be  definitely  traced  to  the  government 
of  any  country,  that  country  would  be  ful- 
filling strictly  its  duties  as  a  neutral.  If  this 
sense  were  given  to  our  national  neutrality, 
Garibaldi  expeditions,  the  equipment  of  Ala- 
hamas  and  Floridas,  recruiting  for  foreign 
countries,  etc.,  would  all  be  strictly  lawful 
for  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  nation.     The 
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Irish  might  enlist  openly  for  the  North, 
Messrs.  Laird  might  build  openly  for  the 
South,  and  neither  course  would  be  a  trans- 
gression of  any  law.  And  such  a  state  of 
the  law  would  certainly  put  an  end  to  a  great 
deal  of  subterfuge,  and  enable  private  enthu- 
siasts to  devote  themselves  to  any  course  they 
pleased  without  the  necessity  for  disguises  for 
their  own  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  said  with 
great  truth  that  such  a  state  of  the  law  would 
tend  very  materially  to  weaken  the  general 
power  and  responsibility  of  governments. 
Messrs.  Rothschild  might,  if  they  chose,  under 
such  a  state  of  the  law,  fit  out  both  an  army 
and  a  fleet  for  any  small  power — say  among 
the  South  American  republics — which  they 
thought  fit  to  strengthen,  and,  with  such  aid 
once  accepted,  could  easily  enforce  their  own 
terms  upon  their  superiors.  And,  of  course,  if 
any  combination  of  capitalists  were  thus  per- 
mitted to  play  the  game  of  the  East  India 
Company  wherever  and  whenever  they  might 
please,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be 
that  such  private  contingents  would  often, 
in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  declare  war  on  their 
own  account, — since  in  divided  countries  a 
belligerent  could  always  be  found  to  take  the 
nominal  responsibility  of  the  war.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  such  a  state  of  things  would  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  reduce  the  formal 
government  of  a  nation  to  a  cipher, — and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  would  sap  the  political 
importance  of  the  actual  government,  divert 
from  it  a  great  deal  of  the  respect  and  pride 
of  the  people,  and  generally  lower  the  respon- 
sibility of  political  life.  In  short,  we  doubt 
whether  any  practical  politician,  looking  to 
the  grave  results,  could  be  found  to  advocate 
the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  warlike 
inclination  of  the  private  members  of  neutral 
states. 

But  this  once  granted, — that  expeditions 
nominally  neutral,  whether  by  land  or  sea, 
are  not  to  be  fitted  out  in  aid  of  any  foreign 
belligerent, — all  the  reasons  that  support  this 
conclusion  go  with  still  greater  force  to  sup- 
port the  wider  conclusion  that  neither  should 
recruiting  for  a  foreign  power  be  allowed  on 
neutral  soil,  nor  the  equipment  of  ships  of 
war  at  all  by  private  firms,  without  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  the  government.  We  say 
with  still  greater  force^  for  while  it  is  clear 
that  the  present  law  vaguely  discourages  pri- 
vate exertions  in  aid  of  foreign  belligerents. 


it  does  so,  in  fact,  only  just  far  enough  to  em- 
broil us  in  all  sorts  of  knotty  legal  diflficulties, 
without  efiectually  prohibiting  this  sort  of 
private  military  or  naval  enterprise.  Now 
one  great  object  of  such  a  law  is  to  keep  the 
nation  out  of  causeless  quarrels,  which  an  ill- 
defined  and  easily  evaded  law  only  multiplies. 
It  seems  to  us  that  nothing  can  be  sillier  than 
to  leave  room  for  such  evasions  of  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  law  as  are  now  probably 
going  on  at  Birkenhead,  if  we  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  useful  law  at  all.  With  respect  to 
recruiting  for  foreign  service, — that  is,  fortu- 
nately, not  susceptible  of  a  commercial  aspect 
at  all,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for 
evasion.  Unfortunately,  the  building  and 
equipment  of  a  ship  of  war  is  a  commercial 
operation  which  may  be  done  for  gain,  and 
not  from  any  political  motive, — and,  as  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  at  present  stands,  the 
commercial  enterprise  is  legal  if  there  be  no 
more  than  a  strong  hope  that  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents may  buy  the  ship, — if  she  be  not 
definitely  built  on  account  of  one  of  them. 
Now,  if  the  law  is  ever  to  have  any  practical 
form,  it  must  go  beyond  this, — and  expressly 
prohibit  the  equipment  by  any  private  person 
of  a  ship  of  war  for  any  power  without  the 
express  sanction  of  the  Government.  This 
would  be  an  intelligible  Act,  requiring  no 
spies  and  secret  evidence  to  work  it.  Any 
ship-builder  who  was  found  arming  a  ship, 
or  equipping  her  with  anything  exclusively 
wanted  for  war  purposes,  without  Govern- 
ment sanction,  would  be  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Act, — and  that  sanction  would 
only  be  granted  on  satisfactory  evidence  of 
such  a  naval  destination  for  the  ship  as  the 
Government  could  explicitly  approve. 

The  objection,  of  course,  would  be  that 
commercial  enterprise  in  ships  of  war  is  no 
more  intrinsically  objectionable  than  in  small 
arms,  while  every  needless  restriction  on  the 
scope  of  commercial  enterprise  is  objection- 
able. We  reply  that  the  objection  is  far 
greater  to  commercial  enterprise  in  ships  of 
war  than  to  commercial  enterprise  in  small 
arms.  The  analogy  to  the  enlistment  of  a 
regiment  is  far  greater.  A  ship  of  war  built 
in  a  neutral  port  almost  certainly  will  take 
with  her  a  neutral  crew, — at  all  events,  re- 
tains much  more  permanent  marks  of  her 
neutral  origin, — identifies  the  neutral  nation 
much  more  with  the  belligerent  for  whom  she 
is  built  than  any  gun  can  do.     It  is  a  kind 
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of  enterprise  which  makes  it  desirable  and 
worth  the  enemy's  while  to  watch  very  closely 
neutral  ports,  to  try  and  catch  the  ship  di- 
rectly she  leaves  the  neutral  waters,  and  thus 
to  risk  an  engagement  between  a  quasi-neu- 
tral ship  and  one  of  the  belligerents.  Be- 
sides this,  a  great  deal  oi finesse  and  political 
intrigue  is  required  which  could  never  be  put 
into  play  about  a  cargo  of  rifles.  A  ship  of 
war  is  a  conspicuous  power  long  identified, 
pereonally  identified,  so  to  say,  with  acts  of 
violence  ;  the  Alabama  is  connected  with  the 
destruction  of  Federal  commerce  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  gun  that  was  ever  manufactured 
could  be,  and  hence  every  reason  which  urges 
the  neutral  to  appear  as  well  as  be  neutral, 
militates  in  favor  of  a  prohibition  of  enter- 
prises such  as  these.  No  regiment  raised  in 
Great  Britain  could  ever  commit  us  more  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  than  did  the  building 
of  the  Alabama. 

We  hold,  then,  that  if  our  policy  is  likely 
to  be  more  and  more  neutral  as  years  go  on, 


and  if  we  wish  that  neutrality  to  be  real,  we 
ought  to  substitute  such  a  measure  as  we  have 
indicated  for  this  inefficient  and  vague  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act.  Still  more,  if  we  expect  to 
be  again  a  belligerent,  with  powerful  neutral 
8eal3oard  powers  watching  us,  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  do  so.  With  the  measure  we 
mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again  ;  and 
we  may  be  certain  that — say  in  a  contest 
with  France,  America  being  neutral  —  the 
Washington  Government  will  never  again 
stop  the  building  of  French  Alabamas  to  sweep 
the  Atlantic  of  our  commerce,  if  we  persist 
in  making  our  own  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
a  cipher.  That  is,  however,  but  a  poor  mo- 
tive. Our  main  reason  for  asking  for  a  change 
is  that  the  present  law  directly  encourages  a 
sham  neutrality, — "  dodges  "  to  seem  neutral 
when  we  are  not.  If,  as  we  wish,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  really  to  be  responsible  for  our 
wars,  we  should  give  it  the  full  right  to  re- 
strain us  from  making  war  either  by  sea  or 
land. 


The  Astronomer-Royal  reports  to  the  visitors 
of  the  Royal  Observatory  that  the  rate  of  the 
Westminster  clock,  which  records  itself  at  Green- 
wich daily  by  galvanic  connection,  *'  may  be 
considered  certain  to  much  less  than  one  second 
a  week."  The  original  stipulation  was  that  it 
should  not  exceed  a  second  a  day  ;  and  some  of 
the  candidates  for  making  the  clock  attempted 
to  set  aside  this  condition  as  impracticable.  Mr. 
Airy's  testimony  to  its  accuracy  is  the  more  val- 
uable, as  he  had  retired  in  1853  from  the  joint 
superintendence  of  the  work  on  account  of  some 
differences  with  Mr.  Denison,  Q.C.,  who  designed 
the  clock  and  invented  the  "gravity  escapement " 
for  it,  which  has  since  been  adopted  in  other  large 
clocks.  Most  of  the  wheels  are  of  cast-iron  ;  the 
hands  and  their  appendages  weigh  about  a  ton 
and  a  half,  and  the  pendulum  six  hundred 
weight.  The  dials  are  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  feet  wide,  or  four  hundred  feet  in  area 
each,  and  cost  more  than  the  clock  itself.  The 
cracked  Big  Ben  still  hangs  in  the  tower,  with 
a  hole  cut  in  its  side,  by  which  Dr.  Percy  inves- 
tigated its  real  state,  and  reported  it  as  "porous, 
unhomogeneous,  unsound,  and  a  defective  cast- 
ing." 


In  a  report  on  Petroleum  Gas,  Mr.  G.  Bower, 
of  Hunts,  a  gas  contractor,  states  that  it  gives 
less  heat  than  coal  gas,  costs  much  more,  but 
gives  a  finer  light,  and  is  devoid  of  such  noxious 
ingredients  as  sulphide  of  carbon,  etc.,  with 
wMch  coal  gas  is  more  or  less  contaminated. 


The  electric  light  has  been  adapted  for  surgical 
purposes.  A  great  difficulty  in  many  operations 
is  the  want  of  light,  and  by  means  of  a  small 
vacuum  tube,  bent  into  a  helix  or  screw,  a  kind 
of  luminous  cylinder  is  formed,  which  may  be 
introduced  into  very  narrow  cavities.  Carburet- 
ted  hydrogen,  carbonic,  and  a  hydrochloric  acid 
are  used  in  the  vacuum  tube  to  produce  white- 
ness in  the  light — London  Review. 


A  CURIOUS  MS.  on  vellum  has  recently  been 
discovered  at  Vienna,  containing  fifty  treatises  in 
Latin,  by  Wycliff,  one  of  which,  "  De  Officio 
Pastorale,"  has  just  been  published  by  Professor 
Lechner.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Latm  Christianity"  says  :  "  Two  hundred 
of  his  treatises  are  said  to  have  been  burned  in 
Bohemia."  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  this  is  but 
a  first  instalment  of  the  lost  writings  of  cur 
great  reformer. 


The  Bibliography  of  Chess  has  just  beeu  at- 
tempted in  a  "  Catalogue  of  Books  on  the  Origin, 
History,  and  Practice  of  the  Game  of  Chess  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day,"  by  Mr. 
11.  Simpson.  As  the  work  of  a  tyro  in  bibliog- 
raphy it  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 


The  Seunng-Machine  is  the  title  of  a  new  pe- 
riodical devoted  to  "the  benefit  of  the  trade  it 
represents." 
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MR.    CHURCH   S    PICTURE    OF    ICEBERGS. 


From  The  Reader. 
MR.  CHURCH'S  PICTURE  OP  ICEBERGS. 
Mr.  Church's  clever  and  interesting  scenic 
picture  of"  Icebergs  oflf  the  Coast  of  Labra- 
dor" has  been  viewed  with  great  and  deserved 
approval.  His  previous  attempts  to  repre- 
sent the  movement  and  weight  of  Niagara,  to 
exhibit  the  mass  and  elevation  of  Cotopaxi, 
proclaim  the  bent  of  his  ambition,  which  aims 
at  the  realization  on  his  canvas  of  the  awful 
forces  of  nature  as  they  are  manifested  to  us 
in  the  cataract,  the  volcano,  or,  as  in  the  pic- 
ture before  us,  the  iceberg. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  true  vocation 
of  a  painter  is  to  inform  the  mind  through 
the  pleasure  and  delight  which  it  may  receive 
from  his  work,  and  that  to  this  end  the  choice 
of  subject  is  likely  to  be  more  wise  when 
viewed  in  reference  to  its  capabilities  for  rep- 
resentation, as  well  as  to  its  probable  and 
general  acceptance,  yet  we  should  be  sorry 
to  deprecate  any  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
impression  made  upon  a  human  mind  by  any 
scene  in  nature,  even  though  apparently  in- 
capable of  representation.  Before  a  great 
genius  impossibilities  appear  to  vanish  ;  and 
the  secret  of  his  power  is  his  sympathy.  A 
shipwreck  with  all  its  dread  accompaniments 
is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  imagine — it  cer- 
tainly seems  a  more  unlikely  subject  to  real- 
ize with  a  few  pigments  upon  canvas — than 
either  the  heart  of  the  Andes  or  the  icebergs 
off  Labrador.  Yet  we  stand  before  Turner's 
pictureof  the  wreck  of  a  transport,  irresisti- 
bly attracted.  Turner  may  never  have  seen 
a  shipwreck  ;  but  his  unconscious  sympathy 
realized  it,. 

To  suggest  a  comparison  with  Turner  in 
his  best  da3'8  is  to  apply  a  strong  test  to  any 
landscape  painter,  living  or  dead.  To  com- 
pare Mr.  Church's  interpretation  with  the 
original  language  of  nature  would  be,  in  the 
present  instance,  presumptuous  in  any  critic 
not  qualified  by  the  special  opportunities 
for  study  which  Mr.  Church's  adventurous 
spirit  has  provided  for  his  pencil.  Most  of 
us,  happily,  are  in  the  same  way  disqualified 
for  applying  the  test  of  familiarity  with  the 
scene  to  Turner's  terrible  picture  of  the  ship- 
WTccked  transport.  But  it  is  still  open  to  us 
to  inquire  into  the  difference  between  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  great  English  land- 
scape-painter and  that  of  the  foremost  land- 
scape painter  of  the  United  States. 

The  strongest  condemnation  we  have  read 


of  Mr.  Church's  picture  has  been  written  by 
his  able  critic  in  The  Times.  Every  hole  and 
cranny,  every  curve  and  sinuosity,  peak,  spire, 
and  pinnacle,  is  catalogued  ;  even  all  the  va- 
ried hues  and  tints  of  color  are  followed  and 
arrested  and  named  as  they  lie  away  half-hid- 
den in  caverns  or  blaze  with  glory  in  the  zenith. 
The  description  is  beautiful,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  more  eloquent  had  the  writer 
penned  it  in  the  cabin  of  the  schooner,  imme- 
diately after  contemplating  the  very  scene 
itself  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  But  it  could 
never  have  been  written  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  stood  upon  the  schooner's  deck  in 
the  wondrous  world  of  ice.  Wonder,  mys- 
tery, awe,  the  sense  of  God's  presence,  pre- 
cede the  lower  faculty  that  tickets  off  the  de- 
tails which  we  know  must  form  the  aggregate 
of  every  great  display  of  the  forces  at  work 
in  creation.  Mr.  Church's  picture  has  re- 
ceived a  true  criticism  in  The  Times.  There 
is  neither  majesty  nor  mystery  about  it ;  but 
there  is  much  careful  observation  of  detail, 
and  better  warrant  for  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  than  a  less  careful  critic  would  at  first 
be  willing  to  admit.  The  chief  and  all-im- 
portant truth  which  Turner  always  grasped 
at  has  been  missed,  and  consequently  the  pic- 
ture has  no  place  in  the  highest  rank  ;  while 
from  a  certain  scenic  treatment,  which  at  first 
sight  is  suggestive  of  a  background  for  "  The 
Frozen  Deep,"  it  is  even  in  danger  of  being  un- 
fairly underrated.  Turner's  genius  was  able 
to  summon  the  ice-world  to  his  canvas,  and 
to  present  it  to  us,  as  he  did  the  shipwreck^ 
with  a  verisimilitude  and  power  as  immeas- 
urable as  his  sympathies.  Mr.  Church  has 
produced  a  remarkable  work,  and  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  as  the  product  of 
an  adventurous  spirit  and  a  well-cultivated 
mind. 


Prom  The  Reader. 
THE  LATE  WILLIAM  MULREADY. 

One  of  the  greatest  English  painters  has 
passed  away.  Passed  away !  The  words 
peacefully  express  the  disappearance  from 
amongst  us  of  a  most  accomplished  artist,  a 
kind  and  helpful  friend,  and  most  courteous 
gentleman.  In  either  character  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  find  his  equal  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  of  which  he  was  a  most  distin- 
guished ornament. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1786,  but  was 


THE    LATE    WILLIAM    MULREADY. 
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early  removed  to  London ,  where  he  became  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  His  student  days  were  marked  by  more 
than  the  usual  trials  and  diflficulties  that  so 
often  accompany  the  young  aspirant  in  a  very 
arduous  profession.  A  record  of  these  early 
days  has  been  left  to  the  world,  written  by 
himself,  and  embodied  in  an  autobiography 
dedicated  to  Godwin,  the  author  of  "  Caleb 
Williams,"  in  1805,  and  entitled  "  The  Look- 
ing-glass :  a  true  history  of  the  early  years 
of  an  artist,  calculated  to  awaken  the  emu- 
lation of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the 
pursuit  of  every  laudable  attainment,  partic- 
ularly in  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts." 
This  work  is  extant,  and  will,  doubtless,  fur- 
nish some  of  the  materials  for  a  life  of  the  au- 
thor. 

Mulready  appears  to  have  received  his  first 
encouragement  from  Banks,  the  sculptor ;  and 
from  the  time  when,  by  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance, he  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, he  marched  steadily  on  to  fame.  His 
early  pictures  gave  little  promise,  however,  of 
his  future  success,  ximong  the  first  works 
which  really  attracted  serious  attention  were 
"  The  Roadside  Inn"  and  "  Punch."  In 
1815,  when  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  painted 
the  picture  of  "  Idle  boys,"  which  led  to  his 
election  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  November  of  the  same  year  ;  and  three 
months  after  he  became  a  full  member  of  that 
body. 

After  his  election,  the  first  important  work 
he  exhibited  was  the  "  Wolf  and  the  Lamb." 
This  picture  was  magnificently  engraved  in 
line  by  Robinson  ;  and  the  plate  became  the 
property  of  the  Artists'  Annuity  Fund,  of 
which  Mulready  was  one  of  the  founders. 
The  original  is  in  the  Vernon  Collection  at 
South  Kensington.  After  this  he  exhibited 
"  The  Careless  Messenger,"  1821,  "  The  Con- 
valescent," 1822,  "  The  Widow,"  1824,  and 
"The  Cannon,"  1827.  Between  1830  and 
1848  he  produced  the  works  upon  which  his 
fame  rests,  and  many  of  which  are  among 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  English 
school.  During  these  eighteen  years  he 
painted  the  fine  picture  of  "The  Lascars," 
the  exquisite  little  picture  of"  The  Sonnet," 
"  First  Love,"  and  "  The  Ford,"— all  in  the 


Vernon  Collection.  In  1841-2  he  produced 
the  drawings  from  which  Thompson  engraved 
the  illustrations  to  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ; ' '  and  these  designs  are  perhaps  the 
best  test  of  his  mental  capacity  extant.  From 
three  of  these  designs  he  painted  pictures — 
"  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,"  "  Burchell 
and  Sophia  hay-making,"  and  "  The  Whis- 
tonian  Controversy."  The  first  of  these  three 
works  called  forth  almost  an  ovation  when  it 
was  exhibited"  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  and 
this  was  almost  the  culminating  point  of  Mul- 
ready's  fame.  Subsequently  he  produced 
"  The  Butt  "  (1848),  in  the  Vernon  Collec- 
tion, "  Women  Bathing  "  (1849),  by  which 
he  was  represented  in  Paris  in  1855.  "  The 
Young  Brother  "  was  exhibited  in  1857,  and 
became  the  property  of  the  nation  under  Mr. 
Vernon's  bequest.  "The  Toy-Seller"  was 
Mulready's  last  effort,  and  it  appeared  in  the 
Royal  Academy  last  year. 

Mulready's  career  is  especially  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  earnest-minded  student. 
Without  any  romarkable  genius,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  his 
epoch  by  the  diligent  exercise  of  his  facul- 
ties, physical  as  well  as  mental.  To  the  very 
last  day  of  his  life  he  was  still  a  student 
among  students  :  and  the  evening  before  he 
was  called  away  to  other  fields  of  labor  and 
of  praise  he  was  at  work  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy schools.  His  steadfast  attachment  to 
nature,  and  hatred  of  conventions,  was  well 
repaid,  for  "nature  never  yet  forsook  the 
heart  that  truly  loved  her."  He  learned  to 
imitate  her  with  understanding ;  and  his 
progress  is  marked  by  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  form  and  color  that  emulates  that  of 
the  most  highly  gifted  genius,  while  it  stands 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  any  mere 
student  work.  Conscious  of  his  great  ability, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  help  the  young,  yet  so 
to  help  them  as  a  father  and  a  brother  would 
have  done.  Those  who,  with  the  present 
writer,  have  had  the  priviledge  of  his  person- 
al friendship  will  be  more  fully  able  to  esti- 
mate his  loss.  They  know  that  the  country 
has  lost  a  great  painter  ;  but  they  feel  still 
more  that  a  just,  manly,  modest  and  courte- 
ous spirit  has  passed  away. 
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SEPTEMBER. — VIA    SOLITARIA. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Fair  September  !  month  of  dogs  and  birds, 

Month  of  leisure  and  the  double  barrel, 
Prose  for  thee  is  but  a  waste  of  words  : 

Take  a  carol.  » 

Pigeons  whirl  about  the  country-house, 

As,  profoundly  bored  by  railway  travel. 
We,  in  dog-cart,  driven  by  groom  of  nous, 
Crush  the  gravel. 

Picturesque  thy  manor-house,  old  friend  ; 

Noble  elm-trees  in  thy  noisy  rookery  ; 
Fair  thy  daughters  ;  and  (inglorious  end) 
Good  thy  cookery. 

Partridges  are  wild  upon  the  wing : 

As  we  plod  through  turnip  and  o'er  stubble, 
With  a  sudden  whirr  the  coveys  spring. 
Giving  trouble. 

Pleasant  toil  beneath  the  autumnal  sky  : 

Pleasant  interval — when  every  man  has 
D<Hie  his  best — for  sherry  and  Yorkshire  pie 
And  Cabanas. 

Pleasant,  too,  an  earlier  hour  than  all. 

When  old  Morpheus  has  men  by  the  neck  fast, 
I,  more  restless,  'neath  the  southern  wall, 
Wait  for  bseakfast. 

Just  a  ripe  peach  and  a  cigarette 

Pass  the  time.     Flirtation's  my  abhorrence  : 
Still  'twas  rather  nice  when  there  I  met 
Girlish  Florence. 

Wearing  some  light  prjnt,  the  pretty  elf- 
Just    the    morning  dress   that  you'd  expect 
her  in — 
And  her  rosy  mouth  had  lost  itself 
In  a  nectarine. 

Joyous  the  escape  from  politics 

To  such  scenes  as  those  I  well  remember. 
Will  the  Parcae  play  such  pleasant  tricks 
This  September  ? 

— Press. 


RUINED. 


The  room  is  dark,  the  lights  grow  pale  ; 
Am  I  struck  with  deadly  ail  ? 
Money — honor — yes,  I  know. 
There  they  go  ! 

All  upon  a  single  card  ! 
Oh,  but  it  is  very  hard  ! 
Life-long  hopes  at  one  fell  blow, 
There  they  go  ! 

O  my  love  !  my  brow  is  wet 
With  her  tender  kisses  yet ; 
None  again  shall  she  bestow — 
There  they  go  ! 

Boyhood's  hopes  of  future  days. 
Place  and  honor,  fame  and  praise. 
Paths  of  joy  and  peace  below. 
There  they  go  ! 


Come  and  take  me  when  you  will. 
Love  me,  hate  me,  cure,  or  kill  ; 
Thoughts  I've  none  for  ftiend  or  foe- 
There  they  go  ! 

— Transcript, 


VIA  SOLITARIA. 

Alone  I  -walk  the  peopled  city 

Where  each  seems  happy  with  his  own  ; 
0  friends,  I  ask  not  for  your  pity — 
I  walk  alone. 

No  more  for  me  yon  lake  rejoices. 

Though  wooed  by  loving  airs  of  June  ; 
0  turds,  your  sweet  and  piping  voices 
Are  out  of  tune. 

In  vain  for  me  the  elm-tree  arches 

Its  plumes  in  many  a  feathery  spray 
In  vain  the  evening's  starry  marches. 
And  sunlit  day. 

In  vain  your  beauty,  summer  flowers  ; 

Ye  cannot  greet  these  cordial  eyes, 
They  gaze  on  other  fields  than  ours — 
On  other  skies. 

The  gold  is  rifled  from  the  cofiFer, 

The  blade  is  stolen  from  the  sheath  ; 
Life  has  but  one  more  boon  to  off"er. 
And  that  is — Death. 


Yet  well  I  know  the  voice  of  Duty, 

And  theretcre  life  and  health  must  crare. 
Though  she  who  gave  the  world  its  beauty. 
Is  in  her  grave. 

I  live,  0  lost  one  !  for  the  Mving 

Who  drew  their  e<arliest  life  from  thee. 
And  wait,  until  with  glad  thanksgiving, 
I  shall  be  free. 

For  life  to  me  is  as  a  station 

Wherein,  apart,  a  traveller  stands — 
One  absent  long  from  home  and  nation. 
In  other  lands — 

And  I  as  he  who  stands  and  listens, 

Amid  the  twilight's  chill  and  gloom, 
To  hear,  approaching  in  the  distance. 
The  train  for  home. 

For  death  shall  bring  another  mat'ng — 

Beyond  the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 
In  yonder  shore  a  bride  is  waiting 
Until  I  come. 

In  yonder  field  are  children  playing,  - 
And  there — oh,  vision  of  delight ! — 
I  see  a  child  and  mother  straying 
In  robes  of  white. 

Thou,  then,  the  longing  heart  that  breakest,^ 

Stealing  the  treasures  one  by  one, 
I'll  call  thee  blessed  when  thou  makeat 
The  parted— one. 

— LidepcndenL 
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COLIN    CAMPBELL. COMPENSATION. 


COLIN    CAMPBELL,  LORD    CLYDE. 

DIED,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST   14, 
BURIED.  SATURDAY,  AUGUST   22,  1863. 

Another  great,  gray-headed  chieftain  gone 
To  join  hisi)rethren  on  the  silent  sliore! 

Another  link  "vvith  a  proud  past  undone! 
Another  stress  of  life-long  warfare  o'er! 

Few  months  have  passed  since  that  grey  head  we 
saw 
Bending  above  the  vault  where  Outram  slept  ; 
Lingering  as  if  reluctant  to  withdraw 
'  From  that  grave-side,  where  sun-bronzed  sol- 
diers wept. 

The  thought  filled  many  minds,  is  he  the  next 
To  take  his  place  within  the  Abbey  walls? 

A  gnarled  trunk,  by  many  tempests  vext. 
That  bears  its  honors  high,  even  as  it  falls. 

He  is  the  next !  the  name  that  was  a  fear 

To  England's  swarthy  foes,  all  India  through. 

Is  now  a  memory  !     No  more  fields  will  hear 
His  voice  of  stern  command,  that  rang  so  true. 

The  tartaned  ranks  he  led  and  loved  no  more 
Will  spring,  like  hounds  unleashed,  at  his  be- 
hest ; 

No  more  that  eye  will  watch  his  soldiers  o'er, 
As  mothers  o'ei'  their  babes,  awake,  at  rest. 

A  life  of  roughest  duty,  from  the  day 

When  with  the  boy's  down  soft  upon  his  chin. 

He  marched  to  fight,  as  others  run  to  play. 
Like  a  young  squire  his  knightly  spurs  to  win. 

And  well  he  won  them  ;  in  the  fever-swamp. 
In  foughten  field,  by  trench  and  leaguered  wall, 

In  the  blank  rounds  of  dull  routine,  that  damp 
Spirits  of  common  temper  more  than  all. 

He  trod  slow  steps  but  sure  ;  poor,  without 
friends. 

Winning  no  way,  save  by  his  sweat  and  blood  ; 
Heart-sick  too  often,  when  from  earned  amends 

He  saw  himself  swept  back  by  the  cold  flood. 

Against  which  all  must  strive,  who  strive  like 

him 

By  merit's  patient  strength  to  win  the  goal, 

Till  many  a  swimmer's  eye  grows  glazed  and 

dim, 

And  closes,  ere  the  tide  doth  shoreward  roll. 

Stout  heart,  strong  arm,  and  constant  soul  to  aid, 

He  sickened  not  nor  slackened,  but  swam  on  ; 

Though  o'er  his  head  thick  spread  the  chilling 

shade. 

And  oft,  twixt  seas,  both  shore  and  stars  seemed 

gone. 

Till  the  tide  turned,  and  on  the  top  of  flood 
The  night  spent  swimmer  bore  triumphant  in  ; 

And  honors  rained  upon  him,  bought  with  blood, 
And  long  deferred,  but  sweeter  so  to  Avin. 

And  fame  and  name  and  wealth  and  rank  were 
heaped 
On  the  gray  head  that  once  had  held  them 
high  ; 


But  weak  the  arm  which  that  late  harvest  reaped, 
And  all  a  knight's  work  left  him  was  to  die. 

Dead  !  with  his  honors  still  in  newest  gloss. 
Their  gold  in  sorry  contrast  with  his  gray  : 

But  by  his  life,  not  them,  we  rate  his  loss. 
And  for  sweet  peace  to  his  brave  spiri||^ray. 

No  nobler  soldier's  heart  was  ever  laid 
Into  the  silence  of  a  trophied  tomb  ; 

There  let  him  sleep — true  gold  and  thrice  assayed 
By  sword  and  fire  and  suffering — till  the  doom  ! 

— Punch. 


COMPENSATION. 

The  bruised  flower  more  fragrance  gives 
Than  those  of  hardy  growth  and  strong  ; 

And  scarce  a  bird  of  summer  lives 
His  life  of  song. 
But  bears  some  broken  joy  along. 

The  ripple  on  the  glassy  lake. 
The  breezy  murmur  of  the  trees, 

The  flowery  waves  of  dell  and  brake. 
Yea,  all  of  these 
Are  types  of  human  destinies. 

That  circle  on.  that  grieve  and  sigh, 
That  bloom  and  fade,  and  pass.,,  '^ay — 

While  not  the  meanest  flower  can  ^^ 
From  day  to  day,  "i*^ 

But  hath  its  own  appointed  way  : 

It  lives  again  through  endless  years. 
Each  atom  bearingVell  its  part  ; — 

And  thus,  0  dweller  of  the  spheres  ! 
O  human  heart ! 
Thou  shalt  thy  usefulness  impart. 

Thou  hast  a  germ  of  life  within, 
That  evermore  shall  deathless  be  ; 

By  mortal  sufferin^,^  l^ou  shalt  win 
The  liberty^' 
Of  all  that  is  enslaved  in  thee. 

Each  fliith,  each  hope,  each  warm  desire. 
Held  captive  in  the  chains  of  earth. 

Shall,  chastened  by  affliction's  power, 
-Hail  sorrow's  birth. 
And  deem  earth's  joys  of  little  worth. 

And  if  thou  art  so  circumstanced 
That  earthly  pleasures  are  not  thine. 

Then  shall  thy  soul  be  recompensed 
By  joys  divine : 
The  furnace  doth  the  gold  refine. 

Thou  atom  of  a  power  divine  ! 

Where'er  unhappiness  is  rife. 
There  let  a  bright  example  shine  : 
And,  all  thy  life. 
Assist  thy  brother  in  the  strife. 

*        — JVew  York  Observer. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  SUN  AS  A  DWELLING-PLACE. 
In  the  physics  of  the  universe,  as  in  the 
customs  of  human  societies,  there  are  many 
serious  qualifications  to  the  advantages  of  a 
central  situation.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
suggested ,  in  his  inaugural  address  last  week 
to  the  British  Association,  that  that  curiously 
mottled  appearance  of  the  sun's  bright  atmos- 
phere when  seen  through  a  telescope,  which 
has  given  rise  to  Mr.  Nasmyth's  expression 
about  the  solar  "willow-leaves,"  might  be 
due  to  "  organized  "  forms  of  matter;  and 
that  the  constant  supply  of  heat  which  warms 
the  whole  solar  system  may,  as  previous  as- 
tronomers have  suggested,  be  due  to  the  con- 
stant concussion  of  fall ino;  bodies  rushing  into 
the  centre  of  our  system,  and  heating  it  just 
as  his  own  cannon-balls  or  shells  heat  the 
great  targets  at  Shoeburyness.  Both  these 
suggestions  are,  of  course,  mere  guesses, 
though  the  latter,  at  least,  is  as  probable  as 
any  other  mere  conjecture  concerning  the 
source  of  the  solar  heat ;  but  both  of  them 
suggest  so  many  marvels  and  inconveniences 
which  woiJ'/i  attend  its  possible  inhabitants, 
if  it  col^^^,^'^e  the  habitation  of  beings  in  any 
way  rescmuling  the  inhabitantsof  this  earth, 
that  if  astronomers  were  to  acquiesce  in  them, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  latter  of  them,  the  sun 
would  probably  be  given  up  as  rapidly  as  the 
moon  to  that  desolating  theory  of  Dr.  Whew- 
ell,  which  refuses  to  give  rational  animals  a 
foothold  anywhere  in  the  universe  except  upon 
our  little  planet.  Certainly,  one  would  not 
choose  for  a  dwelling-place  a  sphere,  however 
majestic,  eternally  b()^fV1aarded  from  all  parts 
of  the  celestial  spacet?^^— a  world  into  which 
minute  planets,  that  had  been  travelling  from 
infinite  distances  with  a  constantly  acceler- 
ating speed,  should  be  constantly  crashing 
home,  where  the  annexation  of  a  comet  would 
be  an  every-day  event.  Sebastopol  or  Vicks- 
burg  under  siege  would  be  a  sort  of  heaven 
to  such  a  life  as  that,  besides  that,  they  at 
least  had  the  satisfaction  of  returning'  the 
fire,  which  would  be  impossible  for  the  sun, 
seeing  that  the  force  which  would  keep  up 
the  bombardment  would  be  of  no  alien  ori<rin, 
but  inseparable  from  its  own  existence.  The 
big  salamanders,  100,000  miles  in  area,  which 
Sir  AV .  Armstrong  pictured  as  floating  in  the 
solar  atmosphere,  and  this  heavy  celestial 
artillery,  are  alike  matters  of  conjecture ; 
but  of  the  sun  as  a  dwelling-place  for  em- 


bodied creatures  we  can  form  a  few  notions 
based  on  more  trustworthy  facts.  Indeed, 
the  elder  Hersehel,  who  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest theorists  about  the  sun's  spots,  always 
held  that  the  sun  might  be  inhabited ;  that 
its  solid  nucleus,  that  is,  need  not  be  so  hot 
as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  beings  organized 
more  or  less  as  we  are.  It  is,  at  least,  worth 
while  to  consider  what  sorts  and  degrees  of 
difference  such  a  life,  if  it  be  possible,  would 
imply,  even  without  an  atuiosphere  of  gigan- 
tic salamanders,  and  a  convergino;  fire  of  in- 
numerable  meteors  and  planetoids,  or  a  lash- 
ing by  cometary  tails  a  few  millions  of  miles 
in  length. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is,  no  doubt,  room 
enough  for  a  very  considerable  immigration 
there,  as  the  surface  of  the  sun  would  accom- 
modate in  mere  extent  the  population  of 
12,000  earths.  In  other  words,  if  the  earth 
had  been /z///y  peopled  during  12,000  genera- 
tions, and  all  its  population  translerred  to 
the  sun,  t!ie  sun  would  only  then  become 
fully  peopled,  supposing  its  surface  to  be  in 
the  same  proportion  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  the  muscular 
power  needed  for  walking  on  the  sun  would 
have  to  be  twenty-eight  times  as  great,  for  a 
man  of  the  sjime  size,  as  the  muscular  power 
needed  for  walking  on  the  earth.  The  sun 
is  very  much  less  dense  than  the  earth, — not 
much,  indeed,  above  the  density  of  water, — 
but  its  enormous  size  increases  the  gravitation 
there  to  twenty-eight  times  its  power  on 
earth.  Every  man,  therefore,  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  of  the  sun, — if  he  could 
*'  «.ve  thereat  all, — would  appear  to  himself  to 
liave  an  accumulation  of  twenty-seven  other 
men  upon  his  l)ack — a  weight  under  which  it 
is  needless  to  observe  that  no  iiuman  muscles 
could  stagger.  However,  swimming  upon 
such  a  surface,  in  any  fluid  as  light  as  water 
(and  the  bulk  of  tlie  sun  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  fluid  at  least  as  light  as  this),  would  be 
far  easier  than  it  is  here  ;  for  all  weights 
being  multiplied  by  about  twenty-eight,  the 
diflerence  between  the  weight  of  the  water 
displaced  and  of  the  human  body — which 
measures  the  supporting  force — would  also 
be  multiplied  by  twenty-eight ;  and  just  in 
proportion,  therefore,  as  thediificulty  of  walk- 
ing is  increased  there,  that  of  swimming  (in 
such  a  fluid  as  our  water)  would  be  dimin- 
ished. 

But  these  differences  arc  trifling  compared 
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with  the  differences  arisins;  from  the  central 
position  of  the  sun.  To  inhabitants  of  that 
globe  there  would  be  no  such  phenomena  as 
day  and  night,  but  a  perpetual  and  uniform 
blaze,  like  the  lio;ht  with  which  the  roofs  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  nightly  lighted 
up.  though  infinitely  intense,  would  be  al- 
ways blazing  above  that  semi-transparent 
cloudy  screen  which  Sir  "VYilliam  Herschel 
thought  might  temper  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  solar  world.  Most  of  our  best  astrono- 
mers believe  that  the  sun  has  three  strata  of 
atmospliere.  The  highest  stratum  is  a  gen- 
uine atmosphere  like  our  own,  the  existence 
of  wliich  is  betrayed  by  the  red  beads  of  the 
Bolar  eclipse,  due  to  the  same  atmospheric 
cause  as  the  red  light  of  sunset,  and  also  by 
the  comparative  paleness  of  the  edges  of  the 
solar  disc  (whose  obliquer  light  would  travel 
to  us  through  much  more  of  this  atmosphere 
than  the  light  from  the  centre).  The  middle 
is  the  phosphorescent  atmosphere  in  which 
the  light  (and  perhaps  heat)  of  the  sun  is 
situated.  The  lowest  one,  again,  is  an  at- 
mosphere full  of  thick  cloud,  which  is  seen 
by  us  only  when  one  of  the  cavities  opens  in 
the  outer  atmosphere  which  we  call  "  spots  " 
on  the  sun.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  illuminating  power  of  the  sun  is 
quite  external  to  its  principal  mass, — for  it 
is  proved  that  the  spots  are  cavities  in  the 
illuminating  surface  showing  a  much  darker 
world  beneath.  Sir  David  Brewster,  indeed, 
believes  that  though  the  iigkt  of  the  sun  is 
derived  from  the  higher  strata  of  its  atmos- 
pherc,  its  heat  comes  from  the  body  of  the  sun 
itself,  and  urges,  we  believe,  in  confirmation, 
that  those  years  are  hottest  when  there  are 
most  of  these  dark  spots  on  the  sun,  instead 
of  when  there  are  fewest.  This,  however,  is 
an  exceedingly  doubtful  fact,  and  probably 
there  are  as  yet  no  data  for  deciding  it  cither 
way.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  light  and  heat  are  derived  from 
the  same  source,  and  that  since  we  have  at 
times  glimpses  into  the  recesses  of  a  darker 
sphere,  that  darker  sphere  would  also  be  a 
cooler  sphere  than  we  usually  connect  with 
our  visible  sun.  Indeed,  if  inhabitable  at  all, 
it  would  need  to  be.  The  temperature  of  the 
sun's  heated  surface  is  calculated  to  be  seven 
times  as  hot  as  the  hottest  known  blast  fur- 
nace. "  It  would  require  the  combustion  of 
more  than  130,000  lbs.,  or  nearly  sixty  tons 
of  coal  per  lioui\  on  each  S'/uare/ool  of  the 


sun's  surface,  to  prdduce  a  heat  equal  to  that 
radiated  from  the  solar  orb."  We  can  easily 
imagine  how  very  thick  a  stratum  of  cloud 
and  air  it  would  need  to  protect  the  solar  in- 
habitants, if  such  there  are,  from  a  heat  and 
light  so  intense  and  so  constant,  where  there 
is  no  periodic  light  to  lower  the  temperature 
and  rest  the  eye  after  the  heat  and  glare  of 
the  day.  This  heat  and  light  would  have  to 
shine  through  a  most  effectively  protecting 
roof  of  cloud  to  be  in  any  way  consistent 
with  human  or  quasi-human  organisms.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  reasonably  argued 
that  the  heat  we  picture  to  ourselves  must  at 
some  point  or  other  be  tempered,  if  only 
towards  the  very  centre  of  the  solar  globe, 
since  it  would  otherwise  reduce  the  whole 
globe  to  gas,  while  the  sun  has,  in  fact,  an 
average  density  greater  than  water ;  and  this 
being  so,  there  must  be  a  limit  at  which  this 
enormous  heat  is  reduced — though,  of  course, 
the  nearest  approach  to  solidity  wi^/i^  be  seas 
of  molten  iron.  Still  the  probability  of  some 
deep  cloudy  stratum  of  atmosphere  envelop- 
ing a  cooler  world  seems  considerable. 

But  even  if  this  be  so,  the  vqi  t  difference 
between  the  physical  situation  ofj^  ^  ,  Sunites 
and  that  of  our  race  would  scarcely  be  much 
diminished.  With  a  sufficiently  thick  sea  of 
cloud  betw^een  them  and  the  intolerable  lisht 
and  heat,  they  might  manage  to  exist,  like 
the  fabled  mermen  who,  living  on  the  ocean 
floor,  saw  sunlight  only  through  the  unfath- 
omable depths  of  the  sea.  But  then,  though 
living  in  the  centre  of  our  system,  they  could 
never  know  that  there  was  a  system  at  all 
beyond  this  centre. -^  They  could  not  even 
know  that  their  ovra  sun  revolves  in  about 
twenty-five  and  a  half  of  our  days  on  its  own 
axis.  For  no  celestial  phenomena  at  all 
could  be  accessible  to  them.  The  constant 
and  uniform  light  would  shut  them  in  far 
more  effectually  than  any  darkness ;  and  the 
cloud  which  would  be  essential  to  soften  that 
constant  and  uniform  light  would  be  a  second 
screen.  We  could  never  know  that  our  own 
earth  revolved  on  its  axis  if  a  blaze  stronger 
than  the  strongest  noon  always  shut  out  the 
night.  And  the  solar  inhabitants  certainly 
would  be  far  more  effectually  cut  off  from 
astronomy,  both  by  their  liglit  and  by  the 
internal  screen  which  would  interrupt  the 
light,  than  by  any  darkness.  The  planet 
Neptune  would  have  a  better  chance  of  good 
astronomers  than  the  sun.     The  absence  of 
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•  anything  like  night  and  dew,  affd  of  all  the 
consequent  periodic  changes  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  world,  would  certainly  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  character  of  the  agriculture, 
and  natural  history.  Sleep  might  perhaps 
exist  without  night,  but  both  plants  and  ani- 
mals must  have  a  different  structure  in  order 
to  secure  it.  Then,  too,  there  could  be  no 
change  of  the  seasons,  and  even  mountains, 
instead  of  rising  into  a  colder  zone,  would 
probably  rise  into  a  hotter.  The  equator  of 
the  sun,  indeed,  would.  Sir  John  Herschel 
thinks,  be  hotter  than  its  poles,  owing  to  the 
greater  accumulation  of  the  third  or  external 
atmosphere  around  its  central  belt  (just  as 
water  set  spinning  gets  heaped  up  round  the 
middle  and  flattened  at  both  ends),  so  keep- 
ing the  heat  in  more  at  the  equator  than  at 
the  poles.  And  to  this  Sir  John  Herschel 
ascribes  the  spots  vfhich  appear  and  disappear 
in  two  belts — corresponding  to  the  belts  of 
our  trade-winds — on  the  sun's  surface.  He 
thinks  these  are  apertures  caused  by  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere  breaking  through  the  fiery 
atmosphere,  in  eddies  like  water-spouts, — for 
reasons  analogous  to  those  which  restrict  cir- 
cular whirlwinds  and  water-spouts  even  on 
our  earth  io  the  region  of  the  trade-winds. 
Tlie  notion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  these 
spots  on  the  sun  have  been  observed  to  spin 
round  on  some  axis  of  their  own.  before  clos- 
ing in,  just  as  if  they  were  of  the  nature  of 
monstrous  eddies.  But  even  these  tornadoes, 
which  in  certain  latitudes  of  the  sun,  perhaps 
break  through  as  far  as*  the  lower  envelope 
of  cloud,  can  scarcely  open  to  the  Sunites  a 
tunnel  through  which  they  could  see  the  stars, 
— for  if  it  really  penetrate  the  inner  veil  of 
cloud,  it  would  probably  carry  fire  and  de- 
struction with  it. 

In  a  word,  the  Sunites  must  in  all  proba- 
bility pay  for  their  central  position  by  being 
quite  ignorant  of  it,  and  of  thousands  of  other 
phenomena  to  which  the  alternation  of  night 
and  day,  summer  and  winter,  are  absolutely 
essential.  "  A  glorious  privacy  of  light "  is 
theirs,   if  glorious   it  be.     Illumined  by  a 


mighty  spherical  chandelier,  rather  than  a 
sun,  which  they  can  never  turn  down,  which 
roofs  in  their  universe  and  roofs  out  the  in- 
finitude of  worlds,  they  might,  if  they  had 
any  suspicion  of  the  truth,  say,  with  the 
poet : — 

"  Oh  !   who  could  tell  such  darkness  lay  con- 
cealed 
Beneath  thy  beams,  0  Sun?     Or  who  could 

find, 
When  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  lay  revealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us 
blind?" 

— nay,  to  more  than  countless  worlds  outside 
them, — for  to  the  varieties  of  torrid  and  frigid 
zone,  of  spring-time  and  harvest,  of  morning 
and  evening, — probably  even  of  work  and 
rest, — and  to  a  large  proportion  of  that  which 
makes  countless  worlds  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion within,  the  same  dreadful  uniformity  of 
splendor  would  equally  blind  them.  Then, 
too,  shadow  would  be  as  rare  there  as  it  is 
frequent  here, — for  the  light  always  flowing 
equally  from  North,  South,  East,  and  West, 
it  would  be  only  at  a  door,  window,  or  a  cav- 
ern's mouth,  where  the  other  quarters  were 
protected  from  the  light,  that  shadow  would 
be  seen.  Imagine  all  the  intellectual  fruits 
of  such  varieties  struck  out  of  cur  literature 
and  history,  and  what  would  the  human  mind 
be?  The  sun  may  be  a  dwelling-place  for 
beings  whose  inner  world  has  begun  to  de- 
velop itself  regularly  without  the  stimulus 
of  outward  variety  and  change,  but  scarcely 
for  any  natures  less  advanced.  That  which 
knov^s  "  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turn- 
ing "  must  either  be  God  or  nothing, — the 
highest  life  or  the  most  al^solute  nonentity. 
If  we  did  live  there,  we  should  soon,  perhaps, 
prefer  being  bombarded  by  fragments  of  planet 
rushing  sunwards,  even  at  the  risk  of  annihi- 
lation, to  the  hot,  changeless  uniformity  of 
such  an  orb.  We  almost  wonder  no  one  has 
suggested  the  sun  as  a  physical  locality  of  the 
place  of  torture.  That  it  would  make  evil 
the  root  and  centre  of  our  system,  would  only 
be  an  additional  recommendation  to  a  very 
popular  form  of  modern  theology. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
HATRED. 

Menage  says,  somewhere  or  other,  that  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  hate  gratis — that  is 
to  say,  he  explains,  "from  antipathy."  It 
required  much  acutcnessand  much  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  load  words  so  slender  with 
such  a  weight  of  meaning.  For  if  life  is  full 
of  disappointments  in  love,  it  may  be  said,  in 
another  point  of  view,  to  be  equally  full  of 
blunders  in  hatred.  Fielding  tells  us  that 
the  great  lesson  in  life  is  to  learn  to  buy  noth- 
ing too  dear  ;  and  Menage's  application  of 
the  rule  is,  not  to  sell  your  hatred  for  noth- 
ing. But  although  this  is  the  humorous  sense 
which  lies  on  the  surface  of  his  words,  they 
cover  one  of  the  widest  and  most  painful 
tracts  of  human  feeling.  As  soon  aff  we  be- 
gin to  put  two  thoughts  together,  we  begin 
to  hate,  no  less  than  to  love,  and  the  whole 
universe  of  things  and  men  seems  at  first  to 
be  roughly  divided  between  our  loves  and 
hatreds.  And  those  whose  feelings  run  fur- 
thest  in  one  direction  are  apt  also  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme.  Life  might  almost  be  described 
as  one  long  training  of  our  sympathies  and 
antipathies.  We  must  all  of  us  be  conscious 
of  the  gradual  shifting,  the  gradual  wear  and 
tear,  the  slow  detritus  of  our  early  antipathies. 
Later  life  is  generally  much  less  prone  to  in- 
stinctive aversion.  Men  gradually  learn  not 
to  give  their  hatred  (/ratis.  They  have  come 
to  know  the  price  of  their  wMstle.  Perhaps 
the  temper  of  mind  they  have  arrived  at  is 
less  lofty,  but  it  is  more  rational,  and  nearer 
the  truth.  And  if  their  sentiments  of  hostil- 
ity savor  more  of  calculation  than  of  romance, 
they  are  less  likely  to  fall  into  the  illusion  of 
the  young  mouse  on  her  entrance  into  life, 
who  thought  the  gallant  cock  the  most  terri- 
ble of  monsters,  but  fell  straightway  in  love 
with  the  cat  as  the  most  angelic  of  beings. 

In  earlier  days,  as  in  their  love,  so  ardent 
characters  take  a  conscious  pride  in  the  spon- 
taneity and  exuberance  of  their  hatred.  Ha- 
tred for  its  own  sake  seems  more  natui*al  than 
hatred  for  an  injury.  "  I  hate  him,  because 
I  hate  him,"  seems  more  noble,  just  as  "  1 
hate  him,  because  he  has  done  me  harm," 
seems  too  sordid  and  mean  in  the  eyes  of  gen- 
erous youth.  Thus  the  first  tendency  of  the 
very  young  is  to  hate  things  for  what  they 
are,  rather  than  for  the  way  in  which  they 
aflPect  one's  self.  But  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  early  hatred  attaches  to 


things  for  what  they  seem  to  be,  rather  than 
for  what  they  really  are.  The  mask  imposes 
upon  youth,  and  acts  upon  the  young  imagi- 
nation as  a  scarlet  cloth  upon  a  Spanish  bull. 
Thus  the  tender  girl,  who  comes  out  for  her 
first  season  in  London,  is  apt  to  fancy  that 
every  man  with  a  big  beard  and  astern  coun- 
tenance is  a  Socrates,  of  a  stern,  superhuman 
disposition,  who  lives  in  contemplation  and 
the  clouds.  If  he  has  hard  features,  she  im- 
mediately concludes  that  he  has  a  hard  heart 
and  a  bad  temper.  But  if  his  face  is  smooth, 
his  brow  clear,  and  he  has  a  laughing  blue 
eye,  though  he  be  a  very  lago  of  deceit  and 
cruelty,  she  will  endow  his  disposition  with 
all  the  soft  attributes  of  his  countenance. 
Nor  is  she  to  be  blamed.  Are  not  men,  to 
their  dying  day,  beguiled  by  pretty  faces  and 
soft  voices  in  women?  Even  La  Rochefou- 
cauld thought  the  subject  worth  speculating 
upon,  and  puzzled  his  clever  brain  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  between  the  appearance 
and  the  reality.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said 
that  the  instinctive  aversions  of  childhood 
and  youth  are  often  more  rational  than  they 
seem.  The  voice  of  nature  is  never  to  be  de- 
spised. And  probably  the  instinct  of  youth 
is  co-extensive  with  its  wants.  Nor  does  it 
follow,  because  in  laier  life  we  have  learned 
to  love  and  appreciate  a  character  which  re- 
pelled us  as  children,  that  such  a  character 
ought,  when  we  were  younger,  to  have  suited 
us.  A  child  is  not  expected  to  sympathize 
with  hoary  statesmanship  and  learning  hidden 
behind  the  mask  of  rygged  visage  and  uncouth 
form.  Stiir  on  the  whole,  the  balance  of 
experience  is  that  our  early  aversions  are  too 
often  misplaced,  and  that,  as  we  grow  older 
and  wiser  and  more  worldly — as  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  wants  become  more  mani- 
fold and  intricate — so  the  early  milk  of  purely 
external  good-nature,  which  is  the  child's 
ideal,  ceases  to  satisfy  us,  and  we  learn  to 
sympathize  with  and  see  the  use  and  excel- 
lence of  many  characters  and  many  views 
some  of  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
pulisive  to  us.  Nor  can  anything  be  objected 
to  this,  for,  after  all,  the  process  only  brings 
us  nearer  to  that  Power  which  looks  intelli- 
gently and  benignly  on  the  infinitude  of 
things  and  men. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  many  people 
speculate  upon  the  nature  of  hatred  in  gen- 
eral, or  examine  very  carefully  into  the  na- 
ture of  their  own  hatreds  in  particular.    Like 
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fire,  hatred,  however  it  may  burn,  is  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  handle.  And  we  seem  more 
busy,  when  we  are  once  ablaze,  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  being  on  fire,  and  for  letting  the  fire 
burn  out,  than  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  or 
to  understand  its  exact  bearings.  Hatred 
and  love  arc,  it  is  true,  at  the  opposite  poles 
to  one  another.  But  it  does  not  seem  that 
either  indifference  or  friendship  lies  on  the  line 
between  the  two.  Indifference  and  friend- 
ship do  not  strictly  belong  to  early  youth. 
They  are  later  and  artificial  developments. 
A  child  loves  or  hates,  likes  or  dislikes.  A 
child  is  rarely  indifferent,  and  can  scarcely 
understand  friendship — which  is  a  limited, 
defined,  and,  as  it  were,  constitutional  form 
of  attachment,  with  its  tacit  customs,  rules, 
and  laws,  essentially  distinct  from  the  "  all 
or  nothing  "  of  love,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
requiring  far  more  delicate  management. 
There  is,  indeed,  friendship  and  friendship; 
and  we  may  pass  from  indifference  to  some 
kinds  of  friendship,  and  from  friendship  to 
indifference,  more  easily  than  from  either  to 
hatred  or  love.  But  it  is  easier  for  hatred  to 
pass  into  love,  or  for  love  to  pass  into  hatred, 
than  for  either  to  pass  into  real  indifference. 
Where  real  love  or  hatred  has  ever  fairly  en- 
tered, a  flutter  of  attention  commonly  outlives 
its  departure,  which  shows  that  true  indiffer- 
ence will  never  more  be  possible.  Perhaps  a 
touch  of  indifference  is  the  safest  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  lasting  and  delicate 
friendship.  Nothing  on  the  direct  line  of 
passion  which  runs  between  love  and  hatred 
is  ever  quite  safe.  And  a  touch  of  ice  lends 
charms  to  the  warmest  feelings  and  the  most 
loyal  attachments,  which  none  but  very  highly 
organized  minds  can  appreciate.  The  worst 
that  can  happen  to  a  friendship  which  has 
arisen  out  of  indifference  is  to  return  to  in- 
difference. But  passionate  love  is  never  se- 
cure from  sudden  gusts  of  hatred,  as  it  is 
never  certain  that  hatred  may  not  pass  into 
ardent  love.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  from 
indifference,  men  and  women  are  often  known 
to  pass  into  love,  through  friendsliip.  But 
such  love  will  generally  be  a  feeble  love,  a 
weakling  passion.  A  love  like  this  is  too 
feeble  to  travel  into  hatred,  and  gradually 
falls  back  into  indifference.  La  Bruyere  says 
that  the  most  difficult  form  of  love  to  cure  is 
love  at  first  sight.  And  so  hatred  at  first 
sight  ought  also  to  last  the  longest.  Possibly 
it  does.     Be  this  as  it  may,  as  a  rule,  it  will 


be  admitted  that,  except  in  peculiar  cases, 
hatred  gradually  disappears  with  increased 
familiarity — and  a  great  consolation  this  is. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  make  more  allowance 
for  defects  which  we  can  understand,  and  for 
consequences  which  we  can  calculate  and 
guard  against.  On  the  other,  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  corrects  many  errors,  and 
dispels  many  illusions  into  which  people  are 
apt  to  fall  regarding  those  whom  they  do  not 
know. 

There  are,  however,  certain  characters,  and 
those  not  by  any  means  the  worst,  to  whom 
the  indulgence  of  a  good  hot  hatred  is  as 
refreshino;  and  delio;htful — we  should  rather 
say,  delicious — as  the  luxury  of  love  is  to 
others.  And  this  is  intelligible.  Love  and 
hatred  being  on  the  same  line  of  passionate 
emotion,  the  only  difference  with  them  is, 
that  the  habitual  emotion  which  constitutes 
their  life  lies  nearer  to  the  pole  of  hatred. 
One  might  almost  say,  but  for  the  fear  of  a 
paradox,  that  hatred  is,  in  fact,  the  form  love 
takes  in  them.  It  is  their  form  of  passionate 
care  and  attention.  Instead  of  the  slow  and 
agonizing  simmer  of  love,  theirs  is  the  slow, 
and  to  them  delicious,  simmer  of  hatred. 
Nor  is  this  state  of  things  without  analogy 
among  the  lower  animals.  The  male  spider 
so  loves  the  female  that  he  puts  her  to  death, 
and  cats  her  if  she  does  not  run  away.  This, 
however,  she  takes  very  great  pains  to  do, 
though  she  does  not  always  succeed  in  doing 
it,  and  then  she  pays  the  penalty  of  having 
inspired  that  form  of  love  whicii  is  hatred. 
So  among  men,  who  among  them  all  embody 
the  perfect  circle  and  encyclopoBdia  of  sublu- 
nary sentiment,  there  arc  those  to  whom  a 
good  hatred  is  naturally  congenial.  It  is  a 
perpetual  source  of  life,  and  a  Clip  to  the  full 
sense  of  overflowing  existence.  Love,  even 
the  most  passionate  love,  is  probably  not  to 
be  compared  for  intensity  of  sensation  with  a 
full-blown  hatred.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sweet  emotion,  though  the  fruit  be 
bitter.  So,  in  nature,  the  most  poisonous 
plants  may  bear  lovely  blossoms  to  the  sun, 
and  their  fruit  may  have  a  certain  beauty  to 
the  eye.  And  these  plants  have  a  growth 
and  an  enjoyment,  so  far  as  life  is  an  enjoy- 
ment, of  their  own.  And  as  poison  is  the 
life  of  these  plants,  hatred  is  the  life  of  cer- 
tain natures.  They  regard  a  state  of  hatred 
as  veterans  regard  the  state  of  war — namely, 
as  a  glorious  and  noble,  and  not  unlovely. 
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condition^ to  which  death  may  indeed  be  inci- 
dental, but  only  under  more  chivalrous  rules. 
Those  who  hate  in  this  manner  are  not  unfre- 
quently  otherwise  of  a  very  noble  and  lofty 
disposition,  jBUed  with  the  most  magnificent 
sentiments.  Such  persons  are  apt  to  be  even 
more  jealous  than  the  most  loyal  friend  can 
be,  towards  those  whom  they  hate,  of  all  the 
recognized  formularies,  of  all  the  courtesies 
and  amenities  of  warfare.  Many  a  short- 
coming which  a  friend  would  innocently  per- 
mit himself  to  fall  into  towards  another  friend, 
they  would  be  inconsolable  if  they  were  guilty 
of  towards  the  tenderly  cherished  object  of 
their  tenderly  cherished  aversion.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  this  form  of  hatred  were  in 
the  nature  of  the  intensest  occupation  vouch- 
safed to  mankind. 

We  have  said  that  the  instinctive  hatreds 
of  youth  grow  fewer  in  number  with  increas- 
ing years.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
wliether  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  the 
habits  of  mind  engendered  by  active  pursuits, 
do  not  expose  men  to  other  fits,  equally  blind, 
sudden  and  uncontrollable,  of  hatred,  arising 
out  of  sudden  misconception,  imagined  slights, 
fancied  insults,  and  hypothetical  wrongs.  A 
novelist  inay  come  to  the  irresistible  conclu- 
sion that  such  and  such  a  journalist,  and  no 
other,  must  certainly  be  the  man  who  wrote 
that  horrid  article  upon  his  or  her  pet  novel. 
Or  a  politician  may  be  quite  sure  that  such  a 
writer,  and  no  other,  made  that  oflensive  re- 
mark about  him  in  a  leading  article.  One  of 
the  most  curious  parts  of  a  journalist's  expe- 
rience who  happens  to  be  behind  the  scenes  is 
to  observe  how  many  persons  feel  quite  sure, 
first,  that  particular  articles  are  written  by 
particular  men  ;  and,  next,  that  such  and  such 
passages  were  especially  aimed  at  them.  It 
is  needless  to  add  how,  almost  universally, 
they  are  at  fault.  Again,  how  frequently 
does  it  happen  that  a  look,  a  word,  an  up- 
lifted eyebrow,  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  an  im- 
perceptible smile,  a  cut  in  the  street,  a  yawn, 
a  joke,  a  tone  of  voice,  an  infinitesimal  slight, 
perfectly  accidental  and  unintentional,  prob- 
ably unconscious — or  if  not  unconscious,  with- 
out any  reference  to  present  circumstances,  or 
if  with  any  such  reference,  of  the  most  casual 
kind,  and  forgotten  the  next  moment — how 
often  do  trifles  such  as  these  lay  the  founda- 


tion of  deep  and  lasting  enmities  towards  per- 
sons wholly  innocent  of  such  terrible  copse- 
quences  !  Hatreds  like  these  may  and  do  arise 
out  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  nothing.  They 
may  also  have  a  solid  foundation  in  substan- 
tial and  irreparable  but  unintentional  injury, 
and  even  then  the  person  who  has  committed 
it  may  be  wholly  unaware  of  the  sentiments 
entertained  towards  him  or  her.  The  discov- 
ery of  unexpected  hatred  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  experiences  in  life — so  painful  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Englishmen,  per- 
haps the  most  sensitive  of  human  beings,  be- 
come in  the  long  run  so  guarded,  reserved, 
and  fenced  about  in  formalities. 

If  it  is  melancholy  to  look  back  upon  the 
long  desert  of  feeling  and  waste  of  life  implied 
in  misplaced  and .  bootless  affections  lavished 
upon  objects  wortliless  or  unattainable,  there 
is  not  unfrequently  some  compensation  in  the 
softening  and  elevating  influence  of  the  feel- 
ings themselves.  But  there  can  be  little  com- 
pensation for  the  poignant  regrets  with  which 
men  must  look  back  upon  the  corroding  effects 
of  inveterate  hatreds,  if  at  any  time  they  dis- 
cover that  in  reality  they  have  been  blind 
victims  of  a  wretched  hallucination,  and 
that,  had  they  but  known  it,  the  objects  of 
their  ignorant  aversion  were  actually  most 
worthy  and  deserving  of  their  love.  But, 
even  without  such  a  discovery,  the  time  will 
usually  come  when  a  reflecting  mind,  in 
calmer  moments,  considers  the  nothingness 
of  the  object  in  comparison  with  the  immen- 
sity of  the  emotion.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
particular  hatred  may  have  become  a  habit 
and  a  necessity.  But  the  object  of  it  has 
dwindled  into  nothing,  the  body  lies  shriv- 
elled up  within  the  hardened  shell,  beyond 
the  power  of  remaining  years  to  resuscitate 
or  soften  it.  Those  who  are  subject  to  this 
form  of  hatred  make  no  display  of  it.  They 
are  only  conscious  of  a  petrifaction,  lying 
somewhere  in  the  heart  of  their  being,  inert, 
innoxious,  but  hard,  round  which  the  daily 
ripple  of  their  sensibilities  oscillates  and  plays 
without  response,  as  the  tide  frets  round  the 
basement  of  the  unconscious  cliff.  These  are 
not,  perhaps,  the  commonest  cases,  but  to  de- 
scribe all  the  varieties  of  hatred  would  be  to 
pass  half  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  human 
mind  in  review. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
SERVITUDE  FOR  LIFE  (A  BRIEF  DIALOGUE). 

BY    J.    M.    LUDLOW. 

[Most  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  little 
article  in  our  last  have  been  astounded  that 
the  question  between  the  North  and  the 
South  should  have  been  stated  as  it  was  there 
stated — that  Slavery  should  have  been  de- 
scribed by  any  one  simply  as  "  a  hiring  for 
life."  As  Mr.  Carlyle  must  have  had  all 
the  grounds  of  this  astonishment  (even  those 
which  our  respected  contributor  now  brings 
forward)  familiarly  in  his  mind  when  he  used 
his  phrases,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  had 
somehow  convinced  himself  of  their  substan- 
tial fitness  nevertheless.  Perhaps  he  had  not 
Slavery  only  in  view,  but  the  whole  visible 
difference  of  dispositions  between  South  and 
North,  as  extending  to  their  modes  of  pro- 
viding themselves  with  all  kinds  of  service — 
that  of  politicians  and  leading  men  included. 
But,  doubtless,  Slavery  was  mainly  in  his 
thoughts. — Editor. 'I 

Frederick  Maximus.  Harkee  here,  Dan,  you 
black  nigger  rascal.  You're  no  longer  a  slave, 
you're  a  servant  hired  for  life. 

r.  C.  Niger.  By  golly  !  Wife  and  chil'n 
servants  for  life  too,  massa  ? 

F.  M.  Yes,  all  you  niggers.  But  you  must 
work  all  the  same,  you  know. 

T.  C  N.  Iss,  massa.  What  wages  you 
gib? 

F.  M.  Wages,  you  rascal?  Quart  of  corn 
a  day  and  three  shirts  and  pantaloons  a  year, 
for  legal  hours  of  work  ;  fourteen  hours  a  day 
for  half  the  year,  and  fifteen  the  other  half.* 

T.  C.  N.  Any  priv'leges,  massa? 

F.  M.  Privileges  ?  Ila  !  ha  !  Yes,  priv- 
ileges of  John  Driver's  whip,  or  of  such  other 
*  Laws  of  South  Carolina. 


punishment  as  I  choose  to  inflict,  and  of  not 
being  believed  on  oath  if  you  go  and  peach 
against  me,  and  of  being  sold  down  South 
when  I  please,  and  of  being  converted  by  any 
parson  whom  I  choose  to  allow. 

T.  C.  N.  Hm.  Wife  and  chil'n  my  own 
dis  time,  massa  ? 

F.  M.  Ila  !  ha  !  ha !  Yes— till  I  or  Mr. 
Overseer  wantthem.  But  you  have  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  another  wife  as  often  as  I  allow 
it,  and  of  having  as  many  children  as  it  pays 
me  to  bring  up. 

T.  C.  N.  Beg  pardon,  massa,  but  what  for 
you  call  me  servant  hired  for  life  ? 

F.  M.  What  for,  you  rascal  ?  Because  a 
great  man,  after  whom  I  named  you,  when 
he  had  written  a  d — d  good  book  on  the 
"  nigger  question,"  says  that  is  all  the  dif- 
ference between  you  and  those  mean  white- 
livered  Yankee  working  men,  who  are  hired 
by  the  month  or  the  day. 

T.  C.  N.  Massa,  if  him  book  good  book, 
why's  I  not  priv'leged  to  learn  read  it? 

F.  M.  Read ,  you  infernal  scoundrel !  Why, 
if  any  one  were  to  help  you  to  learn,  the  law 
gives  him  fine  and  imprisonment  or  lashes,* 
and  what  do  you  suppose  you'd  get?  So  off 
with  you.  .  .  .  Stay — how  old  is  that  yellow 
nigger,  your  wife's  daughter  ? 

T.  C.  N.  Born  three  weeks  'fore  Miss 
Susy,  massa. 

F.  M.  She'll  fetch  a  right  smart  price  at 
Mobile,  now  that  New  Orleans  .  *.  . 

T.  C.N.  {Aside,  while  f/oin(/  aivay.)  Dey 
say  de  Yankees  aint  bery  long  way.  Wish 
dey  was  heeah.  Wish  dey'd  gib  me  a  rifle 
'fore  I  dies. 

*  Laws  of  South  Carolina. 


A  PASSAGE  in  the  speech  with  which  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  —  Duruy  —  accompa- 
nied the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  Sorboune 
this  year  is  so  characteristic  that  we  shall  quote 
it  in  full.  After  having  made  the  announcement 
that  henceforth  Modern  History  up  to  the  present 
day  was  to  form  part  of  the  instruction,  the  min- 
ister continued  :  "Our  pupils  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  they  do  not  know  the 
state  of  that  modern  society  of  which  they  are 
active  members.  Through  their  studies  they  are 
the  contemporaries  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  but  not  of  Napoleon  III.  Hence  so 
much  ignoi-ance  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  are  to  live — so  much  error,  deception — so 
many  people  who  belong  neither  to  their  time  nor 
to  their  country.     We  have  a  classical  education. 


and  this  is  well  ;  but  we  have  no  national  edu- 
cation, and  this  is  bad.  The  emperor  wishes 
this  to  be  altered.  A  happy  fate  has  granted  to 
me,  that  I  stand  in  near  relation  to  the  one  upon 
whom  the  wishes  of  the  world  are  directed,  and 
who  of  all  princes  loves  your  studies  best  and 
knows  most  of  them.  Believe  that  from  a  man 
who  has  never  yet  flattered  any  one.  You  are 
the  Finance  of  the  future,  and  you  may  bear  high 
your  heads  and  your  hope  :  for  he  who  holds  the 
destiny  of  our  country  in  his  mijjiity  hands  has 
a  great  heart  and  a  noble  understanding.  The 
really  most  liberal  man  of  the  empire  is  the 
emperor."  It  must  not  be  omitted  at  the  same 
time  that,^  in  the  further  course  of  his  speech, 
the  Minister  called  France  "  The  Moral  Centre 
of  the  World."— Reader. 


\ 
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From  The  Reader. 
A  BOOK  FOR  THE  BEACH. 
A  Book  for  the  Beach.     By  Blan chard  Jer- 

rold.     Two  Volumes.     Skeet. 

We  heard  some  time  since  of  a  bazaar, 
licld  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  the  laud- 
able motive  of  regenerating  the  Gael,  the 
Buccess  of  which  was  most  apparent  in  the 
instance  of  one  stall  fu-mished  from  the 
penny-toy  department  of  the  German  Fair  in 
Regent  Street,  London.  These  penny  trin- 
kets sold  at  about  two  thousand  per  cent, 
profit ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poor 
Gael  appreciated  properly  the  sacrifice  of 
conscience  made  on  his  behalf  by  the  fair 
ones  of  the  north.  But,  setting  aside  our 
severer  convictions  on  the  subject  of  bazaars 
and  of  Gaels,  we  think  there  was  a  modicum 
of  justice  when  the  penny  toys  were  insinu- 
ated into  the  pockets  of  easy  Scotch  folk 
and  half-crowns  taken  in  their  stead.  Were 
not  London  penny  trinkets  worth  half  a  crown 
in  the  far  north  ?  Indeed,  it  was  worth  half 
a  crown  to  us  to  picture  the  noble  savage 
grinning  vrith  infinite  delight,  and  the  wild 
eyes  of  the  bairns,  as  the  gudewife  revealed 
the  newly  acquired  treasure  from  beneath 
her  warm  tartan  shawl.  Let  it  be  granted, 
then,  that  goods  should  be  valued  with  ref- 
erence to  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  meant  to  be  sold,  and  to  the  class 
of  persons  who  are  meant  to  buy  them,  and 
"  A  Book  for  the  Beach  "  is  a  good  book. 
It  consists  of  a  collection  of  divers  papers, 
tvith  titles  such  as  the  following:  *' My 
Alias,"  "Concerning  Cravats,"  "Eccentric 
Mac,"  "  Tiie  Work-a-Day  World  of  France," 
"  The  Story  of  a  Hero,  related  by  his  Valet," 
"  The  Modern  a'Becket,"  etc.  It  would  be 
a  better  book  than  many  anywhere ;  but, 
to  secure  justice  to  its  merits,  it  should  be 
read  and  criticised  on  the  seashore,  w^here 
we  have  been  listening,  in  the  intervals  of 
reading,  to  the  moan  and  the  drone  of  the 
waves. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  we  have  often  remarked 
— and  we  will  note  it  here  for  the  benefit 
of  moral  philosophers — that,  at  these  seasons 
of  temporary  retirement  from  the  world,  cer- 
tain portions  of  history  and  biography  are 
apt  to  turn  up  again  and  again  for  study  and 
research.  We  know  a  young  lady  who  goes 
to  the  seaside  every  year,  and  every  year 
reads  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  each 
time  contracting  a  renewed  passion  for  the 


burly  doctor.  Marie  Antoinette  is  another 
favorite  seaside  subject ;  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte a  third,  especially  as  set  forth  by  the 
wife  of  General  Junot  in  her  amusing  me- 
moirs. The  trite  reigns  by  the  seaside.  No- 
body wants  to  learn  anything  new  between 
July  and  September ;  nevertheless,  such  is 
the  force  of  habit  that  even  the  after-dinner 
doze  is  not  perfect  without  its  accompanying 
volume.  One  reads  the  preface,  if  it  exist 
(it  is  a  pity  prefaces  are  out  of  fashion) ,  and 
perhaps  half  through  the  "  Contents" — the 
rest  is  a  dream  !  but  it  is  important  what 
that  dream  shall  be;  and,  as  this  depends 
more  or  less  on  the  matter  perused,  prefaces 
and  "  contents"  relating  to  murders,  bur- 
glaries, and  witchcraft  are  dreary  and  there- 
fore objectionable — to  love-episodes,  better, 
but  too  exciting.  After  all  nothing  is  so 
good  as  Dr.  Johnson  in  Fleet  Street,  or  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr,  Jerrold 
had  given  us  Dr.  Johnson  over  again  ;  but 
his  "  Story  of  a  Hero,  related  by  his  Valet," 
is  sure  to  be  a  general  favorite.  The  hero  is 
Napoleon  I. ;  the  valet  is  Santini,  of  whom 
Mr.  Jerrold  writes  thus  : — 

"  Jean  Noel  Santini  was  of  humble  par- 
entage, and  was  born  in  a  poor  little  hamlet 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Bastia  in  Corsica, 
in  the  year  1790.  Having  no  example  before 
him  in  childhood  but  that  of  the  rough  and 
bold,  mountaineers  of  his  country,  and  the 
triumphal  songs  of  the  Grand  Army — the 
echoes  of  which  reached  the  thatched  roof 
of  his  parents — being  his  only  lullaby — San- 
tini was  proud,  like  every  son  of  Corsica,  to 
be  the  countryman  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
— of  the  hero  whose  name  filled  the  world. 
He  thought'  of  nothing  save  battles  and 
Buonaparte;  and,  instead  of  waiting  till  he 
had  attained  the  age  required  by  law  to 
draw  for  the  conscription,  the  enthusiastic 
lad  w^as  admitted  in  1804  as  drummer  to  a 
battalion  of  Corsican  sharpshooters,  then  in 
garrison  at  Antihes.  The  boy's  golden 
dream — his  daily  hope — was  to  see  Napo- 
leon ;  to  hear  the  cannon  roar,  and  balls 
whistle — but  to  see  Napoleon  above  all.  The 
hope  was  soon  to  be  realized.  The  command 
of  the  battalion  had  lately  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Count  d'Ornano,  and  the  sharp- 
shooters were  now  ordered  to  assemble  under 
the  standard  of  the  First  Consul  at  Amble- 
teuse.  Santini  was  happy,  his  ambition  was 
achieved  :  his  dream  became  reality." 

After  following  his  beloved  master  through 
many   campaigns,  he  arrived  with  him  at 
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Fontaineblcan,  "  to  behold  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  worst  senate 
that  ever  sat  at  the  head  of  a  great  nation." 
From  Fontainebleau  to  Elba,  from  Elba  back 
to  France,  Santini  accompanied  the  emperor  ; 
then  through  all  the  anxieties  of  the  inter- 
vening period  until  that  scene  so  familiar  to 
the  imaginations  of  Frenchmen  was  enacting 
itself — Napoleon  alone  at  sunset  on  the  sea- 
shore of  St.  Helena,  Santini  was  a  faithful 
servant ;  he  resisted  the  attempts  of  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe's  people  to  convert  him  into  a  spy, 
and  did  not  object  to  steal  the  property  of 
the  English  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  his 
master.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
what  that  St.  Helena  life  must  have  been  : — 

"  Time  passed  on,  but  brought  no  change 
to  the  exiles  of  St.  Helena.  Santini  still 
continued  his  thefts  of  wild  sheep  and  suck- 
ing pigs,  but  for  which  the  emperor  would 
have  been  often  dinnerless.  The  clothes  and 
shoes  of  Napoleon,  too,  were  no  longer  wear- 
able— in  fact,  his  wardrobe  was  in  such  a 
dilapidated  condition  that  Santini,  who  was 
not  a  bit  better  tailot  than  he  was  hair- 
dresser, was  obliged  to  cut  up  an  old  gray 
redingote  of  his  master's,  in  order  to  make 
it  into  a  coat.  In  the  same  way,  he  turned 
an  old  pair  of  boots  into  a  pair  of  sliocs, 
lining  them  with  some  pieces  of  white  satin 
given  him  for  the  purpose  by  Madame  Ber- 
trand.  There  is  also  a  hat,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Count  Marchand  which  was 
trimmed  by  Santini  with  satin  coming  from 
the  same  source.  This  sort  of  life  became 
insupportable  ;  and  the  emperor  was  at  last 
compelled  to  part  with  all  his  silver  plate, 
which  was  broken  up  by  Santini  in  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Montholon,  and  was  then 
sold  at  James  Town.  '  I  will  n^t  have  ray 
eagles  sent  to  market,  mountaineer,'  said  the 
emperor  to  Santini ;  *  destroy  my  cipher 
completely,  break  everything  into  the  small- 
est IVagments,  so  that  the  noble  emblems  of 
the  French  Empire  may  not  become  objects 
of  traffic  to  our  enemies.'  " 

Santini  was  now  determined  to  make  the 
hardships  of  the  captive  emperor  known  to 
the  whole  world;  and,  when  the  imperial 
suite  established  their  dependence  by  signing 
the  declaration  of  restrictions  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  Santini  and  one  other  were  the  only 
exceptions : — 

"  It  was  great  matter  for  surprise  with 
all  who  knew  Santini  that  he  was  one  of  the 
two  exceptions ;  and  every  motive  but  the 
right  one  wae  assigned  for  his  quitting  a 
master  he   loved  sc  dearly.    The  fact  was 


that  the  faithful  Corsican  had  found  a  way 
of  making  his  departure  from  the  island 
more  useful  to  the  emperor  than  his  stay  in 
it  would  have  been.  His  intentions  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  following  conversation. 
xMone  with  Napoleon,  Santini  said  to  him, 
'  Sire,  does  your  majesty  doubt  of  my  devo- 
tion ?  '  '  No  ;  but  why  this  preamble  ?  '  'Is 
your  majesty  quite  convinced  that  I  would 
give  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you  ?  '  '  Yes,  yes,'  said  Napoleon,  im- 
patiently ;  *  go  on.'  'It  was  necessary  to 
me  to  receive  this  assurantt  from  your  own 
mouth,  sire,  before  explaining  myself.' 
'  Well,  I  know  you  to  be  a  most  faithful 
servant :  now  go  on.'  '  Sire,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  sign  the  declaration  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.'  'Why  not?'  asked  the  emperor, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire.  '  I  must  leave  you, 
sire.'  'So  you  would  abandon  me,  moun- 
taineer !  '  cried  the  emperor,  sadly,  '  oh,  men, 
men  !  '  '  Sire,  I  have  resolved  to  leave  you. 
but  only  that  I  may  serve  you  the  better, 
Of  what  use  to  you  am  I  here?  whereas  in 
Europe,  humble  as  I  am,  in  making  use  of 
your  name,  and  still  fresh  from  your  service, 
I  can  first  of  all  awaken  public  curiosity, 
and  then  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  your  majesty. 
I  shall  relate  everything  that  has  passed 
here ;  I  will  have  the  account  of  your  daily 
torture  on  this  miserable  rock  published  in 
the  English  newspapers ;  and,  when  this  is 
known,  surely  the  indignation  of  the  world 
will  fall  on  the  English  Government,  who,  by 
this  means,  will  be  compelled  to  render  jus- 
tice to  your  majesty.'  Santini  evinced  such 
animation  while  unfolding  his  project  that 
the  emperor  was  much  impressed ;  he  re- 
flected for  some  time,  and  then  said,  pulling 
Santini's  ear,  '  Well,  mountaineer,  your  proj- 
ect pleases  rae ;  but  have  you  well  consid- 
ered the  task  you  wish  to  undertake  ?  Will 
it  not  be  too  much  for  you?  Will  you  be 
capable  of  accomplishing  it? '  '  With  God's 
help,  yes,  sire.'" 

Two  others  of  the  suite  in  the  end  were  added 
to  the  two  about  to  take  leave,  thus  further 
thinning  the  small  band  of  followers  in  at- 
tendance on  the  emperor  : — 

"  The  hour  of  departure  had  come,  and 
the  vessel  bound  for  the  X!ape  was  ready  to 
set  Bail.  Napoleon  sent  for  the  faithful  servi- 
tors who  were  about  to  leave  him,  most  like- 
ly forever;  and,  after  a  sad  and  touching 
farewell,  after  telling  them  to  cherish  his 
memory,  and  to  love  their  country,  he  gave 
to  each  a  written  title  to  a  pension  for  life, 
to  be  paid  by  the  diflerent  members  of  his 
family.  They  then  left  him  ;  but  he  signed 
to  Santini  to  remain,  and,  when  they  were 
alone,  said,  '  Well,  are  you  still  in  the  same 
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mind  ?  '  '  More  than  ever,  your  majesty ; 
am  I  not  going?'  'Do  not  compromise 
yourself,  or  you  will  be  lost :  be  prudent,  or 
you  will  not  succeed.'  '  I  shall  remember 
that  I  have  to  save  your  majesty  from  the 
claws  of  a  tiger  :  I  will  be  prudent.'  '  Very 
well.'  And  the  emperor  called  to  the  Count 
Las  Cases  and  his  son  Emanuel,  who  were 
occupied  in  the  cabinet  adjoining,  '  Have  you 
finished  that  transcription?'  'Yes,  sire,' 
answered  Emanuel  Las  Cases  ;  and  he  deliv- 
ered to  Napoleon  the  fragments  of  satin  on 
which  he  had  copied  the  protest  in  micro- 
scopic characters  with  Indian  ink.  Santini 
received  it  from  the  emperor's  hands,  and 
with  it  the  last  farewell  of  his  master — that 
adored  master  by  whose  side  he  never  stood 
again  until  five  and  twenty  years  afterwards, 
when  the  dead  hero  was  brought  to  France, 
to  find  a  shelter  under  the  gilded  dome  of 
the  Invalides!  " 

Santini  bravely  pursued  the  object  he  had  in 
view  ;  and,  when  in  London,  did  succeed, 
through  the  active  intervention  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, in  bringing  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  treat- 
ment of  his  prisoner  before  the  notice  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  public  : — 

"  The  last  occasion  on  which  the  cause  of 
the  emperor  was  pleaded  before  the  House  of 
Commons  was  on  the  15th  of  ^March.  The 
sitting  was  a  stormy  one,  but  it  witnessed 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  noble  defender 
of  Napoleon.  A  Commission,  formed  of 
mcH  of  mixed  opinions,  was  despatched  to 
St.  Helena,  with  orders  to  inquire  rigor- 
ously into  the  condition  of  the  prisoner. 
They  had  full  power  to  act,  and  they  did 
what  they  could ;  but  they  could  neither 
change  the  climate  of  the  island,  nor  its  gov- 
ernor. Death,  too,  was  marching  with  giant 
strides  towards  Napoleon.  Still  some  good 
was  done,  and  the  emperor  was  fully  sensible 
of  it.     On  receiving  the  pamphlet  and  news- 


papers, in  which  his  protest  had  been  pub- 
lished, he  cried  out,  joyously,  '  Ah  !  I  told 
you  all  along  that  my  mountaineer  would 
succeed ! '  " 

The  mountaineer,  however,  never  saw  his 
master  again.  He  was  arrested  at  Milan, 
and  retained  as  a  prisoner  there,  and  after- 
wards, in  Vienna,  till  the  death  of  the  great 
exile  set  him  free.  The  Revolution  of  July, 
1830  brought  the  faithful  fellow  some  luck, 
for  he  became  door-keeper  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  afterwards  held  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Post-office.  But  a  more 
appropriate  post  was  in  store  for  him  in  the 
end  of  his  days.  He  had  seen  the  remains 
of  his  great  master  brought  in  triumph  to 
Paris ;  but  he  saw  more  than  that — the  Bon- 
aparte dynasty  revived  and  re-established. 
Louis  Napoleon,  even  while  yet  only  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  took  every  opportunity 
of  seeking  out  and  rewarding  the  survivors 
of  those  who  had  been  faithful  to  his  uncle  ; 
and,  a  guardian  being  required  for  the  em- 
peror's tomb,  Santini  Was  appointed  to  the 
office,  and  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Year  after  year  he  performed  his 
duty  of  watching  by  the  splendid  tomb  ;  and 
not  many  months  since  he  died  at  his  post. 

There  is  graver  writing  in  the  essay,  called 
"  The  AVork-a-day  World  of  France."  Mr. 
Jerrold's  knowledge  of  French  institutions 
renders  this  portion  of  his  boOT:  instructive 
as  well  as  amusing.  Of  the  shorter  essays, 
perhaps  the  best  is  "  Eccentric  Mac ;  "  while 
some  of  the  others,  as  Mr.  Jerrold  himself 
professes,  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  amuse 
the  juvenile  portions  of  the  seaside  family- 
parties. 


Here  is  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
last  week's  English  Churchman,  and  which 
shows  bow  cheap  clergymen  who  cannot  write 
their  own  sermons  may  buy  ready-made  ones  in 
these  days.  We  give  all  save  the  name  and  a^l- 
dress  of  the  sermon-seller :  *'  Original  Plain 
Practical  Sermons  :  The  circulation  of  this 
Lithographic  Periodical  is  exclusively  confined 
to  the  clergy.  Terms  to  subscribers :  A  Quar- 
ter's Sermons — viz.,  Thirteen  Sermons — 13s.  6d, ; 
other  Sermons  charged  for  according  to  the  sub- 
ject.   No  second  copy  of  a  Sermon  will  be  sent 


within  reach  of  another  Subscriber.  For  further 
particulars  apply  by  letter,  giving  name  and  ad- 
dress, which  will  be  received  in  confidence,  to 
Bloomsbury,  London."     A  shilling  apiece 


seems  cheap,  indeed,  for  sermons.  But  what  is 
meant  by  "  other  sermons  charged  according  to 
subject?  "  Are  there  guinea-subjects  and  two 
guinea  subjects  in  theology,  according  to  tough- 
ness ?  And  then,  oh  !  the  hoi'ror,  if  by  any 
means  several  copies  of  the  Lithogra  Dhic  Period- 
ical were  to  get  into  the  same  distric  t  or  arish  ! 
— ReadiT 
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From  The  Examiner. 
LORD  CLYDE. 
In  an  admirable  notice  the  Times  observes 
of  Lord  Clyde,  that  he  was  "  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  sterling  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  may  win  their  way 
even  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  army."  He 
began  the  world  with  nothing,  and  ended  it 
with  everything  that  a  soldier  could  desire — 
fame,  rank,  fortune.  But  for  half  a  century 
he  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  many 
vicissitudes,  and  not  without  passages  of  hard 
discourajjement.  His  fortunes  had  threegreat 
stages — India,  and  the  Sikh  war,  in  which  he 
signally  distinguished  himself;  the  Crimean 
war ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy  mu- 
tiny. With  the  exception  of  the  last,  these 
were  all  ascending  steps,  upon  which  he  had 
to  pause,  and  feel  the  sting  of  neglect.  He 
knew  what  he  was  fit  for,  and  the  army  and 
the  public  knew  what  he  was  fit  for  ;  but  an 
officer  with  not  a  tithe  of  his  merit  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  command  in  the  Crimea.  Peace 
brought  Sir  Colin  Campbell  home  little 
pleased  with  the  dispensations  of  the  Horse 
Guards.  The  public,  however,  indemnified 
him  for  the  injustice  of  which  he  had  to  com- 
plain, and  the  Commander  of  the  Highland 
Brig5idc,  the  thin  red  line  at  Balaklava,  was 
the  popular  favorite.  H*8  picture  was  in 
every  print-shop  window  ;  his  biography,  far 
less  truthful,  in  every  journal.  The  Indian 
mutiny  broke  out,  and  it  was  a  difficulty  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  An  empire  was  at  stake, 
and  it  would  have  been  treason  to  have  chosen 
any  but  the  best  man  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  mutineers.  There  was,  indeed, 
on  this  occasion  no  scope  for  the  partialities, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  a  command  of  so 
much  risk,  difficulty,  and  responsibility  was 
little  coveted.  The  offer  was  made  to  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  and  promptly  accepted.  He 
was  asked  what  time  he  would  require  to 
settle  his  affiiirs  and  make  his  preparations. 
He  answered  drily,  that  he  had  no  affairs  to 
settle,  no  preparations  to  make,  and  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  he  should  be  ready  to  start. 
How  he  succeeded  in  his  work  is  matter  of 
history.  It  was  like  a  well-played  game  of 
chess,  with  not  a  move  thrown  away.  There 
was  no  precipitation,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  consummate  caution,  but  the  move- 
ments were  all  going  on  in  close  combination 
to  one  aim.  The  whole  was  so  steadily  and  \ 
Barely  conducted,  that  the  result  came  as  in  j 


certain  order  of  things,  and  without  eclat. 
The  service  was  perhaps  the  greatest  ever 
rendered,  not  only  as  it  retained  the  Indian 
Empire,  but  as  it  restored  the  military  pres- 
tige of  England,  which  had  waned  in  the 
Crimean  disasters.  The  world  saw  with  equal 
astonishment  and  admiration  what  could  he 
done  by  a  small  army  of  Englishmen  under 
skilful  command,  at  odds  of  one  to  ten,  or 
more.  Campbell  came  borne  to  enjoy  his 
well-earned  honors,  and  repose  ;  but  upcm 
the  Trent  affair,  when  war  seemed  probable, 
and  anxiety  was  felt  about  Canada,  every  eye 
was  turned  to  Lord  Clyde.  He  was  ready,  if 
wanted.  He  had  no  wish  for  more  work,  but 
duty  was  paramount  to  all  personal  consid- 
erations. He  named,  however,  officers  he 
thought  as  fit,  or,  in  his  modesty,  fitter  than 
himself,  age  taken  into  account.  Not  tiiat 
he  seemed  old  at  that  time,  nor  within  «* 
few  weeks  of  his  illness,  and  from  his  neat, 
compact  build,  good  constitution,  and  abste- 
meous  habits,  a  long,  green  old  age  might 
have  been  expected.  Ilis  unfailing  cheerful- 
ness seemed  also  both  sign  and  consequence 
of  a  good  substratum  of  constitution. 

We  do  not  expect  Lord  Clyde  to  be  classed 
with  the  men  of  extraordinary  military  gen- 
ius, but  he  knew  his  business  well,  and  had 
always  remarkable  self-possession  and  calm 
command  of  all  resources.  But  yet  he  was 
not  a  man  of  routine,  not  one  unreasoningly 
to  follow  precedent.  For  instance,  at  Bala- 
klava, when  threatened  with  a  charge  of 
Russian  cavalry,  he  kept  his  brigade  in  line, 
and  declared  he  never  contemplated  forming 
a  square,  which  he  thought  a  bad  manoeuvre. 
All  he  intended,  if  charged,  was  to  throw 
back  the  two  flank  companies,  en  potence,  as 
the  French  phrase  it,  or  inclining  to  that  po- 
sition. 

Good  sense  and  simplicity  were  the  charae- 
teristics  of  Lord  Clyde.  There  was  no  fold 
in  him,  nor  anything  artificial.  It  was  easy 
to  see  in  him  that  he  could  be  strongly  moved, 
and  that  under  habitual  placidity  was  a  tem- 
per which,  provoked,  would  show  itself  very 
stormily  to  an  offender ;  but  his  usual  car- 
riage was  all  gentleness,  and  never  was  a  dis- 
position more  genial.  His  modesty  was  a 
charm,  yet  sometimes  the  distress  it  gave  him 
bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  He  honestly  liked 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  earned  honors 
and  popularity,  that  he  had  done  the  stato 
service,  and  they  knew  it,  but  was  extremely 
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uneasy  under  any  sort  of  glorification.  Lion- 
ization  was  torment  to  him,  and  his  delight 
at  escape  from  the  hunters  was  most  enviable. 
To  do  had  been  the  busincr^s  of  his  life,  and 
the  man  of  action  was  out  of  his  element  when 
called  upon  to  be  the  man  of  speech,  or  to  sit 
attentive  to  his  own  applause.  Though  against 
the  grain,  he  could,  however,  always  acquit 
himself  suitably  upon  public  occasions,  and 
indeed  a  more  finished  gentleman  of  the  sol- 
dierly caste  could  not  be  imagined.  Like 
Scott's  Marmion, — 

**  In  courts,  no  carpet-knight  more  trim, 
In  camps  a  leader  sage." 

No  one  meeting  him  without  knowipg  him 
would  ever  have  divined  him  to  be  a  great 
man,  but  a  kind  and  good  one  would  have 
been  revealed  to  the  least  observant.  He 
could  hardly  be  said  to  bear  his  faculties 
meekly,  so  thoroughly  did  he  put  by  self  as 
not  interesting  him,  much  as  it  might  interest 
others.  His  friendships  were  very  warm, 
and  the  feeling  his  genial  nature  inspired, 
even  upon  short  acquaintance,  was  one  of 
affection,  for  he  Avore  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve.  We  cannot  conclude  better  than  by 
copying  from  the  Times  a  passage  of  beauti- 
ful truth  and  wisdom,  reminding  us  indeed 
of  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  but  not  in  any 
borrowed  spirit. 

"  Such  a  life,  so  simple,  so  true,  so  inde- 
pendent of  artificia  land  even  of  all  extraor- 
dinary advantages,  is  more  honorable  than 
*  more  brilliant  and  less  steady  careers,  and  has 
a  far  higher  value  to  Englishmen.  This  coun- 
try has  never  been  wanting  in  men  of  great 
genius  at  critical  periods  of  its  history,  and 
our  great  names  may  match  with  those  of  any 
country  and  any  time  ;  but  our  greatness  as  a 
nation  is  due  more  to  the  steady  ability  and  true 
integrity  which  are  spread  so  largely  among  all 
classes  than  to  the  powfr  of  extraordinary  and 
occasional  genius.  The  qualities  which  in 
a  superior  degree  raised  Lord  Clyde  to  his 
high  position  are  those  which  have  been  al- 
ways most  highly  valued  by  Englishmen,  and 
which  every  one  in  his  degree  may  imitate.  He 
has  been  taken  away  too  soon  for  his  own 
honor  and  for  our  good,  but  he  has  lived  long 
enough  to  illustrate  a  noble  principle,  and  to 
give  an  example  of  duty,  truth,  and  modest 
worth,  which  Englishmen  will  not  willingly 
forget.  His  memory  will  long  be  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  his  friends,  and  when  those  who 
knew  him  have  themselves  passed  away  it 
will  be  cherished  in  the  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate heart  of  his  country." 


THE  STORY  OF  LORD  CLYDE'S  CAREER. 
Lord  Clyde  died  at  Chatham  on  the  14th 
of  this  month,  England's  foremost  soldier. 
Colin  Campbell  was  born  in  1792,  and,  had  he 
lived  till  the  20th  of  October,  would  have 
completed  his  seventy-first  year.  His  parents 
were  both  natives  of  the  island  of  Islay,  and 
his  birth  in  Glasgow,  with  which  place  they 
had  no  cosnection  then,  was  accidental.  By 
his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor  of  the  present  Earls  of  Caw- 
dor, Sir  James  Campbell  of  Calder,  a  nephew 
of  the  then  Earls  of  Argyle,  to  whom  the 
Crown  had  granted  the  island  of  Islay,  on  its 
forfeiture  by  the  turbulent  Macdonalds.  His 
father  was  of  humbler  origin,  but  worthy  of 
all  respect  for  a  blameless  and  pious  life,  pro- 
longed to  the  great  age  of  ninety-two. 

The  future  Peer  and  Field-Marshal  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  Glasgow, 
but  at  ten  years  of  age  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  his  maternal  uncle,  the  late  Colonel 
John  Campbell,  who  in  due  time  placed  him 
in  an  academy  at  Gosport,  and  obtained  for 
him  an  ensign's  commission  in  a  marching 
regiment.  With  the  exception  of  that  uncle 
— himself  a  man  of  small  influence — he  never 
had  a  patron  ;  and  of  Colin  Camp\)ell,  if  of 
any  man,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  was 
the  sole  builder  of  his  own  fortune.  For  fifty- 
six  years  Lord  Clyde  served  his  country,  faith- 
fully and  well,  in  every  climate  of  its  wide 
domain.  Before  he  had  yet  completed  his 
sixteenth  year  he  had  fought  at  Vimiera, — 
had  been  witli  the  advance  and  retreat  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  served  and  suffered  at 
Walcheren.  In  1811  he  was  present  in  the 
battle  of  Barossa,  and  next  year  at  the  sieges 
and  defence  of  Tariffa  and  Tarragona.  In 
1813  he  was  present  at  the  crowning  battle 
of  Vittoria.  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  future 
Lord  Lynedoch,  had  marked  Lieutenant 
Campbell  at  Berossa  as  an  intrepid  and  skil- 
ful officer,  and  had  proffered  his  services  for 
his  advancement,  should  an  opportunity  pre- 
sent itself.  Colin  Campbell  thought  the  op- 
portunity had  come  when  the  breach  of  St. 
Sebastian  was  to  be  stormed  ;  he  volunteered 
his  services  to  lead  a  column,  and  they  were 
accepted.  The  column  consisted  of  picked 
men  from  the  Light  Infantry  companies  of 
the  army.  Our  greatest  military  historian 
thus  describes  the  young  lieutenant's  con- 
duct at  the  critical  moment.  "  It  was  in  vain 
that  Lieutenant  Campbell,  breaking  through 
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the  tumultuous  crowd  with  the  survivors  of 
his  chosen  detachment,  mounted  the  ruins ; 
twice  he  assaulted  ;  twice  he  was  wounded, 
and  all  around  him  dead."  Out  of  the  lead- 
ing section  of  twenty-one,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, every  man  was  killed  or  wounded. 
For  this  gallant  deed  he  received  the  honor- 
ary rank  of  brevet  captain,  but  no  further 
promotion  for  twelve  years. 

In  1814  a  portion  of  the  army  of  Spain 
proceeded  to  America,  where  Captain  Camp- 
bell was  present  at  the  capture  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  defeat  of  New  Orleans.  From 
America  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  there  served  for  seven  years,  always  with- 
in six  degrees  of  the  equator.  He  did  not  ob- 
tain his  majority  until  1825,  nor  his  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy until  1832,  when  he  had 
served  twenty-four  years,  and  was  forty  years 
of  age.  Every  step  was  by  purchase  with 
borrowed  money,  every  farthing  of  which  he 
had  the  happiness  to  live  and  repay.  In  1842 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  proceeded  to 
China,  and  was  present  during  the  whole  of 
our  first  war  with  the  Empire.  From  China 
he  went  to  India,  and  in  both  those  countries 
served  for  the  long  period  of  thirteen  years, 
in  India  he  was  present  in  the  battles  of  liam- 
nuggur,  Chiliian wallah,  and  Goojcrat,  in  the 
second  of  which,  the  hardest  fought,  his  bri- 
gade took  the  most  distinguished  part.  In 
1851  and  1852  he  commanded  a  force  against 
the  frontier  border  tribes,  men  as  warlike, 
turbulent,  and  predatory,  as  those  highland 
Catterans  who  may,  perchance,  have  counted 
amotig  their  numbers  his  own  distant  fore- 
fathers. He  repelled,  subdued,  and  pacified 
these  robbers,  who  had  been  troublesome  to 
Alexander  and  defied  Timur. 

In  1854  he  went  to  the  Crimea,  in  com- 
mand first  of  a  brigade  and  ultimately  of  a 
division.  At  the  Alma  his  j^rigade  suffered 
the  least  and  did  the  most  in  that  bravely 
fought  but  disorderly  and  sanguinary  battle. 
Of  the  repulse  of  the  Russian  cavalry  charge 
at  Balaklava  he  made  little  account ;  it  was, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  a  mere  feint 
at  a  charge.  After  the  repulse  of  the  attack 
on  the  Redan,  he  was  appointed  to  command 
a  second  assault  on  the  day  following,  but  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians  made  it  unnecessary. 
Asked  if  he  thought  he  would  have  taken  the 
Redan,  his  reply  was,  "  Certainly,  if  not 
knocked  over."  "But  in  such  cases,"  he 
added,  "  you  must  not  only  order  the  column 


to  advance  to  the  assault,  but  you  must  head 
them  in  person,  and  they  will  surely  follow." 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan,  an  untried 
general  was  sent  from  home  to  succeed  him, 
and  he  retiring,  the  chief  command  was'given 
to  an  ofiBcer  brought  up  in  the  "  Guards," 
who  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  earnest, 
who  was  yet  in  the  nursery  when  the  man  he 
superseded  entered  the  army,  and  whose  first 
commission  dates  eight  years  after  Lieutenant 
Campbell  had  led  his  forlorn  hope  up  the 
breach  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  supersession 
was  even  aggravated  by  an  order  to  repair  to 
Malta  to  drill  recruits  for  the  Crimean  army. 
This  was  more  than  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
battles  and  of  eight  and  forty  j^ears'  service 
could  bear,  and  he  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  return  home. 

Shortly  after,  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoy 
army,  and,  in  a  word,  the  great  Indian  re- 
bellion broke  out.  There  was  real  danger, 
and  the  Indian  commander-in-chief  was  dead. 
It  was  not  iv  time  for  holiday  generals,  and 
the  public  voice  called  for  the  employment  of 
Colin  Campbell.  The  Government  listened 
to  it,  and  among  the  foremost  to  mark  the 
right  man  was  the  present  commander-in- 
chief,  who  from  the  first  moment  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Campbell  had  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  liis  merits.  In  four  and  twenty 
hours  after  his  appointment  the  hardy  veteran 
of  sixty-six  started  to  quell  the  Indian  rebel- 
lion, and  in  less  than  two  years'  time  his  task 
was  accomplished,  while  he  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  that  revolution  and  reform  of  our  in- 
stitutions which  for  a  long  time  will  assure 
the  stability  of  our  Indian  dominions. 

In  his  Indian  campaign  the  man  of  impulse 
and  of  quick  decision  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  M'as  charged  with  over-cautious  strat- 
egy. This  simply  signifies  that  with  rebel- 
lion spread  over  a  vast  field  he  acted  with  de- 
liberation and  wisdom,  and  ever  made  sure 
before  he  struck.  The  complete  answer  to 
the  charge  is  that  he  succeeded  in  all  his  op- 
erations, and  never  lost  a  detachment  or  a 
post.  He  had  to  direct  the  manoeuvres  of 
three  different  armies,  besides  minor  detach- 
ments, and  he  succeeded  everywhere.  The 
relief  of  the  garrison  of  Lucknow,  which 
neither  Havelock  nor  Outram  had  the  power 
to  accomplish,  was  the  action  which  seems  to 
have  given  himself  most  satisfaction  ;  and  we 
may  judge  of  the  impression  which  it  made 
on  him  from  the  fact  that  in  the  occasional 
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deliriums  of  his  last  illness  he  was  frequently 
heard  to  mutter,  "  See  that  the  women  and 
children  are  safe."  It  was  in  action  that  he 
showed  to  most  advantage.  The  sound  of  the 
first 'cannon  calmed  him  down,  and  in  the 
battle  his  presence  of  mind  was  admirable. 
His  coup  d'ceil  was  perfect ;  he  quickly  saw 
the  weak  point  of  his  enemy,  and  struck  home. 
He  knew  the  common  soldier  thoroughly, — 
was  careful  about  his  health,  his  wants,  and 
his  comforts  ;  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
but  very  far  removed  from  being  the  pesti- 
lent coxcomb  called  a  martinet.  The  soldiers 
would  have  followed  anywhere — in  assaulting 
the  Redan,  had  he  led  them  on,  as  they  did 
in  assaulting  the  breach  of  St.  Sebastian. 
Even  as  commander-in-chief  he  could  not  al- 
ways curb  his  natural  impetuosity,  for  when 
a  breach  or  rather  a  hole  was  made  in  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  fortified  gardens  of  Luck- 
now  by  Peel  and  his  sailors.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell was  one  of  the  first  who  entered  it.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  true  soldier,  and  his  Indian 
commander.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  justly  and 
graphically  described  him  when  he  called  him 
"  war-born  Colin  Campbell." 

Whether  he  had  abilities  equal  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  great  army  is  what  cannot  be 
proved,  since  he  never  commanded  one,  for 
the  Indian  army  under  him  never  exceeded 
30,000  men.  Talent,  indeec^,  equal  to  the 
manoeuvring  of  a  great  army  in  the  presence 
of  an  equal  enemy  must  be  as  rave  as  the  gen- 
ius of  a  great  poet  or  a  great  painter,  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  among  Napoleon's  famed 
marshals  there  was  but  one,  Massena,  equal 
to  the  undertaking.  Lord  Clyde  used  to  say 
that  he  knew  but  two  of  his  contemporaries 
who  reached  the  standard,  and  these  were  Sir' 
Charles  Napier  and  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban. 
Among  Indian  generals  he  had  but  three 
equals,  Clive,  Coote,  and  Ochterlony,  and  but 
one  superior,  Wellington. 

In  private  life  the  manners  of  Lord  Clyde 
"were  simple  and  unostentatious, — respectful 


but  independent  with  hio  superiors,  and  cor- 
dial and  conciliating  with  his  equals  and  in- 
feriors. No  man  was  ever  less  changed  by 
elevation,  for  the  manners  and  demeanor  of 
the  field-marshal  and  peer  differed  in  no  re- 
spect from  those  of  the  subaltern  and  brevet 
captain.  His  friendships  were  warm  and  en- 
during, and  his  enmities,  few  in  number,  bore 
something  of  the  same  character.  Towards 
all  women,  Lord  Clyde's  demeanor  was  chiv- 
alrously respectful  and  he  was  a  great  favor- 
ite. 

When,  full  of  indignation  for  his  superses- 
sion in  the  Crimea,  he  refused  all  entreaty  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  even  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  return,  he  yielded  at  once 
when  bidden  by  the  queen.  His  answer  was, 
"If your  majesty  desires  me  to  shoulder  a 
musket,  I  will  obey."  He  would  not  have 
used  these  words  to  a  male  sovereign. 

In  person  Lord  Clyde  was  of  middle  stature 
— of  a  light  well-knit  frame,  capable  of  sustain- 
ing great  fatigue,  and  he  might  have  lived 
many  years  but  for  the  insidious  local  malady 
that  undermined  his  otherwise  vigorous  con- 
stitution.  That  malady  was  what  is  techni- 
cally called  angina  pectoris,  with  very  great 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  the  most  distress- 
ing and  the  fatal  s^-mptom  in  his  case  being 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  Lord  Clyde  will  not 
die  rich,  although  he  received  Indian  pay  for 
sixteen  years,  three  of  them  as  commander- 
in-chief  at  £10,000  a  year.  The  emoluments 
of  his  regiments,  and  his  pension  of  £2,000  a 
year  on  the  Indian  revenue,  expii;e  with  him- 
self. His  sole  heir  is  an  only  sister,  his  jun- 
ior by  two  years,  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished woman,  of  pre-eminent  good  sense. 

So  ended  the  life  of  the  boy  who  began  life 
without  friends,  but  in  the  course  of  it  made 
many,  and  who  by  force  of  native  talent,  by 
devotion  to  his  profession,  honor  and  probity, 
betame  a  peer  and  a  field-marshal,  and  whose 
remains,  by  the  desire  of  Government,  rightly 
interpreting  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  will  be 
deposited  to-day  in  Westminister  Abbey. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
RESERVE. 

Reserve,  as  denoting  a  characteristic,  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  new  word.  Old 
writers  now  and  then  call  a  man  reserved, 
coupling  the  idea  with  policy  or  constitutional 
melancholy  ;  but  the  word  reserve,  as  mean- 
ing an  innate  quality  of  a  healthy  mind,  we 
do  not  meet  with.  In  fact,  there  was  not, 
in  other  days,  the  occasion  for  it  which  we 
find  among  ourselves.  Reserve  was  not  a 
national  quality,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  now, 
and  if  people  wanted  to  attribute  sometl)ing 
of  the  kind  to  their  acquaintance,  they  com- 
monly expressed  their  meaning  by  harsher 
term — sour  perhaps,  morose,  sullen,  proud, 
lofty,  taciturn,  or  dissembling.  Or  the  ob- 
jectionable trait  was  summarily  set  down  to 
"  humours,"  and  a  thickness  of  the  blood. 
That  a  man  should  lead  a  shut- up  life — 
should  deliberately  conceal  the  best  part  of 
himself,  his  more  intimate  and  individual 
sentiments,  from  the  society  of  which  he 
forms  a  part — and  that  this  habit  of  his 
should  afi'ect  others  with  admiration,  and 
with  a  raised  and  excited  expectation,  does 
not  accord  with  the  way  of  thinking  of  those 
less  fastidious  times  when  w^^ts  talked  their 
very  best  in  coffee-houses  or  other  public 
resorts  and  were  very  willing  to  let  who 
would  hear  them.  There  was  little  of  what 
we  understand  by  reserve  in  days  when  prob- 
ably every  one's  arena  for  bringing  out  what 
was  in  him  was  found  in  mixed  companies  or 
casual  intercourse,  not  in  the  close  feminine 
domestic  circle  of  modern  refinement,  nor  in 
the  habitual  exclusive  intercourse  of  one  or 
two  chosen  intimates  who  can  be  relied  upon 
for  understanding  every  turn  of  thought  and 
shade  of  feeling. 

Whatever  our  fathers  did,  it  is  a  word  that 
we,  at  least,  could  ill  spare — "reserve"  ac- 
counts for  and  explains  so  many  things.  And 
yet  what  that  reserve  is  which  is  not  pride, 
nor  suUenness,  nor  shyness,  nor  dulness,  nor 
melancholy,  nor  affectation,  but  a  thing  alto- 
gether apart  from  all  these,  is  not  so  easy  to 
define.  The  first  social  example  of  the  quality 
that  occurs  to  us  is  the  poet  Gray,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  how  the  old  rough  frankness 
bristled  and  clashed  against  the  new  exclu- 
sive element.  It  is  very  little  to  Johnson's 
credit  that  he  did  not  admire  Gray's  poetry, 
but  Johnson  was  a  conservative,  and  Gray 
was  in  all  things  a  precursor  and  innovator. 
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Thus,  he  started  the  popular  love  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  is  the  first  solitary  tourist  on 
record.  He  wrote  poetry  that  men  vowed 
they  could  not  understand,  just  as  old-fash- 
ioned folks  do  now  by  In  Memariam.  He  set 
up  and  acted  on  a  new  theory  of  social  and 
literary  independence  ;  and  he  was  reserved — 
reserved  in  the  new  heroic  way.  That  is,  he 
had  a  vast  numljer  of  contempts  and  antipa- 
thies, and  some  warm  friendships ;  he  mis- 
trusted mankind,  but  where  he  gave  his  con- 
fidence it  was  unlimited ;  he  loved  but  one 
woman,  and  she  was  his  mother,  but  this  love 
was  pathetic  and  exemplary  ;  and,  finally,  he 
shut  himself  up,  and  eschewed  general  society. 
This  was  not  the  character  to  suit  Johnson's 
Old- World  practice  or  principles,  and  he  sum- 
marily disposed  of  it  after  his  manner.  "  Sir, 
he  was  a  dull  fellow — dull  in  company,  dull 
in  his  closet,  dull  every  way ;  he  was  dull  in 
a  new  way,  and  that  made  many  jx'ople  think 
him  great."  Now  the  poet,  in  his  own  line, 
was  great,  and  to  his  intimates  was,  and  de- 
served to  be,  pre-eminently  interesting  ;  but 
we  believe  this  is  a  fair  enough  picture  of  his 
actual  deportment  to  the  world  at  large. 
And  reserve  is  dulness  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  it — a  fact 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  press  at  a  time 
when  everybody  is  pleased  to  bo-thought  re- 
served, and  disowns  the  charge  with  the 
gentlest  disclaimer,  either  for  his  country  or 
himself.  There  is  a  reserve  merely  of  man- 
ner, of  which  we  will  only  say  that  it  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  but 
reserve  of  mind — the  attitude  of  holding  back 
what  is  most  distinctive  of  the  speaker,  and 
what  affects  him  nearest — disqualifies  a  man 
for  general  cheerful  companionship.  Not  that 
we  would  confound  reserve  with  dulness.  A 
practised  observer  distinguishes  the  two  be- 
fore a  word  is  spoken.  As  Bacon  says,  "  If  a 
man  be  thought  secret,  it  inviteth  discovery," 
which  dulness  never  does.  There  is  the  inter- 
est, for  those  who  care  for  such  things,  of  de- 
tecting the  real  man  through  the  veil  it  pleases 
him  to  wear.  The  character  most  liable  to 
reserve  has  high  and  attractive  points — it  has 
self-respect,  self-restraint,  sensitiveness,  and 
possibly  a  high  moral  standard  and  a  correct 
taste  ;  but  the  reserve  itself,  if  not  an  innate 
fault,  is  yet  a  misfortune.  It  is  the  effect  of 
some  early  check,  neglect,  wounded  feeling, 
or  uncongenial  circumstances  when  the  char- 
acter began  to  form  itself.     Ajid  it  results  in 
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harm  ;  for  that  must  be  a  narrowing,  harden- 
ing quality  which  keeps  a  man  always  on  the 
defensive,  and  suspicious  of  aggression,  and 
shuts  him  up  from  real,  equal,  open  inter- 
course with  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
fall  in  his  way.  It  is  no  credit  to  a  man  that 
very  few  people  know  him,  and  yet  it  is  con- 
stantly stated  by  his  friends  as  a  sort  of  dis- 
tinction separating  him  from  the  common 
herd,  who  lay  themselves  bare — thoughts, 
feelings,  emotions — at  the  mere  prompting 
of  the  occasion,  without  jealous  choice  of 
witnesses  or  care  for  a  fit  audience. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  a  sign  of  freedom 
from  egotism  that  a  man  never  speaks  of  him- 
self; but  it  more  commonly  denotes  reserve, 
and  is,  in  truth ,  one  of  its  most  repelling  char- 
acteristics. Reserve  is  compatible  with  great 
freedom  and  fluency  of  speech  on  those  sub- 
jects which  are  public  property.  Indeed,  men 
who  are  conscious  that  they  held  an  impreg- 
nable position  are  often  very  ready  on  common 
topics,  and  may  even  conceal  from  the  un- 
observant that  there  is  a  part  of  themselves 
which  no  eye  is  ever  permitted  to  pry  into. 
But  this  sort  of  talk  in  the  long  run,  is  un- 
satisfactory— it  wants  the  savor  of  candor  and 
true  sincerity.  The  reserved  and  the  open  are 
not  even  here  on  a  level,  for  there  is  no  sub- 
ject 80  rerrfoved  from  personal  interests  and 
regards  as  not  to  suflfer  in  the  handling 
from  this  watchful  jealousy  lest  the  gen- 
eral should  touch  on  the  private  and  individ- 
ual. Whatever  a  man  is,  however  attractive 
his  powers  or  qualities,  if  he  persistently 
shuns  personal  confidences  where  it  would  be 
natural  to  make  them,  it  is  wise  to  accept  the 
reticence  as  a  sign  of  mistrust.  Acquaintance 
here  will  not  ripen  into  friendship.  All  peo- 
ple talk  of  themselves  to  somebody,  and  it  is, 
in  fact,  an  especial  luxury  to  the  reserved 
class,  from  their  self-inverted,  self-conscious 
habit  of  mind.  This  sometimes  impels  them 
to  straiiQ-e  confidences.  A  man  of  ri^id  re- 
serve  will  tell  a  stranger  things  about  him- 
self which  he  has  hid  from  friend  and  wife 
and  child ;  and  this  either  from  a  ffrud^ins 
mistrust  of  those  near  him — lest  the  barrier, 
onc€  broken  down,  should  never  be  raised 
again — or  because  he  can  talk  of  things  the 
most  intimate  and  close  to  him  if  secure  from 
the  free,  bold  touch  of  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. Thus  it  is  that  confiding,  cordial  na- 
tures are  often  invaded  with  somethins:  like  a 
pang,  as  at  kindness  repelled  and  interest 


slighted,  when  they  find  that  their  reserved 
friend  has  been  revealing  his  inner  nature  to 
a  chance  talkative  stranger,  which  he  has 
withheld  from  them  through  long  seeming 
intimacy,  interchange  of  kind  offices,  and 
tried  fidelity.  In  fact,  when  frank  and 
friendly  people  call  a  man  reserved,  it  com- 
monly means  some  personal  experience  of  this 
sort. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  not  to  be  flattered 
by  anything  like  exclusive  regard.  We  are 
all  so  far  selfish  as  to  prize  a  thing  the  more 
for  its  being,  in  some  particular  sense,  our 
own  : — 

"  And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  sui'pass. 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fiiiry  place  ; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  the  excluded  world  unknown." 

And  here,  no  doubt,  lies  much  of  the  charm 
of  reserve — it  points  to  something  which  may 
become  an  exclusive  possession .  Nor  do  some 
persons  care  how  narrow  is  the  outlet  for 
sensibility  and  enthusiasm,  so  that  it  flows 
freely  for  them.  If  a  man  does  not  open  his 
heart  to  many  people,  he  is  too  readily  as- 
sumed to  be  capable  of  a  particular  effusion 
and  intensity  of  trust  in  a  chosen  few.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  nothing  really  needs 
such  constant  practice  as  the  affections.  A 
man  does  not  feel  a  bit  the  stronger  for  feel- 
ing rarely  ;  and  we  would  go  further,  and 
say  that  the  man  who  resolutely  controls  all 
expression  of  feeling  controls  something  more 
than  expression — he  keeps  down  the  thing  it- 
self. An  exclusive  manner  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  a  certain  cast  of  sentiment 
towards  the  persons  against  whom  this  guard 
is  kept.  The  outside  does  not  belie  the  heart, 
as  is  fondly  supposed ;  it  more  commonly 
understates  the  real  condition  of  affairs.  And 
yet,  because  all  silence  and  reticence  have  an 
air  of  mvsterv,  we  often  see  the  frank,  jrenial 
nature  which,  like  the  green  fields,  bears  its 
wealth  visible  to  all  eyes,  disregarded  for  one 
of  these  supposed  mines  of  treasure,  and  cen- 
tres of  hidden  fire.  It  is  woman's  weakness 
especially  to  be  caught  by  the  romance  of  a 
stern,  inaccessible  nature,  accessible  to  her  and 
to  her  alone — more  particularly  if  she  be  of 
the  jealous  temper  which  grudges  sharers  in 
its  privileges.  Reserve  gives  great  occasion 
for  her  particular  talent  of  practical  physiog- 
nomy. If  the  countenance  is  impenetrable, 
then 

"  Calm  pleasures  there  abide,  majestic  pains  ;'* 
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if  rigid,  she  can  detect  lightning  flashes  of 
feeling  ;  if  it  is  mobile,  and  subject  to  transi- 
tions and  rapid  fluctuations  of  expression,  it 
is  like  a  map  of  a  country  of  which  she  alone 
has  the  key.  What  depths  of  tenderness, 
humanity,  and  intellect  will  she  not  attribute 
to  eyes  that  kindle  while  tlie  tongue  is  mute, 
to  a  brow  that  contracts  under  unexpressed 
thought,  and  to  lips  that  pass  from  stern  to 
sweet  under  restrained  impulses  !  Yet  mere 
Bensitiveness — sensitiveness  that  never  gets 
wholly  away  from  self,  never  quite  loses  it- 
self in  others — may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stimulating  exterior.  The  shyness  of  pride, 
the  horror  of  self-betrayal,  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule, or  the  intense  enjoyment  and  apprecia- 
tion of  being  understood,  are  all  very  tell-tale 
emotions,  and  can  dispense  with  speech. 
Where  reserve  is  a  strong  characteristic,  even 
thoughts  of  universal  kindliness  are  no  habit- 
ual occupation  of  heart  or  intellect ;  though 
the  want  may  be  more  than  atoned  for  to  the 
favored  few  by  a  warm  partiality  of  prefer- 
ence, confiding  dependence,  and  depth  of  per- 
sonal regard.  Where  there  is  this  harmony, 
let  the  union  be  as  close  and  as  exclusive  as  it 
will.  Reserve  is  an  element  of  strength,  and 
has  its  work  to  do  in  the  world  as  a  check  on 
babbling  sentiment  and  on  the  weak  effusions 
of  shallow  or  boisterous  natures.  We  do 
not  care  to  have  everybody  diffusively  and 
expansively  benevolent.  What  we  resent  is 
the  waste  that  is  sometimes  observable  of  an 
honest  regard — a  confidence  on  one  side,  with 
efforts  to  please  that  arc  not,  and  never  will 
be,  returned.  We  find  something  lowering 
in  some  people's  Immble  attendence  on  tem- 
pers of  this  nature — in  their  waiting  and 
watching  for  chance  crumbs  of  sympathy. 
There  is  always  a  time  when  these  unrequited 
endeavors  should  cease.  Sympathy  and  con- 
fidence should  be  mutual,  or  they  should  tone 
down  to  a  lower  level .  A  lover  was  once  re- 
fused, at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  on  the 
ground  of  insufiBcient  acquaintance.  It  is 
wise  in  friend  as  well  as  suitor  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  occupying  any  large  place  in  the  mind 
which  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  know- 
ing all  the  good  that  is  in  him,  and  yet  has 
not  availed  itself  of  them. 

A  certain  set  of  strong  qualities  can  hardly 
be  found  in  man  without  the  counterbal- 
ance of  contempt  and  disdain.  Being  free 
from  a  particular  class  of  temptations,  people 
despise  those  who  are  subject  to  them.  Above 
all,  the  power  of  silence  is  one  to  be  proud 


of,  both  for  the  snares  and  dangers  from 
which  it  saves,  and  the  prestige  which  it  wins. 
All  reserved  people  have  mistrust  of  others. 
Most  of  them  undervalue  the  discretion  or  re- 
finement of  those  among  whom  they  live.  It 
is  almost  necessarily  a  supercilious  habit  of 
mind,  and  this  is  apparent  whenever  a  man 
of  reserved  temper  will  talk  frankly  of  his 
reserve.  He  owns  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  beyond — which  means  beneath — his  sym- 
pathy. He  will  confess  to  being  hopeless — 
which,  again,  means  careless — of  their  re- 
gard. There  may,  indeed,  be  the  appearance 
of  reserve  from  opposite  causes — from  the  mere 
want  of  a  sense  of  individuality.  Some  peo- 
ple have  no  privacy  because  their  own  nature 
never  occupies  them.  They  cannot  be  brought 
to  talk  about  themselves  or  to  make  confi- 
dences, from  mere  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
Their  fault  is  an  intellectual  one,  and  the 
less  need  be  said  about  them  because  they  are 
essentially  dry  and  uninteresting.  Nobody 
cares  mucli  what  they  may  have  to  say  on  any 
topic,  and  their  reserve  is  what  only  the  more 
philanthropic  would  seek  to  break  through. 

Shyness  and  reserve  are  so  often  alike  in 
their  effects  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are 
constantly  confounded.  Shyness,  under  a 
composed  exterior,  looks  like  reserve ;  and 
reserve,  where  people  judge  only  by  manner, 
often  passes  for  shyness.  But  the  likeness  is 
only  superficial.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish, 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  observation, 
the  painful  shrinking  and  recoil  which  puts 
Shyness  at  a  distance,  from  the  arm's-length 
attitude  of  resistance  by  which  Reserve  holds 
the  world  at  bay.  Genuine  shyness  must 
bo  some  compound  of  fear,  self-conscious- 
ness, and  inexperience.  It  implies  an  acute 
sense  of  bareness  and  exposure,  which  inter- 
course with  the  world  will  certainly  modify. 
What  reserve  is,  we  have  not  arrived  at ;  but 
it  is  a  quality,  when  once  implanted,  which 
custom  and  society  will  rather  increase  than 
wear  out.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  power  and  a  pro- 
tection, and  is  cherished  as  an  armor  of  de- 
fence ;  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  also  an  admission 
of  weakness  and  an  evidence  of  defect.  With 
all  respect,  and  liking,  too,  for  our  reserved 
friends,  and  for  the  impressive  appearance 
which  a  well-guarded  reserve  makes  in  the 
world,  we  yet  submit  that  the  strongest  minds 
— the  most  vigorous,  comprehensive,  prudent, 
and  far-seeing,  the  natures  most  to  be  relied 
upon,  most  influential,  and  most  thoroughly 
lovable — are  essentially  unreserved. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
MY  FIRST  GLACIER  PASS. 
HAD  engaged  myself,  somewhat  unwill- 
ingly— for  I  am  not  of  a  roving  disposition — 
to  accompany  my  cousin,  William  Jones,  and 
a  friend  in  a  tour  among  the  Alps  last  season. 
William  is  an  indefatigable  climber,  and  makes 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  scale  some  hith- 
erto-untrodden peak  every  year,  for  no  earthly 
reason  that  I  can  see,  except  that  no  one  has 
ever  been  there  before,  or  is  likely  to  go  again. 
He  had  often  tried  without  success  to  induce 
me  to  accompany  him  ;  and  at  last  I  thought 
that,  as  Goethe  placed  himself  under  fire  in 
order  to  experience  what  the  battle-fever  was 
like,  I  might  as  well  scale  the  Alps  to  put 
myself  in  sympathy  with  the  mountain-ma- 
niacs. 

I  could  not  start  with  my  friends,  as  I  was 
engaged  to  play  in  a  cricket  match  with  the 
gentlemen  of  my  county  against  those  of 
Wessex,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  we  won  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  travelling  day  and  night 
that  I  managed  to  keep  the  rendezvous  at  the 
little  village  of  Oberheim,  in  the  Steinthal. 
William  had  sent  me  a  letter  of  advice  as  to 
the  things  I  should  take,  all  of  which  could 
be  carried  in  a  knapsack  ;  but  as  I  did  not 
fancy  the  cheap  and  nasty  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, I  added  a  well-filled  portmanteau,  to  be 
forwarded  from  place  to  place  as  convenience 
might  require.  In  his  letter  he  informed  me 
that  his  sister  Emily  was  engaged  to  join  a 
party  travelling  "in  Switzerland,  and  that  we 
should  probably  fall  in  with  each  other.  This 
did  not  operate  to  deter  me,  as  I  had  once  be- 
fore found  her  a  very  agreeable  companion  on 
the  Rhine.  Without  any  adventure  worth 
recording,  but  nearly  knocked  up  by  my  hur- 
ried journey,  I  joined  my  friends  in  the  Stein- 
thal, and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  them.  I 
had  left  my  portmanteau  at  Interlachen, 
■whence  I  thought  I  could  send  for  it  at  any 
time  when  I  knew  our  intended  route. 

It  seemed  that  William's  object  in  coming 
to  Oberheim  was  to  make  a  new  pass,  the 
summit  of  which  it  was  said  a  certain  cha- 
mois-hunter had  reached  from  theSennenthal, 
and  had  looked  down  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  Steinthal.  He  had  not  crossed  over,  and 
William  had  written  to  him  from  Paris  to 
meet  us,  that  we  might  try  the  pass  from  the 
Oberheim  side.  He  did  this,  knowing  that, 
if  we  could  reach  the  summit,  the  descent 
into  the  Sennenthal  was  secure  ;  whereas,  if 


the  pass  had  been  attacked  from  the  side  al- 
ready known,  and  insurmountable  difficulties 
had  been  met  with  on  the  descent,  a  ni^ht  on 
the  glacier,  if  nothing  worse,  might  have  been 
entailed  upon  us.  As  it  was,  our  retreat  was 
always  secure  should  we  fail  in  reaching  the 
summit. 

The  plan  decided  on  was,  to  take  a  short 
walk  in  the  afternoon  to  a  chalet  at  the  foot 
of  the  glacier.  We  had  to  cross  and  sleep 
there,  so  as  to  l3e  as  near  our  work  as  possi- 
ble by  daylight  the  next  morning.  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  we  had  not  to  carry  our  own  knap- 
sacks, as,  besides  a  Cliamounix  guide  who  was 
travelling  with  William,  and  the  hunter,  we 
engaged  a  local  guide  to  take  us  as  tar  as  he 
knew  our  proposed  route,  and  afterwards  ac- 
company us  to  our  destination.  The  gentle- 
men were  to  carry  their  own  provisions. 
William  had  a  prejudice  against  wine  during 
a  walk,  and  persuaded  us  each  to  take  a  bot- 
tle of  good  strong  tea  instead,  an  arrange- 
ment which  the  guides  did  not  consent  to 
adopt  for  themselves.  I  found  to  my  chagrin 
that  I  had  neglected  to  bring  a  veil  and  spec- 
tacles, and  William  looked  grave  when  I  told 
him  so.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  had  an  old  pair  of  specta- 
cles, of  which  one  glass  was  broken  ;  his 
daughter  sewed  a  piece  of  black  cloth  over 
the  damaged  part,  so  that  both  my  eyes  should 
be  protected  from  the  glare  of  sun  and  snow, 
though  only  one  could  be  used  ;  and  a  sort  of 
mask  was  made  out  of  a  white  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, to  be  tied  round  my  head  with  a 
string.  I  tried  on  these  articles  amid  much 
merriment  from  all  present,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  man  with  a  white  face,  and 
one  green  and  one  black  eye,  both  of  enor- 
mous size.  I  pocketed  my  new  acquisitions, 
and  we  set  off  in  capital  spirits  for  the  chalet, 
a  walk  of  three  or  four  hours  only.  I  was 
not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  my  condition, 
as  railway  travelling  always  puts  me  out  of 
trim  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  should  have  to  do  my 
utmost  to  keep  up  with  my  companions  on 
the  morrow.  They  had  been  taking  their 
week's  training,  and  resting  comfortably  at 
night.  However,  I  had  helped  to  beat  the 
Wessex  men,  and  the  thought  of  this  consoled 
me  under  my  anticipated  difficulties.  We 
were  most  hospitably  received  by  the  people 
at  the  chalet,  and  were  enabled  to  keep  our 
provisions  intact  for  the  morrow.  They  had 
very  little  to  eat,  except  the  products  of  milk : 
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Vb  little  flour,  and  some  black  bread  baked  the 
previous  autumn,  and  literally  as  hard  as  a 
Btone,  was  all  the  farinaceous  food  they  pos- 
sessed ;  animal  food  was  quite  unobtainable. 
They  made  with  flour  and  milk  a  porridge 
which  they  called  brei,  and  this,  eaten  with 
niedel,  a  kind  of  clotted  cream,  proved  to  be 
60  enticing  that  I  at  least  took  more  than  was 
good  for  me.  A  bowl  of  tea  and  some  brandy 
and  water  sent  us  to  bed,  on  some  hay  in  the 
barn, in  a  comfortable  frame  of  lx)dyand  mind, 
though  William,  maliciously  quoting  "  Peaks 
and  Passes,"  reminded  me  that  what  seemed 
to  be  hay  was  probably  a  mixture  of  hay  and 
fleas.  AVe  turned  in  before  sundown,  as  we 
had  to  be  up  at  three  in  the  morning.  I  was 
asleep  directly  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  minutes  when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
hundred  and  fifteen  cows  belono-inor  to  the  es- 
tablishment  comino;  home  for  the  nio;ht,  each 
with  an  enormous  bell  round  her  neck,  I  was 
undisturbed  till  the  guide  shook  me  and  told 
me  it  was  time  to  turn  out.  It  was  still  dark, 
and  we  managed  as  well  as  we  could  to  get  a 
wash  at  the  trough  outside.  I  had  not  shaved 
since  leaving  England,  and  had  hoped  for  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  that  morning,  but 
found  it  impossible  under  the  circumstances. 
William  was  much  amused  at  the  idea  of  such 
a  thing,  and  prophesied  that  I  should  remain 
unshaven  during  my  whole  stay  in  Switzer- 
land— on  which  I  announced  my  intention  of 
shaving  the  very  next  day,  but  only  got  his 
usual  grunt  and  a  provoking  little  laugh  in 
reply.  We  made  an  excellent  breakfast  on 
boiled  milk,  with  some  of  the  white  bread  we 
had  brought  soaked  in  it.  The  weather  was 
glorious  ;  and  we  set  out  at  a  moderate  pace, 
with  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  and  in  the  high- 
est spirits. 

We  were  not  long  in  getting  to  the  glacier, 
which  poured  down  a  small  lateral  valley 
into  the  Steinthal.  As  we  turned  the  cor- 
ner the  sun  was  just  lighting  up  the  distant 
peaks  and  high  snows  over  which  our  course 
lay.  The  whole  scene  was  so  glorious,  and 
80  much  beyond  what  I  had  expected,  that 
I  felt  that  one  sight  alone  would  have  been 
worth  the  hurried  journey  from  England, 
even  if  I  had  to  return  immediately ;  and  I 
looked  forward  to  my  month's  rambling 
amid  such  scenes  with  the  liveliest  anticipa- 
tions. I  could  only  give  vent  to  my  feelings 
by  repeating  Dante's  magnificent  description 
of  morning : — 


*'  Tempo  era  dal  principio  del  mattino  ; 

E  il  sol  montava  in  su  con  quelle  stelle 
'  Ch'eran  con  lui,  quando  I'amor  divine 
Mosse  da  prima  quelle  cose  belle." 

My  excitement  caused  me  to  hasten  my 
pace,  for  which  I  was  at  once  reproved  by 
William,  who  told  me  the  mountaineer's  step 
should  be  long,  slow,  and  lasting:  ^'■Ohne 
Hast  und  ohne  Rast,^^  as  the  Germans  say; 
'*  Doucement  et  toujours,^^  as  the  French 
have  it. 

The  very  first  step-which  I  made  upon  the 
moraine  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  brought 
me  down  upon  my  nose,  to  ray  great  surprise, 
as  1  had  been  assured  that  the  glacier  ice 
was  not  at  all  slippery,  and,  where  I  stepped 
upon  it,  it  was  entirely  covered  with  sand ; 
but  it  was  this  very  circumstance  which 
caused  my  fall,  as  the  sand  was  lying  lightly 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  preserving  it  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  which 
roughen  it  where  exposed.  The  sand,  when 
stepped  upon  carelessly,  slips  from  under  the 
foot,  80  that  the  inexperienced  traveller  is  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  falling  when  he  thinks 
himself  most  secure.  I  had  not  been  long 
upon  the  ice,  before  William  perceived  that 
I  did  not  understand  the  management  of  my 
alpenstock,  as  I  placed  it  below  me  instead 
of  holding  it  across  my  body  with  the  point 
towards  the  elope  above,  and  leaning  my 
weight  upon  it.  He  showed  me  how  the 
slightest  slip  of  the  point,  when  it  was  be- 
low me,  made  it  worse  than  useless,  whereas 
when  I  held  it  towards  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
at  about  the  level  of  my  knee,  I  could  in- 
stantly, in  case  of  a  slip,  obtain  a  fresh  sup- 
port by  leaning  hard  upon  the  point.  I 
soon  became  expert  enough  in  its  use,  and 
we  made  good,  steady  way  along  the  surface 
of  the  glacier,  which  at  first  had  no  very 
great  slope  or  wide  crevasses. 

We  soon,  however,  came  to  a  spot  where 
the  glacier  made  a  descent  over  some  steep 
rocks,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  passage 
round  the  difficulty.  I  was  filled  with  won- 
der at  the  magnificent  appearance  presented 
by  the  ice-fall :  enormous  blocks,  as  large  as 
houses  and  churches,  were  heaped  upon  each 
other  in  wild  confusion  ;  and,  whilst  I  gazed, 
one  toppled  over,  and  fell  in  ruin  with  a 
noise  like  a  battery  of  heavy  guns.  I  con- 
fess to  having  been  awed,  if  not  frightened, 
by  the  sight  and  sound ;  but  they  only 
seemed  to  raise  my  companions'  spirits,  as 
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they  gave  a  simultaneous  shout  of  delight 
which  rang  cheerily  over  the  frozen  wastes  ; 
and  William's  friend  treated  us  to  the  song 
of  the  hunter  in  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  commenc- 


mz  :- 


"  Es  donnem-die  Hohen,  es  zittert  der  Steg." 

For  my  part  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very 
much  out  of  sorts,  which  I  attributed,  per- 
haps unjustly,  to  the  evil  qualities  of  the  se- 
ductive "  niedel  "  I  had  indulged  in  the  pre- 
vious evening.  I  felt,  however,  that  it  would 
never  do  to  give  in  to  my  uncomfortable 
feelings ;  and  just  then,  as  we  had  been  out 
four  hours,  and  a  stream  was  trickling  down 
the  rocks  on  our  left,  the  last  water  we  might 
get,  it  was  judged  as  well  to  halt  for  a  short 
time,  and  take  a  little  refreshment.  I  swal- 
lowed a  hard  boiled  egg  and  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  for  which  I  had  but  little  appe- 
tite ;  and,  as  my  friends  had  not  finished 
eating.  I  took  out  my  sketch-book,  and  was 
proceeding  to  transfer  some  of  the  glories 
before  me  to  paper,  when  William  caught 
sight  of  my  proceedings,  and  shouted  out, 
"  Hollo  !  what  are  you  about?  No  sketching 
allowed,  except  on  off-days.  Making  a  new 
pass  is  no  joke,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  we  can't 
be  delayed  by  every  pretty  bit  you  may  take 
a  fancy  to  d^aw.  We  must  pass  on  at  once  : 
it  is  very  important  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day ;  for,  whilst  we 
linger  here,  the  sun  is  hard  at  work  above 
us  softening  the  snow,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  diflBculties  we  may  meet  with  to  delay 
us  before  we  get  to  the  top.  So  be  a  good 
fellow,  put  up  your  things,  and  let  us  be 
moving." 

I  had  read  in  Alpine  books  of  the  impor- 
tance of  an  early  start  to  get  to  the  upper 
snows  whilst  still  hard  frozen  ;  so  I  lost  no 
time  in  being  a  good  fellow,  and  putting  up 
my  things.  It  was  judged  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  ice-fall,  to  pass  along  a  steep 
enow-slope  which  had  been  formed  by  ava- 
lanches between  the  rocks  and  the  ice,  and 
which,  as  it  was  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
valley,  was  still  hard-frozen.  We  were  a 
long  time  traversing  this,  as  it  was  so  steep 
that  steps  had  to  be  cut  with  the  ice-axe  to 
give  us  foothold  ;  and,  when  we  had  passed 
it,  we  had  to  take  to  the  precipice  on  our 
left,  as  the  bergschrund,  or  chasm,  left  where 
the  ice  had  melted  away  from  the  hillside, 
was  quite  impassable  where  it  was  not  filled 


up  with  the  snow  brought  down  by  the  ava- 
lanches. 

The  precipice  we  were  obliged  to  face  had 
always  been  deemed  impracticable  ;  but  it  has 
become  a  proverb  with  alpestrians  that  im- 
practicable means  unattempted,  and  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  The 
rocks  were  exceedingly  steep,  but  fortunately 
afforded  good  foot-and-hand  hold,  and  the 
strata  dipped  inwards  ;  we  were  all  roped  to- 
gether, and  those,  in  advance  were  thus  able 
to  help  those  who  followed.  The  hunter  led 
the  way,  and  occasionally  pulled  himself  up 
by  a  hook  which  screwed  into  the  top  of  his 
alpenstock. 

After  having  made  considerable  progress 
we  came  to  a  vertical  cliff,  which,  though  of 
no  great  height,  was  beyond  our  powers,  as 
we  had  no  ladder  with  us.  It  was  proposed 
to  return,  and  try  the  pass  again  next  day 
with  the  assistance  of  a  ladder  ;  and  we  had 
already  begun  the  descent  in  no  very  cheerful 
mood  when  William  perceived  a  gap  on  the 
left,  which  had  been  concealed  from  us  dur- 
ing our  ascent ;  the  hunter  was  sent  to  inves- 
tigate, and  shouted  to  us  to  come  on.  We 
found  the  place  decidedly  stiff;  but,  as  we 
were  all  pretty  good  climbers  and  had  good 
heads,  we  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty. For  one  moment  only  were  we  in  any 
real  peril,  and  this  was  when  a  large  stone 
was  disengaged  from  the  face  of  the  rock  by 
our  leader  ;  it  came  bounding  down  the  gully, 
glancing  from  side  to  side,  and  struck  the 
Chamounix  man,  who  was  last  on  the  line, 
heavily  on  the  thigh.  He  was  swept  off  his 
legs  in  an  instant.  I  was  next  beibre  him, 
and,  being  tied  to  him  with  the  rope,  was  also 
dragged  down  ;  but,  whilst  falling,  managed 
to  clutch  hold  of  a  projecting  piece  of  rock  ; 
and  those  above,  having  better  foothold,  tight- 
ened the  rope  upon  us,  which  helped  me  to 
hold  on.  We  escaped  with  only  a  few  scratch- 
es, and  the  temporary  loss  of  my  alpenstock, 
which  was  recovered  with  difficulty  from  a 
ledge  below,  where  it  had  been  arrested  in  its 
fall. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  than  we  had 
hoped,  we  stepped  off  the  rocks  on  to  the 
snow-fields  of  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier. 
A  halt  was  called  for  a  mouthful  of  food,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  gaiters,  specta- 
cles, and  veils.  We  still  continued  roped  to- 
gether— a  precaution  which  should  never  be 
omitted  on  a  snow-covered  glacier,  as  it  ia 
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impossible  to  see  the  hidden  crevasses  gaping 
to  swallow  up  suddenly  any  one  who  breaks 
through  the  treacherous  snow-bridges  which 
cover  them.  We  had  now  conquered  all  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  pass,  as  a  survey  of  the 
route  before  showed  us  nothing  but  gentl}' 
rising  snow-fields,  with  an  occasional  sharp 
pull  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so. 

Though  we  had  no  more  difficult  obstacles 
to  encounter,  we  found  immediately,  on  start- 
ing again,  that  we  should  require  our  whole 
stock  of  patience  and  pluck  to  enable  us  to 
gain  the  summit,  as  the  snow  grew  softer  and 
we  plunged  deeper  into  it  every  moment. 
Although  I  was  fifth  on  the  line,  I  observed 
that  I  broke  in  oftener  than  the  others  through 
not  having  acquired  the  knack  of  planting  my 
feet  flatly  and  softly  on  the  snow.  I  was  much 
inconvenienced,  too,  by  my  mask,  which  did 
not  fit  properly,  and  was  constantly  slipping 
down  and  dragging  my  spectacles  off  my  eyes ; 
and  it  served  to  make  me  so  dreadfully  hot 
that  in  my  despair  I  determined  to  brave  all 
consequences,  and  removed  the  obnoxious 
articles  from  my  face.  I  kept  as  close  to  the 
man  before  me  as  I  could,  to  take  advantage 
of  his  shadow ;  I  looked  doggedly  on  the 
ground,  and  trod  exactly  in  his  footmarks. 
We  all  soon  began  to  break  in  at  every  step, 
and  I  found  this  some  slight  relief.  As  the 
foremost  men  had  the  work  of  wading  and 
treading  down  the  snow  for  those  who  fol- 
lowed, we  occasionally  stopped  to  change 
leaders,  and  let  the  guide  who  brought  up 
the  rear  go  in  front.  During  one  of  these 
pauses,  I  asked  the  hunter  if  a  certain  rise 
close  in  front  of  us  was  the  summit.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  despair  which  came  over  me  at 
his  energetic  reply ,  "  Mein  Gott,  nein  ;  wann 
Sie  da  sind  haben  Sie  noch  drei  Stunden." 
£  felt  inclined  to  throw  myself  down  then  and 
there,  careless  of  what  became  of  me.  I  had 
by  this  time  a  splitting  headache,  and  felt 
very  sick  ;  my  want  of  condition  was  begin- 
ning to  tell  terribly  upon  me,  and  1  thought 
what  a  fool  I  had  been  to  bring  all  this  upon 
myself  for  the  sake  of  a  cricket  match.  I 
even  ventured  to  tell  my  companions  how 
seedy  I  felt.  I  was  recommended  to  take  a 
good  drink  of  tea,  and  they  kindly  called  a 
halt  to  allow  me  to  recover  myself.  My  bot- 
tle was  about  three  parts  full,  and  they  told 
me  to  fill  it  up  with  snow  to  cool  it.  I  felt 
revived  on  the  instant ;  and,  when  I  had  sat- 
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urated  a  lump  of  sugar  with  brandy  and 
swallowed  it,  I  announced  myself  ready  to 
proceed.  I  was  exhorted  to  resume  my  mask 
and  spectacles,  but  said  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible ;  besides,  I  did  not  feel  the  glare  so  very 
much  and  the  cool  wind  to  my  face  was  quite 
refreshing.  I  got  cii  somewhat  bettor  for  a 
while,  and  determined  steadfastly  to  show  no 
more  signs  of  weakness.  To  keep  to  this  res- 
olution, however,  I  was  obliged  every  time  we 
halted  to  change  leaders,  to  have  recourse  to 
my  brandied  lump  of  sugar ;  and  though  I 
gained  temporary  strength  by  this  means,  I 
do  not  think  I  improved  my  mental  condition. 
I  made  the  most  solemn  resolutions  to  myself 
that  I  would  never  cross  a  glacier  again ; 
surely,  one  such  tramp  as  this  would  give  me 
a  sufficiently  lively  idea  of  the  high  snows. 
Snow  was  snow,  and  there  could  be  no  vari- 
ety in  it,  except  indeed  when  we  fell  into 
hidden  crevasses,  which  we  all  did  several 
times  ;  the  rope,  however,  prevented  all  dan- 
gera  from  these  tumbles.  At  last  my  mind 
began  to  wander.  I  fancied  I  was  one  of  a 
gang  of  Russian  prisoners  chained  together 
and  condemned  to  exile  in  Siberia ;  that  I  had 
been  already  several  months  on  the  journey^ 
and  had  many  more  before  me.  I  thought 
the  change  of  leaders  was  the  relief  of  the 
guards,  and  that  I  must  not  complain  or  it 
would  be  the  worse  for  me.  Tiic  time  when 
I  had  not  been  tramping  through  soft  snow, 
and  when  life  was  pleasant  to  me,  seemed  as 
long  past,  as  did  the  time  when  he  was  not 
being  flogged  to  Somerville,  the  soldier,  during 
his  agt)ny.  I  was  aroused  from  my  despair 
by  the  cheerful  yodel  of  ray  friends  which  an- 
nounced our  arrival  at  the  summit.  I  thought 
for  an  instant  that  it  was  the  emperor's  re- 
prieve, and  sank  down  exhausted  and  thankful 
on  the  snow,  and  was  soon  in  a  sound  sleep. 
I  really  think  I  had  been  half  asleep  before, 
and  that  dreams  mingled  with  my  waking 
consciousness. 

My  companions,  who  were  quite  fresh, 
thought  it  better  to  leave  me  alone  for  a 
while,  and  actually  made  an  expedition  on 
their  own  account  to  obtain  a  view  from  a 
neighboring  summit,  leaving  one  of  the  guides 
to  smoke  his  pipe  and  watch  over  my  welfare. 
My  face  was  covered  up,  and  I  was  softly 
laid  upon  plaids.  I  was  awakened  when  the 
party  returned,  and  felt  much  refreshed  by 
my  snooze  ;  but  I  think  still  more  by  the  con- 
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Bciousness  that  the  climbing  was  all  accom- 
plished. The  effects  of  the  brandy  had  gone 
off,  and  I  found  I  could  eat  heartily. 

Immediately  below  us  there  appeared  a 
snow-slope,  which,  notwithstanding  its  soft 
state,  was  voted  practicable  for  a  glissade.  1 
was  given  in  charge  of  one  of  the  guides,  who 
eat  down,  and  I  sat  behind  him.  I  trusted 
everything  to  him,  and  we  arrived  quite  safe 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  which  was  some 
hundreds  of  feet  in  length.  I  was  so  exhilar- 
ated by  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  descent, 
that  I  changed  my  opinion  of  Alpine  snow  on 
•the  instant ;  and,  instead  of  determining  never 
to  go  on  it  again,  thought  I  would  in  future 
only  cross  passes  the  time  required  for  mak- 
ing which  was  well  known,  so  that  I  should 
never  find  the  snow  in  so  bad  a  state  as  we 
had  done  that  day.  Our  hunter  told  us  that 
we  should  have  to  descend  an  ice-fall,  which 
there  was  no  means  of  avoiding ;  and  we  soon 
came  to  it.  Then  began  the  most  exciting 
work  I  ever  had — so  much  so,  that  all  sense 
of  fatigue  left  me,  and  I  entered  into  the 
business  con  amore.  Although  the  hunter 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  been 
down  the  pass  before,  I  observed  that  he  gave 
up  the  leadership  here  to  the  Chamou nix  guide, 
who  was  a  most  experienced  iceman,  though  he 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  particularly  good 
rock-climber.  There  is  no  regular  way  down 
an  icefall,  as  the  crevasses  change  from  day 
to  day,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  icework 
is  of  more  importance  than  a  local  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pass.  I  certainly  could  not 
have  thought  it  possible  that  men  could  pass 
unharmed  among  the  toppling  crags  and  gap- 
ing rifts  through  which  we  threaded  our 
way. 

The  large  blocks  of  ice,  now  softening  in  the 
afternoon  sun,  were  crashing  down  in  thun- 
der every  ten  minutes  ;  but  our  guide  seemed 
to  have  an  instinct  for  safe  places,  and  only 
once  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  pass  under 
any  blocks  the  slope  of  which  threatened  a 
fall ;  and  here  he  exhorted  us  to  hasten,  lest 
we  should  be  crushed  beneath  the  frowninor 
masses.  I  was  thoroughly  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  work,  and  was  much 
congratulated  by  AVilliam  on  my  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  niedel.  Sometimes  we 
had  to  let  our  leader  down  an  ice-i)lock  with 
a  rope  :  and,  when  safely  landed  below,  he 
would  cut  steps  for  those  who  Avere  to  follow 
or  hold  his  alpenstock  horizontally  against 


the  ice  at  the  level  of  his  shoulder  to  give 
them  a  stepping-place  in  their  descent.     Ho 
never  lost  an  inch  of  ground  ;  and  we  found 
ourselves  always   getting  lower,  though  we 
had  to  wind  about  a  good  deal.     On  one  oc- 
casion he  thought  he  should  have  to  retreat  a 
little,  as  he  deemed  the  crevasse  in  front  too 
wide  to  leap.     No  sooner  had  he  said   this 
than  I  jumped  over.     The  breadth  Avas  not  so 
very  great ;  but  the  drop  was  considerable, 
and  the  others  hesitated  to  follow.     I  called 
to  William  to  pitch  over   the   knapsacks — 
which  he  did  at  once  ;  and,  as  I  caught  them 
in  succession,  the  guides  fairly  laughed  with 
delight,  and  said  they  had  never  seen  such  a 
thing  done  before,  and  declared   themselves 
ready  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  us. 
I   immediately  thought   how  my   cricketing 
had    fitted    me    for    my   excursion,   instead 
of  being  a   hindrance.     The  others  jumped 
over   in  succession.     After  this  feat  we  sat 
down  to  rest  a  bit.     I  asked  the  hunter  how 
much   longer  we  should   be  in  the  ice-fall? 
He  said,  "  Two  hours,"  and  after  a   pause 
added,  "  But,  if  you  stop  here  four,  that  will 
make  it  six  " — a  remark  which  brought  me  to 
my  legs  at  once.     He  proved  to  be  right  in 
his  calculations,  for  cutting  steps  and  head- 
ing round  crevasses  takes  up  much  time,  with 
small    results   in   direct   progress   to   show. 
When  we  were  free  from  the  entanglement 
of  the  fall,  we  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  down 
the  more  level    part  of  the  glacier.     There 
were  still  frequent  crevasses  to  jump,  and,  as 
the  excitement  diminished,  I   beiran   to   feel 
my  fatigue   return  ;  but,  as   I   was  assured 
that  three  hours  would  brino;  us  to  our  inn, 
I  kept  up  my   pluck  as  well  as  I  could.     I 
found,  however,  that  going  down-hill  caused 
my  new  boots  to  ru1:>  my  toes  in  a  very  disa- 
greeable manner,  and  blisters  were  soon  added 
to  my  fatigue  ;  but  I  held  on  my  way  uncom- 
plaining, though  in  pain  and  weariness.     At 
last  the  welcome  sight  of  the  hotel  appeared 
immediately  below  us  ;  a  yodel  and  a  pistol- 
shot,  to  announce  our  arrival,    brought  all 
the  loungers,   guides,   and   tourists,  to  the 
door ;  and  many  were  the  conjectures  as  to 
the  route  we  had  come.     When  we  got  lower 
we  came  to  a  path  which  zigzagged  consider- 
ably, and  I  thought  I  would  make  a  short- 
cut down.     Whilst  attempting  this,  and  de- 
scending carelessly,  1  stepped  upon  a  slippery 
pine-root,   and   instantly   tumbled   forward, 
striking    my    breast    violently    against  the 
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ground,  and  having  my  waistcoat  much  torn 
by  a  dead  branch  lying  near.  I  felt  half- 
etunned ;  happily  no  bones  were  broken,  or 
much  damage  done  ;  but  I  received  another 
lesson  in  going  carefully,  even  in  places  ap- 
parently the  most  safe. 

When  we  arrived  and  announced  that  we 
had  made  the  pass  from  the  Steinthal,  loud 
were  the  congratulations  on  all  sides ;  the  land- 
lord brought  out  a  bottle  of  his  best  wine,  and 
insisted  on  our  drinking  it  then  and  there. 
We  were  decidedly  the  heroes  of  the  hour, 
and  I  went  to  bed  about  nine  o'clock,  after  a 
capital  supper,  in  a  high  state  of  satisfaction. 
I  was  soon  asleep,  and,  alas  !  soon  awake 
again.  My  burnt  face,  and  the  amount  of 
wine  I  had  drunk  since  my  arrival,  made  me 
quite  feverish.  In  vain  I  drank  tumbler  after 
tumbler  of  water  to  quench  my  thirst.  I 
could  slumber  for  a  few  minutes  only  at  a 
time  ;  my  old  fancies  of  the  Siberian  pilgrim- 
age returned  with  every  kind  of  aggravated 
horror  ;  the  crevasses  into  which  1  tumbled 
were  transformed  into  oubliettes,  from  which 
I  was  dragged  only  to  endure  fresh  tortures, 
of  which  being  beaten  on  my  breast  with 
clubs,  and  on  my  face  with  nettles,  being  bas- 
tinadoed on  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  having 
pepper  thrown  in  ray  eyes,  formed  a  part, 
William  and  tlie  hunter  being  the  chief  tor- 
mentors. I  dreamed  that  a  tyrant  had  con- 
demned me  to  cross  a  glacier  without  any  pro- 
tection from  clothing,  and  that  my  whole  body 
was  being  scorched  by  the  glare  of  sun  and 
snow.  At  last  I  was  kept  awake  by  the  ex- 
cursionists who  were  getting  up  at  2  a.m. — 
the  thin  wooden  partitions  of  the  hotel  mak- 
ing their  every  movement  audible.  The 
noise  lasted  till  daylight,  when  I  got  up  to 
examine  my  burning  lace  in  the  glass.  With 
the  exception  of  a  broad  white  band  at  the 
top  of  my  forehead  where  my  hat  had  pro- 
tected me,  it  looked  like  a  boiled  lobster :  and 
I  felt  much  as  the  poor  animal  must  do  during 
the  process  of  being  cooked.  The  whites  of 
my  eyes  were  pink,  and  I  could  hardly  bear 
even  the  yet  dim  light ;  my  lips  were  swollen 
to  twice  their  natural  size,  and  nearly  as  black 
as  ink  ;  and  the  state  of  my  beard,  unshorn 
for  three  days,  added  to  my  frightful  appear- 
ance. This,  however,  I  thought  1  could  soon 
rectify,  and  proceeded,  not  without  some  sat- 
isfaction in  thinking  of  William's  propliecy, 
to  divest  myself  of  my  superfluous  hair.  I 
had  not  calculated  on  the  blistered  state  of  my 
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skin,  which  rendered  the  process  so  agonizing, 
that  I  fairly  gave  in  after  having  shaved  one 
side  of  my  upper  lip.  I  wondered  if  I  could 
manage  to  singe  the  rest  of  my  beard,  but 
had  not  pluck  enough  to  light  a  match  and 
try  that  expedient.  With  a  groan  I  turned 
into  bed  again,  and  thought  with  terror  on 
the  figure  I  should  cut  in  public,  and  the 
quizzing  of  William ;  for  I  dared  not  hope 
he  was  in  as  bad  a  plight  as  myself,  as  he  had 
worn  his  veil  and  spectacles  throughout  the 
passage  of  the  snow.  I  fell  asleep,  and  awoke 
to  find  him  smiling  over  me.  His  "  Well, 
old  fellow,  how  do  you  feel  this  morning?  " 
elicited  such  a  groan  that  his  heart  was  soft- 
ened ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  he  told  me  to 
cheer  up,  and  that  if  I  wore  some  darkened 
spectacles  for  a  day  or  two  my  eyes  would 
soon  be  right  again — that  I  had  better  get  up 
and  put  a  good  face  upon  it  (a  good  face  in- 
deed ;  how  I  wished  I  could  !  ) .  He  said  he  had 
ordered  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  asked 
me  if  he  should  send  me  up  any  hot  water  to 
shave  with.  I  said,  "Yes,  please,"  with 
rage  at  my  heart.  He  came  up  again  pres- 
ently with  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  I  got  up 
and  made  my  appearance  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  There  was  a  large  party  assembled, 
mostly  English  ;  and  I  thought  I  observed  an 
amused  look  on  their  faces  as  I  entered. 
However,  I  could  hardly  see  them,  and  knew 
they  could  not  see  my  eyes  ;  so  I  did  not  feel 
so  much  exposed  as  I  otherwise  should  have 
done.  I  noticed  they  often  asked  each  other 
for  the  "  niedel,"  and  felt  at  once  that 
William  had  been  amusing  himself  at  my  ex- 
pense, as  they  were  generally  smiling  when 
my  great  goggle  eyes  were  turned  towards 
them  inquiringly  to  see  if  they  were  quizzing 
me.  After  breakfast  a  stroll  was  proposed 
to  a  neighboring  waterfall,  William  mali- 
ciously reminding  me  not  to  forget  my  sketch- 
ing materials.  I  felt  quite  angry  with  him, 
and  made  an  excuse  of  my  blistered  feet  for 
remaining  at  home.  The  fact  is,  I  was  so 
stifl"  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  walked 
two  miles  ;  so  I  laid  down  on  the  grass  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  solaced  myself  with 
my  pipe  as  well  a^  I  could.  j\Iy  face  was 
covered  with  pimples  which  exuded  water 
copiously  ;  and  I  had  to  purchase  a  veil,  as 
the  burning  of  the  sun  was  intolerable.  Read- 
ing was  out  of  the  question  ;  and,  as  I  could 
not  enjoy  the  scenery,  my  day   was  nuser- 
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able  enough.  When  my  companions  re- 
turned, I  found  they  had  made  an  engage- 
ment with  some  other  enthusiasts  to  attempt 
the  ascent  of  the  Dreisennenspitz — a  peak 
which  has  long  been  an  object  of  desire  to 
the  mountain-maniacs,  but  has  hitherto  defied 
their  efforts.  I  refused  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion, which  was  to  last  two  days  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  I  should  await  my  friends'  re- 
turn. 

They  started  the  next  day,  which  was  to 
me  like  the  previous  one,  except  that  the 
matter  exuded  from  my  face  was  yellow  like 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  On  the  third  day  I  had 
turned  completely  black ;  the  skin  of  my 
face  was  so  tight  that  I  could  neither  eat, 
speak,  nor  laugh  without  the  greatest  pain  ; 
and,  as  to  blowing  my  nose,  it  was  a  thing 
not  to  be  attempted.  IVly  poor  lips  were  gap- 
ing with  fissures,  and  I  felt  myself  an  object 
of  wonder,  as  well  as  of  pity,  to  all  behold- 
ers ;  my  eyes,  however,  were  quite  well  again, 
and  I  could  leave  off  my  spectacles. 

My  friends  did  not  come  back  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, but  1  was  in  no  hurry  for  them.  On 
the  fourth  morning,  when  I  looked  in  the 
glass,  I  oliservod  tliat  the  black  burnt  skin 
was  peeling  off  in  strips,  so  that  I  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  halfrshaved  zebra,  and  I 
thought  I  was  more  frightful  than  ever ;  but 
the  pain  was  gone,  and  life  no  longer  a  bur- 
den. Before  having  for  his  expedition  Wil- 
liam had  entered  our  names  in  the  hotel-book, 
■with  a  long  account  of  the  new  pass.  He 
described  it  as  an  easy  walk  of  twelve  hours, 
if  the  snow  was  in  good  condition,  and  pro- 
posed exercising  the  privilege  of  a  discoverer, 
to  name  it  the  "  Niedelundbreijoch."  I  knew 
he  had  done  this  to  quiz  me,  and  felt  accord- 
ingly. 

Whilst  I  was  lounging  outside  the  hotel- 
door,  beginning  to  think  the  party  of  excur- 
sionists must  be  lost, — as  they  had  been  ab- 
sent for  four  days, — I  observed  a  vetturino 
drive  up  with  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses.  He  had  evidently  brought  a  large 
party,  as  there  was  plenty  of  luggage.  I 
asked  him  where  he  was  going ;  he  said  he 
had  only  been  engaged  to  come  as  far  as  the 
hotel  with  a  party  who  had  diverged  to  see 
the  waterfall,  and  were  following  on  foot. 
He  said  he  was  going  back  to  Interlaken  as 
soon  as  possible ;  did  I  want  to  go  ?  he 
would  take  me  for  the  price  of  a  one-horse 
trap.     Just  as  he  made  this  offer,  I  caught 


sight  of  the  name  "  Emily  Jones  "  on  one 
of  the  packages  he  had  brought.  She,  then, 
was  coming  ;  she  would  see  me  in  my  hideous 
deformity !  No,  not  if  I  could  help  it.  I 
closed  with  the  vetturino  at  once,  hurried 
into  the  hotel,  called  for  my  bill  and  a  sheet 
of  paper — on  which  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
William,  saying  it  was  too  bad  of  him  to 
serve  me  such  a  trick  as  he  had,  and  that 
I  was  off  to  make  the  ascent  of  JNIont  Blanc 
(nothing  was  really  farther  from  my  thoughts, 
as  I  had  mentally  vowed  that  my  next  walk- 
ing-tour should  be  in  Holland),  but  that  I 
would  wait  a  few  days  at  Vevay  to  hear  what 
he  was  about. 

As  I  passed  the  door  of  the  public  room 
on  my  way  out,  I  heard  Emily  exclaim,  "  I 
do  declare,  William  and  John  are  here  ;  how 
delightful !    and  they  have  made  a  new  pass,. 

and  propose  to  call  it "  She  bungled  so 

over  the  name  that  I  was  out  of  earshot  be- 
fore she  had  mastered  it ;  so  the  pain  of 
hearing  the  words  from  her  lips  was  spared 
me.  I  drew  my  veil  over  my  face  and  buried 
myself  in  the  carriage,  which  drove  off  im- 
mediately. I  picked  up  my  portmanteau  at 
Interlachen,  and  proceeded  to  Vevay,  where 
I  spent  many  days  in  the  delightful  hotel, 
the  "  Trois  Couronnes,"  fishing,  bathing, 
sketching,  and  boating  to  my  heart's  content. 
My  beauty  was  restored,  my  face  clean  shaven, 
and  my  person  faultlessly  got  up.  William 
had  written  saying  that  he  had  gone  off  to 
Italy,  and  that  I  had  better  take  care  of  my- 
self. I  was  doing  so  to  my  entire  satisfao- 
tion  ;  so  I  dismissed  him  from  my  mind  at 
once.  He  did  not  enter  into  any  account  of 
his  excursion  ;  so  I  judged  it  had  been  a 
failure.  I  was  getting  somewhat  tired  of 
staying  in  one  place,  and  of  having  no  so- 
ciety except  that  of  the  chance  acquaintances 
of  the  table  d'hote,  when,  on  looking  over  the 
visitors'  book,  I  found  the  names  of  Emily 
and  her  friends.  I  lost  no  time  in  inquiring 
for  them,  and  found  them  at  breakfast  in  a 
private  room.  Emily  looked  hard  at  me  with 
evident  surprise,  and  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
John,  how  well  you  are  looking!  They  told 
me — "  and  then  she  stopped  short  and  smiled. 
I  complimented  her  in  return,  and  sat  down 
to  breakfast  with  them.  I  heard  all  about 
William's  adventures;  he  had  returned  the 
evening  I  had  left  without  accomplishing  the 
desire  of  his  soul.  With  much  labor  the 
party  had  climbed  what  they  imagined  to  be 
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the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain,  and  dis- 
covered the  true  summit  about  thirty  feet 
above  them,  but  separated  from  them  by  an 
impassable  gulf.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  descend  and  attack  the  hill  again  next 
day  from  the  other  side.  Their  second  at- 
tempt was  less  successful  than  the  first,  as 
the  clouds  prevented  their  seeing  the  right 
direction  to  take,  so  that  the  Dreisennenspitz 
still  rears  its  unconquered  head  above  the 
Sennenthal. 

I  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  my  friends, 
who  were  travelling  homewards  by  way  of 
the  Rhine.  Emily  and  I  had  many  a  pleas- 
ant ramble  among  well-remembered  scenes, 
during  which  she  revealed  to  me  the  many 
cutting  things  that  William  had  said  about 
my  mountain-sickness,  and  the  ludicrous  de- 
scription he  had  given  of  my  personal  ap- 
pearance. I  determined  to  have  my  revenge 
immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London.      I 


became  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and 
attended  a  dinner  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Here  I  save  a  flaminsr  account  of  the  new 
pass  I  had  made,  never  mentioning  William's 
name,  and  proposed  to  call  it  the  "  Stein- 
joch."  (I  knew  he  intended  writing  a  paper 
about  it,  so  I  thought  I  would  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.)  I  further  said  that  I  in- 
tended next  year  to  ascend  the  Dreisennens- 
pitz or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  I  greatly 
ridiculed  a  party  who,  I  was  told,  had  this 
year  attempted  it  from  the  northern  side, 
which  every  one  knew  only  led  to  one  of  the 
secondary  peaks  which  had  been  previously 
scaled.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  Wil- 
liam since  his  return,  and  cannot  help  think- 
ing, from  his  prolonged  silence,  that  he  has 
heard  of  my  proceedings,  and  objects  to  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  behaved  ;  but  still 
he  cannot  question  my  right  to  sign  myself 

A.  C. 


A  WRITER  in  the  August  number  of  the  Revue 
Continentale,  a  quarterly  periodical  published 
in  Ghent,  of  size  and  note  sulBcient  to  rank  with 
our  quarterlies,  makes  the  following  remarks  : 
"  There  were  published  during  the  year  1862 
about  14,003  works  in  Germany  ;  about  11,500 
in  France  ;  but  in  England  only  4,800.  This 
disproportion  between  England  and  France  jus- 
tifies itself  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  respect, 
that  in  England  there  are  none  of  those  pam- 
phlets and  mediocre  romances  which  shoal  in 
France.  English  works,  comparatively  and  in 
general,  carry  it  in  merit  over  French  works. 
It  is,  moreover,  incontestable  that  English  liter- 
ature, despite  the  attacks  of  which  it  has  for 
some  time  been  the  object,  is  making  giant 
strides,  and,  before  long,  will  have  nothing  to 
envy  the  most  favored  nations."  There  is  some- 
thing in  these  remarks  that  must  strike  people 
here  as  odd.  We  had  hardly  fancied,  for  exam- 
ple, that  there  had  been  so  much  malevolence 
towards  our  literature  abroad  as  the  writer  seems 
to  speak  of.  Nor  had  we  been  fully  aware  of 
our  happy  freedom  from  the  pest  of  pamphlets 
and  silly  novels.  The  writer,  however,  is  per- 
fectly correct  in  his  report  of  the  number  of  pub- 
lications in  Great  Britain  for  1862  (unless, 
indeed,  he  gives  us  credit  for  a  little  more  than 
we  deserve,  for  our  estimate  makes  the  total 
number  of  publications  in  Britain  for  1862  only 
3,913,  exclusive  of  parliamentary  papers  and  the 
daily  and  weekly  press)  ;  and,  if  his  statistics  of 
the  book-trade  in  Germany  and  France  are  equally 
correct,  our  shortcoming  of  the  German  and  the 
French  rate  of  book-production  is  a  fact  worth 


being  known  and  thought  of.  Whether  we  should 
be  glad  or  sorry,  we  leave  as  a  question  between 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  Paternoster  Row. — Reader. 


A  WRITER  in  JVbtes  and  Queries  quotes  a  doc- 
ument given  in  Russell's  "  History  of  Guildford," 
published  in  1801,  to  show  that  the  word 
"  cricket,"  as  the  name  of  our  national  game, 
is  much  older  than  is  usually  supposerl,  Strutt, 
in  his  "  Sports  and  Pastimes,"  placing  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
woixl  occurs  in  an  affidavit  respecting  a  "  Garden 
withelde  from  the  Towne,"  anno  40  Elizabeth, 
in  which  "  John  Derrick,  gent.,  one  of  the 
Queen's  Majestie's  coroners  for  the  county  of 
Surrie,  saith  :  '  When  he  was  a  schollar  in  the 
free-school  of  Guldcforde,  he  and  several  of  his 
fellowes  did  runne  and  play  there  at  crickett  and 
other  plaies.'  " 


The  Wochenchronik  says  :  *'  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  and  Sons,  who,  in  the  forty-six  3'ears  from 
1780  to  1826,  manufactured  48,348  pianos,  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  thirty-five  years,  to  1861, 
sent  forth  the  astounding  number  of  75,700  new 
instruments.  In  London  alone  23,000  pianos  are 
annually  manufiictured. ' ' 


Owing  to  the  manifold  ghosts  and  spectres 
now  stalking  about  on  the  boards  of  the  Paris 
theatres,  people  there  no  longer  call  them  the 
"Spectacles,"  but  the  **  Spectracles,'* 
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From  Maemillan's  Magazine. 

"THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE,"  AND  "THE 
GOBLIN  MARKET."* 

BY  THE    HON.   MRS.    NORTON. 

I 

The  "  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard,"  is  a 
theme  heavily  dwelt  upon.  That  there  is  a 
skeleton  in  every  cupboard — no  family  with- 
out such  an  appendage,  no  destiny  without 
such  a  flaw — is  the  argument  of  one  of  the 
wittiest  and  most  worldly- Avise  of  our  popular 
prose-wr i ters .  Bu t  it  was  reserved  for  a  poet , 
with  a  true  poet's  heart  to  oppose  to  the 
'•  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard,  "  The  Angel  in 
the  House" — to  show  that  no  home,  be  it  ever 
60  humble  or  ever  so  lowly,  need  be  without 
that  peaceful  presence,  and  to  sing  this  true 
and  tender  "  Psalm  of  Life"  to  all  who  choose 
to  listen — to  all  who  do  not  wilfully  shut  their 
ears  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  "  charm  he 
never  so  wisely." 

This  task  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore.  The  echo  of  a  hundred 
thousand  "  welcomes"  to  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra are  still  vibrating  in  the  hearts  of  Eng- 
lishmen. The  interest — brother-like,  father- 
like, lover-like — taken  by  them  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  life's  best  hope,  heightened  by  all  the 
adventitious  circumstances  that  can  increase 
sympathy  and  surround  the  picture  of  happi- 
ness with  a  dazzling  halo,  is  still  fresh  among 
us.  Crowds  run  hither  and  thither  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  Bride  of  England  pass 
by  ;  groups  stand  waiting  in  her  path.  Iler 
happiness  and  the  happiness  of  her  youthful 
husband  are  somehow  made  part  of  ours.  We 
triumph  in  their  vision  of  wedded  love.  We 
rejoice  that  "  the  xVngel  in  the  House"  has 
come  to  dwell  in  the  Boyal  Palace.  Yet  that 
part  of  a  royal  destiny,  which  seems  to  us  so 
superlatively  bright,  is  within  the  reach  of  any 
man  who  chooses  so  to  school  his  passions  and 
affections  as  to  make  a  sane  choice  in  life. 

Those  who  would  study  the  lesson  that 
reads  so  like  a  romance,  those  who  would 
profit  by  the  gentle  philosophy  of  theories 
which  the  most  simple  may  put  in  practice 
for  their  own  temporal  and  eternal  welfare, 
cannot  do  better  than  make  Mr.  Coventry  Pat- 
more's  book  the  companion  of  hours  spent  in 
the  hush  of  the  library,  the  tedium  of  the 
railroad,  or  the  sequestered  calm  of  summer 

*  "  The  Angel  in  the  House."  By  Coventry  Pat- 
more.     Two  vols.     Macmillaii  and  Co. 

"  The  Gcblin  Marliet,  and  other  Poems."  By 
Christina  Rossetti.     Macmillan  and  Co. 


rambles.  The  stamp  of  earnest  truth  is  on 
every  page  ;  and  the  wisdom  that  permeates 
through  the  argument  of  the  story,  without 
one  dogmatic  sentence  to  startle  or  offend, 
would  win  the  most  careless  and  convert  the 
most  scofl&ng  to  the  true  faith  of  virtuous  love. 
Peace,  self-conquest,  and  the  serene  joy  of 
religious  trust  hang  like  a  blessed  atmosphere 
around  this  poem.  It  is  a  book  to  instruct 
the  young,  to  guide  and  comfort  those  who 
are  still  midway  in  the  rocking  storm  of  life's 
uncertain  passage,  and  to  lull  with  the  best 
of  harmonies  those  w^hose  hopes  are  ended 
either  by  fulfilment  or  disappointment. 

In  style  Mr.  Patmore  may  claim  the  merit 
of  originality.  Undazzled  by  the  Tennyson- 
ian  radiance,  he  has  pursued  a  path  of  his  own  * 
to  the  inner  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  In 
the  occasional  homely  diction,  and  in  the 
choice  of  familiar  themes,  he  resembles 
Crabbe  :  but  he  has  more  skill  in  rhythmical 
composition  and  a  loftier  tone  of  thought. 

The  framework  of  his  poem,  "  The  Angel 
in  the  House,"  is  simple  enough.  It  is  the 
wooing  and  winning  of  a  life-companion  in 
the  shape  of  a  virtuous  wife — such  a  one  as 
he  himself  describes  in  one  of  his  minor  poems, 
in  a  stanza  of  perfect  beauty. 

"  And  in  the  maiden  path  she  trod 
Fair  was  the  wife  foreshown, 
A  Mary  in  the  House  of  God, 
A  Martha  in  her  own." 

That  such  wooing   may   have,   and   mast 
have,  in  the  youthful  heart,  its  share  of  pas- 
sionate earthliness,  is  shown  in  the  beautiful 
lines: — 
"  '  Your  name  pronounced  brings  to  my  heart 

A  feeling  like  the  violet's  breath, 
Which  does  so  much  of  heaven  impart 

It  makes  me  yearn  with  tears  for  death. 
The  winds  that  in  the  garden  toss 

The  Guelder-roses  give  me  pain, 
Alarm  me  with  the  dread  of  loss. 

Exhaust  mo  with  the  dream  of  gain. 
I'm  troubled  by  the  clouds  that  move  ; 

Thrilled  by  the  breath  which  I  respire  ;       • 
And  ever,  like  a  torch,  my  love, 

Thus  agitated,  flames  the  higher. 
All's  hard  that  has  not  you  for  goal  ; 

I  scarce  can  move  my  hand  to  write. 
For  love  engages  all  my  soul. 

And  leaves  the  body  void  of  might. 
The  wings  of  will  spread  idly  as  do 

The  bird's  that  in  a  vacuum  flies  ; 
My  breast,  asleep  with  dreams  of  you, 

Forgets  to  breathe,  and  bursts  in  sighs. 
I  see  no  rest  this  sideHlie  grave, 

No  rest  or  hope  from  j'ou  apart  ; 
Your  life  is  in  the  rose  you  gave. 

Its  perfume  suffocates  my  heart. 
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There's  no  refreshment  in  the  breeze  ; 

The  heaven  o'erwhelras  me  with  its  blue  ; 
I  faint  beside  the  dancing  seas  ; 

Winds,  skies,  and  waves  are  only  you.'  " 

A  fit  following  to  the  tender  passion  of 
these  verses  is  found  in  the  proposal : — 

*'  Twice  rose,  twice  died  my  trembling  word  ; 

The  faint  and  frail  Cathedral  chimes 
Spake  time  in  music,  and  we  heard 

The  chafers  rustling  in  the  limes. 
Her  dress,  that  touched  me  where  I  stood. 

The  warmth  of  her  confided  arm, 
Her  bosom's  gentle  neighborhood, 

Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  charm  ; 
Her  look,  her  love,  her  form,  her  touch. 

The  least  seemed  most  by  blissful  turn, — 
Blissful  but  that  it  pleased  too  much. 

And  taught  the  wayward  soul  to  yearn. 
It  was  as  if  a  harp  with  wires 

Was  traversed  by  the  breath  I  drew.;. 
And,  oh,  sweet  meeting  of  desires. 

She,  answering,  owned  that  she  loved  too." 

The  familiar  sweetness  of  companionship 
echoes  the  foregoing  description  : — 

*'  I  praised  her,  but  no  praise  could  fill 

The  depths  of  her  desire  to  please. 
Though  dull  to  others  as  a  Will 

To  them  that  have  no  legacies. 
The  more  I  praised  the  more  she  shone, 

Her  eyes  incredulously  bright. 
And  all  her  happy  beauty  blown 

Beneath  the  beams  of  my  delight. 
Sweet  rivalry  was  thus  begot  ; 

By  turns,  my  speech,  in  passion's  style. 
With  flatteries  the  truth  o'ershot. 

And  she  surpassed  them  with  her  smile." 

It  winds  up  pleasantly  with  this  compliment 
to  matron  charms  : — 

"  For,  as  became  the  festal  time, 

He  cheered  her  heart  with  tender  praise. 
And  speeches  wanting  only  rhyme 

To  make  them  like  his  gallant  lays. 
He  discommended  girlhood,  '  What 

For  sweetness  like  the  ten-years'  wife, 
"Whose  customary  love  is  not 

Her  passion,  or  her  play,  but  life  ! 
With  beauties  so  maturely  fair. 

Affecting,  mild,  and  manifold. 
May  girlish  charms  no  more  compare 

Than  apples  green  with  apples  gold.'  " 

The  disappointment  of  a  rejected  suitor 
was,  perhaps,  never  more  simply  or  touch- 
ingly  rendered  than  in  the  few  lines  that  close 
Frederick  Graham's  letter  to  his  mother  : — 

"  My  mothor,  now  my  only  friend. 
Farewell.     The  school-books  which  you.  send 
I  shall  not  want,  and  so  return. 
Give  them  away,  or  sell,  or  burn. 
I'll  write  from  Malta.     Would  I  might 
But  be  your  little  child  to-night. 
And  feel  your  arms  about  me  fold. 
Against  this  loneliness  and  cold  !  " 


And  the  vain  corroding  jealousy  in  the  same 
heart  was  never  better  confessed  than  in  the 
volume  : — 

"  And  o'er  this  dream  I  brood  and  doat, 
And  learn  its  agonies  by  rote. 
I  think,  she's  near  him  now,  alone. 
With  wardship  and  protection  none  ; 
Alone,  perhaps,  in  the  hindering  stress 
Of  airs  that  clasp  him  with  her  dress, 
They  wander  whispering  by  the  wave  ; 
And  haply  now,  in  some  sea-cave. 
Where  the  ribbed  sand  is  rarely  trod. 
They  laugh,  they  kiss.     0  God  !  0  God  !  " 

A  fine  warning  succeeds  against  that  com- 
monest of  all  temptations — a  marriage  from 
pique  : — 

"  Wed  not  one  woman,  0  my  son. 
Because  you  love  another  one  ! 
Oft,  with  a  disappointed  man. 
The  first  who  cares  to  win  him  can  ; 
For,  after  love's  heroic  strain. 
Which  tired  the  heart  and  brought  no  gain. 
He  feels  consoled,  relieved,  and  eased 
To  meet  with  her  who  can  be  pleased. 
To  proffer  kindness,  and  compute 
His  acquiescence  for  pursuit ; 
Who  troubles  not  his  lonely  mood  ; 
Asks  not  for  love  but  gratitude  ; 
And,  as  it  were,  will  let  him  weep 
Himself  within  her  arms  to  sleep.'* 

And  again  at  page  65  : — 

"  Many  men  cannot  love  ;  more  yet 
Cannot  lo  *  such  as  they  can  get. 
To  wed  with  one  less  loved  may  be 
Part  of  divine  expediency." 

The  young  man  marries,  however,  in  spite 
of  these  maternal  warnings  ;  and  the  waver- 
ing of  a  mind,  which  afterwards  settles  to 
steadier  attachment,  is  finely  given  : — 

**  But  sometimes  (how  shall  I  deny  !) 
There  falls,  with  her  thus  sitting  by. 
Dejection,  and  a  chilling  shade, 
llemembered  pleasures,  as  they  fade. 
Salute  me,  and,  in  fading,  grow. 
Like  footprints  in  the  thawing  snow. 
I  feel  oppressed  beyond  my  force 
With  foolish  envy  and  remorse. 
I  love  this  woman,  but  I  might 
Have  loved  some  else  with  more  delight  ; 
And  strange  it  seems  of  God  that  he 
Should  make  a  vain  capacity." 

The  yearning  of  the  heart  to  old  days  is 
perfectly  described  in  another  letter  to  his 
mother  : — 

"  And  then,  as  if  sweetly  dreamed, 
I  half  remembered  how  it  seemed 
When  I,  too,  was  a  little  child 
About  the  wild  wood  roving  wild. 
Pure  breezes  from  the  far-off  height 
Melted  the  blindness  from  my  sight. 
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Until,  with  rapture,  grief,  and  awe, 

I  saw  again  as  then  I  saw. 

As  then  I  saAV,  I  saw  again 

The  harvest  wagon  in  the  lane, 

With  high-hung  tokens  of  its  pride 

Left  in  the  elms  on  either  side  ; 

The  daisies  coming  out  at  dawn 

In  constellations  on  the  lawn  ; 

The  glory  of  the  daffodil  ; 

The  three  black  windmills  on  the  hill, 

Whose  magic  arms,  flung  wildly  by, 

Sent  magic  shadows  past  the  rye. 

Within  the  leafy  coppice,  lo, 

More  wealth  than  miser's  dreams  could  show, 

The  blackbird  "8  warm  and  woolly  brood, 

Five  golden  beaks  agape  for  food  ; 

The  gypsies,  all  the  summer  seen 

Native  as  poppies  to  the  green  ; 

The  winter,  with  its  frosts  and  thaws 

And  opulence  of  hips  and  haws  ; 

The  lovely  marvel  of  the  snow  ; 

The  Tamar,  with  its  altering  show 

Of  gay  ships  sailing  up  and  down. 

Among  the  fields  and  by  the  town. 

And,  dearer  far  than  anything. 

Came  back  the  songs  you  used  to  sing." 

The  gayety  and  sprightliness  of  Lady  Clith- 
eroe's  letters  aptly  break  the  somewhat  dreary 
impression  made  on  the  reader  by  the  young 
Bailor's  grief  and  disappointment,  and  by  the 
death  of  his  simple,  loving  helpmate,  whose 
dying  words  may  be  laid  to  heart  by  many 
who  wring  impossible  promises  of  faith  from 
those  who  survive  to  lament  their  loss  : — 

"  Oh,  should  the  mournful  honeymoon 
Of  death  be  over  strangely  soon. 
And  life-long  resolutions,  made 
In  grievous  haste,  as  quickly  fade. 
Seeming  the  truth  of  grief  to  mock. 
Think,  dearest,  'tis  not  by  the  clock 
That  sorrow  goes  !     A  month  of  tears 
Is  more  than  many,  many  years 
Of  common  time.     Shun,  if  you  can. 
However,  any  passionate  plan. 
Grieve  with  the  haart  ;  let  not  the  head 
Grieve  on,  when  grief  of  heart  is  dead  ; 
For  all  the  powers  of  life  defy 
A  superstitious  constancy." 

And  these  results  of  linked  companionship, 
whether  for  joy  or  sorrow,  are  finely  contrasted 
with  the  fair  but  barren  picture  of  the  reso- 
lute maidenhood  of  JNIary  Churchill. 

**  The  world's  delight  my  soul  dejects, 
Revenging  all  my  disrespects. 
Of  old.  with  incapacity 
To  chime  with  even  its  harmless  glee, 
WHiich  sounds,  from  fields  beyond  my  range, 
Like  foiries'  music,  thin  and  strange." 

Very  fine  is  the  burst  against  the  pharisa- 
ical  tutoring  (common  in  these  days) . 

«'  And  if,  my  Children,  you,  for  hours 
Daily,  un tortured  in  the  heart. 


Can  worship,  and  time's  other  part 
Give,  without  rough  recoils  of  sense, 
To  the  claims  ingrate  of  indigence, 
Happy  are  you,  and  fit  to  be 
Wrought  to  rare  heights  of  sanctity, 
For  the  humble  to  grow  humbler  at. 
But  if  the  flying  spirit  falls  flat. 
After  the  modest  spell  of  prayer 
That  saves  the  day  from  sin  and  care. 
And  the  upward  eye  a  void  descries. 
And  praises  hre  hypocrisies. 
And,  in  the  soul,  o'erstrained  for  grace, 
A  godless  anguish  grows  apace  ; 
Do  not  infer  you  cannot  please 
God,  or  that  he  his  promises 
Postpones,  but  be  content  to  love 
No  more  than  he  accounts  enough. 

At  least,  leave  distant  worlds  alone. 
Till  you  are  native  to  your  own  ; 
Account  them  poor  enough  who  want 
Any  good  thing  which  you  can  grant ; 
And  fathom  well  the  depths  of  life 
In  loves  of  Husband  and  of  Wife, 
Child,  Mother,  Father  ;  simple  keys 
To  all  the  Christian  mysteries." 

The  same  just  train  of  thought  is  continued 
at  page  202,  where  the  permitted  joys  of 
earth  are  pleaded  for  : — 

"  Be  ye  not  mocked  ; 
Right  life  is  glad  as  well  as  just. 
And,  rooted  strong  in  '  This  I  must,' 
It  bears  aloft  the  blossom  gay 
And  zephyr-tossed,  of  *  This  I  may.'  " 

Till,  finally,  this  sweet  picture  of  tranquil 
home  concludes  the  theme  : — 

"  Here,  in  this  early  autumn  dawn. 
By  windows  opening  on  the  lawn, 
Where  sunshine  seems  asleep,  though  bright. 
And  shadows  yet  are  sharp  with  night  ; 
And,  further  on,  the  wealthy  wheat 
Bends  in  a  golden  drowse,  how  sweet 
To  sit  and  cast  my  careless  looks 
Around  ray  walls  of  well-read  books, 
Wherein  is  all  that  stands  redeemed 
From  time's  huge  wreck,  all  men  have  dreamed 
Of  truth,  and  all  by  poets  known 
Of  feeling,  and  in  weak  sort  shown. 
And,  turning  to  my  heart  again. 
To  find  I  have  what  makes  them  vain. 
The  thanksgiving  mind,  which  wisdom  sums 
And  you — ' ' 

It  is  a  sorrowful  reflection,  at  the  close  of 
this  fine  poem,  to  know  that  she  who  inspired 
it  is  gone  to  that  world  where  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  ;  but  where 
the  hope  of  future  meeting  still  shines  mys- 
terious and  starlike  from  the  distance. 

Of  a  very  difierent  nature  from  the  "  Angel 
in  the  House,"  is  the  poem  mated  with  it 
in  our  reviewer's  page.  The  "  Goblin  Mar- 
ket," by  Miss  Christina  Rossetti,  is  one  of 
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the  works  which  are  Baid  to  "  defy  criticism." 
Is  it  a  fable — or  a  mere  fairy  story — or  an 
allegory  against  the  pleasures  of  sinful  love 
— or  what  is  it  ?  Let  us  not  too  rigorously 
inquire,  but  accept  it  in  all  its  quaint  and 
pleasant  mystery,  and  quick  and  musical 
rhythm — a  ballad  which  children  will  con 
with  delight,  and  which  riper  minds  may 
ponder  over,  as  we  do  with  poems  written  in 
a  foreign  language  which  we  only  half  under- 
stand. 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  we  ought  not  to  buy 
fruit  from  goblin-men.  We  ought  not ;  and 
we  will  not.  The  cost  of  doing  so,  is  too 
passionately  portrayed  in  Miss  Rossetti's  ver- 
ses to  permit  us  to  err  in  such  a  sort.  The 
cunning,  and  selfish  overreaching  of  the  gob- 
lins is  too  faithfully  rendered  in  Mr.  D.  G. 
Rossetti's  picture — "  Buy  from  us  with  a 
golden  curl  " — to  allow  us  to  be  taken  in. 
Decidedly  not  all  the  list  of  delicious  fruits 
with  which  the  volume  opens  shall  make  us 
waver  in  our  resolution.  We  agree  with 
Lizzie,  the  conscientious  sister — 

"  '  We  must  not  look  at  goblin-men, 
We  must  not  buy  their  fruits  : 
Who  knows  upon  what  soil  they  fed 
Their  hungry,  thirsty  roots  ?  ' 

*  Come  buy,'  call  the  goblins 
Hobbling  down  the  glen. 

*  Oh,'  cried  Lizzie,  '  Laura,  Laura, 
You  should  not  peep  at  goblin  men.* 
Lizzie  covered  up  her  eyes. 
Covered  close  lest  they  should  look  ; 
Laura  reared  her  glossy  head. 

And  whispered  like  the  restless  brook : 

*  Look,  Lizzie,  look,  Lizzie, 
Down  the  glen  tramp  little  men. 
One  hauls  a  basket. 

One  bears  a  plate. 
One  lugs  a  golden  dish 
Of  many  pounds'  weight. 
How  fair  the  vine  must  grow 
Whose  grapes  are  so  luscious  ; 
How  v^arra  the  wind  must  blow 
Through  those  fruit  bushes.' 

*  No,'  said  Lizzie  :  *  No,  no,  no  ; 
Their  offers  should  not  charm  us. 
Their  evil  gifts  would  harm  us." 

We  regret  Laura's  fall  in  spite  of  such 
Bweet  warning : — 

"  But  sweet-tooth  Laura  spoke  in  haste  : 
*  Good  folk,  I  have  no  coin  ; 
To  take  were  to  purloin  : 
I  have  no  copper  in  my  purse, 
I  have  no  silver  either, 
And  all  my  gold  is  on  the  furze 
That  shakes  in  windy  weather 
Above  the  rusty  heather.* 


*  You  have  much  gold  upon  your  head,* 
They  answered  all  together  : 

*  Buy  from  us  with  a  golden  curl.' 
She  clipped  a  precious  golden  lock, 
She  dropped  a  tear  more  rare  than  pearl. 
Then  sucked  their  fruit  globes  fair  or  red  : 
Sweeter  than  honey  from  the  rock, 
Stronger  than  man-rejoicing  wine. 
Clearer  than  water  flowed  that  juice  ; 
She  never  tasted  such  before. 
How  should  it  cloy  with  length  of  use  ? 
She  sucked  and  sucked  and  sucked  the  more 
Fruits  which  that  unknown  orchard  bore  j 
She  sucked  until  her  lips  were  sore  ; 
Then  flung  the  emptied  rinds  away. 
But  gathered  up  one  kernel-stone. 
And  knew  not  was  it  night  or  day 
As  she  turned  home  alone. 

"  Lizzie  met  her  at  the  gate 
Full  of  wise  upbraidings  : 

*  Dear,  you  should  not  stay  so  late. 
Twilight  is  not  good  for  maidens  ; 
Should  not  loiter  in  the  glen 
In  the  haunts  of  goblin  men. 
Do  you  not  remember  Jeanie, 
How  she  met  them  in  the  moonlight. 
Took  their  gifts  both  choice  and  many. 
Ate  their  fruits  and  wore  their  flowers 
Plucked  from  bowers 

Where  summer  ripens  at  all  hours? 

But  ever  in  the  moonlight 

She  pined  and  pined  away  ; 

Sought  them  by  night  and  day, 

Found  them  no  more  but  dwindled  and  grew 

gray  ; 
Then  fell  with  the  first  snow, 
While  to  this  day  no  grass  will  grow 
Where  she  lies  low  : 
I  planted  daisies  there  a  year  ago 
That  never  blow. 
You  should  not  loiter  so.'  " 

We  tremble  as  we  read  the  contrast,  suddenly 
resulting,  between  the  two  golden-haired  sis- 
ters : — 

*'  Early  in  the  morning 
When  the  first  cock  crowed  his  warning. 
Neat  like  bees,  as  sweet  and  busy, 
Laura  rose  with  Lizzie  : 
Fetched  in  honey,  milked  the  cows. 
Aired  and  set  to  rights  the  house. 
Kneaded  cakes  of  whitest  wheat. 
Cakes  for  dainty  mouths  to  eat, 
Next  churned  butter,  whipped  up  cream. 
Fed  their  poultry,  sat  and  sewed  ; 
Talked  as  modest  maidens  should  : 
Lizzie  with  an  open  heart, 
Laura  in  an  absent  dream, 
One  content,  one  sick  in  part  ; 
One  warbling  for  the  mere  bright  day's  de- 
light. 
One  longing  for  the  night'* 

We  shudder  over  the  weird  change  in  poor 
Laura : — 
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"  Day  after  day,  night  after  night, 
Laura  kept  watch  in  vain 
In  sullen  silence  of  exceeding  pain. 
She  never  caught  again  the  goblm  cry  : 
*  Come  buy,  come  buy  ; ' — 
She  never  spied  the  goblin-men 
Hawking  their  fruits  along  the  glen  : 
But  when  the  moon  waxed  bright 
Her  hair  grew  thin  and  gray  ; 
She  dwindled,  as  the  fair  full  moon  doth  turn 
To  swift  decay  and  barn 
Her  fire  away.  * 

*'  She  no  moi'eswept  the  hoose. 
Tended  the  fowls  or  cows. 
Fetched  honey,  kneaded  cakes  of  wheat, 
Brought  water  from  the  brook  : 
But  sat  down  listless  in  the  chimney-nook 
And  would  not  eat." 

Till  at  last,  as  with  Effie  and  Jeanie  Deans, 
the  one  sister  risks  all  to  save  the  other  ;  and 
Lizzie,  putting  a  silver  penny  in  her  purse, 
Bets  out  to  buy  from  the  goblin-men  ! — 

**  Laughed  eveiy  goblin 
When  they  spied  her  peeping : 
Came  towards  her  hobbling. 
Flying,  running,  leaping, 
Puffing  and  blowing. 
Chuckling,  clapping,  crowing, 
Clucking  and  gobbling. 
Mopping  and  mowing. 
Full  of  airs  and  graces. 
Pulling  wry  faces, 
Demure  grimaces. 
Catlike  and  ratlike, 
Ratel-  and  wombat-like. 
Snail-paced  in  a  hurry. 
Parrot-voiced  and  whistler> 
Helter  skelter,  hurry  skurry. 
Chattering  like  magpies, 
Fluttering  like  pigeons, 
fjrliding  like  fishes, — 
Hugged  her  and  kissed  her, 
Squeezed  and  caressed  her : 
Stretched  up  their  dishes. 
Panniers,  and  plates : 
*  Look  at  our  apples 
Russet  and  dun. 
Bob  at  our  cherries. 
Bite  at  our  peaches. 
Citrons,  and  dates. 
Grapes  for  the  asking. 
Pears  red  with  basking 
Out  in  the  sun, 
Plums  on  their  twigs  ; 
Pluck  them  and  suck  them. 
Pomegranates,  figs.'  " 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  spite  which  goblin- 
men  show,  when  you  will  notT  eat  with  them 
of  their  strange  fruits : — 

**  They  trod  and  hustled  her, 
Elbowed  and  jostled  her. 
Clawed  with  their  nails. 


Barking,  mewing,  hissing,  mocking. 
Tore  her  gown  and  soiled  her  stocking. 
Twitched  her  hair  out  by  the  roots. 
Stamped  upon  her  tender  feet. 
Held  her  hands  and  squeezed  their  fruits 
Against  her  mouth  to  make  her  eat. ' ' 

We  are  relieved  to  find  that  Lizzie,  neverthe- 
less, escapes  in  safety  : — 

"  At  last  the  evil  people. 

Worn  out  by  her  resistance. 

Flung  back  her  penny,  kicked  their  ftnit 

Along  whichever  road  they  took, 

Not  leaving  root  or  stone  or  shoot  ; 

Some  writhed  into  the  ground, 

Some  dived  into  the  brook 

With  ring  and  ripple. 

Some  scudded  on  the  gale  wthout  a  sound, 

Some  vanished  in  the  distance. ' ' 

*'  She  cried  '  Laura,'  up  the  garden, 
'  Did  you  miss  me  ? 
Come  and  kiss  me. 
Never  mind  my  bruises, 
Hug  me,  kiss  me,  sack  my  juices 
Squeezed  from  goblin  fruits  for  you. 
Goblin  pulp  and  goblin  dew. 
Eat  me,  drink  me,  love  me  ; 
Laura,  make  much  of  me  : 
For  your  sake  I  have  braved  the  glen 
And  had  to  do  with  goblin  merchant-men." 

Laura's  penitence  is  as  mysterious  as  hei 
sin  ;  but  we  are  beyond  measure  soothed  and 
comforted  when  we  learn  this  : — 

"But  when  the  fii'st  birds  chirped  about  their 

eaves. 
And  early  reapers  plodded  to  the  place 
Of  golden  shelves, 
And  dew- wet  grass 

Bowed  in  the  morning  winds  so  brisk  to  pass. 
And  new  buds  with  new  day 
Opened  of  cuplike  lilies  on  the  stream, 
Laura  awoke  as  from  a  dream, 
Laughed  in  the  innocent  old  way, 
Hugged  Lizzie  but  not  twice  or  thrice  ; 
Her  gleaming  locks  showed  not  one  thread  of 

gray, 
Her  breath  was  sweet  as  May, 
And  light  danced  in  her  eyes." 

Very  beautiful  are  the  simple  lines  which  fol- 
low : — 

"  Days,  weeks,  months,  years, 
Afterwards,  when  both  were  wives 
With  children  of  their  own  ; 
Their  mother-hearts  beset  with  fears. 
Their  lives  bound  up  in  tender  lives  ; 
Laura  would  call  the  little  ones 
And  tell  them  of  her  early  prime. 
Those  pleasant  days  long  gone 
Of  not-retummg  time : 
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Would  talk  about  tlie  haunted  glen, 
The  wicked,  quaint  fruit-merchant  men, 
Their  fruits  like  honey  to  the  throat. 
But  poison  in  the  blood." 

There  are  other  poems  in  the  volume  full 
of  serious  power  and  purpose,  and  full  also  of 
poetry  and  passion.  The  sonnet,  entitled 
"  Rest,"  is  one  of  the  finest  of  these ;  and  the 
brief,  but  full  of  meaning,  "  Up-hill,"  the 
gentle  page,  "  Consider  the  Lilies  of  the 
Field,"  and  the  less  openly  intelligible  but 
beautiful  "  From  House  to  Home,"  prove  the 


versatility,  as  well  as  the  originality  of  genius, 
which  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  this  young 
writer.  Many  verses  of  j\Iiss  Rossetti,  scat- 
tered through  other  works,  make  many  read- 
ers familiar  with  her  writings ;  but  incom- 
parably the  best  of  her  compositions  is  the 
"  Goblin  Market,"  which  may  vie  with 
Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  in  its  de- 
gree, for  the  vivid  and  wonderful  power  by 
which  things  unreal  and  mystic  are  made  to 
blend  and  link  themselves  with  the  every-daj 
images  and  events  of  common  life. 


An  English  magazine,   called     The  JVevsky 
Magazine  :  A  Monthly  Journal  of  Literaturey 
Science^  and  Arty  was  started  some  little  time 
ago  in  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  joint  editorship 
of  Mr.   Charles   Edward   Turner,    Professor  of 
English   Literature   at   the   Imperial  Alexander 
Lyceum,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Harrison,  another  Eng- 
lish resident  in  St.  Petersburg.     Four  numbers 
of  the  magazine,  in  addition  to  a  preliminary  or 
trial  number,  have  reached  us.     Tiie  appearance 
of  these  numbers— printed,  we  understand,  en- 
tirely by  Russian  compositors  who  are  ignorant 
of  English — is  very  creditable  ;  and  the  contents 
are  interesting.     A  considerable  portion  of  these 
contents  consists  exactly  of  such  articles  as  ap- 
pear in  our  magazines  at  home — reviews  of  recent 
books,   essays   on   remarkable  English   writers, 
tales,  sketclies,  and  pieces  of  verse.     Such  con- 
tributions, written  as  they  are  by  English  resi- 
dents in  Russia,  or  by  Russian  friends  of  theirs, 
will  doubtless,  on  tliat  very  account,  be  gladly 
received  by  the  more  intelligent  and  cultured 
members  of  the  English  colony  in  Russia,  as  well 
as  by  educated  Russians  interested  in  English 
literature.     But  a  more  characteristic  portion  of 
the  contents  of  The  JVevsky  Magazine  consists 
of  articles  which  may  bo  described  as  Anglo- 
Russian  in  their  substance  and  purport — i.e.,  ar- 
ticles specially  intended   to  convey  information 
about  Russian  matters  to  Englishmen,  and  about 
English  matter  to  Russians,  and  to  further  a  good 
understanding  between  the  two  nations.     Thus, 
in  the  numbers  befoi-e  us,  wo  have  two  articles 
on  "  English   and   Russian   Systems  of  Educji- 
tion,"  an  article  criticising  the  performance  of 
Hamlet  at  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg  theatres  by 
the  Russian  actor  Samoiloff,  an  article  by  a  Rus- 
sian contributor    entitled   "  A   Few   Words  on 
Contemporary  Russian  Literature,"  etc.     Such 
articles  might  have  a  peculiar  interest  among 
ourselves  ;  and  it  might  be  well  that,  for  the 
sake  of  them,  some  copies  of  The  JVevsky  Mag- 
azine should  regularly  reach  England. — Reader. 


A  BOTANICAL  as  Well  as  an  archaeological  curi- 
osity is  seen  now  at   Hildesheim  in  Germany. 
THIRD  SERIES.      LIVING  AGE.  1089 


Ancient  legends  connect,  if  not  the  foundation  of 
this  city,  at  least  the  foundation  of  its  see  by  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  the  son  of  Charles  the 
Great,  with  a  certain  wild-rose  tree,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  its  present  place  on 
the  cemetry  of  the  Dome  long  before  even  those 
days.  Although  documentary  evidence  as  to  its 
existence  in  Charles  the  Great's  time  is  wanting, 
it  is  yet  distinctly  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
Bishop  Hezilo,  who  in  1078  carried  a  fence  around 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  whate\;er  that  it  is  the  old- 
est rose-tree  in  Europe  ;  and  for  centuries  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists  in  a  high 
degree.  But  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance is  this,  that  two  new  shoots  have  come 
out  of  the  root  in  the  coui-se  of  this  summer,  the 
one  of  which  has  already  reached  a  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  its  diameter  measures  no  lead 
than  an  inch  near  the  root. 


TuE  July  number  of  the  JVatural  History 
Review  devotes  forty  pages  to  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  recent  conference  in  France 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
discovery  of  the  famous  Abbeville  jaw-bone. 
The  account,  which  appears  under  the  names 
of  Dr.  Falconer,  Professor  Busk,  and  Dr.  Car- 
penter, is  sure  to  be  read  with  interest. 


The  first  instalment  of  a  book  of  "  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Legends"  in  German,  edited  by 
Grohmann,  has  been  issued.  It  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  bring  these  out-of-the-way  legends  be- 
fore the  world. 


During  the  month  of  July  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  tickets  of  admission  were  sold  to  visit- 
ors to  the  excavations  at  Pompeii. 


Barnes's  ♦*  Notes  on  St.  Matthew  "  have  been 
translated  into  Chinese  by  a  native  Christian  at 
Hong-Kong. — Reader. 


The  clergy  of  Natal  have  addressed  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  Bishop  Colenso. 
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From  The  Examiner,  12  Sept. 
DESPEKATE  SOUTHERN  PROJECT. 

The  worst  sign  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  is  the  proposal  to  enlist 
half  a  million  of  negroes.  Half  a  dozen  lost 
battles  and  cities  would  not  denote  bo  des- 
perate a  condition  as  this  expedient.  In  the 
first  place,  and  the  very  best  that  can  be  said 
of  it,  the  proposal  is  impracticable.  The 
whole  adult  male  population  of  the  blacks  is 
about  800,000,  from  which  number  must  be 
deducted  some  incapable  of  service  from  age 
and  infirmities,  and  others  whom  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  trust  with  arms.  When  all 
these  are  struck  off,  the  levy  of  the  able- 
bodied  and  faithfully  disposed  will  probably 
be  reduced  much  below  the  half  million.  But 
if  a  force  of  500,000  could  be  raised  it  would 
be  master  of  the  country,  and  would  be  able 
both  to  command  its  freedom  without  waiting 
for  the  end  of  the  war,  and  also  to  help  itself 
to  something  more  tempting  than  fifty  acres 
of  land  for  each  man.  The  proportion  of  the 
black  soldiery  to  the  white  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  sepoys  to  the  British  army 
before  the  mutiny.  But  there  would  be  this 
important  difference  in  the  two  cases,  that 
our  Indian  Government  had  not  a  mighty 
war  on  its  hands  of  which  its  native  merce- 
naries could  take  advantage.  We  take  the 
whole  available  Southern  force  not  to  exceed 
200,000  men,  and  if  half  a  million  of  slaves 
could  be  enlisted,  how  are  they  to  be  officered  ? 
It  cannot  be  contemplated  to  place  them  under 
negro  command,  and  to  officer  them  with 
whites  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  offi- 
cers must  be  withdrawn  from  the  Confed- 
erate armies.  There  are  not  so  many  em- 
ployed or  to  be  had,  for  by  all  accounts  the 
Southern  forces  are  either  under-officered  or 
officered  in  the  lower  grades  by  men  very  defi- 
cient in  experience.  But  these  last  would  be 
peculiarly  unfit  to  discipline  and  hold  together 
black  troops,  who  would  require  the  constant 
attention  and  presence  of  whites  to  keep  them 
to  their  duty.  All  would  depend  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  captains  of  companies,  their  sub- 
alterns, and  non-commissioned  officers.  But 
whence  could  the  qualified  officers  be  had  ? 
If  from  the  Southern  army,  that  army  would 
be  unofficered  to  supply  the  draught,  and  one 
force  would  thus  be  spoilt  in  the  attempt  to 
make  another,  the  superior  sacrificed  to  the 
inferior. 

The  case  of  the  Federal  black  levies  is  quite 
different.  The  Federals  have  proceeded  ex- 
perimentally on  a  small  scale.  They  have, 
no  doubt,  carefully  picked  their  men,  and 
confined  themselves  to  a  few  battalions,  whose 
misconduct,  had  it  occurred,  would  have  had 
no  consequences  of  importance  to  the  issue 
of  the  war.     But  the  reported  Southern  proj- 


ect would  commit  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  the  hands  of  the  blacks.  Th© 
arming  of  500,000  slaves  would,  in  effect,  be 
the  arming  of  so  many  masters.  To  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  rewards  to  such  a  force  is  an 
absurdity  worthy  of  the  imagination  of  Rabe- 
lais or  Swift.  "  You  shall  have  freedom  and 
fifty  acres  at  the  end  of  the  war  if  you  serve 
faithfully,"  are  the  conditions  proposed. 
"  We  will  take  them  at  once,"  would  be  the 
replyof  half  a  million,  "  and  not  wait  to  run 
the  chance  of  being  shot  in  the  mean  while." 
The  proposal  is  monstrous  and  impracticable, 
but  it  has  important  significance,  as  indicat- 
ing the  extreme  military  wants  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  the  wild  expedients  at  which  it 
snatches,  and  which  it  will  have  to  abandon 
or  ruefully  to  repent.  The  only  prospect  we 
can  see  of  the  subjugation  of  the  South  would 
be  through  such  an  act  of  madness  as  we  are 
now  considering,  giving  the  mastery  of  the 
situation  to  the  slaves.  As  it  is,  the  Confed- 
erate armies  may  need  recruiting,  but  assum- 
ing for  a  moment  what  we  do  not  believe, 
that  they  may  be  finally  unable  to  cope  with 
the  forces  of  the  North,  the  resource  of  a 
guerilla  warfare  would  yet  remain,  and  a 
much  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  the 
French  in  Spain  would  be  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral armies  of  occupation  in  the  immense 
hostile  territory  of  the  South.  A  hornet's 
nest  would  be  a  paradise  in  comparison.  But 
give  the  enemy  allies  in  half  a  million  of 
armed  and  embodied  slaves,  who  have  every 
temptation  to  turn  their  hands  against  their 
nominal  masters,  and  a  complete  conquest 
becomes  possible.  But,  happily,  the  fi)llyof 
the  proposal  carries  with  it  its  corrective  m 
impracticability.  The  half  million  will  never 
be  raised,  nor  probably  a  fifth  part  of  it ;  and 
even  that  proportion  would  be  unmanageable, 
and  the  scheme  will  be  abandoned  when  the 
matter  is  looked  into  in  a  practical  M'ay ,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  officering,  upon  which  wholly 
wpuld  depend  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  such 
a  force. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  not  counted  much 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  slaves.  We  do  not 
believe  that  their  attachment  to  their  mas- 
ters would  prove  stronger  than  their  imme- 
diate self-interests,  inviting  them  to  use  their 
power  to  seize  their  freedom  and  secure  their 
fortunes.  Tlie  temptation  would  be  too  great 
for  any  fidelity  that  can  grow  out  of  a  condi- 
tion of  slavery.  B;it  let  us  assume  that  upon 
improved  consideration  the  project  is  aban- 
doned. What,  then,  is  the  worst  that  can 
happen  to  the  Confederacy  ?  Its  armies  may 
be  broken  up  into  fragments,  scattered  over 
the  country,  which  will  carry  on  the  same 
sort  of  desultory  warfare  with  the  Northerns 
that  the  Poles  are  doing  with  the  Russians. 
Now  what  is  the  great  endeavor  and  difficulty 
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of  the  Russians?  To  get  tbe  insurgents  into 
masses  that  may  be  crushed  by  the  superior 
force  and  tactics  of  the  disciplined  troops. 
But  this  is  what  has  not  been  accomplished. 
Bands  appear  suddenly,  surprise  posts,  cut 
off  detachments,  keep  the  Russians  perpetu- 
ally on  the  alert,  and  vanish  as  they  came 
when  any  superior  force  is  concentrating 
against  them.  It  is  a  musquito  warfare,  sting 
and  flight,  to  sting  again. 


From  The  Spectator,   12  Sept. 
THE  SECESSION  POLICY  IN  COLLAPSE. 

We  have  as  yet  no  confirmation  of  the 
startling  rumor  that  President  Davis,  who 
proposed  to  rest  his  Government  on  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  slavery,  has  decided  to  rest  it 
instead  on  the  corner-stone  of  abolition  prin- 
ciples ; — for  the  enrollment  of  an  army  of 
500,000  slaves,  each  guaranteed  his  freedom 
and  a  fifty-acre  freehold,  would  mean  prac- 
tically the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in 
the  South.  The  families  of  half  a  million 
of  men  fit  for  war  could  not  number  much 
under  two  millions,  and,  of  course,  their 
emancipation  and  embodiment  as  soldiers 
would  be  impossible  without  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  wives  and  children  who  are  to 
live  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  war  on  the 
promised  farms.  Now,  as  there  are  proba- 
bly not  more  than  three  million  slaves  left  to 
the  South,  it  would  obviously  be  both  im- 
possible and  foolish  to  attempt  to  keep  "  the 
balance ' '  in  slavery  when  the  great  majority 
had  been  set  free.  We  may  fairly  assume, 
then,  that  if  the  rumor  had  any  truth  in  it, 
it  would  involve  the  absolute  reversal  of  the 
Southern  policy,  the  final  abandonment  of 
slavery — the  guarantee  of  freedom.  We  see 
that  our  Southern  contemporary  the  Index 
gives  serious  credit  to  the  rumor,  and  is 
inclined  to  claim  the  South  at  once  as  the 
great  champion  of  emancipation  and  free- 
dom. Probably,  therefore,  Mr.  Mason  does 
not  wholly  reject  it.  But  there  are  various 
very  strong  reasons  for  still  regarding  the 
rumor  as  a  fable.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
not  only  be  a  violent  revolution  in  policy, 
for  the  very  man,  Avho  bribed  the  Cotton 
States  into  rebellion  by  a  promise  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  to  sustain  them  in  rebel- 
lion by  extinguishing  it, — but  it  would  be  a 
most  violent  political  revolution  also.  There 
is  no  power  given  to  the  Southern  President 
to  deal  with  either  the  slaves  or  the  land  of 
the  Confederate  States  at  all.  There  is  not 
only  no  power  given  to  his  Congress  to  do  so, 
but  by  the  Confederate  constitution  the  Con- 
gress is  absolutely  prohibited  from  touching 
slavery.  By  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article  of  that  constitution,  "  No  law  deny- 


ing or  impairing  the  right  of  property  in  negro 
slaves  shall  be  passed,''  and  according  to  this 
report,  therefore,  the  President  of  the  South- 
ern States,  after  consultation  with  a  few  of 
the  governors  of  the  various  States  in  his 
Confederacy,  has  determined  not  only  to  re- 
verse the  only  distinctive  principle  of  the 
new  polity,  but  to  violate  the  most  express 
provisions  of  the  constitution  by  sacrificing 
arbitrarily  both  the  land  and  slaves  of  his 
own  loyal  fellow^-countryraen.  This  would 
be  to  break  faith  flagrantly,  therefore,  with 
all  the  States  which  he  had  decoyed  into  re- 
bellion, by  taking  from  them  legal  rights 
which  the  old  Government  never  even  men- 
aced. We  do  not  find  it  easy  to  give  any 
credit  at  all  to  such  a  rumor  without  very 
much  more  authority  than  we  have  yet  had 
for  it.  We  conceive,  too,  that  were  the 
decree  true,  its  only  effect  would  be  to  in- 
duce many  of  the  Southern  States  at  once  to 
shake  off  Mr.  Davis's  authority,  and  com- 
promise on  any  terms  with  the  old  Union, 
Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  any  move- 
ment in  this  direction  would  determine  the 
Border  States  once  and  for  all  to  take  a  de- 
cisive part  with  the  North, — that  is,  not 
only  Kentucky,  but  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  where  there  are  already  abundant 
indications  of  the  rise  of  a  violent  disgust 
towards  the  Confederate  Government.  We 
doubt  very  much,  again,  whether  the  slaves 
themselves  would  be  bribed  even  by  this  mag- 
nificent offer  into  siding  with  the  power 
which  has  hanged  and  shot  so  many  of  their 
brethren  simply  for  doing  what  they  would 
then  be  invited  to  do,  i.e.,  serving  as  sol- 
diers on  the  side  of  the  Government  which 
had  offered  them  freedom.  They  would  haye 
the  game  in  their  own  hands,  for  no  white 
army  equally  large  would  exist  to  control 
them ;  and  they  would  probably  prefer  to 
trust  for  their  freedom  and  their  freeholds  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  has  always  resisted  the 
extension,  and  who  a  year  ago  struck  a  blow 
at  the  very  existence  of  slavery,  rather  than  to 
Mr.  Davis,  who  organized  a  rebellion  in  or- 
der that  slavery  might  range  wider,  strike 
deeper,  and  become  altogether  a  more  hope- 
less condition  than  before,  and  who  bound 
himself  and  his  legislature  by  solemn  consti- 
tutional vows  never  to  undermine  it. 

But  however  little  credit  may  attach  to 
the  rumor,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  discussed 
among  the  desperate  expedients  to  which  the 
able  and  unprincipled  statesmen  of  the  Con- 
federacy may  yet  be  tempted  to  resort  ought 
to  teach  the  dim-sighted  and  querulous  Eng- 
lish politicians,  who  have  so  long  been  shriek- 
ing out  their  parrot  cry  that  the  war  is  one 
which  never  had  a  justification  and  never  can 
have  any  good  result,  how  weak  and  futile  is 
their  judgment  of  the  greatest,  if  the  most 
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inadequately  interpreted,  issue  on  which  the 
citizens  of  the  same  commonwealth  were 
ever  divided.  That  the  same  men  who  jus- 
tify— and  amply  justify — the  promoters  of 
our  own  great  civil  war,  and  find  a  provi-, 
dential  justice  in  it  more  than  compensating 
us  for  its  reciprocal  cruelties,  its  one-sided 
fanaticisms,  and  the  fearful  reaction  into 
that  "  servitude  without  loyalty  and  sensual- 
ity without  love"  which  it  entailed, — that 
Buch  men  can  look  at  the  civil, war  on  the 
American  continent,  and  see  in  it  nothing 
but  purposeless  bloodshed  and  wanton  ambi- 
tion, only  shows,  perhaps,  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  past  than  that 
which  is  evolving  itself  in  the  present.  But 
even  the  blindest  ought  to  catch*  a  glimpse, 
in  such  signs  of  the  times  as  this  rumor  con- 
cerning  the  Confederate  Government,  of  the 
working  of  some  greater  purpose  beneath 
this  play  of  human  passions  than  it  has  been 
given  to  any  w^ar  of  modern  days  to  work 
out.  For  however  little  basis  of  fact  it  may 
imply,  it  certainly  does  imply  that  a  convic- 
tion is  rapidly  growing  at  the  South  that  the 
new  ship  can  only  be  saved,  if  at  all,  by 
throwing  her  whole  cargo  overboard, — that 
if  there  is  any  hope  for  Southern  independ- 
ence it  can  only  be  at  the  cost  of  every  in- 
ducement which  led  to  the  demand  for  that 
independence.  And  consider  for  a  moment 
by  how  strange  a  path  we  have  reached  this 
involuntary  admission  of  the  great  slave 
power  that  it  is  beginning  to  despair  of  i:s 
own  dreams,  and  almost  willing  to  become 
an  instrument  in  giving  them  the  final  death- 
blow.  It  has  approached  by  gigantic  leaps, 
taken  entirely  of  its  own  free  will,  the  edge 
of  the  gulf  into  which  it  seems  now  about  to 
plunge.  The  North  has  done  nothing  for 
half  a  century  back  but  mete  out  liberally 
to  it  the  rope  by  which  at  length  it  seems 
likely  to  hang  itself.  If  "  resist  not  evil  " 
had  been  the  first  principle  of  the  Free 
States,  they  could  not  more  thoroughly  have 
acted  upon  it  till  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  overwhelming  danger  which  now  men- 
aces this  power  with  destruction  has  been 
more  due  to  a  blind  fermentation  of  the 
leaven  of  liberty  than  to  any  voluntary  and 
intelligent  exercise  of  the  faith  in  freedom. 
If  this  power  has  even  begun  to  talk  of  trans- 
forming slaves  into  freeholders,  it  is  only  the 
more  wonderful  testimony  to  the  "  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how 
we  will ' '  that  in  so  doing  it  is  greatly  out- 
running the  slow  movement  of  its  great  ene- 


my's thought.  The  docile  Conservatism,  nay, 
as  we  have  Si)mctii,ue8  been  tempted  to  say, 
the  almost  half-witted  Coostitutionalism  of 
the  Xorth  has  scarcely  even  yet  clearly  real- 
ized the  broad  principle  of  the  battle  it  is 
now  figlitiug.  It  made  every  conceivable 
concession  rather  than  fight  it  at  all,  broke 
down  its  own  chosen  barriers,  gave  up  its 
own  favorite  compromises,  yielded  to  every 
fresh  encroachment,  offered  bribes  even  after 
the  last  indignity,  and  almost  implored  the 
South  with  suppliant  hands  not  to  force  it  to 
battle  for  the  freedom  of  an  alien  race.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, — nay,  probably  in 
consequence  of  it,  for  if  checked  sooner  and 
more  firmly  the  South  would  never  have 
rushed  headlong  into  the  present  cul  de  sac^ 
— we  now  find  both  North  and  South  com- 
peting for  the  adhesion  of  the  injured  race, 
and  the  negroes  themselves  in  apparent  pos- 
session of  the  weight  which  will  turn  the 
balance  of  power  in  favor  of  either  comba- 
tant. And  yet  people  cry  out, — because  one 
English  province  is  suffering  terribly  and  all 
English  trade  is  in  a  pet  at  the  commercial 
deadlock, — that  the  war  is  wanton  and  pur- 
poseless, and  must  be  fruitless  of  result. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  imagine  a 
grander  spectacle  of  the  play  of  mighty  and 
uncontrollable  forces  working  to  an  end  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  either  combatant,  than 
this  civil  war  on  the  American  continent, 
where  freedom  has  found  so  slow,  so  short- 
sighted, so  reluctant,  in  many  respects  so 
unworthy,  and  yet  so  mighty  a  champion, 
while  the  most  original  and  intellectual 
statesman  of  modern  times  has  led  on  the 
slave  power  to  the  most  brilliant  and  yet  dis- 
astrous of  onsets,  terminating  in  a  despair 
that  is  even  now  filling  its  proud  heart  with 
dreams  of  a  picturesque  and  passionate  sui- 
cide. .  We  do  not  so  much  wonder  that  the 
limited  sympathies  of  English  politicians  are 
unable  to  choose  a  definitive  side  in  this  great 
conflict ;  but  that  they  should  ignore  the 
signs  of  a  mighty  revolution,  only  the  might- 
ier that  it  works  alike  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  those  who  hate  it,  of  those  who 
dread  it  even  while  they  forward  it,  and  of 
the  very  few  who  accept  it  heartily  and  serve 
it  willingly,  would  not  be  explicable  at  all, 
were  it  not  so  common  with  us  to  close  our 
eyes  against  what  we  do  not  wish  to  under- 
stand, and  to  insist  on  reading  off  events  by 
the  light  of  fastidious  tastes  and  self-fostered 
prejudices. 
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From  The  Spectator,  12  Sept. 
THE  TWO  CAROLINAS  AXD  THE  WAR. 

The  occupation  of  Charleston,  which  now 
geems  rather  a  question  of  time  than  of  possi- 
bility, would  certainly  strike  a  greater  blow  at 
the  Confederacy  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  its  mere  physical  results,  though  they,  too, 
would  be  important.  It  would  not  only  shut 
up  the  greatest  stream  of  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition and  the  other  materiel  of  why,  and  pre- 
sent a  new  point  from  which  to  operate  on 
the  Confederate  armies;  but  it  would  bring 
home  to  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  Seces- 
sion policy  the  disastrous  results  of  the  war. 
The  New  York  papers  have  clearly  not  forgot- 
ten that  South  Carolina  planned  all  the  abor- 
tive conspiracies,  and  was  the  first  to  lead  the 
way  in  the  last  and  most  successful  eflbrt  of 
rebellion.  They  exult  with  vehement  vindic- 
tiveness  over  the  penalty  which  has  at  last 
fallen  so  heavily  on  the  chief  criminal,  and 
see  in  it  a  sort  of  divine  retribution.  That 
is  not  the  tone  which  any  Englishman  would 
wish  to  take,  but  a  very  impressive  lesson  as 
to  the  rationale  of  the  whole  war  may  be 
drawn  from  the  present  very  diflFerent  situa- 
tion and  attitude  of  the  two  Carolinas. 

Tliey  represent  with  very  tolerable  exact- 
ness the  two  extremes  of  feeling  in  the  Slave 
States.  Both  sections  are,  of  course,  anxious 
to  maintain  slavery ;  but  there  their  commu- 
nity of  feeling  ceases.  The  feeling  of  their 
leading  men  and  chief  citizens  towards  the 
old  Union  has  always  been  very  different,  and 
is  now  almost  opposite, — Soutli  Carolina  al- 
most exnggerating  the  restless  hatred  felt  by 
the  Gulf  States  themselves  feu*  union  with  the 
Yankees  —  North  Carolina  feeling,  and  now 
very  boldly  expressing  that  feeling,  strongly 
favorable  to  it, — taking,  indeed,  very  much 
the  same  ground  as  the  mountain  freeholders 
of  East  Tennessee,  who  will  soon  be  able  to 
claim  the  support  of  Rosecranz's  army,  if 
that  general  should  succeed  in  driving  Gen- 
eral Johnston  out  of  Chattanooga.  The  Ra- 
lei(jh  Standard,  the  principal  organ  of  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  paper  whose 
popularity  is  rapidly  extending  amidst  cries 
from  the  Secessi«)nists  for  its  immediate  sup- 
pression, has  boldly  stood  forward  to  point 
out  the  utter  failure  and  crime  of  the  Seces- 
sion policy  in  an  article  to  Avhich  we  called 
attention  last  week.  It  coldly  remarks  that 
no  one  of  the  promises  of  the  Confederacy  has 
been  accomplished,  that  so  far  from  extend- 
ing the  area  of  slavery  ^ — the  object  for  which 
they  in  North  Carolina  were  dragged  into  the 
war  without  any  interest  in  its  result, — that 
area  has  been  rapidly  contracting,  so  that 
slavery  in  their  own  State  will  soon  be  threat- 
ened ;  and  tliat  the  State  rights,  in  retaining 
which  they  have  a  great  interest,  and  which 


were  the  other  great  plea  of  the  war,  have 
been  sj-stematically  invaded  by  the  Secession- 
ist Government,  while  they  were  never  even 
menaced  by  the  old  Union.  This  article  is, 
as  we  mentioned  last  week,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Honorable  R.  S.  Donnell,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  aided  in 
its  preparation  by  the  president  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council,  and  it  is  said  at  all  events, 
that  it  was  read  and  approved  before  its  pub- 
lication by  Governor  Vance.  In  any  case,  it 
has  secured  a  rapidly  extending  popularity  in 
the  State  for  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared, 
and  vehement  threats  of  suppression  from  the 
opposite  party,  which  the  Confederate  power 
is  at  present,  in  all  probability,  too  weak 
there,  and  too  embarrassed  elsewhere,  to  care 
to  enforce.  There  can  be  no  doul)t  that, 
while  South  Carolina  represents  the  most 
vindictive  anti-Union  feeling  in  the  South, 
North  Carolina  and  East  Tennessee  represent 
the  most  Conservative  feeling  which  can  be 
found  in  the  Slave  States,  of  dislike  to  the 
revolutionary  policy  ;  and  a  wish  to  thwart 
it,  and  compromise  the  quarrel,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  greatest  danger  and  most  imminent 
temptation  of  the  anti-slavery  policy  in  the 
North.  But  on  this  latter  point  we  do  not 
propose  now  to  touch.  It  is  worth  while  to 
consider  a  little  the  cause  of  this  great  diffeiv 
ence  of  feeling  between  States  so  closely  con- 
nected ;  as  it  will,  in  fact,  throw  much  light 
on  the  whole  meaning  of  the  rebellion. 

The  war  has  always  been,  in  motive,  less  a 
struggle  between  slavery  and  freedom  than 
an  effort  of  the  large  slave  system — the  plan- 
tation system  —  to  be  rid  of  the  drag  put 
upon  it  by  the  rest  of  the  Union.  The  small 
freeholders,  wherever  and  however  they  lived, 
whether  among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee, 
with  two  or  three  "  servants  hired  for  life," 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  might  with  somewhat  less  of 
flagrant  injustice  call  these  slaves  of  the 
smaller  farmers,  or  in  the  States  of  New  Eng- 
land, far  from  all  taint  of  slaver}^, — were  al- 
ways, and  for  very  much  ^he  same  kind  of 
reasons,  warmly  attached  to  the  Union.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  wide-spread  tenure  of  small 
freeholds  to  inspire  both  the  virtues  and  the 
narrower  prejudices  which  belong  to  the  tem- 
perament of  sober  republicans. — the  Consep- 
vative  pride,  the  sober  love  of  equality,  th(^ 
dislike  to  change  of  all  sorts,  and  an  excessive 
dislike  to  aristocratic  assumptions.  To  all 
theise  feelings  the  very  name  of  the  "  Union  " 
was  a  fascination.  It  had  a  republican  sound. 
It  appeared  to  express  nothing  but  an  equal 
association  of  States  for  purposes  of  common 
moment,  and  yet  it  did  express  a  very  great 
national  power  and  authority,  which  gave 
each  freeholder  a  pride  in  his  country.  It 
satisfied  atonco  the  municipal  feeling,  the  re- 
publican feeling,  and  the  national  feeling  of  the 
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yeoman.  It  gave  him  a  strong  government, 
and  vet  enabled  him  to  feel,  in  some  sense, 
on  a  level  with  his  government.  And  among 
the  small  farmers  of  this  kind,  who  are  the 
f^eat  country  party  of  the  Northern  States, 
a  very  important  element  in  the  poorer  soils 
and  mountain  districts  of  the  Slave  States, 
and  of  some  little  weight  even  in  the  South, 
there  never  was  any  feeling  but  one  of  almost 
passionate  conservatism  for  the  Union.  They 
did  not  much  care  to  change  anything.  They 
did  not  realize  the  evil  of  slavery,  and  were 
quite  willing — so  far,  like  English  Tories — 
to  let  it  alone.  But  they  would  rather  have 
sacrificed  anything  than  their  favorite  form 
of  government, — the  actual  constitution  un- 
der which  they  live  always  taking  a  strong 
hold  on  the  imagination  of  land-owners,  and 
a  republican  constitution  taking  especial  hold 
on  the  imagination  of  a  popular  class  of  free- 
holders. North  Carolina  and  East  Tennes- 
see, especially  the  latter,  belong  distinctly  to 
this  group  of  Slave  States.  In  North  Caro- 
lina the  slaves  are  not,  indeed,  less  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  white  population  than 
they  formerly  were  in  Virginia  ;  but  they  are 
held  on  small  farms  instead  of  on  large  tobacco 
plantations.  Mr.  Olmsted  wrote  long  ago  : 
'^'  The  aspect  of  North  Carolina  with  regard 
to  slavery  is,  in  some  respects,  less  lamenta- 
ble than  that  of  Virginia.  There  is  not  only 
less  bigotry  upon  the  subject,  and  more  free- 
dom of  conversation,  but  I  saw  here,  in  the 
institution,  more  of  patriarchal  character  than 
in  any  other  State.  The  slave  more  frequently 
appears  as  a  family  servant — a  member  of  his 
master's  family,  interested  with  him  in  his 
fortune,  good  or  bad.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
less  concentration  of  wealth  in  families  or  in- 
dividuals, occasioned  by  the  circumstances  I 
have  described.  Slavery  thus  loses  much  of 
its  inhumanity  ;  "  and  we  now  see  this  pov- 
erty, this  small-farm  system,  telling  in  favor 
of  the  Union  sentiment.  In  East  Tennessee 
the  same  cause  is  far  more  strongly  at  work. 
That  department  of  the  State  gave  a  majority 
against  Secession  of  more  than  two  to  one, — 
an  absolute  majority  of  18,155,  in  spite  of  an 
mcursion  of  Confederate  soldiers,  who  voted 
at  the  elections  like  the  Missouri  Border  Ruf- 
fians in  Kansas.  The  State  was  carried  for 
Secession,  but  the  mountain  part  of  it  was 
thoroughly  penetrated  by  Union  feeling.  In 
this  eastern  part  of  the  State,  there  were  in 
1860  but  26,504  slaves. to  a  total  population 
of  282,021  inhabitants,  or  less  than  one  in 
ten ;  and,  again,  we  hear  from  Mr.  Olmsted, 
and  many  other  authorities,  how  opposed  to 
slavery  extension  was  the  sentiment  there — 
Low  favorable  to  the  Union. 

South  Carolina  is  the  centre  of  the  opposite 
feeling.  There  the  system  of  plantation  slav- 
ery attains  its  climax.     With  only  291,388 


white  freemen,  it  had,  in  1860,  402,406 
slaves,  a  larger  proportion  of  slaves  to  whites 
than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union  ;  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  these  are 
chiefly  distributed  on  the  large  system,  not  as 
farm  laborers,  but  as  plantation  gangs.  In 
some  counties  the  black  population  is  more 
than  six  times  the  white.  Here,  then,  as  in 
Mississippi,  we  have  the  very  centre  of  the 
market  feeling  towards  slaves  —  the  specula- 
tive, restless  feeling  engendered  by  large  prof- 
its and  an  economic  use  of  slaves, — for  it  is 
certain  that  the  most  effective  use  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  a  business  point  of  view,  is  also  the 
most  fatal  to  the  slave  and  to  his  relations 
with  his  master.  Here  the  sense  of  mere 
ownership,  as  distinguished  from  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  "  hiring  for  life,"  reaches  its  highest 
point,  and  here,  consequently,  the  political 
results  of  slavery  take  their  most  cbarncteristic 
and  angry  form.  South  Carolina  has  always 
represented  and  even  exaggerated  the  violent 
and  domineering  position  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  was  South  Carolina  that  led  the 
way  to  disunion  by  nullification  of  the  tariff 
in  1832,  when  she  was  so  summarily  put 
down  by  President  Jackson  ;  it  was  South 
Carolina  which  led  the  way  in  advocating  se- 
cession again,  just  before  the  Southern  victory 
on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  1850  ;  in  1855 
it  was  a  representative  of  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Brooks)  who  so  truculently  assaulted  and 
half  killed  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate  House, 
who  was  presented  with  a  cane  by  the  ladies 
of  South  Carolina  for  that  piece  of  brutality, 
and  when  expelled  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  immediately  sent  back  to  it  by 
his  enraptured  constituents.  It  was  South 
Carolina's  glorious  example  and  flag  which 
inspired  the  Border  Ruffians  in  Kansas  in 
1856 ;  it  was  the  Senate  of  South  Carolina 
which  first  carried  a  resoluticm  in  favor  of 
re-opening  the  slave  trade  in  1859  ;  vigilance 
committees  in  South  Carolina  offered  rewards 
for  the  heads  of  their  enemies  (anti-slavery 
agitators)  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln ; 
it  was  the  convention  of  this  State  which  first 
decreed  separation  ;  and  it  was  South  Caro- 
lina which  first  seized  the  Government-fort, 
Moultrie,  and  which  committed  the  first  act 
of  war  in  assaulting  Fort  Sumter.  South 
Carolina  has,  in  short,  been  the  typical  Slave 
State, — its  political  history  throughout  the 
Union  having  been  one  of  violence,  passion, 
and  truculence, — of  political  gambling  and 
adventure ;  its  characteristic  temperament 
that  which  the  plantation  system,  with  its 
large  gains  and  cruel  method,  cherishes,  but 
which  there  gains  still  greater  power  by  its 
alliance  with  more  political  capacity  and  ex- 
perience than  could  till  very  recently  be  found 
in  the  new  Cottoh  States  on  the  Gulf. 

We  may  be  sure  that  if  the  North  can 
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gain  and  hold  firmly  Mississippi.  Louisiana, 
and  the  political  spring  of  the  rebellion,  South 
Carolina,  there  will  not  long  be  any  sufl&cient 
theatre  for  the  speculative  plantation  system 
which  inspired  the  great  desire  for  slavery  ex- 
tension, and  even  for  the  rc-opening  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  small  freeholders  of  the 
mountain  States  and  the  poor  soils  are  not  in 
any  way  friendly  to  the  grand  Secession 
schemes.  On  their  soil  slavery  would  grad- 
ually die  out,  and  die  unregretted.  And  the 
danger  will  be  lest  the  North  now  make  too 
much  concession  to  their  wishes.  The  virus 
of  the  slavery  policy  is  to  be  found  in  South 
Carolina  and  the  (Julf  States,  though  Vir- 
ginia has  hitherto  chivalrously  interposed  her 
noble  and  hardier  race  between  the  principal 
offenders  and  their  foes.  The  small  yeomanry 
of  the  Slave  States  will  be  found,  in  general, 
far  more  favorable  to  the  Union  than  to  the 
dangerous  and  ambitious  schemes  of  the  pro- 
slavery  crusaders. 


From  The  Economist,  19  Sept. 

RIGHT  OF  BRITISH  SHIPWRIGHTS  TO 
BUILD   IRONCLADS. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  Government 
have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  allow  the 
two  steam-rams  constructed  in  Messrs.  Laird's 
yards  at  Birkenhead  to  leave  the  Mersey  un- 
less satisfactory  evidence  can  be  furnished 
that  they  are  not  built  for  the  Confederate 
Government,  nor  likely  on  some  merely  col- 
orable pretext  to  find  their  way  into  that  ser- 
vice. They  have  not  Ijeen  formally  seized ,  but 
a  distinct  intimation  has  l3een  conveyed  to  the 
builders  that  they  will  be  seized  should  such 
a  step  become  necessary.  We  discussed  the 
general  question  as  to  the  law,  justice,  and 
expediency  of  seizures  of  this  nature  so  fully 
last  week,  that  we  only  refer  to  the  subject 
again  because  there  is  one  feature  in  the  case 
which  has  not,  we  think,  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

Although  the  Government,  from  motives  of 
policy,  are  wisely  resolved  to  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  which  the  clause  in  the  for- 
eign Enlistment  Act  is  supposed  to  give  them 
of  stopping  the  construction  and  sale  of  ves- 
sels of  war  to  the  American  belligerents, — we 
scarcely  apprehend  that,  in  the  event  of  an 
appeal  to  the  tribunals,  they  will  be  more 
successful  in  the  case  of  these  ironclads  than 
they  were  in  that  of  the  Alessandra.  It  may 
perhaps  be  well  to  try,  though  it  is  damaging 
to  the  Executive  authority  to  fail.  The  real 
intent  and  scope  of  the  law  must  be  admitted 
to  be  open  to  dispute.  All  things  considered, 
however,  we  apprehend  that  all  which  the 
existing  law^,  as  interpreted  and  carried  out 
by  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  will  be  able 


to  effect,  will  be  to  prevent  such  vessels 
from  leaving  our  ports  ready  armed  and 
equipped,  and  therefore  in  a  condition  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  capture,  or  to  inflict 
injury  on  their  enemies.  The  cruisers  of  the 
menaced  party  must  do  the  rest.  We  in- 
cline, moreover,  to  think  not  only  that  this 
is  all  the  Act  can  do,  but  that  it  is  all  it  was 
designed  to  do.  If  it  sought  to  do  more,  it 
was  so  ambiguously  worded  and  leaves  open 
so  many  avenues  of  evasion,  as  to  be  insuffi- 
cient for  its  end  ;  and  if  the  Government  at- 
tempts to  make  it  do  more,  its  uncertainty 
and  the  feebleness  of  its  grasp  will  probably 
become  obvious.  Now  the  interpretation  of 
an  existing  laiw  is  a  matter  for  the  judges  and 
tribunals  of  the  land  ;  the  execution  of  the 
law  as  so  interpreted  is  a  matter  for  the  Ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  question  w'hether  the 
law  shall  be  amended  or  supplemented  so  as 
to  meet  the  demands  and  complaints  of  foreign 
powers,  is  a  matter  for  the  country  and  tor 
Parliament,  and  must  be  decided  on  grounds 
of  policy  and  not  on  technical  points.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  gravely  and  dis- 
passionately whether  it  would  be  prudent  or 
expedient  to  pass  an  enactment  calculated  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  special  branch  of  industry 
in  which  Mr.  Laird's  building-yard  has  at- 
tained such  a  marked  pre-eminence. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  this 
question  in  the  negative.  The  inducements 
to  pass  such  an  enactment  are  temporary — 
the  wish  to  conciliate  the  United  States  and 
to  avoid  a  possible  quarrel  with  that  irritated 
people.  The  inducements  to  abstain  from 
such  an  enactment  arc  enduring,  general,  and 
overwhelmingly  strong, — and  are  based  upon 
a  regard  for  the  manifest  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  England . 

No  ephemeral  object  of  political  expediency 
can  be  so  momentous  as  the  securing  to  Great 
Britain  the  supremacy  in  such  a  branch  of 
trade  as  the  construction  of  ships  of  war.  No 
temporary  danger  can  be  so  great  as  the  suf- 
fering this  supremacy  to  pass  into  other  hands. 
xVll  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  make  our- 
selves thegreat  war  ship-builders  in  the  world, 
to  surpass  all  rivals,  to  engross  all  orders,  to 
prevent  any  serious  competition  from  spring- 
ing up  elsewhere.  Every  fresh  experience  of 
actual  warfare,  every  fresh  development  of 
naval  and  military  science,  alike  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  ironclads  and  steam- 
rams,  and  monitors,  and  war  vessels  of  yet 
undreamed  construction,  will  hereafter  be  the 
most  formidable  instruments  both  for  attack 
and  defence  ;  and  that  the  nation  which  can 
build  these  best,  .can  build  them  fastest,  can 
build  them  in  the  greatest  numbers,  will  have 
a  superiority  inalienable,  unassailable,  and 
decisive  over  all  other  nations.     We  need  this 
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superiority  more  than  any  other  country,  be- 
cause we  are  richer  and  more  envied,  more 
commercial,  and  with  more  extensive  and 
scattered  domains  than  any  other ;  and  be- 
cause we  are  more  maritime  and  less  military 
than  most  other  great  powers.  We  shall  be 
less  likely  to  misuse  this  superiority,  because 
we  are  more  just,  less  aggressive,  and  more 
pacific  tlian  any  of  our  principal  rivals.  We 
have  this  superiority  now  ;  we  have  every  mo- 
tive for  retaining  it  ;  we  have  every  facility 
for  clinging  to  it,  augmenting  it,  improving 
it  into  absolute  and  uncontested  supremacy. 
If  our  vessels  of  war  are  in  all  respects  the 
best  that  can  be  made  anywhere — if  they  are 
newer,  better  designed,  better  constructed, 
more  formidable  and  resistless — we  shall  grad- 
ually acquire  something  like  a  virtual  monop- 
oly in  the  art — an  art,  in  the  present  unfor- 
tunate state  of  the  world,  about  the  most  im- 
portant and  lucrative  that  any  nation  can 
practise.  With  such  a  virtual  monopoly  we 
shall  be  safe.  To  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
virtual  monopoly  all  the  exertions  of  our  sci- 
entific engineers,  all  the  enterprise  of  our 
manufacturing  firms,  all  the  encouragement 
and  facilities  legitimately  affordable  by  our 
Government,  ought  to  be  directed  in  unison. 
It  is  not  merely  the  establishment  of  a  prof- 
itable branch  of  trade  that  is  at  stake — it  is 
the  future  security  and  peace  of  our  native 
land.  If  we  are  right  in  the  high  estimate  we 
form  of  the  national  value  of  unquestioned 
preponderance  in  the  shipwright's  art, — 
and  who  will  say  that  we  are  wrong? — then 
surely,  the  notion  of  hampering,  or  punish- 
ing, or  discouraging  those  who  devote  them- 
selves and  their  wealth  and  talents  to  its  pros- 
ecution, is  the  very  last  which  an  English 
Government  or  Legislature  should  entertain  ; 
— and  to  forego  this  needed  and  desirable  su- 
premacy, or  run  any  risk  of  impairing  it,  or 
jeopardize  it  in  any  fashion,  for  the  sake  of 
averting  the  anger  of  those  who  were  angry 
with  us  before  the  keel  of  the  Florida  was  laid, 
and  who  will  be  angry  with  us  still  if  a  dozen 
Alessandras  were  to  be  seized,  would  be  the 
wretchedest  bargain  ever  made  on  earth  since 
Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
The  French  GovernmGnt,  we  may  be  quite  cer- 
tain, would  never  dream  of  throwing  away 
natural  advantages  like  ours,  for  any  such  mo- 
tive, or  by  any  such  interference. 

It  will  scarcely  be  argued  that  such  seiz- 
ures as  that  intended  in  the  case  of  the  Ala- 
bama,  and  actually  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
the  Alcssandra,  and  such  embargoes  as  those 
laid  on  the  steam-rams  in  dock,  do  not  amount 
to  an  impediment  or  a  discouragement  of  the 


trade  of  building  ships  of  war.  They  amount 
to  an  impediment  which  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. It  may  be  true  enough  that  Mr. 
Laird  personally  and  directly  is  no  loser  by 
any  of  these  interferences.  Very  possibly  he 
is  paid  beforehand  ;  possibly  also  he  may  con- 
tract to  build  and  deliver  in  his  own  yards, 
and  not  on  any  foreign  station.  But  how 
many  orders  may  be  withheld,  or  directed 
elsewhere,  by  the  dread  of  these  interferences? 
People  who  give  orders  wish  them  executed 
with  punctuality — wish  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  the  execution  of  them  with  certainty. 
A  few  such  disappointments  or  involuntary 
breaches  of  contract  as  have  occurred  in  the 
Birkenhead  shipyard,  would  induce  most 
customers  to  take  their  orders  to  some  for- 
eign rival  of  Mr.  Laird,  who  had  no  Enlist- 
ment Act  to  fear.  It  may  be  that  at  present 
he  has  no  rivals  elsewhere  who  can  approach 
him  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  he 
had,  such  a  restrictive  law  as  ours,  and  such 
action  as  our  Government  has  founded  upon 
that  law,  would  act  as  a  bonus  of  fifty  per 
cent,  to  such  rivals  ;  and  under  such  a  bonus 
foreign  rivals  would  spring  up  rapidly  ;  and 
such  a  bonus  would  go  far  to  neutralize  all 
original  advantages  of  capital,  iron,  enter- 
prise, and  skill.  Most  belligerents — or  pow- 
ers that  expected  to  become  belligerents — 
would  decide  to  order  an  inferior  vessel  from 
a  Belgian  or  a  French  shipwright,  which  they 
could  rely  upon  receiving,  to  a  very  superior 
one  from  the  Mersey  or  the  Clyde,  which 
might  be  confiscated  just  when  they  were  ex- 
pecting it  most  anxiously. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  wise  policy  and  plain 
justice,  it  would  seem  advisable  that  the 
builders  of  ships  in  this  country  should  be 
relieved  from  disadvantages  and  fetters.  By 
the  common  law  of  nations,  a  vessel  of  war 
is  a  commercial  commodity  in  which  neutral 
citizens  may  innocently,  though  at  their  own 
hazard,  deal.  Vie  ought  to  announce  to  the 
world,  what  we  surely  must  be  sensible  of 
ourselves,  that  the  trade  of  constructing  ships 
of  all  sorts  is  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  that  under  no  circumstances  will  we 
sanction  any  obstacles  which  could  limit  or 
discourage  its  development.  Let  the  nation 
consider  this  matter  well.  It  has  an  impor- 
tance far  transcending  any  mere  question  as 
to  the  technical  violation  of  existing  law. 
We  honor  the  inventor  of  the  Armstrong 
guns  :  why  should  we  vituperate  and  perse- 
cute the  most  successful  builder  of  steam- 
rams,  or  floating-batteries,  or  swift-sailing 
cruisers  ? 
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From  The  Spectator,  19  Sept. 
MR.  LINCOLN'S  LETTER. 

Language  with  Mr.  Lincoln  is  certainly  no 
instrument  for  concealing];  thought.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  anything  more  lucid,  more 
oppressively  clear,  than  the  quaint  state 
paper  which  he  has  addressed  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  the  Unionist  League  held  in  the 
capital  of  Illinois.  The  almost  brutal  direct- 
ness which  is  the  specialty  of  working  men's 
politics  is  just  tempered,  and  as  it  were  clar- 
ified, by  passing  through  the  brain  of  a  half- 
bred  lawyer  ;  but  it  still  visibly  impresses 
itself  on  the  thought.  The  letter  is  evident- 
ly the  Presidents  own,  and  with  all  whose 
brains  are  not  clouded  by  a  fastidious  taste  it 
will  raise  the  existing  estimate  of  his  sagacity. 
It  is  at  once  a  defence  of  his  policy,  an  argu- 
ment for  its  continuance,  and  a  speculation 
upon  the  future,  all  couched  in  language  the 
laboring  masses  can  comprehend,  and  all 
frank  to  a  degree  which,  if  fatal  to  dignity, 
strongly  tends  to  produce  conviction.  Mr. 
Lincoln  seizes  in  a  moment  on  the  two  points 
which  excite  dissension  within  the  North,  and 
addresses  himself  to  thera  and  them  only. 
Passing  by  all  minor  criticisms  in  a  silence 
which,  were  he  a  cultivated  man.  Englishmen 
would  acknowlec'ge  to  be  magnanimous,  he 
addresses  himself  to  his  real  opponents,  those 
who  dislike  war  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
Union,  and  those  who  dislike  emancipation 
even  as  a  war  measure.  It  is  on  these  two 
points  that,  as  he  well  knows,  internal  re- 
sistance is  alone  to  be  feared.  He  says  noth- 
ing of  state  rights,  for  the  nation  has  already 
decided  that  tlicy  must  be  kept  in  abeyance  ; 
nothing  of  the  conscription,  for  if  the  people 
accept  his  end  they  must  also  furnish  the 
means  ;  nothing  of  the  "  invasions  of  consti- 
tutional law,"  lor,  his  object  once  acknowl- 
edged to  be  that  of  the  people,  those  also 
will  pass  in  silence.  He  devotes  himself 
entirely  to  the  two  real  grounds  of  opposi- 
tion, and  on  both  all  candid  men  must  admit 
he  makes  out  a  case  far  better  than  any  which 
the  pens  of  his  party  have  as  yet  made  for 
him. 

His  assertion  is -that  his  war  policy,  wise 
or  unwise,  righteous  or  wicked,  popular  or 
disliked,  is  still  inevitable.  The  constant 
assertion  of  Democrats  is  that  they  want 
peace,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  accepts  peace 
as  his  first  object  also ;  but  how  is  it  to  be 
obtained?  Tne  Union  may  be  given  up, and 
that  would  produce  immediate  peace  ;  but 
before  that  step  can  be  taken  the  people  must 
give  their  assent,  which  they  have  shown  no 
disposition  to  do.  Peace  may  also  be  con- 
quered ;  but  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  striving  to 
the  best  of  his  power  to  effect,  and  it  is  not 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war  that  opposition  is 


now  directed.  There  remains  a  compromise, 
and  this  is  the  solution  to  which  Democrats 
really  look.  They  think  in  a  vague  and  ill- 
defined  but  still  very  evident  way  that,  by 
ofiering  the  South  new  guarantees  or  new 
powers,  or  a  new  position  within  the  Union, 
— for  example,  by  making  the  Presidency  de- 
pend on  a  majority  within  both  sections, — 
they  might  tempt  the  wayward  sisters  back 
to  the  ancient  home.  They  believe,  and,  in- 
deed, say,  that  there  are  groups  of  men  in  the 
South  who  only  want  security,  and  that  it  is 
the  leaders  rather  than  the  people  who  so  ab- 
solutely reject  all  terms.  Mr.  Lincoln  meet» 
all  that  theory  by  a  point-blank  denial  of  its 
data.  There  may,  of  course,  be  Union  men 
in  the.Sauth,  and  he  is  for  many  reasons  care- 
ful not  to  deny  that  such  a  class  may  exist. 
But  it  is  at  best  powerless.  It  is  the  South- 
ern army  which  rules  the  South,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Southern  army  with  whom  a  com- 
promise, if  it  is  to  be  made  at  all,  must  be 
arranged.  "  Any  offer  of  terms  made  by  any 
man  or  men  in  opposition  to  that  army  is 
simply  nothing  for  the  present,  because  such 
man  or  men  have  no  power  whatever  to  en- 
force their  side  of  a  compromise,  if  one  were 
made  with  them."  No  "  compromise  will 
keep  General  Lee's  army  out  of  Pennsylva- 
nia," and,  therefi)re,  no  compromise,  unless 
made  with  Lee,  oiin  possibly  produce  a  peace. 
The  only  body  which  could  ensure  peace  is 
that  Avhich  rules  the  army,  and  from  that 
body  "  no  word  or  intimation  has  to  the  Pres- 
ident's knowledge  ever  come.  All  charges 
and  intimations  to  the  contrary  are  deceptive 
or  groundless,"  lor  had  the}^  arrived  they 
would  have  been  at  once  explained  to  the 
people.  The  rulers  of  the  South,  in  other 
words,  intend  to  fight  on,  and  therq  is  noth- 
ing for  it  but  either  to  give  them  their  way, 
i.e.,  dissolve  the  Union,  or  to  fight  on  too, 
and  decide  at  last  which  of  the  two  great  sec- 
tions can  enforce  its  will.  It  would  be  difiB- 
cult  to  state  the  whole  case  more  accurately, 
for,  be  it  remembered,  the  President  is  not 
addressing  Englishmen.  Most  of  us  think, 
even  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  North, 
that  the  Nort'h  would  act  wisely  in  offering 
one  form  of  compromise,  namely,  indepen- 
dence within  the  Mississippi,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  setting  themselves  right  witli  Europe. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  knows  his  people,  knows 
that  their  object  is  not  this  or  that  boundary, 
but  the  Union — the  splendid  dream  of  an 
empire  which  shall  cover  a  continent  and  be 
the  refuge  of  the  human  race.  It  is  his  own 
dream  also,  and  he  passes  by  tlie  fourth  alter- 
native with  as  supreme  an  indifference  as  any 
king  could  show  to  a  proposal  for  conceding 
terms  to  rebels  in  arms.  Within  his  own 
limits,  however,  the  argument  is  as  irrefrag- 
able as  it  is  clearly  stated.     The  South  asks 
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nothing  save  a  disBolution  of  the  Union,  there- 
fore to  preserve  the  Union  the  South  must 
be  defeated.  That  is  no  answer  to  outside 
critics  who,  like  ourselves,  h)ok  on  the  Union 
as  at  hest  a  very  doubtful  good  ;  but  it  is  a 
full  answer  to  his  own  internal  critics,  and  it 
will  have  a  tremendous  effect.  Half  the  ajji- 
tation  existing  in  the  States  arises  from  the 
belief  that  some  kind  of  compromise  is  still 
possible,  that  the  South  has  made  secret 
offers,  that  the  war  is  not  exclusively  waged 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's letter  will  dispel  that  belief,  for  both 
Earties,  whatever  their  view  of  his  character, 
now  him  to  be  utterly  honest,  and  will  ac- 
cept his  word.  The  result  will  be  to  produce 
in  the  North  the  conviction  already,  rooted 
in  the  President's  mind  that  the  alternatives 
for  America  lie  between  an  independent  South 
and  a  South  avowedly  subjugated  l»y  arms. 
As  no  section  in  the  North  is  as  yet  prepared 
for  any  result  which  does  not  include  the 
Union,  the  effect  will  be  to  intensify  the  pub- 
lic conviction  of  the  necessity  for  war,  and, 
therefore,  to  diminish  pro  tanto  public  resist- 
ance to  the  measures  w-ithout  which  the  war 
cannot  be  carried  on. 

On  the  second  point,  emancipation,  the 
letter  is  not  remarkable  so  much  for  its  argu- 
ments, though  these  are  sufficiently  forcible, 
as  for  the  shrewdness  with  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln meets  the  popular  Northern  mind.  He 
meets  not  the  difficulties  which  suffsest  them- 
selves  to  educated  men,  or  to  Englishmen,  or 
even  to  fanatic  pro-slavery  men,  but  simply 
those  which  are  present  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican brain.  lie  does  not  say  that  the  negro 
being  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  free,  though 
he  implies  that  that  is  his  private  thought, 
but  argues  the  matter  simply  on  legal  grounds. 
If  the  negro  is  anything  except  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  an  alien  sojourning  there, 
in  either  of  which  cases  the  proclamation  was 
at  least  legal,  he  is  property.  Being  property 
used  to  assist  the  war,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  had  a  right  to  seize  it,  or 
destroy  its  usefulness,  and  the  proclamation 
did  no  more.  The  President  indulges  in  no 
philanthropy,  breaks  into  no  enthusiasm, 
obviously  cares  as  little  as  other  Americans 
about  the  negro  himself.  He  simply  defends 
his  right  under  any  theory  as  to  the  negro 
status  to  destroy  his  master's  use  of  him  for 
military  purposes.  So  w'ith  respect  to  the 
second  ollence  of  arming  the  black  man.  The 
President  does  not  plead  any  abstract  idea 


whatever.  He  simply  says  that,  "  whatever 
negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers  leaves  just 
as  much  less  for  white  soldiers  to  do."  "But 
negroes,  like  other  people, act  upon  motives; 
why  should  they  do  anything  for  us  if  we  do 
nothing  for  them?  If  they  stake  their  lives 
for  us  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strong- 
est motive,  even  the  proiciise  of  freedom,  and 
the  promise  being  made,  must  be  kept."  It 
is  nut  very  elevated  all  that,  or  very  eloquent, 
and  it  w^ants  to  English  ears  some  admission 
of  those  rights  existing  in  the  negro  on  which 
all  questions  of  emancipation  must  always  be 
ultimately  based.  But  it  exactly  meets  the 
objections  which  occur  to  the  Democratic 
freeholder,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  the  facts, 
viz.,  that  negroes  can,  and  will,  fur  the  price 
offered,  give  the  service  demanded,  it  will 
soothe  away  half  the  objections  a  juster  utter- 
ance would  have  increased.  Even  an  Irish- 
man can  understand  that  for  every  black  man 
more  there  is  a  white  man  the  less,  and  that 
if  the  black  beyond  the  range  of  ccmscription 
is  asked  for  aid,  he  must  be  paid  in  the  price 
he  prefers.  He  can,  it  may  be  urged,  see 
that  without  the  President's  aid  ;  and  that  is 
undoubtedly  true.  But  the  brief  official  state- 
ment tends  to  disabuse  him  of  the  idea  that 
motives  other  than  military  expediency  have 
governed  the  enlistment  of  the  22,000  blacks 
now  in  the  Northern  service,  and,  therefore, 
to  remove  that  vague  fear  of  coming  or  possi- 
ble changes  which,  and  not  the  existing  facts, 
excite  his  apprehension.  The  effect  is  simply 
to  intensify  that  process  so  often  described  in 
our  columns,  the  slow  growth  of  the  North- 
ern conviction  that  slavery,  whether  righteous 
or  evil,  based  on  Scripture  or  born  of  avarice, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the 
Union,  with  the  realization  of  the  one  dream 
which  gives  color  and  brilliance  to  the  other- 
wise earthy  American  life.  That  conviction 
has  reached  the  President,  who  is  still,  if  not 
in  his  reasoning  powers,  at  least  in  his  ir- 
stincts,  the  Western  working  man.  He  has 
ahvaj'S  been  with^  not  before,  tOe  mass  of  the 
freeholders,  and  his  letter  is  one  more  proof 
that  freedom  for  the  black  is  becoming  one 
of  their  fixed  ideas.  The  whole  drift  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  letter,  thereforCj  we  take  to  be  this, 
that  the  war  will  proceed  until  the  South  is 
subdued,  or  re-enters  the  Union  free,  or  by 
freeing  the  blacks  deprives  the  North  of  their 
one  essential  weapon.  In  cither  of  those 
three  caees  slavery  is  doomed. 
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From  The  Spectator,  19  Sept. 
LORD  PALMERSTON  AND  MR.  LINCOLN. 

The  two  humorists  who  are  at  present  vir- 
tual dictators  of  English  and  American  policy, 
and,  each  in  his  way,  almost  perfect  repre- 
sentatives of  the  political  feeling  of  their  re- 
spective nations,  offer  many  curious  points  of 
comparison  in  the  way  of  contrast  or  resem- 
blance. It  is,  of  course,  not  the  least  of  those 
contrasts  that  the  one  is  essentially  a  noble 
and  the  other  essentially  a  peasant ;  the  one 
a  man  of  the  world  and  of  society,  the  other 
a  rail-splitter  and  an  attorney  ;  the  one  a 
man  saturated  with  the  diplomatic  traditions 
of  half  a  century,  the  other  fresh  from  local 
politics  and  village  squabbles.  But  it  is  a 
difference  of  greater  moment  that  the  one 
was  chosen  because  he  had  long  excited  ad- 
miration for  his  shrewdness,  ease,  and  au- 
dacity ;  the  other  because  he  had  never  ex- 
cited admiration  or  attention  at  all  out  of  his 
native  State, — the  one  because  he  w^as  con- 
spicuous, the  other  because  he  was  obscure. 
It  is  still  more  to  the  purpose  that  the  English 
statesman's  present  power  is  a  temporary 
trust,  held  only  during  good  behavior,  the 
American's  a  constitutional  lease,  guaranteed 
for  a  short  term  of  years  ;  so  that  in  the  aris- 
tocratic country  the  minister's  power,  given 
because  he  was  popular,  depends  on  the.  en- 
durance of  his  popularity,  in  tlie  democratic, 
the  power  given  because  he  was  unknown  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  qualities  he  evinces 
now  that  he  is  becoming  known.  These  are 
the  most  striking  contrasts.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  each  has  gained  personal  in- 
fluence of  his  own  with  his  own  nation,  he 
has  gained  it  much  in  the  same  way  by  inter- 
preting its  average  wishes  and  will  saga- 
ciously, by  anticipating  their  expression  vig- 
orously, and  "  putting  his  foot  down  "  boldly, 
with  strong  lucid  sense,  and  with  something 
of  cynical  humor,  on  a  national  policy,  not 
too  heroic  in  profession,  but  carefuMy  toned 
down  to  suit  the  commonplaces  of  country 
feeling  and  resolve.  No  doubt  Mr.  Lincoln's 
personal  popularity  in  America  is  nothing  at 
all  in  compari3on  with  Lord  Palmerston's 
here.  The  Northerners  are  a  little  ashamed 
of  the  rather  vulgar  personality  which  figures 
so  prominently  in  this  great  crisis  of  their 
history.  His  mind  has  shown  itself  slow  and 
hesitating,  though  never  irresolute  when 
once  decided,  and  his  dignity  has  not  been 
equal  on  most  occasions  to  ruling  his  own 
Cabinet.  The  consequence  is  that  he  has 
only  within  the  last  few  months  trained  any 
personal,  as  distinct  from  his  official,  political 
influence,  and  perhaps  it  is  even  now  not  very 
large.  Still,  he  is  undoubtedly  rising  in  popu- 
lar esteem,  and  some  of  his  political  proles- 
fiions  of  faith  have  had  a  singular  success  in 


reading  off,  as  it  were,  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  the  millicms  of  Yankee  farmers  whose  politi- 
cal creed  we  in  England  are  least  able  to  un- 
derstand.  And  these  occasional  dicta  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  certainly  take  a  grasp  of  the  Ameri- 
can mind  not  at  all  unlike  the  hold  which 
Lord  Palmerston's  happiest  expositions  of 
English  policy  take  of  ttie  English  mind,  and 
for  very  much  the  same  sort  of  reason.  They 
are  both  strongly  logical  as  well  as  lucid  in 
mind,  though  the  American's  style  is  some- 
times obscured  by  its  deficiencies.  Both  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Lord  Palmerston,  again  are  re- 
markable for  the  strongly  secw/ar  character  of 
their  political  modes  of  thought,  being,  in- 
deed,— like  Louis  Napoleon,  Cavour,  and  al- 
most all  the  greater  politicians  of  recent  times 
(Ricasoli  alone  excepted) , — singularly  careful 
to  disavow  undue  elevation  of  sentiment. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  as  lucid,  and,  of  course,  much 
more  homely  in  explaining  that  he  looks  only 
to  considerations  of  national  self-interest  as 
Lord  Palmerston  hnnself.  Look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  the  Mass  Meeting  in  Illinois, 
which  we  have  discussed  in  anotlier  column. 
It  is  not  refined  ;  it  wont  parse ;  it  ends  with 
a  kind  of  intentional  vulgarity,  as  if  Mr. 
Lincoln  wished  to  speak  to  the  Yankee  farm- 
ers in  their  own  dialect.  Mr.  Lincoln  jokes, 
in  his  lower  vernacular,  about  "  Uncle  Sam's 
web  feet,"  to  please  the  farmers,  with  just  as 
much  skill  and  humor  as  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  his  more  polished  way,  has  joked  about  our 
"  Isthmian  games  "  to  please  t!ie  racing  gen- 
tlemen in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  after 
allowing  for  these  differences  of  social  latitude, 
the  basis  of  the  noble's  and  the  plebeian's  sa- 
gacity remains  much  the  stime, — a  great  tact 
in  understanding  the  deep-rooted  conservatism 
of  the  people  at  the  present  m(jment  and  a 
marvellous  real  and  practical  way  of  laying 
down  before  their  eyes  the  practical  alterna- 
tives still  open  to  them  for  gratifying  that 
conservatism. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
— the  temporary  servant  of  a  powerful  democ- 
racy engaged  in  apparentl}'^  aggressive  war, — 
as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  conservatism  of  the 
country.  Yet  that  is  his  true  power  at  the 
present  moment  even  more  than  Lord  Pal- 
merston's in  England.  The  President  rep- 
resents exactly  that  conservative-aggressive 
attitude  of  tiie  public  mind  in  which  both 
English  and  Northerners  are  now  best  pleased 
to  stand.  Unfortunately  for  the  United  States 
their  conservatism  has  been  put  to  the  test  of 
insult,  which  ours  has  not,  and  consequently 
the  whole  c  >nservativo  force  of  tlie  country  is 
poured  out  into  the  war,  because  it  clings  to 
the  Union,  and  the  Union  has  been  broken  by 
the  South.  But  that  it  is  a  kind  of  conser- 
vatism proper,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  a  far 
more  narrow  conservatism  than  Lord  Palmer- 
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ston  represents  for  England,  of  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  the  most  effective  spokesman  in  the 
United  States,  the  anxiously  tentative  char- 
acter of  his  anti-slavery  policy  sufficiently 
shows.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  speaking,  as  he 
has  so  often  done,  to  an  enthusiastic  country, 
of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  ready  for  active 
measures  when  you  see  a  powerful  opponent 
"  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,"  has 
expressed  precisely  that  shade  of  the  sentiment 
of  defiant  defensiveness  so  dear  to  Englishmen, 
which  actuates  the  masses  whom  Mr.  Lincoln 
now  rules,  though  as  the  scabbard  of  ^Ae2>  op- 
ponent has  been  thrown  away  the  defiance  is 
move  ostensible  and  the  defensiveness  less  so. 
Tiie  Northerners  are,  in  their  own  belief, 
fighting  for  national  existence,  as  much  as  we 
should  be  in  our  belief,  in  detending;  our  right 
to  Ireland  :  and  Mr.  Lincoln  probably  repre- 
sents a  more  phlegmatic,  certainly  a  less  en- 
thusiastically warlike  phase  of  the  Northern 
mind,  than  it  would  be  possible  for  our  great 
English  statesman  to  assume  against  the  lead- 
ers of  any  semi-successful  Irish  rebellion. 
This  phlegmatic  tone  of  his  manifestoes  has 
always  been  in  singular  contrast  to  the  showy 
productions  of  Mr.  Seward  and  the  newspa- 
pers, and  betrays  the  rural  and  conservative, 
rather  than  the  great  city  and  propagandist, 
type  of  patriotism,  in  every  word.  It  was 
the  President's  frigid  declaration  that  he  was 
for  the  Union  with  slavery,  if  the  Union  could 
best  be  preserved  by  retaining  slavery, — with- 
out slavery,  if  it  could  best  be  preserved  with- 
out it,  and  partly  with  and  partly  without  it, 
if  a  partial  abolition  were  the  most  efficient 
policy,  which  first  won  the  confidence  of  the 
masses  for  his  emancipation  views.  They,  at 
least,  did  not  want  to  make  war  for  an  idea, 
but  for  what  they  were  accustomed  to ;  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  delighted  and  convinced  them  by 
so  remarkable  a  saying  that  he,  too,  was  quite 
opposed  to  making  war  for  an  idea — for  any- 
thing but  the  political  reality  of  the  past. 
And  now  he  has  got  half  a  step  further,  be- 
cause his  people,  too,  have  got  half  a  step  fur- 
ther ;  but  his  language  has  still  the  old  sec- 
ular, phlegmatic  ring.  He  is  as  anxious  as 
ever  to  show  that  the  appearance  of  innova- 
tion is  nothing  but  an  appearance  ;  that  he 
has  resisted  steadily  the  idea  of  importing  a 
principle  into  the  war,  of  turning  it  into  a 
moral  crusade.  The  motive  and  end  are  ut- 
terly unchanged,  if  the  means  be  new.  "  I 
did  not  ask  you,"  he  says,  "to  be  taxed  to 
buy  negroes,  except  in  such  a  way  as  to  save 
you  far  greater  taxation,  to  save  the  Union 
exclusively  by  other  means. ' '  This  is  not  the 
tone  which  Lord  Palmerston  would  take  if  we 
were  once  embarked  in  a  war  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  He  would  know  that  the  most 
petrified  English  Conservatism, — the  national 


passions  once  roused, — would  expect  and  de- 
sire stronger  language  than  this,  and  as  much 
of  the  form,  at  least,  of  making  war  for  a  great 
principle  as  the  circumstances  would  permit. 
But,  that  is  one  of  the  results  of  being  led  by 
an  aristocracy.  They  are  accustomed  to  gauge 
the  motive  force  of  great  principles  as  manip- 
ulated by  great  orators  and  intellectual  lead- 
ers, and  would  never  lose  the  advantage  of  a 
parliamentary  alliance  with  a  great  principle 
if  they  wished  to  rouse  the  people  to  their  full 
power.  In  America  bare  principles  appear  to 
have  no  such  power,  probably  because  there 
is  no  trained  class  of  intellectual  leaders  ac- 
customed to  estimate  the  vantage-ground  of 
a  great  principle.  The  politicians  there  ha- 
bitually live  from  hand  to  mouth;  and  the 
people,  themselves  immersed  in  practical 
cares,  unaccustomed  to  true  political  perspec- 
tive, and  very  seldom  meeting  with  any  prin- 
ciples that  are  not  a  "  bunkum"  cry,  get  shy 
of  and  distrust  tliem.  Mr.  Lincoln  stands  on 
the  ancient  ways  as  no  aristocratic  politician 
committed  to  a  policy  so  vast  and  tasking 
would  dare  to  do. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  as  representative 
politicians,  but  as  executive  politicians,  that 
the  two  rulers  differ  most  widely.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln certainly  represents  his  country  quite  as 
adequately  as  our  own  Prime  Minister  ;  for 
the  former  represents  it  instinctively  as  an 
acute  specimen  of  the  Manchester  operatives, 
or  the  French  peasant  proprietors  would  rep- 
resent his  class  by  naively  confessing  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  liis  own  mind, — and  the 
latter  only  as  a  shrewd  statesman,  who,  after 
a  lifie  of  nonchalant  ambition  and  many  blun- 
ders from  over-presumption,  has  at  length  ac- 
quired a  distinct  knowledge  of  how  far  he  may 
safely  cling  to  his  own  individual  ideas, — how 
far  he  may  express  freely,  and  even  with  ad- 
vantage to  his  popularity,  the  feelings  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs, — and  where  he 
must  defer  to  the  sense  of  dignity  or  the  prej- 
udices entertained  by  tlie  people.  The  rep- 
resentative character  of  the  one  is  nature,  of 
the  other  a  carefully  acquired  art.  But  looked 
at  as  executive  statesmen,  the  whole  disad- 
vantage falls  on  tiie  backAVOodsinan, — and 
since  he  is  not  a  representative  but  an  exec- 
utive officer,  and  his  success  in  the  former  ca- 
pacity only  aids  hiiii  in  the  latter  so  far  as  to 
give  him  the  power  to  secure  a  certain  sym- 
pathy for  his  views,  and  does  not  help  him  at 
all  in  carrying  out  those  views,  we  have  pre- 
sented to  us  a  very  impressive  contrast.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  has,  if  we 
except  Mr.  Chase,  been  surrounded  by  men 
his  inferiors  in  honesty,  shrewdness,  and  per- 
spicuity of  mirid,  but  so  far  his  superiors  in 
education,  fluency,  and  in  public  notoriety 
that  he  has  been  more  or  less  cowed  by  them. 
He  has  not  only  never  kept  anything  like  or- 
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der,  unity,  or  dignity  in  iiis  Cabinet,  nor  ex- 
ercised control  over  an  expenditure  so  wasteful 
that  an  English  minister  wlio  had  authorized 
it  would  have  been  probably  impeached  ;  but 
worst  of  all,  he  has  allowed  his  own  Secreta- 
ry of  State  and  his  foreign  ministers  in  Con- 
tinental Europe  to  bluster  in  a  style  which, 
though  as  foreign  as  possible  to  his  own  candid 
simplicity,  has  earned  his  Government  the 
contempt  of  half  the  old  world.  His  has  been 
a  Cabinet  of  all  the  Dodges, — with  a  man, 
only  now  beginning  to  be  really  at  its  head, 
who,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  is  quite 
incapable  of  any  dishonest  dodge. 

Here  the  extraordinary  value  of  a  class  of 
trained  excckitive  statesmen  shines  out  very 
conspicuously.  The  statesman  who  is  set  over 
us  is  set  there  for  his  proved  personal  qualities 
by  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  he  has  all  the 
stimulus,  therefore,  of  knoAvingthat  he  will  be 
supported  in  the  exercise  of  those  qualities 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  country.  His  abili- 
ties, whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  only  the 
reason  why  he  rules,  but  they  are  put  on  their 
mettle  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  so.  We 
could  see  the  striking  effect  of  this  popularity 
on  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Crimean  crisis  in 
enhancing  all  his  natural  verve  and  energy. 
We  see  it  now,  when  the  country  is  in  quite 
another  phase,  in  its  sobering  and  restraining 
power,  which  gives  a  sort  of  judicial  caution 
to  his  naturally  rather  rash  mind.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  had  all  the  corresponding  disadvan- 
tages to  contend  with.  He  had  had  no  expe- 
rience as  a  statesman  or  even  as  a  public  man 
to  give  the  public  confidence.  He  had,  there- 
fore, never  inspired  confidence  either  in  him- 
self or  in  any  one  else.  He  knew  that  no  one 
believed  in  him .  He  proliably  was  too  modest 
and  too  hampered  by  the  ignominious  sense 
of  ignorance  to  believe  in  himself.  And  yet 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  raw  team  of  politi- 
cians in  a  moment  of  unexampled  peril.  Of 
course,  he  showed  little  decision  and  no  ad- 
dress. He  would  not  have  been  supported  by 
the  public  in  overruling  the  men  around  him. 
He  was  not  trained  to  grave  responsible  action, 
and  what  powers  he  had  for  it  were  directly 
repressed  by  the  greater  confidence  of  the 
country  in  the  theatrical  stump  orator  whom 
he  had  been  obliged  to  choose  for  his  chief 
counsellor.  All  the  conditi(ms  of  prompt  and 
wise  executive  action  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unfavorable  to  him.  Utterly  unprepared 
by  his  past  life,  scarcely  knowing  whether  he 
had  anything  in  him  at  all,  to  fit  him  for  his 
situation,  and  knowing  exceedingly  well  that 
no  one  knew  it  if  he  had, — with  sufficient 
sense  and  humor  to  be  aware  of  his  miserable 
plight,  and  not  sufficient  genius  to  rise  at 
once  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  situation,  tended  as 
much  to  paralyze  him  as  they  tend  to  inspirit 


a  statesman  like  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  no 
little  credit  to  him  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years  he  is  beginning  to  take  up  the  reins  for 
himself,  and  to  show  that  he  can  wield  them. 
A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue 
Nationale,  M.  Eugene  Despois,  speaks  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  "  the  eminent  man  whose  name 
posterity  will  place  high  above  so  many  spu- 
rious great  men  of  our  time  and  of  all  times." 
In  some  sense  this  is  true,  because  he  has 
not  succumbed  to  a  political  machinery  ap- 
parently invented  to  set  him  on  a  height,  and 
then  extinguish  him.  We  incline  to  think 
the  mere  raw  material  of  this  offspring  of 
political  accident,  but  of  a  moral  providence, 
at  least  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
raw  material  of  our  own  favorite  states- 
man. But  the  moral  of  the  comparison  lies 
in  the  marvellous  badness  of  the  American 
constitutional  system  which  owes  any  remnant 
of  virtue  it  may  have  to  a  special  providence, 
after  having  provided  carefully,  anxiously  as 
it  were,  for  a  great  miscarriage.  While 
Lord  Palmerston 's  success  is  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  our  parliamentary  system,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  modest  and  somewhat  vulgar  but 
respectable  statesmanship  is  strictly  a  god- 
send,— and,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  achieved  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle  which  an  elaborate 
political  machinery  could  manage  to  place  in 
his  way. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  SUMTER  IN  1861. 

The  following  sketch  was  written  by  a  tal- 
ented Northern  lady  who  resided  in  Charles- 
ton at  the  time  Fort  Sumter  was  wrested 
from  Major  Anderson  and  his  gallant  little' 
band.  The  events  now  transpiring  at 
Charleston  lend  new  interest  to  this  scene 
from  the  past,  which,  as  will  be  noticed,  was 
delineated  on  the  spot  and  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Sumter. — Boston  Journal. 

A   BATTERY   VIEW. 

April  12  and  13, 18G1 !  How  will  it  sound 
in  history  yet  to  be  written  ?  It  is  not  fa- 
miliar to  the  ear  like  April  19  and  June  17. 
May  it  not  be  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
quite  as  unfamiliar  dates  whose  records  shall 
be  written  in  blood  ? 

These  two  days  in  Charleston  business  has 
been  utterly  neglected,  and  the  streets  de- 
serted and  empty.  These  two  days  the  fash- 
ionable promenade  overlooking  the  water  has 
been  crowded  with  an  eager  multitude, 
watching  while  an  encirclinor  line  of  batter- 
ies,  well  ammunitioned  and  fully  manned, 
threw  shot  and  shell  unceasingly  at  one  fort, 
where  some  sixty  men,  with  small  stock  of 
ammunition  and  almost  no  provisions,  re- 
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turned  the  fire  with  wonderful  perseveranco. 
The  cannon's  roar  has  ceased,  and  night  has 
let  fall  her  mantle  over  the  scene.  The  bat- 
tle is  over.  April  12  and  13,  1861,  belong 
to  history.  How  will  the  story  read  ten 
years  hence  ? 

We  said  the  streets  were  deserted.  The 
gateways  to  the  yards,  however,  always  con- 
tain negroes,  who  stood  in  clusters,  idly 
watching  the  few  who  passed  on  their  way 
to  the  Battery.  They  were  probably  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  premises.  They  talked  to 
each  other  as  they  stood,  and  one  woman  re- 
marked, "  Dis  jes'  like  Fourth  ob  July  !  " — 
and  perhaps  that  was  the  best  description 
that  could  be  given  of  the  appearance  of  the 
city.  And  so  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
the  patrician  families  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  plebeian  resident  Yankees  found  their 
way  to  the  Battery.  You  have  already  had 
some  description  of  this  favorite  promenade 
and  pride  of  Charleston — and  know  that  it 
runs  close  to  the  water's  edge  along  part  of 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  city.  The 
South  Battery  lies  m  front  of  what  is  called 
White  Point  Garden,  a  space  of  ground  en- 
closed by  an  iron  fence,  and  crossed  by  walks. 
Grass  refuses  to  grow  in  this  climate,  but 
the  clover,  in  patches,  is  beautifully  green. 
The  East  Battery  is  lined  on  the  side  of  the 
water  by  a  sidewalk  of  broad  flag-stones, 
sufficiently  elevated  to  be  out  of  the  leach  of 
the  waves,  except  in  unusually  heavy  gales. 
The  South  Battery  faces  James  Island. 
Standing  on  the  East,  one  looks  straight  out 
to  sea ;  James  Island,  and  further  out  Mor- 
ris's Island,  lie  on  the  right;  Castle  Pinck- 
ney,  on  a  mud  shoal  close  to  the  city,  on  the 
left;  farther  down,  Sullivan's  Island,  with 
Fort  Moultrie  at  its  extreme  end ;  between 
the  two,  and  just  opposite  the  city,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles,  Fort  Sumter,  the 
only  spot  where,  from  December  20  to  April 
13,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  floated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
"  Independent  Commonwealth  of  South  Car- 
olina." Above  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  are  several  other  batteries,  and  the 
far-famed  Floating  Battery  lies  off  the  island, 
to  the  left  of  the  observer.  Major  Stevens's 
iron-clad  battery  is  on  the  right,  on  Morris's 
Inland,  and  a  long  chain  of  other  fortifica- 
tions extend  over  the  low,  sandy  islands  all 
around  the  harbor. 

The  city  has  been  in  a  state  of  intense  ex- 
citement all  the  week.  Anderson  has  been 
summoned  to  surrender  and  has  refused. 
His  last  refusal  was  received  at  one  o'clock 
Friday  morning,  April  12,  and  as  soon  as  the 
gray  dawn  showed,  the  fortifications  opened 
fire  upon  him.  The  Battery,  the  house-tops, 
the  windows  of  the  adjacent  houses  were 
thronged  all  day.     A  strong  north-east  wind 


bore  the  sound  of  every  gun  toward  the  city 
and  far  from  the  coast,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  sixty  miles  into  the  country,  where 
those  who  were  improving  their  last  safe 
chance  of  country  life  in  this  poisonous 
swamp  region,  counted  with  trembling  lips 
the  reports  which  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  and  feared  the  worst. 

All  day  the  deafening  roar  continued  with 
occasional  pauses,  and  all  day  the  watchers 
saw  nothing  but  the  volumes  of  smoke  which 
foretold  the  explosion  of  the  guns  from  the 
different  fortifications.  Still  the  flags  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  Confederate  States 
were  on  all  the  islands  and  the  shipping,  and 
alone  on  its  lofty  staff  on  Sumter  the  flag 
which  fills  the  hearts  of  some  at  least  of  the 
watchers  "  with  memories  sweet  and  end- 
less" floats  in  the  breeze.  Reports  early  in 
the  morning  say  that  one  of  Anderson's 
shots,  which  came  with  beautiful  precision 
every  five  minutes  into  Fort  Moultrie,  has 
killed  twenty-seven  men.  Later  despatches 
relieve  the  terrible  anxiety  by  saying  that  no 
one  is  injured,  and  through  the  day  de- 
spatches from  the  different  fortifications  still 
repeat  the  hardly  creditable  tale  that  no  one 
is  injured.  The  day  goes  on,  and  comes  to 
an  end,  and  with  the  fall  of  night  the  reports 
of  cannon  are  less  frequent.  All  day  large 
vessels  are  distinctly  visible,  to  the  right  of 
Sumter  and  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  will  attempt  to  rein- 
force Anderson  at  high  tide,  which  will  be 
about  nine  in  the  evening.  The  cannon  fire 
at  intervals  all  night,  and  we  wait  impa- 
tiently the  coming  day. 

The  sun  rises  cloudless  and  bright  on  one 
of  the  April  days  which  are  like  the  June 
days  of  New  England,  but  the  wind  has 
shifted,  and  we  hear  no  reports.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  firing  has  ceased  ;  why,  no  one 
can  tell ;  but  at  the  battery  the  volumes  of 
smoke  still  show  that  it  has  not,  though  even 
there  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hear  the 
sound. 

Let  us  gb  thither.  Many  of  the  stores 
have  their  doors  open,  but  no  shutters  are 
unclosed  and  only  necessary  business  is  trans- 
acted. We  go  down  Meeting  Street,  past 
Institute  or  Secession  Hall,  and  remember 
the  scene  of  the  twentieth  of  last  December 
there.  Saddled  horses  stand  waiting  at  the 
door,  and  remind  us  that  General  Beaure- 
gard's office  is  within.  As  we  turn  down 
Water  Street,  which  leads  to  the  East  Bat- 
tery, the  crowd  becomes  visible  lining  the 
sidewalk.  Making  our  way  between  the  car- 
riages which  fill  the  street,  we  mount  the 
steps  leading  to  the  sidewalk,  and,  taking  up 
our  position  in  the  least  crowded  part,  turn 
our  attention  to  the  harbor.  The  reports 
come  deadened  to  the  ear,  though  one  can 
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easily  enough  tell  whence  the  shot' come  by 
the  smoke. 

The  crowd  increases  and  is  composed  of  all 
materials.  Women  of  all  ages  and  ranks  of 
life  look  eagerly  out  with  spy-glasses  and 
opera-glasses.  Children  talk  and  laugh  and 
walk  back  and  forth  in  the  small  moving 
space  as  if  they  were  at  a  public  show.  Now 
and  then  a  man  in  mijitary  dress  goes  hastily 
past.  Grave  men  talk  in  groups.  Youn^ 
men  smoke,  and  calculate  probabilities,  and 
compare  conflicting  reports,  and  still  the  guns 
send  forth  their  deadly  missiles,  and  the  light 
cloud,  Rsuddenly  appearing  and  hanging  over 
the  fort  till  dispersed  by  the  wind,  tell  of  the 
shells  which  explode  before  they  reach  their 
destination, 

' '  There  goes  Stevens  again  !  He  gives  it 
to  'em  strong,"  and  a  puff  of  white  smoke 
rises  from  the  iron-clad  battery. 

"  Look  !  did  you  see  the  bricks  fly  then 
from  the  end  of  the  fort  ?  She  struck  that 
time." 

"  What  is  that  smoke  over  Sumter?  Is  it 
not  smoke?"  and  all  glasses  and  eyes  are 
turned  in  that  direction  and  watch  eagerly. 
It  increases  in  volume  and  rolls  off  seaward. 
What  can  it  be?  Is  he  going  to  blow  up  the 
fort?  Is  he  heating  shot?  What  is  it? 
Still  the  batteries  around  keep  up  a  continual 
fire,  and  Anderson's  guns,  amidst  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  return  with  two  or  three  discharges. 
Suddenly  a  white  cloud  rises  from  Sumter  and 
a  loud  report  tells  of  the  explosion  of  some 
magazine.  "  Probably  a  magazine  on  the 
roof  for  his  barbette  guns,"  and  the  firing 
goes  on. 

"Look  out!  Moultrie  speaks  again!" 
and  another  puff  of  smoke  points  out  the  posi- 
tion of  that  fort,  followed  by  one  from  the 
floating  battery  of  the  others.  We  listen  and 
watch. 

"  I  don't  believe  Anderson  is  in  the  fort. 
He  must  have  gone  off  last  night  to  the  fleet 
and  left  only  a  lew  men .  It  was  a  very  dark 
night." 

' '  See  the  vessels  off  there  ?  No,  not  there  : 
farther  along  to  the  right  of  Sumter,  That 
small  one  is  the  Harriet  Lane.'''* 

*'  Yes,  I  can  see  them  plain  with  the  naked 
eye.  Aint  they  going  to  do  anything?  The 
large  one  has  hauled  off?  " 

"  No,  they  are  still." 

"  Look  !  can't  you  see  those  little  boats? 
Three  little  boats  a  hundred  yards  apart. 
They  are  certainly  coming," 

"  Yes,"  replies  a  woman,  an  opera-glass  at 
her  eyes,  "  the  papers  this  morning  said  they 
were  to  reinforce  with  small  boats,  which 
were  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other." 

Another,  incredulous,  says  they  are  noth- 


ing but  waves,  and  you  can  see  plenty  any- 
whe'e  just  like  them. 

"  Doubleday  is  killed,"  says  another. 
"  They  saw  him  from  Moultrie,"  lying  on 
top  of  the  ramparts." 

This  remark  is  answered  with  an  aryu- 
mentum  ad  hominem  by  a  boy  who  says, 
"  Look  now,  do  you  see  that  mosquito  just  on 
the  corner  of  that  flag  in  Sumter?"  and  a 
dignified  silence  follows. 

Now  the  smoke  rises  over  Sumter  again  ; 
black  smoke,  and  curls  away,  but  no  other 
signs  of  life.  We  watch,  and,  as  we  watch, 
it  grows  blacker  and  thicker.  The  fort  must 
be  on  fire. 

"  Yes,  can't  you  see  the  flame?  there,  at 
the  south  angle,  you  can  see  it  through  this 
glass.     Look  now  !  " 

The  smoke  hides  all  one  side  of  the  fort,  and 
the  leaping  flames  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
They  spread  till  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  fort 
was  a  sheet  of  flame  within,  and  the  firing 
goes  on  as  if  nothing  new  had  happened,  but 
no  signs  of  life  at  Fort  Sumter.  Why  don't 
the  fleet  do  something?  How  can  men  with 
blood  in  their  veins  idly  watch  the  scene,  and 
not  lend  a  helping  hand  when  they  have  the 
power?  They  must  be  armed  vessels.  Is 
Anderson  still  in  the  fort?  No  signal  comes 
from  there,  and  the  firing  continues,  and  the 
shells  explode  around  and  within,  and  the 
dense  black  smoke  rolls  away  and  the  flames 
leap  round  the  flag-staff,  as  it  seems. 

"  Now  you'll  see  that  old  flag  go  down," 
says  a  boy  with  a  spy-glass. 

That  old  flag! 

We  listen  and  watch  in  mournful  silence, 
and  hear  the  beating  of  our  heart  as  the  flames 
rise  higher  and  fiercer.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
Anderson  can't  be  in  the  fort.  He  must  have 
gone.  He  must  be  on  board  the  fleet  or  they 
could  not  stand  idly  by  at  such  a  moment. 

"  He  has  probably  left  slow  matches  to  some 
of  his  guns.  He  means  to  burn  up  the  fort — 
to  blow  it  up." 

"  Captain  Foster  intimated  that  it  was  un- 
dermined," says  another. 

Stall  the  flag-staff  stands,  though  the  flames 
are  red  around  it. 

"  It  would  be  a  bad  omen  if  that  flag  should 
stand  all  this  fire,"  says  a  gentleman  at  our 
side,  as  he  hands  us  his  glass.  We  level  it  and 
look. 

A  vessel  lies  at  anchor  just  between,  and 
the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States,  fluttering 
from  the  fore,  completely  conceals  the  staff  at 
Sumter.  We  move  impatiently  far  to  the 
right  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  see  with  throbbing 
heart  the  flag  still  safe,  and  watch  with  sick- 
ening anxiety. 

Another  exj)losion,  which  scatters  the 
smoke  for  a  while. 
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*'  He  is  blowing  up  the  barracks  to  prevent 
the  fire  from  spreading,"  says  another. 

Can  it  be  that  he  is  there  sti'il  ? 

Still  the  flag  waves  as  of  old  ;  the  flaraes  die 
down,  and  the  smoke  clears  away  somewhat, 
and  the  sliells  explode  as  before,  and  Major 
Stevens  fires  continually. 

"  It  is  West  Point  against  West  Point  to- 
day," says  one. 

"  Stevens  was  not  at  West  Point." 

"  No,  but  Beauregard  was  a  pupil  of  An- 
derson there." 

Where  is  Anderson  ?  And  yet  who  would 
not  rather  even  at  this  moment  be  Anderson, 
with  all  his  danger,  than  General  Twiggs,  in 
his  safety,  and  with  the  applause  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy? 

The  tide  has  turned,  and  is  going  out. 
WJiat  does  it  mean?  Still  the  people  pass 
and  repass,  and  the  crowd  thins  a  little,  and 
they  jest  idly  and  remark  on  the  passers,  and 
conversation  goes  on.  Friends  meet  and  greet 
each  other  with  playful  words.  Judge  Ma- 
grath  stands  in  a  careless  attitude  in  the  win- 
dow of  one  of  the  houses  overlooking  the  scene. 
Beauregard  passes,  observant ;  carriages  drive 
by  ;  people  begin  to  leave. 


The  flag  is  down  !  A  shot  has  struck  the 
stafi*  and  carried  it  away.  ' '  Look,  the  flag  is 
down;"  and  an  excited  crowd  rush  again 
through  the  streets  leading  to  the  Battery, 
and  a  shout  fills  the  air. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  has  been  shot 
down  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina ! 

"  It  is  up  again  on  a  lower  stafl"!"  "Yes!" 
"  No  !"     "  It  is  a  white  flag." 

A  white  flag  waves  from  tlie  walls  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  colors  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly lowered  as  a  signal  of  distress  in  vain 
to-day  have  fallen  at  last. 

The  firing  ceases,  and  Anderson  surrenders 
unconditionally,  with  the  fort  a  blazing  fur- 
nace. 

The  man  who,  of  all  others,  deserved  to  be 
supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the  nation, 
who  has  manfully,  nobly  upheld  his  honor 
and  the  honor  of  the  government  to  which  he 
swore  allegiance,  against  threats  and  taunts 
and  entreaties  and  bribes  has  been  forced  to 
surrender,  and  the  United  States  no  longer 
hold  a  foot  of  ground  in  South  Carolina. 

What  will  history  say  ? 


The  lengthy  pamphlet  against  Renan  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nimes  has  been  followed  by  a  much 
shorter  document  from  the  pen  of  Desprez,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse.  The  latter  does  not  stoop  to 
examine  the  ai'guments  brought  forward  in  the 
*'  Vie  de  Jesus,"  but  briefly  and  summarily  ex- 
horts his  flock  to  disavow  "  the  attempt  made 
against  God — an  attempt  such  as  his  not  been 
seen  since  the  day  when  the  philosopher  of  Fer- 
ney  cried  "  Ecrasons  Pinfame!"  etc.  The 
other  bishops  and  archbishops  are  to  follow  with 
anti-Renan  pamphlets,  books,  and  pastoral  let- 
ters. One  of  the  most  characteristic  replies  to 
tlie  book  appeared  the  other  day,  the  author  of 
which  chiefly  denounces  Renan  as  "  anti-Napole- 
onic," since  in  the  writings  of  Napoleon  I.  an- 
other view  is  taken  of  Christ.  Of  other  wi'itings 
occasioned  by  the  book  may  be  mentioned  an 
"Etude,"  now  preparing,  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Ste.-Beuve.  It  is  said  that  he  has  only  very 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  his  friends  in  appearing  on  a  field  compara- 
tively foreign  to  him.  His  critique  is  to  appear 
in  the  feuilleton  of  the  Constiiutionnel. — Reader. 


An  appeal  is  being  made  by  the  rector  of  High 
Laver,  near  Ongar,  in  Essex,  for  subsci'ipt ions  to 
repair  the  tomb  of  John  Locke.  Instead  of  being 
made  to  the  public,  this  appeal  should  surely,  in 
the  first  place,  be  made  to  the  noble  descendauts 


of  the  philosopher's  daughter.  To  contribute 
till  that  has  been  done  and  failed  would  be  a 
mark  of  disrespect  to  those  descendants  who, 
with  very  proper  pride,  retain  his  surname  as 
a  Christian  name  in  the  family. — Reader. 


A  SMALL  work  by  C.  G.  Carus,  just  published, 
is  entitled  "  Goethe  and  his  Importance  for  our 
Generation  and  those  to  come  :  together  with 
fifteen  hitherto  unknown  parables  of  Goethe,  dat- 
ing from  the  year  1770." 


By  way  of 
published  a 
Bekker,  has 
830  pages, 
Homer,  and  on 


his  edition  of  Homer, 

,  Professor  Immanuel 

ne  volume  octavo,  of 

isms  andr  remarks  on 

ors  of  other  editors,  which 


have  appeared  in  German  fi'om  his  pen  in  the 
various  literary  journals  of  Germany  from  1806 
to  1862.  On  opening  the  book  a  startling  nov- 
elty meets  the  eye  in  the  preface.  German  nouns, 
which  usually  commence  with  capital  letters,  are 
here  printed  after  the  fishion  of  Latin,  French, 
and  English,  with  lower-case  ,or  small  letters  at 
the  beginning.  This  is  a  novelty  which  deserves 
to  be  recorded. 


The  number  of  gymnasts  present  at  the  late 
"  Turner-Fest  "  at  Leipsic-exceeded  25,000,  with 
more  than  600  fla^^s. 
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THE  SHADOW  DANCE. 


DANCE. — EMMAUS. 


INSCRIBED   TO    SIISS  MAGGIE  MITCHELL  BY  R.  W. 
EMERSON. 


What  !  dancing  with  your  shadow,  lovely  reveller 

in  the  moon  ? 
Is  that  the  only  lover  of  a  child-heart  full  of 

June? 
That  dark  and  soulless  shadow  ?  why,  I  thought 

that  only  they 
Loved  their  shadows,  from  whose  bosoms  life's 

sweet  love  had  passed  away. 

Every  maiden  has  a  lover,  and  the  young  o'er- 
flowing  heart 

With  the  sweet  decree  of  instinct ,  seeks  its  gentle 
counterpart  ; 

There's  a  strain  of  love  and  passion  in  the  low- 
liest living  thing  ; 

Don't  you  feel  it  Fanchon,  when  at  night  the 
crickets  sing  ? 

And  are  they  shut  to  you  alone,  the  gold-gates 
of  Romance, 

Where  youth  and  maid  believe  there  are  no  shad- 
ows in  the  dance  ? 

Oh,  no,  poor  child  !  they  beat  for  you,  all  true 
hearts  'neath  the  sun  ; 

Your  worshippers  are  numberless,  to  one  for 
Madelon. 

There's  such  a  flood  of  loveliness  engulfs  your 

figure  round, 
I  seem  to  wonder  what  has  wrought  the  shadow 

on  the  ground  ; 
The  white  moon  on  the  hair-gold,  like  a  saintly 

aureole  gleams. 
Is  that  your  shade,  fair  dancer,  or  are  you  both 

but  dreams  ? 

Scarce  heavier  than  your  shadow  is  the  lithe  step 

on  the  grass, 
That  hardly  spills  the  dewdrops  from  the  flo  wers 

as  you  pass. 
»Tis  sweet  to  think  it  human,  as  you  sweep  from 

grace  to  grace  ; 
Oh  I  bonny  dancer  with  a  ghost,  how  you  bewitch 

the  place  ! 

I'd  rather  be  the  shadow  flying  where  your  foot- 
steps go. 

Than  that  poor  dupe — the  lover  of  a  hundred 
maids  I  know. 

Itself  too  little  human — yet  so  like  it — to  be  false. 

You've  a  graceful  dusky  partner  for  your  mystic 
reel  and  waltz. 

Bend  low  and  kiss  the  willing  lips  it  cannot  lift 

to  you  ; 
Oh  !  gift  it  with  your  lovely  life — that  phantom 

in  the  dew. 
Earth,  hold  it  to  your  bosom,  never  more  to  be 

withdrawn. 
When  the  sun  goes  down  at  even,  or  the  moon  is 

set  at  morn. 

I  weep — but  not  in  sorrow — to  see  you  dance 

alone. 
With  that  dumb  lover  at  your  feet,  emotionless 

as  stone  ; 


Some  day  your  grief  wiU  vanish,  but  alas  for 

human  pride, 
Man's  truest  friend  and  lover  is  the  shadow  by 

his  side. 


The  shadow  !  that  with  all  new  souls  that  bless 

the  earth  is  born. 
The  silent  playmate  of  the  child  in  life's  enfolding 

mom  ; 
Through  youth  to  age  pursuing,  where'er  man's 

feet  have  stray ^, 
Till  in  the  cofl&n's  darkness  they  are  mingled 

shade  with  shade. 

Oh !  where  in  mortal  form  is  found  such  con- 
stancy as  this  ? 

0  hollow-hearted  friendships,  I  can  buy  you 
with  a  kiss ! 

0  boasted  loves  that  vanish  when  a  noble  risk 

is  run. 
Yon  are  the  veriest  shadows  that  are  beneath  the 
sun. 

1  thank  you,  lovely  charmer,  for  the  hour  that 

gave  to  me, 
With  a  forceful  truth  of  nature  in  art's  wondrous 

mimicry. 
The  lesson  of  unselfish  love  that  in  a  shadow  lies. 
And  if  transferred  to  human  souls,  would  mock 

the  centuries. 

I  thank  the  Genius  that  creates  great  souls  anew 

iu  Art, 
And  to  the  high  ideal,  adds  the  woman  in  her 

heart  ; 
Already  see  the  lustre  of  that  Genius  flashing 

by- 
And  all  the  mimic  world,  at  last,  will  in  its 

shadow  lie. 
Boston,  Mass. 

—  Washington  Chronicle. 


EMMAUS. 


Abide  with  us,  0  wondrous  guest ! 
A  stranger  still,  though  long  possessed  ; 
Our  hearts  thy  love  unknown  desire, 
And  marvel  how  the  sacred  fire 
Should  burn  within  us,  while  we  stray 
From  that  sad  spot  where  Jesus  lay. 

So  when  our  youth,  through  bitter  loss. 
Or  hopes  deferred,  draws  near  the  Cross, 
We  lose  the  Lord  our  childhood  knew, 
And  God's  own  word  may  seem  untrue  ; 
Yet  Christ  himself  shall  soothe  the  way 
Towards  the  evening  of  our  day. 

And  though  we  travel  toward  the  west, 
'Tis  still  for  toil,  and  not  for  rest ; 
No  Fate,  except  with  Life  is  done  ; 
At  Emmaus  is  our  work  begun  ; 
Then  let  us  watch,  lest  tears  should  hide 
The  Lord  who  journeys  by  our  side  ! 
— Poems  of  Sorrow  and  Consolation. 


THE    POETRY    OF 

From  The  National  Review. 
THE  POETRY  OF    OWEN  MEREDITH. 

Clytemnestra,  the  EarVs  Return^  the  Artist, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Owen  Meredith. 
Chapman  and  Hall.     3855. 

The  Wanderer.  By  Owen  Meredith.  Sec- 
ond edition.     Chapman  and  Hall.     1859. 

Lucile.  By  Owen  Meredith.  Chapman  and 
Hall.     1860. 

Mr.  Owen  Meredith's  poetry  has  won  a 
considerable  share  of  general  popularity. 
Two  of  the  books  at  the  head  of  this  article 
are  already  out  of  print,  and  he  himself  refers 
in  his  last  long  poem,  with  modest  eelf-con- 
gratulation,  to  the  gratifying  fact  that  several 
of  his  early  poems  have  been  set  to  music, 
and  are  favorites  with  the  young  ladies  of  the 
present  day.  He  has  established  a  certain 
position,  therefore,  in  the  world  which  enti- 
tles him  to  the  benefit  of  serious  criticism  at 
the  hands  of  all  who  are  jealous  of  the  fame 
of  English  literature. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  recently  invented 
a  new  name  for  the  quality  which  character- 
izes permanent  as  contrasted  with  ephemeral 
fame,  that  fine,  clear-cut  individuality  of 
touch  which  docs  not  merely  stimulate  the 
mind  with  transient  little  shocks  of  interest, 
but  engraves  the  form  of  a  poet's  thought  on 
the  memory,  as  distant  hills  are  chiselled  out 
against  a  sunset  sky; — he  calls  it  "  distinc- 
tion." ''Of  this  quality,"  he  says,  "the 
world  is  impatient ;  it  chafes  against  it,  rails 
at  it,  insults  it,  hates  it ;  it  ends  by  receiving 
its  influence  and  by  undergoing  its  law.  This 
quality  at  last  invariably  corrects  the  world's 
"blunders  and  fixes  the  world's  ideals.  It  pro- 
Cures  that  the  popular  poet  shall  not  finally 
pass  for  a  Pindar,  nor  the  popular  preacher 
for  a  Bossuet."  And  it  will,  we  feel  no 
doubt,  convince  the  readers  of  English  poetry, 
after  careful  study,  that  the  clever  writer  who 
composes  under  the  name  of  Owen  Meredith 
has  no  part  or  share  in  the  true  poetic  fac- 
ulty. 

Mr.  Owen  Meredith  is  by  no  means  what 
would  generally  be  called  a  dull  writer.  His 
verses  shimmer  like  shot-silk  with  antithesis, 
sentiment,  similes.  There  are  smart  hits  at 
times,  that  show  a  considerable  knowLedge'of 
the  world.  He  admires  nature  and  analyzes 
character,  and  versifies  with  a  fatal  fluency. 
But  the  more  you  read  of  him,  the  more  clear 
ft  becomes  that  he  is  a  poet  of  what  we  may 
call  the  decorative  school,  and  that  even  his 
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decorative  art  is  essentially  meretricious. 
His  poems  remind  us  of  the  judgment  passed 
by  Eckermann  (or  shall  we  rather  say  by 
Goethe's  mind  speaking  through  Eckermann) , 
and  approved  by  the  great  poet,  on  a  certain 
German  poem :  "  They  are  the  impressions 
of  a  dilettante  who  has  more  good  intention 
than  power,  and  to  whom  the  highly  devel- 
oped state  of  our  literature  has  lent  a  ready- 
made  language  which  sings  and  rhymes  for 
him,  while  he  imagines  himself  speaking." 
And  this  seems  to  hit  exactly  the  sort  of  talent 
displayed  by  Mr.  Owen  Meredith.  He  plays 
on  what  Coleridge  calls  the  ready-made  bar- 
rel-organ of  our  poetic  phraseology  with  a 
facility  that  pleases  the  ear  unaccustomed  to 
true  and  individually  elaborated  poems.  But 
the  more  you  read  the  less  you  admire  him  ; 
the  colors  with  which  his  poetry  is  so  liber- 
ally heightened  seem  all  hot  and  glaring,  and 
put  on  in  patches,  like  rouge ;  the  artificial 
tone  of  the  pleasantry  jars  more  and  more ; 
the  sentiment  is  thick  and  blurred,  and  over- 
luscious,  like  Tokay  :  and,  on  the  whole,  you 
feel  that  this  poetry  is  a  gaudy  artificial  cos- 
tume for  life,  which  catches  the  eye  at  first 
as  striking,  but  the  enjoyment  of  which  is 
soon  exhausted.  Wo  are  sorry  to  pass  so  se- 
vere a  judgment  on  a  poet  who  has  no  doubt 
attained  a  certain  level  of  popularity ;  but  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  a  true  one  by  many 
concurrent  evidences,  and  fear  that  we  can 
only  too  easily  convince  our  readers  also. 

AVhen  we  attempt  to  compare  Mr.  Owen 
Meredith's  poems,  or  any  poems  of  the  same 
class,  with  a  high  poetical  standard,  we  are 
vividly  reminded  of  the  fine  passage  in  Plato's 
Gorgias,  in  which  he  compares  with  the  four 
genuine  Arts  that  concern  themselves  with 
preserving  or  restoring  the  well-being  of  the 
body  and  the  mind, — namely.  Gymnastics, 
Medicine,  Law,  and  Justice, — the  four  imi- 
tative counterfeits  which  concern  themselves 
not  with  the  well-being  but  the  temporary 
gratification  of  the  body  and  the  mind  ;  the 
trick  of  dressing  up  the  body  so  as  to  coun- 
terfeit the  symmetry  and  beauty  produced  by 
gymnastic  training,  the  trick  of  dressing  up 
food  so  as  to  make  it  gratify  the  palate  in- 
stead of  imparting  nourishment,  the  trick  of 
recommending  false  measures  to  the  people 
which  salve  over  the  public  disorders  instead 
of  ensuring  the  well-being  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  finally,  the  trick  of  persuading 
the  judges  so  as  to  gain  for  the  criminal  not 
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justice  but  impunity.  This  last  spurious  or 
counterfeit  "  dexterity," — namely  Rhetoric, 
— which  is  concerned  not  with  procuring  the 
true  well-being  of  the  soul,  but  its  immunity 
from  temporary  pain,  is  defined  by  Socrates 
as  "  a  state  not  belonging  to  true  Art  at  all, 
but  the  quality  of  a  soul  ready  in  taking  aim, 
and  bold  and  clever  by  nature  in  its  inter- 
course with  men."  It  is  impossible  for  a 
modern  critic  not  to  add  to  this  enumeration 
of  genuine  Arts,  and  the  corresponding  para- 
sitical dexterities  which  aim  at  a  temporary 
gratification  instead  of  true  artistic  standards , 
— on  the  one  hand  the  genuine  poetry  which 
aims  at  taking  the  veil  from  life,  whether  the 
life  of  nature  or  of  men,  and  showing  us,  on 
however  modest  a  scale,  the  impressions  made 
by  men  and  things  on  the  creative  imagina- 
tion,— and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  merely 
decorative  talent  which  seems  to  aim  at  giv- 
ing the  pleasure  and  surprises  which  poetry 
gives,  but  without  the  labor,  without  the 
fidelity,  without  the  spontaneous  simplicity 
of  true  poetry.  While  true  poetry  unveils 
through  the  imagination  the  secrets  of  natu- 
ral and  of  human  expression,  the  decorative 
poetry  of  which  we  speak  paints  for  it  a  new, 
and  at  first  sight  pleasing,  external  veil,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  transparent 
medium  of  the  poet  which  the  patterns  drawn 
on  ground  glass  to  prevent  vision  bear  to  the 
images  of  living  forms  in  a  perfect  mirror. 
This  decorative  trick  of  false  poetry  seems  to 
be  exactly  described  in  Plato's  words  as  "  a 
state  not  belonging  to  true  art  at  all,  but  the 
quality  of  a  soul  ready  in  taking  aim,  and 
bold  and  clever  by  nature  in  its  intercourse 
with  men."  Socrates  adds  that  he  considers 
the  sum  and  substance  of  these  pleasure- 
seeking  parasites  of  true  art  to  be  a  species 
of  flattery,* — a  dexterity,  that  is,  in  selecting 
the  weak  place  in  human  nature,  where  a 
very  little  tickling  with  plausible  falsehoods 
will  win  a  great  deal  of  temporary  power. 
And  this  is,  though  of  course  without  any  of 
the  dishonorable  character  o^ personal  flattery, 
exactly  the  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  po- 
etry we  wish  to  discuss.  It  is  the  instrument 
of  minds  "  ready  in  aim,  and  bold  and  clever 
by  nature  in  their  intercourse  with  men," 
and  its  method  of  procedure  seems  to  be  just 
that  amount  of  plausible  deception  which  is 
certain  to  follow  from  taking  the  superficial 
tickling  of  the  fancy  as  the  aim  of  poetry, 

*  KokoKua, 


instead  of  the  effort  to  grasp  truly  in  the  im- 
agination, the  life  within  and  the  life  with- 
out. 

In  the  first  place  you  may  see  this  false 
aim  at  the  plausibly  agreeable,  instead  of  at 
the  true,  in  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's  occasion- 
ally clever  but  always  over-emphatic  descrip- 
tive poetry.  True  poetic  descriptions  are  of 
many  kinds,  following  the  law  of  the  poet's 
own  mind.  There  is  the  careless  school  of 
description,  which  succeeds  like  Byron's  later 
genius  by  the  mere  audacity  with  which  he 
thrusts  into  his  verse  accidental  and  miscel- 
laneous objects  in  the  arbitrary  kind  of  way 
in  which  they  would  arrest  the  eye  of  an 
absent-minded  spectator, — *'a  sail  peeping 
out  here  and  there,  so  full  of  life  that  you 
seem  to  feel  the  sea-breeze  blowing  ;  "  *  and 
here  again  London  sights  and  sounds  tum- 
bled in  pell-mell  upon  the  imagination,  "  the 
wigs  in  a  hair-cutter's  window  and  the  pass- 
ing lamplighters  "  jostling  one  another  in  the 
memory.  Or  there  is  the  tranquil  German 
school  of  description,  which  Goethe  adorned, 
a  school  that  aims  at  realizing  in  due  per- 
spective, moral  as  well  as  physical,  the  whole 
picture  before  the  eye,  choosing  your  point 
of  sight  at  some  defined  personal  centre, — as 
for  instance  in  the  mind  of  the  good  old  host- 
ess of  the  Golden  Lion  in ' '  Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea,"— and  then  painting  the  scene  traversed 
by  her  exactly  as  it  would  seem  to  her  eye, 
looking  at  the  kitchen-garden  with  a  garden- 
er's vigilance  for  the  caterpillars  on  the  leaves, 
or  scarlet  runners  that  need  new  staking,  and 
so  forth.  Or  there  is  the  meditative  school 
of  description,  like  Wordsworth's,  which  de- 
scribes not  so  much  the  outward  reality  as  the 
trains  of  reverie  it  set  moving  in  his  breast. 
But  whatever  the  school  be,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
true  poetic  description,  there  is  always  some 
one  point  of  view  which  reconciles  all  that 
is  noted  down  into  a  distinct  harmony  of  in- 
tellectual efiect.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  dis- 
cernible in  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's  descriptions, 
which  sometimes  remind  us  of  a  lady's  letter, 
with  dashes  under  all  the  non-emphatic  words, 
and  notes  of  admiration  after  all  the  least 
significant  sentences.  Take  for  instance  the 
following  description  of  the  Pyrenees  by  moon- 
light, in  "  Lucile  "  : — 
•'  The  moon  of  September,  now  half  at  the  full. 

Was  unfolding  from  darkness  and  dreamland 
the  lull 

*  Goethe's  conversation  on  Byron  with  Eoker* 
mann. 
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Of  the  quiet  blue  air,  where  the  many-faced 

hills 
Watched,  well-pleased,  their  fair  slaves,  the 

light,  foam-footed  rills. 
Dance  and  sing  down  the  steep  marble  stairs 

of  their  courts, 
And  gracefully  fashion  a  thousand  sweet  sports. 
Like  ogres  in  council  those  mountains  looked 

down. 
Impassive,  each  king  in  his  purple  and  crown." 

For  the  moon  to  unfold  "  the  lull  of  the  quiet 
blue  air  "  must,  we  suppose,  mean  that  it 
was  unfolding  the  quiet  of  the  quiet  blue  air, 
a  difficult  thing  for  moonlight  to  effect,  though 
it  may  well  indeed  make  stillness  more  em- 
phatic, the  silence  being  much  more  striking 
when  the  air  is  luminous  than  when  it  is 
dark.  Whether  that  were  Mr.  Owen  Mere- 
dith's meaning  we  do  not  know  but  what  we 
care  to  point  out  is  not  the  mere  clumsiness, 
which  may  have  been  the  result  of  random 
rhyme,  but  the  incongruity  of  emphasis,  the 
absolute  want  of  keeping,  in  the  whole  pas- 
sage. The  moon  is  just  gaining  power  to 
conquer  out  of  "  darkness  and  dreamland  " 
the  blue  air  of  night,  when  we  discover  "  the 
many-faced  hills  "  *'  watching,  well  pleased, 
the  light,  foam-footed  rills,"  and  find  that  the 
latter  remind  us  of  dancing  slaves  singing  and 
leaping  in  the  marble  courts  of  a  palace,  and 
the  former,  who  were  a  moment  ago  "  well 
pleased ' '  at  watching  their  graceful  move- 
ments, are  suddenly  changed  to  "  impassive  " 
ogres  in  council.  Why  ogres  ?  and  why  im- 
passive ?  If  they  look  cruel  and  hungry,  and 
disposed  to  eat  somebody  up,  they  can't  look 
especially  "  impassive,"  and  still  less  at  the 
same  time  "  well  pleased."  Here  are  three 
expressions  fastened  on  the  mountains  in  one 
breath  which  are  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
and  still  more  inconsistent  with  the  tranquil 
partially  moonlit  scene  described  in  the  first 
two  lines.  A  soft  summer  moonlight,  just 
catching  the  snow  and  the  gleaming  water  of 
the  torrents  here  and  there,  could  suggest 
nothing  less  than  dancing-girls  and  either 
smiling  or  impassive  ogres.  The  criticism 
may  seem  trivial,  but  not  when  we  con- 
sider how  much  this  continuously  false 
stress  of  metaphor  really  implies  in  a  poet, 
—  how  little  he  can  have  studied  the 
truth  of  either  nature  or  his  own  impres- 
sions to  conceive  such  lines  at  all,  much  more 
to  tolerate  them  as  a  true  delineation  of  na- 
ture when  he  has  conceived  them.  It  is  like 
the  child's  effort  to  find  as  many  and  as  glar- 


ing colors  as  he  can  when  he  is  painting  the 
dress  of  his  favorite  hero.  Mr.  Meredith's 
lines  represent  nothing  either  in  nature  or  the 
mind  of  man  ;  but  they  seem  to  promise  a 
succession  of  impressions  on  the  retina,  at 
short  intervals,*  that  will  make  the  eye  swim 
with  color  and  feel  that  it  has  been  excited, 
— which  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the  vice 
of  that  meretricious  school  of  poetry  which 
aims  at  tickling  the  fancy  with  superficial 
impressions  rather  than  delineating  the  truth 
of  either  nature  or  feeling. 

Mr.  Meredith's  descriptive  powers  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  rather  degenerated  since  his 
first  volume  was  published  in  1855.  Even 
then  we  noted  the  same  tendency  to  a  profu- 
sion of  color  and  arbitrary  spangles,  which 
dazzle  the  eye,  spoil  the  picture,  and  prove 
that  the  artist  did  not  realize  what  he  de- 
scribed. But  there  were  passages  here  and 
there  of  somewhat  greater  promise,  in  which 
he  had  embodied  some  Tennysonian  studies 
of  landscape  intended  to  harmonize  exactly 
with  the  mood  of  mind  which  they  framed. 
Thus,  where  Tennyson  has  "  Mariana  in  the 
moated  grange,"  and  describes  a  desolate 
house  in  a  desolate  fen  country,  with  a  single 
poplar  near  it,  and  a  lady  waiting  in  vain  for 
somebody's  return,  Mr.  Meredith  had  a  deso- 
late castle  on  a  desolate  seashore,  and  a  sin- 
gle blasted  thorn  near  it,  with  a  lady  waiting, 
not  eventually  in  vain,  but  with  feelings  the 
reverse  of  impatient,  her  earl's  return.  The 
study  was  much  cleverer  than  most  of  his  re- 
cent descriptions  ;  but  even  there  it  was  easy 
to  discern  the  faults, — the  want  of  real  eye; 
and  the  tendency  to  accumulate  telling 
touches,  often  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
that  have  developed  into  a  thoroughly  spuri- 
ous style  in  his  later  works.  One  of  the  most 
ingenious  efforts  of  his  descriptive  power,  how- 
ever, this  desolate  castle  certainly  is : — 

"  The  land  about  was  barren  and  blue, 
And  swept  by  the  wing  of  the  wet  sea-mew  ; 
Seven  fishermen's  huts  on  a  shelly  shore, 
Sand-heaps  behind  and  sand-banks  before  ; 
And  a  black  champaign  streaked  white  all 

through 
To  a  great  salt  pool  which  the  ocean  drew, 
Sucked  into  itself,  and  disgorged  it  again 
To  stagnate  and  steam  on  the  mineral  plain. 
Not  a  tree  or  a  bush  in  the  circle  of  sight 
But  a  bare  black  thorn  which  the  sea-winds 

had  withered 
With  the  drifting  scum  of  the  surf  and  blight. 
And  some  patches  of  gray  grass-land  to  th© 

right. 
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Where  the  lean  red-hided  cattle  -were  tethered. 
A  reef  of  rocks  wedged  the  water  in  twain, 
And  a  stout  stone  tower  stood  square  to  the 

main. 
And  the  flakes  of  the  spray  that  were  jerked 

away 
From  the  froth  on  the  lip  of  the  bleak  blue  sea 
Were  sometimes  flung  by  the  wind  as  it  swung 
Over  turret  and  terrace  and  balcony 
To  the  garden  below,  where  in  desolate  comers 
Under  the  mossy-green  parapet,  there 
The  lilies  crouched,  rocking  their  white  heads 

like  mourners  ; 
And  burned  off  the  heads  of  the  flowers  that 

were 
Pining  and  pale  in  their  comfortless  bowers, 
Dry-bushed  with  the  sharp  stubborn  lavender. 
And  paven  with  discs  of  the  torn  sun-flowers, 
Which  day  by  day  were  strangled  and  stripped 
Of  their  ravelling  fringes  and  brazen  bosses. 
And  the  hardy  Mary-buds  ripped  and  nipped 
Into  shreds  for  the  beetles  that  lurked  in  the 

mosses. 
Here  she  lived  alone,  and  from  year  to  year 
She  saw  the  black  belt  of  the  ocean  appear 
At  her  casement  each  morn  as  she  rose,  and 

each  morn 
Her  eye  fell  first  on  the  bare  black  thorn. 
This  was  all,  nothing  more  ;  or  sometimes  on 

the  shore 
The  fishermen  sang  when  the  fishing  was  o'er  ; 
Or  the  lowing  of  oxen  fell  dreamily 
Close  on  the  skirt  of  the  glimmering  eves. 
Through  some  gusty  pause  in  the  moaning  sea, 
When  the  pools  were  splashed  pink  by  the 

thirsty  beeves. 
Or  sometimes  when  the  pearl-lighted  morns 

drew  the  tinges 
Of  the  cold  sunrise  up  their  amber  fringes, — 
A  white  sail  peered  over  the  rim  of  the  main. 
Peered  all  about  o'er  the  empty  sea, 
Staggered  back  from  the  &ie  line  of  white 

light  again, 
And  dropped  down  to  another  world  silently. 
Then  she  breathed  freer." 

No  doubt  this  is  painstaking  and  to  some 
extent  striking,  and  far  more  laborious  and 
true  than  any  of  Mr.  Meredith's  recent  stud- 
ies in  the  same  way.  We  have  quoted  it  ht 
such  length  because  it  is,  we  think,  his  most 
elaborate  effort  of  this  kind.  Still  it  is 
marked  by  the  ingrained  taste  for  external 
decoration  which  is  the  essence  of  his  talent. 
For  example  as  to  truth  of  feeling :  "  the 
froth  on  the  lip  of  the  bleak  blue  sea  ' '  at- 
tempts to  crowd  into  a  single  line  touches 
entirely  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The 
sea  often  looks  bleak,  but  least  so  when  it 
looks  blue  ;  and  to  draw  attention  to  its 
blueness  at  all  just  when  you  are  speaking 
of  the  spray  as  the  froth  on  its  lip  renders 
the  image  false,  disagreeable,  and  confusing, 
instead  of  graphic.    Blue  lips  and  froth  sug- 


gest, if  anything,  convulsion  fits,  and  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  image  of  the 
ocean.  Again,  though  lilies  rock  in  the 
wind,  they  literally  canV"  crouch  "  under  a 
wall,  and  the  word  is  put  in  only  to  aid  the 
funereal  metaphor  of  the  mourners  which 
Mr.  Meredith  wants.  Nor  is  it  at  all  possi- 
ble for  the  lady  to  have  seen  the  sea  every 
morning  as  a  "  black  belt."  There  is  noth- 
ing which  first  strikes  the  eye  so  much  on 
looking  out  to  the  sea  in  the  morning  as  the 
glare  of  light  upon  it,  and  even  on  the  most 
clouded  days  the  glancing,  of  the  waves  en- 
tirely prevents  any  effect  like  a  black  belt. 
The  expression,  is  used  only  to  heighten  arti- 
ficially the  melancholy  of  the  patient.  Then 
as  to  the  point  of  sight :  as  the  whole  land- 
scape is  meant  to  mirror  the  lady's  melan- 
choly,— just  as  Tennyson  notes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Moated  Grange  only  that 
which  reflects  back  Mariana's  desolation, — 
the  true  perspective  requires  him  to  delioeate 
what  the  lady  would  see,  and  the  impression 
it  would  make  on  her  sick  mood  of  mind. 
Mr.  Meredith  goes  far  beyond  this  in  his  anx- 
iety for  more  local  color.  She  might  hear 
the  oxen  lowing  ' '  through  the  gusty  pause 
in  the  moaning  sea;  "  but  the  idea  imme- 
diately suggests  to  Mr.  JMeredith  to  trans- 
port us  to  where  the  oxen  are  drinking,  and 
make  a  fresh  little  point  of  color  of  it, — so 
he  adds,  "  when  the  pools  were  splashed 
pink  by  the  thirsty  beeves,"  which  is  clearly 
Chinese  perspective.  Moreover,  we  suspect 
he  has  put  in  this  touch  from  a  wholly  differ- 
ent landscape.  If  the  pools  were  splashed 
"  pink,"  the  soil  must  have  been  a  reddish 
one,  and  the  whole  of  his  description  harps 
continually  on  a  blue-black  mineral  plain, 
which  implies  a  quite  different  ground-color ; 
nor  can  they  be  the  salt-water  pools  in  the 
sand,  as  the  epithet "  thirsty  "  seems  expressly 
to  shut  this  out.  It  is  another  great  error 
of  perspective  to  make  the  lady  watching  a 
sail  in  the  offing  gee  it  ^^  stagger  back  from  the 
fine  line  of  white  light  again."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  see  a  sail  stagorer  in  the  offing .  A  sim- 
ilar  and  worse  artistic  blunder  is  made  in ' '  Lu- 
cile,"  where  he  speaks  of  a  young  lady's  full 
heart  beating  "  loud  in  her  small  rosy  cars.^^ 
She  who  alone  heard  her  heart  beat  could 
not  see  her  own  ears,  and  certainly  could  not 
then  be  thinking  of  them ;  the  sentence  is 
in  fact  a  horrid  medley  between  the  analysis 
of  a  young  lady's  own  feelings,  and  the  gour- 
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mand  sort  of  admiration  felt  by  a  spectator 
for  her  pretty  ears.  All  this  may  seem  hy- 
percriticism,  but  these  faults  are  sown  thick 
through  the  poems,  and  indicate  just  the  sort 
of  disposition  to  stick  on  stucco  ornament 
from  the  outside  which  has  got  almost  com- 
plete possession  of  the  writer.  Its  worst 
result  is,  that  it  destroys  the  true  artist's 
eense  of  vision.  Wherever  you  try  to  realize 
Mr.  Meredith's  pictures ;  even  when  they 
look  most  tempting  and  picturesque,  you 
find  something  wrong.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  pretty  picture,  drawn  by  a  lover  of 
happy  travels : — 

**  We  will  see  the  shores  of  Greece 
And  the  temples  of  the  Nile  : 
Sail  where  summer  suns  increase, 
Toward  the  south,  from  isle  to  isle, 

Track  the  first  star  that  swims  on 
Glowing  depths  toward  night  and  us. 
While  the  heats  of  sunset  crimson 
All  the  purple  Bosphorus, — 

Leaning  o'er  some  dark  ship-side, 
Watch  the  wane  of  mighty  moons  ; 
Or  through  star-lit  Venice  glide. 
Singing  down  the  blue  lagoons." 

This  sounds  musical  and  picturesque  enough 
at  the  first  reading ;  but  when  you  come  to 
look  into  its  structure,  it  is  like  a  mosaic  of 
which  every  item  is  false,  though  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  it  gives  a  pleasing  effect.  True 
poetry,  though  it  must  often  be  vague,  need 
never  be  false,  even  in  its  minutest  features, 
to  the  artist's  point  of  view ;  for  you  can 
never  really  get  closer  to  his  subject  than  the 
attitude  of  mind  in  which  he  chooses  to 
place  you.  Now  put  yourself  in  the  place 
of  the  lover  who  is  dilating  on  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  beautiful  southern  scenes  with  his 
mistress, — could  he  either  from  experience 
or  natural  prejudice  expect  to  see  the  "  south- 
ern suns  increase  "  as  he  went  southwards  ? 
If  he  did,  he  was  very  much  mistaken  in 
fact,  since  of  course  nothing  of  the  kind 
happens ; — indeed,  ceteris  paribus,  the  more 
obliquely  the  sun  is  seen  the  larger  it  ap- 
pears;  nor  is  there  any  kind  of  popular 
fancy  or  prejudice  in  the  image.  One  ex- 
pects hotter  suns  but  certainly  not  larger  in 
the  south.  Then,  again,  to  propose  to  track 
a  star  that  is  coming  towards  you  is  as  un- 
natural a  mode  of  speech  as  the  feat  is  diffi- 
cult which  it  suggests.  j\Ioreover,  it  is 
swimming  "  on  glowing  depths  towards  night 
and  us,"  which  is  either  unmeaning,  or 
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would  imply  that  the  stars  rise  in  the  glow 
of  sunset  and  revolve  eastwards, — a  curious 
astronomical  phenomenon  ;  for  wherever  the 
spectator  of  a  sunset  may  be,  he  and  night 
must  clearly  be  east  of  it.  Once  more :  to 
make  sunset  "  crimson  "  a  "  purple  "  sea  is 
childish  profusion  of  color.  If  the  sea  is 
purple,  it  must  be  the  sky  which  makes  it 
so ;  it  is  not  its  intrinsic  color ;  and  if  the 
sky  is  making  it  crimson  and  not  purple,  the 
adjective  "  purple  ",  is  a  false  dye  put  in  for 
the  sake  of  a  more  gorgeous  variety  of  color. 
Finally,  if  the  gentleman  was  thinking  of 
the  lagoons  in  star-lit  Venice,  they  would 
certainly  not  present  themselves  to  him  as 
blue,  which  requires  daylight.  These  verses 
are  the  best  specimens  one  could  find  of  the 
abuse  of  a  ready-made  poetical  language  by 
a  writer  skilled  in  selecting  words  that  have 
what  we  may  call  a  poetical  smell  or  bouquet, 
but  careless  of  the  real  meaning  they  convey. 
In  a  passage  of  some  cleverness  in  "  Lucile," 
we  have  a  similar  shipwreck  of  artistic  effect 
from  a  similar  blunder.  One  of  the  heroes. 
Lord  Alfred  Vargrave,  has  just  seen  his  rival 
enter  Lucile 's  room,  and  has  left  it  angrily 
through  the  window,  and  stands  in  the  gar- 
den, where  we  are  told, — 

*'  When  left  to  his  thoughts  in  the  garden  alone, 
Alfred   Vargrave  stood,   strange  to  himself. 

With  dull  tone 
Of  importance,  thro'  cities  of  rose  and  cama> 

tion, 
Went  the  bee  on  his  busmess  from  station  to 

station. 
The  minute  mirth  of  summer  was  shrill  all 

around  ; 
Its  incessant  small  voices  like  stings  seemed  to 

sound 
On  his  sore  angiy  sense.    He  stood  grieving 

the  hot 
Solid  sun  with  his  shadow,  nor  stirred  from 

the  spot" 

The  important  business  character  of  the  bee's 
droning  hum, — the  effect  of  it  and  of  the 
"  minute  mirth  of  summer  "  on  Lord  Al- 
fred's "sore  angry  sense,"  is  perhaps  truly 
and  at  all  events  cleverly  imagined  ;  but  just 
as  we  are  yielding  to  the  impression  that 
here  for  a  moment  the  author  has  imajiined 
accurately  a  real  situation,  comes  the  foolish 
and  senseless  bit  of  bombastic  imagery,  "  he 
stood  grieving  the  hot  solid  sun  with  his 
shadow,"  which  is  not  only  shifting  the 
point  of  view  very  abruptly  indeed  from  a 
geocentric  to  a  heliocentric  position, — pass- 
ing rather  hastily  from  Lord  Alfred's  grief 
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to  the  sun's  grief, — but  is  a  very  quaint 
piece  of  emotion  indeed  for  the  ' '  solid  sun  ' ' 
to  feel.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  not  the 
light  of  the  sun  which  is  grieved  at  Lord  Al- 
fred's shadow,  but  the  "hot  solid"  mass; 
in  other  words,  the  emotion  of  grief  broke 
out  in  that  substantial  orb  itself, — evincing 
itself,  we  suppose,  as  soon  after  Lord  Alfred 
had  taken  his  sultry  station  as  the  fact  be- 
came visible  there, — say  in  about  eight  min- 
utes' time  : — a  nonsensical  criticism  no  doubt, 
but  only  nonsensical  because  the  rhetorical 
phrase  criticised  is  so  absolutely  destitute  of 
meaning,  that  directly  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  you  fall  into  an  abyss  of  nonsense. 
That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  be  cavilling 
at  an  accidental  blot,  here  is  another  instance 
of  the  meaningless  use  of  well-sounding 
words  in  "  Lucile  "  : — 

**  And  so,  as  alone  now  she  stood,  in  the  sight 
Of  the  suuset  of  youth,  with  her  face  toward  the 

light. 
And  watched  her  own  shadow  grow  long  at  her 

feetj 
As  though  stretched  out,  the  shade  of  some  other 

to  meet. 
The  woman  felt  homeless  and  childless :  in  scorn 
She  seemed  mocked  by  the  voices  of  children  un- 
born."— 

"which  involves  certainly,  as  it  stands  in  the 
text,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  op- 
tics we  have  ever  met  with.  We  may,  per- 
haps, in  common  charity  suppose  that  either 
"toward"  is  a  misprint  for  "from,"  or 
"face  "for  "back;"  but  the  whole  image 
is  so  mere  a  draft  on  the  conventional  ver- 
biage of  poetry, — in  which  suns  are  always 
obliged  to  set  whenever  anything  pleasant 
is  ceasing, — that  we  don't  know  how  far  the 
mending  of  the  optics  will  mend  the  poetry. 
For  any  real  vision  the  passage  arouses  in  the 
reader's  mind,  the  "  sunset  of  youth"  might 
just  as  well  draw  the  shadows  towards  itself  in- 
stead of  throwing  them  off  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection .  To  follow  out  the  idea  at  all  is  only  to 
be  landed  in  nonsense  ;  for  we  are  told  that  this 
shadow  seems  to  be  in  search  of  another 
shadow  which  ought  to  be  there  to  meet  it, 
and,  if  it  did,  would  come,  we  conclude,  from 
the  opposite  point  of  the  horizon  ;  and  there- 
fore— may  we  infer  ? — be  cast  by  the  sunrise 
of  youth,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  be  the 
shadow  of  a  baby  ;  to  which  doubtless  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  last  line  we  have  quoted 
about  the  babies  that  would  not  come .  What 
a  jumble  of  conventional  images  the  whole 


thing  is  !  And  these  are  the  sort  of  images 
which  stud  the  whole  surface  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's poetry ;  not  always  so  ludicrous,  but 
almost  always  as  little  really  expressive. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  another  tune  on  the 
barrel-organ  of  conventional  poetry  phrases. 
The  Due  de  Luvois  is  recounting  how  he  tried 
to  convince  himself  that  he  ought  to  forget 
Lucile  and  get  on  cheerfully  without  her, 
which  he  did  by  grinding  for  himself  on  the 
said  organ  the  following  unsatisfactory  but 
extremely  commonplace  strain  : — 

"  Hast  thou  loved,  0  my  heart  ?  to  thy  love  yet 

remains 
All  the  wide-loving  kindness   of  nature.      The 

plains 
And  the  hills  with  each  siunmer  their  verdure 

renew  : 
Wouldst  thou  be  as  they  are  ?  do  thou  then  as 

they  do. 
Let  the  dead  sleep  in  peace.    Would  the  living 

divine 
Where  they  slumber  ?    Let  only  new  flowers  bo 

the  sign  ! 

Since  the  bird  of  the  wood  flits  and  sings  round 
the  nest 

Where  lie  broken  the  eggs  she  once  warmed 
with  her  breast ; 

Since  the  flower  of  the  field,  newly  born  yester- 
day. 

When  to-morrow  a  new  bud  hath  burst  on  the 
spray. 

Folds,  and  falls  in  the  night,  unrepining,  un- 
seen ; 

Since  aloof  in  the  forests,  when  forests  are  green. 

You  may  hear  through  the  silence  the  dead  wood 
that  cracks  ; 

Since  man,  where  his  course  throughout  nature 
he  tracks. 

In  all  things  one  science  to  soothe  him  may  find. 

To  walk  on,  and  look  forward,  and  never  behind, 

— What  to  me,  0  my  heart,  is  thy  joy  or  thy 
sorrow  ? 

What  the  tears  of  to-day  or  the  tears  of  to-mor- 
row? 

What  is  life?  what  is  death?  what  the  false? 
what  the  true  ? 

And  what  is  the  harm  that  one  woman  can  do  ?  " 

That  the  broken  egg-shells  litter  the  nest, 
and  perhaps  render  it  a  prickly  seat  when  the 
hatching  is  over,  is  no  doubt  a  grievance 
which  the  wise  fowl  would  do  well  to  remove ; 
but  this  circumstance  does  not  seem  to  be  ca- 
pable of  yielding  much  encouragement  to  a 
gentleman  who  hd^B  failed  to  hatch  his  pet  egg. 
The  flower  that  fades  unrepining,  and  the 
dead-wood  that  cracks  in  the  forest,  would 
teach  him  a  melancholy  lesson  of  resignation, 
but  hardly  to  look  forwards  and  neglect  the 
things  which  are  behind,  which  is  the  lesson 
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he  tried,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
vainly,  to  learn  from  them.  This  last  passage 
is  as  good  a  specimen  as  we  could  have  of  the 
average  stuff  of  the  poem,  and  shows  the  ut- 
ter rootlessncss  of  the  poetic  imagery  of  the 
writer,  whose  similes  and  metaphors,  instead 
of  growing  out  of  the  subject,  are  stuck  into 
it  like  the  stalks  of  cut  flowers  plunged  into 
the  ground.  His  ornaments  have  usually  no 
sort  of  living  connection  with  the  feelings, 
which  his  verse,  instead  of  expressing,  only 
varnishes  over,  or,  we  might  perhaps  say,  to 
use  an  expressive  house-painter's  term,  dis- 
tempers. 

But  though  poetical  description  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  fair  test  of  the  veracity  and  strength 
of  a  poet's  apprehension,  as  it  is  also  in  some 
sense  the  lowest  department  of  his  art,  and 
certainly  that  which  it  is  most  easy  for  the 
critic  carefully  to  check,  it  is  scarcely  fair,  on 
this  ground  alone,  to  speak  of  any  poet  as  a 
dealer  in  plausible  effects, — one  who  tickles 
the  fancy  with  kaleidoscopic  combinations  of 
poetic  phrases  instead  of  drawing  the  veil 
from  life  and  nature, — unless  there  be  the 
Bamje  conventional  plausibility  about  his  high- 
er artistic  aims,  so  far  as  we  have  the  power 
of  discriminating  them.  Does  it  seem  to  be 
the  animating  effort  of  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's 
poems  to  delineate,  by  the  aid  of  the  imagi- 
nation, the  truth  of  human  character,  or 
thought,  or  emotion  ?  or  is  it  rather  his  func- 
tion to  paint  fanciful  shadows  which  amuse 
the  mind  of  the  public  more,  at  much  less 
cost  to  the  author,  than  any  truth  of  deline- 
ation would  do  ?  We  have  of  course  no  means 
of  judging  this  cardinal  question  as  to  the 
author's  effort  or  aim  except  from  the  liter- 
ary result.  But  the  total  effect  left  upon  us 
certainly  is,  that  while  the  best  gleams  of  pur- 
pose and  feeling  in  these  books  are  those 
which  Mr.  Meredith  shares  with  his  time, 
there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  poetry 
spurious  in  aim  as  well  as  in  method,  for 
which  our  own  day  is  not  at  all  accountable. 
"  We  live  in  a  time,"  said  Goethe,  "  when 
culture  is  so  diffused  that  it  has  become  the 
atmosphere  which  a  young  man  breathes  ;  po- 
etical and  philosophical  thoughts  live  and  stir 
in  him  ;  he  has  sucked  them  in  with  the  very 
air  about  him  ;  but  he  imagines  them  his  prop- 
erty, and  so  expresses  them  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  him  individually.  But  after  he  has 
given  back  to  the  time  what  he  had  received 
ixom  it,  he  is  poor.    He  is  like  a  fountain 


which  for  a  few  moments  spouts  forth  the 
water  which  had  been  carried  to  it,  and  which 
ceases  to  give  a  drop  when  the  borrowed  sup- 
ply is  exhausted."  Thus  the  drift  of"  Lucile," 
if  it  is  intended  to  have  one,  is,  we  suppose, 
that  gospel  of  earnest  work  which  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  has  preached  into  the  age,  without  hav- 
ing taught  us  any  very  definite  object  for  it, 
and  having  unfortunately  untaught  us  some 
few  rather  important  ones  which  he  has  made 
it  his  amusement  to  ridicule.  The  two  he- 
roes in  "  Lucile,"  the  English  and  the  French, 
both  lead  lives  wasted  by  want  of  purpose  : 
the  former  being  led  astray,  we  are  told,  by 
natural  indolence,  the  latter  excluded  from 
his  fit  political  work  by  the  political  condition 
of  France,  which  left  no  room  for  the  co-ope- 
ration of  a  legitimist  noble.  The  heroine 
again,  Lucile,  is  delineated  as  a  woman  of 
genius  with  no  adequate  outlet  for  her  pow- 
ers, and  a  natural  yearning  for  domestic  life 
which  she  docs  not  succeed  in  attaining.  All 
these  three  fruitless  young  people  are  con- 
ducted by  the  path  of  calamity,  and  one  of 
them  at  least  by  a  very  short  cut,  to  a  nobler 
state  of  mind  and  purpose,  and  consequently 
a  more  earnest  mode  of  life.  The  idea  of  the 
character  which  Mr.  Meredith  has  sketched 
at  the  greatest  length,  and  perhaps  with  most 
satisfaction  to  himself,  that  of  his  French  hero 
the  Duke  de  Luvois,  will  be  gathered  from 
the  following  lines,  which  are  some  of  the 
most  simple,  perhaps  the  most  carefully 
thought-out,  and,  on  the  whole,  certainly 
some  of  the  best  in  the  book  : — 

♦*  His  life  was  of  trifles  made  up,  and  he  lived 
In  a  world  of  frivolities.     Still  he  contrived 
The  trifles,  to  which  he  was  wedded,  to  dower 
With  so  much  of  his  own  individual  power 
(And  mere  pastime  to  him  was  so  keen  a  pur- 
suit) , 
That  these  trifles  seemed  such  as  you  scarce  could 

impute 
To  a  trifler. 

«  «  *  •  « 

Nevertheless, 
What  in  him  gave  to  vice,  from  its  pathos  and 

stress, 
A  sort  of  malignity,  might  have  perchance, 
Had  the  object  been  changed  by  transposed  cir- 
cumstance. 
Given  vigor  to  virtue.     And  therefore,  indeed. 
Had  his  Hfe  been  allied  to  some  fixed  moral  creed. 
In  the  practice  and  forms  of  a  rigid,  severe, 
And  ascetic  religion,  he  might  have  come  near 
To  each  saint  in  that  calendar  which  he  now 

spurned. 
In  its  orbit,  however,  his  intellect  turned 
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On  a  circle  so  narrowed  as  quite  to  exclude 
A  spacious  humanity.     Therefore,  both  crude 
And  harsh  his  religion  would  ever  have  been. 
As  shallow,  presumptuous,  narrow,  and  keen, 
Was  the  trite  irreligion  which  now  he  displayed. 
It  depended  alone  upon  chance  to  have  made 
Persecutor  of  this  man,  or  martyr.     For,  closed 
In  the  man,  lurked  two  natures  the  world  deems 

opposed, 
A  Savonarola's,  a  Calvin's,  alike 
Unperceived  by  himself.     It  was  in  him  to  strike 
At  whatever  the  object  he  sought  to  attain. 
Bold  as  Brutus,  relentless  as  Philip  of  Spain, 
And  undaunted  to  march,  in  behalf  of  his  broth- 
ers. 
To  the  stake,  or  to  light  it,  remorseless,  for  others. 
«  *  #  it  if 

Thus,  he  appeared 
Neither  Brutus  nor  Philip  in  action  and  deed. 
Neither  Calvin  nor  Savonarola  in  creed. 
But  that  which  the  world  chose  to  have  him  ap- 
pear,— 
The  frivolous  tyrant  of  Fashion,  a  mere 
Reformer  in  coats,  cards,  and  cirriages  !     Still 
'Twas  this  vigor  of  nature,  and  tension  of  will, 
Whence  his  love  for  Lucile  to  such  passion  had 
grown." 

So  far  as  the  gospel  of  work  is  inculcated  with 
any  earnestness  by  the  author,  it  is  done  in 
the  character  of  this  French  nobleman,  who 
was  a  reality,  we  imagine,  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
and  is  conceived,  in  his  frivolous  earnestness 
and  theatrical  passion,  much  less  indistinctly 
than  any  other  character  in  the  book.  The 
Due  de  Luvois  is  the  one  present  which  Mr. 
Owen  ^Meredith  has  to  give  to  "  his  time  in 
return  for  the  Carlylian  ideas  which  his  time 
has  bestowed  upon  him.  We  cannot  say  it  is 
a  rich  one,  for  it  is  so  disfigured  by  the  essen- 
tially poor  and  often  base  material  in  which 
the  whole  work  is  executed,  that  even  in  re- 
lation to  this  character  we  only  here  and 
there  come  across  a  line  or  two  which  con- 
vince us  that  the  author  was  painting  from 
individual  apprehensions  of  his  own,  and  not 
from  ornamental  fancies.  However,  this,  if 
any,  is  the  character  which  seized  upon  Mr. 
Owen  Meredith's  own  imagination,  and  we 
believe  that  it  did  really  in  some  sense  occupy 
him,  and  not  merely  his  fancy.  One  may 
perceive  even  through  the  turbid  and  muddy 
rhetoric  of ' '  Lucile  ' '  a  certain  fascination  of 
the  author's  mind  with  this  Frenchman,  a 
word  here  and  there  that  seems  to  say  he  was 
touching  something  real  in  modelling  it,  and 
not  merely  wreathing  the  vapors  of  his  own 
fancy.  If  there  are  any  lines  that  deserve  the 
name  of  poetry  in  the  book,  they  are  those 
which  on  two  occasions  delineate  a  crisis  in 


the  duke's  turbulent  passions.  Once,  when 
he  is  roaming  about  at  night  in  a  forest,  re- 
jected by  Lucile,  in  rather  a  fiendish  state  of 
mind,  he  sees  the  moon  break  through  a 
cloud-structure  that  has  been  somewhat  theat- 
rically painted, — representing  it,  we  suppose, 
as  it  might  seem  to  a  theatrical  mind  in 
genuine  excitement, — and  the  verse  runs  on  : 

"  While  he  gazed,  that  cloud^ity  invisible  hands 

Dismantled  and  rent ;  and  revealed,  through  a 
loop 

In  the  breached  dark,  the  blemished  and  half- 
broken  hoop 

Of  the  moon,  which  soon  silently  sank  ;  and  anon 

The  whole  supernatural  pageant  was  gone. 

The  wide  night,  discomforted,  conscious  of  loss. 

Darkened  round  him.  One  object  alone — that 
gray  cross — 

Glimmered  faint  on  the  dark.  Gazing  up,  he 
descried 

Through  the  void  air,  its  desolate  arms  out- 
stretched wide. 

As  though  to  embrace  him.  He  turned  from  the 
sight. 

Set  his  face  to  the  darkness,  and  fled." 

The  line  we  have  italicized  seems  to  us  a 
breaking  of  the  light  of  genuine  poetry 
through  the  clouds  of  Mr.  Meredith's  strilted 
fancy.  And  wc  imagine  we  discern  the  same 
rather  rare  event  towards  the  conclusion, 
when  the  Due  de  Luvois,  having  meditated 
something  rather  more  wicked  than  usual,  is 
brought  to  his  right  mind  in  a  long-winded 
midnight  interview  with  Lucile  in  the  garden 
of  the  hotel  at  Ems ; — it  is  French,  and  some- 
what theatrical,  but  also  we  think  something 
more : — 

"  Then,  by  solemn  degrees. 
There  crept  on  the  midnight  within  him  a  cold, 
Keen  gleam  of  spiritual  light.     Fold  by  fold. 
The  films  of  his  self-gathered  blindness,  in  part, 
Were  breathed  bare,  and  the  dawn  shuddered 
into  his  heart." 

But  even  in  this,  as  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree in  every  other  attempt  to  delineate  pas- 
sion that  we  could  pick  out,  there  is  the 
detestable  spirit  of  rhetorical  grandiloquence 
which  Mr.  Meredith  identifies  with  poetry. 
In  any  genuine  poem  we  should  point  to  the 
priggish  words  "  by  solemn  degrees"  as  giving 
indications  of  base  alloy  :  but  when  the  sub- 
stance which  the  artist  models  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  this  alloy,  we  must  be 
thankful  for  any  indications  of  an  admixture 
of  higher  material. 

The  true  dramatic  test  of  a  poet  is  in  his 
feminine  characters.    Every  great  critic  has 
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remarked  that  a  genuine  poet's  mind  differs 
most  remarkably  from  other  men's  by  the  in- 
tuitive sort  of  sympathy  with  the  feminine 
nature  which  it  holds  easily  and  gracefully, 
within  the  hollow,  as  it  were,  of  a  large  mas- 
culine experience.  *'  Women,"  said  Goethe, 
*'  are  silver  saucers,  into  which  we  put  golden 
apples.  My  idea  of  women  is  not  one  ab- 
stracted from  the  phenomena  of  actual  life  at 
all,  but  it  is  innate  in  me,  or  has  sprung  up 
in  me,  God  knows  how.  My  feminine  por- 
traitures have,  therefore,  all  come  away  suc- 
cessfully from  the  mould  ;  they  are  all  l3etter 
than  you  could  find  in  the  real  world."  And 
it  is  a  law,  we  think,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, that  the  feminine  nature  lies  within  the 
poetic  like  the  pistil  within  the  calyx  of  a 
flower.  In  Lucile  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  has 
made  a  very  elaborate  effort  to  paint  his  con- 
ception of  a  woman  of  genius,  and  of  the 
conflict  between  the  masculine  vigor  which 
genius  gives  her  and  the  yearnings  of  a  fem- 
inine nature  for  support.  With  a  dash  of 
Oriental  blood  in  her,  Lucile  is  meant  to  have 
a  dash  of  Oriental  imagination  and  tenderness 
combined  with  the  lucid  self-possessed  intellect 
of  Europe.  This,  again,  is  an  idea  which, 
were  it  worked  out  with  any  fidelity,  would 
be  worthy  of  a  poet's  endeavor.  There  are 
glimpses  throughout  the  character  that  the 
intention  was  sincerely  artistic,  but  the  exe- 
cution is  as  much  more  inadequate  than  in 
the  case  of  the  French  duke  as  the  aim  is 
higher.  Lucile's  portrait  is  not  defined  at 
all :  she  begins  and  ends  in  the  abstract ;  her 
genius  is  mere  declamation,  and  no  distinc- 
tively feminine  impression  is  produced  at  all. 
We  are  told  upon  her  first  introduction,  in 
lines  that  are  of  Mr.  Meredith's  best,  of  Lu- 
cile,— 

**The  woman  that  now  met,  unshrinking,  his 

gaze, 
Seemed  to  bask  in  the  silent  but  sumptuous  blaze 
Of  that  soft  second  summer,  more  ripe  than  the 

first, 
Which  returns  when  the  bud  to  the  blossom  hath 

burst 
In  despite  of  the  stormiest  April.     Lucile 
Had  acquired  that  matchless  unconscious  appeal 
To  the  homage  which  none  but  a  churl  would 

withhold, — 
That  caressing  and  exquisite  grace — never  bold. 
Ever  present — which  just  a  few  women  possess." 

This  is  prettily  described,  and  we  expect  to 
have  Lucile  acting  up  to  it ;  but  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  her  least  restrained  lan- 
guage, when  you  come  to  hear  it,  is  of  a 


rhetorical  and  windy  cast,  ornate  and  gran- 
diloquent, without  any  touch  of  the  real 
woman  in  it.  For  example,  after  the  crisis 
of  the  first  part,  when  Lucile  has  failed  to  win 
back  her  old  lover,  she  pours  out  her  labor- 
ing feelings  to  a  friend  in  the  East,  whom  she 
proposes  to  visit,  and  her  letter  ends  thus  : — 

"  My  friend,  ask  me  nothing. 

Receive  me  alone 
As  a  Santon  receives  to  his  dwelling  of  stone 
In  silence  some  pilgrim  the  midnight  may  bring  : 
It  may  be  an  angel  that,  weary  of  wing. 
Hath  paused  in  his  flight  from  somecity  of  doom, 
Or  only  a  wayfarer  strayed  in  the  gloom. 
This  only  I  know  :  that  in  Europe  at  least 
Lives  the  craft  or  the  power  that  must  master 

our  East. 
Wherefore  strive  where  the  gods  must  themselves 

yield  at  last  ? 
Both  they  and  their  altars  pass  by  with  the  Past. 
The  gods  of  the  household  Time  thrusts  from  the 

shelf ; 
And  I  seem  as  unreal  and  weird  to  myself 
As  those  idols  of  old. 

Other  times,  other  men. 
Other  men,  other  passions  ! 

So  be  it  !  yet  again 
I  turn  to  my  birthplace,  the  birthplace  of  morn, 
And  the  light  of  those  lands  where  the  great  sun 

is  bom  ! 
Spread  ^our  arms,  0  my  friend  !  on  your  breast 

let  me  feel 
The  repose  which  hath  fled  from  my  own. 

Your  Lucile." 

We  venture  to  say  that  no  woman  over- 
flowing with  either  genius  or  feminine  ten- 
derness (and  Lucile  is  meant  to  be  rich  in 
both)  ever  wrote  in  that  inflated  style,  unless 
she  were  half  acting  the  desolation  she  ex- 
presses. Still  more  unfortunately  is  she  de- 
lineated when  in  the  second  part  she  starts 
on  her  higher  career  of  raising  the  fallen  and 
Rebuking  the  impenitent.  There  is  a  stony 
sort  of  grandiloquence  about  her  then  which 
gives  the  notion  of  a  rhetorical,  strong-minded 
woman.  Here,  for  example,  she  is  lecturing 
her  former  lover.  Lord  x\lfred  Vargrave,  on 
the  danger  of  making  his  wife  jealous  of  him, 
and  then  throwing  her  in  the  way  of  anoth- 
er's admiration,  which  she  does  in  the  follow- 
ing dreadful  style,  that  reminds  one  of  a  re- 
formatory chaplain  who  has  not  forgotten  hid 
classical  education : — 

*'  I  know  that  your  wife  is  as  spotless  as  snow  ; 
But  I  know  not  how  far  your  continued  neglect 
Her  nature,  as  well  as  her  heart,  might  afifect, 
Till  at  last,  by  degrees,  that  serene  atmosphere 
Of  her  unconscious  purity,  faint  and  yet  clear. 
Like  the  indistinct  golden  and  vaporous  fleece 
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"Which  surrounded  and  hid  the  celestials  in  Greece 
From  the  glances  of  men,  would  disperse  and  de- 
part 
At  the  sighs  of  a  sick  and  delirious  heart, — 
For  jealousy  is  to  a  woman,  be  sure, 
A  disease  healed  too  oft  by  a  criminal  cure  ; 
And  the  heart  left  too  long  to  its  ravage,  in  time 
May  find  weakness  in  virtue,  reprisal  in  crime." 

We  need  give  little  further  evidence,  we 
think,  that  though  Mr.  Meredith  began  "  Lu- 
cile  "  with  an  aim  not  unworthy  of  an  artist, 
he  soon  plunged  again  into  that  blue-and-gold 
papier-mache  style  of  art  which  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  his  poetry. 

On  the  whole,  "  Lucile  "  must  be  called  a 
thirdrate  novel,  rendered  disagreeable  by  very 
poor  and  monotonous  rhyme.  Indeed,  the 
versification  is  a  real  mischief,  and  has  no 
doubt  misled  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  into  many 
of  bis  monstrous  conceits.  It  bears  almost 
the  same  relation  to  the  natural  language  of 
prose  expression  as  snoring  bears  to  natural 
breathing,  and  creates  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  nervous  annoyance  in  the  reader  when  the 
snore  (which  you  cannot  avert)  is  at  hand. 
Only  a  diseased  appetite  for  the  petty  sur- 
prises of  rhyme  could  endure  such  rhyme  as 
this,  which  frequently  distracts  attention  from 
the  false  composition  without  answering  one 
of  the  purposes  that  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  of 
a  true  poem  should  serve.  A  long  epic  poem 
in  couplets  is  always  bad.  It  suits  Pope's 
epigrammatic  style,  which  always  seems  to 
clinch  the  thought  as  with  the  sharp  snap  of 
a  steel  clasp;  but  in  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's 
hands  it  has  no  possible  relation  to  the  flow 
of  the  thought,  and  produces,  as  we  said, 
only  the  periodic  pang  of  stertorous  breath- 
ing. Then,  again,  the  metre  is  very  bad.  It 
is  written  usually  in  the  metre  of  Byron's — 

*'  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and 
gold;" 

which,  though  grandiose,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  flashing  splendor  of  a  picture  of  tha.t  kind ; 
and  this  Mr.  Meredith  occasionally  varies  with 
the  metre  Goldsmith  chose  for  his  "  Venison 
Pasty"— 

* '  Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer 

nor  fatter 
Ne'er  ranged  in  the  forest  nor  smoked  on  the 

platter." 

The  first  metre  Mr.  Meredith  has  in  such  lines 
as  these : — 


"  Listen  to  me,  my  friend.    What  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain 
Is  so  hard  to  shape  forth,  I  could  almost  refrain ;  ** 

while  Goldsmith's  is  chosen  in  the  couplet 
next  following : — 

"  From  touching  a  subject  so  fragile.  However, 
Bear  with  me  a  while  if  I  frankly  endeavor." 

Slight  as  the  difference  between  them  is,  the 
first  is  grandiose,  and  the  second  mock-gran- 
diose. And  when  a  long,  epic  poem  runs 
from  one  into  the  other,  the  hero  passes  as  it 
were  from  a  slightly  ostentatious  march  into 
the  mocking  trip  with  which  naughty  boys 
imitate  him.  However,  it  is  the  former  me- 
tre in  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
poem  is  written  :  and  this  grandiose  rhythm 
naturally  often  makes  Mr.  Owen  Meredith 
ashamed  of  a  plain  sentence,  and  induces  him 
to  dress  up  his  impressions  in  a  uniform  wor- 
thy of  so  stately  a  marching-step.  We  scarcely 
know  whether  this,  though  the  worst  intel- 
lectual result  of  the  rhythm  chosen,  produces 
so  lamentable  an  artistic  effect  as  presents  it- 
self when  the  poet  omits  to  put  this  full  cos- 
tume on  his  thought,  and  orcfers  it  into  this 
grand  march  in  a  slovenly  flannel  dressing- 
gown  like  the  following  : —    . 

"  I  foresaw  you  would  conquer  ;  you  have  con- 
quered much, 
Much  indeed  that  is  noble  !     /  hail  it  as  such  !  " 

— a  climax  so  grand  as  almost  to  suggest  to 
us  Mrs.  Gamp  coming  down  "  like  a  wolf  on 
the  fold."  In  general,  however,  you  see  that 
the  metre  stimulates  the  rush  of  the  words 
into  something  at  least  equally  grand  in  their 
swing,  even  when,  as  in  the  following  lines, 
we  hunt  in  vain  for  any  similar  march  in  the 
thought : — 

♦♦  What  then. 
If  earth  in  itself  were  suflScient  for  men, 
Would  be  man's  claim  to  that  glorious  promise 

which  arches 
With  Hope's  fourfold  bow  the  black  path  where 

.  he  marches 
Triumphant  to  death,  chanting  boldly,  *  Beyond  !' 
Whilst  invisible  witnesses  round  him  respond 
From  the  Infinite,  till  the  great  Paean  is  caught 
By  the  echoes  of  heaven,  and  the  chariot  of 

Thought 
Rolls  forth  from  the  world's  ringing  walls  to  its 

goal, 
Urged  by  Faith,  the  bright-eyed  charioteer  of  the 

soul?" 

How  infinitely  wearisome  this  pomp  of  move- 
ment, continued  through  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  pages,  becomes,  accompanied  as  it 
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is  by  the  perpetually  recurring  clack  of  the 
rhyme, — the  metre,  meantime,  frequently  dis- 
arranging the  accent,  or  the  rhyme  compel- 
ling words  like  '*  liberty  "  to  be  rhymed  with 
*'free,"  —  the  conscientious  reader  of  this 
poem  alone  can  know.  Sydney  Smith  once 
said  that  his  idea  of  heaven  was  consuming 
pates  de  foie  gras  to  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
Reading  "  Lucile  "  is  like  consuming  an  in- 
tellectual delicacy,  if  not  quite  so  rare,  still 
in  several  respects  analogous  to  the  sound  of 
hurdy-gurdies,  and  supplies  only  too  vivid  a 
foretaste  of  the  opposite  state. 

There  are  many  poets,  however,  whom  it 
would  be  exceedingly  unfair  to  judge,  either 
by  their  longer  poems  or  their  directly  vision- 
ary faculty  ;  many  who  have  neither  the  sus- 
tained narrative  vigor  for  an  epic  poem  nor 
the  visionary  eye  which  realizes  the  details  of 
an  invisible  scene.  In  fact,  the  forms  of  true 
poetry  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  forms  of 
full  personal  life  ;  and  the  man  who  fails  to 
expand  his  apprehensions  of  the  world  into 
an  epic  may  often  succeed  in  precipitating 
the  solid  thought  into  a  sonnet,  or  setting 
free  from  his  materials  the  airy  sentiment  of 
a  song.  Moore,  for  instance,  whose  longer 
poems  are  heavily  charged  with  gaudy  and 
grandiloquent  sentimentalism,  wrote  many  a 
little  poem  which  just  caught  the  momentary 
sparkle  of  social  feeling,  or  gave  the  feathery 
wings  of  melodious  verse  to  satire  with  barbs 
as  cruel  as  wit  could  make  them.  Again, 
Wordsworth,  who  had  in  him  far  too  much 
weight  of  meditative  thought  to  rise  success- 
fully on  the  light  wings  of  song,  and  made 
his  longer  poems,  fine  as  they  are,  rather  too 
solid  for  ordinary  taste,  gave  a  grandeur  to 
the  sonnet,  and  a  fervor  to  the  homely  grief 
or  gladness  of  his  ballads,  which  no  other 
poet  has  reached.  A  true  poet,  though  he 
may  miss  his  way  often  into  compositions 
quite  unsuitable  to  his  genius,  will  blossom 
somewhere  into  the  poetry  which  is  really  his 
natural  life.  Can  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  take 
a  higher  rank  by  virtue  of  song,  or  sonnet,  or 
ballad,  or  lyric  of  any  kind,  than  we  have 
been  able  to  assign  him  in  his  pictorial  scenes 
and  versified  drama?  The  sonnet  is  clearly  a 
form  of  verse  not  suitable  to  him  at  all.  The 
strong,  deep,  meditative  note  which  should 
vibrate  through  it  from  first  to  last  and  give 
it  reflective  unity  is  not  at  all  in  his  way. 
Such  of  his  poems  as  profess  to  be  meditative 
are  exceedingly  diffuse  and  meandering,  with- 


out any  single  focus  of  thought.  They  wan- 
der from  a  pictured  love-scene  to  general  and 
vague  reflections,  and  back  again  to  young 
ladies,  in  a  very  vagrant  fashion.  After 
much  search  among  Mr.  Meredith's  medita- 
tive productions,  we  can  find  nothing  else  so 
good  as  the  following  verses,  which  are  two 
amonff  a  considerable  number  devoted  to  il- 
lustration  of  the  same  not  very  real  idea, — 
that  desire  is  better  than  possession,  and 
even,  as  he  seems  to  express  it  in  the  second 
of  the  two,  the  unknown  than  the  known, 
which  is  a  strong  thing  to  say : — 

**  How  little  know  they  life's  divinest  bliss. 

That  know  not  to  possess  and  yet  refrain  ! 
Let  the  young  Psyche  roam,  a  fleeting  kiss  : — 

Grasp  it — a  few  poor  grains  of  dust  remain. 
See  how  those  floating  flowers,  the  butterflies, 

Hover  the  garden  through,  and  take  no  root  ! 

Desire  forever  hath  a  flying  foot. 
Free  pleasure  comes  and  goes  beneath  the  skies.** 

«  «  «  4e  «  ^s  4( 

'•  Chase  not  too  close  the  fading  rapture.     Leave 

To  love  his  long  auroras,  slowly  seen. 
Be  ready  to  release,  as  to  receive. 

Deem  those  the  nearest,  soul  to  soul,  between 
Whose  lips  yet  lingers  reverence  on  a  sigh. 

Judge  what  thy  sense  can  reach  not,  most  thine 
own, 

If  once  thy  soul  hath  seized  it    The  unknown 
Is  life  to  love,  religion,  poetry."  • 

But  in  Mr.  Meredith's  meditative,  as  in  his 
other  poems,  we  cannot  find  any  genuine  or 
personal  reality.  These,  if  any,  are  the  kind 
of  poems  in  which  the  mind  should  be  true  to 
itself.  When  you  are  honestly  looking  into 
your  own  past  and  present,  it  may  be  natural 
to  find  the  fancy  or  imagination  kindle  ;  but 
neither  fancy  nor  imagination,  kindling  in 
order  to  express  real  thoughts  about  one's 
self,  give  rise  to  what  De  Quincey  calls  "  a 
jewelly  haemorrhage  of  words."  Now  there 
is  no  kind  of  poem  in  Mr.  Meredith's  volumes 
which  seems  to  be  written  more  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  less  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing for  true  insight,  than  these  long  meander- 
ing meditations.  To  us  they  read,  not  at  all 
like  what  a  man  really  thinks  to  himself,  even 
in  the  most  excited  moods,  but  plausible  med- 
itations— the  sort  of  thing  a  young  man  might 
(injudiciously)  like  to  think.  We  have  given 
two  of  the  simplest  and  best  verses  of  this  kind 
we  can  discover,  expressing  rather  vividly  the 
sensuous  awe  of  grasping  the  very  thing  you 
seek,  and  trying  to  exaggerate  that  awe  into 
a  divine  veto.  But  the  following  is  a  more 
common  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
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Owen  Meredith  philosophizes  on  these  occa- 
sions, which,  we  trust,  is  only  a  theatrical 
fiction  ;  for  if  a  man  really  rants  thus  to  him- 
self alone,  the  most  solitary  exercise  of  his 
intellect  must  be  taken  on  stilts.  It  is  from 
a  piece  called  "  Condemned  Ones,"  in  which, 
after  reproaching  himself  and  some  lady,  who 
appears  to  have  deserted  him,  he  goes  on : — 

"  Yet  is  there  much  for  grateful  tears,  if  sad 

ones  ! 
And  Hope's  young  orphans  Memory  mothers  yet ; 
So  let  them  go,  the  sunny  days  we  had  once. 
Our  night  hath  stars  that  will  not  ever  set. 
And  in  our  hearts  are  harps,  albeit  not  glad  ones, 
Yet  not  all  unmelodious,  through  whose  strings 
The  night-winds  murmur  their  familiar  things, 
Unto  a  kindred  sadness  :  the  sea  brings 
The  spirits  of  its  solitude,  with  wings 
Folden  about  the  music  of  each  lyre. 
Thrilled  with  deep  duals  by  sublime  desire, 
Which  never  can  attain,  yet  ever  must  aspire, 
And  glorify  regret." 

By  very  careful  reflection  it  is  possible  to 
make  out  that  Memory  playing  the  mother 
to  "  Hope's  young  orphans  "  is  a  paraphrase 
for  saying  that  the  writer  still  cherishes  the 
memory  of  the  wishes  which  he  once  hoped 
for.  But  neither  a  poet  nor  any  other  man  ever 
really  conceived  that  very  simple  idea  in  the 
form  of  a  Foundling  Hospital  or  Orphan  Asy- 
lum for  Hope's  babies,  in  which  Memory  has 
the  post  of  matron.  A  man  must  go  a  very 
long  way  for  such  a  metaphor  as  that  to 
express  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  thoughts. 
Then  the  last  simile  no  ordinary  mind  is 
equal  to.  The  duals  thrilled  by  sublime  de- 
sire must  have  of  course  some  reference  to  the 
lady,  and  perhaps  to  some  form  of  moral  duet 
"with  her  ;  but  the  sea  and  the  spirits  and  the 
lyre,  and  the  wings  that  are  folded  about  its 
music,  are  a  problem  far  beyond  a  simple  per- 
son's mind,  and  can  never  have  been  the  im- 
aginative form  of  any  man's  genuine  thoughts. 
These  are  the  bright  glass  beads  and  bugles 
which  Mr.  Meredith  hangs  about  his  ideas  to 
make  them  look  poetical,  but  which  really 
destroy  Truth,  and  substitute  showy  glitter 
in  its  place. 

As  a  song-writer  Mr.  Meredith  would  have 
more  chance  of  attaining  a  moderate  excel- 
lence, if  he  would  attend  a  little  more  care- 
fully to  the  duty  of  having  something  dis- 
tinct to  say.  His  one  qualification  as  a  verse- 
writer  is  a  keen  sense  of  what  we  may  call 
the  physical  atmosphere  which  belongs  to 
words,  and  which  often  overpowers  for  him 
their  intellectual  significance.    Still  this  is 


one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a 
song-writer.  Moore  had  this  sensuous  feel- 
ing for  words,  and  an  infinitely  greater  poet, 
Tennyson,  has  it  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  but 
neither  of  them  sacrifice  a  clear  drift  and 
image  to  the  mere  vapor  or  scent  which  words 
give  off,  as  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  often  does. 
Take  for  example  the  following  verses  in  the 
poem  called  "  Once  :  " — 

"Oh,  happy  hush  of  heart  to  heart. 
Oh,  moment  molten  through  with  bliss. 
Oh,  Love  delaying  long  to  part. 
That  first,  fast,  individual  kiss  ! 

"  S^^^'^o'^  *^o  li'^'^s  on  glowing  lips 
Hung  claspt,  each  feeling  fold  in  fold. 
Like  daisies  closed  with  crimson  tips. 
That  sleep  about  a  heart  of  gold." 

"We  defy  any  one  to  get  a  clear  notion  out  of 
the  latter  verse,  though  it  sounds  the  hind 
of  thing  which  Moore  would  have  put  into 
a  song.  Are  we  to  conceive  tivo  crimson 
daisies,  closed  and  placed  cup  to  cup,  as  there 
are  clearly  two  hearts,  and  the  "  deep  duals  " 
are,  we  suppose,  the  essence  of  the  concep- 
tion? And  more,  what  is  the  force  which 
the  simile  adds  to  the  previous  verse  ?  Surely 
in  fact  it  very  much  weakens  the  strength  of 
it.  If  "  the  moment  molten  through  with 
bliss  "  can  be  expressed  by  crimson  daisies 
closed  for  the  night,  and,  as  we  infer,  some- 
how looped  into  each  other,  it  cannot  have 
been  a  very  exalted  moment  after  all.  The 
capacity  for  an  effective  sensuous  use  of  lan- 
guage is  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  requires 
a  much  stronger  intellectual  control  over  it 
than  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  thinks  of  wielding. 
Still  it  is  a  qualification  for  a  song-writer  ; 
for  a  song  should  generally  effervesce  with 
airy  sentiment  that  rises  up  lightly  to  the  very 
surface  of  the  mind  without  absorbing  much 
attention,  and  should,  therefore,  carry  its 
whole  effect  with  it  on  its  very  first  contact 
with  the  ear  of  the  hearer.  And  in  order 
that  this  may  be  the  case,  the  mere  physique 
of  the  words  should  be  in  some  sense  almpst 
as  important  as  the  ideas  they  contain.  We 
think,  for  instance,  that  in  three  other  verses 
of  the  same  piece  Mr.  Meredith  has  fairly 
succeeded  in  combining  this  effective  sensu- 
ous organization  of  words  with  thought  clear 
enough  and  telling  enough  for  a  very  effec- 
tive song  ;  though  that  would  not,  we  sup- 
pose, be  his  name  for  the  piece  in  which  we 
find  it : — 

"  As  some  idea,  half  divined. 

With  tumult  works  within  the  brain 
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Of  desolate  genius,  and  the  mind 
Is  vassal  to  imperious  pain, 

**  For  toil  by  day,  for  tears  by  night, 

Till,  in  the  sphere  of  vision  brought, 
Rises  the  beautiful  and  bright 
Predestined  but  relentless  Thought ; 

"  So,  gathering  up  the  dreams  of  years, 
Thy  love  doth  to  its  destined  seat 
Rise  sovran,  through  the  light  of  tears — 
Achieved,  accomplisht,  and  complete  !  " 

Andthereisasongin  "Lucile"  with  the  pecul- 
iar muscatel  flavor  of  Moore's  songs,  though 
the  idea  it  tries  to  embody  is  not  worked  out 
with  any  distinctness, — the  song  about  the 
ship  and  the  bird-of-paradise.  Its  metre  has 
the  peculiar  swing  of  a  skipping-rope,  in 
which  Moore's  sentimental  tenderness  so  often 
expresses  itself,  and  its  language  has  Moore's 
luscious  effects,  but  its  meaning  is  not  brought 
out  with  any  of  Moore's  point,  and  leaves  but 
a  faint  glimmer  of  suspicion  on  the  mind  as 
to  its  true  drift.  Again,  there  is  a  song  called 
a  "  Canticle  of  Love,"  that  reminds  us  some- 
what of  the  same  poet,  who  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  allowed  the  last  verse  to  descend 
into  so  deep  a  bathos.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Owen  Meredith  shows  more  qualification  for 
writing  a  certain  kind  of  sentimental  song 
than  for  any  other  species  of  poem, — chiefly, 
we  fear,  because  the  need  of  an  intellectual 
drift  is  then  at  its  minimum,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  physical  effect  of  words  at  its 
maximum.  He  tells  us  as  a  fact  in  "  Lucile  " 
that  there  are  *'  MissTilburinas  "  who  "  sing, 
and  not  badly, ' '  his  earlier  verse.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  poetic  distinctions  which  Mr.  Mer- 
edith is  likely  to  attain. 

But  if  Mr.  Owen  ^Meredith's  sentimental 
songs  are  decidedly  above  his  average  poetic 
level,  we  arc  sorry  to  add  that  his  would-be 
comic  effusions  are  very  decidedly  below  them, 
and  about  as  vulgar  and  weak  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  cultivated  man  to  write.  The  light  so- 
cial chat  in ' '  Lucile , "  so  far  as  it  does  not  strive 
after  humor,  certainly  shows  a  knowledge  of 
society  that  might  be  turned  to  good  account 
in  a  novel :  but  he  is  absolutely  without 
humor,  and  unfortunately  deeply  convinced 
that  he  possesses  it  in  a  large  measure  ;  and 
the  result  is  the  disagreeable  trash  of  such 
pieces  as  "  Matrimonial  Councils,"  "  See- 
Saw,"  "The  Midges,"  "Small  People," 
and  others, — pieces  that  it  is  marvellous  his 
friends  should  have  allowed  him  to  reprint 
in  a  second  edition.    The  raillery  which  Mr. 
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Meredith  speaks  of  in  one  quiet  and  smooth 
copy  of  verses  as  a  result  of — 

"The  pride  which  prompts  the  bitter  jest. 
Sharp  styptic  of  a  bleeding  heart," 

has  often  a  certain  literary  value  as  an  indi- 
rect measure  of  the  force  of  a  repressed  inten- 
sity of  feeling.  But  Mr.  Meredith's  jokes, 
while  they  have  none  of  the  brightness  of 
natural  gayety,  have  also  none  of  the  genu- 
ine caustic  which  gives  irony  its  flavor  ;  they 
are  simply  forced  jokes,  and  nothing  more ; 
and  we  know  of  no  species  of  literary  prod- 
uct more  intolerable  than  this. 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Mere- 
dith to  omit  from  our  criticism  a  class  of 
poems  to  which  he  has  evidently  devoted 
more  time  than  to  most  others,  and  which 
are  perhaps  distantly  related  to  these  man- 
ques  levities  of  his.  There  are  a  considera- 
ble class  of — lyrical  ballads  we  cannot  call 
them,  for  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  lyrical 
feeling  in  them — but,  ballads  with  an  Edgar 
Poe-ish  flavor,  the  essence  of  the  poem  being 
a  sudden  horror,  generally  reaching  a  climax 
at  the  close.  Of  these  we  find  a  large  number 
in  the  "  Wanderer,"  containing,  with  many 
others,  the  "  Castle  of  King  Macbeth," 
which,  like  the  tale  of  the  Hunchback  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  throws  down  a  solitary 
corpse  upon  us,  and  leaves  us  with  it, — "  King 
Limos,"  which  begins  with  physical  and  ends 
with  suggesting  moral  cannibalism, — "  The 
Pedlar,"  a  tale  of  permanent  nightmare, — 
"  Mystery,"  the  dream  of  a  delirious  man 
whom  the  surgeons  have  bled, — "  Misanthro- 
pos,"  intended,  we  fancy,  as  a  kind  of  pen- 
dant to  Tennyson's  "Vision  of  Sin," — the 
lines  in  a  French  cafe,  which  are  an  attempt 
to  intrude  the  shadow  of  supernatural  re- 
morse into  the  life  of  pleasant  sin, — "  Going 
back  again,"  which  delmeates  a  soft  moon- 
light picture  of  a  beauty  sitting  with  her 
throat  cut,— "  The  Ghost,"  and  finally  "  The 
Portrait,"  which  is,  we  take  it,  meant  to  con- 
tain the  climax  of  the  morally  monstrous. 
This  enumeration — and  we  might  add  some 
others  of  the  same  class — will  be  suflScient  to 
show  that  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  has  made  a 
special  study  of  horrible  situations.  He  has 
tried,  too,  in  most  of  these  cases,  to  give 
piquancy  to  the  horror  by  a  certain  dash  of 
levity  such  as  Edgar  Poe  throws  into  his 
"  Raven  ;  "  and  this  was  what  we  meant  by 
saying  that  there  is  a  certain  connection  be- 
tween these  poems  and  the  atrocious  comio 
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poems  of  which  we  spoke  last.  They  are  not, 
however,  open  to  the  same  kind  of  criticism ; 
for  the  touch  of  levity  is  seldom  obtruded, 
and  is  always  secondary  to  the  touch  of  hor- 
ror. The  writer's  notion  evidently  is  that 
the  poetical  effect  consists  in  the  thrill  with 
which  the  scene  pictured  inspires  you  ;  that 
if  his  picture  can  startle  you  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree  as  the  actual  discovery  of  a 
beauty  sitting  at  her  window  in  the  moon- 
light with  her  throat  cut,  or  of  a  man  carous- 
ing at  night  with  the  ghost  of  his  dead  mis- 
tress, he  has  attained  the  highest  triumph  of 
poetical  art.  Accordingly,  touches  are  sedu- 
lously introduced  which  in  any  way  tend  to 
enhance  the  thrill  of  horror  ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  this  is  a  path  by  which  any  one 
could  reach  a  true  poetical  effect. 

Poetry  has  something  better  to  do  than  to 
imitate  humbly  the  influence  of  ghost-stories 
and  murders  on  the  nervous  system.  It 
should  if  it  touches  such  matters  at  all,  at- 
tempt to  draw  away  the  veil  of  shuddering 
sense  with  which  horrible  catastrophes  pre- 
occupy and  blind  us,  and  present  in  its  place 
the  realities  of  human  feeling  or  passion  which 
have  led  to  tragedy  as  their  result.  Edgar 
Poe  certainly  does  not  do  this.  He  rests  on 
the  merely  morbid,  as  if  the  morbid  were  a 
final  and  universal  root  of  human  nature  in- 
stead of  a  result  of  some  deeper  mental  or 
moral  distortion,  the  secret  of  which  the 
poet  ought  to  be  able  partially  to  fathom. 
Hence  the  exceedingly  low  level  of  Edgar 
Poe's  power,  —  certainly  marvellous  of  its 
kind.  But  Mr.  Owen  Meredith,  without  any 
of  Edgar  Poe's  wonderful  capacity  for  inspir- 
ing a  hypochondriac  mood  in  his  readers,  in- 
sists very  unfortunately  on  pursuing  the  same 
course.  And  he  succeeds  in  producing  one  or 
two  disagreeable  qualms  of  the  same  kind, 
though  less  acute  than  an  actual  ghost  or 
an  actual  murder  would  produce.  Now  this 
seems  to  us  to  show  that  Mr.  Owen  Meredith 
has  entirely  mistaken  the  true  field  of  poetry 
in  relation  to  this  species  of  tragic  effect.  The 
part  of  poetry  in  tragedy  can  never  be  the 
mere  statement  of  a  horrid  moral  riddle,  to 
which  the  reader  is  left  to  find  the  answer. 
This  is  to  put  poetry  below  even  the  sensation 
drama.  That  aims  no  doubt  at  producing 
coups  de  theatre,  but  at  least  it  leads  up  to 
them  and  puts  in  the  hands  of  the  audience 
all  the  moral  clues  by  which  they  are  appar- 
ently explained.    It  relies  on  thrilling  situa- 


tions, but  at  least  on  thrilling  situations  which 
are  intelligibly  evolved  out  of  known  causes 
and  which  intelligibly  contribute  to  visible  ef- 
fects. And  none  but  the  vei*y  lowest  art  re- 
lies even  on  the  great  scene  for  its  "surprises  " 
at  all,  but  only  for  the  greater  scale  of  action 
and  passion  for  which  these  scenes  make  room. 
It  is  not  the  thrill  which  the  audience  feels  in 
the  suffocation  of  Desdemona,  but  the  grad- 
ual maturing  of  Othello's  jealousy  and  its 
consummation  in  its  natural  fruit,  which 
lends  the  interest  to  that  last  scene, — not  the 
surprise,  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  growing 
dread,  in  some  sense  the  very  absence  of  all 
room  for  surprise.  True  poetry  may  some- 
times, though  rarely  beffin  with  an  enigma,  as 
in  the  case  of  "  Hamlet,"  for  instance,  where 
the  suspicion  of  murder  does  not  dawn  even 
on  Hamlet's  own  mind  till  the  ghost  has  ap- 
peared. But  it  can  never  end  with  one  with- 
out ceasing  to  conform  to  all  the  laws  of  art. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  all  art — poetical 
no  less  than  that  of  the  sculptor  or  the  painter 
— to  satisfy  the  mind,  not  to  perplex  it, — to 
offer  a  coherent  vision  to  help  us  to  under- 
stand something  we  did  not  understand  before, 
if  the  subject  is  old  ;  to  give  us  a  new  object 
of  imaginative  perception  which  exemplifies 
known  principles  of  human  life,  even  if  the 
subject  is  original.  The  situation  in  which 
the  mind  cannot  rest,  but  which  simply  sets 
it  speculating,  is  ipso  facto  inartistic.  When, 
indeed,  a  poet  or  an  imaginative  writer  has 
fashioned  for  us  a  whole  narrative,  then  the 
painter  may  single  out  any  momentary  crisis 
in  it  and  try  to  work  out  his  conception  ;  and 
this  may  be  true  art.  But  then  the  mind 
rests  upon  the  known  story,  and  looks  to  the 
painter  for  some  fresh  commentary  on  it,  some 
fresh  insight  into  it  by  which  we  may  be  able 
to  appreciate  more  fully  the  conception  in  the 
creative  mind  of  the  dramatist.  All  true  art 
extends  our  vision  ;  and  so  far  as  it  does  not, 
but  simply  excites  our  curiosity  or  dread,  it 
is  not  art.  If  the  artist  deals  with  a  horrible 
subject,  he  must  treat  horror  as  a  result  of 
crime,  sin,  ignorance,  or  some  other  evil, 
and  satisfy  us  that  it  is  in  its  right  place, 
however  wrong  the  cause.  .  Thus  Shelley's 
"  Cenci,"  which  is  a  study  of  the  most  fear- 
ful of  human  horrors,  is  a  work  of  high  art  so 
far  at  least  as  the  character  of  Beatrice  is 
concerned,  because  Shelley  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  secret  of  her  childlike  vindictiveness, 
the  impersonality  of  her  unscrupulous  passion 
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to  rid  the  earth  of  her  destroyer.  But  it  is 
not  a  work  of  high  art  as  regards  Count  Cenci, 
because  it  leaves  him  the  same  riddle  that  it 
found  him.  Nor  can  poetry  be  absolved  from 
this  universal  condition  of  all  art.  Even  Mr. 
Owen  Meredith's  own  poems  sufiBciently  show 
this ;  for  wherever  we  find  one  rising  above 
the  level  of  his  ordinary  verse,  there  also  we 
find  one  which,  instead  of  merely  piquing 
curiosity,  gives  us  a  somewhat  fuller  insight 
into  some  corner  of  creation  or  some  recess  in 
the  heart  of  man.  If  his  sketch  of  the  Due  de 
Luvois  in  "  Lucile  "  is  worth  anything,  it  is 
for  this  reason  ;  if  his  picture  of  the  desolate 
sea-side  country  in  which  the  scene  of  "  the 
earl's  return  "  is  laid  is  worth  anything,  it  is 
for  this  reason ;  and  just  so  far  as  he  puts 
forward  an  isoluble  terror,  simply  for  the 
thrill  it  excites  in  the  nerves,  so  far  he  abjures 
his  function  of  an  artist,  and  does  what  the 
sensation  paragraphs  of  an  American  newspa- 
per effect  better,  instead. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's 
"Misanthropes"  is  a  kind  of  pendant  to 
Tennyson's  "  Vision  of  Sin," — not,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  comparable  to  it  in  any  way, 
though  the  "  Vision  of  Sin  "  is  one  of  Tenny- 
son's least  successful  pieces,  but  apparently 
allied  with  it  in  the  form  of  conception. 
"  Misanthropes,"  if,  as  we  think,  it  does  ex- 
emplify, does  not  exemplify  strikingly,  the 
fault  we  have  just  spoken  of.  It  is  compara- 
tively a  connected  and  rational  piece,  striving 
to  delineate  the  state  of  mind  of  a  dying  mis- 
anthrope disgusted  with  life  and  all  that  it 
contains.  But  for  this  very  reason  it  illus- 
trates in  the  germ  the  poetical  vice  which 
such  poems  as  "The  Portrait"  present  in 
full  bloom.  The  misanthropic  state  is  not  a 
subject  for  Art  without  some  delineation  of 
how  a  man  has  grown  into  misanthropy.  It 
is  essentially  the  fruit  of  a  peculiar  history 
and  career.  If  delineated  alone,  it  is  like  a 
shadow  without  any  visible  substance  to  cast 
it,  or  an  image  of  revenge  without  the  wrong 
which  gave  birth  to  it.  Now  Tennyson  is 
clearly  aware  of  this.  He  does  not  introduce 
his  jaded  sensualist,  jeering  at  every  semblance 
of  good,  till  he  has  given  us  a  glimpse  into 
his  history.  The  youth  "  who  rode  a  horse 
with  wings  that  would  have  flown,  but  that 
his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down,"  and  who 
had  been  led  by  a  child  of  sin  into  the  com- 
pany "  with  heated  eyes  "  and  •'  sleepy  light 
upon  their  brows  and  lips,"  is  already  printed 
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on  the  imagination  before  the  "  gray  and  gap- 
toothed  man,  as  lean  as  death,"  crosses  the 
horizon  again,  and  launches  out  into  that  bit- 
ter satire  against  even  the  name  of  virtue. 

♦•  Virtue  ! — to  be  good  and  just — 
Every  heart,  when  sifted  well. 
Is  a  clot  of  warmer  dust 

Mixed  with  cunning  sparks  of  hell !  " 

And  without  the  prologue  the  long  philippic 
would  have  little  or  no  artistic  meaning.  But 
Mr.  Owen  Meredith  characteristically  gives 
us  the  misanthropical  declamation  without  a 
hint  as  taits  birth.  He  opens  with  the  waters 
of  bitterness.  The  speaker  introduces  him- 
self first  in  the  caricaturins  verse : — 

*'  Not  a  light  in  yonder  sky, 

Save  that  single  wicked  star. 
Leering  with  its  Avanton  eye 

Through  the  shattered  window-bar  ; 
Come  to  see  me  die  !  " 

Now,  not  to  speak  of  the  absurd  straining  of 
the  misanthropic  mood  implied  in  attributing 
wickedness  to  a  star,  the  whole  picture  is  ut- 
terly unmotived, — an  eclipse  without  a  vestige 
of  the  body  which  casts  the  eclipse,  a  collapse 
without  a  paralyzing  stroke,  a  passion  of  hat- 
red without  either  a  crime  or  a  wrong.  This 
cannot  be  good  art ;  and  when  we  are  re- 
minded from  verse  to  verse,  now,  of  the  poem 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  wo  have  mentioned,  now, 
again,  of  Faust's  curse,  and  now  of  Timon's 
just  resentment,  and  yet  find  no  root  for  any 
of  these  phases  of  misanthropy, — we  see  how 
completely  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's  notion  of 
poetic  effect  is  not  artistic,  but  sensational. 
The  Misanthrope  too  occasionally  lapses  into 
rather  inconsistent  apologies  for  sinners  : — 

*'  Oh,  the  vice  within  the  blood  ! 

And  the  sin  within  the  sense  ; 
And  the  Mien  angelhood 

With  its  yearnings  too  immense 
To  be  understood  !  ' ' 

— a  form  of  apology  the  last  lines  of  which 
Mr.  Owen  Meredith  might  fairly  adopt  in  his 
character  of  poet  ;  but  whether  the  immen- 
sity of  his  yearnings  is  suflScient  excuse  for 
the  curiously  torso  character  of  his  art,  we 
are  not  quite  sure. 

But  "  Misanthropes"  is,  as  we  said,  not 
only  not  the  worst,  but  one  of  the  least  tricky 
of  these  sensational  minor  poems  ;  for  it  does 
attempt  to  expound  the  intellectual  attitude 
of  the  Misanthrope,  though  not  to  explain  it. 
The  real  climax  of  poetical  vice  is  reached  in 
such  pieces  as  "  The  Vampyre"  or  "  The  Por- 
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trait. "  In  the  latter  poem  a  gentleman  is  in- 
troduced listening  on  a  gusty  night  to  the 
*'  wind  at  his  prayers,"  whatever  that  mete- 
orological phenomenon  may  be,  and  thinking 
by  the  dying  fire  of  ' '  the  dear  dead  woman 
up-stairs."  He  explains  to  us  that  only  two 
persons  know  anything  about  his  trouble, — 
one"  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  the  man  I  love," 
whom  grief  has  "  sent  fast  asleep"  in  the 
chamber  up  above  ;  the  other  is  the  Raphael- 
faced  young  priest  who  confessed  her  when 
she  died,  a  man  "of  gentle  nerve,"  whom 
this  grief  of  another  man  had  moved  beyond 
measure,  for  his  lip  had  grown  white  as  he 
speeded  "  her  parting  soul."  In  this  deso- 
late situation  he  recalls  to  mind  that  be  has 
left  a  portrait  of  himself  on  the  bosom  of  the 
corpse  : — 

♦♦  On  her  cold  dead  bosom  my  portrait  lies, 
Which  next  to  her  heart  she  used  to  wear  ; 

Haunting  it  o'er  with  her  tender  eyes 
When  my  own  face  was  not  there. 

*•  It  is  set  all  around  with  rubies  red, 
And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 

For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled  : 
For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept !  " 

What  this  last  statement  may  amount  to  as 
a  measure  of  tenderness  is  not  apparent ;  but 
he  decidei  to  reclaim  his  portrait  before  it  is 
buried  with  her  :  and  on  going  up-stairs  to 
feel  for  it  in  the  moonlight,  he  encounters 
another  hand  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse, 
which  turns  out  to  be  that  of  the  "  friend  of 
my  bosom,  the  man  1  loved,"  on  the  same  er- 
rand ;  and  a  dispute  very  like  that  about  the 
color  of  the  chameleon  occurs  : — 

"  Saii'  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  « Yours,  no  doubt, 
Tlie  portrait  was,  till  a  month  ago, 
When  this  suffering  angel  took  that  out, 
And  placed  mine  there,  I  know.' 

"  *  This  woman,  she  loved  me  well,'  said  I. 
'  A  month  ago,'  said  my  friend  to  me  : 

*  And  in  your  throat,'  I  groaned  '  you  lie  ! 

He  answered  .  .  .  '  Let  us  see.' 

'*  *  Enough  ! '  I  returned,   *  let  the  dead  decide  : 
And  whose  soever  the  portrait  prove. 
His  shall  it  be,  when  the  cause  is  tried. 
Where  Death  is  arraigned  by  Love.' 

**  We  found  the  portrait  there,  in  its  place  : 
We  opened  it  by  the  tapers'  shine  : 
The  gems  were  all  unchanged  :  the  face 
Was — neither  his  nor  mine. 

*♦  *  One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least ! 
The  fiice  of  the  porti'ait  there,'  I  cried, 

*  Is  our  friend's,  the  Ptaphael-faced  young  priest. 

Who  confessed  her  when  she  died,' 


"  The  setting  is  all  of  rubies  red. 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 
For  each  ruby  there  ray  heart  hath  bled  ; 
For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept ! ' ' — 

with  which  the  poem  concludes,  without  any 
speech  from  the  dead  woman,  like  that  ad- 
dressed by  the  chameleon  to  the  positive  trav- 
ellers, concerning  the  folly  of  judging  by  so 
limited  an  experience.  The  cold  comment 
that  "  one  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least," 
with  which  the  discovery  of  this  harlot's  elab- 
orate double  prostitution  in  the  very  face  of 
death  is  received ,  is  scarcely  any  addition  to 
the  very  obscure  testimony  to  the  hero's  ten- 
derness, which  appears  to  be  typically  set 
forth  by  the  setting  of  the  portrait  in  rabies 
and  pearls.  You  are  left  with  the  raw  horror 
on  your  mind  of  this  frightful  network  of  sen- 
suality, duplicity,  and  death,  and  without 
any  touch,  however  slight,  which  can  serve 
to  mitigate  this  horror  by  throwing  the  fine 
light  of  art  over  the  scene.  It  is  like  an  ex- 
ceedingly detestable  police-case  thrown  into 
rhyme.  Owen  Meredith  may  say,  with  great 
justice,  that  the  plot  of  Shelley's  "  Cenci"  is 
infinitely  more  frightful,  and  so  it  is  ;  but,  as 
we  have  said,  Shelley  has  cast  so  bright  an 
artistic  beauty  over  the  conception,  has  taken 
it  up  so  completely  into  his  imagination,  that 
we  can  see  nothing  beyond  the  terrible  intel- 
lectual and  moral  problem  under  which  Bea- 
trice Cenci 's  mind  labored,  and  by  which  it 
was  BO  fearfully  warped.  But  Mr.  Owen 
Meredith  does  not  throw  this  horror  into  any 
intellectual  form  at  all.  He  does  not  even 
delineate  it,  if  he  is  fully  aware  of  it, — he 
only  tells  us  what  he  expects  will  make  us 
shudder,  and  imagines  that  that  shadow  is 
due  to  his  poetry.  Why,  if  you  were  to  trans- 
late the  thing  into  prose,  you  would  lend  it 
a  much  stronger  efiect.  The  only  influence 
of  the  verse  is  to  give  a  certain  dilettante  sort 
of  ornament  to  the  story,  without  once  arous- 
ing the  imagination.  You  wonder  what  the 
rubies  and  pearls  mean,  and  what  sort  of 
troubles  he  alludes  to  in  the  many  bleedings 
of  the  heart  to  which  he  has  been  subject, 
and  the  tears  he  has  shed, — whether  they 
were  all  for  this  woman  or  not,  and  so  forth. 
But  the  only  intellectual  kernel  of  the  piece, 
if  the  incident  be  possible  at  all, — the  state 
of  mind  of  this  dying  prostitute, — is  not  even 
touched.  The  story  is  pitched  down  before 
us  in  naked  loathsomeness,  a  kind  of  mon- 
strous nut  to  crack  ;  and  not  a  particle  of  ar- 
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tistic  assistance  is  rendered  towards  solving 
the  mystery  of  evil  which  the  poet  has  indi- 
cated. No  artistic  crime  could  be  more  hei- 
nous. 

We  have  now  attempted  to  show  that  in 
almost  all  trie  departments  of  his  art  which 
he  has  attempted  at  all,  Mr.  Owen  Meredith, 
or  the  gentleman  who  writes  under  that 
name,  has  substituted,  for  the  genuine  poetic 
art,  which  tries  to  reveal  through  the  im- 
aginative world,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  true 
spirit  of  human  life  and  nature, — the  spu- 
rious poetic  art,  which  invents  decorative 
artifices  to  hide  the  emptiness  of  its  form. 
The  latter  is  to  the  former  what  dress  and 
ornament  are  to  the  culture  of  perfect  beauty. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's  skill  is  mainly, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  a  branch  of  literary  cos- 
metics, through  which  signs  of  healthy,  ear- 
nest, and  rounded  purpose  only  shine  in 
glimpses  here  and  there.  If  we  have  been 
too  severe,  it  is  not  at  least  from  any  per- 
sonal motive  ;  for  we  have  never  heard  any- 
thing of  the  writer  except  that  his  poems 
are  popular,  and  that  he  stands  socially  far 
above  the  need  of  anything  like  literary 
compassion.  At  a  time  when  poetry  has  to 
do,  for  the  cultivated  world,  much,  not  only 
of  its  own  proper  work,  but  of  that  of  faith 
also, — when  the  true  poets  know  intimately 
how  infinitely  difl&cult  it  is  to  find  for  their 
delineations  but "  one  feeling  based  on  truth  " 
— on  the  absolute  solid  rock  of  truth,  it  is  in 
our  mind  a  serious  duty  to  sound  the  arti- 
fices of  the  mere  decorators  of  human  life, 
who  put  a  chain  round  its  neck,  and  earrings 
in  its  ears,  and  fine  raiment  on  its  back,  and 
beautify  its  complexion,  and  teach  it  the 
graceful  attitudes  of  movement  and  repose, 
and  call  the   result — poetry.     We  shall  be 


grieved  if  we  have  done  this  gentleman  any 
injustice.  We  have  anxicisly  noted  almost 
any  sign  of  imaginative  sincerity  and  vigor 
that  a  very  careful  study  of  him  has  discov- 
ered ;  but  with  every  fresh  reading  we  have 
gained  fresh  certainty  that  his  models  are 
bad,  his  method  spurious,  and  his  own  feel- 
ing  for  nature  either  dull  or  blunted.  His 
art  is  typified  by  the  fair  ghost  whom  he  de- 
scribes in  one  of  his  pointlessly  thrilling 
poems.  A  woman  "  pale  and  fair,"  who 
seems  a  monarch's  daughter  "by  the  red 
gold  round  her  hair,"  comes  to  him  towards 
dawn,  lifts  up  her  head  '^  from  her  white 
shoulders,"  and  says, — 

*'  Look  in  !  you'll  find  I'm  hollow  ; 
Pray  do  not  be  afraid." 

That  must  have  been  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's 
Muse.  She  is  a  well  and  even  ornately 
dressed  ghost,  who  habitually  proclaims  the 
gospel  of  her  hoUowncss  to  any  critic  who 
will  allow  himself  to  be  haunted  by  her  for 
a  season.  We  have  looked  in,  we  have  found 
her  very  hollow,  and  we  are  not  at  all  afraid  ; 
but  we  are  very  much  fatigued,  and,  as  the 
beaten  soldiers  say,  "demoralized"  by  the 
process.  "Earth  is  sick  and  heaven  is 
weary  "  of  this  tawdry  finery  affecting  the 
grandeur  of  an  art  which  of  all  arts  is  the 
most  real  to  the  very  few  to  whom  has  been 
given  the  vision  and  the  power  to  discern, 
and  live  by,  the  truth  of  life.  Mr.  Owen 
Meredith  has  cleverness,  and  is  not  incapable 
of  higher  aims.  He  will  one  day  cast  off 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  the  meretricious  and 
dilettante  costume  which  has  so  long  dis- 
guised him  from  his  true  self,  as  well  as 
from  the  world  which  has  applauded  and 
misled  him. 


New  discoveries  are  reported  from  Pompeii. 
A  house  has  been  uncovered,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  splendor  of  its  interior,  and  its  almost 
entirely  preserved  furniture,  must  have  belonged 
to  a  very  wealthy  proprietor.  The  triclinium 
(dining-room)  is  paved  with  mosaic,  represent- 
ing a  number  of  gourmandises  of  the  time.  The 
completely  served  table  is  covered  with  petrified 
remnants  of  dishes  ;  and  around  it  are  found 
three  divans,  or  rather  table-beds,  of  bronze, 
richly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  upon  which 
reposed  several  skeletons.     A  great  many  pre- 


cious jewels  were  found  near  them.  On  the  table 
stood,  among  other  ornaments,  a  very  beautifully 
worked  statue  of  Bacchus  in  silver,  with  eyes  of 
enamel,  a  collar  of  jewels,  and  precious  armlets. 


According  to  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  Zschokke 
was  not  sole  author  of  "  Die  Stunden  der  An- 
dacht ;  "  but  the  work  was  the  joint  production 
of  som  seven  or  eight  contributors,  of  whom  the 
late  M.  von  Wessenberg  was  one. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  HATRED  OF  PRIESTS. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Spectator  for  a  very 
curious  story  of  French  crime.  Some  years 
ago,  two  men,  Antoine  Fillion  and  Claude 
Maucuer,  were  working  together  in  a  silk 
manufactory  at  Lyons,  and  Fillion  conceived 
an  intense  hatred  of  Maucuer.  Fillion  left 
the  manufactory,  rejoined  it,  and  was  one  of 
the  hands  turncrd  ofi*  during  a  recent  slack- 
ness of  work.  On  the  30th  of  last  June,  he 
came  behind  Maucuer  and  stabbed  him  in 
the  back  with  a  dinner-knife.  The  blow 
was  instantly  fatal,  and  Fillion,  after  having 
vainly  requested  the  bystanders  to  arrest  him, 
sat  calmly  down  to  wait  till  the  police  came. 
In  his  pocket  was  found  a  written  statement 
of  the  motive  which  had  prompted  the  crime, 
and  he  stuck  to  his  account  of  the  matter 
at  his  trial.  The  motive  was  simple,  but 
strange.  He  had  committed  the  murder  be- 
cause Maucuer  was  a  religious  man.  They 
had  often  had  fierce  arguments  in  the  work- 
ing-room, in  which  Fillion  reasoned  as  a  gen- 
eral disbeliever  in  all  religion,  and  Maucuer 
as  an  ardent  Catholic.  Fillion,  in  his  state- 
ment, drew  a  picture  of  the  enormities  he 
had  to  endure  in  his  opponent.  All  the 
ideas  of  Maucuer,  he  said,  were  opposed  to 
him.  He  believed  the  most  absurd  miracles  ; 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  talking  re- 
ligion ;  *'  one  would  have  said  he  wanted  to 
proselytize" — an  offence  which  Fillion  re- 
garded as  other  men  would  regard  the  wish 
to  commit  murder  or  rape.  At  last,  a  pri- 
vate wrong  determined  him  to  avenge  him- 
self and  the  world  on  this  odious  monster. 
His  father  stopped  an  allowance  he  made  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  discovered 
to  be  illegitimate  ;  and  this  discovery  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  confession 
of  his  mother,  to  which  a  priest  had  urged 
her.  The  confessor  was,  as  Fillion  termed 
it,  '•  inaccessible,"  because  Fillion  could  not 
find  out  who  he  was.  But  Maucuer  was  at 
hand,  and  Maucuer  was  the  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  priests.  He  "  cherished  that  kind 
of  canaille."  So  Fillion  stabbed  him  in  the 
back,  and  set  the  world  free  from  at  least  one 
religious  man,  which  was  some  little  contri- 
bution to  the  establishment  of  the  pure  doc- 
trine which  Fillion  w^as  anxious  to  propagate, 
and  which  he  summed  up  by  saying,  "  I 
see  nothing  in  nature,  on  the  earth  or  out  of 
the  earth,  save  one  grand  Whole,  infinitely 


varied,  which  aggregates  itself  into  one.'* 
This  was  the  view  of  things  which  satisfied 
Fillion,  and  for  rejecting  which  Maucuer  was 
killed.  The  strangest  part  of  the  business  is 
that  the  jury  thought  there  were  extenuating 
circumstances  in  the  murder,  and  so  this 
hater  of  priests  escaped  the  guillotine. 

This  is  obviously  a  crime  which  could  have 
been  committed  nowhere  but  in  France.  We 
can  think  of  no  other  Christian  country 
wherfe  priests  are  hated  simply  because  they 
are  priests,  and  where  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  a  fanatic  who  thought  he  was  doing 
the  world  and  man  good  service  if  he  rid  the 
earth  of  one  priest  or  priest's  friend.  In 
Protestant  countries  the  thing  is  ludicrously 
impossible.  We  do  not  suppose  the  fiercest 
disciple  of  the  Reasoner  would  voluntarily 
even  tread  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
corns.  Even  in  other  Catholic  countries, 
where  there  is  a  dislike  of  priests,  this  comes 
from  political  causes  ;  and  priests  are  hated, 
as  in  Italy,  because  they  are  the  servants  of 
tyranny,  and  not  because  they  believe  mira- 
cles, and  wish  to  proselytize.  But  in  France 
there  is  a  deep  feeling  against  priests  quite 
independent  of  the  wrongs  that  priests  have 
done  or  are  likely  to  do,  just  as  there  is  a 
fierce  hatred  of  kings  and  nobles.  How  this 
arose  history  cannot  tell  us.  It  is  true  that 
France  was  badly  governed,  and  that  the  old 
French  aristocracy  was  insolent,  and  pressed 
hardly  on  the  country,  and  that  the  priests 
were  the  friends  of  the  upper  classes.  But 
although  this  might  account  for  the  rising  of 
the  nation  against  its  rulers,  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  wonderful  feeling  of  hatred 
which  burns  in  French  breasts  against  the 
representatives  of  the  old  upper  classes.  The 
French  priests  were  not  worse. than  other 
priests.  They  were  not  opposed  to  such  lib- 
erties as  France  possessed  under  the  old  re- 
gime. On  the  contrary,  De  Tocqueville  has 
shown  that  the  clergy  were  often  the  only 
supporters  of  local  independence.  Nor  had 
the  French  the  misery  of  being  overrun  by  a 
foreign  priesthood,  and  it  is  only  since  the 
Revolution  that  an  Ultramontane  clergy  has 
begun  to  look  to  Rome  more  than  to  Paris  as 
its  capital.  Nor,  again,  was  there  anything 
in  the  French  character,  as  it  appeared  un- 
der the  old  Bourbons,  to  explain  this  violence 
of  feeling.  De  Tocqueville  has  devoted  great 
pains  to  showing  how  the  way  was  paved  for 
the  Revolution,  many  years  before  it  broke 
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out,  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  bureau- 
cratic system.  But  this  only  touches  the 
outside  of  things.  No  one  has  yet  attempted 
to  show  that  there  was  any  preparation  for 
the  Revolution  in  the  French  character.  It 
is  idle  to  try  to  account  for  the  modern  phase 
of  French  feeling  by  speaking  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Germany 
and  Italy  were  equally  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
of  irreligious  contempt  for  things  traditional, 
and  by  a  dreamy  wish  for  change  ;  but  there 
was  never,  in  Germany  or  Italy,  that  frenzied 
persuasion  of  the  horrible  badness  of  old 
things  which  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
French  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
has  colored  their  history  ever  since.  Marat, 
and  Robespierre,  and  their  fellows  come 
upon  us  by  a  sort  of  surprise  in  history,  and 
we  only  lose  the  sense  of  thiff  surprise  be- 
cause we  find  them  substantially  repeated  in 
the  more  recent  history  of  France. 

The  only  historical  phenomenon  to  which 
this  transformation  of  France  can  be  com- 
pared is  that  of  the  rise  of  such  a  religion 
as  Mahometanism.  We  cannot  account  for 
the  appearance  of  Mahometanism.  There  is 
nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  say,  in  the 
old  history  of  the  Arabs,  which  can  be  regarded 
as  fitting  in  with  the  rise  of  such  a  religion. 
But  directly  it  appeared  it  carried  the  Arabs 
with  it.  It  gave  them  a  character  ;  it  creat- 
ed in  them,  by  the  very  process  of  working 
it  out,  a  power  and  a  spirit  they  had  not  be- 
fore. It  filled  them  with  a  longing  to  beat 
down  the  new  enemies  which  their  new  faith 
discovered  for  them.  Outsiders  may  regard 
their  faith  as  a  grand  mistake.  They  may 
easily  show  that  ^Mahometanism  is  a  hard, 
sterile,  deadening  belief.  It  has  swept  over 
the  East  only  to  crush  and  destroy  it.  Wher- 
ever it  has  gone,  it  has  carried  with  it  the 
havoc  of  a  protracted  ruin.  But  its  propa- 
gators were  filled  with  its  influence.  They 
did  not  reason  ;  they  leaped  forth  to  smite 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  vile  despisers  of  their 
prophet.  And  this  is  very  much  what  has 
happened  in  France.  The  fanatical  French- 
man believes  in  the  ideas  of  '89  very  much 
as  the  Mahometan  believes  in  the  Koran. 
He  hates  a  noble  or  a  priest  as  a  Mahometan 
hates  a  Giaour.  A  friend  of  the  priests, 
who  wounds  his  dearest  feelings  by  believing 
in  miracles,  is  to  him  what  an  unbeliever 
who  defiles  a  mosque  is  to  a  Mahometan. 
Any  invasion  of  his  beloved  equality,  any 
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sign  that  there  are  men  whom  the  law  re- 
gards as  higher  and  better  than  he  is,  any  of 
the  hated  claims  of  nobility  to  especial  rev- 
erence, is  like  the  raising  of  the  Cross  above 
the  Crescent.      And  neither  the  Mahometan 
nor  the  Frenchman  feels  or  cares  about  the 
slight  justification  which  history  can   ofier 
him.     ^Mahometanism  is  often  represented  as 
a  deserved  punishment  for  the  frivolities  and 
degradation  of  the  Christians  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.     It  seems  a  severe  retribution  for 
weak  metaphysics  that  large  tracts  of  the 
richest  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia 
should  have  been  laid  waste  for  a  thousand 
years  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chris- 
tianity had  become  a  very  poor  thing  in  most 
of  the  countries  condemned  to  the  desolation 
of  Mahometanism.     In  the  same  way,  there 
was   much  justification  for  a  revolution  in 
France.     Feudalism  was  dying  out  in  Europe, 
but  it  died  hard,  and  it  was  perhaps  benefi- 
cial that  it  should  get  a  blow  that  despatched 
it.     The  old  type  of  kingcraft  and  priestcraft 
was  a  nuisance  that  could  well  be  spared. 
But  fanatics  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
trace  the  slight  grounds  on  which  they  may 
be  shown  to  be  partially  right.     The  Mahom- 
etan has  no  idea  but  to  dash  upon  the  world, 
shouting  his  formula,  and  hoping  to  make  all 
men  shout  it  too.     The  Frenchman  feels  no 
want    or  short-coming   in   his    religion   of 
hatred,  and  he  no  more  vexes  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  has  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  great  Whole  to  put  in  place 
of  what  he  destroys,  than  the  Mahometan 
concerns  himself   about  the    ruins    he    has 
made,  or  mourns  the  decay  of  the  famous 
cities  he  has  reduced  to  squalor  and  beggary. 
In  modern  society,  no  feelings,  however 
strong,  have  uninterrupted  play  ;  no  form  of 
belief  stands   by  itself;    no   interests  exist 
without  counter-interests  to  oppose   them. 
The  French  hater  of  priests  works  in  a  shop 
with  the  friend  of  priests,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  despair  is  met  by  the  zeal  of  Cathol- 
icism.    Order,  too,  must  prevail  in  daily  life, 
unless  a  nation  is  to  be  immersed  in  endless 
misery.     There  must  be  a  government,  and 
in  France  it  has  been  decided  that  there  must 
be  an  official  religion.     Such  men  as  Fillion, 
therefore,  and  the  thousands  who  think  as 
he  did,  only  in  a  less  strong  and  positive 
form,  do  not  come  to  the  surface  in  French 
life.     But  no  one  can  understand  France,  or 
its  position  in  Europe,  who  does  not  take 
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into  account  the  spirit  of  fanatical  hatred  to 
the  representatives  of  the  old  order  of  things 
•which  prevails  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
'  French  population.  It  is  very  much  like  the 
Mahometan  fanaticism  which  lies  smoulder- 
ing in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  pressure 
of  Christian  Europe,  the  necessities  of  the 
sultan,  and  the  strong  arm  of  military  force, 
keep  this  fanaticism  in  obscurity  ;  but  it  is 
there,  and,  if  the  slightest  breath  of  favor 
breathed  on  it  from  the  Porte,  it  would  burst 
into  flames  at  once.  Even  in  quiet  times, 
the  sultan  cannot  afford  to  ignore  its  exist- 
ence, and  is  anxious  to  have  it  known  and 
believed  that  he  is  the  most  faithful  of  the 
faithful.  In  the  same  way,  the  French  Em- 
pire is  always  careful  to  proclaim  that  it, 
and  it  alone,  represents  the  instincts  and  ac- 
knowledges the  claims  and  the  power  of  the 
revolutionary  fanaticism  of  France.  Louis 
Napoleon  not  only  holds  himself  out  as  the 
Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,  but  also  as  the 
chief  Apostle  of  the  Revolution.  Count 
Persigny,  who  has  at  least  the  merit  of  heart- 
ily believing  in  the  empire  he  has  helped  to 
set  up,  bases  its  great  claim  to  the  adherence 
of  Frenchmen  on  the  fact  that  the  empire 


alone  recognizes  France  as  it  really  is.  Oth- 
ers dream  of  a  dominant  Church,  or  of  a 
balanced  Constitution  ;  but  all  this,  as  Count 
Persigny  has  recently  taken  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, is  impossible  in  France.  The  elements 
of  cohesion  which  may  be  observed  to  bind 
together  other  countries  have  been  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mahometans  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  faithful  will  never  permit  them 
to  be  restored.  French  society  is,  to  use  his 
metaphor,  a  heap  of  grains  of  sand,  and 
priests  and  nobles  will  never  bind  it  together 
again.  That  alone  which  can  bind  together 
is  supplied  by  the  empire.  Democracy, 
that  it  may  enjoy  its  proper  power,  requires 
two  things — an  all-pervading  machinery  of 
Government,  and  a  leader  that  can  speak  in 
its  name.  France  has  these  two  things ;  it 
has  its  prefets  and  their  subordinates,  and  it 
has  Louis  Napoleon.  We  in  England  do  not 
admire  either  the  empire  or  that  on  which  it 
rests,  any  more  than  we  admire  Mahome- 
tanism.  But  when  we  are  speculating  on 
France  or  Turkey,  it  is  foolish  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  what  men  really  feel  there,  or  to  the 
consequences  to  which  their  feelings  lead. 


AncamiLOGY  also,  like  everything  else,  has  its 
fashions.  The  latest  stage  of  mediaeval  investi- 
gation on  the  Continent  directs  its  attention  to 
ancient  ecclesiastical  implements  and  dresses,  and 
the  magnificent  joiners',  silversmiths',  embroid- 
erers', weavers'  works  which  have  survived.  Of 
recent  publications  in  this  province  we  notice 
**The  Church-Treasure  of  Basle-Munster,"  by 
J  C.  Buckhardt  and  C.  Riggenbach,  which  contains, 
with  accurate  historical  and  archaeological  illus- 
trations, beautiful  photographs  and  wood-cuts. 
Although  the  principle  treasures  of  Basle,  such 
as  the  famous  altar-piece  of  Henry  II.  and  the 
golden  rose,  are  no  longer  there,  enough  yet  re- 
mains worthy  of  the  highest  attention  and  care- 
ful study.  Another  work  of  this  kind  is  M,  Nohl's 
and  R.  Bogler's  "  Chorstuhle  im  Capitelsaale  des 
Domes  zu  Mainz,"  in  twenty-two  large  folio-sheets 
of  accurate  and  excellent  drawings,  with  an  ar- 
chaeological introduction.  There  is  also  a  farther 
instalment  of  Egle's  "  Mediaeval  Architectural 
Monuments  of  Suabia,"  containing  the  beginning 
of  the  plastic  and  architectonic  treasures  of  Ulm. 


at  least,  the  Parisians  declare.  There  was,  how- 
ever one  little  song  in  the  Opera  Comique,  called 
"  Appres  la  Victoire,"  which,  by  its  singular 
metre,  is  said  to  have  been  highly  displeasing  to 
some  people's  ears,  and  which  it  was  also  con- 
templated to  suppress.  The  following  stanza  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

"  Formez  les  choeurs    .     .    et  que  Pon  danse, 
Melez  vos  refrains, 
Clairons,  tambourins  I 
Ran,  plan  !  plan  !  ta,  ta,  ta  ! 
AUons  en  cadence, 
Fetons  I'abondance  ; 
Chantons  et  dansons 
An  bruit  des  canons  I " 


It  is  calculated  that  700,000  people  had  flocked 
to  Paris  for  the  late  Fete  de  I'Empereur,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  in  ecstacies  of  delight ;  so, 


The  Pope  has  just  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitole  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Empress 
Faustina,  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  re- 
cently found  at  the  villa  Massino,  which  has  been 
acquired  by  the  new  railway  company.  The 
statue  is  of  extreme  elegance  and  beauty,  and 
has,  besides,  preserved  all  the  gilding  and  color- 
ing. It  has  now  been  placed  in  the  "  Gladiator- 
room." 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
THE  OPEN  WINDOW. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  my  Uncle  Jervis  was 
notable  among  us  and  our  acquaintances  for 
always  sleeping  with  his  window  open.  Not 
exactly  in  all  weathers  ;  justice  to  his  memory 
obliges  me  to  state  that  the  beating  rain  and 
the  driving  snow  were  generally  shut  out 
when  they  happened  to  come  on  before  my 
uncle  went  to  rest,  or  he  to  wake  in  the  midst 
of  their  fury — matters  by  no  means  to  be  reck- 
oned on,  for  he  was  an  early-to-bed  and  a 
sound-sleeping  man,  but  except  on  those  rare 
occasions,  his  bedroom  window  stood  open  all 
night  long,  summer  and  winter.  Being  a 
bachelor,  he  had  his  liberty  in  that  as  well 
as  in  other  things, — I  quote  the  honest  man's 
own  words, — and  however  he  had  contracted 
the  habit,  it  appeared  to  serve  him  in  lieu  of 
all  the  peculiarities  with  which  his  state  of 
freedom  is  generally  accredited.  My  uncle 
was  neither  stingy,  fault-finding,  nor  precise  ; 
in  short,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
his  open  window.  It  was  the  one  strong 
point  on  which  our  grown-up  friends  mar- 
velled and  moralized.  We  lived  in  the  oldest 
part  of  Exeter,  and  were  not  partial  to  fresh 
air.  It  was  also  the  point  on  which  myself 
and  contemporaries  took  to  imitating  Uncle 
Jervis,  to  the  serious  disturbance  of  mother 
and  nurse,  and  the  getting  of  sundry  coughs 
and  catarrhs.  But  those  days  of  bold  adven- 
ture and  trouble-giving  passed  away,  with 
many  a  change  of  cares  and  places.  My  con- 
temporaries went  some  into  business,  some 
into  the  grave.  I  got  engaged  ;  went  to  China 
for  seven  years  in  the  service  of  a  tea-com- 
pany ;  came  back  again,  and  was  married  to 
the  present  Mrs.  Makeweight ;  and  had  not 
seen  Uncle  Jervis  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  till 
he  came  to  visit  us  in  our  new  house  at  Clap- 
ham  Rise.  There  had  been  no  quarrel,  but 
mere  separation,  produced  by  seas  and  cir- 
cumstances. My  uncle  was  still  the  travel- 
ling partner  of  a  notable  wine  and  spirit  firm 
in  Bristol,  and  but  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
gray  about  him,  would  have  looked  as  fresh 
and  active  as  when  I  saw  him  last.  Was  it 
his  open  window  that  should  get  the  credit  ? 
Harriet  and  I  discussed  that  problem  together 
with  what  should  be  had  for  dinner  when  he 
came  back  from  the  City.  Young  house- 
keepers are  apt  to  be  fussy  on  such  matters, 
and  she  particularly  congratulated  herself 
that  it  was  Uncle  Jervis  who  must  sleep  in 
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our  spare  room  that  night,  as  our  maid  bad 
broken  the  largest  pane  in  its  window,  and 
the  glazier,  who  had  been  coming  to  mend  it 
for  the  last  fortnight,  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Uncle  Jervis  always  kept  his  window  open, 
and  would  not  mind  a  broken  pane,  of  course. 
I  thought  so  too,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  with 
an  easy  conscience.  Mrs.  ^Makeweight  left  us 
early.  She  had  to  see  that  the  maid  did  not 
break  our  best  china,  or  wet  the  tea  with 
water  that  had  never  boiled  ;  and  being  punc- 
tilious in  those  days  of  early  domesticity,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  mention  the 
broken  bedroom  window,  and  remark  that  I 
knew  he  would  not  care  about  that. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  care,  George,"  said  my 
uncle ;  "  but  you  have  a  shutter  or  some- 
thing to  keep  out  the  night-air." 

"The  night-air!  "  said  I.  "Don't  yoa 
always  sleep  with  your  window  open  ?  I  told 
Harriet  so  a  hundred  times,  or  she  should 
have  sent  for  the  glazier,  and  made  him  mend 
it,  under  pain  of  her  highest  displeasure." 

"  It  is  lucky  that  1  am  not  obliged  to  ver- 
ify all  the  tales  you  told  to  Harriet,  George  ; 
but  you  were  perfectly  correct  as  far  as  your 
knowledge  went,"  said  Uncle  Jervis.  ' '  I  did 
sleep  with  my  window  open,  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  ;  from  my  early  youth,  in  fact,  till 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  a  strange  adven- 
ture frightened  me  out  of  the  practice.  You 
arc  curious  to  hear  the  story,  I  see,  and  it  is 
worth  telling.  Besides,  we  are  alone  here, 
and  one  likes  to  tell  such  tales  to  a  boy  who 
will  listen,  and  not  repeat  indiscreetly.  That 
is  my  estimate  of  you,  George. 

"Strange  to  say,  the  beginning  lies  fifty 
years  back,  when  I  was  at  Dr.  Chancellor's 
school  in  the  Cathedral  Close  of  Exeter.  It 
was  a  select  seminary  for  young  gentlemen, 
where  good  Latin  and  sound  morals  were 
taught ;  and  if  birch  were  not  regarded  as 
the  veritable  tree  of  knowledge,  it  certainly 
did  the  representative  business.  There  were 
nineteen  boys  besides  myself  under  his  tuition 
and  discipline.  The  doctor  never  received 
beyond  that  number,  saying  it  was  as  much 
as  he  could  manage.  I  am  not  going  to  give 
you  a  complete  account  of  my  school  and 
schoolfellows,  having  forgotten  most  of  them 
myself;  but  there  was  one  among  the  twenty 
at  Dr.  Chancellor's  whom  they  had  all  cause 
to  remember ;  his  name  was  Linton  South- 
well. I  believe  the  Christian  name  came 
from  his  mother's  family  ;  but  we  called  him 
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Lint.  He  was  the  only  and  orphan  child  of 
a  country  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  that  part  of  Devon,  and 
heir  to  Southwell  Manor,  a  comfortable  estate 
with  mansion  and  park  some  five  miles  from 
Exeter.  None  of  us  knew  Lint's  age.  He 
looked  about  twelve,  but  was  probably  older, 
for  the  boy  labored  under  a  curved  or  de- 
formed spine,  with  its  usual  consequence, 
general  delicacy  of  health.  There  must  have 
been  a  peculiar  crack  in  his  brain  too.  It 
was  not  perceptible  in  Lint's  talk  or  looks  : 
the  former  was  like  that  of  boys  in  general ; 
the  latter,  though  sickly  and  wizened,  were 
by  no  means  silly.  He  got  on  tolerably  with 
his  lessons,  wrote  very  decent  exercises,  stood 
the  half-yearly  examinations  as  well  as  most 
of  the  twenty,  and  took  a  creditable  part  in 
all  our  quiet  plays,  the  active  and  rough  ones 
being  rather  bej^ond  him.  But  there  was  a 
spirit  of  mischief,  or  rather  of  malice  in  the 
heir  of  Southwell  Manor,  which,  for  activity 
and  ingenuity,  I  never  saw  equalled.  If  any 
boy  in  the  school  had  written  a  copy,  got  a 
new  book,  or  bought  a  new  plaything  of  which 
he  was  particularly  proud  and  careful.  Lint 
never  rested  till  it  was  damaged,  if  not  totally 
spoiled,  by  some  contrivance  of  his.  The 
trouble  he  gave  himself,  and  the  cunning  he 
displayed  in  upsetting  ink-bottles,  overturn- 
ing desks,  and  letting  heavy  slates  fall  just 
where  they  were  sure  to  work  the  requisite 
destruction,  were  truly  marvellous.  There 
was  not  always  a  visible  motive  :  sometimes 
it  might  have  been  spiteful  envy  of  things  in 
which  his  schoolfellows  happened  to  excel 
him  ;  but  more  frequently  it  seemed  to  be  the 
pure  love  of  destroying  whatever  other  peo- 
ple took  pride  or  found  pleasure  in.  I  have 
known  him  run  considerable  risk,  and  wait 
for  hours,  to  get  an  opportunity  of  splashing 
the  usher's  best  coat  with  ink,  or  breaking 
Dr.  Chancellor's  favorite  spectacles. 

There  was  a  tradition  in  the  school  that 
Lint  had  been  frightened  in  his  infancy,  some 
.said  by  a  mad  bull,  some  by  a  monkey.  No- 
body was  clear  on  the  tale ;  but  most  of  the 
boys  were  inclined  to  believe  that  his  deform- 
ity and  withered  looks  were  somehow  owing 
to  that  incident.  If  the  like  had  ever  taken 
place,  Lint  seemed  inclined  to  turn  his  expe- 
rience to  account  on  all  around  him  ;  his  pro- 
pensity for  spoiling  things  was,  if  possible, 
exceeded  by  his  zeal  to  surprise  and  frighten. 
Hiding  himself  in  the  most  unlikely  placfa, 


uttering  the  most  unearthly  sounds,  and  pop- 
ping out  at  the  most  unguarded  minutes,  were 
the  smallest  of  Lint's  performances  in  that 
line.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  pocket- 
money  on  masks,  was  caught  at  least  once  a 
quarter  stealing  through  the  bedrooms  with 
a  sheet  wrapped  about  him  ;  and  his  chosen 
pastime  was  to  look  with  a  horrible  grin 
through  any  of  the  windows  which  happened 
to  be  left  uncurtained  at  nightfall,  no  weather 
keeping  the  delicate  boy  from  slipping  out  for 
that  purpose.  Nothing  but  latent  insanity 
could  account  for  those  strange  and  trouble- 
some ways.  Neither  I  nor  any  of  my  school- 
fellows were  intelligent  enough  to  think  so  at 
the  time,  but  Dr.  Chancellor  probably  knew 
it ;  and  that,  together  with  the  general  del- 
icacy of  Lint's  health,  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  the  good  doctor  departed  from 
his  established  rule,  and  spared  the  birch  to 
a  degree  which  astonished  and  rather  dis- 
pleased us  all.  Lint  Southwell  escaped  pun- 
ishment for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which 
would  have  insured  the  highest  penalties  to 
anybody  else.  He  got  more  admonitions  than 
any  boy  in  school,  was  more  frequently  sent 
for  to  Dr.  Chancellor's  study,  and  lectured 
by  Mrs.  Chancellor  in  the  back-parlor, — we 
were  all  boarders,  and  she  did  the  domestic 
government, — but  Lint  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure exempted  from  what  the  doctor  called  the 
consequences  of  insubordination,  and  the  tale 
went  that  his  relations  had  specially  stipu- 
lated and  paid  for  the  immunity.  They  were 
few  in  number,  but  near  in  blood,  consisting, 
as  far  as  we  knew,  of  Captain  Southwell,  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  daughter,  being  uncle, 
aunt,  and  cousins  to  Lint. 

The  captain  being  a  younger  brother,  had 
gone  early  into  the  army^  by  way  of  pro- 
vision, was  said  to  have  done  duty  like  a  gal- 
lant ojficer,  but  lost  an  arm  in  one  of  the 
battles  of  the  Peninsula,  and  retired  on  half- 
pay.  His  wife  had  been  one  of  the  Devon- 
shire belles  in  her  time  ;  but  she  had  no 
fortune.  His  son  and  daughter  had  grown 
up  to  inherit  their  mother's  good  looks  and 
their  father's  high  spirit,  but  other  inheri- 
tance they  had  none  ;  and  as  there  was  noth- 
ing else  for  the  children  of  country  gentry 
in  my  young  days,  the  son  was  a  poor  ensign 
never  out  of  debts  and  diflBculties,  and  the 
daughter  a -fisher  of  men — that  is  to  say,  of 
eligible  matches — at  all  the  county  balls.  It 
was  agreed  among  the  gossips  of  Exeter — and 
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few  toTrns  were  richer  in  the  like — that  if 
Captain  Southwell  had  not  been  appointed 
guardian  of  his  nephew,  and  care-taker  of  the 
mansion  and  estate  till  Lint  came  of  age,  the 
family  would  have  had  little  to  live  and  dress 
upon.  As  it  was,  they  were  highly  respected 
people ;  resided  in  Southwell  Hall ;  paid 
their  tradespeople,  though  on  rather  lengthy 
credit ;  kept  a  genteel  establishment ;  saw 
company  occasionally,  and  made  themselves 
agreeable  to  high  and  low.  Everybody  said 
it  was  a  pity  that  they  must  turn  out  when 
the  boy  at  Dr.  Chancellor's  came  to  his  ma- 
jority, with  that  deformed  spine,  wizened 
face,  and  odd,  ungainly  disposition.  But  the 
Southwells  did  not  appear  to  vex  themselves 
about  that,  nor  to  grudge  the  poor  nephew 
his  prospects ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
universally  allowed  to  have  done  their  duty 
kindly  and  considerately  by  the  boy.  He  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Chancellor's  school  because  no 
tutor  could  manage  him  at  home  ;  some  peo- 
ple said  because  no  servant  would  stay  in  the 
house  with  him  and  his  habits  of  singular 
mischief.  Ho  was  supplied  with  pocket- 
money,  and  well  looked  after  in  the  matter 
of  comforts  and  conveniences.  Mrs.  Chan- 
cellor had  the  special  charge  of  his  personal 
well-being.  The  carriage  came  for  him  as 
Bure  as  the  holidays  came  round.  His  uncle, 
his  aunt,  or  his  cousins  were  calling  to  inquire 
for  him  every  week ;  and  the  medical  man 
was  to  be  sent  for  if  ever  Lint  said  he  was 
the  least  out  of  sorts. 

"  Such  and  so  situated  was  my  remembered 
schoolfellow.  I  did  not  dislike  him  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  boys  did,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  them  had  occasion  to  like 
Lint.  They  had  all  been  plagued  by  hira 
more  or  less,  as  time  and  opportunity  served, 
been  vexed  at  his  getting  off,  and  made  en- 
deavors to  pay  him  back  in  his  own  coin ; 
but  one  transaction  brought  him  and  me  into 
more  direct  and  unlucky  collision. 

"  Dr.  Chancellor  was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
art  of  drawing ;  he  practised  it  with  success, 
did  his  best  to  make  the  whole  twenty  do 
likewise,  and  gave  special  encouragement  to 
any  boy  who  happened  to  excel  in  it.  I  was 
one  of  the  select  few.  However  little  of  a 
draughtsman  now,  my  performances  were 
then  the  subject  of  Dr.  Chancellor's  frequent 
praise,  and  my  own  abundant  pride ;  and 
when  the  benevolent  ladies  of  the  close  got 
up  a  bazaar, — I  think  it  was  for  the  Church 


Missionary  Society, — the  doctor's  best  hands 
with  the  pencil  were  set  to  work,  and  myself 
among  them,  to  make  a  prize-drawing  of  Ex- 
eter Cathedral.  The  successful  effort  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  a  splendid  portfolio,  color- 
box,  and  pencil-case.  It  was  afterwards  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  bazaar,  with  the  maker's 
name  clearly  written  below,  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mission.  My  attempt  had 
been  pronounced,  almost  from  its  commence- 
ment, the  winning-card.  The  doctor's  opin- 
ion of  it  was  so  decided  that  my  rivals  did 
not  think  of  competition,  but  only  finished 
their  work  for  form's  sake.  Mrs.  Chancellor 
had  talked  of  it  everywhere  ;  my  friends  had 
called  to  see  it ;  the  bazaar- week  was  ap- 
proaching, and  I  was  giving  my  cathedral 
some  finishing  touches,  one  wet,  Saturday 
evening,  when  I  perceived  Lint  busy  about 
my  desk.  My  experience  told  me  he  was 
benfc  on  mischief.  I  had  kept  my  drawing 
well  out  of  his  reach  all  the  time  of  its  prep- 
aration. I  had  taken  a  resolution  not  to 
mind  anything  he  should  say,  or  do  anything 
he  should  want,  till  it  was  out  of  my  hands ; 
but  Lint  ^vas  not  to  be  so  easily  foiled  in  his 
cherished  design. 

"  While  I  was  occrrpied  in  admiring  my  ca- 
thedral, he  discovered  that  there  was  a  large 
inkstand  put  out  of  the  way  on  a  shelf  imme- 
diately over  my  desk.  Before  I  was  aware  of 
his  intentions,  the  little  wretch  had  got  on  the 
form  behind  me,  caught  at  the  inkstand,  as  if 
to  take  it  off  the  shelf;  and  the  exclamations 
of  my  schoolfellows,  who  perceived  what  he 
was  about,  were  accompanied  by  its  dowTicomo 
on  my  drawing,  with  a  cataract  of  ink,  which 
splashed  up  into  my  face,  and  ran  down  upon 
the  floor.  The  cardboard  was  soaked  through 
— the  work  of  a  full  fortnight,  the  pride  of 
my  heart  and  of  Dr.  Chancellor's  was  utterly 
destroyed:  not  a  line,  not  a  vestige  of  my 
cathedral  visible,  but  one  black  mass  of  ink, 
and  the  bazaar  was  to  open  on  Monday.  I 
was  a  strong  boy,  with  a  great  turn  for  box- 
ing, though  the  noble  science  was  not  allowed 
place  or  practice  in  that  select  seminary,  and 
in  my  indignation  I  would  have  taken  such 
vengeance  on  the  evil-doer  as  would  have 
kept  him  from  further  mischief,  by  finishing 
his  days  on  the  spot ;  but  as  he  fled  from  me 
crying  out,  '  I  couldn't  help  it ;  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,' — that  was  Lint's  style 
on  such  occasions, — we  both  ran  against  the 
doctor,  who  had  been  absent  for  the  moment, 
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but  retnrncd  in  timeto^ee  Lint's  performance 
through  the  half-open  door,  though  not  in 
time  to  prevent  it.  The  good  man's  wrath 
was  almost  as  great  as  my  own .  He  had  taken 
nearly  equal  pride  in  the  drawing ;  and  its 
wilful  destruction  was  so  flagrant  a  crime  in 
his  eyes,  that  it  overcame  the  doctor's  usual 
charity  or  prudence,  and  Lint  did  not  get  off 
that  time.  He  was  seized  as  a  felon  caught 
in  the  act,  and  punished  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  entire  school.  The  discipline  was  given 
with  good-will,  though  not  with  extra  sever- 
ity ;  but  the  shrieks  of  the  culprit  were  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  by  those  who  heard 
them.  I  believe  the  doctor  entirely  lost  his 
character  among  the  benevolent  ladies  of  the 
close,  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  that 
didn't  send  in  a  servant  to  inquire  what  dread- 
ful accident  had  happened,  and  the  execution 
of  his  justice  had  to  be  curtailed  on  account 
of  two  policemen  knocking  at  the  street-door. 
How  Lint  could  make  such  a  noise,  was  a 
marvel  to  us  all.  His  exertions  in  that  line, 
however,  made  him  appear  so  ill,  when  the 
business  was  fairly  done,  that  the  doctor  be- 
gan to  repent  of  his  haste,  and  I  would  have 
given  my  drawing  in  its  pristine  beauty  to 
have  had  no  part  in  the  matter.  Lint's  ill- 
ness was  mostly  sham ,  as  we  soon  found  out ; 
but  the  people  in  Soutliwell  Hall,  though 
they  could  not  have  heard  his  shrieks,  got 
.news  of  them,  and  next  day  the  captain  ar- 
rived in  his  carriage  to  have  a  serious  dis- 
course with  Dr.  Chancellor  in  the  study,  and 
take  his  nephew  home.  The  captain  was  a 
sensible  man.  Whatever  passed  between  the 
doctor  and  him,  he  took  his  leave  gravely, 
but  not  in  angry  fashion.  Lint  went  home 
with  him,  to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the 
school ;  we  would  have  made  a  bonfire,  but 
for  fear  of  Dr.  Chancellor,  who  had  lost  a 
well-paying  pupil,  and  was  consequently  out 
of  humor  for  some  days. 

"  Things  went  on  in  their  usual  course. 
The  bazaar  was  held  without  my  drawing, 
and  nobody  else  exhibited ;  the  doctor  said 
there  were  none  of  the  drawings  good  enough, 
and  we  thought  he  wanted  to  please  the  South- 
wells, by  keeping  the  whole  business  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind.  There  was  therefore 
a  terror  among  us  that  Lint  might  come  back 
to  school ;  but  our  minds  were  relieved  on 
that  point  about  a  fortnight  after,  when  it 
became  rumored  that  the  Southwells  were 
gobg  to  the  Continent,  and  taking  their 


nephew  with  them.  A  trip  to  the  Continent 
was  not  so  common  among  the  west-country 
gentlemen  then  as  it  is  now.  Some  people 
thought  they  had  overrun  the  constable,  and 
were  going  to  try  cheap  living ;  some,  that 
the  captain  was  going  to  place  his  unmanage- 
able nephew  at  school  in  France  or  Germany, 
where  he  had  less  chance  of  being  spoiled 
than  at  home.  The  Southwells  rather  en- 
couraged the  latter  opinion,  as  far  as  anything 
could  be  got  out  of  them  by  their  curious  i 
friends  ;  but  away  they  went,  husband  and  I 
wife,  son,  daughter,  and  nephew.  The  best 
part  of  the  hall  was  shut  up,  the  servants 
were  put  on  board-wages,  and  we  heard  noth- 
ing of  them  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  Captain  Southwell's 
man  of  business,  with  whom  Dr.  Chancellor 
had  dealings  and  acquaintance,  told  him  that 
Master  Linton  was  very  ill  at  Hamburg, 
where  the  family  were  stopped  on  his  ac- 
count, because  the  sickness  had  been  sudden  ; 
but  he  hoped  the  boy  would  soon  recover, 
and  they  should  return  to  Southwell  Hall. 
The  next  news  from  the  attorney  startled  the 
good  doctor,  for  he  had  been  expecting  Lint 
back  again,  but  I  don't  think  it  grieved  any 
of  his  scholars  but  myself.  The  poor  boy  had 
died  in  Hamburg  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
which  his  constitution  was  too  weak  to  stand, 
and  the  Southwells  were  bringing  home  his 
corpse  to  lay  it  beside  his  father  and  mother  in 
the  family  vault.  They  had  done  their  duty 
handsomely  by  the  orphan,  and  good  people 
said  it  was  a  reward  from  Providence  that  he 
should  thus  be  called  away,  and  leave  them  his 
inheritance  of  Southwell  Manor.  They  came 
home  in  deep  mourning,  and  made  a  solemn 
funeral  for  poor  Lint ;  it  was  attended  by  the 
half  of  Exeter,  and  many  of  the  county  gentry. 
The  boys  of  Dr.  Chancellor's  school  were  there 
with  crape  on  their  hats,  though  I  was  the 
only  one  among  them  that  felt  anything  like 
sorrow ;  not  that  I  had  any  more  reason  to 
regret  the  departed,  but  it  went  to  my  heart 
that  the  poor  sickly  boy  should  have  been 
punished  and  taken  from  school  on  my  ac- 
count, and  that  the  next  thing  I  saw  of  him 
was  his  coffin.  They  laid  him  in  the  vault, 
and  I  went  back  to  school.  The  Southwells 
took  full  possession  of  the  hall  and  manor, 
became  established  people,  with  no  chance  of 
being  turned  out,  and  prospered  accordingly. 
The  son  got  a  captain's  commission ;  the 
daughter  got  a  major  from  Lidia.    The  fam- 
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ily  saw  more  life,  exhibited  more  grandeur, 
but  kept,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  hand,  like 
people  who  had  seen  hard  times, 

''Now,  George,  there  is  the  first  division 
of  my  story.  The  other  goes  far  into  after- 
years,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  chances 
and  changes  between.  I  had  been  doing  a 
man's  work,  and  filling  a  man's  place,  though 
it  was  that  of  a  single  one,  in  the  world.  I 
had  got  from  a  clerkship  to  be  a  travelling 
partner,  and  done  business  for  the  firm,  as  I 
ftpi  doing  it  still,  in  all  the  British,  and  half 
^e  continental  towns.  My  schooldays,  with 
their  joys  and  troubles,  had  melted  from  my 
memory,  and  grown  dim  in  the  distance  of 
time,  except  those  unforgetable  landmarks  on 
which  the  mind  ever  looks  back;  and  the 
scenes  and  doings  of  Dr.  Chancellor's  school 
were  among  them.  The  few  companions  of 
that  time  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  in  busi- 
ness or  friendship  were  all  hard-headed  men 
like  myself,  and  much  occupied  with  having 
and  holding,  with  families  and  firms ;  but 
sometimes,  when  any  chance  recollection 
brought  them  up,  we  used  to  talk  and  laugh 
over  the  old  days  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  and 
particularly  the  mischievous  deeds  of  poor 
Lint  Southwell,  which  were  so  grievous  then, 
and  seemed  such  trifles  now. 

"  Well,  it  was  thirty  years,  good  measure, 
since  we  had  seen  the  last  of  them,  and  our 
wine  and  spirit  trade  had  brought  me  to  the 
rich  old  town  of  Hamburg.  Our  house  gen- 
erally does  a  good  stroke  of  business  there  in 
the  distilled  department.  I  had  accomjplished 
one  already,  and  retired  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  an  old-fashioned  but  respectable  hotel 
kept  by  Christina  Ramsay,  a  widow,  and  a 
Scotchwoman  from  Leith .  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  there  are  more  Scotch  people  in  Ham- 
burg than  any  other  sort  of  foreigners ;  in- 
deed, they  are  scarcely  foreigners  at  all,  many 
of  their  families  having  lived  there  for  two  or 
three  generations.  But  to  them  all,  and  to 
British  travellers  generally,  when  they  were 
not  too  grand  or  fashionable,  Christina  Ram- 
say's house  was  known  as  one  where  real 
comfort  and  moderate  charges  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  therefore  much  frequented, 
though  rather  out  of  the  way,  in  a  narrow 
street  of  that  old  part  of  Hamburg  built  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Akter. 

"  Mrs.  Ramsay  knew  me,  for  I  had  been  at 
her  house  before.    It  was  rather  full  when  I 


arrived  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  when  the  summer  heat 
still  lingered,  though  the  nights  were  grow- 
ing long.  She  found  me  a  comfortable  room, 
however ;  it  was  on  the  second  floor  back. 
Let  me  observe,  Mrs.  Ramsay  occupied  the 
whole  house,  though  private  people,  except 
very  wealthy,  live  in  flats  in  Hamburg.  The 
window  looked  out  on  the  black  roofs  of  some 
low  buildings  which  served  for  stables  to  the 
hotel,  and  immediately  beyond  rose  the  equally 
black  walls  of  high  old  houses  belonging  to 
another  street.  'Never  mind,'  said  I;  'I 
will  get  fresh  air,  any  way,'  opening  the  win- 
dow as  far  as  it  would  go,  for  the  early  Ger- 
mans seemed  to  have  all  gone  to  bed  in  the 
opposite  houses ;  and  being  heartily  tired,  I 
undressed,  and  got  quickly  into  bed,  after 
seeing  that  my  door  was  securely  fastened. 

"  I  fell  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  my  bead 
vras  on  the  pillow,  and  must  have  slept  for 
some  hours,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  min- 
gled sensation  of  lights  and  sounds  in  my  room^ 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  moon,  which  had 
risen  above  the  tops  of  the  opposite  houses, 
and  was  shining  right  into  my  window  with 
that  intense  brilliancy  peculiar  to  her  waning 
time  in  the  nights  of  autumn.  But  by  her 
light  1  also  saw  a  white,  ghastly  face  looking 
in  upon  mcwith  a  grin  of  such  hideous  mirth 
and  malice  as  chilled  my  blood,  and  I  knew 
it  at  the  same  instant  to  be  that  of  my  long 
dead  and  buried  schoolfellow,  Linton  South- 
well !  I  never  thought  myself  wanting  in 
courage,  and  have  had  some  occasion  for 
it  in  my  time,  but  at  that  sight  my  reason 
and  manhood  utterly  forsook  me  ;  I  drew  the 
bedclothes  over  my  head  in  the  extremity  of 
terror,  and  for  all  the  wealth  of  rich  and  busy 
Hamburg,  I  could  not  have  looked  up  for  at 
least  two  or  three  minutes.  Then  my  mind 
gathered  strength  again  ;  I  raised  myself,  de- 
termined to  address  the  apparition,  though  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  could  have  done  it ;  but 
there  was  nothing  there :  the  bright  moon 
still  shone  through  the  window,  and  made 
everything  on  my  table  visible ;  the  whole 
neighborhood  lay  still  as  death ;  and  I  sat 
there  on  my  bed,  with  bristling  hair  and  chat- 
tering teeth,  expecting  another  appearance, 
for  some  minutes  more.  At  last,  I  sum- 
moned resolution  enough  to  rise  and  go  to 
the  window.  It  was  the  most  desperate  ef- 
fort I  ever  made  in  my  life.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  but  the  black  roofs  below,  the 
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black  •walls  opposite  ;  the  flood  of  moonlight 
poured  down  between  them,  and  the  exceed- 
ing darkness  of  the  corners  it  did  not  reach. 
I  closed  the  window,  and  fastened  it  down, 
blind,  curtains,  and  all ;  nothing  earthly 
would  have  induced  me  to  go  to  bed  again 
and  leave  it  open.  I  struck  a  match,  lit  my 
candle,  and  looked  at  my  watch — it  was  half- 
past  one ;  there  was  many  an  hour  till  day- 
break yet,  and  the  thought  made  me  shudder. 
Tired  as  I  had  gone  to  bed,  sleep  was  now 
impossible.  I  dressed  myself,  drank  a  quan- 
tity of  cold  water,  for  I  was  positively  faint, 
and  sat  down,  hoping  my  German  candle  would 
hold  out  till  morning.  It  did  hold  out,  and  I 
sat  there  trying  to  think,  trying  to  read,  and, 
1  believe,  half  sleeping,  till  daybreak  came, 
and  the  early  household  began  to  stir.  Let 
me  honestly  confess  that  never  was  any  sound 
more  grateful  to  my  ear  than  the  first  of  their 
movements,  and  never  any  sight  so  welcome 
as  the  first  creeping  in  of  the  early  gray.  But 
the  daylight,  with  all  the  life  it  woke  around 
me  could  not  dispel  the  conviction  of  the 
night.  It  waa  not  possible  to  entertain  the 
idea  that  my  eyes  or  imagination  had  deceived 
me.  I  had  seen  the  face  of  the  boy  whose 
funeral  I  attended  thirty  years  before,  look- 
ing in  at  my  open  window.  It  was  a  face  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  stamped  on  my  memory 
by  many  an  unpleasant  recollection,  which, 
strange  to  say,  last  men  longest.  In  short, 
I  had  seen  Lint  Southwell's  ghost.  I  could 
not  doubt  the  fact ;  but  I  would  not  speak  of 
it :  the  thing  was  too  terribly  real,  and  peo- 
ple would  only  laugh  at  me  for  weakness  and 
superstition  ;  but  to  remain  in  Mrs.  Ramsay's 
house  for  another  night  and  risk  the  same 
sight  again  I  could  not,  though  why  the 
spirit  should  have  chosen  to  appear  to  me 
there,  seemed  unaccountable,  till  I  recollected 
that  it  was  at  Hamburg  Lint  had  died,  and 
probably  in  that  very  hotel,  the  Southwells 
being  English  travellers,  and  likely  to  pat- 
ronize it.  I  would  have  tried  to  get  informa- 
tion out  of  Mrs.  Ramsay  on  that  subject,  but 
could  not  collect  my  thoughts  sufficiently  to 
go  about  it  with  anything  like  the  requisite 
calmness.  To  get  out  of  her  house  and  out 
of  the  town  before  another  night  fell,  was  my 
one  object,  and  I  accomplished  it  so  far  as  to 
sleep  at  a  Danish  inn  in  Altona,  which  lay 
near  enough  for  my  business  with  the  Ham- 
burg merchants.  I  thought  the  shrewd 
Scotchwoman  suspected  that  there  was  some 
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particular  cause  for  my  hasty  departure,  bulT 
either  her  national  prudence  or  hotel-keeping 
experience  kept  her  silent,  and  I  went  my 
way. 

"  That  is  the  second  division  of  my  story, 
George,  and  you  will  allow  it  is  a  strange 
one.  I  kept  it  shut  up  in  my  own  memory, 
however,  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  talk 
on  a  subject  of  such  fear  and  horror — for  the 
mirth  and  malice  in  that  ghastly  fape  seemed 
to  have  a  terrible  reference  to  the  terms  on 
which  Lint  and  I  parted  at  Dr.  Chancellor's 
school — and  partly  from  the  conviction  that 
my  most  confidential  friend  would  set  me 
down  as  superstitious,  if  he  did  not  say  so. 
I  shut  the  secret  in  myself;  but  I  kept  my 
window  closed  thenceforth  in  all  my  sleepings 
at  homeand  abroad,  however  sultry  the  night, 
however  close  the  room  ;  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  shut  my  eyes  with  the 
thought  that  they  might  open  to  see  that  face 
looking  in  upon  me  again.  You  may  think 
me  weak,  George,  but  seeing  is  believing,  and 
the  recollection  haunted  me  like  a  special  ex- 
perience or  revelation,  dividing  my  life  from 
that  of  other  men,  as  one  who  liad  come  face 
to  face  with  the  returning  dead,  and  received 
a  demonstration  that  old-world  tales  were 
true.  The  thing  never  occurred  again,  but  I 
lived  in  the  dread  of  it,  not  in  daylight  or  in 
business — they  have  concerns  enough  to  oc- 
cupy a  man, — but  nobody  ever  remarked  that 
I  was  chanored  or  become  singular,  like  the 
ghost-seers  of  old  stories.  My  solitary  hours 
by  the  .fireside  in  long  winter  evenings,  and 
my  waking  times  by  night,  were  rendered 
terrible  by  fears  and  fancies  ;  unusual  sounds 
startled  me ;  I  had  a  terror  of  looking  into 
dark  corners  ;  and  more  than  once  I  found 
my  imagination  playing  me  the  trick  of  bring- 
ing back  that  fearful  face  when  the  candle 
burned  low,  or  a  moonbeam  crept  in  at  the 
window.  I  know  it  made  me  go  out  more 
into  company  and  public  amusements  ;  and  I 
believe  I  got  the  character  of  a  gentleman  to 
be  looked  after  in  the  hotels  I  frequented, 
from  the  habit  of  keeping  a  light  in  my  room 
all  night. 

"  Well,  years  passed  under  that  remem- 
brance. I  saw  nothing  more  of  the  super- 
natural ;  but  I  knew  what  I  had  seen,  and 
resolved  to  tell  it  to  some  thoughtful  friend 
before  I  left  this  world.  It  is  strange  that 
nobody  likes  to  carry  a  secret  of  any  kind 
with  him.    I  never  went  back  to  Mrs.  Ram- 
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Bay's,  though  I  always  intended  to  take  some 
opportunity  of  questioning  her  concerning  the 
Southwells,  if  they  had  stopped  at  her  house, 
and  if  the  death  had  taken  place  there.  But 
back  to  stop  in  it  myself  I  could  not  go  ;  and 
when  business  did  lead  me  to  Hamburg,  I 
could  find  no  excuse  for  catechizing  the  good 
woman.  At  last  I  heard  she  had  given  up 
business,  and  returned  to  her  native  Scotland  ; 
and  as  my  travels  were  occasionally  in  that 
direction,  I  set  about  inquiring  after  her  in 
Leifch  and  Edinburgh,  and  soon  found  out 
that  she  had  established  herself  in  genteel 
privacy  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  but  hand- 
some houses  of  Baxter's  Place,  Leith  Walk. 
To  call  on  the  highly  respectable  widow,  at 
whose  house  I  had  been  made  so  comfortable, 
and  received  so  many  kindly  attentions,  and 
inquire  after  her  health  and  welfare,  would 
not  be  a  remarkable  movement.  With  that 
apology,  I  could  enter  into  conversation,  make 
my  queries,  and  learn  if  any  one  else  had 
shared  in  my  experience  of  her  back-room. 

*'  The  call  was  accordingly  made.  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  though  rather  more  gray  and  wrin- 
kled, was  still  upright  and  active,  and  had 
all  the  shrewd  sense  and  keen  observation  of 
her  former  days.  She  recognized  me  at  once, 
seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and  we  were  soon 
seated  together  in  her  comfortable  parlor. 
Of  course,  there  was  a  preface  of  talk  on 
general  subjects — the  state  of  the  weather 
and  of  the  times,  and  the  doings,  well  or  ill, 
of  mutual  acquaintances.  At  length,  I  drew 
the  talk  to  her  hotel  in  Hamburg.  It  had 
been  a  satisfactory  speculation  ;  she  had  real- 
ized a  decent  profit  on  the  business,  sold  it 
advantageously,  and  retired,  to  spend  the 
last  of  her  days  in  peace  and  quietness. 
The  house  was  a  good  one,  Mrs.  Ramsay 
averred,  and  would  pay  the  person  who  had 
taken  it  from  her ;  it  was  so  well  known  to 
Scotch  and  English  travellers.  'But,  sir,' 
slic  continued,  '  you  never  came  back  after 
that  night  you  slept  in  the  back-room — it 
will  be  seven  years  ago  come  Lammas.  You 
saw  something  that  disturbed  you,  sir,  I  am 
of  opinion,  though  you  did  not  mention  it.' 

"  '  Why  did  you  think  so  ? '  said  I. 

*' '  Well,  I'll  just  tell  you,  sir,  as  it  is  all 
over  now,  and  I  have  often  wished  to  get  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  in  private  on 
the  point,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  clear  up  dark 
and  doubtful  matters,  if  we  can,'  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay.     '  In  one  of  the  houses  opposite 
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your  window  there  was  living  at  that  time, 
and  for  many  a  year  before,  a  very  decent 
body  from  England.     She  had  been  a  soldier's 
wife  in  her  time ;  her  husband  had  been  ser- 
vant to  a  gentleman  called  Captain   South- 
well all  the  fighting-time  in  Spain  and  Port- 
ugal.    The   soldier  was  dead,  and  she  had 
married  a  German  ;  he  was  mate  of  a  ship 
trading  between  Hull  and  Hamburg,  and  she 
lived  in  that  house  because  it  was  near  the 
docks.     AVell,  she  was  a  decent  body,  as  I 
said,  only  she  liked  a  little  drop  strong  at  a 
time,  and  got  plenty  to  spend  on  it  in  this 
way.     Captain  Southwell   being  out  of  the 
army,  and  on  his  travels,  came  to  Hamburg, 
and  left  a  boy  in  her  care.     I  don't  think  he 
was  the  captain's  son,  but  some  relation.    At 
any  rate,  they  said  he  had  always  been  a  bit 
daft,  and  went  out  of  the  remains  of  his  judg- 
4nent  when  travelling  with  the  captain.     I 
don't  know  why  the  gentleman  thought  proper 
to  leave  him  with  my  back-door  nciglibor. 
When   the   honest  woman   got  a  drop   too 
much,  she  used  to  talk  about  the  right  she 
had  to  be  well  paid,  and  the  service  she  did 
to  Captain  Southwell  by  keeping  the  boy.     I 
never  could  get  any  explanation  on  the  sub- 
ject from  her,  sober  or  otherwise,  and  I  had 
my  own  business  to  mind  ;  but  it  is  my  opin- 
ion, that  if  they  profited  by  the  boarder  in 
that  house,  they  had  a  heavy  handful  of  him. 
He  was  a  great  example  of  the  crook  in  the 
lot,  sir,  being  small  and  withered  like  all  his 
days.     There  was  no  change  that  one  could 
notice  in  him,  boy  or  man.     He  was  out- 
wardly deformed,  and  inwardly  astray  ;  as 
active  as  a  monkey,  and  far  more  mischiev- 
ous ;  full  of  troublesome  tricks,  in  the  way 
of  destroying  things  and  frightening  people. 
I  judge  you  got  a  sight  of  him,  sir.     After 
you  left  our  house,  and  I  had  done  wonder- 
ing what  you  found  uncomfortable  in  it,  a 
cousin  of  my  neighbor's  husband,  the  German 
mate,  happened  to  sleep  in  your  room,  and  he 
found  out  that  the  creature  had  a  practice  of 
getting  out  of  a  closet-window,  which  nobody 
thought  of  fastening,  and  then,  down  upon 
the  stable-roof,  for  no  purpose  that  could  be 
guessed  but  to  make  fearful  faces  at  any  of 
my  windows  he  chanced  to  find  uncurtained 
after  nightfall.     I  judged  what  had  disturbed 
you  then,  sir,  and  meant  to  explain  the  mat- 
ter on  the  first  quiet  opportunity  ;    for  my 
neighbors,  poor  bodies,  were  particular  about 
keeping  their  charge  very  private .     I  suppose 
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it  was  a  condition  of  their 'getting  the  busi- 
ness to  do  ;  the  old  woman  said  as  much,  and 
so  did  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  who  lived 
in  the  house,  and  helped  her  to  manage  the 
boy.  I  believe  they  did  their  duty  honestly, 
and  a  hard  duty  it  was.  Master  Southwell, 
as  they  called  him,  had  been  with  them  long 
before  I  came  to  the  house,  and  outlasted  the 
old  woman  who  first  got  the  charge  of  him  ; 
but  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  to  call  him 
away,  sir,  the  winter  before  I  left  Hamburg ; 
so  there  is  no  harm  in  telling  you  the  story, 
just  to  take  off  any  false  impressions  that 
might  be  on  your  mind  concerning  my  old 
bouse.' 

"  The  story  did  take  a  false  impression  off 
my  mind  in  good  earnest.  Mrs.  Ramsay  never 
knew  the  full  extent  of  it.  One  would  not 
like  to  own  how  much  one  had  been  fright- 
ened by  the  sight  of  what  was  no  ghost  after 
all.     Had  the  explanation  never  come  to  my 
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ears,  I  should  have  believed  in  Lint  South- 
well's apparition  to  my  dying  day,  and  prob- 
ably revealed  the  long-kept  secret  to  some 
trusty  friend,  who  would  hand  it  down  to 
posterity  as  a  well-authenticated  instance  of 
ghost-seeing.  The  Southwells  certainly  man- 
aged their  getting  the  estate  in  a  clever  and 
unique  manner  :  it  was  probably  easier  and 
less  expensive  on  the  whole  than  a  commis- 
sion of  lunacy  against  the  luckless  heir.  Yet 
who  could  have  imagined  the  like,  and  who, 
in  my  circumstances,  would  not  have  believed 
his  own  eyes,  and  been  frightened  accordingly. 
Believe  me,  that  to  see  a  young  gentleman 
whose  funeral  you  have  attended,  making 
faces  at  you  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  Long 
after  the  fact  was  explained,  the  fearful  mem- 
ory of  it  remained  with  me,  and  I  have  never 
since  been  able  to  sleep  in  a  room  with  an. 
open  window." 


M.P.'s  HAVING  THEIR  Am  WASHED. — "Avcyer 
Air  washed,  sir?  "  This  at  your  barber's  is  a 
very  common  question  ;  but  it  there  has  refer- 
ence to  the  'air  of  the  'cad  and  not  the  hair  of 
the  hatmosphere.  Some  people  might  perhaps  not 
think  the  latter  could  be  washed,  but  that  this  is 
possible  we  learn  from  Mr.  Cowper,  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  who,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Griffith, 
informed  the  House  the  other  evening  that — 

**  If  the  windows  were  opened  the  air  admitted 
would  be  neither  so  cool  nor  so  pure  as  that  which 
they  were  at  present  breathing.  .  .  .  The 
air  was  admitted  in  a  most  natural  and  easy  way 
into  the  chambers  below  the  House.  There  it 
was  washed  in  a  stream  of  pure  water,  and  means 
taken  to  get  rid  of  many  impurities  which  com- 
bined with  the  air.  It  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  foot  a  minute,  and  no  doubt  in  cold 
weather  it  was  warm,  and  in  warm  weather  it 
was  iced.  {Laughter.)  The  object  of  Mr.  Golds- 
worthy  Gurney  was  at  all  seasons  and  times  to 
keep  the  temperature  as  near  as  possible  at  sixty- 
four  degrees.  On  Friday  evening  the  air  outside 
the  windows  was  at  seventy-eight  degrees ,  and  in 
the  House  at  sixty-five  degrees.  If  the  windows 
had  been  opened  air  would  have  been  admitted 
thirteen  degrees  hotter  than  the  air  which  they 
were  breathing.     (C/ieers.)" 

If  the  thought  had  occurred  to  him,  Mr.  Cow- 
per might  have  parodied  the  poetry  of  his  name- 
sake : — 

The  air  has  been  washed,  just  washed  in  the  cel- 
lars. 

And  thus  clean  to  the  House  is  conveyed  ; 


In  the  summer  'tis  iced  to  cool  hot-headed  fel-j 
lars, 
And  lukewarm  in  the  winter  'tis  made. 

Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney  is  well  worthy  of 
the  gold  which  is  paid,  him  by  the  Government, 
if  he  succeed  in  always  giving  our  M.P.  's  good 
wholesome  air  to  breathe.  When  we  think  of  all 
the  ills  that  London  atmosphere  is  air  to  ;  the 
ill  smells  from  the  gas-pipes  and  ill  savors  from 
the  sewers  ;  we  may  form  some  slight  idea  of  the 
foul  food  our  lungs  feed  upon,  and  the  House  must 
be  the  only  one  in  town  where  the  air  is  at  all 
pure  and  really  fit  to  put  inside  one's  self. 

Is  air-washing,  we  wonder,  an  expensive  oper- 
ation ?  If  not,  it  seems  a  pity  that  it  is  not  more 
practised.  Half-stifled  as  we  are  at  our  ill-ven- 
tilated suffocating  concert-rooms  and  theatres, 
what  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  atmospheric  wash- 
ing-rooms were  added  to  such  places,  and  if 
audiences  thus  could  have  pure  air  to  breathe  ! 
The  idea  of  cleaning  air  is  quite  a  novel  notion 
to  us  :  for  about  a  thing  like  air  we  never  should 
have  dreamed  of  asking.  Will  it  wash  ?  We  only 
trust  that  ]Mr.  Gurney  will  not  prove  a  second 
Guy  Faux,  and  try  to  blow  the  House  up  with 
his  air-works  underneath  it.  If  Parliament  at 
all  feels  nervous  about  this,  it  had  better  appoint 
somebody  to  look  into  the  cellars  ;  and  if  ever 
that  air  question  be  brought  before  the  House,  it 
may  be  fitly  observed  by  any  M.P.  fond  of  pun- 
ning, that  certainly  the  fittest  man  to  see  to  that 
'ere  matter  will  be  Professor  Airey. — Punch. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
GENIUS. 
Though  the  word  "  genius"  is  so  com- 
monly employed  by  us,  it  is  very  hard  to  give 
a  definition,  or  even  to  form  a  clear  concep- 
tion, of  its  meaning.  That  it  is  something 
special,  peculiar,  and  erratic  is  the  common 
opinion.  We  contrast  it  with  talent,  as  with 
a  mental  quality  capable  of  development ; 
whereas  genius  is  considered  a  gift  of  heaven, 
spontaneous  and  perfect  in  itself.  Again,  we 
regard  it  as  essentially  original — as  a  power 
that  creates,  or  at  any  rate  throws  new  light 
on  everything  it  touches  ;  while  talent  is 
simply  vigor  of  the  intellect,  intelligence, 
strong  sense,  receptive  and  practical  ability. 
From  this  it  follows  that  we  concede  the  title 
of  genius  to  men  of  inferior  capacity  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  if  we  find  that  they 
have  a  special  faculty  for  some  particular  sub- 
ject though  we  deny  it  to  the  iron  wills  and 
indefatigable  brains  that  rule,  compile,  col- 
lect, and  set  in  order  the  materials  that  they 
find  around  them.  Taking  this  view  of  ge- 
nius, it  is  not  strange  that  men  should  have 
regarded  it  as  something  supernatural  and 
divine,  just  as  among  the  Eastern  nations 
madness  is  reckoned  mystically  sacred,  or  as 
the  more  rare  and  rapid  processes  of  nature 
have  been  from  time  immemorial  referred  to 
occult  and  miraculous  agency.  Thus,  too, 
we  can  understand  why  genius  should  have 
been  viewed  with  suspicion,  as  what  the 
Scotch  would  call  "  uncanny,"  as  something 
alien  from  the  strong  good  common  sense  of 
ordinary  men ,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  vapor- 
ings  of  madness.  Indeed,  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  theorizers  who  call  genius  a  form  of 
madness,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  or 
nerves,  thus  reducing  what  all  men  reverence 
as  the  highest  intellectual  gift  to  a  disease  in 
our  poor  material  organs.  Others,  without 
asserting  so  monstrous  a  paradox,  would  have 
genius  to  be  a  mystical  power  of  the  soul,  car- 
rying it  beyond  the  realm  of  common  under- 
standing, and  gifting  it  with  insight  into 
things  unseen  or  prophecy  of  things  to  come. 
We  have  cited  these  opinions  simply  to  show 
that  the  earliest  indistinct  idea  of  genius  rep- 
resents it  as  something  unusual,  erratic,  and 
beyond  the  common  laws  of  human  intellect. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  its  more  hidden  meaninsr, 
various  theories  and  definitions  must  be 
quoted,  and  first  of  all  the  word  must  be  ex- 
plained. 


The  word  "  genius"  represents  the  Latin 
form  of  the  theory  common  to  so  many  na- 
tions, that  every  man,  or  indeed  every  real  ex- 
istence, has  an  attendant  and  regulative  spirit. 
This  spirit  is  looked  upon  as  partly  inherent 
in  the  being,  partly  separate  from  and  exter- 
nal to  it.     It  is  what  the  Germans  would  call 
the  idea  of  the  thing,  objectified  and  regarded 
as  a  distinct  spiritual  existence.     When  this 
theory  is  applied  specially  to  men,  the  genius, 
or  Greek daijuwv.or  Jewish  and  Christian  angel, 
becomes  an  intermediate  agent  between  God 
and  man,  an  executive  of  fate,  a  protector  and 
overseer.     This  aspect  of  the  notion  is  strong 
in  the  Platonic  and  early  Christian  schemes 
of  life.     But  in  the  Roman  genius  more  at- 
tention is  paid  to  its  subjective   side.     The 
genius  is  not  so  much  an  attendant  spirit  as 
the  essence  of  each  man's  individual  nature. 
It  represents  his  abstract  idiosyncracy .   Thus, 
the  Horatian    exhortation.    Indulge    Gcnio, 
means  "  follow  your  own  bent ;"  and  the  use 
of  the  word  corresponded  to  a  somewhat  an- 
tiquated use  of  our  word  "  humor."     Every 
Man  in  his  Humor  is  the  title  of  a  well-known 
play  of  Ben  Jonson,  where  individual  pecu- 
liarities find  their  proper  sphere.     Moreover, 
the  Roman  genius  was  always  reckoned  a 
kindly  and   familiar   being.     He   was    that 
which  all  men  cherish  as  dearest  and  most 
homely — their  own  self.     Hence  comes  the 
meanings  of"  genial"  and  "  congenial."    The 
genial  person  is  the  social,  kindly  undisturbed 
being,  at  ease  with  his  own  self  and  with  the 
world.     Congenial  subjects  are  those  which 
we  find  suitable  to  our  peculiar  temper.     Con- 
genial minds  are  those  which  run  in  the  same 
groove  as  ours.     We  see,  then,  that  the  first 
meaning  of  the  word  genius  is  that  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  man,  which  is  his  essence, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  all  the  world. 
And  in  many  uses  of  the  word  this  meaning 
never  leaves  it.     When  we  speak  of  the  genius 
of  a  country  or  of  a  language,  we  mean  that 
which  constitutes  it  what  it  is — its  rational 
idea,  the  law  of  its  development  and  being. 
So,  too,  we  say  the  genius  of  a  man  deter- 
mines his  choice  and  action  ;  not  meaning  to 
attribute  to  him  special  and  brilliant  gifts, 
but  only  wishing  to  indicate  that  in  each  man 
there  is  a  self— a  something  distinctive  and 
his  own. 

So  far  the  explanation  of  the  word  genius 
is  easy.  But  in  the  complex  state  of  lan- 
guage which  the  world  has  reached,  few 
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words  abide  by  so  concrete  a  meaning.  And 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  word  genius  lie 
about  its  abstract  use.  Genius  is  recognized 
as  a  special  quality.  It  is  no  longer  the  in- 
dividual nature  of  men  or  things  alone,  but 
a  phase  of  intellectual  excellence  different 
from  all  others,  and  recognizable  only  as  such 
wherever  it  occurs.  Though  the  difference 
between  the  concrete  and  abstract  uses  of 
the  term  is  so  wide,  it  may  not  be  impossible 
to  trace  their  connection.  The  humor  of  a 
man,  if  marked  and  powerful,  soon  makes 
itself  perceived.  And  as  the  greater  always 
absorbs  or  outshines  the  less,  so,  though  every 
Caius  and  Balbus  in  Rome  had  theoretically 
each  his  genius,  yet  it  was  the  genius  of 
Csesar  that  stood  out  pre-eminent.  The  genii 
of  common  men  were  too  matter  of  fact  and 
trivial  to  be  talked  about.  And  so,  in  time, 
the  genius  of  remarkable  natures  drew  to 
itself  all  interest  and  attention,  and  the  ab- 
stract use  of  the  word  was  confined  to  pre- 
eminent exhibitions  of  extraordinary  power. 
Having  attempted  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  word,  and  to  mark  its  two  distinct  shades 
of  meaning,  we  may  now  notice  some  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  formed  respecting 
the  nature  of  genius  in  the  abstract  sense, 
considered  as  a  peculiar  and  rare  phase  of 
human  intellect.  The  first  and  most  popu- 
lar definition  of  genius  describes  it  as  a  spe- 
cial power  for  some  special  subject.  This  is 
clearly  connected  with  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  but  it  is  too  vague  to  be  of  any  use. 
Yet  the  germ  of  deeper  theories  lies  within 
it ;  for  it  recognizes  in  genius  a  power,  not 
acquired,  nor  capable  of  indifferent  direction 
towards  various  subjects,  but  one  which 
grows  up  spontaneously  within  a  man,  and 
from  the  beginning  indicates  its  definite  and 
inalienable  nature.  Thus  a  genius  for  paint- 
ing, music,  or  mathematics,  irresistibly  drives 
its  possessor  to  the  study  of  the  arts  or 
sciences.  On  this  point  it  may  be  remarked 
that  one  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending 
the  treatment  of  genius  exhibits  itself.  All 
men  recognize  the  difference  between  true 
heaven-born  power  and  what  is  called  a 
*'  touch  of  genius,"  or  cleverness,  that  never 
passes  beyond  facility  into  creative  power. 
Patience  and  repression  are  the  common 
touchstones  in  such  cases,  for  it  is  believed 
that  genius,  no  less  than  virtue,  sub  pondere 
crescit.  If  the  natural  propensity  conquer 
all  obstacles  and  shoot  up  beneath  the  pres- 


sure of  antagonistic  forces,  then  it  has  a 
right  to  be  considered  genius — instinct,  inex- 
plicable, and  irresistible.  Another  common 
definition  of  genius  makes  it  synonymous 
with  creation.  Hazlitt  says,  "  it  is  the  first 
impulse  of  genius  to  create  what  never  ex- 
isted before."  Thus  the  man  of  true  genius 
is  ever  before  his  age,  frequently  unrecog- 
nized by  his  contemporaries,  but  often  lead- 
ing them  and  adding  to  their  power  or  knowl- 
edge. In  this  sense,  great  inventions  and 
discoveries,  the  explanation  of  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  the  application  of  steam  to 
locomotion,  the  recognition  of  new  laws  of 
grov^^th  in  the  world  about  us,  are  all  proper 
spheres  of  genius.  For  nothing  can  be  act- 
ually made  afresh  by  man.  All  he  can  do 
in  the  province  of  science  is  to  see  more  than 
had  been  seen  before,  in  the  realm  of  art  to 
recompose  and  illuminate  with  new  light. 
The  subject  of  aesthetical  creation  involves 
great  difficulty.  Yet  even  here  we  recognize 
two  kinds  of  imagination.  The  inferior  is 
content  with  recombining  and  arranging, 
without  producing  a  new  world  of  thought 
or  feeling.  The  higher  imagination  which 
we  call  genius  uses,  indeed,  the  materials  of 
nature,  but  it  does  not  merely  recombine 
them — it  gives  to  them  a  fresh  and  peculiar 
splendor  reflected  from  the  mind  within. 
Thus,  in  one  sense,  it  is  creative  ;  and  its 
action  is  dynamical,  whereas  that  of  the 
lower  imagination  is  simply  mechanical. 
The  inferior  imagination  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  higher  kind.  Thus  a  painter  creates 
hideous  monsters,  and  poetasters  are  familiar 
with*  spectres  which  they  weave  together  out 
of  the  repertory  of  their  sick  dreams.  But 
the  true  power  draws  life  and  interest  from 
common  things,  makes  men  that  move  and 
speak  like  real  mortals,  and  understands  the 
springs  of  ordinary  character.  Among  many 
interesting  definitions  of  the  artistic  genius, 
none  perhaps  is  more  philosophical  than  that 
contained  in  the  following  line  of  Milton : — 

Dead  things  with  inbreathed  sense  able  to  pierce. 

Even  words  are  dead  things  until  the  reason 
comes,  and  by  arranging  them  in  order 
breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  life.  Much 
more  are  the  forms  and  colors  and  materials 
of  the  outer  world  inanimate  and  soulless 
atoms,  before  they  have  been  subject  to  the 
plastic  hand  of  genius.  The  faculty  of  rec- 
ognizing, drawing  forth,   and  refining  the 
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intentions  contained  implicitly  in  Nature 
belongs  to  the  true  artist.  And  in  this  sense 
he  stands  as  an  interpreter  between  that  rea- 
son which  informs  the  universe  and  renders 
it  intelligible,  and  the  lower  race  of  men 
who  see  with  purblind  eyes.  Connected 
with  this  power  is  that  by  which  men  are 
able  to  express  in  living  words  the  feelings  or 
thoughts  that  remain  crude  and  undigested 
to  the  majority  of  minds.  Thus  genius  be- 
comes the  interpreter  of  God  and  of  the 
world  to  man,  and  of  man  unto  himself. 
It  is  a  priesthood  and  a  prophecy,  and  we 
wonder  not  that  in  old  days  the  man  of  gen- 
ius was  called  the  seer,  the  priest,  the  vates, 
the  hero.  Hegel's  theory  of  the  embodiment 
of  a  nation's  spirit  in  its  great  men  is  here 
attached  to  this  defiQ^iypn  of  genius.  For 
the  creative  penetrati^^jLthe  one  formula 
becomes,  in  the  othei^^^rall  development 
of  reason  in  particular  and  rare  instances. 
How  far  these  thoughts  extend  we  shall  have 
to  show  hereafter.  But  now  we  must  return 
to  one  more  point  involved  in  the  definition 
of  artistic  power,  which  throws  much  light 
upon  the  nature  of  genius  in  general.  There 
is  a  line  in  one  of  Michel  Angelo's  sonnets 
which  contains  an  excellent  description  of 
genius  for  the  plastic  arts  : — 

*'  La  man  che  ubbedisce  all'  intelletto." 

This  corresponds  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
definition ,  who  made  artistic  power  to  be  the 
faculty  of  conceiving  a  great  whole  and  of 
executing  it.  The  two  terms  are  equally  es- 
sential. Splendid  visions  may  exist  in  the 
brain,  deep  feelings  may  shake  the  central 
heart ;  bat  genius,  as  we  understand  it,  must 
not  only  see  and  feel,  it  must  be  able  to  in- 
terpret and  express,  to  carry  thought  and 
feeling  into  the  realm  of  concrete  being,  and 
make  them  living,  real  existences  for  other 
eyes  and  minds  to  contemplate  and  learn 
from.  This  is  the  meaning  of  its  creative 
power. 

In  this  analysis  of  genius  we  have  some- 
what run  beyond  three  other  definitions, 
■which  in  their  several  degrees  throw  light 
upon  its  nature.  Ruskin  calls  it  the  power 
of  penetration  into  ' '  the  root  and  deep  places 
of  the  subject."  Mill  defines  it  the  "  gift  of 
seeing  truths  at  a  greater  depth  than  the 
world  can  penetrate,  or  of  feeling  deeply  and 
justly  things  which  the  world  has  not  yet 
learned  to  feel."     Both  of  these  we  consider 
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inadequate,  because  they  do  not  dwell  upon 
power  of  expression  as  an  essential  part  of 
genius.  For  genius  is  an  energy,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  schools,  and  not  a  simple 
latent  faculty.  Yet  both  are  just  in  so  far  as 
they  recognize  the  clear  faculty  of  insight  as 
indispensable  to  genius.  The  third  definition 
worthy  of  quotation  is  that  of  Flourens,  the 
French  physician.  Contending  against  the 
common  paradox  that  genius  is  madness,  he 
describes  it  as  the  highest  development  of 
reason  in  a  man,  the  fullest  power  of  compre- 
hension, and  the  most  keen  and  healthy 
working  of  his  faculties.  Thus  the  man  of 
genius  need  not  be  possessed  of  sickly  nerves 
and  diseased  blood,  though  these  often  im- 
pede his  clearer  vision.  On  the  contrary,  he 
must,  qua  man  of  genius,  ]je  in  healthy  cor- 
respondence with  the  world  around  him,  feel 
its  workings,  see  into  its  secrets,  understand 
its  laws. 

Wc  have  now  some  data  whereon  to  build 
a  comprehensive  theory  of  the  nature  of  gen- 
ius. It  is  no  longer,  as  we  have  seen,  a  wan- 
deri/ig  will-o'-the-wisp,  coming  no  whence 
and  aiming  no  whither ;  but  it  is  in  its  essence 
the  strongest  and  highest  gift  of  reason.  And 
it  shows  itself,  not  in  eccentric  impulses  tow- 
ard the  unknown,  nor  in  mystical  illumina- 
tions from  above,  but  in  a  clearer  and  more 
steady  comprehension  of  things  as  they  are. 
This  comprehension,  however,  it  must  always 
he  remembered,  is  immediate  and  automatic 
in  the  case  of  true  genius.  This  reservation 
is  necessary,  for  if  we  include  in  the  term  all 
patient  and  conscious  efforts  after  truth,  we 
lose  at  once  its  special  meaning.  Everything 
in  nature  is  miracle,  and  the  works  of  genius, 
though  they  appear  miracles,  are  no  more 
than  profound  intuitions  into  nature.  We 
call  them  supernatural  and  inexplicable,  be- 
cause we  do  not  understand  the  process  by 
which  they  have  been  arrived  at.  Nor,  in 
fact,  does  the  man  of  genius  himself  always 
understand  it.  He  sees  and  feels,  and  speaks 
out  what  he  feels.  And  when  in  ruder  a^es 
men  around  him  called  him  God-inspired  and 
Prophet,  he  did  not  deny  the  title,  but  be- 
lieved in  spiritual  revelations,  putting  the 
faculty  of  clear  insight  which  he  had  within 
his  soul  outside  himself,  and  transferring  his 
reverence  for  self  into  a  veneration  for  a 
higher  power.  Thus  the  most  general  defini- 
tion of  genius  will  describe  it  as  the  power  of 
a  highly  developed  reason  to  see  into  things, , 
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a  faculty  of  intuition  beyond  the  ordinary 
range  of  human  sight ;  or,  to  use  a  converse 
image,  the  power  of  reflecting  the  truth  and 
real  idea  of  things  upon  a  less  distorted  sur- 
face than  the  mind  of  common  men  presents. 
But  since  the  functions  of  our  reason  are 
very  various,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  seldom 
equally  developed  in  one  individual,  we  find 
that  genius  assumes  many  different  forms. 
That  power  of  intuition  which  we  have  gen- 
erally described  is  specially  confined,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  to  some  particular  branch  of 
intellectual  activity.  The  mathematical  gen- 
ius sees  deeper  than  most  men  into  the  rela- 
tions of  things  when  viewed  under  the  ab- 
straction of  numbers  or  of  lines.  The  meta- 
physical genius  has  full  power  over  ideas,  and 
views  the  world  from  this  one  aspect.  The 
analogical  genius,  which  plays  so  high  a  part 
in  poetry,  has  the  faculty  of  comparison  de- 
veloped to  an  extraordinary  degree,  so  that 
it  perceives  the  deep-seated  points  of  resem- 
blance which  unite  ideas  and  things.  The 
synthetical  genius  detects  hidden  bonds  of 
union  ;  the  analytical  observes  the  joints  at 
which  division  may  be  safely  made.  The  gen- 
ius for  religion  penetrates  at  once  into  the 
wants  of  man ,  and  understands  his  relation  to 
God ;  but  its  province  is  so  vast  and  all  im- 
portant that  men  have  generally  given  it  a 
higher  name.  Nor  is  there  any  sphere  of  ob- 
servation too  minute  for  genius.  Leigh  Hunt, 
for  instance,  deserves  that  title  as  a  poet  be- 
cause he  felt  more  deeply,  and  spoke  out  more 
clearly  than  most  men,  the  tenderness  that 


dwells  in  grass  and  trees  and  fields.  These 
illustrations  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 
In  a  word,  true  genius  sees  what  none  has 
seen  before,  and  by  the  strength  of  reason  ap- 
prehends it  with  so  firm  a  grasp  that  it  can 
readily  express  it  through  one  of  the  many 
media  of  communication  between  man  and 
man.  For  if  the  idea  is  fully  seen,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  expressed.  Only  incomplete  visions 
and  vague  sensations  are  incapable  of  utter- 
ance. Of  course,  if  we  adopt  this  view  of 
genius,  we  deny  that  it  can  be  created  in  man, 
but  we  assert  that  it  can  be  trained  and  aug- 
mented to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  And 
this  is  specially  the  case  with  the  mechanical 
facility  of  expression  which  we  reckoned  nec- 
essary to  complete  genius.  That  must  first  ex- 
ist in  a  rudimentary  state.  A  man  can  never 
be  an  artist,  unless  he  is  drawn  like  Giotto 
to  the  chalk,  or  like  Handel  to  the  spinnet, 
in  the  face  of  all  difficulties  ;  nor  a  poet,  un- 
less he  has  command  of  language.  But  study 
quickens  hand  and  eye,  and  increases  the  vo- 
cabulary. The  double  nature  of  genius,  its 
conceptive  and  its  representative  faculty,  is 
always  to  be  recognized,  but  we  see  it  most 
clearly  in  the  art  of  painting.  There,  a  dis- 
tinct physical  organization  is  absolutely  requi- 
site for  the  full  production  of  the  inner 
thought.  As  in  all  other  matters  so  here, 
art  is  an  index  to  the  laws  which  govern  man  ; 
and  no  one  who  cannot  express,  or  learn  to 
express,  a  thought  or  feeling  deeper  than  that 
of  other  men  has  a  right  to  consider  himself 
a  genius. 


Mr.  ]Maveiihoffer,  in  Vienna,  the  inventor  of 
various  electro-magnetic  apparatuses,  has  lately 
laid  before  the  committee  of  the  Austrian  parlia- 
ment a  new  "  voting-machine."  Every  member 
has  two  buttons  before  his  seat — one  black  (No,) 
the  other  white  (Yes) — which,  by  being  slightly 
touched,  produce  a  corresponding  ball  on  two 
tables  (white  and  black)  at  each  side  of  the 
Speaker,  visible  both  to  him  and  to  the  whole 
House.  One  glance  is  thus  sufficient  to  show  at 
once  to  the  Speaker,  as  well  as  to  every  member 
in  every  part  of  the  House,  whether  the  Ayes  or 
Noes  have  it.  We  hear  that  the  committee  have 
reported  favorably  upon  the  invention,  and  that 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  its  soon  superseding 
the  old-fxshioned  and  most  inconvenient  system 
■of  counting;. — Reader. 


Messrs.  Weidmann  of  Leipzig  will  J)tiblish 
during  the  autumn  the  first  half  of  the  second 
volume  of  MoDtzner's  English  Grammar,  contain- 
ing Syntax  ;  the  first  half  of  the  second  volume 
of  Leo  Meyer's  "  Vergleichende  Grammatik  der 
Griechischen  und  Lateinischen  Sprache;"  and 
the  second  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Classen's 
edition  of  Thucydides. 


The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  volumes  of  Brock- 
haus's  "  CoUeceion  de  Autores  Espanoles  "  con- 
tain the  works  of  Juan  Eugenio  Harzenbuscb, 
edited  by  the  author  himself. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

HIGHLAJST)  ROADS  AND  HIGHLAND 
CANALS. 

*  Wno^LLbuyacanal?  Who'll  make  a  bid- 
ding for  this  splendid  work  of  engineering? 
"Who'll  have  it  for  nothing,  and  our  thanks 
into  the  bargain  ? ' '  The  Government  virtually 
proclaim  this  to  all  the  Queen's  subjects  in 
reference  to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  has 
been  a  millstone  round  the  necks  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  other  finance  ministerg  year 
after  year. 

Many  are  not  aware  that  the  nation  supplies 
something  every  year  for  maintaining  certain 
roads,  bridges,  and  canals  in  the  northern 
half  of  our  island.  It  is  a  matter  worth  a 
little  attending  to  ;  for  this  appropriation  of 
public  money  to  the  roads  and  bridges,  if  not 
to  the  canals,  has  proved  to  be  a  useful  excep- 
tion to  a  general  rule.  Wc  are,  most  of  us, 
arriving  gradually  at  a  recognition  of  the 
maxim,  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  it  is  well 
to  leave  industrial  and  commercial  matters  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  initiation  of  private 
traders  and  joint-stock  companies,  and  not  to 
intrust  them  to  the  government.  Roads,  rail- 
ways, and  canals  come  under  this  category. 
At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  reasons  why 
the  state  should  lend  a  helping-hand  occa- 
sionally, when  there  is  not  available  local 
capital,  and  when  the  public  spirit  of  the 
time  is  not  up  to  the  necessary  level.  Such 
was  decidedly  the  case  in  the  northern  half 
of  Scotland  at  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  Those  great  civilizers,  roads,  were 
sadly  deficient.  Before  the  power  of  the 
Stuarts  was  broken  in  1745,  the  chiefs  of  tlie 
clans  had  their  fastnesses  and,  stronsholds 
among  the  hills,  so  placed  that  regular  mili- 
tary forces  could  scarcely  get  access  to  them  ; 
and  this  was  one  cause  for  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  struggle.  This  had  been  found 
especially  the  case  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Pretender,  in  1715.  General  "Wade,  report- 
ing to  the  king  on  this  subject  a  few  years 
afterwards,  said  :  "I  presume  to  observe  to 
your  majesty  the  great  disadvantage  which 
regular  troops  are  under,  when  they  engage 
with  those  who  inhabit  mountainous  situa- 
tions. The  Highlands  in  Scotland  axe  almost 
impenetrable  from  the  want  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  from  the  excessive  rains  that 
almost  continually  fall  in  those  parts ; 
which,  by  nature  and  constant  use,  becomes 
habitual  to  the  natives,  but  very  difficultly 


supported  by  the  regular  troops ;  they  are 
unacquainted  with  the  passages  by  which  the 
mountains  are  traversed,  exposed  to  frequent 
ambuscades,  and  shot  from  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  which  they  return  without  efiect." 
This  information,  the  result  of  hard  experi- 
ence derived  in  1715,  determined  the  Govern- 
ment to  stir  in  tlie  matter ;  they  resolved  to 
employ  General  AVade  and  his  soldiers  in 
makinsT  roads  in  the  Highlands.  As  they 
were  made  by  military  men,  and  chiefly  for 
military  purposes,  these  new  roads  became 
known  as  military  roads.  That  which  was 
begun  by  General  Wade  was  continued  by 
other  officers,  at  intervals  for  more  than  half 
a  century  ;  until  at  length  the  military  roads 
of  the  Highlands  extended  from  Stirling  across 
the  Grampians  to  Inverness  ;  from  Inverness 
along  what  is  now  the  margin  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal,  to  Fort  George,  Fort  Augustus, 
and  Fort  William  ;  and  in  other  parts — until, 
by  1785,  they  extended  seven  hundred  anc\ 
eighty-eight  miles,  with  ten  hundred  and 
eleven  bridges  over  the  streams.  So  much  of 
this  system  of  roads  as  was  finished  by  1745, 
greatly  aided  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of 
that  year. 

There  was  an  old  epigram  in  vogue  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  : — 

**  Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were 

made, 
You'd  lift  up  your  hands,  and  bless  General 

Wade  ! " 

The  apparent  Ilibernicism  was  forgiven  on 
account  of  the  usefulness  of  the  roads ;  for 
that  which  gave  a  passage  to  troops  at  firsts 
was  also  found  "available  for  peaceful  traders. 
The  soldiers,  separated  into  small  parties, 
made  the  roads  and  built  the  bridges,  receiv- 
ing a  small  increase  of  pay  while  so  employed  ; 
they  worked  under  the  direction  of  a  master- 
mason  and  an  overseer,  both  amenable  to 
military  authority.  The  roads  were  nearly 
straight,  ascending  and  descending  hills  at 
inclines  that  would  astonish  modern  road- 
makers.  A  satirical  critic  of  the  general's 
doings  said  that  he  "  formed  the  heroic  de- 
termination of  pursuing  straight  lines,  and 
of  defying  nature  and  wheel-carriages  both, 
at  one  valiant  efibrt  of  courage  and  science. 
Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  as  the  old  catch 
says,  it  is  like  sailing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
No  sooner  up  than  down,  no  sooner  down 
than  up.  No  sooner  has  a  horse  got  into 
his  pace  again  than  he  is  called  on  to  stop  ; 
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no  sooner  is  he  out  of  wind  than  he  must 
begin  to  trot  or  gallop ;  and  then  the  trap 
at  the  bottom  that  receives  the  wheels  at  full 
speed  !  " 

However,  those  military  roads  did  much 
good  to  Scotland — not  only  of  themselves,  but 
also  by  giving  rise  to  those  "  Highland  Roads 
and  Bridges  "  which  to  this  day  take  a  little 
money  out  of  the  national  exchequer  annu- 
ally. The  old  military  roads,  in  many  places, 
were  kept  in  occasional  repair  at  the  expense 
of  the  counties ;  but  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was  felt  that  some  of  them  were  too 
steep  and  too  narrow  for  general  traffic,  and 
that  others  were  needed  in  districts  hitherto 
wholly  unprovided.  A  commission  for  "  High- 
land Roads  and  Bridges  "  was  issued,  to  rem- 
edy these  defects  by  degrees.  The  work  was 
to  be  paid  for  in  the  following  way  :  one- 
fourth  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  out  of 
the  national  exchequer,  and  the  other  three- 
fourths  assessed  on  the  proprietors  of  land  in 
the  Highland  counties.  There  was  another 
arrangement  afterwards  introdiiced,  to  the 
effect  that  the  county  gentry  and  authorities 
might  relieve  the  commissioners  of  any  fur- 
ther liability,  and  take  the  tolls  of  the  roads 
to  repay  the  cost  of  maintenance.  During  no 
less  than  fifty-eight  consecutive  years  have 
these  commissioners  annually  reported  what 
they  have  been  doing,  and  at  what  cost. 
Scotland  has  most  unquestionably  benefited 
by  the  system.  Roads  have  been  opened 
through  districts  before  unprovided  with 
them  ;  agricultural  produce  has  been  brought 
to  market  in  largely  augmented  quantities  ; 
quarries  and  minea  have  been  developed  ;  and 
facilities  for  personal  travelling  introduced. 
Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  because  railways  are  gradually  super- 
seding many  of  these  roads,  the  roads  them- 
selves were  not  wanted.  The  population  and 
traffic  which  the  roads  created,  rendered  rail- 
ways probable  and  profitable  ;  and  thus  the 
roads  were  the  true  precursors  of  the  rail- 
ways. Generally  speaking,  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  contain  some  such 
sentence  as  this  :  "  The  commissioners  have 
much  satisfaction  in  reporting,  that  notwith- 
standing much  wet  weather  in  the  Highlands, 
the  roads  under  their  charge  have  not  suf- 
fered many  casualties.  The  roads  have  been 
maintained  throughout  in  a  perfect  state  of 
repair."  The  demands  on  the  public  purse 
for  these  purposes  in  recent  years  have  varied 


from  £4,000  to  £5,000  per  annum:  this 
being  the  amount  of  the  imperial  present 
made  to  the  Highlands  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  excellent  roads  in  the  ten  northern 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Argyle,  Banff,  Bute, 
Caithness,  Inverness,  Moray,  Nairn,  Ross, 
and  Sutherland.  There  are  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  road,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
bridges.  The  counties,  as  we  have  said,  pay 
the  remainder  of  the  cost. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  public  spirit  shown 
in  some  of  the  counties  which  were  at  one 
time  very  poor.  In  Caithness,  for  instance, 
almost  up  as  far  north  as  the  bleak  Orkneys, 
the  heritors,  in  1829  and  subsequent  years, 
raised  and  spent  no  less  than  £40,000  in 
making  much-needed  roads  and  bridges; 
these  they  handed  over  to  the  commissioners 
in  1838,  to  be  managed  by  them  for  twenty- 
one  years,  on  certain  terms  ;  the  tolls  have 
since  that  time  almost  wholly  obliterated  the 
debt ;  and  now  the  commissioners  are  able  to 
give  the  roads  back  again  to  the  county  in  a 
capital  state,  easily  to  be  kept  in  repair  out 
of  the  forthcoming  tolls.  There  is  really 
very  little  "  red-tape  *'  in  all  this.  A  small 
annual  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  the  means  of  developing 
the  industrial  resources  of  Scotland  in  a  very 
useful  way.  Whether  the  railways  now 
forming  will  lessen  the  tolls  along  the  chief 
roads  so  seriously  as  to  touch  the  coffers  of 
the  commissioners,  or  whether  they  will  be 
the  means  of  developing  new  traffic  on  the 
branch-roads,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  any 
rate,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  Government 
money  spent  on  Highland  roads,  from  the 
days  of  General  Wade  to  the  present  time, 
otherwise  than  as  a  profitable  national  invest- 
ment. 

But  how  about  the  poor  Caledonian  Canal 
— are  we  to  pay  this  also  the  compliment  of 
saying  that  it  represents  a  certain  sum  of 
money  well  laid  out?  Scarcely.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  motive  was  a  good  one,  and 
that  the  constructers  believed  the  canal  would 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  Scotland.  There 
were  many  temptations  to  cut  a  canal  through 
that  region.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
depression  running  right  across  Scotland  from 
north-east  to  "south-west,  called  the  "  Great 
Glen,"  of  80  remarkable  a  character,  that  it 
seems  like  a  hint  from  nature  to  make  a  canal 
there.  The  Glen  comprises  Beauly  Firth, 
Loch  Ness,  LochOich,  Loch  Lochy,  Loch  Ell 
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and  Loch  Linnhe  ;  together  with  certain  riv- 
ers which  convey  the  waters  of  some  of  these 
lakes  to  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  and 
others  to  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  very  tempt- 
ing spot  for  such  an  enterprise.  All  the 
maritime  trade  from  the  east  to  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  had  to  be  carried  round  by 
the  stormy  coasts  of  Pentland  and  the  Heb- 
brides,  consuming  many  days  of  time,  and 
subjecting  the  vessels  and  crews  to  imminent 
danger  of  shipwreck.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  period  when  the  military  roads  were  un- 
der construction,  the  Government  reasoned  in 
some  such  way  as  this  :  "  These  lochs  and  de- 
pressions in  the  Great  Glen  will  facilitate  the 
cutting  of  a  canal  from  sea  to  sea  ;  the  High- 
land counties  are  too  poor  to  do  it ;  but  if  we 
do  it,  the  tolls  on  the  ships  passing  through 
the  canal — either  in  going  from  sea  to  sea,  or 
in  the  development  of  local  traflGic — may  prob- 
ably pay  interest  on  the  capital  spent  in 
making  the  canal,  besides  maintaining  the 
annual  repairs,  and  may  even  possibly  pay  off 
in  time  the  capital  itself."  James  Watt  sur- 
veyed the  Glen  for  the  Government,  and  many 
other  engineers  were  struck  with  the  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking ;  but  it  was  not  until  1803 
that  the  canal  was  actually  commenced  under 
Mr.  Telford  ;  and  no  less  than  twenty  years 
elapsed  before  a  ship  went  through  it  from 
end  to  end. 

It  is  very  easy  to'  be  wise  after  the  event, 
and  to  say  that  the  Government  ought  not  to 
have  done  this.  If  the  Government  could 
have  foreseen  that  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling  of  public  money  would  thus  have 
been  licked  up,  and  that  after  all  the  Scotch 
shippers  would  care  very  little  about  the 
canal,  of  course  they  would  not  have  made 
it ;  but  ministers  and  parliaments  must  buy 
wisdom  like  other  folks.  A  great  work  it 
certainly  is,  in  an  engineering  point  of  view. 
Beginning  at  the  Beauly  Firth,  near  Inver- 
ness, the  Caledonian  Canal  is  cut  through 
seven  miles  of  solid  rock  to  Loch  Ness,  which 
is  itself  twenty-four  miles  long ;  then  six  miles 
of  canal  leads  to  Loch  Oich,  which  is  three  and 
a  quarter  miles  long  ;  then  two  miles  to  Loch 
Lochy,  which  is  ten  miles  long;  then  eight 
miles  of  canal  to  Loch  Eil,  which  opens  out 
into  the  western  sea.  There  are  thus  four 
canals,  twenty- three  miles  in  length  alto- 
gether, connecting  five  firths  and  lochs,  hav- 
ing a  length  of  about  thirty-seven  miles — or 
sixty  miles  from  sea  to  sea.     And  all  these 


nine  portions  are  almost  mathematically  in  a 
straight  line.  The  lochs  themselves  were 
naturally  very  deep,  but  the  short  connecting 
canals  involved  great  labor  ;  for  they  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  surface, 
fifty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  seventeen 
feet  deep — large  enough  to  admit  ships  of 
considerable  size.  As  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  Loch  Oich  was  found  to  be  ninety-four  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  two  vast  series  of  locks 
were  required,  to  ascend  to  the  summit-level 
from  the  one  end,  and  to  descend  to  the  other. 
These  locks,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  in 
number,  are  very  large  engineering  construc- 
tions, each  being  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and  has  a 
water-lift  of  eight  feet.  Eight  of  them  are 
quite  close  together,  and  form  a  series  known 
as  "  Neptune's  Staircase."  Many  powerful 
mountain-streams  are  carried  wholly  under 
the  canal,  by  well-constructed  culverts. 

Such  is  the  Caledonian  Canal.  It  has  been 
a  most  unfortunate  speculation,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  Just  sixty  years  ago,  it 
was  begun,  and  in  those  sixty  years  Parlia- 
ment has  spent  nearly  £1,300,000  upon  it, 
besides  the  £100,000  which  have  been  re- 
ceived in  tolls.  So  far  from  paying  the  cost, 
it  does  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  coat ;  so 
far  from  paying  the  interest,  it  does  not  even 
pay  the  annual  working-expenses.  The  state 
would  now  actually  be  the  richer  if  some  one 
would  take  the  whole  canal  and  its  works  as 
a  present.  The  shippers  and  captains  of  ves- 
sels have  never  made  much  use  of  it.  Various 
modes  of  explaining  the  fact  have  been 
adopted  ;  but  a  fact  it  certainly  is.  There 
are  no  towns  of  any  note  on  the  mid-route  ; 
insomuch  that  almost  the  only  traffic  to  be 
expected  is  through-traffic  from  sea  to  sea. 
Now,  taking  one  day  with  another,  during 
the  last  few  years,  there  have  only  been  four 
vessels  a  day  passing  through  or  even  into  the 
canal ;  and  the  tolls  which  shippers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  on  these  four  vessels  are  not  suffi- 
cient even  to  defray  the  ordinary  repairs  and 
expenses.  "VYhen,  as  in  the  winter  of  1848- 
49,  great  floods  injure  the  canal,  and  call  for 
an  additional  expenditure  of  many  thousand 
pounds,  the  balance  of  the  account  is,  of 
course,  still  more  unfavorable.  The  House  of 
Commons  often  gets  restive  on  this  matter. 
A  committee  seriously  recommended  the  trans- 
fer of  the  canal  to  some  other  authority,  if 
any  one  would  take  it ;  but  nobody  will,  for 
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nobody  can  see  the  way  to  make  it  "  pay." 
Every  year  the  commissioners  have  to  come 
to  the  nation's  strong-box,  because  the  tolls 
do  not  recoup  the  working  expenses  ;  the  loss, 
it  is  true,  is  not  much,  but  still  there  is  a  loss. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  traffic,  steam-tugs 
have  been  introduced  ;  but  the  poor  canal 
does  not  afford  a  return  for  even  this  modern 
improvement.  Powerful  steamers  are  now 
establishing  a  trade  on  the  seaboard,  and 
railways  are  gradually  entering  the  High- 
lands ;  so  that  the  canal  is  beset  by  two  for- 
midable opponents  not  contemplated  when  it 
was  first  planned.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  it 
^  will  not  do  actually  to  abandon  the  canal, 
seeing  that  any  neglect  might  lead  to  over- 
flowing that  would  devastate  neighboring 
lands  ;  insomuch  that  we  are  somewhat  in  the 
predicament  of  the  Irish  soldier  who  told  his 
officer  that  he  had  "  caught  a  Tartar." 

The  58th  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  just 
made  public  (July  1863),  tells  us  that  the 
canal  had  a  slight  increase  of  good-fortune  in 
the  year  1862-63  ;  inasmuch  as  the  receipts 
exceeded  the  working  expenses  by  a  small 
sum.  About  1836  passages  of  vessels  were 
made  through,  or  partially  through,  the 
canal,  giving  an  average  of  five  per  day  ;  these 
vessels  paid  £7,000  in  tolls,  which  was  a  few 
hundred  pounds  more  than  the  commissioners 
paid  for  repairs  and  wages — leaving  the  com- 
missioners' own  remuneration  and  expenses, 
and  the  interest  on  the  cost,  to  be  borne  as 
usual  by  the  nation. 

There  is  another  Highland  canal,  too,  the 
Crinarij  that  belongs  to  the  nation.  This 
canal  is  very  short,  but  it  cuts  off  an  immense 
distance  in  sailing  or  steaming  from  Glasgow 
to  Oban  and  Port  William  :  seeing  that  it 
goes  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  the  elon- 
gated peninsula  of  Cantire  or  Kintyre  with 
the  mainland.  It  is  only  nine  miles  in  length, 
beginning  at  Loch  Gilp,  and  ending  at  Loch 
Crinan.  It  is  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale 
than  the  Caledonian  Canal,  being  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  and  twelve  deep,  and  having  fifteen 
locks.  The  canal  has  been  in  existence  half 
a  century  and  more.  In  1848,  it  was  placed 
under  the  same  commissioners  as  the  Caledo- 
nian, with  (to  use  the  big  words  of  the  act  of 
Parliament)  "  all  its  harbors,  basins,  reser- 
voirs, aqueducts,  feeders,  water-tanks,  fens, 
dams,  embankments,  weirs,  locks,  sluices,  cul- 


verts, drains,  soughs,  tunnels,  arches,  piers, 
bridges,  banks,  fences,  ways,  roads,  towing- 
paths,  landing-places,  docks,  quays,  wharfs, 
houses,  warehouses,  toolhouses,  buildings, 
cranes,  weighing-machines,  works  and  appli- 
ances." The  canal  fell  into  trouble  in  1859, 
and  the  public  purse  had  to  get  it  out  of  trouble 
again.  A  sad  accident  befell  it.  The  canal  is 
fed  by  three  great  embanked  reservoirs,  which 
collect  the  rains  and  springs  from  a  large  area 
of  mountain  district.  The  uppermost  of  these, 
Loch  Camlock,  covering  forty  acres,  and  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  burst  its 
boundaries  on  the  2d  of  February  in  that  year, 
after  a  long  series  of  heavy  rains.  Down 
rushed  the  water,  burst  in  the  banks  of  the 
second  reservoir,  rushed  on  again,  and  did 
the  same  to  the  third  or  lowest.  "  The  con- 
tents of  all  these,"  said  the  resident  cno-ineer, 
"  were  discharged  in  common  down  the  nar- 
row valley  or  rocky  ravine  along  which  the 
summit-level  of  the  canal  was  fed.  In  the 
course  of  their  violent  descent  an  immense 
mass  of  stone  and  earth,  with  some  brush- 
wood, was  dislodged  from  the  precipitous 
slopes  on  either  side,  and  carried  down  by  the 
water,  so  as  to  occasion  their  deposit  on  the 
summit-level  of  the  canal.  Not  only  was  the 
channel  of  the  canal  filled  right  across  for  a 
considerable  space  in  length ,  but  the  accumu- 
lated mass  at  the  principal  point  rose  much 
above  it. "  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  com- 
missioners spent  a  small  sum  in  clearing  away 
the  rubbish  so  far  as  to  prevent  further  mis- 
chief ;  but  John  Bull  was  solicited  to  come 
to  the  rescue  for  anything  further.  "How 
much  ?' '  he  asked.  ' '  Eighty  thousand  pounds 
to  make  a  really  good  job  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
James  Walker.  "  Can't  afford  the  money," 
said  John  ;  "  do  the  best  you  can  with  ten  or 
twelve  thousand."  And  the  best  has  been 
done.  The  Crinan  Canal  has  been  restored, 
and  is  a  useful  though  not  profitable  work. 
Less  valuable  to  the  nation  than  the  High- 
land roads,  it  is  more  so  (in  relation  to  its 
cost)  than  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

The  58th  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
above  adverted  to,  shows  that  in  the  year 
1862-03  the  Crinan  Canal  spent  £3,277  in 
earning  £3,780 — thus  just  keeping  itself  out 
of  difficulties.  About  2,260  passages  were 
made  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  through 
the  canal. 
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From  The  Spectator^  26  Sept. 

MR.  FORSTER  ON  THE  MEANING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  WAR. 

Mr.  Forster's  speech  at  Leeds  is  one  of  the 
ablest,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
yet  uttered  upon  the  American  war.  It  is 
an  effort,  and  a  successful  one,  to  justify  the 
conviction  entertained  by  enthusiasts  by  the 
arguments  which  appeal  to  s£S,tesmen  who  are 
without  enthusiasm.  No  Northerner  could 
desire  to  see  his  cause  more  loftily  described 
than  as  "the  struggle  whether  upon  the 
continent  of  America  the  principle  of  slavery 
or  the  principle  of  freedom  shall  predomi- 
nate ;  "  no  statesman  will  question  that  this, 
in  the  most  restricted  as  well  as  the  broadest 
sense,  is  a  definite  practical  end.  Anti- 
slavery  feeling  may  be,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
Bay,  a  "  vague  fanaticism,"  though  it  be  one 
which  for  eight  hundred  years  has  in  one 
form  or  another  inspired  all  English  effort ; 
but  "  the  predominance  of  freedom  over  a 
continent"  is  as  definite  a  cause  as  that  of 
"  order,"  or  "  constitutional  government," 
or  "religious  liberty,"  or  any  one  of  the 
hundred  "  cries  "  for  which  Englishmen  have 
spent  their  lives,  far  more  definite  than  that 
"  balance  of  power  "  for  which  we  are  al- 
ways fighting,  or  that  "  theory  of  nationali- 
ties "  for  which  everybody  seems  always  ready 
to  fight.  And  that  this  is  the  cause  for  which , 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  Northerners 
fight,  their  bitterest  opponents  do  not  afiect 
to  deny.  The  North  may  be  honest  or  dis- 
honest in  the  matter  of  abolition,  may  be 
willing  to  admit  blacks  to  citizenship  as 
Massachusetts  has  done,  or  to  reinslave  Iree- 
men  as  Ohio  could,  perhaps,  be  induced  to 
do,  without  affecting  this  issue  one  jot.  If 
the  South  wins  the  game,  as  it  originally  in- 
tended to  win  it, — realizes,  that  is,  the  dream 
"which  in  its  evil  magnitude  imparts  to  Mr. 
Davis's  broad  intellect  something  of  the  en- 
thusiast's depth,  slavery  will  be  the  predom- 
inant power  upon  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. If  the  North  wins  the  game,  whether 
her  stake  be  empire,  or  a  boundary  settled 
by  herself,  or  only  a  treaty  of  which  she  ar- 
ranges the  terms,  slavery  will  not  be  so  pre- 
dominant. No  possible  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment can  evade  that  issue,  and  if  that  issue 
be  not  a  practical  one,  what  do  politics  mean, 
what  is  the  sense  or  object  of  this  conflict  be- 
tween the  despotic,  aristocratic,  and  demo- 
cratic principles  on  which  the  world,  from  the 
day  when  the  Thirty  were  expelled  Athens, 
has  wasted  so  much  of  its  vital  force?  We 
fought  through  a  civil  war  rather  than  submit 
permanently  to  the  despotic  principle  ;  France 
desolated  half  her  provinces,  covered  her 
cities  with  blood,  and  broke  forever  with  the 
past  to  be  rid  of  the  aristocratic  one,  both 


"have  repeatedly  fought  to  repress  the  propa- 
gandist democracy  known  as  the  "  Revolu- 
tion," and  what  are  all  these  causes,  even  in 
their  direct  political  bearing,  compared  with 
that  of  freedom  when  openly  pitted  against 
the  "sacred  right"  of  slavery?  It  is  non- 
sense to  talk  of  slavery  as  if  it  affected  only 
slaves.  It  effects  also  freemen,  and  means 
for  them  either  perpetual  political  submission 
to  a  caste,  or  the  perpetual  fear  of  attacks 
directed  with  subtle  skill,  and  supported  with 
dauntless  courage  against  the  foundations  of 
free  society.  Who  in  England  blames  Cav- 
aignac  for  declaring  open  war  on  men  who 
marched  on  the  Tuileries  to  overturn  existing 
social  order.  Yet  no  dream  which  French 
workmen  ever  entertained,  no  theory  Proud- 
hon  ever  elaborated,  would  be  so  fatal  to 
modern  society  as  its  surrender  to  men  who 
declare  its  first  principle — cynics  say  its  only 
one — utterly  false  and  bad.  If  Europe  has 
a  right  to  intervene  for  Poland — and  it  is 
only  the  expediency  of  intervention  which  is 
ever  questioned-rthat  right  is  based  on  the 
broader  right  of  resisting  acts  fatal  to  civili- 
zation, and  that,  and  infinitely  more,  is  the 
justification  of  the  North.  Apart  altogether 
from  humanity,  aside  altogether  from  the  in- 
ternal dispute,  beyond  the  right  of  self-pres- 
ervation inherent  in  every  organism,  there 
stands  the  grand  political  question  "  whether 
upon  the  continent  of  America  the  principle 
of  freedom  or  the  principle  of  slavery  shall 
predominate."  Has  a  great  war  since  the 
world  began  ever  had  greater  issue?  Of 
course  there  is  one  argument  to  which  all 
this  is  no  answer.  There  are  honest  but 
narrow  men  who  hold  that  our  supreme  prin- 
ciple is  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ, 
and  that  Christ  commanded  submission  to 
every  evil  strong  enough  to  assert  its  strength 
in  arms,  and  their  faith  may  have  its  reward. 
But  then  their  principle  is  the  very  one  which 
those  who  denounce  the  North  in  the  same 
breath  deny,  for  they  warmly  praise  the 
South  for  resisting  in  arms  the  chain  which, 
as  they  say,  pressed  on  the  Southern  States. 
To  rid  Englishmen  of  this  fallacy,  that  the 
Northern  war  is  causeless,  is  half  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  in  this  work  Mr.  Forster's 
speech  will  be  a  most  powerful  aid.  His  view 
once  admitted, — and  it  is  urged  with  a  logi- 
cal brevity  laughably  at  variance  with  the 
popular  view  of  the  member  for  Bradford's 
enthusiasm, — there  will  be  no  further  danger 
of  any  misdirection  of  the  national  strength, 
or  any  serious  error  in  the  direction  of  the  na- 
tional sympathies.  The  governing  class  may 
still  acknowledge,  as  we  do,  that  brain  and 
vigor  and  coherent  organization  are  all  on  the 
Southern  side ;  may  still  regret,  as  we  do,  the 
idolatry  of  an  unworkable  constitution  ;  may 
still  resent,  as  we  do,  the  ready  resort  to  menace 
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against  a  country  whose  only  fault  is  to  have 
given  no  cause  of  offence.  As  between  the 
North  and  ourselves,  their  views  may  remain 
unchanged,  but  as  between  the  North  and 
South  discussion  must  come  to  an  end.  There 
is  not  a  Tory  in  England,  except,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who,  once  convinced 
that  the  issue  is  as  Mr.  Forster  has  stated 
it,  will  not  abstain  from  crippling  the  side 
through  which  the  "  principle  of  freedom  on 
the  whole  continent  of  America  is  to  be 
made  predominant." 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  the  South,  polit- 
ical freedom  is  not  involved  in  the  struggle, 
for  political  freedom  can  exist  even  though  do- 
mestic slavery  continue.  Were  not  the  Athe- 
nians free,  though  Cleon  would  have  disdained 
to  interfere  for  slaves,  or  the  early  Romans, 
though  slavery  was  aggravated  by  equality  of 
race  between  the  slaves  and  their  lords  ?  A 
reply  could  scarcely  be  shorter  or  more  per- 
fect than  that  which  Mr.  Forster  has  given. 
Slavery  in  modern  times  cannot  co-exist  with 
political  freedom  :  "  If  men  would  learn  the 
very  alphabet  of  freedom  they  would  see  that 
wherever  there  is  domestic  slavery,  wherever 
the  first  political  right — a  right  even  above 
and  beyond  all  politics — the  right  of  man  to 
the  disposal  of  his  own  body  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  soul,  where  that  is  denied  by 
the  law,  political  liberty  is  not  safe.  If  it  be 
possessed  by  the  master  class,  that  class  can- 
not keep  it  in  safety,  and  the  very  words  '  po- 
litical liberty'  are  a  farce  and  a  delusion. 
History  proves  that  it  was  because  the  old  re- 
publicans of  Rome  allowed  themselves  to  be 
corrupted  into  domestic  slavery  that  the  mas- 
ter class  lost  their  own  liberty,  and  we  find 
that  in  the  South,  where  the  slaveholder  had 

Eower — to  use  Mr.  Carlyle's  expression — to 
ire  their  negro  fellow-countrymen  for  life — 
not  merely  hiring  their  labor,  but  hiring  the 
chastity  ot  the  women  and  the  souls  and  brains 
of  the  men — that  is,  to  do  what  they  would 
with  that  honor,  mind,  brain,  and  soul — when 
they  did  that  to  one  class  they  at  the  same 
time  deprived  their  white  fellow-citizens  of 
the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  almost  of  the  freedom  of  thought." 
No  man,  whatever  his  character,  can  in  a  slave 
state  be  permitted  to  attack  slavery,  or  to  de- 
nounce cruelty,  or  to  teach  the  slaves ;  for  if 
he  is,  there  will  as  surely  be  insurrection  as 
there  will  be  fire  if  oil  is  touched  by  flame. 
Self-preservation  forbids  the  admission  of  free 
discussion,  or  free  education,  or  free  speech, 
or  free  parliamentary  debate,  or  even  free  lo- 
comotion, or  free  internal  trade — neither  li- 
quor, nor  arms,  nor  books,  nor  newspapers, 
nor  good  clothes,  can  possibly  be  sold  to  slaves, 
— and  yet  without  these  rights  freedom  is  a 
mere  phrase.  Indeed,  nominally  free  institu- 
tions are  very  nearly  impossible,  for  the  own- 


ers must  be  politically  masters,  or  their  in- 
stitution will  be  upset  by  the  majority,  who, 
not  being  owners,  will,  sooner  or  later,  resent 
the  competition  of  unpaid  labor.  It  matters 
nothing  whether  the  Slave  States  are  part  of 
the  free  community,  or  occupy  only  its  bor- 
der line.  The  owners  must  attack  freedom 
and  conquer  it,  or  see  their  institution  slowly 
perish.  They  must  demand  and  secure  by 
conquest  a  fugitive  slave  law  from  their  allies, 
and  so  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  asylum, 
or  see  their  property  deprived  of  half  its  value. 
They  must  prohibit  free  communication  or 
abolitionists  may  settle  among  them,  and  at- 
tack the  foundation  of  their  society.  They 
must  prohibit  free  contact,  or  the  opinions 
they  dread  will  spread  among  them  as  fast  as 
water  filters  through  sand.  They  must,  in 
fact,  by  the  necessity  of  their  position,  be 
able  to  enforce  their  own  will  on  their  neigh- 
bors in  all  emergencies,  and  as  the  emergen- 
cies increase  in  gravity  from  the  increasing 
number  of  their  people,  the  increased  infusion 
of  white  blood  in  the  slaves,  and  the  increased 
spread  of  a  hunger  for  freedom,  they  must 
make  this  coercion  yearly  more  onerous  and 
searching  and  permanent. 

The  free  community  must,  in  fact,  live 
under  a  permanent  danger — a  danger  infinite- 
ly greater  than  we,  for  instance,  should  suf- 
fer were  France  mistress  of  the  Continent,  or 
America  mistress  of  the  seas.  Yet  who  blames 
our  statesmen  for  averting  movements  which 
may,  even  in  the  far  future,  lead  to  those 
results,  at  any  cost  in  treasure,  or  energy,  or 
human  lives?  We  fought  the  Crimear  cam- 
paign to  avert  a  danger  which,  was,  at  least, 
a  generation  distant,  and  which,  when  it  ar- 
rived, would  have  been  less  than  the  one 
which  the  North  would  have  to  encounter  at 
once.  If  a  State  can  have  a  right  to  provide 
for  its  own  security  in  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present,  to  maintain  its  own  creed,  its 
own  laws,  its  own  social  life,  without  inter- 
ference from  without,  then  the  North  had  a 
right  to  prevent,  if  necessary  by  arms,  the 
formation  of  a  great  slave  empire  along  its 
own  border  line. 

It  is  this,  and  not  the  philanthropic  ques- 
tion, which  the  governing  classes  of  Great 
Britain  have  so  steadily  refused  to  see,  and 
this  which  our  public  speakers  have  in  so 
many  instances  failed  to  bring  before  them. 
Mr.  Forster  has  supplied  the  deficiency,  and 
while  acknowledging,  as  all  but  fanatics  must, 
the  valor  and  conduct  of  the  South,  while  ex- 
pressing a 'just  conviction  that  "it  is  very 
difficult  for  men,  even  in  a  bad  cause,  to  sul>- 
mit  to  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which 
many  men  in  the  South  have  undergone, 
without  coming  out  of  it  purified  and  better 
than  when  they  went  in,"  he  still  expresses 
his  faith  that  out  of  all  the  horrors  and  the 
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bloodshed  and  the  misery  the  world  will  emerge 
with  "  this  compensation,  that  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America," — which  is  as  much  part 
of  the  domain  of  civilization  as  if  it  touched 
the  Mediterranean, — "  the  power  and  princi- 
ples of  freedom  will  rule,  and  not  the  power 
and  principles  of  slavery."  And  as  the  cor- 
ollary to  this  great  lesson,  he  urges  upon  the 
nation  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  the  mighty 
struggle  they  now  witness  with  such  impa- 
tience. The  member  for  Bradford  does  not, 
of  course,  endorse  the  unreasonable  complaints 
in  which  the  American  press  indulge,  for  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  school  which  prefers 
America  to  England,  and  is  disposed,  like 
most  Englishmen,  to  meet  menace  with  a  very 
clear  defiance.  He  does  not  forget  either,  as 
it  suits  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  to  do,  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  English  masses  have  been  on 
the  Northern  side,  and  have  endured  suffering 
caused  by  Northern  blockades  because  freedom 
was  at  stake  ;  that  the  Government  has  been 
throughout  studiously  patient  and  fair  ;  that 
even  the  governing  class,  when  called  upon 
for  action,  shrank  from  aiding  the  men  they 
liked  at  the  cost  of  the  principle  they  had  al- 
ways maintained.  But  he  calls  upon  the  na- 
tion not  to  forget  the  magnitude  of  the  issues 
at  stake,  and,  remembering  them,  to  forgive 
a  natural  though  unreasonable  irritation,  and 
support  their  Government  in  a  just  interpre- 
tation of  international  law.  That  just  inter- 
pretation will,  the  speaker  believes,  prohibit 
the  despatch  of  more  Alabamas.  For,  and 
the  point  is  a  new  as  well  as  a  striking  one, 
there  is  this  marked  difference  between  sell- 
ing arms  to  a  belligerent  and  selling  ships  of 
war  :  The  arms  are  useless  till  they  arrive, 
and  the  power  which  professes  to  blockade 
lets  them  in  by  its  own  defect  of  vigilance 
and  power.  But  men-of-war  can  be  used  be- 
fore they  arrive,  and  there  is  no  way  of  stop- 
ping them,  except  by  war  on  the  selling  na- 
tion. If,  therefore,  the  Enlistment  Act  were 
passed  to  avoidc  causes  of  war,  it  must  cover, 
or  be  so  improved  that  it  can  be  made  to 
cover,  acts  which  can  only  be  checked  by  the 
war  that  measure  was  passed  to  prevent.  The 
British  Government  has  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility, and  the  country  has  now  to  support 
them  in  their  decision,  or  clearly  resolve  that 
they  do  not  wish  ' '  the  principle  of  freedom  to 
predominate  on  the  continent  of  America." 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  issue,  and,  so 
stated,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
decision  ;  but  it  would  come  all  the  sooner  if 
Liberal  members  would  argue  out  the  ques- 
tion with  as  great  a  preference  for  England, 
and  as  little  fear  of  social  clamor,  as  the 
member  for  Bradford  displayed  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Leeds. 


From  The  Spectator,  26  Sept. 
NAPOLEO]^  IN  POLAND. 

Wearily,  though  without  despair,  we  once 
more  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that 
strange  series  of  battles,  manifestoes,  in- 
trigues, diplomatic  struggles,  and  political 
failures  which  is  called  shortly  "  the  Polish 
affair."  Events  have  occurred  during  the 
week,  some  of  which  may  prove  of  impor- 
tance, and  all  of  which,  tending  as  they  do  to 
a  single  definite  end,  deserve  something  more 
than  a  passing  comment.  For  the  past  six 
months  this  journal,  which  on  American  af- 
fairs has  the  ill  fortune  to  find  itself  wholly 
opposed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  class  to 
whom  it  appeals,  has  on  the  Polish  question 
been  as  widely  at  variance  with  that  class's 
conviction.  The  educated  million,  wishing 
always  the  independence  of  Poland,  believe 
that  it  cannot  be  secured  without  interven- 
tion, and  that  intervention  is  hopeless.  We 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  apart  from  con- 
tingencies like  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston 
or  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  intervention 
is,  to  say  no  more,  the  most  probable  of  many 
improbabilities.  In  spite  of  the  growing  las- 
situde of  the  English  public  mind,  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  half-dozen  men  who  really  gov- 
ern Europe  in  search  of  recreation,  of  the 
slow  but  visible  decline  in  the  military  power 
of  the  rebellion — a  decline  confirmed  by  pro- 
nounced Liberals  who  have  quitted  Warsaw 
within  the  week — and  of  the  advanced  season, 
that  opinion  still  seems  to  us  the  only  one 
which  thoughtful  men  are  justified  in  accept- 
ing. It  is  based  on  two  leading  ideas — that 
Russia  prefers  battle  to  any  concession  in  the 
matter,  and  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  accept 
battle  rather  than  a  final  diplomatic  defeat 
on  a  subject  which  his  people,  partly  from 
noble  and  partly  from  selfish  motives,  have 
taken  so  deeply  to  heart.  The  events  of  the 
week,  whatever  their  ultimate  meaning,  at 
least  tend  in  a  high  degree  to  confirm  both 
those  impressions. 

The  Russian  answers  to  the  three  powers 
have  been  published  at  length,  and  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  a  polite  refusal  to  tolerate 
further  discussion.  Curt  to  the  last  degree, 
and  full  of  the  formal  suavity  one  sees  in  its 
full  perfection  only  in  a  lawyer's  letter,  they 
are  to  the  full  as  menacing  as  the  most  truc- 
ulent American  despatch  or  the  haughtiest 
English  ultimatum.  Prince  Gortschakoff 
plays  to  all  the  part  of  Medea,  and  insists  on 
cutting  up  the  living  body  before  applying 
the  elixir  of  youth.  Pacification,  he  says, 
must  precede  the  concession  of  the  intended 
reforms.  In  other  words,  the  czar  intends  to 
subjugate  Poland  utterly  before  he  discusses 
treaties,  and,  as  Le  Nord  triumphantly  boasts, 
he  has  withdrawn  his  brother  as  representa- 
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tive  of  those  clement  ideas  which  are  but 
*'  illusions,"  and  which  it  is  necessary  "  to 
terminate  by  a  vigorous  military  action,  which 
may  re-assure  the  peaceable  population,  and 
re-establish  in  the  country  order,  safety,  and 
calm."  A  nation  is  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
then  the  executioner  will  discuss,  if  it  be  his 
pleasure,  the  justice  of  the  sentence  and  the 
dignified  mercy  of  the  judge.  This  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  Europe,  but  to  France  Prince 
Gortschakofi"  adds  something  more.  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  language  which,  when 
a  Bonaparte  utters  it,  has  force,  had  claime.d 
for  France  full  liberty,  and  left  to  Russia  the 
responsibility  of  her  actions.  Prince  Gort- 
schakofi" calmly  accepts  the  covert  menace, 
and  in  language  which,  if  full  of  arrogance, 
is  not  devoid  of  dignity,  throws  it  back  upon 
France.  "Toleration  of  the  plans  of  the 
Revolution,"  says  the  Russian  minister,  "  is 
only  to  be  feared  from  those  powers  whicli 
may  be  determined  to  pursue,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  diplomatic  action  within  the  lim- 
its of  international  engagements,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  most  extreme  desires  of  the  Polish 
Revolution  and  the  subversion  of  the  Euro- 
pean equilibrium." 

The  notion  of  equilibrium  is  explained  by 
a  memorandum  in  which  Prince  Gortscha- 
kofi" re-asserts  that  Russia  in  1812  held  Po- 
land by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  the  trea- 
ties of  1815  could  give  to  the  western  powers 
no  right  of  interference  in  her  internal  af- 
fairs. In  short,  1815  notwithstanding,  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  is  an  integral  part  of 
Russia,  and  as  much  beyond  external  criti- 
cism as  the  courts  of  justice  in  Moscow  or 
the  administration  of  the  mines  in  Siberia. 
Language  like  this  would  never  have  been 
employed  had  not  the  Russian  Government 
finally  made  up  its  mind.  Apparent  conces- 
sions are  so  easy  and  great  states  so  placa- 
ble, when  placability  will  avoid  war,  that 
Prince  Gortschakofi  under  other  circum- 
stances would,  at  least,  have  argued.  He 
now  only  announces  that  argument  is  at  an 
end.  It  is  with  the  same  resolution  that  the 
Government,  with  its  finances  still  in  disor- 
der, hurries  on  works  which  defend  nobody 
against  the  Poles,  but  will  protect  the  coast 
against  any  sudden  descent,  and  that  the  czar 
has  sanctioned  an  extraordinary  innovation. 
Under  any  menace  from  France,  the  weak 
point  of  Russia  is  not  so  much  Warsaw  as 
Finland,  for  France  must  always  seek  to  use 
Sweden  as  her  base,  and  Finland  is  and  must 
be  the  Bernadotte's  price.  Were  the  prov- 
ince certainly  loyal,  a  descent  made  even  by 
a  power  like  France  might  not  be  a  very  for- 
midable aff'air ;  but  there  is  discontent  in 
Finland.  The  Finns  regret  the  old  connec- 
tion, the  freedom  and  cheerful  life  which 
they  see  across  the  Baltic,  their  old  rights  of 


self-government,  and  their  exemption  from 
exceptional  or  heavy  taxation.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  soothe  them,  and  accordingly  the 
czar,  whose  family  for  forty-five  years  have 
broken  all  the  stipulations  framed  when  the 
Grand  Duchy  was  ceded  to  protect  the  Finns, 
has  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  the  his- 
toric rights,  of  the  province.  He  has  called 
together  the  Diet,  and  on  the  18th  inst.,  he 
opened  it  in  person,  in  a  speech  which  reads 
in  parts  like  that  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch. The  Estates,  of  course,  are  invested 
with  no  power  whatever,  as  the  initiative 
and  the  veto  are  both  reserved  to  the  sover- 
eign, and  loans  will  continue  to  be  raised 
without  sanction  should  "  an  unexpected  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy,  or  any  other  unlooked-for 
misfortune,"  make  more  money  necessary. 
But  stiH  the  Diet  is  assembled,  and  if  it  is 
"  very  dignified,  very  moderate,  and  very 
calm  in  discussion,"  if,  in  short,  it  obeys  or- 
ders, why  that  pleasing  course  of  conduct 
' '  will  furnish  a  new  motive  for  re-assem- 
bling it"  three  years  hence.  For,  says  the 
czar,  with  that  grandly  impressive  vagueness 
which  the  despots  of  Europe  have  caught 
from  the  one  competent  man  among  them, 
under  such  circumstances,  "  liberal  institu- 
tions, so  far  from  being  a  danger,  become 
guarantees  of  order  and  prosperity."  The 
Diet  is  not  a  Parliament  evidently,  and  its 
acts  will  probably  be  confined  to  a  new  vote 
of  taxes ;  but  words  like  these  do  not  chill 
the  aspirations  of  the  few  who  aspire,  and 
the  meeting  of  notables  with  some  right  of 
speech  however  restricted,  some  claim  how- 
ever theoretical  to  refuse  their  sovereign's  re- 
quests, would  never  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Government  had  not  the  external  danger 
been  extreme.  Conciliation  is  so  opposed  to 
the  first  principles  of  the  Russian  regime,  a 
Diet  of  any  sort  at  Helsingfors  establishes  so 
impressive  a  precedent  for  Moscow,  that  they 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  proof  that  the 
Government  anticipates  dangers  which  mere 
force  may  not  be  sufficient  to  repel.  Those 
dangers  are  clearly  intimated  in  the  allusion 
to  the  contingencies  under  which  loans  will 
be  raised  for  Finland  without  asking  Finnish 
consent. 

That  those  dangers  are  real  seems  evident 
from  the  events  of  the  week  in  France.  It 
is  not  in  French  nature  to  sit  down  calmly 
under  a  defeat  so  complete  as  that  which 
Prince  Gortschakofi  has  inflicted.  It  was, 
therefore,  at  first  announced  that  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  would  reply  in  a  note  having  the 
force  of  an  ultimatum.  The  spring,  how- 
ever, is  still  distant,  French  armies  cannot 
move  over  ice,  and  the  cool  brain  which  rules 
France  has  devised  ad  interim  a  much  more 
effectual  reply.  The  National  Government 
has  just  published  and  circulated  a  despatch 
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inteuded  to  express  its  own  views  on  the 
diplomatic  situation.  In  this  document, 
worded  with  careful  attention  to  the  pride 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  West,  the  Nation- 
al Government  defends  its  policy,  asks,  with 
a  dignity  strangely  impressive  when  mani- 
fested by  an  unknown  body,  for  foreign 
aid  and  sympathy,  subjects  the  Russian  de- 
spatches to  a  merciless  criticism,  denounces 
the  war  declared  by  Russia  on  social  order 
in  Poland,  and  hints  most  unmistakably  that 
by  Poland  it  means  Poland  bei\:)re  the  parti- 
tion. That  document  was  on  Monday  repub- 
lished in  cxtenso  on  the  first  page  of  the  Mon- 
iteur,  in  the  largest  type  which  that  journal 
ever  employs.  AVe  do  not  desire  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  this  incident,  pregnant 
as  it  will  appear  both  in  AYarsaw  and  St. 
Petersburg,  but,  explain  it  how  we  may,  it 
can  have  but  one  general  meaning.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  irritated  out  of 
the  ordinary  international  courtesy  by  the 
final  Russian  reply,  is  not  unwilling  to  give 
Poland  new  hope,  and  does  not  fear  to  add 
fuel  to  the  excitement  already  prevailing  in 
France,  by  an  act  for  which  there  is  but  one 
very  memorable  precedent.  That  one  is  the 
republication,  in  a  precisely  similar  fashion, 
of  Orsini's  will — an  act  which  warned  the 
Austrian  court  that  the  hour  of  negotiations 
was  nearly  over.  The  republication  may  mean 
no  more  than  this,  and  probably  does  mean 
no  more;  but  then  this  is  much.  For  in 
France,  on  this  Polish  question  the  emperor 
is  the  restraining,  and  not,  as  in  the  Italian 
war,  the  great  impelling  force.  The  mass 
of  the  people,  and  more  especially  the  classes 
through  whom  the  emperor  rules,  are  eager 
for  active  operations  on  behalf  of  a  race  in 
whom  they  instinctively  recognize  themselves 
in  semi-Oriental  costume.  If  he  gives  way, 
the  dyke  is  cut,  and  the  republication  is 
proof  that  he  is  more  and  more  inclined  .to 
believe  in  the  expediency  of  giving  way. 

The  events  of  the  winter  must,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  greatly  increase  this  incli- 
nation. The  insurrection  will  not,  it  is  true, 
■wholly  cease,  for  life  in  Poland  just  now  is  so 
little  worth  having,  that  mere  personal  mis- 
ery will  furnish  to  the  insurgents  recruits. 
When  a  mourning  dress  involves  Siberia  and 
every  man  is  liable  to  blows  ;  when  the  best 
and  ablest  arc  deported  in  thousands  and  the 
right  to  landed  property  has  virtually  ceased 
to  exist ;  when  a  foreign  soldier  is  posted  as  a 
spy  in  every  concierge  and  every  household  is 
infested  with  Cossacks  covered  with  lice,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  men  who  prefer  a  picnic 
ending  in  death,  but  rendered  pleasant  at  least 
by  vengeance.  But  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
tne  Russian  military  position  is  daily  becom- 
ing stronger,  that  she  can,  if  she  will,  com- 
mence the  course  which  ends  in  extermina- 
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tion^  and  that  she  has  withdrawn  the  one  man 
whose  name  might  be  "  compromised"  by  an 
over-lavishness  of  murder.  France  may  be 
once  more  called  on  to  listen  to  the  death- 
knell  of  a  people  who  elected  her  sovereign 
king,  who  fought  by  her  side  in  her  epoch  of 
victory,  and  for  whom  she  has  tried,  with  hu- 
miliating persistence,  to  obtain  some  moder- 
ate terms,  may  be  required  to  bear  with  an 
execution  which  is  for  her  at  once  an  insult 
and  defeat.  Napoleon  signed  no  conditions 
when  he  seized  in  a  night  upon  the  throne  of 
France  ;  but  there  is  one  which,  as  he  well 
knows,  he  can  never  fail  to  observe.  Even 
he,  with  all  his  privileges,  must  not  trail  the 
flao;  of  France.  English  coldness  and  Aus- 
trian  delays  may  serve  as  excuses  for  a  time  ; 
but  if  Poland  finally  perish  in  the  teeth  of 
French  remonstrance,  the  dynasty  will  have 
lost  in  French  eyes  its  only  raison  d'etre.  It 
is  not  in  order  to  fail  abroad  that  France  has 
surrendered  her  right  of  speech  at  home. 


From  Tho  Spectator. 
HEROES  AND  THEIR  LIKENESSES. 

"We  doubt  whether  we,  "  the  heirs  of  all 
the  ages,"  have  invented  any  new  pleasure 
by  which  we  shall  swell  the  permanent  inher- 
itance of  our  children  much  more  substan- 
tial than  that  art  which  enables  us,  for  a 
few  pence,  to  individualize  at  a  single  glance 
our  notions  of  the  exterior  form  and  features 
of  half  a  hundred  distinguished  men,  whose 
names  are  daily  before  our  eyes  and  achieve- 
ments upon  our  lips.  There  is  a  set-oflF  to 
the  advantage  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 
They,  no  doubt,  enlarge  the  opportunities, 
but  for  that  very  reason  they  sadly  increase 
the  fuss  and  turmoil,  of  life.  But  to  buy  for 
sixpence  a  card  which  gives  distinctness  to 
our  notions  of  upwards  of  Iirty  distinguished 
men,  who  are  scattered  over  a  whole  conti- 
nent, living  in  tents  in  the  tropics,  making 
their  head-quarters  behind  fiercely  assaulted 
batteries,  leading  cavalry  raids  into  hostile 
countries,  bending  their  careworn  heads  over 
politicians'  desks,  firing  ofi"  their  random  ora- 
tory from  pulpits,  or  concocting  their  sensa- 
tion telegrams  in  newspaper  oflices,  is  cer- 
tainly a  linuted,  but  also  a  real  enjoyment, 
which  carries  no  corresponding  labor  with  it. 
whether  it  is  a  privilege  in  any  other  sense 
than  a  literary  pleasure  is,  perhaps,  doubtful. 
What  we  gain  beyond  an  agreeable  satisfac- 
tion of  the  imagination  by  seeing,  for  instance, 
that  the  man  who  gained  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesborough,  and  who  has  just  crossed  the 
Tennessee  and  occupied  Chattanooga,  is  a 
handsome  soldier,  with  a  long  straight  nose 
that  descends  directly  in  the  line  of  the  fore- 
head, and  a  mouth  about  which  there  is  a 
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pleasant  play  of  military  gallantry,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  But  that  it  is  gratifying  to  sub- 
stitute this  individual  face  in  our  minds  for 
the  unknown  quantity  which  we  had  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  connect  with  the  nine  letters 
of  Rosecranz's  name,  when  we  hear  of  that 
general's  exploits,  is  unquestionable.  Who 
does  not  feel  that  "  Rosecranz  has  taken 
Chattanooga  "  gives  us  a  livelier  interest,  af- 
ter the  first  word  had  been  translated  into  a 
certain  limited  amount  of  visual  significance, 
than  while  both  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
of  the  sentence  remained  in  blank  for  us,  or, 
at  least,  only  connected  themselves  in  our 
minds  with  a  number  of  other  propositions 
concerning  each,  as  equally  without  impres- 
sion for  the  retina  ?  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  certainty  that  a  piece  of  personal  news  is 
interesting  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
freshness  of  our  mental  associations  with  the 
subject  of  it, — much  more  interesting,  even  if 
we  have  once  brushed  against  him  in  the  street 
or  seen  his  back  as  he  turned  a  corner,  or 
only  so  much  as  succeeded  him  in  a  morning 
call,  so  as  to  say  to  ourselves,  "  He  was  in  the 
house  a  few  minutes  before  I  entered  it," — 
than  if  the  track  of  our  life  has  never  in  any 
way  approached  his  own.  And  though  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  that  it  is  instructive  to 
have  once  seen  the  hat  and  umbrella  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  vanishing  in  the  distance, 
the  time  will,  no  doubt,  come  when  men  who 
have  done  so,  will  read  and  speak  of  him  with 
far  deeper  interest  than  if  they  had  only  read 
his  praises. 

Still  more,  of  course,  do  photographs  of 
eminent  men  add  to  the  pleasure  of  reading 
of  their  achievements.  Do  they  add  much  to 
the  real  meaning  of  history?  VVe  have  before 
us,  in  a  single  portrait-carte,  fifty-two  photo- 
graphic heads  of  modern  American  generals 
and  civilians,  some  Northern,  some  Southern, 
with  Washington's  calm,  old-fashioned  face, 
looking  gravely  out  of  the  eighteenth  century 
at  us,  in  the  centre.  Here,  within  the  space 
of  an  ordinary  carte,  are  congregated  the 
heads  that  have  brewed  this  storm,  so  that, 
sitting  quietly  at  home,  we  can  pierce  at  fifty- 
two  distinct  points  the  white  mist  of  words 
and  names  which  hangs  over  that  American 
chaos.  It  is  not  easy  at  first  to  define  our 
gain, — and  yet  every  one  knows  how  eagerly 
a  like  set  of  authentic  portraits  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  generals  and  statesmen,  a  good 
photographic  group  of  David  and  his  associ- 
ates in  the  cave  at  Ziklag,  or  even  one  com- 
manding head  belonjring  to  one  and  the  same 
race  in  each  generation  since  the  Christian 
era,  so  as  to  show  the  gradual  fashioning  of 
time,  would  be  coveted.  There  are,  indeed, 
spots  in  the  universe  where  such  photographs 
might  still  by  bare  possibility  be  taken.  Some 
one  pointed  out,  not  long  ago,  that  rays  of 


light  which  left  the  earth  when  Abraham 
was  buying  the  cave  of  Machpelah  must  at  i 
the  present  moment  be  arriving  in  some  fixed 
star  a  few  trillion  miles  away,  and  might, 
therefore,  with  sufificiently  sensitive  materials, 
be  made  to  yield  a  photographic  group  of 
that  transaction.  And,  if  that  were  anyhow 
attainable  here,  instead  of  only  in  remote  con- 
stellations, it  cannot  be  doubted  one  would 
read  history  with  a  new  relish.  But  what 
do  we  learn  by  connecting  a  specific  face  with 
a  catalogue  of  actions,  more  than  we  should 
know  in  any  case  ?  Even  if  the  photograph 
be  a  true  likeness  of  the  face,  will  the  face 
necessarily  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  man? 
Most  men,  judging  by  tiieir  own  intimacies, 
would  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  but  very 
often  what  we  call  tlie  expression  of  familiar 
faces  is  mere  association  that  we  have  learned 
to  attach  to  facial  movements,  only  as  we 
learn  to  attach  ideas  of  electricity  to  the 
sound  of  thunder.  We  know  that  one  friend 
frowns  when  he  is  thinking  hard,  and  with 
him  we  associate  a  frown  with  embarrassed 
thought ;  another  frowns  when  he  is  nervous, 
and  in  him  the  frown  denotes  shy  or  sensitive 
feeling — and  then  we  call  those  lines  in  their 
forehead  expressive.  Yet  they  are  not  really 
expressive  originally  at  all,  but  only  become 
so  by  long  habit.  The  first  sight  of  this  frown 
in  either  face  would  probably  mislead  instead 
of  instructing  us  ;  we  should  think  it  a  sign 
of  anger.  And  thus  it  is  often  exceedingly 
questionable  whether  the  mere  vision  of  a 
public  man's  face,  not  previously  or  other- 
wise known  to  us,  is  likely  to  add  to  our  pos- 
itive knowledge  of  him,  or  rather  to  give  us 
a  false  impression  about  him.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  photograph  of  a  three-quarter 
face,  contemplative,  serene,  Shakspearian, 
with  the  collars  turned  back,  with  mous- 
tache but  no  beard,  exceedingly  like  the 
better  likenesses  of  Shakspeare  in  its  upper 
portion,  showing  a  placid  brow  and  heavy 
brooding  eyelids,  only  a  thinner  and,  perhaps, 
ungenial  mouth.  To  which  of  the  Ameri- 
can generals  do  our  readers  suppose  that  it 
belongs?  To  General  Lee  or  General  Mc- 
Clellan?  No  ;  but  to  General  Butler.  And, 
supposing  the  photograph  true,  will  it  add 
anything  to  our  instruction  to  remember  that 
the  tyrant  of  New  Orleans,  whose  military 
severities  were  even  less  discreditable  than 
his  private  gains,  has  a  musing,  refined,  an- 
tique, literary  face,  with,  perhaps,  a  flavor 
of  hard  and  forbidding  lines  lurking  under 
the  shadow  of  the  moustache?  Again,  here 
is  a  civilian  face,  solemn,  didactic,  important, 
still  young,  but  going  in  for  ''judiciousness," 
the  kind  of  face  which  one  is  accustomed  to 
see  in  men  who  deprecate  indiscreeti,theories, 
and  school  those  still  younger,  telling  them 
that  they  will  learn  by  sad  experience  to  take 
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wiser  views  in  time.  Do  our  readers  suppose 
it  must  be  Mr.  Chase  or  Mr.  Memminger, 
big  with  financial  caution?  No;  but  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  editor  of  the  most 
discreditable  paper  in  the  world,  and  who  is 
commonly  said  to  have  compensated  himself 
once  for  a  severe  chastisement,  by  telegraph- 
ing to  his  own  journal  a  frank  "sensation 
heading''  as  to  the  stripes  he  had  received, 
which  sold  the  edition.  Then  there  is  an 
amiable,  weak,  confused,  woolly-headed-look- 
ing military  bust,  with  fat  cheeks  and  head 
narrowing  towards  the  top,  eminently  a"  wor- 
thy "  young  oflScer  not  likely  to  distinguish 
himself.  It  is  "  Stonewall "  Jackson.  Here, 
again,  is  a  grave,  square,  open  countenance, 
speaking  a  frank  heart,  an  earnest  devotion  to 
freedom,  and  the  compressed  resolve  to  main- 
tain it  at  the  sacrifice  of  life.  This,  surely, 
must  belong  to  a  Northerner  of  the  squarest 
Republican  type.  It  is  the  face  of  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  the  last  Southern  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  Certainly,  in  none  of  these 
cases  does  the  picture  of  the  countenance  and 
bearing  suggest  any  addition  of  value  to  one's 
knowledge,  thoijgh  it  may,  perhaps,  break 
the  chain  of  former  associations.  , 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  heads,* 
generally  either  the  most  powerful  or  the  re- 
verse, which  it  is  a  permanent  satisfaction  to 
have  identified  in  one's  mind  with  the  career 
which  has  expressed  it.  Here  is  the  head 
of  Mr.  Jefierson  Davis,  with  an  imperial  eye 
that  seems  to  see  the  future  and  control  it, 
and  a  mouth  strong,  thin,  compressed,  half- 
ascetic,  like  Father  Newman's,  speaking  of 
vast  power  of  self-denial  for  distant  ends,  but 
with  a  shadow  of  cynicism  and  intrigue  just 
hanging  about  it,  that  tells  a  nature  not  in- 
capable of  breaking  faith.  Here  is  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, honest  above  all  things,  not  keen,  but 
shrewd,  logical  as  a  Scot,  anxious  as  a  Yan- 
kee, with  a  sad  humor,  and  a  strong  touch 
of  coarseness, — not  a  fine  face,  not  a  face  at 
its  ease,  but  trustworthy  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and,  for  the  rest,  something  between  a 
farmer's  and  an  artisan's  (too  shrewd  for  the 
one,  too  safe  for  the  other)  after  he  has  cleaned 
himself  on  Sunday  morning.  Again,  there 
is  a  satisfaction  in  connecting  this  clear-eyed, 
courtly  Vandyck-face  with  General  Lee  ;  this 
very  industrious,  painstaking  face,  which  sud- 
denly falls  away  to  nothing,  with  the  Con- 
federate General  Johnstone,  who  has  always 
been  going  to  relieve  every  place  of  impor- 
tance, and  has  never  relieved  any  ;  in  learn- 
ing that  this  sweet  and  poetical  profile  be- 
longs to  the  Federal  Lieutenant  Mulligan, 
whose  noi)le  defence  of  Lexington,  in  Mis- 
souri, against  overwhelming  Southern  forces, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  the  war  ; 
in  knowing  that  refined  and  manly  head  to  be 
Governor  Sprague's,  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
fitted  out  a  regiment  at  the  commencement 


!  of  the  war  at  his  own  sole  expense.  Mr. 
!  Slidell  and  Mr.  Mason,  too,  look  quite  as  dis- 
I  agreeable  as  one  could  wish.  Mr,  Slidell  is 
the  ideal  of  a  man  who  would  think  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  get  into  a  scrape  himself  if  he  could 
only  involve  his  host  and  patron  too ;  Mr. 
Mason,  more  of  the  bull-dog,  ready  to  fasten 
on  friends  and  foes  alike.  And,  finally,  there 
is  a  great  inward  peace  of  mind  in  making 
acquaintance  with  that  oGiccr  whose  bulging 
forehead  is  exactly  equal  in  height  to  the  rest 
of  his  countenance,  the  eyebrows  bisecting 
the  head.  It  is  the  kind  of  forehead  one 
conceives  a  morbid  desire  to  break  in,  in 
consequence  of  a  moral  certainty,  seeking, 
however,  physical  verification,  that  the  fore- 
head is  cavernous,  and  not  solid.  If  really 
solid,  it  is  clear  that  the  figure  belonging  to 
it  would  be  in  stable  eqi.ilibrium  only  on  the 
head,  and  in  unstable  on  the  feet,  like  the 
spherical-footed  dolls  children  play  with,  if 
the  sphere  constituted  the  head  itself  instead 
of  a  globe  round  the  feet  of  the  tumbler. 
Otherwise,  it  is  a  good,  confused,  magnani- 
mous face,  that  expresses  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  its  own  fuzzincss,  and  belongs  to  the 
only  officer  who  always  maintained,  with 
much  justice  that  he  was  not  fit  for  his  post. 
On  the  whole,  we  gather  from  looking  at 
the  likenesses  of  public  men  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  human  faces  and  frames — those 
which  properly  express  their  inhabitants,  and 
those  which  only  by  time  and  association  get 
certain  moral  associations  with  them  which 
friends,  by  experience,  learn  to  interpret,  but 
which  are  by  no  means  a  result  of  "  pre-es- 
tablished harmony."  Many  men's  counte- 
nances are  strictly  opaque  fortifications,  from 
behind  the  veil  of  which  their  characters 
stolidly  survey  the  world,  and  are  never  dis- 
tinctly seen  ;  and  even  by  their  friends  are 
known,  in  spite  of  their  features,  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  is  as  much  a  gradually  ac- 
quired skill  as  any  part  of  the  social  tact  of 
life.  Otheie,  again,  have  the  art  or  the  mis- 
fortune to  mould  their  bodies  into  real  or- 
gans of  their  character,  so  that  the  merest 
stranger  can  identify  them  at  once.  The 
highest  class  of  power  of  any  sort  generally 
impresses  itself  somehow  upon  the  face,  ana 
the  lowest  sort  of  imbecility  or  iniquity  inevi- 
tably does  so  ;  but  between  the  two  there  is  a 
large  field  of  an  apparently  accidental  kind, 
— only  some  of  the  occupants  of  which  man- 
age to  write  their  qualities  in  their  face. 
Some  there  are,  of  little  note,  who  inscribe 
their  good  humor  in  jovial  eyes,  their  clum- 
siness on  unmanageable  masses  of  flesh,  their 
sincerity  in  an  open  gaze  and  firm  candid 
mouth.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  quite 
as  many  of  the  second  and  lower  orders  of 
ability  and  goodness  whose  faces  are  not 
blanks,  but  yet  nothing  particular,  nothing 
capable  of  any  interpretation — faces,  in  short, 
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of  which  the  expressiveness  does  not  lie  in 
feature  and  marked  lines,  but  in  characteris- 
tic habits  of  management,  with  which  you 
must  be  familiar  before  you  can  pretend  to 
understand  them.  But  so  much  does  the 
imagination  love  distinctness  in  petty  detail, 
that  even  in  this  case  it  enjoys  possessing  the 
evidence  that  a  hero's  face  is  not  characteris- 
tic, and  might  have  belonged  to  unheroic 
common  sense. 


LETTER  FROM   HON.   JOSIAH  QUINCCY  TO 
MR.  LINCOLN. 

We  copy  below  a  letter  from  the  venerable 
Josiah  Quincy  of  this  city  to  President  Lin- 
coln, Avhich  appears  in  the  New  York  Post 
with  the  following  explanatory  preface  : — 

"  This  letter,  a  copy  of  which,  in  the  firm 
and  clear  handwriting  of  its  author,  we  have 
Been,  w^asnot  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and 
it  has  been  acknowledged,  as  we  are  told,  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  terms  of  the  most  frank  and 
cordial  nature.  We  believe  that  we  violate 
no  rule  of  propriety  in  laying  it  before  the 
public,  which  we  have  done  after  consulta- 
tion with  some  of  Mr.  Quincy's  friends.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  otherwise  than  highly 
honorable  to  both  him  and  the  eminent  per- 
sonage to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  of  such  universal  interest,  and  is  treated 
in  such  a  manner,  that  few  will  dissent  from 
the  judgment  which  we  have  formed,  that 
the  public  have  a  right  to  read  it  now,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  its  future  appearance  in 
historic  form.  One  of  its  remarkable  char- 
acteristics is  the  hopeful  and  confident  tone 
in  which  it  speaks  of  the  eventual  victory  of 
the  cause  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Age  is  ordinarily  timid  and  desponding,  but 
the  age  of  Mr.  Quincy  has  all  the  cheerful 
courage  of  a  vigorous  manhood. 

^^  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln:  Sir:  Old  age 
has  its  privileges,  which  I  hope  this  letter 
will  not  exceed.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  to  you  my  gratification  and  my 
gratitude  for  your  letter  to  the  Illinois  Con- 
vention ;  happy,  timely,  conclusive,  and  ef- 
fective. What  you  say  concerning  emanci- 
pation, your  proclamation  and  your  course  of 
proceeding  in  relation  to  it,  was  due  to  truth 
and  your  own  character — shamefully  assailed 
as  it  has  been.  The  development  is  an  imper- 
ishable monument  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

*' Negro  slavery  and  the  possibility  of 
emancipation  have  been  subjects  of  my 
thought  for  more  than  seventy  years  ;  being 
first  introduced  to  it  by  the  debates  in  the 
convention  of  Massachusetts  for  adopting  the 
constitution,  in  1788,  which  I  attended.  I 
had  subsequently  opportunities  of  knowing 


the  views  on  that  subject,  not  only  of  such 
men  as  Hamilton.  King,  Jay,  and  Pickering, 
but  also  of  distinguished  slaveholders — of 
both  the  Pinckneys,  of  William  Smith  of 
South  Carolina,  and  of  many  others.  With 
the  first  of  these  I  had  personal  intercourse 
and  acquaintance.  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
never  knew  the  individual,  slaveholder  or 
non-slaveholder,  who  did  not  express  a  de- 
testation of  it,  and  the  desire  and  disposition 
to  get  rid  of  it.  The  only  difficulty,  in  case 
of  emancipation,  was,  what  shall  we  do  for 
the  master,  and  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
slave?  A  satisfactory  answer  to  both  these 
questions  has  been,  until  now,  beyond  the 
reach  and  the  grasp  of  human  wisdom  and 
power. 

"  Through  the  direct  influence  of  a  good 
and  gracious  God,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  invested  with  the  power  of 
answering  satisfactorily  both  these  questions, 
and  also  of  providing  tor  the  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  both,  of  which,  if  they  fail  to  avail 
themselves,  thoroughly  and  conclusively,  they 
will  entail  shame  on  themselves  and  sorrow 
and  misery  on  many  generations. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  regard  the 
power  thus  granted  to  this  people  otherwise 
than  as  proceeding  from  the  direct  influence 
of  a  superintending  Providence,  who  ever 
makes  those  mad  whom  he  intends  to  destroy. 

"  The  only  possible  way  in  which  slavery, 
after  it  had  grown  to  such  height,  could  have 
been  abolished,  is  that  which  Heaven  has 
adopted. 

"  Your  instrumentality  in  the  work  is  to 
you  a  subject  of  special  glory,  favor,  and  felic- 
ity. The  madness  of  secession  and  its  inevi- ' 
table  consequence,  civil  war,  will,  in  their 
result,  give  the  right  and  the  power  of  uni- 
versal emancipation  sooner  or  later.  If  the 
United  States  do  not  understand  and  fully  ap- 
preciate the  boon  thus  bestowed  on  them,  and 
fail  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
power  granted,  they  will  prove  recreant  to 
themselves  and  posterity. 

"  I  write  under  the  impression  that  the 
victory  of  the  United  States  in  this  war  is  in- 
evitable. 

"  Compromise  is  impossible.  Peace  on  any 
other  basis  would  be  the  establishment  of  two 
nations,  each  hating  the  other,  both  military, 
both  necessarily  hostile,  their  territories  in- 
terlocked, with  a  tendency  to  never-ceasing 
hostility.  Can  we  leave  to  posterity  a  more 
cruel  inheritance,  or  one  more  hopeless  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  ? 

"  Pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  this 
letter,  and  do  not  feel  obliged  in  any  way  to 
take  notice  of  it ;  and  believe  me 

"  Ever  your  grateful  and  obliged  servant, 
"  Josiah  Quincy. 

"  Quincy,  September  7,  1863." 


BARBARA    FRIETCHIE. 
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BARBARA  FRIETCHIE. 

BY   JOHN   G.    •WHITTIER. 

Up  f^om  the  meadows  rich  with  com. 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn. 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  MarylantJ, 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep  > 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep. 

Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  hordes 

On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain-wall— 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down. 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  towit 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars. 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars. 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind  :  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  onOk 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Freitchie  then, 
Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten  ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town. 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down  ; 

In  her  attic-window  the  stalGf  she  set> 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yeti 

/      Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced  :  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

"  Halt  !  " — the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
•'  Fire  !  " — out-blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane,  and  sash  ; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  stafiF 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf ; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill. 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

*'  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head. 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame. 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came  ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word  : 

"  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  !    March  on  !  "  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet ; 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tossed 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  Avinds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night, 

Barbara  Freitchie's  work  is  o'er. 

And  the  Rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  morei 


Honor  to  her  !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier( 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave  ! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law  ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly* 


ON  HEARING  WEEK-DAY  SERVICE  AT 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY, 

SEPTEMBER,    1858. 
I. 

From  England's  gilded  halls  of  sjate 
I  crossed  the  Western  Minster's  gate. 
And,  'mid  the  tombs  of  England's  dead, 
I  heard  the  Holy  Scriptures  read. 

ir. 

The  walls  around  and  pillared  piers 
Had  stood  well-nigh  eight  hundred  years  J 
The  words  the  priest  gave  forth  had  stood 
Since  Christ,  and  since  before  the  Flood. 

III. 

A  thousand  heurts  around  partook 

The  comfort  of  the  Holy  Book  ; 

Ten  thousand  suppliant  hands  were  spread 

In  lifted  stone  above  my  head. 

IV. 

In  dust  decayed  the  hands  are  gone 

That  fed  and  set  the  builders  on  ; 

In  heedless  dust  the  fingers  lie 

That  hewed  and  heaved  the  stones  on  higfi^ 

V. 
And  back  to  earth  and  air  resolved 
The  brain  that  planned  and  poised  the  vaulti>- 
But  undccayed,  erect,  and  fair. 
To  Heaven  ascends  the  builded  Prayer, 

With  majesty  of  strength  and  size. 
With  glory  of  harmonious  dyes. 
With  holy  airs  of  heavenward  thought 
From  floor  to  roof  divinely  fraught. 

VII. 

Fall  down,  ye  bars  :  enlarge  my  soul  > 
To  heart's  content  take  in  the  w^hole  ; 
And,  spurning  pride's  injurious  thrall. 
With  loyal  love  embrace  them  all  ! 

VIII. 

Yet  hold  not  lightly  home  ;  nor  yet 
The  graves  on  Dunagore  forget  ; 
Nor  grudge  the  stone-gilt  stall  tb  change 
For  deal-board  bench  of  Gorman's  Grange^ 

IX. 

The  self-same  Word  bestows  its  cheer 
On  simple  creatures  there  as  here  ; 
And  thence,  as  honce,  poor  souls  do  rise 
In  social  flight  to  common  skies. 
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ST.    MARGARET  S    EVE. 


For  in  the  Presence  vast  and  good. 
That  bends  o'er  all  our  livelihood 
With  humankind  in  heavenly  cure. 
We  all  are  like  :  we  all  are  poor. 


XI. 


And,  sure,  God's  poor  shall  never  want 
For  service  meet  or  seemly  chant. 
And  for  the  gospel's  joyful  sound 
A  fitting  place  shall  still  be  found  j 


XII. 


Whether  the  organ's  solemn  tones 
Thrill  through  the  dust  of  warriors'  bones. 
Or  voices  of  the  village  choir 
From  swallow-haunted  eaves  aspire  j 


xin. 

Or,  sped  with  healing  on  its  wings. 
The  Word  solicit  ears  of  kings. 
Or  stir  the  souls,  in  moorland  gleii^ 
Of  kingless  covenanted  men. 

XIV. 

Enough  for  thee,  indulgent  Lor(% 
The  willing  ear  to  hear  thy  wonf  Jt 
And,  time  and  place  to  match,  the  lale^ 
iFor  willing  ears  shall  never  faiL 

S.F. 
Dublin,  June,  1863. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine* 


ST.    MARGARET'S   EVE. 

Br  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

I  BUILT  my  castle  upon  the  seaside. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
Half  on  the  land  and  half  in  the  tide, 
Love  me  true ! 

Within  was  silk,  without  was  stone. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
It  lacks  a  queen,  and  that  alone. 
Love  me  true  ! 

The  gray  old  harper  sung  to  me, 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
Beware  of  the  damsel  of  the  sea  \ 
Love  me  true  ! 

Saint  Margaret's  Eve  it  did  befall, 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
The  tide  came  creeping  up  the  wall, 
Love  me  true  ! 

I  opened  my  gate  ;  who  there  should  stand, 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
But  a  fair  lady,  with  a  cup  in  her  hand, 
Love  me  true  ! 

The  cup  was  gold,  and  full  of  wine. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
Drink,  said  the  lady,  and  I  will  be  thine. 
Love  me  true  ! 

Enter  my  castle,  lady  fair. 
The  waves  roll  so  gayly 


The  waves  roll  so  gayly  O,. 


You  shall  be  queen  of  all  that's  there. 
Love  me  true  ! 

A  gray  old  harper  sung  to  me. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
Beware  of  the  damsel  of  the  sea  ! 
Love  me  true  ! 

In  hall  he  harpeth  many  a  year, 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  (), 
And  we  will  sit  his  soog  to  hear. 
Love  me  true ! 

I  love  thee  deep,  I  love  thee  true. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
But  ah  !  I  know  not  how  to  woo, 
Love  me  true ! 

Down  dashed  the  cup,  with  a  sudden  shock. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
The  wine  like  blood  ran  over  the  rock. 
Love  me  true ! 

She  said  no  word,  but  shrieked  aloud. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
And  vanished  away  from  where  she  stood. 
Love  me  true  ! 

I  locked  and  barred  my  castle  door. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
Three  summer  days  I  grieved  sore. 
Love  me  true  ! 

For  myself  a  day  and  night. 
The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
And  two  to  moan  that  lady  bright. 
Love  me  true  I 
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EQUINOCTIAL. 

BY  TfRS.    A.    D.    T.    WHITNEY* 

The  Sun  of  Life  has  crossed  the  line. 
The  summer-shine  of  lengthened  light 

Faded  and  failed — till,  where  I  stand, 
'Tis  equal  Day  and  equal  Night. 

One  after  one,  as  dwindling  hours. 

Youth's  glowing  hopes  have  dropped  away. 
And  soon  may  barely  leave  the  gleam 

That  coldly  scores  a  winter's  day. 

I  am  not  young,  I  am  not  old  ; 

The  flush  of  morn,  the  sunset  calm. 
Paling  and  deepening,  each  to  each. 

Meet  midway  with  a  solemn  charm. 

One  side  I  see  the  summer  fields 
Not  yet  disrobed  of  all  their  green  ; 

While  westerly,  along  the  hills. 

Flame  the  first  tints  of  frosty  sheen. 

Ah,  middle  point,  where  cloud  and  storm 
Make  battle-ground  of  this  my  life  ! 

Where,  even-matched,  the  Night  and  Day 
Wage  round  me  their  September  strife  ! 

I  bow  me  to  the  threatening  gale  : 

I  know,  when  that  is  overpast. 
Among  the  peaceful  harvest-days. 

An  Indian  summer  comes  at  last ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 
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THE    WOOD    OF    C  HANCELLORSVILLE. 


THE  WOOD  OF  CIIANCELLOllSVILLE. 

The  ripe  red  berries  of  the  -wintergreen 
Lure  me  to  pause  awhile 

In  this  deep,  tanecled  wood.     I  stop  and  lean 
Down  where  these  wild  flowers  smile, 
And  rest  me  in  this  shade  ;  for  many  a  mile, 

Through  lane  and  dusty  street, 

I'\e  walked  with  weary,  weary  feet. 

And  now  I  tarry  'mid  this  woodland  scene, 

'Mong  ferns  and  mosses  sweet. 

Here  all  around  me  blows 

The  pale  primrose. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentle  blossom  knows 

The  ieeling  at  my  heart — the  solemn  grief. 

So  whelming  and  so  deep 
That  it  disdains  relief, 

And  will  not  let  me  weep. 
I  wonder  that  the  woodbine  thrives  and  grows. 
And  is  indiiferent  to  the  nation's  woes. 
For  while  these  mornings  shine,  these  blossoms 

bloom, 
Impious  rebellion  wraps  the  land  in  gloom. 

Nature,  thou  art  unkind, 

Unsympathizing,  blind  !• 

Yon  lichen,  clinging  to  th'  o'erhanging  rock, 

Is  happy,  and  each  blade  of  grass. 

O'er  which  unconsciously  I  pass, 
Smiles  in  my  face,  and  seems  to  mock 

Me  with  its  joy.     Alas  !  I  cannot  find 

One  charm  in  bounteous  nature,  while  the  wind 
That  blows  upon  my  cheek,  bears  on  each  gust 
The  groans  of  my  poor  country,  bleeding  in  the 
dust. 

The  air  is  musical  with  notes 

That  gush  from  winged  warblers'  throats, 

And  in  the  leafy  trees 

I  hear  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees. 

Prone  from  the  bliaiding  sky 
Dance    rainbow-tinted    sunbeams,    thick     with 
motes, 

Daisies  are  shining  and  the  butterfly 
Wavers  from  flower  to  flower  ; — yet  in  this  wood 
The  ruthless  foeman  stood, 
And  every  turf  is  drenched  with  human  blood. 

0  heartless  flowers  ! 

0  trees,  clad  in  your  robes  of  glistering  sheen. 
Put  off  this  canopy  of  gorgeous  green  ! 

These  are  the  hours 

For  mourning,  not   for   gladness.      While   this 
smart 

Of  treason  dire  gashes  the  nation's  heart. 

Let  birds  refuse  to  sing, 

And  flowers  to  bloom  upon  the  lap  of  spring. 

Let  Nature's  f  ice  itself  with  tears  o'erflow, 

In  deepest  anguish  for  a  people's  woe. 

While  rank  Rebellion  stands 

With  blood  of  martyrs  on  his  impious  hands  ; 

While  slavery  and  chains 

And  cruelty  and  direst  hate 

Uplift  their  heads  within  th'  afflicted  State, 
And  freeze  the  blood  in  every  patriot's  veins — 
Let  these  old  woodlands  fair 
Grow  black  with  gloom,  and  from  its  thunder-lair 
Let  lightning  leap,  and  scorch  th'  accursed  air  j 


Until  the  suffering  earth. 

Of  treason  sick,  shall  rpew  the  monster  forth — 
And  each  regenerate  sod 
Be  consecrate  anew,  to  Freedom  and  to  God  ! 
— Delia  R.  German. 


"MORE  THAN  CONQUEROR." 
F.  B    C.  "  Died  at  his  G\ins:'—Chancellorsville. 

.Iy,  leave  the  Stripes  and  Stars 
Above  him,  with  the  precious  cap  and  sash. 
The  mute  mementoes  of  the  battle's  crash. 

And  of  a  hero's  scars. 

He  "  entered  into  rest," 
Ennobled  e'en  in  dying.     Christ's  true  knight 
Is  now  a  king,  in  royal  glory  dight. 

With  "  Victor  "  on  his  crest. 

And  yet — God  giveth  sleep  ! 
Earth's  freshest,  f  lirest  laurels  never  shed 
A  glory  like  the  halo  round  his  head. 

Ve  love  him — Will  you  weep  ? 

Say  ye  "  His  life  is  lost ; 
Our  home's  sweet  comfort  and  our  crown  of 

hope"? 
Nay,  friends  !     His  life  has  now  a  grander  scope : 

A  living  holocaust. 

To  God  and  Truth  and  Right 
It  aye  hath  been.     And  if  the  living  coal 
On  God's  own  altar  hath  upborne  the  soul 

In  fiery  chariot  bright, 

'Mid  battle  roar  and  strife  : — 
If  to  the  fearless  soldier  God's  release 
Came  swiftly,  with  the  seal  of  *'  perfect  peace,'* 

Upon  his  earthly  life  : 

Ay,  though  it  sorely  crush 
The  hearts  that  clung  to  him, — poor  hearts,  that 

ache 
With  growing  sense  of  loss, — oh,  for  his  sake 
Each  wail  of  anguish  hush  ! 

And  yet  ye  well  may  weep. 
As  those  who  mourned  o'er  holy  Stephen,  erst 
On  whose  glad  eyes  heaven's  glories  burst 

Before  "  he  fell  asleep." 

A  hero  heart  is  still, 
And  eyes  are  sealed,  and  loving  lips  are  mute. 
Which  bore  on  earth  the  Spirit's  golden  fruit 

But  peace  !    It  was  God's  will  ! 

And  for  our  precious  land — 
The  land  he  loved  and  died  for  in  her  need. 
The  blood  of  heroes  is  the  country's  seed — 

As  he  stood  may  we  stand  ! 

The  Lord  of  hosts  doth  reign  ! 
He  crowned  your  soldier,  "  dying  at  his  guns.'* 
Oh,  be  the  nation  worthy  of  her  sons. 

The  noble-hearted  slam. 

And  so  we  sadly  lay — 
Yet  not  all  sadly,  though  with  tearful  eyes — 
A  little  nameless  flower  where  he  lies. 

And  softly  steal  away. 

—JV.  Y.  Observer, 
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MAGNANIMITY. 
Alexander  was  not  always  magnanimous, 
but  when  be  drank  the  suspected  cup  from 
the  hand  of  his  maligned  friend  and  physi- 
cian, he  gave  one  of  those  examples  of  mag- 
nanimity which  raise  human  nature  on  tip- 
toe, and  descend  to  posterity  as  the  heirlooms 
of  civilization.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  history  of  the  world  contains  a  finer  in- 
stance of  that  quality  which  alone  assimilates 
man  to  the  immortal  gods.  But,  in  order 
fully  to  realize  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
his  action,  there  are  many  things  to  consider. 
There  is,  first,  the  greatness  of  Alexander. 
He  was  at  that  time  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  and  might,  without  undue  conceit, 
have  set  an  extraordinary  value  on  his  own 
life.  Then  we  must  consider  the  nature  of 
his  ambition,  and  its  immensity.  It  was  an 
ambition  subject,  in  his  inmost  heart,  to  none 
of  the  checks  or  drawbacks  of  which  modern 
men  are  often  conscious.  It  constituted  the 
very  marrow  and  essence  of  his  mind — was 
confirmed  by  every  spell  of  education  and 
public  opinion,  whipped  by  every  dream  of 
his  imagination,  and  ratified  by  every  dictate 
of  his  conscience,  such  as  it  was.  And  if  his 
ambition  was  unbounded,  so  was  the  tide  of 
his  success  unprecedented  and  astounding, 
intoxicating  and  overwhelming.  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  look  at  the  provok- 
ing triviality  of  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
glory.  It  was  an  illness,  severe  it  is  true, 
but  so  brief  and  so  casual  as  to  involve  no 
corroding  disappointment,  and  to  suggest  no 
disgust,  but  rather  to  make  him  grasp  at  life 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  young,  happy,  and 
ambitious  man — a  man  ambitious  and  happy 
beyond  all  usual  conditions  of  happiness  and 
ambition.  Moreover,  in  such  a  desperate 
state,  when  men  drunk  with  the  desire  to 
live  seize  at  every  straw,  and  cast  everything 
aside  which  endangers  their  last  chance,  we 
must  place  in  the  opposite  scale  the  insignifi- 
cance of  Philip  of  Acarnania,  as  Alexander 
might  have  thought  it,  in  comparison  with 
his  own  life  and  the  conquest  of  the  world — 
of  Philip,  not  a  great  general,  nur  a  great 
poet,  nor  a  great  philosopher,  but  only  a  phy- 
sician, and,  if  an  old  friend,  still  a  mere  de- 
pendant. Finally,  we  must  remember  that 
Alexander,  from  his  youth  up,  had  been 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  relentless  intrigue 
— intrigue  almost  as  black  as  that  of  a  Rus- 


sian court — that  he  himself  had  been  the 
target  of  faction  and  conspiracy,  and  that  a 
man  of  such  antecedents  was,  as  it  were, 
trained  and  moulded  to  suspicion.  Never- 
theless, he  handed  the  letter  to  Philip,  and 
he  drank  the  cup. 

The  magnificence  of  the  action  speaks  to 
the  plainest  understanding.  But  when  we 
try  to  analyze  it,  and  to  discover  that  in  it 
which,  on  the  bare  mention,  touches  our 
hearts  and  elevates  our  minds,  the  task  is  by 
no  means  easy.  In  one  aspect  at  least,  it 
might  be  possible,  with  a  show  of  reason,  to 
accuse  Alexander  of  mere  rashness  and  frivol- 
ity. It  would  not  have  been  a  great  action 
in  anv  other  man  to  sacrifice  Alexander  to  his 
physician — the  greater  to  the  less  ;  and  why, 
it  might  be  argued,  should  that  be  the  height 
of  magnanimity,  rather  than  mere  folly,  in 
Alexander  himself,  which  in  another  man 
would  have  been  a  piece  of  brutal  stupidity? 
Would  Alexander  have  been  less  magnani- 
mous had  he  reasoned  thus:  "  I  am  of  in- 
finitely more  importance,  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  the  world,  than  this  man  ;  and  it  would 
be  grossly  absurd  to  endanger  my  life  for  the 
sake  of  sparing  him  a  suspicion  which  is  prob- 
ably unjust,  but  which  is  not  impossibly  true. 
He  himself  must  forgive  me,  and  must  under- 
stand how  natural  such  a  feeling  on  my  part 
is.  I  will  address  him  frankly,  as  becomes  a 
man  :  '  You  have  been  to  me  a  faithful  ser- 
vant and  a  friend.  I  know  it,  and  acknowl- 
edge it  with  all  my  heart.  But  at  this  crit- 
ical moment  of  my,  life,  upon  which  you 
yourself  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  much  de- 
pends, you  will  not  niisinterpret  my  senti- 
ments towards  you  if  I  consult  the  dictates 
of  prudence.  The  cup  you  hold  in  your  hand 
may  have  been  poisoned  by  the  very  man  who 
attempts  to  throw  suspicion  upon  you,  and 
who  may  be  equally  hostile  to  you  and  to 
me.  You  see  how  ready  I  am  to  make  allow- 
ances for  you  ;  I  only  ask  you  to  make  equal 
jfllowances  for  me  when  I  decline  to  drink  the 
medicine  you  have  prepared.'  "  Some  such 
address  as  this,  spoken  as  Alexander  could 
have  spoken  it,  would  have  seemed  to  many 
minds,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  the  height 
of  nobility  on  the  part  of  one  who  need  only 
have  spoken  the  word  to  have  the  man's  head 
chopped  oflf,  and  get  that  suspicion,  at  all  , 
events,  cleared  out  of  his  way.  Or  take 
another  supposition.  Suppose  the  cup  had 
been    poisoned,   and  Alexander    had   died. 
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Would  history  have  placed  on  record  the 
magnanimity  of  Alexander,  or  his  madness? 
The  action  would  in  either  case  have  been  the 
same,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  had 
he  died,  half  the  world  would  have  pro- 
nounced him  a  fool.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
death  would  have  shed  additional  lustre  on 
his  action  in  the  e3'es  of  all  those  who  look 
upon  martyrdom  as  the  truest  seal  of  sincer- 
ity. But,  in  either  case,  it  was  not  an  in- 
stance in  which  success  is  any  real  test  of 
policy.  And,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  of 
the  essence  of  magnanimity  in  all  cases  to 
override  policy  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  ends. 
If  we  attempt  to  analyze  magnanimity,  the 
first  consideration  evidently  arises  out  of  the 
naked  meaning  of  the  word — largeness  of 
mind.  No  doubt,  too,  the  first  elementary 
notion  which  the  word  suggests  is  connected 
with  bodily  size.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  of 
the  elephant  as  being  magnanimous  than  the 
flea.  Giants,  says  Mr.  Thackeray,  are  good- 
natured  and  fond  of  beer.  True,  the  elephant 
can  be  inconceivably  petty  and  spiteful  at 
times.  And  who  can  describe  the  daring  of 
the  unblushing  flea?  But,  for  all  that,  the 
popular  notion  holds  good.  And  there  is, 
further,  the  subjective  notion  of  size  as  ap- 
plied to  the  mind  itself.  Indeed,  we  could 
make  further  distinctions,  but  they  might  be 
wearisome.  So  much,  however,  is  plain  and 
useful  to  consider,  that  from  the  physical  no- 
tion of  the  indifference  to  trifles  which  char- 
acterizes big  and  strong  men.  insensible  to 
pain,. we  come  to  the  more  subjective  notion 
of  a  mind  raised  above  trifles  and  occupied 
with  great  things — a  mind  which  neglects  the 
blades  of  grass  at  its  feet,  which  traverses 
continents,  leaps  over  deserts,  spans  the  seas, 
and  yearns  t;;ward8  the  inaccessible  stars. 
And  thus  magnanimity  is  the  reverse  of 
everything  finicking  and  small.  It  is,  in  its 
elementary  condition,  a  state  of  mind  which 
feeds  upon  large  objects,  and  is  less  conscious 
of  small  ones.  Hence  it  is  the  temper  winch, 
both  by  speculation  and  experience,  we  are 
taught  to  attribute  to  all  the  governing  classes 
of  mankind — to  conquerors  and  statesmen  and 
generals,  even  to  Sv)ldier8  and  sailors,  and,  by 
analogy,  to  all  those  whose  pursuits  incline 
them  to  consider  things  in  their  more  general 
aspects,  such  as  great  poets,  great  philoso- 
phers, great  judges.  And  thus  it  is  that,  by 
degrees,  the  purely  physical  idea  of  magni- 
tude is  extended  to  moral  subjects.     From 


the  admiration  of  great  things  to  the  con- 
tempt of  small,  there  is  but  a  step.  And 
from  one  thing  to  another  we  pass  to  the  con-  ' 
tempt  of  death  as  unworthy  to  overawe  a 
great  mind,  and  so  to  the  contempt  of  one's 
own  life,  which  comes  to  seem,  as  it  were,  an 
accident,  external  to  a  man's  own  true  self, 
his  name  and  fame,  his  honor  and  reputation, 
his  truth,  loyalty,  friendship,  and  that  beauty 
of  character  which  is  as  dear  to  the  civilized 
man  as  his  tattooing  is  to  the  savage.  Hence 
the  lines  of  the  Latin  poet : — 

'•  Summumcredenefasanimam  praeferre  piidori, 
Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas." 

To  treat  life  not  as  its  own  end,  but  as  a  means 
towards  higher  ends,  is  in  fact  the  climax  of 
human  magnanimity,  and  the  example  given 
by  Alexander  rivets  the  attention  because  it 
sets  this  cardinal  quality  of  magnanimity  most 
nakedly  before  us.  Philip  of  Acarnania  was 
perhaps  his  oldest  friend  and  most  tried  at- 
tendant. To  have  doubted  or  sacrificed  him 
would  have  been  to  have  sacrificed  everything 
worth  living  for  in  this  life.  Alexander  killed 
Clytus,  indeed,  in  an  access  of  rage,  because 
Clytus  denied  that  his  actions  were  those  of  £^ 
god.  But  for  whom  besides  himself  should 
he  care  whether  or  not  his  actions  were  those 
of  a  god,  save  for  those,  as  Philip  of  Acar- 
nania, whom  he  so  valued  and  who  so  valued 
him  ?  It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Life  is  the 
highest  good,  but  I  will  not  even  have  life  if 
it  is  not  such  a  life  as  I  choose — a  life  free 
from  taint  or  suspicion,  and  according  to  my 
own  ideal." 

The  contempt  for  our  life  in  comparison 
with*  our  ideal  of  what  life  should  be,  is  thus, 
perhaps,  the  ultimate  and  most  comprehen- 
sive definition  of  magnanimity.  The  con- 
tempt for  personal  comfort  in  comparison 
with  the  satisfaction  of  a  thousand  small 
claims  of  a  higher  kind  is  only  a  corollary  of 
the  main  principle.  For  magnanimity  con- 
sists in  preferring  the  greater  to  the  less,  and 
there  is  always  some  point  at  which  we  reach 
tlK)  culminating  price  of  life  itself.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  Christian  magnanimity,  the 
magnanimity  of  self-abnegation — that  mag- 
nanimity which  enters  into  countless  forms 
of  Christian  conduct  and  politeness,  no  small 
part  of  which  might  fairly  be  described  as  a 
series  of  miniature  martyrdoms,  whicli  grad- 
ually cease  to  be  felt  as  such,  but  without 
which  no  man  in  the  present  doy  can  claim 
to  realize  in  any  degree  the  prevaling  ideal 
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of  true  refinement,  courtesy,  and  high-breed- 
ing. No  doubt,  too,  the  magnanimity  of 
chivalry  in  olden  times  contributed  to  endear 
so  many  minute  observances  to  minda  other- 
vrise  so  busy  and  so  masculine.  And  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  general  operation  of 
moral  qualities  is  of  more  importance  than 
their  occasionally  heroic  aspects,  everything 
which  helps  to  counteract  the  intense  and 
microscopic  tendency  of  our  social  life  and 
the  subdivision  of  social  interests  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  blessing.  There  is  the  magna- 
nimity of  temper — a  generosity  of  emotion 
which  overleaps  trifles  ;  and  there  is  the  mag- 
nanimity of  wisdom,  or  of  an  enlarged  expe- 
rience, neither  soured  by  too  much  misfortune 
nor  spoiled  by  too  much  prosperity.  There 
is  the  magnanimity  of  pride — a  loftiness  of 
self-esteem  that  cannot  condescend  from  the 
dignity  of  its  own  pedestal  to  dip  its  feet  in 
the  coinmon  mud  of  little  men.  There  is  the 
magnanimity  of  intellect,  in  those  who,  per- 
haps without  much  moral  magnanimity,  are 
so  trained  by  their  pursuits  to  generalization 
— that  is,  to  consider  things  in  their  most 
general  aspects — that  they  lose  the  sense  of 
petty  interests.  Yet  such  men,  who  emile 
over  the  quarrels  of  governments  and  kings, 
will  perhaps  squabble  frantically  over  a  fossil 
bone.  And,  indeed,  though  intellectual  pur- 
suits have  an  unquestionable  tendency  to  ele- 
vatc  the  mind,  their  effect  is  not  universal. 
If  some  of  the  most  intellectual  men  have 
been  among  the  noblest,  many  have  been 
among  the  meanest  of  mankind. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  magnanimity,  al- 
though the  most  beautiful  and  glorious  of  all 
the  qualities  to  which  a  human  being  can 
aspire,  is  not  that  which  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  most  calculated  to  encourage.  Our 
interests  are  too  minute  and  subdivided,  our 
life  too  feverish  and  rapid.  The  ties  which 
bind  us  to  one  another  and  to  society  are  too 
infinite  in  number  and  tooliliputian  in  dimen- 
sion. Petty  and  peddling  pursuits  and  ac- 
complishments, minute  training,  the  increase 
of  education  by  the  spoon,  a  state  of  petty 
dependence  due  to  the  infinitesimal  network 
of  mutual  claims  and  responsibilities — all 
tend  to  dwarf  any  natural  tendency  to  mag- 
nanimity. The  modern  man  learns  from  his 
youth  up,  for  the  most  part,  to  tread  deli- 
cately among  our  modern  china.  He  learns 
to  Stoop  and  quibble  and  manoeuvre.  He 
shufiies,  sneers,  and  backbites.    He  picks  his 
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steps,  and  bows  to  one  side^and  to  the  other. 
He   likes  what   is  pretty   and   smooth   and 
subtle.     He  is  bored  by  what  is  large  and 
solid  and  noble.     He  is  fond  of  tinsel ,  and  dis- 
likes plain  gold.     His  iavorite  expression  is 
"  nice."     We  are  very  far  indeed  from  un- 
dervaluing the  blessings  of  a  more  diffused 
education,  and  of  the  increase  of  that  which 
is  called,  though  much  of  it  is  falsely  called, 
refinement  and  civilization.     But  every  ad- 
vantage has  its  disadvantages,  and  we  only 
attempt  to  point  them  out.     And  though  we 
should  not  be  prepared  to  recommend  the  ex- 
ample of  the  gallant  and  impulsive  old  noble- 
man who,  after  a  lifetime  spent  in  all  the 
great  wars  of  the  past  generation,  declared 
that  none  of  his  children  should  learn  to  do 
more  than  read  and  sign  their  names,  we  can 
fully  enter  into   the  sharp  contempt  with 
which  a  man  who  had  seen  life  in  all  its 
aspects  of  grandeur,  heroism,  and  devotion 
would  look   upon   much   that    he  observed 
around  him  in  the  rising  generation.     After 
all,  the  aim  of  education  is  to  make  men  and 
women.     If  the  end  of  civilization  really  were 
to  make  pedantic  simpletons  of  women,  and 
babies  and  fops  of  men,  some  of  us  would 
prefer  to  retrace  our  steps  towards  so-called 
barbarism,  as  being,  in  fact,  the  higher  state 
of  things.     But  then  there  is  also  the  affecta- 
tion of  magnanimity — the  affectation  of  the 
frog  trying  to  swell  itself  out  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bull.     It  is  inconceivable  how 
the  ramifications  of  false  magnanimity  extend 
throughout  society,  and  under  what  infinite 
aspects  it  displays  itself,  from  the  affectation 
of  wearing  no  crinoline  to  the  affectation  of 
wearing   it  bigger  than  any  other  woman. 
There  is  the  affectation  of  being  superior  to 
trifles,  with   which   dishonest  men   conceal 
their  ignorance  under  pretence  of  laughing 
at  botany  and  beetles.     The  part  of  true  mag- 
nanimity here  is  not  to  pooh-pooh  the  subject, . 
but  to  recognize  its  importance,  and  survey 
one's  own  ignorance  with  perfect  ease,  with- 
out flutter  or  dismay.     Those  who  do  this 
are  ever  superior  to  their  ignorance.     There 
is  just  as  much  little-mindedness  in  the  indus- 
try with  which  some  people  drag  the  atten- 
tion of  their  neighbors  to  their  own  defects, 
as  there  is  in  the  hot  and  cowardly  haste  of 
others  in  covering  up  the  minutest  short- 
coming.    True  magnanimity  is  too  great  to 
be  much  concerned  to  do  either. 

Aristotle  has  said  that  all  great  men  are 
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melancholy,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
part  which  melancholy  plays  as  an  almost 
inseparable  feature  of  magnanimity.  The 
ancients,  when  they  aacribed  a  slow  gait  and 
the  absence  of  eagerness  to  men  of  great 
minds,  touched,  unconsciously  perhaps,  upon 
this  side  of  raagnaniiiiity.  Zeal  may,  indeed, 
at  certain  critical  moments,  be  essential  to 
greatncFs  of  mind,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  large  mind  to  be  impressed  with 
the  comparative  triviality  of  things  rather 
than  with  their  overwhelming  importance. 
Hence  we  come  upon  the  true  explanation  of 
the  notorious  fact  that  zealots  of  all  denomi- 
nations are,  invariably  and  without  exception, 
men  of  little  minds.  It  is  true  that  zealots 
often  do  great  things,  and  bring  down  men 
infinitely  their  superiors,  just  as  some  vermin 
will  fasten  undaunted  on  the  neck  of  the 
eagle,  and,  wingless  themselves,  bring  the 
imperial  bird  down  from  the  skies.  But  the 
secret  of  their  audacity  is  the  blindness  and 
contraction,  not  the  largeness,  of  their  vision. 
The  melancholy  and  the  magnanimity  of 
Hamlet  go  hand  in  hand,  and  a  zealot  is  in- 
capable of  either.  And  largeness  of  vision 
is  inseparable  from  a  special  melancholy,  due 
not  to  the  peevishness  and  grumbling  of  dis- 
content, but  partly  to  a  truer  estimate  of 
things,  and  partly  to  the  perception  of  the 
infinitesimally  small  weight  of  the  greatest 
man  in  the  general  scale  of  the  universe.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  also  that,  as  a  rule, 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey — that  is  to  say,  ani- 
mals accustomed  to  look  down  upon  a  portion 
of  the  world  from  a  higher  point  of  view — 


arc  usually,  except  at  particular  moments  of 
extraordinary  activity,  melancholy,  and  of  a 
brooding  disposition.  The  sparrows  that  are 
forever  chirping,  the  rabbits  that  are  forever 
hopping  about,  the  doves  that  are  forever 
cooing,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  more 
mobile  part  of  creation,  are  illustrations  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  great  principle 
which  Aristotle  expressed  in  reference  to  man- 
kind when  he  said  that  great  men  are  melan- 
choly. It  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
peevish  and  melancholy  people  are  therefore 
great.  Peevishness  and  melancholy  are,  un- 
luckily, as  common  as  true  magnanimity  is 
rare.  Still,  in  spite  of  this,  it  remains  true 
that  a  certain  sadness  and  melancholy,  far 
removed,  indeed,  from  the  affectation  of  it, 
are  the  almost  invariable  concomitants  of  the 
greatest  of  human  qualities.  But  if  this  be 
considered  a  drawback,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  indefinable  charm,  the  magnetic  influence 
of  true  magnanimity  ?  Magnanimity  lends 
I  a  mellowness,  an  ease,  a  grace,  a  boundless 
I  sense  of  liberty  to  human  intercourse,  which 
are  its  highest  and  rarest  fruits.  Magnjinim- 
j  ity  heightens  all  enjoyments,  smooths  all  as- 
'  perities,  exaggerates  nothing,  knows  no  re- 
venge, nor  selfishness,  nor  egotism,  nor 
I  pettiness,  nor  spite — is  not  a  time-server,  nor 
a  tuft-hunter,  nor  a  fortune-hunter.  The 
pleasures  of  vanity  may  grow  cold,  and  even 
those  of  sober  and  well-gotten  fame  may  grow 
pale  ;  but  magnanimity  never  palls,  for  it  de- 
pends upon  itself,  and  is  the  halo  of  its  own 
existence.  ^ 


"In  the  Twinklixg  op  an  Eye." — One  mo- 
ment, the  sick-room,  the  scaffold,  the  stake  ;  the 
next,  the  paradisiacal  glory.  One  moment,  the 
sob  of  parting  anguish  ;  the  next,  the  great  deep 
swell  of  the  angels'  song.  Never  think,  reader, 
that  the  dear  ones  you  have  seen  die  had  far  to 
go  to  meet  God  after  they  parted  from  you. 
Never  think,  parents,  who  have  seen  your  chil- 
dren die,  that  after  they  loft  you  they  had  to 
traverse  a  dark,  solitary  way,  along  which  you 
would  have  likcil,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to  lead 
them  by  the  band,  and  bear  them  company  till 
they  came  into  the  presence  of  God.  You  did  so 
if  you  stood  by  them  till  the  last  breath  was 
drawn.  You  did  bear  them  company  into  God's 
very  presence  if  you  only  stayed  beside  them  till 
they  died.     The  moment  they  left  you  they  were 


with  him.  The  slight  pressure  of  the  cold  fin- 
gers lingered  with  you  yet,  but  the  little  child 
was  with  his  Saviour. — Recreations  of  a  Coun- 
try Parson. 


'*  The  Bible,  we  all  know,  is  not  a  *  logical ' 
book  merely.  It  has  the  richness  and  icdun- 
dancy  of  Oriental  fancy.  Nor  is  it  a  day-book, 
to  be  treated  dryly.  It  is  all  wet  through  and 
through  with  the  dew  of  the  Spirit.  From  a 
certain  point  of  view  and  under  a  certain  light 
its  dewdrops  begin  to  fl:xsh  and  sparkle ,  as  it 
were.  There  is  a  rainbow-like  effulgence  of 
celestial  things.  Nor  is  this  a  fickle,  uncoftain, 
inharmonious  splendor.  The  same  light  flashes 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation." — Mahan. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
SURE  TO  WIN. 

CHAPTER    I. 

You  wish  to  hear  the  old  man's  story,  my 
dear,  and  how  your  mother  and  I  first  made 
acquaintance?  VYcU,  ifit  will  give  you  pleas- 
ure, so  be  it.  The  circumstances  are  still 
fresh  in  my  memory  ;  but  if  I  trip,  there  sits 
the  other  partner  in  the  firm — God  bless  her 
comely  face  ! — ready  to  amend  the  record. 

Just  thirty  years  ago,  last  Hilary  term. 
Colonel  Josiah  Stark,  H.E.I. C.S.,  C.B.,  ex- 
commander  of  that  famous  regiment  the  Bog- 
glywollah  Fencibles,  returned  home  from  In- 
dia. Age  seventeen,  he  sailed  away,  with  a 
smiling,  ruddy  countenance  and  a  gleeful 
heart;  age  sixty-seven,  he  came  back,  with 
a  sallow,  war-worn  visage  and  a  diseased  liver. 
Truth  compels  me  to  admit  that  the  colonel 
was  neither  prepossessing  in  appearance  nor 
amiable  in  character.  Tall,  broad-shouldered, 
and  grim,  with  large,  irregular  features,  and 
iron-gray  hair  bristling  like  bayonets,  he  did 
not  strike  you,  even  at  first  sight,  as  a  man 
likely  to  do  a  kind  action  ;  you  felt  instinc- 
tively that  he  would  have  looked  upon  it  as 
weakness.  Woe  betide  the  beggar  who  asked 
of  him  an  alms  !  if  a  man,  the  colonel  growled 
out  a  stern  inquiry  why  a  sturdy  fellow  like 
the  applicant  wasn't  at  work,  or  serving  the 
king,  and  ominously  twirled  his  cane ;  if  a 
woman  prayed  assistance  and  bread  for  starv- 
ing babes,  he  held  her  in  e(mversation  until  a 
policeman  passed,  and  then  gave  her  in  charge 
for  vagrancy. 

During  his  residence  in  India,  Colonel  Stark 
had  shaken  the  pagoda-tree  to  some  purpose. 
Yellow  sovereigns,  bright  and  glittering  with 
the  efiigics  of  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe  ; 
or  pleasant,  crisp  papyri,  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  one  Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  were  the 
fruit  he  had  gathered.  When  the  colonel  con- 
sidered he  had  amassed,  not  enough, — no  sen- 
sible man  ever  does, — but  at  any  rate  suflBcient 
to  live  upon  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  home.  One 
crowning  pleasure  he  reserved  to  be  still  en- 
joyed, and  this  consisted  in  setting  up  as  the 
great  man  of  the  neighborhood  into  which  he 
had  been  born. 

So  Colonel  Josiah  Stark  retired  from  the 
service,  and  returned  to  England,  bringing 
with  him,  as  appendages  of  his  state — item, 
one  shivering  Hindu  servant  called  Johtee 
Lall,  attired  in  white  garments,  with  a  tur- 


ban like  unto  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  ;  item, 
one  large  and  heavy  bamboo,  brass-tipped, 
many-knotted,  with  whose  weight  and  calli- 
bre  Johtee  Lall  was  painfully  familiar  ;  and 
item,  one  red-eyed,  handsome  white  cockatoo, 
reported  well  versed  in  oriental  slang. 

Finding,  upon  his  return  to  Ba3field,  a 
pleasant  country  residence  called  the  Ferns, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  the  colonel 
hired  the  place,  furnished  it  with  the  luxu- 
ries long  residence  in  the  east  had  rendered 
necessaries,  and  installed  himself  and  his 
household  in  this  new  abode.  Then  came  a 
difficulty. 

The  colonel,  after  realizing  his  property  in 
India,  and  laying  out  the  plan  of  campaign 
for  his  future  life,  had  overlooked  the  fact, 
that  he  must  have  somebody  to  superintend 
his  household.  A  week's  residence  at  the 
Ferns  awakened  him  to  the  necessity.  Why 
did  he  not  engage  a  housekeeper?  you  will 
say.  The  idea  did  just  flit  across  his  mind,  I 
admit,  and  with  a  lordly  air  he  looked  down 
the  columns  of  the  Times  for  the  article  ho 
required.  As  he  read,  a  vision  uprose  before 
him  of  an  elderly  female  in  black,  with  a 
sharp  nose  and  a  vinegar  aspect,  who  cast  in 
her  employer's  teeth,  when  rebuked,  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  dear  departed. 

"  Never,  no,  never  in  all  the  years  as  we 
was  married,"  the  colonel  seemed  to  hear  his 
housekeeper  wail,  *'  did  my  Mr.  Kenspeckle 
find  fault  with  his  victuals.  Never  would  he 
have  allowed  anybody  to  say  an  'arsh  word  to 
his  Ilarabella.  But  alas  !  the  dear  saint  has 
long  been  a  hangel  in  'eaven,  and  his  poor 
lone  widder  must  suffer  in  peace." 

To  which  the  colonel  caught  himself  reply- 
ing :  "  D n  it,  ma'am,  and   I   wish  you 

did  !" 

Or,  yet  worse,  he  might  engage  a  house- 
keeper with  matrimonial  views  ;  and  the  col- 
onel shuddered  when  he  thought  of  what  a 
terrible  catastrophe  this  would  be.  He  was 
rich,  single,  and  elderly — not  old:  I  should 
think  not,  indeed.  What  if  the  limit  of  man's 
years  were  placed  at  threescore  and  ten,  and 
he  only  wanted  three  years  to  complete  that 
period  ;  age  after  all,  is  only  comparative, 
and  should  be  reckoned  by  vigor  and  strength 
of  constitution. 

"  There's  many  a  youngster  at  five  and 
twenty  not  half  what  I  am  at  sixty-seven," 
quoth  the  colonel,  grimly,  as  he  tossed  aloft 
his  brawny  arms.     "  I  should  be  a  devil  of  a 
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catch  for  some  designing  jade,  I  should 
that  would  be  worst  of  all." 

In  short,  the  chances  of  comfort  in  engag- 
ing a  housekeeper  were  terribly  hazardous  and 
dead  against  the  colonel.  Whether  he  was 
wept  at  or  married,  the  result  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  happiness. 

"  And  what  can  I  do  with  a  woman  that 
don't  suit  me?"  pondered  Colonel  Stark. 
"  Not  what  I  should  if  we  were  in  India. 
There  I  should  have  a  kliansamaun  to  look 
after  the  house  ;  and  if  he  didn't  do  his  duty, 
he'd  be  triced  up  at  the  halberds,  and  the 
drummer  be  laying  on  fifty  before  the  nigger 
could  squeak  Jack  Robinson.  But  what  are 
you  to  do  with  a  woman?" 

And  the  colonel  groaned  again  in  utter  per- 
plexity of  spirit.  Suddenl}'-,  a  bright  idea 
flashed  across  him — his  daughter  Letty ! 
Why  she  was  the  very  thing  ;  open  to  none  of 
the  objections  that  had  troubled  him,  his  own 
child,  who  would  naturally  look  after  her  old 
father's  comfort — here  the  colonel  grew  pa- 
thetic—  and  smooth  the  passage  of  the  few 
remaining  years  he  yet  might  have  to  live. 
Besides,  there  was  economy  in  this  arrange- 
ment. For  eight  or  ten  years  he  had  been 
investing  capital  in  his  daughter's  education  ; 
ehe  should  now  repay  the  outlay  with  inter- 
est by  her  affection  and  care.  So  Letty  Stark, 
aged  seventeen,  was  brought  home  from  school 
to  superintend  her  father's  household. 

There  was  one  peculiar  feature  in  Colonel 
Stark's  character  which  rendered  him  a  very 
difficult  man  to  agree  with — this  was  mis- 
trust. The  author  of  his  own  fortunes,  com- 
pelled from  early  youth  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  his  interests  and  expenditure,  the 
habit  had  increased  with  age  to  universal  sus- 
picion. He-  may  have  had  cause.  A  long  ex- 
perience of  men  in  an  arduous  profession  has 
taught  me  that  the  majority  will  swindle  you 
if  they  can.  I  don't  mean  to  say  there  are 
not  exceptions,  but  there  being  such  only 
proves  the  correctness  of  the  rule.  Never  give 
any  one  an  opportunity  to  get  the  advantage 
of  you,  and  you  will  be  spared  many  vexa- 
tions and  much  loss.  This  is  my  candid  opin- 
ion as  a  professional  man.  I  should  charge  a 
stranger  six-and-eightpence  for  the  advice  ; 
but  I  give  it  you,  reader,  for  nothing. 

Still,  there  are  limits  to  all  things.  Col- 
onel Stark  stepped  over  the  limits,  and  dis- 
trusted everybody  without  distinction.  His 
causeless  jealousy  poisoned  his  wife's  exist- 


ence. Meanings  and  intentions  of  which  the 
poor  lady  was  entirely  innocent  were  attrib- 
uted to  all  her  words  and  actions,  until,  she 
being  of  frail  and  nervously  susceptible  or- 
ganization, the  colonel  positively  worried  and 
suspected  her  into  the  grave.  Nor  did  he 
entertain  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  her 
daughter  or  of  the  sex  in  general. 

"  Cats,  sir,"  he  would  designate  those  de- 
lightful creatures  —  "eats,  nothing  more. 
Always  trying  to  dip  their  whiskers  in  for- 
bidden cream,  and  purring  meekly  about  yoa, 
to  make  you  believe  'em  honest." 

Coupled  with  universal  distrust,  the  col- 
onel entertained  another  unpleasant  persua- 
sion— this  was,  that  all  the  world  had  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  hoodwink — or,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  "  do" — him  upon  every 
possible  occasion,  which  naturally  begat  a 
strong  determination  upon  his  part  never  to 
be  done.  Successful  evasion  of  various  art- 
ful snares  had  produced  its  necessary  conse- 
quence, an  overweening  trust  in  his  own 
sagacity  and  clearness  of  sight ;  so  that  I 
verily  believe  there  did  not  march  up  and 
down  upon  the  earth's  surface  a  more  self- 
confident  and  conceited  individual  than  he. 

Now,  at  Ihe  time  Letty  Stark  came  to  live 
at  the  Ferns,  I,  Caleb  Stutely,  was  articled 
to  my  Uncle  Fen  ill,  a  solicitor  in  large  prac- 
tice at  Bayfield,  and  the  professional  adviser 
of  many  of  the  county  families  round  the 
town.  He  had  acted  as  the  colonel's  agent 
for  years.  To  his  care  Letty  had  been  con- 
signed upon  her  mother's  death  in  India  ;  by 
him  she  had  been  placed  at  the  same  school 
with  my  sister  Grace,  now  in  London,  mar- 
ried ;  in  his  house  the  girls  had  always  spent 
their  holidays ;  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  though  both  of 
us  were  children  in  the  eyes  of  our  sagacious 
elders,  Letty  Stark  and  I  were  very  old  and 
intimate  friends  indeed. 

At  what  precise  period  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Letty  I  first  began  to — to — well, 
to  feel  a  tendre  towards  her,  at  this  distance 
of  time  I  am  quite  unable  to  say ;  I  only 
know  that,  when  the  sentiment  did  manifest 
itself,  its  growth  was  marvellous.  Like 
Jack's  beanstalk,  it  sprang  up  in  a  night. 
The  first  symptoms  were,  an  unusual  diffi- 
dence, a  strange  embarrassment  in  Letty's 
presence,  exaggerated  by  a  painful  sense  of 
personal  deficiency.  Up  to  that  hour,  I  had 
thought  I  was  rather  a  good-looking  fellow 
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than  otherwise;  thenceforth,  I  believed  my- 
self hideous  ;  I  depreciated  my  teeth,  -I  ab- 
horred my  ])udding  whiskers,  I  considered  my 
figure  anything  but  fine.  Of  a  night,  I  es- 
tablished myself  before  the  looking-glass  in 
my  bedroom,  with  a  candle  on  each  side  the 
mirror,  and  fell  to  abusing  my  perfections 
seriatim. 

"Call  this  coarse,  ropy  fibre  hair!"  I 
would  exclaim,  holding  up  my  hyacinthine 
locks — which,  by  the  way,  must  be  surely 
blue.  "  Ah  !  look  at  Letty's,  curling  around 
her  delicate  head  like  the  tendrils  about  a 
sweet  young  ■vine.  That  a  complexion,  that 
mottled,  sunburnt  skin  !  Not  for  a  second 
to  be  likened  to  my  Letty's  lovely  red  and 
white,  blending  so  exquisitely  that  you  can- 
not note  the  line  where  lily  blushes  into  rose. 
And  1  to  aspire  to  such  perfection  !  I  wonder 
at,  and  hate  mj^self  for  the  presumption." 

I  made  a  great  fool  of  myself,  my  dear, 
but  I  had  taken  the  fever  badly,  and  went 
regularly  through  all  the  stages  of  the  disor- 
der. However,  in  spite  of  my  conviction  of 
Letty's  infinite  superiority,  I  did  somehow 
one  day  muster  courage  to  enter  my  suit. 
Perhaps  my  pleading  was  too  eloquent  to  be 
resisted ;  perhaps  the  judge  was  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  me ;  anyhow,  the  summing- 
up  was  entirely  in  my  favor,  and,  to  my  ex- 
treme delight,  the  verdict  also.  Therewith, 
one  step  in  advance  was  certainly  made,  yet 
not  the  most  important  one.  It  was  all  very 
well,  and  gratifying  enough  to  the  parties 
especially  concerned,  for  Caleb  Stutely,  bach- 
elor, and  Letitia  Stark,  spinster,  both  of  the 
parish  of  Bayfield,  to  exchange  vows  of  eter- 
nal constancy  and  plight  each  other  their 
troth,  as  these  two  rash  young  persons  did 
upon  various  notable  occasions ;  but  they 
were  not,  after  all,  the  chief  parties  to  be 
consulted.  What  would  the  colonel  say, 
when  he  came  to  hear  of  the  matter  ?  Ah  ! 
what  did  he  say?  Even  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  I  still  shudder  at  the  remem- 
brance. The  event  happened  at  a  party 
given  by  my  Uncle  Fervil  at  his  house  in 
Bayfield.  Ilunting  about  with  his  custom- 
ary suspicion,  Colonel  Stark  observed  that 
his  daughter  and  I  were  aljsent  from  the 
room ;  he  instantly  proceeded  in  search  of 
us.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Lctty  and,  I 
having  just  finished  a  quadrille,  were  at  that 
moment  resting  upon  a  seat  in  the  adjoining 
conservatory,  my  arm  entwined  about  my 


charmer's  slender  waist,  my  lips  in  the  act 
of  imprinting  a  salute  upon  her  tender  cheek. 
When  I  subsequently  raised  my  eyes,  they 
encountered  the  wrathful  orbs  of  the  colonel, 
glaring  through  the  blossoms  of  a  passion- 
flower. Medusa'S"head  could  not  have  turned 
Perseus,  if  he  had  only  happened"  to  see  it, 
into  more  sudden  stone.  Colonel  Stark  burst 
in  upon  us  like  a  tornado. 

"Come  along,  come  along,  you  —  you 
jade !  "  he  shouted,  hauling  my  poor  girl  by 
the  wrist  into  the  midst  of  the  astonished 
dancers.  "  I'll  put  a  stop  to  this.  We'll 
have  no  more  billing  and  coohig  behind  the 
old  man's  back,  I  promise  you.  Be  off  this 
instant ;  toss  on  your  things,  and  order  the 
carriage!  And  as  for  you,  young  Parch- 
ment," continued  the  colonel,  turning  to  me, 
and  thrusting  his  bony  fist  like  a  smelling- 
bottle  close  under  my  nose,  "  damme,  sir, 
I've  a  great  mind  to  break  every  blank  bone 
in  youV  blank,  rascally,  pettifogging  car- 
cass." 

The  commotion  occasioned  by  this  proceed- 
ing may  be  easily  imagined.  Letty  rushed 
with  crimsoned  countenance  to  the  door,  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  younger  ladies,  who* 
were  indignant  at  the  colonel's  coarse  vio 
lence,  and  stood  by  their  order.  The  more 
severely  virtuous  and  moral  —  wall-flowers 
these  mostly,  by  the  way — drew  themselves 
up  with  an  air  of  conscious  rectitude,  and 
frowned  reproof  upon  the  culprits.  For  my 
part,  I  was  furious.  I  recollect  making  a 
rush  at  the  colonel,  with  some  vague  inten- 
tion of  choking  him  summarily  upon  the 
spot,  but  was  promptly  collared  and  held  off 
by  my  Uncle  Ferrill.  Others  threw  them- 
selves between  us,  and  edged  me  into  a  cor- 
ner, while  the  colonel  was  half  persuaded, 
half  hustled  from  the  room.  In  five  minutes 
more,  I  heard  the  carriage  which  contained 
my  Letty  drive  away. 

This  untoward  accident  broke  up  the  party ; 
gentility  both  dreads  and  loves  nothing  so 
much  as  a  scene,  and  here  had  been  a  scene 
with  a  vengeance.  One  by  one  our  guests 
pleaded  fatigue,  or  alleged  other  pretexts  for 
what  was  in  reality  desire  to  get  away  and 
talk  over  what  had  taken  place  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  my  Uncle  Ferril  and  I  were  left 
alone. 

"  Well,  Nephew  Caleb?  "  said  my  uncle, 
calmly,  raising  his  eyebrows  into  notes  of 
interrogation,  when  the  last  visitor  had  quit- 
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ted  the  house.  "  This  is  a  pretty  business, 
truly.  Don't  you  feel  ashamed  of  yourself, 
8ir?" 

"  Not  a  bit,"  T  answered,  stoutly .  ' '  There's 
no  shame  in  liking  a  charming  girl  like  Let- 
ty,  I  should  hope,  uncle.  The  only  shame 
in  the  matter  belongs  to  her  brute  of  a  fa- 
ther, who  called  me  a  pettifogger  too — con- 
found him  !  If  you  hadn't  stopped  me,  un- 
cle, I'd  have  had  an  apology  out  of  the  old 
tyrant,  or  I'd  have  known  the  reason  why  !  " 

*'  Pish  !  "  replied  Uncle  Ferril,  leisurely 
taking  snuff.  "  You  speak  like  a  very  young 
man,  nephew.  If  you  really  felt  offended  at 
a  hasty  expression,  the  law  affords  the  rem- 
edy. Colunel  Stark  is  a  man  of  substance, 
and  the  epithet  is  no  doubt  actionable.  See 
Skinnum  v.  Jagg,  Q.  B.  Rep.  44,  where,  de- 
fendant telling  plaintiff  he  was  no  gentleman, 
plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict  upon  the  ground 
of  being  entitled  by  act  of  parliament  to 
write  himself  Esquire.  Again,  Diachylon 
V.  The  O'Blatherum,  M.  P.,  C.  PL  xvi.  96, 
is  even  more  in  point.  In  this  case,  an  Irish 
defendant  refused  to  defray  plaintiff's  charges 
for  plastering  a  broken  head.  Defendant, 
who  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  conducted  his 
defence  in  person,  and  becoming  excited, 
pleaded  that  plaintiff  was  only  '  a  low  tliief 
of  an  apothecary,'  not  a  duly  qualified  prac- 
titioner ;  but  Bluck,  C.B.,  quoted  high  au- 
thority to  show  that  the  objection  was  shabby, 
and  could  not  stand.  Same  plaintiff  then 
brought  a  second  action,  arising  out  of  the 
former,  against  same  defendant,  for  the  libel 
uttered  in  open  court.  Defendant  pleaded 
license  of  council  as  a  justification  ;  but  a 
7srdict  was  recorded  against  him.  He  ap- 
pealed, and  carried  the  case  before  all  the  tri- 
bunals, until  it  reached  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  judgment  was  finally  delivered  in 
original  plaintiff's  favor — Bruffam,  at  that 
time  chancellor,  opining  defendant  would 
have  had  a  better  plea  if  he  had  alleged  irre- 
sponsibility from  imperfect  cure  ;  as  it  was 
evident  upon  the  merits,  that  all  (if  any  of) 
.  the  brains  originally  knocked  out  could  not 
have  been  replaced.  A  full  report  of  these 
interesting  and  impo.iant  proceedings  will  be 
found  in  Patter  ana  Clatter's  Remarkable 
Cases,  t.  87.  But  wit\  respect  to  Colonel 
Stark,  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  far  an  action 
against  the  father  would  advance  your  suit 
with  the  daughter." 
^  **  I  should  have  brought  a  very  different 


kind  of  action  to  that  you  hint  at,  to  bear 
upon  the  colonel,  uncle,"  I  retorted,  bitterly. 
"  I  pass  over  the  personal  insult,  however ;  I 
can  treat  that  with  disdain  ;  but  the  cruel 
annoyance  to  which  he  has  subjected  Letty  is 
quite  another  matter,  and  for  that  I  shall  cer- 
tainly call  him  to  account." 

And  I  paced  up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room  in  great  exasperation. 

My  uncle  was  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  in  his 
way.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
watched  me  for  a  minute  or  two  with  some 
amusement. 

"  It's  curious,"  he  said  presently,  "  to  ob- 
serve how  completely  passion  blinds  even 
tolerably  sensible  persons  to  positive  fact. 
Here  have  you,  by  an  ill-timed  display 
of  attachment  to  Letty  Stark,  provoked  her 
father  to  exercise  his  legal  authority  as  a 
parent  over  that  infant,  and  you  now  feel  im- 
mensely indignant  at  the  consequences  of 
your  own  act, — have  the  goodness  to  pick  up 
the  chair  you  have  just  kicked  over,  if  you 
please.  The  set  is  valuable.  Thank  you. 
You  feel  indignant,  I  repeat  and  threaten 
Colonel  Stark  with  personal  violence — most 
reprehensible  and  unprofessional,  I  must  say 
— because  he  rightfully  rebukes  his  daughter 
for  impropriety  of  conduct.  Love,  Caleb, ' 
appears  strangely  at  variance  with  logic  in 
your  mind.  May  I  trouble  you  to  replace  the 
coal-scuttle?" 

"Then  you  actually  mean  to  defend  the 
man's  brutality,  uncle?"  I  demanded  in 
greater  anger  than  ever.  My  uncle  had  a 
most  annoying  way  of  putting  things,  which 
made  him  seem  generally  in  the  right. 

"No,  Caleb;  there  you  mistake.  Your 
usually  clear  mind  is  not  apparently  at  this 
moment  able  to  perceive  the  true  gist  of 
my  argument.  I  do  not  excuse  the  manner 
in  which  Colonel  Stark  thought  proper  to 
exert  his  authority  ;  I  only  assert  his  un- 
doubted right,  and  your  consequent  unreason- 
ableness ;  that  is  all.  And  now  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  what  had  better  be  done." 

So  my  uncle,  having  satisfied  his  forensic 
mind  by  placing  the  question  in  its  correct 
legal  bearing,  yielded  to  his  natural  kindly 
heart,  and  sympathized  with  my  unfortunate 
love-trouble  as  fully  as  an  unprofessional 
uncle  mijxht  have  done. 

The  position  was  certainly  awkward.  But 
while  it  was  simply  unpleasant  to  me,  for  Let- 
ty it  was  really  serious.     To  be  the  subject 
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of  comment  for  the  sneers  and  innuendoes  of 
the  malicious  and  the  spiteful,  is  bad  enough 
in  an  extensive  sphere ;  in  the  little  circle 
that  constituted  the  Bayfield  world,  it  was 
social  death.  Letty  must  be  rescued  from 
this  situation  without  delay.  My  uncle  there- 
fore undertook  to  proceed  next  morning  to 
the  Ferns,  and  propose  in  due  form  for  the 
immediate  recognition  of  our  engagement. 

This  decided,  I  felt  comparatively  at  ease. 
Sanguine  and  tolerably  self-assured,  I  had 
little  fear  that  the  colonel  would  not  consider 
me  a  fit  match  for  his  daughter.  My  uncle 
was  wealthy,  and  I  was  his  heir  ;  I  had  prop- 
erty of  my  own  even  then  ;  and  when  my  ar- 
ticles expired,  1  was  to  enter  the  firm.  Some 
trifling  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  raised 
upon  the  score  of  unequal  rank,  but  the  col- 
onel had  no  ancestry  whose  names  might  be 
offended  by  a  mesalliance^  while  I  was  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  family.  Even  my  un- 
cle admitted  that  he  did  not  believe  this  ob- 
stacle would  be  insuperable. 

Alas  !  short-sighted  lawyers  that  we  were  ! 
Neither  of  us  conceived  in  what  direction  the 
actual  hindrance  would  be  found. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Were  I  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah, 
which  Heaven  forbid,  I  should  never  forget 
the  tremor  of  nervous  anxiety  in  which  I 
passed  the  time  of  my  uncle's  absence  upon 
his  mission  to  the  Ferns. 

Very  sagacious  people  aver  that  whenever 
you  have  to  wait  for  anj'thing,  time  passes 
quickest  in  occupation.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  deny  the  fact,  but  I  do  maintain  that  in 
this  particular  men  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
Ladies  arc  more  favorably  placed.  Many 
ways  of  employing  time  are  open  to  them 
which  are  closed  to  the  sterner  sex.  The  ex- 
citement of  recovering  a  dropped  stitch,  the 
absorption  of  rectifying  a  mistaken  pattern, 
are  exhaustless  sources  of  feminine  delio-ht. 

It  will  not  seem  singular,  then,  that  I  con- 
sidered the  two  hours  and  twenty-five  min- 
utes of  Uncle  Ferril's  absence  at  least  thrice 
that  period.  When  he  finally  returned,  I 
sprang  to  meet  him. 

"  Well,    uncle,"    I    exclaimed,    "  what 
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Now,  my  Uncle  Ferril  was  a  very  method- 
ical man.  Nothing  less  than  an  earthquake, 
I  think,  could  have  moved  him  to  omit  a 
habit ;  so  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  him  de- 


posit his  cane  in  its  accustomed  corner,  hang 
up  his  hat  on  its  usual  peg,  slowly  draw  off 
his  gloves,  and  folding  one  within  the  other, 
place  them  in  his  pocket,  and  sink  into  the 
comfort  of  his  leather-backed  chair,  before 
he  prepared  to  deliver  his  report.  As  for 
expecting  to  gain  a  clue  to  what  had  passed 
from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  was 
he  not  a  solicitor  of  many  years'  standing? 
But  I  was  too  eager  now  to  give  these  cir- 
camstances  due  weight. 

"Well,  uncle?"  I  repeated,  hastily, 
"what  did  old  Stark  say?  V\^hat  will  he 
do?     When  can  I  see  Letty?  " 

"Unfavorable.  Very  little — nothing.  Not 
at  all,"  returned  my  uncle,  laconically  an- 
swering my  questions  seriatim. 

"Good  heavens,  uncle!  Why,  what  can 
vou  mean?" 

"  Just  this — it  is  not  Colonel  Stark's  in- 
tention to  permit  Miss  Letty  to  marry." 

"  Not  at  present,  I  suppose.  Well,  no 
matter.  We  are  young,  and  we  can  wait. 
What  time  did  he  fix  for  probation,  uncle?  " 

"  The  colonel  mentioned  no  particular  pe- 
riod, Caleb,"  pursued  Uncle  Ferril.  "  The 
impression  he  conveyed  to  me,  in  fact,  was 
that  he  did  not  intend  Miss  Letty  to  marrv  at 
all." 

"  What !  never?  "  I  roared.  "  AVhy,  the 
unconscionable  old  barbarian  !  Does  he  ex- 
pect to  keep  the  poor  girl  in  single  wretched- 
ness all  her  days?  " 

"  Such,  I  was  given  to  understand  from  his 
own  lips,  is  his  anticipation,"  returned  my 
uncle,  gravely. 

"Oh,  preposterous,  ridiculous,  absurd,"  1 
shouted.  ^'  The  thing's  impossible,  upon  the 
face  of  it.  Why,  uncle,  he  can't !  He  surely 
never  intends  to  seclude  her  from  society  al- 
together, to  make  her  a  female  hermit,  to 
shut  her  out  from  the  world  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  !  He  doesn't  entertain  such  mediaeval 
notions  of  parental  authority  as  that  would 
argue,  uncle?  " 

"  Something  very  nearly  approaching  there- 
to, I  am  afraid,  Caleb,"  replied  Uncle  Ferril, 
with  a  sit^h.  "  The  colonel's  line  of  ar^u- 
ment,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  follow  it,  ap- 
peared to  be  this.  He  has  no  especial  objec- 
tion to  you  personally,  further  than  that  you 
desire  to  take  away  his  child — to  rob  him  of 
her,  was  his  expression.  You  seem  a  de- 
cent young  fellow  enough,  he  obligingly  ob- 
served, and  would  probably  make  as  good  a 
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husband  as  another.  Bat  be  objects  to  any 
husband  for  his  daughter,  as  I  gather ;  at 
least,  during  his  lifetime.  Her  first  duty,  he 
remarked,  is  to  her  father.  He  has  had  her 
educated  and  brought  up  at  considerable  ex- 
pense ;  he  has  never  yet  reaped  any  benefit 
from  the  capital  thus  laid  out,  and  he  intends, 
again  to  use  his  own  expression,  to  make  his 
money  of  her  now.  He  has  no  notion,  he 
eays,  of  some  good-looking  gawk — don't  be 
angry — stepping  in  and  carrying  off  his  child, 
jost  when  she  is  beginning  to  afford  some 
return  for  Avhat  she  has  cost.  In  short,  he 
considers  that,  as  her  father,  he  has  the  best 
right  to  her  services.  And  really,  Caleb," 
concluded  Uncle  Ferril,  offering  me  his  snuff- 
box, "  the  colonel's  position  is,  legally,  so 
CDtirely  unassailable,  that  I  do  not  see  what 
can  be  done.  Try  the  mixture  ;  it's  genuine 
Wackguard,  I  assure  you." 

"  Done,  uncle?  "  I  repeated,  nghast  at  this 
unexpected  turn  of  affairs.  "I'll  tell  you 
what's  to  be  done !  If  I  can't  get  Letty  with 
h^  father's  consent,  I'll  have  her  without  it. 
ni  carry  her  off  to  Scotland,  and  marry  her 
at  Gretna.  That's  what's  to  be  done,  if  we 
can't  bring  Colonel  Stark  to  reason." 

"  There's  only  one  trifling  obstacle  to  that 
course,  Caleb,"  returned  my  uncle,  *'  and  it 
happens  to  be  precisely  the  one  the  colonel 
expects  you  will  adopt.  His  last  words  to 
me,  in  fact,  were  :  '  Tell  your  youngster,  Fer- 
ril, I  wouldn't  advise  him  to  beat  up  my  gar- 
rison in  search  of  the  prize ;  I'm  too  old  a 
soldier  to  be  taken  unawares.  A  lawyer's 
skin  may  be  of  parchment,  but  it  wont  keep 
out  a  brace  of  bullets.' " 

'*  The  brute!"  I  ejaculated  in  dismay. 
'*Then,  uncle,  what  on  earth  is  to  be  done?  " 

"  For  the  present,  I  should  recommend 
nothing.  Perfect  quiet  and  apparent  resig- 
nation. For  a  time,  of  course,  the  colonel 
will  be  upon  his  guard,  but  his  vigilance  will 
soon  wear  off.  Time  and-  a  little  patience 
will  solve  the  difficulty,  I  make  no  doubt? 
I'll  trouble  you  for  Mr.  Verney's  deed-box, 
if  you  please." 

Therewith  the  subject  dropped. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  me,  however 
easy  for  my  uncle,  to  bury  my  sorrows  in 
Mr.  Verney's  deed-box  ;  and,  catching  up  my 
hat,  I  rushed  away — out  of  the  office,  out  of 
Bayfield,  out  of  the  world  I  half  intended,  in 
the  madness  of  my  rage.  What  might  have 
occurred,  I  hardly  know,  if,  turning  a  sharp 


angle  of  the  road,  I  had  not  encountered  and 
almost  trodden  under  foot  the  colonel's  Hindu 
servant,  Johtee  Lall.  Ordinarily,  I  shunned 
this  man.  There  was  a  writhing  servility  in 
his  manner,  so  different  to  anything  I  had 
heretofore  encountered  in  persons  of  a  similar 
class  in  my  own  country,  that  I  could  h.ardly 
bear  to  speak  to  the  fellow  civilly.  Even  his 
color  was  a  fault  in  my  prejudiced  eyes.  But 
there  were  other  circumstances  which  swelled 
the  dislike  I  entertained.  The  Hindu  was  a 
covrard  and  a  bully  :  I  had  seen  him  frighten 
children ,  when  he  thought  himself  unnoticed, 
with  hideous  faces  and  uncouth  gestures,  un- 
til the  little  things  ran  shrieking  for  refuge 
behind  their  mothers'  gowns.  Let  but  a 
stui*dy  laborer  approach,  whose  Saxon  heart 
and  strong  right  arm  were  ready  to  protect 
the  helpless,  and  Johtee,  fawning  with  obse- 
quious grin,  would  try  to  attract  the  tiny 
creatures  he  had  just  repelled.  The  spiteful 
mischief  of  the  ape,  the  sinuous,  gliding  mo- 
tion of  the  snake,  and  the  ferocieus  appetites 
of  the  tiger,  where  their  indulgence  appeared 
secure,  seemed  mingled  in  the  fellow's  nature. 
Thinking  of  Johtee,  I  have  wondered  some- 
times at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  but  could  thor- 
oughly understand  the  horrors  of  the  Indian 
mutiny. 

In  my  present  frame  of  mind,  however,  the 
sight  of  the  Hindu  was  welcome.  Two  bribes 
he  found  it  impossible  to  resist — his  fingers 
always  closed  with  an  insiinctive  clutch  on 
gold,  and  he  could  never  withstand  the  temp- 
tation of  a  glass  of  brandy-pawnee,  or  grog. 
From  him,  therefore,  I  knew  I  could  obtain 
valuable  information  as  to  the  colonel's  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Ferns ;  perhaps  I  might  even 
persuade  him  to  convey  a  note  to  Letty. 
Telling  the  Hindu  to  follow,  I  went  straight 
to  the  bar  of  a  country  inn  upon  the  Bayfield 
road,  and  administered  a  strong  dose  of  the 
liquid  bribe.  It  proved  only  too  effectual. 
His  weak  head  was  unable  to  bear  the  liquor ; 
and  although  I  gained  the  intelligence  I  de- 
sired, I  saw  it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  in- 
trust him  with  anything  which,  in  his  intox- 
ication, lie  might  easily  betray. 

That  same  evening,  shortly  after  dusk,  I 
set  out  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position, 
for  you  may  easily  suppose  I  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  Colonel  Stark's  threats  from  at- 
tempting to  gain  an  interviojv  with  Letty.  I 
walked  slowly  down  the  road,  and  it  was 
dark  when  1  passed   the  swing-gate  on  the 
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path  leading  to  the  Ferns.  Treading  very 
gingerly — partly  from  professional  caution, 
partly  from  dread  of  man- traps — I  approached 
the  house.  Lights  shone  from  the  dining- 
room  windows,  lights  streamed  from  the  case- 
ments of  the  servants'  offices.  Cautiously  I 
stepped  up  to  the  dining-room,  and  breathing 
upon  the  rime-clothed  panes,  peeped  in. 

The  enemy  was  seated  at  the  table,  alone, 
over  his  wine,  big  and  burly.  Behind  his 
master's  chair  stood  the  Hindu  with  folded 
arms.  Lis  dark  features  glistening  over  his 
white  robes  and  beneath  his  gaudy  turban, 
the  light  foiling  upon  the  yellows  of  his  gleam- 
ing eyes.  Something  had  evidently  put  the 
colonel  in  high  good-humor  ;  perhaps  he  felt 
pleasantly  replete  with  dinner  ;  perhaps  he 
w^as  meditating  upon  the  success  -with  which 
he  had  that  morning  repelled  my  uncle. 
Whatever  the  cause,  he  laughed  aloud,  and 
called  to  Jobtee  to  bring  him  the  big  bamboo. 

The  Hindu  glided  to  the  corner  where  this 
instrument  was  usually  kept,  raised  it  rever- 
entially between  his  palms,  and  laid  it,  with 
a  low  salam,  before  his  master.  The  colonel 
took  the  baml)oo,  poised  it  like  a  sceptre  in 
one  hand,  and  ordered  his  slave  ])efore  liim. 

"Now,  Johtee,  you  see  this?"  said  the 
colonel. 

"  Iss,  sahib." 

"  You  know  v»rhat  I  keep  it  for,  eh,  boy !  " 

"  Iss,  sah'ib." 

*'  Well,  then,  now  listen  to  me.  If  ever 
you  coine  home  drunk  again,  Johtee,  as  you 
did  this  morning,  or  carry  any  messages, 
Johtee,  or  letters,  Johtee,  except  for  me,  or 
break  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
garrison,  Johtee,  do  you  know  what'U  happen 
to  you,  you  scoundrel,  eh?  " 

"  N-n-n-no,  sahib,"  stuttered  the  trem- 
bling wretch. 

"  Why,  I'll  flog  you  within  half  an  inch  of 
your  life  first,  then  clap  you  in  jail  for  five 
years,  and  have  you  blown  from  a  gun  after- 
wards. D'ye  hear,  ye  rascal?"  roared  the 
colonel,  as  he  brought  down  the  big  bamboo 
upon  the  table  with  a  rap  that  made  the  de- 
canters reel. 

"  Iss,  sahib,'"  stammered  affrighted  Johtee, 
with  a  lower  sahun  than  ever,  as  he  received 
back  tiie  instrument  of  torture  and  reconveyed 
it  humbly  to  its  app.)intcd  place. 

Leaviui;  the  colonel  to  the  magnanimous 
amusement  of  practising  upon  this  wretched 
creature's  tears,  I  slid  on  tiptoe  round  to  the 


servants'  offices,  and  looked  in  at  the  kitchea 
windows.  The  prospect  here  was  not  more 
promising  than  in  the  dining-room.  The 
evening  being  cold,  the  servants  were  gath- 
ered about  the  fire  in  a  group.  How  was  \, 
to  gain  speech  of  one  of  them  alone?  For- 
tune here  stood  my  friend.  The  man  I  de- 
sired to  speak  with  was  the  gardener.  Letty 
was  fond  of  flowers  ;  she  must  be  often  in  the 
greenhouses  and  garden ;  this  man  would  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  conveying  a  note. 
As  I  was  thinking  how  to  get  hold  of  him, 
the  man  rose,  grumbling  that  he  must  go  out 
in  the  cold  to  look  after  his  fires.  He  lighted 
a  lantern,  opened  the  door,  and  stepped  into 
the  garden — I  followed.  When  he  was  a 
little  distance  from  the  house,  I  called  him 
in  a  low  voice.  The  man  turned,  held  up  hm 
lantern,  saw  my  figure,  looming  large  through 
the  darkness,  advancing  towards  him,  was 
seized  with  sudden  panic,  and  fled  with  a 
shout  back  to  the  house. 

"Thieves — thieves!  murder!  robberyi" 
yelled  the  gardener,  as  he  burst  into  the 
kitchen,  arousing  a  chorus  of  shrill  screams 
from  the  terrified  women.  Anathematizing 
his  cowardice,  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  re- 
tiring behind  the  shelter  of  a  friendly  bush, 
awaited  what  should  follow.  To  the  voices 
of  the  frightened  women  were  speedily  added 
the  gruff  tones  of  Colonel  Stark,  calling  to 
Johtee  to  bring  his  pistols,  and  inquiring 
why  they  were  making  all  this  hubbub.  Gaz- 
ing from  my  concealment,  I  saw  the  enemy's 
portly  frame  blocking  up  the  doorway,  while 
the  women  peeped  timidly  from  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wing.  Next  moment  he  rap- 
idly fired  a  couple  of  barrels  right  and  left, 
one  ball  singing  closely  enough  over  my  head 
to  enable  me  to  realize  being  under  fire. 

"  What  savages  these  old  soldiers  arei  " 
was  my  involuntary  exclamation,  as  I  crouched 
closer  than  ever  to  the  ground,  and  wished 
my  protecting  bush  of  twice  its  size.  The 
house  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  fur- 
ther attempts  at  exploration  useless.  Ab 
noiselessly  as  possible,  I  regained  the  high- 
road, and  made  the  best  of  my  way  back  to 
Bayfield. 

Next  morning,  I  received  the  following 
characteristic  note  from  Colonel  Stark  : — 

"  Young  Parchment, — My  house  was  dis- 
turbed last  night.  The  ass  of  a  gardener, 
whom  I've  just  sent  about  his  business,  says 
by  thieves ;  but  it's  my  belief  that  you  were 
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the  culprit.  Now,  mark  this !  I've  just  sent 
up  to  tDwn  for  a  cojple  of  the  fiercest  bull- 
doo;8  that  can  be  bought  for  money.  They 
will  be  here  to-morrow.  Look  out,  there- 
fore, for  the  safety  of  the  professional  hide. 

'•  Letty  knows  I'm  writing,  and  sends  word 
she  has  nothing  to  say  to  you. 
,        "  Truly  yours,         Josiah  Stark." 
This  was  atrocious.     I  ground  my  teeth  as 
I  handed  the  epistle  to  my  uncle,  who  pe- 
rused it  with  a  smile. 

»'  Upon  the  whole,  Caleb,  not  unpromising, 
I  think,"  he  said,  as  he  returned  the  billet. 
"It  is  something  to  have  made  the  enemy 
speak.  Now,  keep  quiet  for  a  little,  and  let 
us  watch  the  e£foct." 

Well,  I  took  my  uncle's  advice,  and    re- 
strained my  ardor,  though  Heaven  knows  it 
was  a  difficult  task.     I  went  about  my  ordi- 
nary duties,  made  no  attempt  to  communicate 
with  Letty,  behaved  as  if  there  were  no  such 
tormenting  little  person  in  the  world,  for  full 
a  month  ;   then,  also  by  my  uncle's  advice,  I 
recommenced   hostilities — in  a  clumsy  way, 
however,  and  by  channels  sure  to  be  detected, 
if  the  colonel  exercised  ordinary  sharpness. 
i  bribed  the  laundress  to  smuggle  in  a  note 
with  the  house-linen,  taking  care  to  be  pre- 
viously seen  talking  to  the  woman  by  one  of 
the  servjints  at   the  Ferns.     Next  day,  the 
colonel  came  down  to  the  office  in  high  glee, 
and  with  quite  a  polite  air  handed  me  my 
note,  remarking  he  should  be  sorry  to  detain 
any  property  upon  which   I   possibly  set  a 
value.     Similar  measures  were  met  in  the 
like  manner,  until  at  last  sagacious  Colonel 
Stark,  convinced  of  the  utter  futility  of  any 
efforts  of  mine  to  break  his  blockade,  and 
strong  in  the  conviction  of  his  excessive  clev- 
erness, came  forward  with  a  proposal  which, 
at  a  given  period,  should  terminate  the  strife. 
"  Uncle  not  in,  young  Pounce?  "  said  the 
colonel,  swinging  one  morning  into  our  office 
with  an  easy  air.     "  No  matter.     It's  you  I 
want  to   speak   to   principally.     Now,  just 
listen  to  me.     For  the  last  six  weeks  you've 
been  trying  your  utmost,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other,  to   communicate   with   my   daughter 
Letty  behind  my  back.     Letty 's  a  good  girl, 
and  I  don't  believe  she  would  have  anything 
to  say  to  you  against  my  wish.     However, 
that's  not  the  question.     The  plain  state  of 
the  case  is  this  ;  you  say  you  love  Letty,  and 
want  to  get  her.     I  say  I've  got  her,  and  I 
mean  to  keep  her.     Now,  it's  quite  evident 
we  can't  go  on  playing  hide-and-seek  like 


this  forever ;  either  you  must  give  in,  yield 
all  claim,  and  shake  hands  amicably,  or  I 
must  carry  Letty  away  somewhere— to  town, 
or  abroad,  or  even  back  to  India — where  you 
can't  follow.  Hey,  what  do  you  say  to  that, 
youngster?  " 

I  could  only  reply  that,  much  as  I  should 
regret  to  be  the  cause  of  Colonel  Stark  and 
his  daughter,  even  temporarily,  leaving  the 
Ferns,  I  could  not  consent,  in  fairness  to  the 
lady,  to  give  up  the  bold  she  had  assured  mo 
I  possessed  upon  her  heart,  save  at  her  own 
desire. 

"  Very  good.     That's  as  much   as  to  say 
you  wont  give  her  up.     Now  look  here.     I've 
come  to  propose  an  arrangement.     You  have 
plenty  of  assurance,  I  know,  and  no  doubt 
fancy  you  will   ultimately  win  the  day.     I 
have  a  fair  share  of  experience  in  strategy, 
and  I  don't  think  you  can.     Let  us  put  the 
matter  to  the  test.     Try  you  for  the  space  of 
six  months,  to  take  me  in,  deceive  me,  clearly, 
plainly,  in   my  own   house,  under  my  own 
nose,  if  you  like,  so  palpably  that  there  shall 
be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.     If  you  suc- 
ceed, I'll  surrender  Letty.     If,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  fail  to  hoodwink  me  within  those 
six  months,  you  shall  give  me  your  word  and 
honor — even  a  lawyer's  got  some,  I  suppose 
— to  draw  off  your  forces  and  raise  the  siege. 
You  shall  relinquish  all  right,  claim,  title, 
and  all  the  rest  of  your  jargon,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  promise  my  girl  may  have 
given  you,  and  leave  her  free  and  unmolested 
to  marry  or  not  to  marry  as  she  and  I  may 
settle.     Now,  there's  a  fair,  straightforward 
proposal,  and  I'll  give  you  ten  minutes  to 
think  about  it." 

The  colonel  placed  his  watch  before  him 
upon  the  table,  took  up  the  Times,  and 
plunged  into  a  leader. 

My  uncle  luckily  coming  in  at  this  moment, 
I  laid  Colonel  Stark's  proposition  before  him, 
and  requested  his  advice.  When  the  ap- 
pointed time  had  expired,  the  colonel  emerged 
from  the  newspaper. 

"  Well,  youngster,  what's  the  decision?  " 
he  inquired. 

*'  Colonel,  I  accept." 

The  conditions  of  this  curious  compact  were 
speedily  reduced  to  writing.  The  document 
was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  A  dupli- 
cate was  prepared  for  me ;  the  original  was 
handed  to  the  colonel,  who  buttoned  it  with 
a  chuckle  securely  inside  his  breast-pocket, 
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asked  if  he  should  give  my  love  to  I^etty,  and 
with  this  Parthian  shaft  departed  on  his  way. 
You  see,  Colonel  Stark  had  such  profound 
reliance  upon  his  own  sharp-sigh tedness,  and 
felt  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  must 
win. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Open  hostilities  were  therefore  now  de- 
clared— Stutcly  versus  Stark,  Themis  against 
Mars,  Bayfield  and  the  Ferns  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, sis  months  the  duration  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

After  the  colonel's  departure,  my  uncle  and 
I  held  a  consultation.  Our  deliberations  re- 
sulted in  the  conclusion  that  some  means  of 
communicating  with  Letty  must  positively  be 
found.  The  colonel's  vigilance  was  only  to 
be  baffled  by  securing  an  ally  within  the  gar- 
rison. None  could  be  so  effectual  or  valuable 
as  Letty,  if  we  could  only  engage  her  upon 
our  side.  Now,  how  was  this  to  be  accom- 
plished ? 

We  were  lawyers,  and  between  us  we  con- 
ceived a  plan.  It  was  stagey,  romantic,  and 
hazardous  ;  its  success  was  very  doubtful ;  its 
failure  would  only  cause  the  enemy  to  double 
his  watchfulness.  But  his  insolent  defiance 
had  put  us  upon  our  mettle,  and  we  resolved 
to  leave  no  wile  untried  to  secure  victory. 

Not  far  from  my  uncle's  house  lived  an  old 
college  chum  and  lifelong  friend.  Dr.  Polt. 
Like  habits,  like  tastes,  like  politics,  like  bach- 
elorhood, bound  the  two  strongly  together. 
The  doctor  was  the  oldest  medical  man  in  Bay- 
field, lie  was  in  very  tolerable  circumstances, 
and  had  of  late  years  almost  retired  from 
practice,  maintaining  his  connection  only  with 
a  few  families,  many  of  whose  members  he 
had  introduced  into  existence.  The  intimate 
terms  upon  which  Uncle  Ferril  and  Dr.  Polt 
stood  rendered  the  latter  fully  cognizant  of  all 
the  circumstances  attending  my  troubled  love- 
passage,  and  his  warmest  sympathies  were 
for  our  success.  Much  of  this  feeling  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  colonel  having  upon 
several  occasions  treated  the  doctor  with  con- 
siderable rudeness.  Colonel  Stark,  crammed 
with  Indian  prejudices,  did  not  see  why  he 
should  be  civil  to  the  ^<  vet.,"  as  he  chose 
to  call  our  old  friend.  Dr.  Polt  was  a  short 
man,  and  short  men  are  touchy  upon  the  point 
of  personal  dignity. 

♦'  Big,  blatant  blusterer  "  exclaimed  the 
doctor  to  my  uncle  one  evening,  when  Colonel 
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Stark's  want  of  urbanity  formed  the  topic  of 
discourse.  "  I  wish  he'd  fall  ill,  and  call  me 
in,  Ferril.  Wouldn't  I  physic  him?  Aha  !  " 
and  the  doctor  glared  balefully  over  his  spec- 
tacles, in  a  manner  intended  to  signify  that 
the  pharmacopoeia  would  hardly  afford  the 
tremendous  compounds  he  should  like  to 
inflict  upon  his  enemy. 

Dr.  Polt  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
little  plot  my  uncle  and  I  had  devised  for 
Colonel  Stark's  confusion. 

"  Ay,  ay,  boy,"  he  ejaculated,  rubbing  his 
hands  gleefully,  when  I  told  him  what  had 
been  resolved  upon,  and  asked  his  assistance 
— ''  I'll  help,  I'll  help  willingly.  'Twill  be 
almost  as  pleasant  as  prescribing  this  nigger- 
flogging  colonel  assafoetida  and  creasote.  Ay, 
ay,  I'll  be  ready." 

Riding  into  Bayfield,  therefore,  according 
to  custom,  one  frosty  forenoon,  it  happened 
that  my  usually  w-ell-behaved  mare  began 
to  grow  restive  as  I  approached  the  house 
of  Dr.  Polt.  Feigning  to  lose  temper,  I 
punished  her  pretty  severely  about  the  head 
and  ears.  The  mare  began  to  kick  ;  I  began 
to  reel  in  my  seat ;  a  sentimental  cheesemon- 
ger's daughter  tripping  past,* with  a  three-vol- 
ume novel  under  her  arm,  began  to  scream  ; 
the  mare  started,  reared,  my  feet  left  the 
stirrups,  and  I  went  to  the  ground  with  a 
crash  just  opposite  the  doctor's  door.  The 
mare  galloped  wildly  down  the  street. 

Dr.  Polt  was  upon  the  watch,  and  pounced 
upon  the  case  in  an  instant,  like  a  vigilant , 
spider  upon  a  heedless  fly. 

"Hullo!  hullo!  What's  the  matter? 
How's  this?  "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  as  natu- 
rally as  if  the  whole  thing  had  not  been  pre- 
arranged. "  Who's  this,  tumbling  off  his 
horse  like  a  sack  of  oats?  Why,  dear  me  ! 
Can  it  be  ?  No !  Yes  !  Positively,  so  it  is. 
Bless  my  soul,  my  young  friend  Stutely ! 
Dear,  dear  !  What  a  sad  piece  of  business  ! 
No  bones  broken,  I  hope.  Let's  see.  Ilm  ! 
hm !  "  passing  his  hand  rapidly  over  my 
limbs  as  I  lay  upon  the  ground,  hardly  able 
to  restrain  my  laughter.  ' '  Skull  not  cracked ; 
no,  no,  impossible — too  thick.  Lie  still, 
young  gentleman ,  if  you  please.  Collar-bone 
all  right.  Radius,  ulna — no  damage  right  or 
left.  Not  broken  his  neck — time  enough  for 
that  to  happen — nor  yet  his  spine.  Any  ribs 
smashed  ?  One  —  two  —  three — four — five — 
and  the  false  ones  ;  no  ;  all  in  order.  Now 
let's  try  his  legs — right  leg :   femur,  tibia. 
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patella  ;  all  straight.  Left — ah  !  something 
wrong  here.  Dear,  dear  !  "  "with  a  very  sol- 
emn face,  and  a  learned  shake  of  the  head,  to 
impress  the  half-dozen  idlers  who  had  gathered 
round.  "Severe  fracture  of  the  os  cosmo- 
graphicensis  ;  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
quan.  sufF. — most  important  hone  that:  ex- 
tensive luxation  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Dear, 
dear  !  ^lore  severely  injured  than  I  thought. 
Bring  him  into  my  surgery,  my  friends,  and 
I'll  Boon  ect  him  to  rights.  Gently,  gently  ; 
don't  displace  the  quan.  suff,  any  further,  or 
I  wont  nnsw(>r  for  the  consequences.  Bring 
him  in — bring  him  in." 

Preceded  by  Dr.  Polt,  enjoining  upon  my 
bearers  the  utmost  caution,  I  was  carried 
into  the  house,  placed  upon  a  sofa,  and  left  in 
due  professional  care.  Within  half  an  hour 
all  Bovfeldrano;  with  the  excitino;  news  that 
young  Mv.  Stutely  had  been  thrown  from  his 
marc  opposite  Dr.  Polt's  door  ;  that  the  mare 
had  fallen  upon  and  crushed  him,  breaking 
several  of  bis  ribs,  his  cosmos,  the  head  of 
his  panstuff,  and  his  tender  killings.  Later 
intelligence  added  that,  in  spite  of  these  des- 
perate injuries.  Dr.  Polt  still  entertained 
hopes  of  the  poor  young  gentleman's  recovery. 
Another  bulletin  declared  that  the  doctor  had 
been  heard  to  say  JMr.  Stutely  might  recover, 
but  would  certainly  remain  a  cripple  for  life. 
The  very  latest  news  averred  that  the  only 
doubt  Dr.  Polt  felt  was  whether  the  fractured 
limb  would  be  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  shorter  than  the  other. 

As  the  plotters  intended,  the  report  of  the 
accident  was  not  long  in  travelling  to  the 
Ferns.  I  must  confess  to  some  compunction 
at  the  alarm  I  knew  it  would  cause  Letty, 
although  1  was  consoled,  upon  the  other  hand, 
by  picturing  to  myself  the  glee  with  which 
the  heartless  old  colonel  would  rub  his  hands 
and  growl  forth  :  "  There's  a  stopper  to 
young  Parchment's  exertions  for  the  next  few 
months  at  any  rate.  Bravo !  Josiah,  my  boy  ; 
the  game's  your  own." 

The  colonel  having  been  induced  to  believe 
that  I  was  helplessly  shelved,  we  were  ena- 
bled to  proceed  with  the  next  item  of  our 
Bcheme.  My  uncle  communicaled  with  a 
friend  in  town,  by  whose  instrumentality  a 
•letter  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Stark,  osten- 
sibly from  the  India  House  requesting  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Board  of  Directors  upon 
a  day  named,  they  being  informed  he  was  able 
to  give  valuable  evidence  respecting  details  of 


management  connected  with  the  Company's 
native  forces  in  Bengal.  x\8  we  had  antici- 
pated, the  bait  was  greedily  swallowed.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  congenial  to  Col- 
onel Stark's  lofty  opinion  of  his  own  conse- 
quence than  such  a  summons.  The  opportu- 
nity was  favorable.  His  enemy  was  out  of 
the  way,  and  he  could  leave  home  tor  a  short 
period  with  a  quiet  mind.  Four  days  later, 
my  uncle  hurried  to  me  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  news  that  he  had  seen  the  colonel  set  off 
in  a  post-chaise  half  an  hour  previously  upon 
his  road  to  town. 

This  gave  the  signal  for  action.  Despite 
the  colonel's  departure,  I  dared  not  show  my- 
self openly  at  the  Ferns,  for  there  could  be 
no  doubt  the  servants  were  all  in  the  colonel's 
interest,  and  would  not  risk  their  places  by 
disobedience  ;  but  a  letter  wasdespatclied  by 
a  trusty  messenger  to  Letty,  to  whom  access 
during  her  father's  absence  could  not  well  be 
denied.  In  this  I  briefly  acquainted  her  with 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  implored  her, 
with  all  the  epistolary  eloquence  at  ray  com- 
mand, to  meet  me  after  dusk  at  the  corner  of 
Burnt-ash  Lane,  a  secluded  winding  thorough- 
fare  hard  by  the  Ferns,  leading  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  north  main  road.  Here  a  chaise 
should  be  in  readiness  to  carry  us  at  once  to 
Scotland.  If  she  consented,  I  begged  her  to 
send  a  few  words  by  bearer. 

Within  an  hour,  the  answer  came.  It  bore 
no  signature,  and  was  laconic  enough,  con- 
sisting only  of  the  four  words  :  '*  Your  re- 
quest is  granted."  Still,  the  note  was  in 
Lett3''s  well-known  hand,  and  the  assurance 
it  contained  too  precious  to  criticise.  "  She 
may  rot  have  liked  to  write  more,"  I  thought. 
*'  The  dear  girl's  sensitive  modesty  would  not 
allow  her  to  dilate  upon  so  delicate  a  theme. 
For  me  must  be  reserved  the  pleasing  task  of 
overcoming  her  scruples,  and  of  persuading 
her  to  unite  her  fate  with  mine." 

At  the  appointed  time,  behold  me,  there- 
fore, at  the  corner  of  Burnt-ash  Lane,  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  beloved  of  my  heart. 
Some  little  distance  down  the  lane,  well  out 
of  sight  from  the  main  road,  was  the  chaise 
that  was  to  bear  us  off,  as  last  as  four  spank- 
ing steeds  could  gallop,  to  Scotland  and  to 
bliss.  In  my  anxiety  and  eagerness,  I  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Ferns,  watching  the 
instant  when  fate  and  love  should  bring  Letty 
to  my  desiring  arms.  It  was  eight  o'clock  of 
a  November  evening,  pitch  dark  and  bitterly 
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cold.  Even  the  ardor  of  passion  that  coursed 
through  my  veins  was  insufficient  to  keep  me 
warm.  I  paced  to  and  fro  outside  the  fence, 
and  stamped  upon  the  ground  for  cold  and 
impatience ;  it  is  not  unlikely  even  that  I 
Bwore.  At  last,  however,  at  last  my  hopes 
were  realized  ;  along  the  road  came  tripping 
a  gentle  step,  which  was  surely  Letty's  timid 
footfall.  Dear  girl !  how  I  sympathized  with 
her  hesitation,  so  natural,  so  womanly,  to  in- 
trust her  destinies  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
ruder  sex.  How  it  should  be  the  study  of  my 
future  lifeto  make  her  happy  !  Even  as  I  lis- 
tened, the  footsteps  ceased.  A  voice,  whose 
tones  were  music,  breathed  my  name.  I 
rushed  forward,  and  in  another  moment  the 
sylphlike  figure  of  Letty  was  sobbing  on  my 
breast. 

Time  would  not  permit  of  long  entreaty. 
Leading  my  charmer  rapidly  on  towards  the 
chaise,  I  poured  forth  my  hopes  and  wishes 
in  a  passionate  appeal,  which  clearly  found  a 
responsive  echo  in  Letty's  heart,  for,  although 
she  said  nothing,  she  hurried  along  at  a  speed 
I  found  it  difficult  to  equal.  Even  at  that 
anxious  moment — so  critical  is  ungrateful 
man  ! — I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  the 
haste  she  testified  was  slightly  unfeminine, 
and  ill  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  of  shrink- 
ing modesty  I  had  hitherto  considered  her  es- 
pecial attribute.  But  I  dashed  the  cruel 
thought  away  as  soon  as  it  arose,  and  we  has- 
tened down  the  lane. 

The  chaise  was  reached  at  last.  I  called 
to  the  postboys  to  look  to  their  horses,  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  carriage  to  help  my 
Letty  in.  Judge  of  my  consternation,  when 
a  taii,  portly  figure,  in  a  long  military-cloak, 
stepped  on  the  instant  out  of  the  vehicle,  and 
withdrawing  the  slide  of  a  lantern,  showed 
by  its  light  the  mocking  and  detested  features 
of  my  enemy.  Colonel  Stark  ! 

"  Hullo  !  young  Parchment,"  he  sneered, 
with  a  hideous  grin  distorting  his  malignant 
countenance,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
my  daughter?  Come,  come,  my  lad,  your 
gallery's  countermined.  Catch  a  weasel  asleep 
if  you  can,  and  shave  his  eye.  It  wont  do. 
Your  plan  was  clever,  but  not  clever  enough 
to  deceive  an  old  campaigner.  Come,  sir, 
give  up  the  lady,  and  march  away," 

"Never!"  I  shouted,  throwing  my  arm 
around  Letty's  shrinking  form.  "  Tliere  are 
limits  oven  to  a  father's  authority.  Never 
will  I  surrender  this  dear,  this  lovely  prize, 
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save  at  her  own  request.  She  honors  me  with 
her  affection,  and  I  will  not  abandon  the  pre- 
cious boon,  except  with  life.  Stand  away 
from  the  carriage,  Colonel  Stark,  and  let  us 
pass  this  instant !" 

To  my  intense  astonishment,  the  colonel 
broke  into  a  burst  of  uproarious  laughter. 
The  postboys,  who  had  turned  sideways  upon 
their  saddles,  the  better  to  survey  the  scene, 
exploded  with  similar  glee.  Last  and  hard- 
est blow  of  all,  from  beneath  the  veil  that 
shrouded  Letty's  features  issued  sounds  un- 
mistakably those  of  mirth  !  I  fell  back  a  pace, 
and  gazed  upon  her  shaking  figure  with 
speechless  dismay. 

"Ho,  ho,  ho!"  bellowed  the  colonel. 
"  This  fellow'll  be  the  death  of  me.  Hold  me 
up,  somebody,  or  I  shall  fall.  Ho,  ho,  ho! 
What  did  he  say  ?  '  This  dear,  this  lovely 
prize — this  precious  boon  ! '  0  Lord  !  O 
Lord  I  Here,  young  Parchment,  look  at  your 
lovely  prize  !" 

Slowly  the  figure  before  me  raised  its  veil,, 
and  instead  of  my  Letty's  charming  features,, 
I  beheld — 0  horror  ! — the  sable  visage  of  that 
disgusting  Joh tee  Lall,  his  eyes  gleaming  withi 
malicious  delight,  his  mouth  distended  withi 
a  hideous  grin  from  ear  to  ear  ! 

"  He,  he,  he!"  tittered  the  wretch,  hold- 
ing out  his  arms,  "  Missa  Tutely  want  run 
away  wid  Johtee  all  de  way  to  Cotland. 
Come  along,  Missa  Tutely — come  along  !" 

How  I  got  liome  that  night,  I  never  knew. 

Long  afterwards,  I  learned  how  this  terri- 
ble mishap  had  come  to  pass.  Up  to  the 
morning  of  that  unlucky  day,  it  appeared, 
all  had  gone  well.  The  colonel  believed  mo 
seriously  hurt,  and  intended  to  avail  himself 
of  the  circumstance  to  appear  at  the  India 
House,  in  obedience  to  what  he  imagined  a 
genuine  summons.  Being  in  Bayfield,  he 
had  called  at  the  postmaster's  to  order  his 
chaise  ;  while  in  the  yard,  he  noticed  another 
vehicle  being  got  ready  for  service,  and,  in- 
quisitive as  usual,  asked  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. The  postmaster,  knowing  no  reason 
for  secrecy,  replied  that  the  chaise  had  been 
ordered  for  that  evening  by  my  Uncle  Ferril, 
who  was  going  to  the  north.  The  colonel's 
ever-ready  suspicions  were  instantly  aroused  ; 
he  determined  to  delay  his  journey  for  a  day, 
to  see  if  this  unusual  event  concealed  mis- 
chief. Ostensibly,  however,  he  made  no 
change  in  his  arrangements  ;  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  chaise  conveyed  him  from  the  Ferns,. 
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and  took  the  road  to  the  metropolis  ;  but  at 
the  post-town  ten  miles  off  he  halted,  ordered 
the  postboys  to  remain  where  they  were  un- 
til the  ensuing  day,  and  returned  to  the  Ferns 
secretly  and  on  foot.  My  note  to  Letty  ar- 
riving shortly  afterwards,  was  intercepted  by 
the  colonel's  vigilance.  It  showed  him  at 
once  that  his  precaution  was  fully  justified. 
Under  some  pretext,  he  obtained  from  Letty 
the  answer  I  received,  and  the  subsequent  plot 
was  carried  out  without  her  knowledtre. 

Well,  my  courage  was  not  damped  even  by 
this  failure.  Letty 's  genuine  concurrence 
was  absolutely  essential,  and  I  tried  another 
scheme.  I  rewrote  my  explanation  to  Letty 
of  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  and  despatched 
it  to  my  sister  Grace  in  town.  As  old  school- 
mates, the  two  corresponded  frequently.  I 
asked  Grace  to  visit  the  lady-principal  of  the 
establisbraent  where  the  girls  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  telling  that  respectable  instruc- 
tress she  was  going  to  pass  a  few  days  with 
Miss  Stark,  offer  to  take  charge  of  any  com- 
munication she  might  desire  to  send.  Post- 
age-rates were  high  in  those  days  ;  shillings 
were  needed  to  purchase  the  privileges  pence 
now  buy  ;  and  such  an  offer  as  this  vpas  not 
uncommon.  My  sister  was  to  copy  my  note 
to  Letty,  and  append  it  to  the  packet  of  cor- 
respondence. I  hoped  that  Colonel  Stark, 
who  would  inflillibly  open  the  parcel,  seeing 
it  was  made  up  of  many  sheets  in  that  delight- 
fully angular  feminine  hand  so  difficult  to 
decipher,  after  wading  through  a  page  or  two 
of  latest  fasliii>ns  and  school-gossip,  would 
toss  over  the  remainder  to  his  daughter  in  dis- 
gust. I  relied  upon  Letty's  superior  ingenu- 
ity then  to  discover  a  method  of  reply. 

Within  a  week  from  the  concoction  of  this 
notable  scheme,  a  large  packet  was  delivered 
by  Jobtec  Lall  at  the  office  from  Colonel  Stark. 
It  was  directed  to  me.  Opened,  out  fell  the 
lady-principal'vi  budget,  my  sister's  missive  to 
Letty,  and  a  scrap  of  paper  whereupon  was 
written  :     "  No  go.  Parchment ;  try  again." 

This  last  failure  almost  broke  down  my  res- 
olution. Fortune  seemed  desperate  against 
me.  II  )w  was  this  lynx-eyed  disciplinarian 
to  be  lulled  asleep  ?  In  my  despair,  I  turned 
to  ray  uncle,  and  humbly  besought  his  assist- 
ance. 

*'  Well,  Caleb,"  replied  Uncle  Ferril,  re- 
freshing himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  "  I've 
mo  objection  to  give  you  whatever  help  is  in 
my  power.     It's  not  perhaps  strictly  profes- 


sional to  be  mixed  up  in  these  matters,  but  I 
plainly  see  you'll  be  nonsuited  unless  I  give 
advice.  Still,  I  will  only  aid  upon  condition 
you  shall  not  inquire  what  measures  I  em- 
ploy." 

I  assented  eagerly. 

*'  Then  write  to  Miss  Letty  again,  and  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done." 

One  day  passed — two  days — three.  No  an- 
swer. Upon  the  fourth  day  came  from  the 
Ferns  a  packet  of  documents  relating  to  some 
property  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayfield  Colo- 
nel Stark  desired  to  purchase.  Out  of  a  mort- 
gage dropped  a  neat  little  note  from  Letty,  ad- 
dressed to  me.     I  seized  it  in  triumph. 

Now,  how  do  you  think  my  astute  old  un- 
cle contrived  so  easily  what  had  baffled  my 
less-practised  ingenuity?  Very  simply  in- 
deed. I  did  not  make  the  discovery  myself 
until  some  time  after,  but  this  was  how  he 
proceeded.  Going  to  the  Ferns  apparently  to 
consult  the  colonel  about  the  property  just 
mentioned,  he  managed  to  time  his  visit  so  as 
to  find  his  client  and  Letty  at  their  morning 
exercise  in  the  grounds.  My  uncle  took  the 
colonel's  arm  and  walked  in  front  of  Letty, 
but  contrived,  in  the  course  of  the  interview, 
carelessly  placing  his  arm  upon  his  back,  to 
exhibit  my  note  between  his  fingers.  Letty 
demurely  trippe.d  forward,  deftly  extracted 
the  missive  from  its  hiding-place,  and  slipped 
it  into  her  pocket.  A  few  lines  from  Uncle 
Ferril  pointed  out  the  packet  of  deeds  as  a  fit 
vehicle  for  her  reply. 

Letty's  answer  was  more  than  satisfactory 
— it  confirmed  my  belief  that  her  father  had 
purposely  kept  her  in  ignorance  of  the  com- 
pact into  which. he  and  I  had  entered.  Better 
than  all,  her  fertile  woman's  wit  pointed  out 
a  method  by  which,  if  ably  managed,  every 
condition  of  the  agreement  might  be  thor- 
oughly fulfilled. 

Colonel  Stark,  therefore,  like  most  remark- 
ably cunning  persons,  just  contrived  to  over- 
reach himself.  Had  he  fmnkly  appealed  to 
his  daughter  not  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
without  his  sanction,  so  hiijh  was  the  dear 
girl's  sense  of  filial  duty,  that  nothing  would 
have  induced  her  to  run  contrar}'  to  his  desire. 
She  would  have  trusted  to  patience,  submis- 
sion, and  time  to  subdue  her  fatlier's  selfish- 
ness, and  to  soften  his  licart.  As  it  was,  her 
spirit  revolted  at  the  mistrust  implied  by  his 
reticence,  and  the  colonel  created  an  adver- 
sary where  he  should  have  secured  an  ally. 

It  was  my  turn  to  chuckle  now. 
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CHAPTER   lY. 

Acting  in  strict  accordance  with  my  in- 
structions, I  remained  perfectly  quiet  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  1  still  took  occasional  horse-ex- 
ercise, but  sedulously  avoided  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Ferns,  and  thought  it  useless  to 
repeat  the  fracture  of  my  cosmos.  My  uncle 
and  Dr.  Polt,  who  had  both  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  scheme  now  in  progress, 
approved  it  highly,  and  augured  favorably  of 
its  success. 

*'  She's  a  pleasant  little  woman,  thatLetty 
Stark,"  opined  the  doctor,  "  and  a  sensible 
one  into  the  bargain.  Caleb,  my  boy,  I  sha'n't 
envy  you  your  father-in-law,  but  I  shall  your 
wife." 

That  which  we  confidently  calculated  upon 
soon  happened  ;  Colonel  Stark,  failing  to  de- 
tect further  hostile  manoeuvres,  and  too  old  a 
soldier  not  to  know  that  an  enemy  of  whose 
movements  you  are  ignorant  is  dangerous, 
grew  uneasy.  His  restless  spirit  would  not 
allow  him  to  play  the  safe  game  of  waiting 
patiently  until  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
time,  and  in  his  turn  he  resolved  to  recon- 
noitre the  hostile  camp.  One  frosty  morn- 
ing, therefore,  my  uncle  and  I  were  disturbed 
in  our  avocation  by  a  thundering  rat-tat-tat 
at  the  door,  succeeded  by  a  lusty  peal  of  the 
oflSce-bell. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  that  my  Uncle 
Ferril,  like  many  other  country  solicitors, 
transacted  his  professional  business  at  his 
own  house.  For  this  purpase,  two  rooms 
upon  the  ground-floor  were  set  apart  as  of- 
fices. The  outer  room  was  usually  occupied 
by  the  clerk,  rent-collector, — we  were  agents 
for  a  good  deal  of  house-property  in  the  town, 
— general  manager, and  factotum,  Roger  Tice, 
while  my  uncle  and  I  tenanted  the  inner 
apartment.  In  cases  where  a  private  consul- 
tation was  desired,  I  slipped  out  of  my  uncle's 
room  by  a  door  leading  into  the  hall,  and 
going  round  to  the  front  office,  kept  Roger 
company  until  the  client's  departure.  As 
usual  with  persons  of  inferior  rank  to  his  own, 
the  colonel,  by  excessive  haughtiness  and 
rudeness  of  manner,  had  contrived  to  insult 
Roger  as  mortally  as  he  had  offended  Dr.  Polt. 
I  knew,  therefore,  that,  if  requisite,  we  might 
confidently  reckon  upon  the  clerk's  assistance 
and  secrecy. 

*'  Colonel  Stark,  sir,"  announced  Roger, 
popping  his  head  into  my  uncle's  sanctum. 


"  Very  good,  Roger.  Show  him  in,"  re- 
turned my  uncle.     "  Now,  Caleb." 

I  nodded,  and  vanished  from  the  room,  just 
as  the  colonel,  bluff  and  boisterous,  blustered, 
in. 

"  Well,  Ferril,"  exclaimed  the  visitor, 
'"  how's  the  world  using  you?  Loot  abun- 
dant, eh  ?  Plenty  of  quarrels  stirring.  Envy, 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness, 
only  to  be  set  right  by  a  good  dose  of  law  and 
;  wingeing  costs.  It's  an  ill  wind  that  doesn't 
blow  lawyers  good,  isn't  it  ?  Why,  where'a 
young  Parchment  ?  Thought  I  saw  him  here 
just  now." 

At  this  moment  I  re-entered  the  room, 

"  Oh,  there  you  are,  young  fellow,"  con- 
tinued the  colonel.  "  Well  how  goes  on  the 
war?  You  don't  seem  to  be  making  much 
progress.  Three  months  of  the  six  are  past, 
and  you  haven't  gained  an  inch  of  ground. 
You  must  be  quick,  sir,  you  must  be  quick, 
if  you  mean  to  out-manoeuvre  Josiah  Stark." 

"  Well,  colonel,"  I  replied,  "  we'll  talk 
the  matter  over  a  little,  if  you  please.  The 
terras  of  our  compact  are,  briefly,  that  I  am 
to  succeed  within  six  months  in  taking  you 
in,  '  clearly,  plainly,  under  your  own  nose, 
so  palpably  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake,' 
Those  were  your  words,  were  they  not?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  young  fellow  ;  right  enough. 
But  you  haven't  done  it,  my  good  sir — you 
haven't  done  it :  you  can't  do  it ;  I  defy  you 
to  do  it!" 

"  We  shall  see.  Now,  colonel,  I  have  to 
ask  further,  would  you  consider  I  fulfilled  the 
agreement  if  I  were  to  tell  you  what  passes 
in  your  own  house,  to  which,  as  you  know, 
I  cannot  possibly  have  access?  Suppose,  for 
instance,  from  private  sources  of  information, 
I  were  to  state  the  purport  of  a  conversation 
you  had  with  your  daughter  this  morning 
during  breakfast." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  can  state  anything 
of  the  sort,"  returned  the  colonel,  promptly, 
with  an  indignant  snort  at  the  supposition. 

"  Did  you  not  say  that  you  had  finally  de- 
cided upon  purchasing  the  Wharton  estate, 
and  tell  Letty  she  might  begin  to  think  of 
preparations  for  leaving  the  Ferns?  " 

Colonel  Stark  listened  to  the  question  in 
speechless  wonder  ;  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion seemed  to  have  suddenly  stricken  him 
dumb ;  finally,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  then 
uttered  a  tremendous  oath. 
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*'  That  infernal  nigger  !  "  he  shouted. 
"  The  vile,  scoundrelly,  treacherous  spy ! 
That's  the  fellow,  without  a  doubt.  Yes, 
yes.  I  recollect  now  that  he  was  in  and  out 
of  the  room  at  breakfast  I  dare  say  half  a 
dozen  times.  Directly  he  heard  me  speak 
of  quitting  the  Ferns,  he  must  have  bolted 
off  with  the  news  to  his  precious  employer. 
Oho  !  young  fellow,  so  Johtee's  your  private 
source  of  information,  is  he?  Eh,  sir? 
Was  the  nigger  your  informant?  " 

'•Really,  colonel,"  I  replied  "you  must 
excuse  me  ;  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  betraying 
whence  my  information  is  derived.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  be  assured  it  is  correct. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  admit  this  to  be  the 
case?  " 

*'  Correct !  correct !  "  bellowed  the  colonel, 
with  dreadful  sarcasm.  "Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Parch- 
ment, very  correct,  sir — highly  correct !  I 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  the  sense  of 
honor  that  permits  you  to  tamper  with  my 
servants,  sir.  If  you  find  it  impossible  to 
gain  your  end  without  resorting  to  proceed- 
ings of  that  questionable  nature,  sir,  the  less 
you  talk  about  correctness  the  better." 

And  Colonel  Stark  marched  up  and  down 
the  room  in  a  very  wrathful  state  of  mind. 

"All's  fair  in  love  and  war,  colonel,"  I 
laughed.  "You  invited  stratagem,  you 
know,  and  set  me  the  example  yourself  in 
that  post-chaise  business.  But  I  don't  admit 
that  you  have  discovered  my  source  of  infor- 
mation, by  any  means." 

"  Of  course  you  don't  admit  it,  sir!  "  ex- 
claimed the  colonel.  "  It's  one  of  the  axioms 
of  your — profession  never  to  admit  anything. 
But  common  sense  tells  me  that  you  must  have 
suborned  the  nigger.  How  else —  But  I 
sha'n't  waste  another  word  upon  you.  I'll 
put  a  stop  to  this  business  in  double-quick." 

That  same  afternoon,  Johtee  Lall's  sable 
visage,  wearing  a  very  piteous  and  imploring 
expression,  appeared  at  the  office.  The  Colo- 
nel Sahib,  he  declared,  after  administering 
a  savage  thrashing  with  the  big  bamboo,  had 
literally  kicked  him  out  of  the  house.  Not 
knowing  where  to  go,  the  fellow  came  to  me. 
Little  as  he  deserved  kindness  at  my  hands, 
yet,  as  his  discharge  was  certainly  the  result 
of  my  operations  against  his  master,  I  felt  a 
kind  of  moral  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
man's  support.  For  the  present,  I  commit- 
ted him  to  the  care  of  Roger  Tice.  Roger 
sniffed  dubiously  as  he  received  his  charge. 


offered  a  mild  remonstrance,  but  finally  ac- 
ceded to  my  desire,  and  walked  away  with 
Johtee. 

A  week  passed  without  a  sign  of  Colonel 
Stark  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  unable,  I  sup- 
pose, to  curb  his  impatience  longer,  he 
marched  down  to  Bayfield,  and  again  pre- 
sented himself  at  my  uncle's  house.  As  be- 
fore, I  slipped  out  of  the  room  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  and  re-entered  it  after  he 
had  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Uncle  Fer- 
ril. 

"Ah,  youngster,"  was  the  colonel's  greet- 
ing, "  how  are  we  getting  on  now?  Any 
more  choice  little  bits  of  intelligence  from 
sneaks  bribed  to  fetch  and  carry?  Aha,  my 
spark,  I  think  your  tampering  with  my  ser- 
vants has  been  pretty  effectually  stopped !" 

"  Well,  colonel,"  I  replied, "  we  shall  see. 
I  have  got  something  to  communicate,  cer- 
tainly, and  I  hardly  think  that  my  private 
source  of  information  is  at  fault.  Did  you 
not  tell  Miss  Stark  this  morning,  while  walk- 
ing in  the  grounds  at  the  Ferns,  that  you 
thought  of  taking  her  to  town  about  the  end 
of  the  month  after  the  next  ?  When  the  time 
stipulated  in  our  agreement  has  expired,  that 
is,  you  know,  colonel.     Am  I  correct?  " 

My  adversary  fell  upon  this  into  such  a 
passion  of  rage  that  I  really  feared,  at  first  he 
would  drop  dead  upon  the  spot.  His  sallow 
complexion  turned  to  a  ghastly  purple ;  the 
veins  upon  his  forehead  filled  and  strained  till 
they  stood  out  as  rigid  and  taut  as  cordage ; 
he  gurgled  in  his  throat  as  he  gasped  and 
strove  for  breath. 

"  Those  infernal  reptiles  !  "  yelled  the  colo- 
nel, when  he  had  sufficiently  mastered  his  in- 
dignation to  find  words ;  "  those  vile,  mer- 
cenary, traitorous  servants  of  mine?  Why, 
you  must  have  corrupted  all  the  household. 
But  I'll  punish  'em.  Stay  you  here  till  I 
come  back,  and  I'll  put  your  boasted  sources 
to  the  test.  If  you  can  answer  what  I  ask 
you  then.  Josh  Stark's  a  Dutchman,  that's 
all." 

The  colonel  hurried  away.  Upon  reaching 
home,  he  instantly  discharged  all  the  servants 
in  the  house,  paid  them  their  wages,  and  gave 
them  an  hour  to  get  clear  off  the  premises, 
standing  grimly  by  watch  in  hand  as  they 
filed  away.  Then  he  rushed  back  to  Bayfield, 
burst  into  the  office,  and  required  me  to  tell 
him  what  he  had  done. 
From  my  private  sources  of  information,  I 
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was  erabled  to  comply  with  Colonel  Stark's 
demand.  I  forbear  to  characterize  the  lan- 
guage of  which  he  made  use  upon  receiving 
my  answer,  further  than  by  stating  that  his 
expressions  were  most  disQOurteous  and  of  a 
highly  actionable  kind. 

Grown  wiser  by  experience,  Colonel  Stark 
acted  now  as  he  should  have  acted  from  the 
first,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  fortalice  alto- 
gether. When  the  new  servants  arrived  from 
town  a  few  days  after  the  dismissal  of  their 
predecessors,  he  cut  off  communication  with 
the  world  without.  All  the  supplies  required 
for  his  garrison  were  taken  in  through  the 
half-opened  door  by  one  of  the  servants,  ap- 
pointed for  that  office,  and  supervised  by 
himself  or  Letty.  As  an  extra  measure  of 
precaution,  he  had  all  the  locks  changed  upon 
a,ll  the  doors  by  workmen  from  a  distance, 
bells  attached  to  the  windows,  strong  bolts 
and  bars  fitted  to  the  shutters,  every  loophole 
at  which  even  a  mouse  might  enter  the  for- 
tress, blocked  and  barricaded.  It  is  not  un- 
usual, I  fancy,  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen, 
carefully  to  brick  up  the  stable  door. 

As  soon  as  these  measures  had  been  taken, 
the  colonel  once  more  presented  himself  at 
the  office,  and  desired  to  know  if  I  had  any- 
thing to  tell  him.  Again,  and  for  the  fourth 
time,  my  private  sources  aided  me.  He  prob- 
ably fancied  1  had  learned  what  had  happened 
from  the  workmen,  for  this  time,  in  place  of 
going  into  a  passion,  the  enemy  listened  in 
eilence,  then  nodded  thoughtfully,  and  with- 
drew. 

We  gave  Colonel  Stark  a  fortnight  to  re- 
cover his  self-possession,  and  feel  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  blockade  he  had  established, 
then  proceeded  to  strike  the  final  blow. 

Six  weeks  still  remained  of  the  time  orijj- 
inally  stipulated,  when  Uncle  Ferril  and  I 
set  out  together  for  the  Ferns.  We  sent  in 
our  names  to  the  colonel,  and,  after  some  hes- 
itation, were  admitted  into  the  library.  There 
Bat  the  enemy,  looking  worn  and  haggard. 
He  pointed  to  chairs,  and  we  sat  down.  Much 
of  what  is  popularly  called  "  the  bounce  " 
had  evidently  been  taken  out  of  the  colonel. 
His  manner  Avas  more  cautious,  less  defiant. 
Our  visit  clearly  made  him  ill  at  ease,  but 
he  waited  silently  to  hear  what  we  had  to 
Bay. 

"  My  uncle  and  I  have  called  upon  you, 
Colonel  Stark,"  I  began,  "  to  claim  the  ful- 
filment of  your  contract." 


Here  the  enemy  was  unable  to  repress  a 
start,  showing  how  much  his  nervous  system 
had  become  affected  of  late  ;  still,  he  uttered 
never  a  word.     I  went  on. 

"  Upon  four  distinct  and  separate  occa- 
sions the  stipulation  contained  in  that  agree- 
ment has  been  carried  out.  I  have  repeated 
conversations  which  I  never  heard,  related 
circumstances  which  I  never  saw,  and  yoa 
have  admitted  both  to  be  correct.  You  have 
adopted  various  methods  to  discover  the  source 
of  my  information  ;  you  have  been  unable  to 
discover  it ;  you  are  unacquainted  with  it 
even  now.  If  necessary,  I  am  prepared  to 
repeat  my  execution  of  the  stipulation  for  a 
still  longer  period.  But  it  is  not  necessary. 
I  maintain  that  I  have  fully,  duly,  and  amply 
carried  out  my  portion  of  the  agreement ;  and 
I  call  upon  you,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a 
gentleman,  to  perform  yours.  My  uncle  will 
testify  that  his  opinion  coincides  with 
mine." 

The  colonel  had  listened  to  this  little  speech 
in  perfect  silence  ;  he  now  turned,  still  mutely, 
towards  Uncle  Ferril. 

"lam  decidedly  of  opinion.  Colonel  Stark, 
as  a  professional  man  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing, that  my  Nephew  Caleb  has  performed 
his  portion  of  the  contract," 

The  colonel  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  gazed  upon  the  ground.  Minutes  passed, 
that  seemed  hours. 

"  Well,  so  am  I,"  he  said  at  last.  "  The 
battle  lias  been  fought  stoutly  ;  I  can't  see 
an  error  anywhere  in  ray  combinations  ;  but 
the  youngster  is  too  deep  for  me.  I've  turned 
the  matter  over  for  the  last  fortniglst,  and  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  discover  whence  the 
information  has  been  gained.  I  can't  sleep 
o'  nights  for  thinking  of  it ;  it  haunts  my 
mind  incessantly  by  day  ;  I've  lost  my  appe- 
tite ;  I  don't  enjoy  my  wine ;  life's  growing 
a  burden  to  me ;  I  wouldn't  pass  another 
month  like  this  for  all  the  lacs  in  the  Com- 
pany's treasury.  I  give  it  up.  Parchment, 
Letty  shall  be  yours !  Stop  !  I  consent  upon 
one  condition  only,"  he  continued,  checking 
my  joyful  exclamation  with  a  warning  finger. 
"  Before  you  leave  this  room  you  shall  dis- 
close the  means  you  have  employed." 

"  Most  willingly,  colonel.  Have  the  good- 
ness, if  you  please,  to  call  down  Letty." 

"  Letty  !  "  exclaimed  the  colonel.  "  Why, 
she  knows  nothing  about —  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  interrupted.     "  Call  her 
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down,  and  I  think  she  will  be  found  better 
informed  than  you  imagine." 

Colonel  Stark  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  the 
necessary  order .  In  a  few  minutesmycharmer 
entered  the  room.  Little  explanation  sufficed 
to  acquaint  her  with  what  had  just  transpired, 
and  with  her  father's  conditional  surrender. 

*'  And  now,  Letty,"  I  added,  "  if  you 
please,  bring  in  the  culprit." 

Letty  went  out.  The  colonel  faced  round 
towards  the  door,  watching  with  a  tremor  of 
nervous  fury  to  behold  the  traitor  in  his 
camp.  Next  moment,  his  daughter  returned, 
bearing  in  her  hand  the  warm  fur  cap,  which 
her  father,  used  to  an  Indian  climate,  almost 
constantly  wore.  Letty  laid  the  cap  upon  the 
table.  The  colonel  took  up  his  headgear, 
twirled  it  upon  his  jQngers,  failed  to  derive 
information  from  the  process — laid  it  down 
again,  looked  at  me,  then  at  Letty. 

"  You  see,  colonel,"  I  explained,  "  ordi- 
Bary  stratagems  were  useless  against  your 
practised  experience,  and  we  were  forced  to 
make  you  your  own  postman." 


Liftin;;  the  silken  lining  of  the  cap,  T  dis- 
played, to  Colonel  Stark's  astonished  eyes, 
a  neat  little  pocket,  artfully  contrived,  and 
quite  invisible,  unless  on  close  inspection.  In 
this  receptacle,  Letty,  when  she  wished  to 
communicate  with  me,  had  deposited  a  slip 
of  paper  containing  what  it  was  requisite  I 
should  know.  Upon  reaching  my  uncle's 
house,  the  colonel  had  naturally  left  his  cap 
upon  the  hall-table  while  he  went  iuto  the 
office  ;  I  had  slipped  out,  extracted  the  mis- 
sive, and  returning  to  the  room,  had  given 
the  colonel  the  benefit  of  its  contents. 

Colonel  Josiah  Stark  listened  to  this  re- 
markably simple  explanation  of  the  mystery 
that  had  puzzled  him  with  mingled  anger  and 
disgust ;  then  taking  his  daughter  by  the  arm 
when  I  had  finished,  he  pushed  her  towards 
me,  exclaiming,  "There,  take  her.  Parch- 
ment ;  you've  won  each  other  fairly  i  Heav- 
ens and  earth  !  that  a  wary  old  campaigner 
should  be  out-manceuvred  by  a  girl  and  a 
lawyer  !  " 


'  Mr.  Pocock  is  engaged  in  editing  for  the  Ox- 
ford Clarendon  Press  a  new  edition  of  Burnet's 
"History  of  the  Reformation,"  verifying  the 
documents  given  by  Burnet  by  careful  collation 
with  the  originals  wherever  they  are  known  to 
exist.  Several  thousand  errors,  which  have  been 
perpetuated  from  the  original  publication  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  corrected.  As  an  in- 
stance :  One  letter  to  Bullinger,  as  given  by 
Burnet,  is  found  to  contain  no  less  than  four 
hundred  divergences  from  the  original — many 
only  changes  of  punctuation  and  the  like,  but 
others  very  important.  The  text  of  the  history 
will  appear  exactly  as  the  author  left  it :  errors 
of  date,  which  are  numerous,  will  be  corrected 
in  the  margin,  and  a  large  body  of  references  to 
printed  books  and  MSS.,  from  which  Burnet, 
without  special  acknowledgment,  probably  drew 
his  information,  will  be  added.  Altogether  it  is 
hoped  that  this  edition  will  be  a  not  inconsidera- 
ble addition  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  this  im- 
portant period  of  English  history. 


New  England  Scenery. — "  Any  landscape  in 
New  England,  even  the  tamest,  has  a  more  strik- 
ing outline,  and  besides  would  have  its  blue  eyes 
open  in  those  lakelets  that  we  encounter  almost 
ft'om  mile  to  mile  at  home,  but  of  which  the  old 
country  is  uttei'ly  destitute  ;  or  it  would  smile  in 
our  faces  through  the  medium  of  the  wayside 


brooks  that  vanish  under  a  low  stone  arch  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  sparkle  out  again  on  the 
other.  Nehher  of  these  pretty  features  is  often 
to  be  found  in  an  English  scene." — Hawthorne^ s 
♦«  Old  Home.'' 


Mr.  Kinglake's  "  History  of  the  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea"  has  been  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form 
by  Baron  Tauchnitz  at  Leipzig,  who  has  also  pub- 
lished a  German  translation  of  the  work.  A 
Modern-Greek  translation  has  also  appeared,  and 
a  French  version  is  iu  the  press  at  Brussels. 


Messrs.  Mac»iillan  and  Co.  have  in  the  press 
"  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians'  '—the  Greek 
text  revised,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Prof.  Joseph  B.  Lightfoot  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
also  "The  Bible  in  the  Church,  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  the  Reception  of  the  Sacred  Books  iu  the 
Christian  Church,"  by  Mr.  Brooke  Foss  West- 
cott. 


Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  have  just  ready 
a  new  novel  in  three  volumes,  entitled  *'  Florian's 
Husband  ;  "  Messrs.  Blackwood  will  publish  on 
the  10th  of  October  "  Tara  :  a  Mahratta  Tale," 
by  Captain  Meadows  Taylor,  in  three  volumes  ; 
and  Mr.  Maxwell  will  publish  next  week  Mr.  C. 
J.  Collins's  sporting  novel,  "  Sackville  Chase." 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
NATIONAL  PREJUDICES. 
We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  existence 
of  national  prejudices.     We  have  plenty  of 
our  own,  and  we  are  always  on  the  alert  to 
recognize  them  in  other  nations.     We  know 
their  obstinacy,  their  endurance,  their  invul- 
nerability to  reason,  to  ridicule,  or  to  the 
teaching  of  experience.     But  we  very  seldom 
take  the  trouble  to  ask  how  these  curious 
features  of  national  character  were  originally 
produced.     Yet  they  are  moral  phenomena 
worthy  of  more  careful  investigation.     There 
seems  to  be  no  particular  reason,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  why  the  English  nation  should  be 
moved  by  its  hatred  of  Popery  to  an  excite- 
ment to  which  no  question  of  national  inter- 
est, scarcely  any  question  of  national  honor, 
can  rouse  it — why  .the  Scotch  taste  for  their 
very  unattractive  sabbath  should  defy  alike 
the  caprices  of  fashion  and  the  steady  progress 
of  enlightenment — or  why  a  Frenchman's  pas- 
sion for  equalitj'^  should  have  survived  a  series 
of  the  most  violent  changes  in  the  political 
institutions  under  which  he  lives.     Other  pas- 
sions seize  hold  of  a  nation  for  a  time,  and 
govern  it  till  the  events  which  have  called 
them   forth'  have   passed  away.     But   they 
cease,  like  other  effects,  with  the  cessation  of 
the  cause  which  gave  them  birth.     It  is  not 
so  with  these  characteristic  prejudices.     They 
usually  date  from  some  historical  event,  and, 
when  they  first  arose,  had  some  reference  to 
actually  existing  evils.     But  they  have  not 
softened  in  proportion  as  those  evils  have  dis- 
appeared.    They  were  not  distinguishable  at 
the  time  from  any  other  popular  passion  of 
the  day  ;  but,  having  once  crept  into  the  heart 
of  the  people,  they  stay  there,  and  while  other 
popular  caprices  and  manias  come  and  go  with 
the  passing  events  of  the  time,  these  take  root 
in  the  national  character,  and  remain  unaf- 
fected by  any  external  events  or  vicissitudes 
of  opinion. 

There  seem  to  be  periods  in  the  history  of 
a  people — usually  periods  of  great  convulsion 
— during  which  the  national  character  is  soft 
to  impressions  of  this  kind.  After  such  a 
period  has  passed  away,  the  character  hard- 
ens, the  impressions  become  indelible,*  and 
no  new  ones  of  a  similar  permanence  can  be 
subsequently  made.     The   most   remarkable 

*  Alas  that  the  unfriendship  of  England  should 
have  been  impressed  upon  America  at  such  a  heated 
time  ! — Living  Aye. 
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illustration   of  this    process   is   the   chancre 
which  came  over  the  English  character  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.     That  age  has  the 
credit  of  having  given  birth  to  the  Puritan 
spirit  which  makes  itself  felt  in  every  part  of 
English  society,  which  rules  the  middle  classes 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  casts  a  gloom  over 
every  phase  of  English  life.     It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  wintry  gloom,  carrying  with  it  much 
of  the  compensation  which  accompanies  all 
bracing  but  ungenial  climates.     This  Puritan 
element  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  sterner 
virtues  of  the  English  character,  which  we 
could  ill  afford   to  lose.     But,  whatever  its 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  previous  history  of  the  people  to 
foreshadow  its  appearance.     It  does  not  b^ 
long  to  any  of  the  nations  from  which  wo 
are  sprung.     Neither  among   the  Germans 
nor  among  the  Normans  is  there  any  trace  of 
the  sour,  drab-colored  religion  which  was  in- 
vented by  the  Puritans,  and  has  deeply  influ- 
enced the  habits  of  Englishmen  up  to  this 
day,  not  only  in  religious  matters,  but  in  the 
whole  of  their  social  life.     Nor  in  the  centu- 
ries that  preceded  the  Stuart  times  were  the 
English  a  sombre-minded  people,  averse  either 
to  gaycty  or  to  a  ceremonial  religion.     We 
have  neither  inherited  this  character  from  our 
early  ancestors,  nor  have  we  imported  it  from 
abroad.   The  Puritans  arose  suddenly,  evolvedi 
this  national  character  out  of  their  own  re- 
ligious meditations,  stamped  it  upon  the  na- 
tion, and  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half  the  mark  has  hardly  lost  its  freshness. 
In  Scotland  the  same  operation  was  performed 
with  more  vehement  energy,  and  an  effect 
proportionately  more  intense  has  been  pro- 
duced.   The  Scotch  sabbath  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  permanence  and  depth  of  the  impres- 
sion which  one  or  two  generations  of  social 
convulsion  will  leave  for  centuries  upon  a 
nation's  mind.     There  is  nothing  in  the  in- 
stitution that  is  attractive,  or  that  gratifies 
any  weakness  in  human  nature.     Its  theo- 
logical basis  is  absurdly  slender.     Barring  a 
pale  and  reduced  copy  of  it  which  the  Scotch 
communicated  to  England  during  the  troubles 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  it  is  absolutely  unique 
in  the  Christian  world.     In  Scotland  itself, 
until  the  time  of  Knox,  or  even  rather  later, 
it  was  wholly  unknown.     Yet  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  small  body  of  men  of  no  remark- 
able genius  to  inlay  this  monstrous  supersti- 
tion so  deeply  into  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
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trymen  that  no  amount  of  mental  culture 
appears  capable  of  weakening  it.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  modern  thought  is  strongly  ad- 
verse to  such  observances ;  and  in  the  race 
of  intellectual  progress  the  Scotch  have  al- 
ways kept  a  leading  place.  It  is  at  variance 
with  liberal  ideas,  and  with  the  views  of  all 
liberal  politicians ;  and  the  Scotch  are  very 
advanced  liberals  in  their  political  professions. 
But  they  would  rather  abandon  all  claim  to 
intellectual  eminence,  and  throw  all  their 
liberal  doctrines  into  the  fire,  than  abandon 
an  iota  of  the  oppressive  formalism  which 
they  picked  up  from  a  clique  of  Calvinists 
three  centuries  ago.  Probably  at  no  other 
time  in  their  history  would  they  have  ac- 
cepted such  an  idea,  and  clung  to  it  with  such 
tenacity  ;  at  all  events,  at  no  other  time  have 
they  ever  done  the  like,  though  their  history 
has  not  been  barren  of  epochs  of  intellectual 
movement  and  social  convulsion.  But  this 
was  the  period  of  softness  through  which 
every  nation  seems  to  pass,  and  at  which 
alone  lasting  impressions  can  be  made — the 
age  in  a  nation's  growth  at  which  the  twig, 
once  strongly  bent,  takes  its  ply  forever. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  speak  with  certainty  of 
the  effect  which  the  French  Revolution  has  had 
on  France,  because  only  two  generations  have 
passed  since  it  took  place.  But  if  an  argu- 
ment may  be  drawn  from  the  experience  which 
80  short  an  interval  of  time  furnishes,  it  would 
seem  that  Rousseau  has  been  to  France  much 
what  John  Knox  has  been  to  Scotland.  His 
theories  of  equality  appear  to  have  pene- 
trated his  countrymen  as  thoroughly,  and  to 
have  taken  as  deep  root,  as  the  peculiar  re- 
lisrion  of  Scotland  has  done  with  the  Scotch. 
The  obstinacy  with  which  the  French  cling 
to  that  curious  law  which  deprives  a  man  of 
the  power  of  bequeathing  as  he  likes  the  prop- 
erty he  has  acquired, lest  he  should  be  tempted 
to  accumulate  it  upon  a  single  son,  shows  how 
strongly  they  dread  the  restoration  of  any- 
thing that  could  resemble  a  landed  aristoc- 
racy. Almost  the  only  institution  to  which 
they  have  clung  through  their  various  revo- 
lutions has  been  the  equal  division  of  prop- 
erty among  children.  The  Royalists,  in  the 
very  height  of  their  power,  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVIII.,. though  they  were  able  to 
pass  a  law  punishing  sacrilege  with  death, 
and  to  send  an  army  into  Spain  to  put  down 
liberal  institutions,  failed  to  persuade  the 
Chambers  to  repeal  the  law  of  equal  division. 


The  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  much  as 
he  would  like  to  see  ste.bility  assured  to  his 
dynasty  by  the  creation  of  some  sort  of  aris- 
tocracy, has  not  ventured  upon  the  only 
measure  by  which  such  a  class  could  be  ena- 
bled to  form  itself.  The  distribution  of  titles, 
which  has  recently  been  extended  from  mili- 
tary merit  to  merit  of  an  humbler  and  more 
sober  kind,  is  too  harmless  to  excite  anything 
more  than  ridicule  ;  but  the  very  character 
of  the  ridicule  employed  by  ^I.  For9ade  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  shows  how  deeply 
the  contempt  for  such  distinctions  has  sunk 
into  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  educated  French- 
men. Among  the  uneducated  the  feeling  is 
still  stronger.  If  you  ask  any  ordinary 
peasant  en  blouse  the  title  of  some  represent- 
ative of  the  old  nobility  who  refuses  to  forget 
his  rank  or  to  let  the 'world  forget  it,  the 
chances  are  you  get  some  such  answer  as. 
"  Oh  !  il  est  Comte  ou  Marquis  ou  je  ne  sais 
quoi  comrae  cela."  The  very  care  which  the 
maids-of-all-work  take  to  speak  of  each  other 
as  "  Mademoiselle,'-  the  tendency  even  of  the 
cads  in  the  street  to  point  each  other  out  as 
"  Monsieur,"  are  indications  of  the  same  set- 
tled dislike  of  social  distinctions,  which  has 
become  a  national  characteristic.  But  it  is, 
historically  speaking,  quite  new.  We  do  not 
hear  any  mention  of  it  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Even  a  hundred  years  ago  it  had 
hardly  wandered  beyond  the  writings  of  a  few 
theorists,  and  the  little  suppers  of  some  high- 
born esprits  forts.  It  was  burnt  into  the  pop- 
ular mind  by  the  terrible  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  there  it  appears  likely  to  remain. 
The  French  have  had  an  abundance  of  social 
convulsions — one  or  two  of  them  nearly  as 
bloody  as  the  great  Revolution.  They  have 
had  their  share,  too,  of  the  intellectual  move- 
ments that  have  affected  the  rest  of  Europe. 
But  none  of  them  have  left  any  distinct  mark 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  Reforma- 
tion struggle  passed  over  them  as  over  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  it  did  not  modify  the 
character  of  the  people.  It  appears  difficult 
to  give  a  reason  why  the  convulsion  of  the 
eighteenth  century  should  have  differed  so 
strongly  from  its  predecessors  in  the  effects 
it  has  left  behind.  We  can  6nly  say  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  so  it  seems  to  be. 

The  mysterious  origin  and  refractory  nature 
of  these  national  prejudices  ought  to  serve  as 
a  check  to  that  passion  for  recommending 
forms  of  government  to  their  neighbors  to 
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■which  Engh'sh  people  are  very  prone.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  generally  held  in  this  coun- 
try that  our  form  of  government  was  a  uni- 
versal machine  for  the  production  of  pros- 
perity and  progress,  which  could  with  perfect 
ease  be  screwed  on  to  any  race  of  men.  Even 
now,  although  the  rigor  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  was  prescribed  to  all  pa- 
tients is  a  little  abated,  the  idea  is  still  prev- 
alent that  certain  forms  which  we  possess  are 
indispensable  to  good  government,  and  must 
be  adopted  by  every  people  that  wishes  to  be 
free  and  happy.  Such  a  doctrine  can  only 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  men  must  be 
everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances,  be- 
ings of  the  same  passions ;  and  the  assump- 
tion is  manifestly  untrue.     Setting  aside  all 


other  elements  of  dijGference,  these  national 
prejudices  must  always  be  fatal  to  any  such 
calculation.  We  ourselves  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  press  religious  liberty  upon  the  Scotch. 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  probable  that  the  de- 
mocracy in  France  will  never  be  kept  in  check 
without  a  strong  central  government.  In  Ger- 
many it  will  probably  be  always  necessary  to 
sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  practical  utility  to 
logical  symmetry,  simply  because  Germans 
who  think  cannot  be  happy  without  logical 
symmetry.  In  the  face  of  such  profound  dif- 
ferences in  the  subject-matter  of  each  politi- 
cal constitution,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
universal  maxims  for  the  construction  of  con- 
stitutions can  be  safely  framed 


The  death  of  the  Count  de  Vigny,  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  took  place  last  weelc  at  Paris.  Alfred 
Victor  de  Vigny,  member  of  the  Academy,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  day, 
was  one  of  the  body-guard  of  Louis  XVIII.,  at 
Ghent,  during  the  "  hundi-ed  days."  As  early 
as  1815  appeared  "  Dryade  et  Symeta,"  his  first 
poetical  effusion,  and  in  1822  he  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  including  "  Helena"  and  *'  La 
Sonnambula,"  which  was  followed  in  1824-5  by 
"  Moses,"  and  others  of  the  same  stamp  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  18z6,  upon  the  appearance  of  his 
"  Cinq  Mars,"  that  he  assumed  the  high  rank 
he  has  since  continued  to  hold  amongst  the  writ- 
ers of  France.  In  182'J  he  produced  "  Othello  ; ' ' 
n  1881),  "  La  Marechale  d'Amore  ;  "  in  1832, 
"  Stello  ;  "  and  the  suite  to  it,  "  Chatterton," 
in  1835.  Some  of  his  best  poems  appeared  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mojides.  In  the  Journal 
des  Debats  of  Saturday  last  a  touching  tribute  is 
paid  to  his  memory  by  Louis  Ratisbonne. 


Amoxgst  ti*anslations  from  English  into  Ger- 
man which  are  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  approach- 
ing Leipzig  Fair,  are  :  Charles  Lever's  "  Daven- 
port Dunn,"  Miss  Yonge's  "  Hopes  and  Fears  ; 
or,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  an  Old  Maid,"  and 
three  volumes  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Sermons. 


An  English  version  of  Kenan's  '*  Vie  de  Jesus ' ' 
is  announced  in  our  advertising  columns  as  in 
preparation  under  the  author's  own  revision. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  if  any  of  our  scientific 
friends  can  account  for  the  phenomenon  recently 
remarked  of  regular  tides  in  the  lakes  of  Geneva 
and  NeufchateL 


The  following  special  Swiss  travelling-guides 
and  maps  have  appeired  in  German  :  A  new 
travelling  map  of  Switzerland  by  C.  Weychardt, 
with  four  special  maps  of  Appenzell  and  the 
Bregenz  Wood,  of  the  Rigi  and  the  Vierwald- 
statter-See,  the  Wengernalp  and  the  Haslithal, 
and  of  Mont  BIauc,  together  with  the  Chamouni 
Valley.  Further,  a  map,  by  J.  W.  Mangold,  of 
Canton  Graubundtcn  ;  a  fifth  edition  of  Tschudis's 
justly  celebrated  "  Swiss  Guide;"  the  '*  Bundner 
Oberland  ;  or,  the  Upper  Rhine  with  its  Side- 
valleys,"  by  Professor  Theobald  ;  and,  by  Dr. 
Simler,  ♦'  A  Description  of  the  Mountains  between 
Glarus  and  Graubundten. " 


The  celebrated  Jacob  Grimm,  brother  of  the 
no  less  celebrated  WiUiam  Grimm,  whom  he  sur- 
vived, died  at  Berlin  on  Sunday  last  in  his  79th 
year.  Since  the  death  of  his  brother  he  had 
sought  compai'ative  retirement,  devoting  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  compilation  of  his  *•  Ger- 
man Dictionary,"  which  in  print  has  only 
reached  to  the  word  Fromm.  Ample  materials, 
it  is  said,  have  been  left  by  the  deceased  to  ren- 
der its  completion  comparatively  an  easy  task. 


Mr.  Partridge  has  two  little  illustrated  tales 
on  the  eve  of  publication  :  "The  Village  Club, 
and  What  became  of  It,"  by  Mrs.  Balfour  ;  and 
"  Rainy  Days,  and  how  to  meet  them,"  by  Mrs. 
Marshall. 


The  Baron  Tauchnitz  has  just  added  to  his 
♦'  Collection  of  British  Authors"  •*  Eleanor's 
Victory,"  by  Miss  Braddon,  two  vols. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam.  "With  a  Preface  and  Memoir. 
With  Portrait.     Murray. 

The  remains  of  Arthur  Ilallam,  who  lives 
yet  in  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  of  Tennyson,  were 
first  privately  printed  in  1834,  when  the 
grief  far  his  lass  was  fresh,  and  there  was 
then  prefixed  to  them  a  Memoir  hy  his  fa- 
ther, the  historian.  Copies  of  that  little 
book  were  few,  and  they  were  much  ))or- 
rowed  from  their  fortunate  possessors,  not 
only  for  the  tender  grace  of  the  verses  they 
contained,  but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
thought  in  the  prose  pieces.  One  of  them, 
the  Oration  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  on  the  influence  of  Italian  upon 
English  Literature,  with  the  conventional  lux- 
uriance of  scholastic  declamation,  expressed 
thoughts  eingulaily  fresh  and  refined,  based 
on  the  young  poet-scholar's  readings  of  Ital- 
ian poetry.  The  essay,  too,  upon  Professor 
Rossetti's  '*  Disquisition  on  the  Antipapal 
Spirit  "  is  still  serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
literature.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  have 
now  an  exact  reprint  of  that  little  book,  and 
the  touching  story  of  the  life  out  of  which 
came  all  its  thought  and  feeling,  as  it  was 
first  told  to  private  friends,  is  told  now  to 
the  world  drawn  into  sympathy  by  the  high 
Christian  strain  that  has  been  dedicated  to 
Arthur  Ilallam's  memory.  The  book  is  the 
fit  companion  volume  to  the  "  In  Memoriam  " 
of  Mr.  Tennyson. 

Of  the  verso  let  us,  at  least,  quote  a  son- 
net.    This  for  example  : — 

**  V/ KITTEN   AT    EDINBURGH. 

**  Even  thus,  meihiuks,  a  city  reared  should  be, 
Yea,  an  imporial  c'.Ly,  that  miT;ht  hold 

Five  times  a  handrcd  noblo  towns  in  fee, 
And  cither  v»ith  their  might  cf  Babel  old, 

Or  tha  rish  Roman  pomp  of  cmpcry 

Might  stand  compare,  highest  iu  arts  enrolled, 

Highcit  ia  arms  ;  brave  tenement  for  the  free. 
Who  uover  crouch  to  thrones,  or  sin  for  gold. 

Thus  should  h?r  towers  bo  raised — with  vicinage 
Of  clear  boll  hills,  that  curve  her  very  streets, 
As  if  to  vindicito  'mil  choicest  seats 

Of  art,  abiding  Nature's  majesty, 

And  the  broad  sea  bcyoa  1,  iu  calm  or  rage 

Chainless  alike,  and  teaching  Liberty." 

And  from  the  prose  we  will  take  a  passage, 
illustrating:  the  writer's  insight  into  those 
foreign  inllaences  on  our  literature  which  we 
have  from  time  to  time  discussed.  Of  the 
influences  that  succeeded  the  Italian  he  says  : 

'"Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  these.     I 


would  not  be  understood,  in  what  I  have 
spoken  concerning  the  influence  of  France, 
as  believing  that  influence  productive  of  un- 
mixed evil.  England,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, had  in  the  last  century  a  great  polit- 
ical part  to  perform.  It  was  necessary  per- 
haps that  her  language  should  receive  some 
considerable  inflexion,  corresponding  to  the 
active  tendency  of  the  public  mind,  and  ex- 
pressive rather  of  the  direct,  palpable  uses 
of  life,  than  of  sentiments  that  overleap  the 
present.  For  such  a  purpose  the  spirit  of 
French  literature  and  the  laws  of  French 
composition  were  peculiarly  fitted  :  nor  is  it 
a  reasonable  cause  ibr  regret  that  our  lan- 
guage has  taken  into  itself  some  of  that 
wonderful  idiomatic  force,  that  clearness  and 
conciseness  of  arrangement,  that  correct  point- 
ing of  expression  towards  the  le\ol  of  gen- 
eral understand incr.  which  distincruish  the 
French  tongue  above  all  others  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  render  allowable  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  Latin,  which 
occupied  nearly  the  same  post  in  the  old  civ- 
ilization, as  the  organ,  not  of  genial  and 
original  thinking,  but  of  thoughts  accumu- 
lated, set  in  order,  smoothed  down,  and 
ready  for  difiusion.  The  close,  however,  of 
the  last  age,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present,  have  witnessed  a  powerful  reaction, 
as  well  in  England  as  on  the  Continent, 
against  the  exclusive  dominion  of  prosaic, 
and  what  are  termed  utilitarian  tendencies  in 
literature.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the 
form  at  least  of  tl  is  reaction  comes  to  us 
from  Germany.  Not  until  the  ofierings  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe  Lad  been  accepted,  did 
Coleridge  or  Wordsworth  kindle  their  sacrifi- 
cial flame  on  the  altar  of  the  muses.  Not 
until  a- whole  generation  of  Germans  had 
elaborated  the  laws  of  a  lofty  criticism,  were 
its  principles  effective  on  our  own  writers. 
From  them  we  received  our  good,  and  from 
them  our  evil.  They  taught  us  that  the 
worship  of  Beauty  is  a  vocation  of  high  and 
mysterious  import,  not  to  be  relegated  into 
the  round  of  daily  amusements,  or  confined 
by  the  superstitious  canons  of  temporary 
opinion.  They  helil  up  to  our  merited  de- 
rision that  meagre  spirit  of  systematized  im- 
becility, which  would  proscribe  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  human  being,  as  guilty 
of  impertinent  interference  with  evident  in- 
terest." 

As  we  have  already  lightly  discussed  the 
character  of  Italian  and  French  influence 
upon  our  literature,  we  may  as  well  make 
this  passage  the  text  for  a  short  comment  on 
the  nature  of  the  influence  of  Germany.  It 
was  never  so  predominant  as  that  of  Italy  or 
France ;  it  was  absorbed  in  the  great  change 
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produced  by  the  growing  influence  over  their 
own  literature  of  the  English  people,  and  it 
was,  moreover,  partially  a  reflex  action  of 
ourselves  upon  ourselves.  Germany  has  re- 
ceived more  from  England  than  England  from 
Germany  in  the  great  intellectual  exchange. 
The  philosophical  criticism  to  which  Arthur 
Hallam  chiefly  referred,  and  looked  with 
some  dread,  has  been  only  one  small  item  in 
the  traffic. 

Goethe  tells  us  that  when,  aged  twenty- 
five  (and  in  the  year  of  Goldsmith's  death), 
he  was  a  law-student  at  Strasburg,  Herder 
read  to  him  a  translation  of  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  More  than  half  a  century  after 
Goldsmith's  death,  when  the  German  poet 
was  by  many  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of 
contemporary  European  literature,  he  as- 
cribed, in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Zelter,  the 
best  influence  over  his  mind  to  the  spirit  of 
.  that  wise  and  wholesome  story  as  it  was 
made  known  to  him  "just  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  mental  development.'*  In  the  "  Sor- 
rows of  Werter,"  written  in  the  same  year, 
1774,  we  have  the  record  of  this  critical  mo- 
ment ;  and  to  the  tone  of  melancholy  which 
had  deepened  upon  English  literature  Goethe 
partly  ascribes  the  gathering  of  the  clouds 
)  that  Goldsmith's  novel  had  helped  to  dispel. 
There  are  moral  epochs,  Goethe  said,  un- 
der whose  influence,  each  in  his  own  genera- 
tion, the  sensitive  youth  falls  ;  but  the  spirits 
of  the  German  youth,  when  he  himself  was 
young,  would  not  have  tended  so  decidedly 
as  they  did  to  gloomy  thought  had  there  not 
been  incitement  from  without.  This  came, 
he  wrote  (in  Book  13  of  "  Aus  Meinem  Le- 
ben  "),  "  through  the  English  literature,  es- 
pecially its  poetry,  whose  best  features  are 
touched  with'  an  earnest  melancholy  that  be- 
comes transferred  to  all  who  study  it."  It 
was  in  Goethe's  humor  then  to  fasten  on  the 
melancholy  side  of  any  earnest  feeling.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  French  influence  upon 
our  literature,  in  the  decay  of  merely  fash- 
ional)le  patronage,  and  before  there  were  yet 
established  sound  relations  between  writers 
and  the  people,  had  given  to  metrical  utter- 
ance of  the  religious  English  mind  a  turn  for 
didactic  gloom,  of  which  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts  "  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The  • 
whole  literature  of  such  a  people  as  the  Eng- 
lish, if  not  of  any  people  must  be  more  or  i 
less  didactic ;  and  the  degree  to  which  the ' 
inner  earnestness  is  masked  by  manner  of  i 


expression  indicates  only  the  wit  and  temper 
of  the  writer  and  his  time. 

In  our  literature  following  the  Restora- 
tion, cultivation  of  Boileau's  doctrine  of 
"  good  sense,"  and  gradual  extension  of  the 
reading  circle,  helped  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  prose  literature.  Fielding,  in  his 
prose  novels,  exercised  the  creative  force  of 
genius  with  the  perfection  of  good  sense. 
Goldsmith,  who  had  a  reasoning  imagination, 
wrote  the  graceful  and  clear  prose  of  a  true 
poet.  At  the  same  time,  aiming  only  at 
perfect  clearness  in  expression  of  historical 
and  social  facts,  we  have  such  men  as  David 
Hume,  but  three  or  four  years  younger  than 
Fielding,  and  Bobertson  seven,  and  Adam 
Smith  five  years  older  than  Goldsmith,  whom 
both  long  survived.  The  prose  mind,  deal- 
ing with  simple  truth,  found  also  its  way 
into  verse,  uprooting  in  many  directions  the 
luxuriant  wild-fljwcrs  of  fancy,  and  clipping 
thought  in  the  trim  borders  of  a  simply  dull, 
didactic  garden,  \7holo  volumes  of  English 
poetry  then  recent  could,  said  Goethe,  be 
compressed  into  a  commentary  on  this  miser- 
able impression  of  the  end  of  man  : — 

"  Then  Old  Age  and  Experience,  hand  in  hand. 
Lead  him  to  Death,  and  make  him  understand. 
After  a  search  so  pihiful  and  so  long, 
That  all  his  Ufe  he  h;i3  been  in  the  wrong." 

All  that  is  cheerful  in  our  literature  was 
ascribed  by  Goethe  to  an  earlier  epoch  ;  and 
even  here  he  observes  that  Shakspeare  gave 
way  to  melancholy  in  his  soliloquies,  and  that 
Milton  could  not  rise,  in  L' Allegro,  to  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  cheerfulness  until  he  had 
by  a  strong  eflbrt  shaken  off  and  banislied  his 
"■  loathed  melancholy."  So  it  is,  thought 
Goethe,  that,  in  the  later  time,  even  the  cheer- 
ful Goldsmith  sinks,  as  Gray  does  in  the 
"  Country  Churchyard,"  into  elegiac  sensi- 
bility when  he  paints  Paradise  Lost  in  his 
"  Deserted  Village."  Goethe  felt  strongly 
those  points  in  our  literature  to  which  his 
own  mind  was  most  sensitive ;  but  he  was 
not  the  only  German  student  of  the  English 
muse.  The  feebler  development  of  German 
literature  has  at  several  periods  received  a 
strong  and  usually  healthy  influence  from  the 
vigor  of  the  kindred  race  in  England  that 
thrives  under  conditions  very  favorable  to  free 
and  empliatic  speech.  The  influence  of  French 
critical  taste  had  been  as  strong  in  Germany 
as  in  England  ;  but  it  had  there  taken  a  weak 
form.      Polite    personages  at    the   German 
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courts  seized  bodily  on  the  French  language, 
and  spoke  it.  From  about  the  date  of  our 
Restoration  till  the  time  when  Dr.  Johnson 
had  possession  of  the  English  public,  the 
French  influence  was  so  strong  also  in  Ger- 
many that  German  writers  have  called  this 
period  "  the  a-la-mode  age."  But  the  same 
tyranny  of  style  that  justified  Buffon's  falla- 
cious sentence,  "  The  style  is  the  Man," 
worked  in  each  Germanic  people  towards 
similar  results.  England  took  the  lead.  The 
French  taste  was  for  clearness,  and  a  literal- 
ness  that  in  one  form  sought  even  to  divest  re- 
ligion of  its  sacred  mystery.  In  Germany  as 
in  England,  the  tendency  was  to  humanize 
this  realism  to  the  utmost.  In  this  direction, 
Defoe's  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  represented  so  de- 
lightful a  success,  that,  while  it  was  reprinted 
and  pirated  at  home,  in  Germany  it  was  not 
merely  translated,  it  had  also  more  than  forty 
imitators.  There  were  two  Westphalian  Rob- 
insons ;  there  was  a  Saxon,  a  Silesian,  a  Fran- 
conian,  a  Bohemian  Robinson;  there  were 
Robunse  and  Robinschen,  and  Robinsonetta, 
the  Moral  Robinson,  and  the  Invisible  Robin- 
son. Such  books  indeed,  under  the  name 
of  Robinsonades,  form  a  distinct  class  in  Ger- 
man literary  history. 

Direct  battle  was  given  at  the  same  time 
to  the  French  critical  school  in  Germany, 
whereof  the  chief  lawgiver  was  Johann  Chris- 
tian Gottsched — whose  wife  translated  French 
plays  and  Pope's  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  " — by  a 
party  of  writers  who  argued  for  depth  of  feel- 
ing, truth  of  thought,  as  above  the  restraints 
of  all  mere  formalism.  Ranj^inor  themselves 
behind  their  leader,  Johann  Jacob  Bodmer, 
of  Zurich,  these  men  raised  the  name  of  Mil- 
ton for  their  battle-cry.  For  the  ten  years 
before  1740  Gottsched,  at  Leipzig,  a  scorner 
of  Milton,  dictated  laws  of  taste  to  Germany. 
He  did  some  service  by  maintaining  much 
that  was  most  wholesome  in  the  fastidious- 
ness of  French  critical  rule  ;  but  he  especially 
provoked  the  war  in  which  he  fell  by  strong 
and  repeated  attacks  on  the  poetry  of  Milton 
in  the  last  three  years  of  his  reign.  In  1740 
Bodmer  replied  boldly  with  an  essay  "  On  the 
Wonderful  in  Poetry,"  and  then  the  war  be- 
gan. It  was  no%  however,  until  twelve  years 
afterwards  that  Bodmer  produced,  with  com- 
mentaries, his  German  prose  translation  of 
"  Paradise  Lost."  In  all  such  literary  battles, 
victory  must  be  in  the  long  run  on  the  side 
of   full  and  genuine  expression.      Bodmer 


fought  no  battle  for  mere  imitation  of  the 
English.  He  laid  open  to  his  countrymen 
their  own  old  national  literature  ;  he  was 
the  first  editor  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  of 
the  songs  of  the  Minnesanger.  He  sought 
only  the  burning  of  the  French  peruke  that 
had  been  set  upon  the  German  head. 

Klopstock  was  the  foremost  of  young  Ger- 
man writers  who,  as  a  type  of  honor  to  sub- 
lime earnestness,  cherished  the  fame  of  ^Milton. 
Coleridge  called  him  "  a  very  German  Mil- 
ton." The  phrase  is  true,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  compliment.  In  all  his  writings  Klop- 
stock appears  as  a  true  son  of  his  native  soil, 
a  Christian  and  a  German  patriot. 

While  this  strife  gave  vigor  to  a  few,  there 
were  many  who  shared  the  natural  reacticm 
of  mind  that  was  strong  in  France  itself,  and 
was  spreading  in  England,  from  a  cold,  criti- 
cal tone  that  spent  itself  much  upon  questions 
of  style,  and  discouraged  passionate  expres- 
sion of  the  feelings.  The  temper  of  literature 
left  the  heart  dissatisfied,  and  even  took  from 
the  sense  of  religion  too  much  of  the  warmth 
that  lively  exercise  maintains.  The  chilled 
mind  showed  its  gloomy  discontent.  Then 
Dr.  Edward  Young,  singing  immortal  man, 
harped  upon  death,  and  lamentably  peered 
through  "  darkness  aiding  intellectual  light." 
When  ancient  traditions  of  the  Gael  seized 
on  a  mind  thus  pining,  Fionn  himself  became 
a  sign  of  the  new  sickness,  and  the  ghost  of 
Fingal  stalked  through  the  mist  of  the  hills 
protesting  against  periwigs.  While  Bodmer 
— who  delighted  also  in  Sir  Rocrer  de  Cover- 
ley,  and  had  himself  written  a  sort  of  German 
"  Spectator" — upheld  IMilton  in  South  Ger- 
many, there  was  in  North  Germany  Ebert, 
at  Hamburg,  who  translated  the  "  Night 
Thoughts  and  "  Ossian,"  besides  the  "Pa- 
mela "  and  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison  "  of  our 
Richardson,  who  was  dear  also  to  Rousseau. 

The  French  influence  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  was  not  that  of  France  as  an 
abstraction,  but  of  France  as  expressed  by  the 
French  court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  reaction 
from  it  was  universal,  and  nowhere  more  vio- 
lent in  certain  directions  than  in  France  itself. 
Klopstock,  in  his  old  age  warm  for  human 
liberty,  received  in  1792  the  diploma  of  citi- 
zen from  the  French  National  Assembly,  and 
a  like  compliment  was  paid  to  the  patriotism 
of  Gilles,  otherwise  Schiller.  These  were 
both  men  to  shrink  from  the  last  excesses  of 
the  great  French  Revolution  ;  but  the  stir 
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that  led  to  it  of  independent  human  energies, 
shaking  themselves  as  they  thought,  free  from 
the  claws  of  despotism,  was  felt  alike  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  2\nd  out  of  all  its  striv- 
ing to  be  true  came  novr  the  greatness  of  the 
German  literature. 

Goethe,  the  chief,  although  nearly  the 
youngest,  of  the  disciples  of  Bodmer,  influ- 
enced deeply  by  the  literature  of  this  coun- 
try, became  by  the  force  of  his  rare  genius 
hunself  an  influence.  In  his  earliest  notable 
work,  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  in  spite  of 
all  critical  dramatic  canons  taking  Shak- 
spearc  for  his  guide,  he  dealt  honestly  and 
freely,  but  throughout  as  a  true  German, 
with  a  picture  of  old  German  national  life. 
His  bent  was,  however,  for  the  way  of  Eng- 
lish melancholy,  that  enjoyed  the  pinch  of  a 
mind  folded  back  upon  itself.  Always  true 
to  his  own  experiences  of  life  and  his  own 
manner  of  thought,  he  worked  out  the  me- 
grims of  his  youth  in  "  Werter,"  and,  to  the 
last,  struggled  boldly  and  unsuccessfully  in 
his  writings  with  the  problems  of  man's  inner 
life. 

Goethe's  mind  was  fixed  on  the  life  of  the 
individual — Schiller's  on  that  of  the  State. 
His  "Robbers,"  grappling  wildly  with  the 
question  of  social  rights  ;  his  Republican  trag- 
edy of  "  Ficsco  ;  "  his  exaltation,  in  "  Kabale 
und  Liebe,''  of  the  German  citizen  world  over 
the  court  life  steeped  in  French  frivolity  and 
vice  ;  the  glow  of  humanity  in  Marquis  Posa, 
planted  face  to  face  with  Spanish  despotism  ; 
the  great  human  struggle  in  his  "  Wallen- 
stein ;  "  his  choice  of  such  subjects  for  dra- 
matic handling  as  "Tell"  and  the  "Maid 
of  Orleans  ;  " — all  show  how  distinctly  Schil- 
ler dwelt  upon  the  rights  of  man  as  one  of  a 
community,  while  Goethe  saw  him  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  dreamed  or  reasoned  out  the 
problem  of  his  duties  and  his  powers. 

Of  all  the  Germans,  Goethe  and  those  more 
formal  thinkers  who  attempted  to  dissect  the 
inner  life  of  man  had  most  influence  upon  the 
literature  of  England.  The  great  German 
poet  reflected  back  to  us,  intensified,  the 
light,  if  it  was  light,  he  had  received  from 
us.  In  seizing  upon  his  humor  we  caught, 
as  it  were,  our  own  ball  in  its  rebound.  But 
tliere  was  a  transmuting  power  where  it  struck ; 
it  went  from  us  lead,  and  came  back  to  us 
silver. 

Edward  Young  was  transmuted  into  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 
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What  Klopstock  and  Kant  at  first  hoped 
from  the  French  Revolutionists,  whose  later 
friendship  to  himself  Klopstock  repelled  with 
an  abhorrent  palinode — what  seemed  hope  in 
them  even  to  Alfieri,  until,  witness  of  their 
excesses,  victim  of  their  greed,  he  cursed 
them  bitterly,  stirred  also  in  the  young 
hearts  of  our  own  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey.  How  strongly  Wordsworth 
himself  felt  we  read  in  his  "  Prelude."  The 
spirit  of  many  an  earnest  poet  in  that  time 
rises  in  his  "Excursion"  from  the  melan- 
choly recollections  of  the  solitary  ; — 

"  Then  my  soul 
Turned  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fetters  are  composed  ;  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless  ! 
By  pain  of  heart,  now  checked  and  now  impelled. 
The  intellectual  power,  thi-ough  words  and  things. 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way  ! 


From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused, — and  how?'* 

By  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  when — 

"  From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise. 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway.     The  potent  shock 
I  felt :  the  transformation  I  perceived, 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When,  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory — beyond  all  glory  ever  seen, 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Dazzling  the  soul.     Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing,  '  War  shall  cease  ; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured? 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to 

deck 
The  tree  of  Liberty.'     My  heart  rebounded  ; 
My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  joined." 

Wordsworth  went  over  to  Paris,  and  spent 
a  year  between  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Blois. 
Much  was  said  in  England  on  that  question 
of  the  rights  of  man  in  a  community  then 
raised  with  so  much  earnestness  in  France 
and  Germany.  Coleridge  and  Southey  were 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  happy  in  the  day- 
dream of  a  life  of  patriarchal  innocence  upon 
the  Susquehannah.  Southey 's  verse  in  those 
days  fastened  upon  Joan  of  Arc,  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  and  twenty,  not  long  after  his 
visit  to  North  Germany  in  company  with 
Wordsworth,  when  the  young  English  poets 
paid  their  visit  to  Klopstock,  Coleridge  was 
the  translator  of  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein." 
The  introspective  spirit  of  Goethe  was  in 
Wordsworth  healthier  for  its  English  setting 
and  the  poet's  vigorous  and  close  communion 
with  nature.  But  like  efibcts  came  in  each 
country  from  like  causes.    The  best  English 
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minds  were  in  direct  sympathy  with  all  who 
would  break  the  narrow  bounds  set  to  the 
liberty  of  person  or  of  thought.  The  spirit 
of  German  literature  now,  therefore,  attracted 
many  to  its  study,  and  it  became  a  concurrent 
influence  in  the  literature  of  England.  So, 
indeed,  it  has  to  this  day  continued  ;  but  its 
influence  has  at  no  time  been  dominant. 

Byron's  melancholy  introspection  that 
caused  him  to  anathematize  at  twenty-two 
"  Tlie  blight  of  life— the  demon  Thought," 
the  recoil  of  his  mind  from  formal  civilization 
expressed  by  such  writing  as  "  The  Corsair," 
and  the  painful  struggle  with  the  mightiest 
of  the  soul's  problems  in  that  wail  of  man- 
kind before  the  Deluge,  "Heaven  and  Earth, 
a  Mystery,"  reproduce  some  of  the  moods  of 
Goethe,  for  whom  Faust  expressed  the  poring 
of  the  mind  on  the  great  mystery  of  life.  But 
in  each  case  we  have  only  the  powerful  ex- 
pression of  a  common  temper  of  the  writer's 
time.  The  revolt  against  artificial  systems 
of  undue  restraint  blends,  in  the  verse  of 
Byron,  even  with  his  poet's  sense  of  the  nat- 
ural world : — 

"  Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still. 
Though  alv^ays  changing  in  her  aspect  mild  ; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 
Her  never  weaned,  though  not  her  favored  child. 
Oh  !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild, 
Where  nothing  polished  dans  pollute  her  path: 
To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled. 
Though  I  have  marked  her  when  none  other  hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her 
best  in  wrath." 

Byron  was  born  too  late  to  feel  how  blood 
tingled  in  the  days  preceding  the  French  Rev- 
olution. But  the  hour  of  vague  bold  aspira- 
tion was  not  over.  To  the  Greeks,  to  whose 
cause  his  last  days  were  dedicated,  even  at 
this  age  of  twenty-two  he  addressed  those 
lines,  now  as  familiar  to  all  ears,  as  "  the 
British  Lion  "  or  the  "  thin  end  of  the 
wedge" — "Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye 
not."  He  was  in  more  sympathy  than  he 
acknowledged  with  the  human  world  in  which 
he  learned  his  harmonies.  Tones  of  a  whole 
choir  of  the  poets  of  the  previous  half-cen- 
tury, English  and  German,  may  be  heard  in 
the  rush  of  the  closing  stanza  of  his  "  Ode  on 
Waterloo:  "— 

*'  But  the  heart  and  the  mind, 

And  the  voice  of  mankind, 

Shall  arise  in  communion — 

And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union  ? 

The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued — 

Man  may  die — the  soul's  renewed  : 


Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir  ; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  forever  bounding  spirit — 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble. 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble — 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet.  " 

Certainly  there  was  in  all  this  tendency  of 
thought  a  large  and  tumultuous  addition  to 
the  influence  of  the  people  upon  literature. 
With  passionate  hurry  we  were  on  the  way 
that  has  been  since  followed,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, calmly  as  a  natural  course,  of  a  litera- 
ture that  is  the  true  voice  of  the  people's 
heart  and  mind. 

The  way  to  the  liberties  of  England  was 
secured.  The  quiet  constitutional  battle  with 
George  HI.  for  due  limitation  of  the  king's 
prerogative  involved  no  peril  to  society.  As 
to  the  progress  of  legislation,  the  spirit  of  the 
times  had  made  it  not  unreasonable  in  the 
Tory  party  to  share  the  king's  dread  of  "  the 
hazard  of  innovation."  Since  1745  there 
had  been  no  dispute  concerning  the  succes- 
sion, and  now  Whigs  and  Tories  were  both 
stanch  supporters  of  the  crown.  The  Tories, 
indeed,  supporting  views  of  the  royal  prerog- 
ative that  tallied  better  than  the  Whig  creed 
with  the  king's  own  views,  became  in  an  es- 
pecial degree  his  majesty's  most  loyal  servants. 
Nothing  remained  to  desire  but  the  fighting 
out  of  every  public  question  in  fair  battles  of 
party :  for  such  battles  represented  whole- 
some discussion  of  each  act  of  change  from 
opposite  points  of  view,  each  view  of  its  own 
portion  of  truth  in  it,  and  each  entitled  some- 
times to  prevail  over  the  other.  Let  the  press 
work  itself  free,  stand  honest  interpreter  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Government,  and 
health  in  the  body  politic  would  find  a  natu- 
ral expression  in  the  calm  pulse  of  its  litera- 
ture. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  wholesomer 
English  writer  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
had  begun  his  career  of  literature  in  1796,  at 
the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  as  a  translator  of 
Biirger's  "  Lenora  "  and  "  Wild  Huntsman ;  " 
two  years  afterwards  he  translated  Goethe's 
drama  of  old  knightly  romance,  "  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen  ;  "  but  his  pleasure  in  the  union 
of  strong  feeling  with  simplicity  that  charac- 
terizes all  good  ballads  and  romances  was  not 
to  be  satisfied  alone  with  the  romantic  ele- 
ment in  modern  German  literature.  He 
went  back  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy  of  his 
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own  country,  and  published  his  three  volumes 
of  it,  which  a  critic  said  contained  "  the  ele- 
ments of  a  hundred  historical  romances." 
Then  he  grasped  hands  with  old  Thomas  of 
Ercildounc,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  carried  to  her  own  land  by  the  Queen  of 
Faerie,  and  lived  with  her  for  three  whole 
years.  From  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  Scott  at 
once,  in  1805,  passed  to  his  own  bright  im- 
agining of  a  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'' 
that  was  the  first  of  half  a  dozen  modern 
gleeman's  songs.  Speech  from  the  heart, 
and  freedom  from  conventional  restraints,  of 
which  men  had  grown  weary,  these  songs 
had  to  recommend  them.  There  was  then 
refreshment  in  the  simple,  animated  flow  of 
story,  whereof  every  turn  was  warmly  felt 
and  expressed  in  the  light  variable  ballad 
metre.  The  metre  itself  breathed  joyous  de- 
fiance of  the  literary  formalism  that  had  de- 
lighted in  trim  evenness  of  couplet  and  nice 
balance  of  antithesis.  Here  were  bold  bor- 
derers who  never  wore  peruke,  and  could 
have  ridden  to  the  field  with  Goetz  of  the 
Iron  Hand  himself: — 

*'  They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright. 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest 

With  corslet  laced. 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  ; 
They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel, 

And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  hel- 
met barred." 

When  these  metrical  tales  lost  influence  be- 
fore the  growing  fame  of  Byron,  Scott  broke 
with  rhyme,  and  began,  in  1814,  to  pour  out 
his  prose  romances.  At  least  one,  often  two, 
in  a  year,  and  in  one  year  three,  appeared  for 
the  next  seventeen  years  without  intermission, 


except  in  the  single  year  1830.  Then  the 
occasional  historical  and  other  work  for  which 
Scott  found  time,  in  addition  to  that  spent  on 
his  romance-writing,  had  for  once  the  whole 
year  to  itself,  and  he  produced  only  two  dra- 
mas, the  Letters  on  Demonology,  the  fourth 
series  of"  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  and 
the  second  volume  of  the  "  History  of  Scot- 
land." Nowhere  in  print  was  Scott  so  much 
a  poet  as  in  the  earlier  of  his  romances.  His 
bright,  cheerful  fancy,  his  quick  humor,  his 
honest  warmth  of  feeling,  that  aroused  every 
healthy  emotion  without  stirring  a  passion, 
exercised,  in  these  incessantly  recurring  nov- 
els, an  influence  as  gradual,  as  sure,  and  as 
well  fitted  to  its  time,  as  that  which  had  been 
exercised  by  Steele  and  Addison  in  constantly 
recurring  numbers  of  their  "  Tatler  "  and 
"Spectator."  There  was  a  wide  general 
public  now  able  to  fasten  upon  entertaining 
volumes.  Scott  widened  it,  and  purified  its 
taste.  In  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  best  of  his 
imitators,  we  have  the  former  strains  caught 
up  in  a  recurrence  of  the  restless  dream  of  an 
escape  from  civilization  to  imagined  virtues 
of  the  undrilled  savage  in  his  state  of  nature. 
In  Scott  there  is  no  form  whatever  of  roman- 
tic discontent.  His  world  was  the  same  world 
of  genial  sympathies,  in  which,  individually 
at  least,  we  may  all  live  if  wo  will,  and  do 
live  if  we  know  it.  He  enjoyed  the  real,  and 
sported  with  the  picturesque.  As  he  felt,  he 
wrote,  frankly  and  rapidly.  Even  his  kindly 
Toryism  was  a  wholesome  influence.  The 
Jacobites,  so  real  to  Defoe,  amused  the  pub- 
lic now  as  the  material  of  pleasant  dreams ; 
and  the  sunlight  of  Scott's  fancy  glistened 
upon  rippling  waters  where  the  storm  had 
menaced  wreck. 


"  Maiioe  Leaves  ' '  is  the  name  of  a  little  book, 
published  in  New  Zealand,  giving  an  account  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Maori  race,  and  pre- 
serving for  the  future  historian  sketches  of  man- 
ners and  customs  yet  in  full  force  amongst  the 
natives,  but  which  are  still  unknown  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  settlers. 


Every  Christian  is  a  bush  burning,  but  un- 
consumed.  Each  has  the  flame  outside  and  the 
fuel  within  ;  each  kept  from  ruin  by  grace. 


To  store  our  memories  with  a  sense  of  injuries, 
is  to  fill  that  chest  with  rusty  iron  which  was 
made  for  refined  gold. 


*'  Nature  never  made 
A  heart  all  marble  :  but  in  its  fissures,  sows 
The  wild  flower  Love  ;  from  whose  rich  seeds 

spring  forth 
A  world  of  mercies  and  sweet  charities." 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 
There  is  something  that  is  humiliating,  as 
well  as  much  that  is  animating,  in  the  records 
of  that  great  annual  survey  of  the  advances  of 
human  knowledge  vs^hich  it  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  British  Association  to  accomplish. 
The  very  vastness  of  the  field  traversed  gives 
a  shock  to  the  mind.  It  is  like  entering  a 
great  library,  or  turning  over  an  encyclo- 
paedia— it  gives  a  blow  to  pride,  because  it 
apparently  tends  so  much  to  encourage  it. 
And  this  is  its  effect  as  regards  not  only  in- 
dividuals, but  man  himself.  It  is  perhaps  an 
unmixed  good  for  any  single  person  to  have 
some  very  decided  wrench  and  shock  to  his 
own  conceit.  Just  to  measure  the  extent  of 
his  own  ignorance  does  everybody  good,  how- 
ever great  his  attainments  may  be.  And  there 
are  few  things  which  more  imperiously  ap- 
peal to  our  self-appreciation  than  to  read  all 
these  increasing  pages  in  the  great  book  of 
knowledge,  and  to  find  out  that  to  so  many  of 
us  they  teach  nothing  except  the  unpleasant 
fact  of  our  own  ignorance.  But  even  to  man- 
kind at  large,  the  conclusion  is  that  old  and 
melancholy  strain  that  "  in  much  wisdom  is 
.  much  grief,"  and ''  he  that  increaseth  knowl- 
edjce  increaseth  sorrow."  No  doubt  there  is 
not  that  particular  hollowness  and  emptiness 
in  the  attainments  of  science  which  was  prob- 
ably present  to  the  mind  of  the  jaded  and  sated 
Hebrew  Preacher  Avhen  he  moralized  on  the 
vanity  of  all  human  things.  There  is  certainly 
a  solid  value  in  the  labors  of  modern  science, 
because  there  is  no  question  about  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  results  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  ceaselessly  engaged  in  forcing  the 
powers  of  nature  to  minister  to  the  growing 
necessities  of  mankind,  it  is  natural  to  take 
an  optimist  view  of  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  of  its  triumphs  over  material  obstacles. 
At  Newcastle,  the  achievements  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  would  naturally  display 
themselves  as  a  splendid  train  of  victories, 
uncheckered  by  a  single  defeat.  The  railway 
system,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  wonders  of 
steam,  the  conquests  wrought  over  the  two 
great  conditions  of  being,  time  and  space, 
would  appropriately  lead  the  chronicler  of 
these  great  events  to  see,  in  the  powers  and 
gifts  of  nature,  in  coal  and  electricity,  in  heat 
and  motion,  a  new  world,  and  consequently  a 
new  man .  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  man , 
under  the  present  conditions  of  life,  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  another  and  a  higher  order 


of  intelligence  than  the  savage  who  two  thou-= 
sand  years  ago  roamed  in  the  forests  and 
moors  of  the  Tyne.  And  yet  who  can  help 
feeling,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  present  over 
the  past,  the  littleness  of  man  himself?  And 
perhaps  the  giant  of  intellectand  acquirements 
which  the  man  of  a  thousand  years  hence  will 
be  will  look  back  upon  ourselves  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  wondering  contempt  with 
which  we  regard  our  wretched  ancestors. 
This  is  not  an  agreeable  reflection.  The  con- 
dition of  growth  is  destruction.  Theories 
perish  ;  what  we  supposed  to  be  knowledge 
is  found  to  be  some  misty  mistake  ;  our  most 
confident  conclusions — many  of  them  at  least 
— must  be  shattered  by  the  relentless  mace  of 
other  discoverers.  However  rapid  the  rela- 
tive growth  of  truth,  after  all  it  travels  slowly, 
and  wins  its  points  only  by  relinquishing  the 
apparent  certainties  of  the  past.  Such  re- 
flections have  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  fer- 
vor of  the  choral  strain  with  which  the  tri- 
umphant advance  of  knowledge  is  saluted  at 
these  great  anniversaries. 

The  scull  was  handed  round  at  the  banquet, 
and  the  spectre  of  the  future  rose  when  Sir 
William  Armstrong  announced  that,  as  all 
our  prosperity — indeed,  our  very  existence  as 
a  nation — depends  upon  the  continual  abun- 
dance of  a  certain  natural  production,  the  day, 
not  a  remote  one,  may  come  when  the  foun- 
tain-head will  be  cut  off.  Coal  and  iron  have 
made  England  ;  and,  though  it  is  quite  true 
that  these  mighty  agents  would  be  mere  dead 
things  without  science,  yet  they  have  really 
produced  science.  A  Watt  or  a  Stephenson 
would  be  impossible  if  all  England  were  a 
non-mineral  country.  We  should  not  have 
philosophers  and  men  of  science  were  it  not 
for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  stand.  And  should  our  coal  seams  fail 
at  the  end  of  the  fatal  two  centuries  assigned 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong  as  the  possible 
limit  of  their  fertility,  there  will  certainly  be 
no  British  Association  to  review  the  annual 
progress  of  science.  We  may  talk  of  blood 
and  race,  but  it  is  owing  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  coal  seams  that  we  are  not,  in  mind 
and  body,  even  as  the  pigmies  of  Labrador. 
We  may  reasonably  hope  that  there  is  a  pitch 
of  material  and  political  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual attainment  w^hich,  once  gained,  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  country  to  fall  utterly. 
But  either  we  must  find  a  substitute  for  coal, 
or  our  imperial  days  are  numbered.  We  may 
doubtless  put  off  the  evil  hour  by  economiz- 
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ing  a  material  of  which  we  waste  perhaps 
five-sixths  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  alarming  to 
be  assured  that,  as  we  are  not  likely  to  get  a 
substitute  for  coal-heat,  either  from  electric- 
ity or  water,  we  have  only  to  depend  upon 
the  researches  of  science  in  a  direction  where, 
at  present,  there  is  nothing  but  a  blank,  and 
even  the  absence  of  conjecture.  This,  again, 
is  hardly  a  pleasant  subject  of  anticipation. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  coal  enough  for  the 
world  as  long  as  the  world  wants  coal ;  but 
what  we  are  asked  to  look  forward  to  is  the 
day  when  there  will  either  be  no  Newcastle 
coal,  or  when  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to 
dig  in  the  heated  bowels  of  a  Monkwear- 
mouth  pit  for  the  scanty  relics  which  will 
then  be  too  dear  for  others  to  buy,  or  for  our- 
selves to  use. 

Again,  while  it  is  encouraging  to  find,  at 
these  great  annual  stock-takings  of  the  true 
wealth  of  nations — in  the  enumeration  of  facts 
actually  established,  of  difficulties  forever 
conquered, .and  of  results  attained  which  can 
never  be  lost — the  most  forcible  and  pregnant 
proof  of  the  growth  of  the  human  mind,  yet 
the  very  rapidity  of  the  progress  is  startling. 
The  path  of  construction  is  through  destruc- 
tion, and  the  march  of  knowledge  is  strewed 
with  waste  and  ravage.  How  much  wasted 
thought,  how  much  research  thrown  away, 
how  much  of  subtle  hypothesis  proved  to  be 
false,  how  much  of  patient  argument  found  to 
Ijc  baseless,  goes  to  the  establishment  of  a 
great  natural  law  !  How  many  discoveries 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  chance,  how  many 
inventions  appear  to  be  fortuitous,  how  many 
apparent  conclusions  end  only  in  barrenness 
and  failure  !  We  have  solved  the  old  riddle 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  but  the  origin  of 
man  and  the  unity  of  race  seem  to  be  subjects 
on  which  it  is  hardly  safe  to  trust  human  spec- 
ulation .  If  the  strange  and  mysterious  views 
which  are  at  least  propounded  on  the  nature 
of  the  solar  essence  are  to  be  grappled  with 
at  all — if  there  can  be  anything  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  grasping  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  sun  is  composed  of  ob- 
jects said  to  be  one  thousand  miles  long, 
"  which  may  be  organisms  possibly  even  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  life" — this  may  be  con- 
nected with  what  cannot  be  less  than  a  cata- 
clysm of  all  human  thought,  and  of  all  that 
has  been  received  as  knowledge  in  older  de- 
partments than  those  of  exact  science.  In- 
deed, the  progress  of  knowledge  seems  to  be 
threatened  with  a  series  of  revolutions  ^  and 
revolutions,  moral  and  scientific,  as  well  as 
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political,  are  not  afiairs  of  rose-water.  Not 
that  this  is  alarming,  but  it  is  very  serious, 
not  to  say  humbling.  The  very  suspicion  that 
there  may  be  hidden  powers  and  unknown 
laws  of  nature  as  dynamical  as  those  of  elec- 
tricity or  heat,  which  at  present  are  only 
dimly  suspected  even  by  the  most  daring 
minds,  may  well  make  us  tremble  as  we  add 
page  after  page  to  the  apparently  endless  dis- 
coveries of  human  knowledge.  At  any  rate, 
if  stability  and  certainty  are  ever  to  be  gained, 
it  is  only  through  change  and  uncertainty. 
Whatever  form  truth  may  ultimately  take  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  because  it  is  the  only 
one,  and  we  must  not  grudge  the  pain  and 
sorrow  of  the  birth-pang  ;  but  we  are  not  to 
forget  that  it  is  a  pang,  and  that  it  is  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  the  bones  and  marrow. 
At  any  rate,  the  lesson  to  the  philosophic  mind 
is  to  be  careful  and  moderate  in  speculation. 
We  may  be  passing  through  the  greatest 
change,  and  perhaps  advance,  which  has  yet 
characterized  human  knowledge.  We  may 
be  on  the  eve  of  something  like  that  great  and 
sudden  outburst  of  light  which  appeared  on 
the  solar  surface  two  or  three  y^ears  ago, 
and  which  was  registered  by  General  Sabine. 
But  if  the  parallel  is  at  all  significant,  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  sudden  and  intense 
illumination  was  accompanied  by  the  most 
violent  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  and  regu- 
lar electric  currents.  We  may  be,  and  prob^ 
ably  are,  or  soon  shall  be,  in  the  centre  of 
sucn  a  magnetic  storm  of  thought.  If  spec- 
ulation is  correct  in  assigning  this  new  light 
to  an  access  of  cosmical  matter  to  the  sun,  it 
may  be  that  here  again  the  parallel  is  instruc- 
tive and  true.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be 
a  storm  in  either  case.  We  shall  have  what 
Goethe  sighed  for — more  light ;  but  it  will 
be  on  the  conditions  of  shock  and  disturbance 
and  perturbation  of  many  received  truths. 
Sir  William  Armstrong  let  fall  a  word  or 
two  of  caution  on  the  danger  of  theory  being 
pushed  into  the  vague  region  of  conjecture  ; 
and  though  he  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
tendency  of  progress  is  to  quicken  progress 
and  that  every  fresh  acquisition  of  knowledge 
increases  the  momentum  of  the  moving  mass, 
yet  we  are  not  to  forget  that  high  speed  must 
be  attended  with  peril.  The  crash,  therefore, 
is  to  be  expected  ;  but  even  the  crash  is  not 
necessarily  destructive.  A  higher  order  of 
things,  a  nobler  life,  a  purer  atmosphere,  an 
increasing  intelligence  has  ever  marked  the 
great  physical  changes  of  the  globe.  It  is  in 
the  intellectual  as  in  the  material  world. 
God's  noblest  work,  created  in  his  OAvn  image, 
is  man  ;  and  whatever  changes  he  is  to  wit- 
ness or  to  share  in,  the  microcosm  may  patient- 
ly and  confidently,  iffearfuUy,  await  the  same 
law  of  progressive  advancement  which  seema 
to  attend  the  world  both  of  intellect  and  matter. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
THE  COAL  QUESTION. 
Swift  describes  the  people  of  Laputa  as 
inordinately  troubled  with  vain  fears,  and 
tormenting  themselves  with  all  conceivable 
imaginary  evils.  Sometimes  the  sun  was 
wearing  out,  his  warmth  diminishing  so  per- 
ceptibly and  steadily,  that  his  entire  extinc- 
tion might  be  reckoned  on  in  a  few  centu- 
ries ;  at  others,  it  was  calculated  with  unerr- 
ing precision  that  a  comet  would  come  into 
contact  with  the  globe,  drive  it  out  of  its 
orbit,  destroy  all  upon  its  surface,  and  give 
it  some  new  shape  of  existence,  without  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life.  As  valetudinarians 
are  only  to  be  cured  of  one  imaginary  dis- 
ease by  fancying  another,  so  it  was  with  this 
wise  people  of  Laputa,  out  of  whose  minds 
the  dread  of  one  calamity  was  only  to  be  ex- 
•  pelled  by  another.  With  all  our  boasted  in- 
tellect, we  are  not  without  some  resemblance 
to  the  Laputans.  Against  the  sage  advice 
of  Milton  we  are  much  addicted  to  casting 
the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.  A  sliort  time 
ago  we  were  sorely  troubled  with  the  inva- 
sion panic,  the  records  of  which  upon  Ports- 
down  hill  will  bear  witness  of  our  folly  to 
generations  to  come.  After  that  ague  fit, 
which  is  chronic  and  of  periodic  recurrence, 
we  were  taught  to  be  uneasy  about  the  health 
of  mother  earth.  We  were  assured  that  we 
were  robbing  her  of  her  most  precious  salts, 
and  dosing  her  with  stimulants,  calling  forth 
a  short-lived  energy,  after  which  the  produc- 
tive powers  would  be  wholly  exhausted,  and 
the  soil  as  unprofitable  as  the  sands  of  the 
Bea.  A  bankruptcy  of  the  earth  was  ap- 
proaching, caused  by  her  spendthrift  sons. 
There  were  large  outstanding  debts  of  essen- 
tial elements  of  vegetation,  which  could  not 
be  recovered,  and,  in  default  of  them,  resort 
had  been  had  to  restoratives,  rallying  for  the 
moment,  but  finally  destroying  the  constitu- 
tion. It  was  represented,  indeed,  very  much 
as  a  case  of  dram-drinking,  the  manures  in 
common  use  operating  as  gin  and  whiskey 
upon  mother  earth,  deprived  of  her  proper 
food.  And  there  was  no  help  for  it.  What 
had  been  done  could  not  be  undone.  What 
had  been  taken  from  the  soil  in  a  false  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  could  not  be  restored  to  it 
by  human  skill.  In  our  bread,  meat,  and 
vegetables,  produced  at  the  expense  of  the 
elements  of  nutrition,  we  had  anticipated 
iiarvests  that  should  have  been  spread  over 


countless  ages.  In  a  word,  we  had  beggared 
nature,  and  the  time  was  rapidly  coming 
when  the  whole  globe  would  not  be  worth  a 
dump.  This  sad  warning  of  the  inevitable 
doom  would  have  been  more  successful  if  it 
had  been  less  scientific,  or  pseudo-scientific 
in  its  details.  The  imagination  was  ham- 
pered by  the  chemistry,  and  the  question 
whether  this  and  that  were  quite  certain. 
Next  came  the  alarm  that  coals  would  be  out 
in  less  than  one  thousand  years,  and  even 
this  date  was  shortened  by  Sir  Wm.  Arm- 
strong to  two  hundred,  and  it  was  put  to 
people's  patriotism  to  restrain  waste.  The 
late  Henry  Warburton  had  set  the  example. 
Having  calculated  that  the  coal-fields  would 
be  wholly  exhausted  in  two  thousand  years, 
he  set  the  example  of  leaving  off"  fires  in  his 
own  house ;  and  froze  and  shivered  for  the 
good  of  posterity. 

Horace  Walpole  has  well  said  that  the  sun 
of  England  is  a  Newcastle  coal ;  the  an- 
nounced exhaustion,  therefore,  of  coal  in  the 
short  space  of  two  hundred  years  was  tanta- 
mount to  the  dreaded  calamity  of  the  Lapu- 
tans, the  extinction  of  the  sun.  In  fact,  the 
sun  and  coal  are  very  near  relations,  and  as 
capital  is  hoarded  labor,  so  coal  is  hoarded 
sun. .  There  are  many  such  hoards  in  the 
world,  deposited  at  one  time  when  of  no  use 
to  man,  or  before  his  time,  to  serve  him  mul- 
titudes of  ages  afterwards,  guano  for  one  ex- 
ample amongst  many. 

It  was  sad  news  to  hear  that  the  setting  of 
England's  sun,  which  has  so  often  been  pre- 
dicted, would  really  and  truly  take  place  in 
two  hundred  years  at  the  present  rate  of  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  and  even  with  economi- 
cal management  the  supply  could  only  be 
eked  out  for  a  span  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 
For  what  are  three  or  four  centuries?  Many 
of  us  seem  to  expect  to  live  as  long,  crying 
with  Barnaby  Rudge's  raven.  A  respite  has, 
however,  l^een  given  in  the  explanation  of  a 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  that  the  calcu- 
lation of  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong  applied  only 
to  the  Newcastle  fields,  and  that  the  whole 
available  stock  would  carry  us  on  for  a  thou- 
sand or  more  years.  Upon  this  news  we  may 
venture  to  stir  the  fire.  But  considering  the 
activity  of  any  alarm,  it  is  highly  curious 
that  the  fright  about  fuel  has  not  been 
pushed  home,  beyond  the  coal  question. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  before 
coal  is  exhausted  wood  will  be  exhausted. 
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This  may  seem  incredible,  because  wood  is 
producible  while  coal  is  not.  But  can  wood 
be  grown  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  con- 
sumption of  advancing  populations  ?  There 
are  still  on  the  face  of  the  earth  vast  tracts 
of  forest,  as  under  the  surface  there  are  ex- 
tensive and  deep  fields  of  coal,  but  the  one 
is  in  as  certain  course  of  exhaustion  as  the 
other,  the  unfixed  quantity  not  less  than  the 
fixed.  Civilization  wars  with  woods.  The 
first  implement  of  civilization  is  a  hatchet, 
and  its  last  moan  will  be  for  the  loss  of  trees. 
In  no  civilized  and  dense  population  whose 
fuel  is  wood  can  forests  be  preserved,  the  de- 
struction always  exceeding  the  growth,  not- 
withstanding the  laws  made  for  an  opposite 
result.  In  France  the  forests  are  dwindling 
or  disappearing,  and  wood  rising  so  high  in 
price  that  coal  is  taking  its  place,  especially 
in  the  north-east.  Russia  depends  on  wood 
altogether,  but  vast  as  some  of  her  forests 
are,  their  growth  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  consumption,  and  if  no  substitute  for 
wood  for  fuel  be  found,  the  time  must  come 
when  Russia  will  be  stripped  naked,  and 
given  to  starvation,  and  pristine  savagery. 
Perhaps  it  never  ought  to  have  been  popu- 
lated, and  semi-civilized.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  to  solitude  and  snow  it  must  one  day 
return.  Probably  this  consummation  will 
precede  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal.  For  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  though  wood  can  be 
grown  and  coal  cannot,  yet  the  different  pur- 
poses for  which  the  article  without  a  fixed 
limit  to  its  production  is  consumed  may  make 
its  duration  shorter  than  that  of  the  article 
of  fixed  quantity  which  has  no  use  but  one. 
Next  to  water,  wood  is  the  article  in  most 
universal  use.  The  naked  savage  uses  it  for 
his  bow,  his  arrows,  his  wigwam,  his  fire ; 
nay,  there  are  some  who  eat  it,  making  a 
dainty  dish  of  sawdust  steeped  in  train  oil. 
The  poorest  laborer,  who  cannot  afford  to  eat 
bread,  has  his  utensils,  implements,  and  fur- 
niture, if  it  be  only  a  three-legged  stool,  of 
wood.  To  maintain  forever  the  supply  of  an 
article  in  demand  for  so  many  purposes  must, 
of  course,  be  hardly  practicable  as  popula- 
tion increases,  and  most  of  the  forests  of  Eu- 
rope betray  unmistakably  that  their  best 
days  are  gone,  and  that  they  are  not  made  to 
live  forever.  Planting  never  repairs  the 
breaches  made  for  carpentry  and  fuel.  And 
besides,  as  populations  increase,  the  soil  is 
employed  for  raising  food,  more  profitably 


than  for  growing  wood,  which  may  or  may 
not  come  to  maturity.  There  is  no  going 
back,  and  by  50  mortal  power  could  be  re- 
stored the  immense  forests  which  once  cov- 
ered so  large  a  portion  of  the  Continent.  In- 
deed, in  many  mountainous  parts  the  climate 
which  favored  the  growth  of  woods  has  been 
so  completely  changed  by  clearing  the  land 
of  them,  that  they  could  not  be  reproduced 
by  planting. 

All  things  considered,  the  prospect  of  the 
duration  of  forests  for  the  supply  of  fuel  is 
hardly  more  cheering  than  that  of  coal ;  but 
what  will  be  the  state  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world  if  the  two  should  be  exhausted 
about  the  same  time?  and  whichever  goes 
first  will  hasten  the  exhaustion  of  the  other 
by  the  increased  demand.  Imagine  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  France,  Northern  Germany,  and 
Russia,  without  fuel,  or  with  only  a  scanty 
supply  at  an  enormous  price.  Before  such  a 
consummation,  the  population  would  have 
dwindled  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  fuel, 
for  in  northern  climes  warmth  is  as  essential 
to  life  as  food.  In  rural  districts,  where  fuel 
is  dear,  the  population  is  scanty  and  stunted, 
the  physical  development  being  checked  by 
cold,  nipped,  as  it  were,  in  the  bud. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  ca- 
lamity we  are  imagining  will  ever  come  to 
pass,  for  we  have  faith  in  science  and  inven- 
tion, and  cannot  suppose  that  the  present 
barbarous,  wasteful  means  of  obtaining  heat 
will  last  for  another  century  or  two.  As 
soon  as  the  price  of  fuel  rises  with  dimin- 
ished supply  for  an  increased  population,  in- 
genuity will  full  surely  be  at  work  to  meet 
the  deficiency,  or  furnish  a  substitute.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  a  time  will  come  when 
our  furnaces,  locomotives,  ay,  and  grates, 
will  be  regarded  by  our  posterity  much  as 
the  journeys  of  our  forefathers  are  by  us. 
As  Mr.  Micawber  was  wont  to  say,  "  Some- 
thing will  turn  up."  Our  present  business 
has  been  to  show  that  our  dependence  on 
coal  is  not  so  peculiar  as  has  been  supposed, 
and  that  the  lease  of  the  mine  is  at  least  as 
good  as  that  of  the  forest.  Woods  may  be 
preserved  certainly,  as  pineries  may  ;  but 
see  whether  they  are  kept  up  in  any  civilized 
land,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  timber  for  ship-building,  and  that  not 
successfully.  There  are  still  vast  forests  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  the  wood  is  not 
where  the  wood  is  wanted,  and  has  to  be 
transported  great  distances.  Civilization, 
indeed,  seems  as  implacably  hostile  to  forest 
as  to  savage  existence. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  FRENCH  CHURCH  AND  THE  EMPEROR. 

The  Decree  issued  by  the  French  Emperor 
•with  reference  to  the  Pastoral  published  by 
certain  of  the  French  bishops  is  not  only  a 
document  of  great  weight,  both  as  to  its  form 
and  substance,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  politi- 
cal importance.  If  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  declaration  of  the  law  of  France  on  the  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State,  it  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  the  first  act  of  a  real  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  precisely  identical  in  spirit  with 
the  measures  which  founded,  or,  rather,  which 
constituted  the  English  Reformation  ;  and  it 
is  a  re-assertion  of  those  Galilean  liberties  by 
which  the  French  Church,  under  the  auspices 
of  Bossuet  himself,  all  but  reduced  the  Papal 
Supremacy  to  a  Primacy  of  Order.  No  doubt 
it  is  intended  to  be  carried  out.  The  letter 
of  the  bishops  was  apparently  harmless 
enough.  They  were,  or  alleged  that  they 
were,  consulted  by  their  flocks,  or  by  the 
under- shepherds  of  their  flocks,  as  to  the  duty 
of  voting  at  the  recent  elections.  The  Epis- 
copal counsel,  as  far  as  words  went,  was  wise 
enough  ;  and  to  recommend  electors  to  dis- 
charge a  political  function  to  which  the  state 
had  solemnly  invited  them  might  be  construed 
as  the  courteous  action  of  the  spiritualty 
going  hand  in  hand  with  the  temporalty. 
Very  possibly,  however,  the  Episcopal  rescript 
might  have  been  meant,  as  it  certainly  was 
understood,  as  a  hint  to  the  electors  to  sup- 
port Opposition  candidates.  The  Bishops  of 
Chartres  and  Orleans  could  scarcely  have  in- 
tended to  afford  much  assistance  to  the  candi- 
dates of  the  prefets.  But  the  emperor  has 
taken  up  the  subject  under  broader  consider- 
ations than  those  suggested  by  the  occasional 
and  accidental  object  of  the  Episcopal  letter. 
He  means  something  more  than  an  avertisse- 
ment  addressed  to  a  special  and  temporary  act 
of  indiscretion.  It  is  not  so  much  what  the 
bishops  said  about  the  elections  as  the  fact 
that  they  said  anything  in  a  collective  capac- 
ity about  politics  at  all,  that  has  urged  the 
emperor  to  prepare  a  thunderbolt,  and  to 
launch  it  after  due  deliberation,  and  in  the 
most  imposing  manner  and  form. 

No  doubt  the  principle  in  dispute  between 
the  French  Emperor  and  the  bishops  is  a  very 
old  one.  What  is  once  more  at  issue,  as  it 
has  been  ever  since  the  days  of  Gregory  VII., 
is  but  to  ascertain  the  gloss  to  be  put  upon 
the  famous  Redde  CcBsari.    The  old  contro- 


versy about  investitures,  and  the  dispute 
which  in  various  forms  kept  Europe  in  chronic 
convulsions  for  so  many  centuries,  re-appears, 
as  it  is  sure  to  do  while  Rome  is  Rome  and 
the  pope  is  the  pope.  There  is  nothing  in' the 
imperial  Decree  inconsistent  with  the  em- 
peror's antecedents.  Although,  before  he 
felt  himself  firm  on  his  throne,  it  of  course 
suited  his  purpose  to  intrigue  with  the  Ul- 
tramontane clergy,  it  was  for  his  own  inter- 
ests, not  for  theirs.  Incidentally,  the  event 
is  noteworthy  as  showing  that  the  emperor 
considers  the  imperial  dynasty  strong  enough 
to  dispense  with  any  ecclesiastical  scaffold- 
poles.  But  the  Ultramontanes  must  have 
read  history  to  very  little  purpose  if  they  sup- 
pose that  there  can  ever,  have  beon  any  real 
affinity  or  even  common  feeling  between  them- 
selves and  Napoleonic  imperialism.  The  em- 
pire, Caesar  ism,  the  ideal  of  Louis  XIV,,  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  Ultramontane 
idea.  No  strong  government  can  exist  side 
by  side  with  the  developed  notion  of  the  Papal 
Supremacy.  As  soon  as  England  began  to 
breathe  after  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  dec- 
laration of  the  royal  supremacy  over  all  per- 
sons and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  was  sure 
to  come.  In  England,  the  Reformation  was 
a  political  event.  Henry  did  not  wish  at  all, 
and  Elizabeth  but  little,  to  meddle  with  doc- 
trine. Louis  Napoleon  does  not  care  two 
straws  about  Transubstantiation,  or  even  the 
Immaculate  Conception  ;  nor  can  the  Refor- 
mation Society  flatter  itself  that  he  begins  to 
entertain  sound  views  on  the  Five  Points. 
His  notion  of  the  Church  is  that  which  ail 
statesmen — be  they  in  England,  Austria, 
France,  Portugal,  or  Italy — must  entertain 
if  they  wish  to  preside  over  a  strong  state. 
Be  it  Henry,  or  Joseph,  or  Louis,  or  Pom- 
bal,  or  Cavour,  or  Napoleon  I.  or  III.,  either 
they  or  the  Church  of  the  Papacy  must  go  to 
the  wall.  And,  sooner  or  later,  the  collision 
must  take  place.  It  has  at  last  happened  in 
Napoleonic  France,  as  it  has  happened  even 
in  France  before.  All  that  the  emperor  re- 
quires is — to  use  the  words  of  the  Anglican 
article — that  councils  may  not  assemble, 
either  formally  or  virtually,  without  the  will 
of  princes,  and  that  bishops  must  mind  their 
own  proper  business.  The  state  declines  to 
be  interfered  with,  even  in  political  matters, 
by  a  collective  Episcopate.  The  bishops  are 
informed  that  the  empire  can  dispense  with 
their  supercilious  patronage',  and  that  it  in- 
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tends  not  to  be  thwarted  by  their  opposition. 
If  the  pope  is  to  be  retained  at  Rome,  it  is 
as  a  political  necessity.  The  French  occupa- 
tion is  a  political  and  temporal  matter,  on 
which,  if  the  bishops  choose  to  entertain  an 
opinion,  they  must  express  it  as  private  gen- 
tlemen and  citizens,  not  as  a  spiritual  hie- 
rarchy. 

Not  only  the  rise  and  progress,  but  the  ac- 
tual, extent  of  Ultramontane  ideas  among  the 
French  clergy,  is  a  matter  of  interesting  in- 
quiry. It  would  seem  that  the  old  Galilean 
party  is  by  no  means  so  completely  extin- 
guished among  the  descendants  of  Bossuet  as 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  in  England.  It  would 
naturally  sui'vive,  if  at  all,  among  the  country, 
clergy  ;  and  that  it  does  exist,  the  mere  fact 
of  the  Decree  seems  to  show.  Strong  as  the 
emperor  may  feel  himself  to  be,  he  could 
hardly  afford  to  break  with  the  whole  body 
of  clergy  at  a  single  blow.  French  Ultra- 
montanism,  to  be  sure,  is  scarcely  half  a  cen- 
tury old ;  and  its  rise  may  be  readily  ac- 
counted for.  Severed  for  their  old  connection 
"with  the  property  and  territorial  influences 
of  France,  stripped  of  endowments,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  taken  from  the  lower 
classes,  the  new  generation  of  clergy  who  fol- 
lowed upon  the  Revolution  were  very  differ- 
ent both  in  social  position  and  in  tendencies 
from  the  polished  clerical  gentlemen  whose 
chief  glory  was  to  be  Frenchmen .  The  clergy 
of  the  empire  and  the  Restoration  took  up 
with  extreme  views  of  the  Papal  Supremacy 
because  their  connection  with  Rome  was  their 
sole  nobility.  The  clergy  became  a  caste  from 
two  opposite  causes — when  they  are  very  rich 
and  powerful,  and  when  they  are  very  poor 
and  contemptible.  It  was  for  the  latter  rea- 
son that  the  French  clergy  lost  their  Galilean 
and  assumed  their  Ultramontane  character. 
Poverty,  a  low  social  position,  a  confined  and 
merely  professional  education — these  drive 
men  together.  All  the  consequence  and  in- 
fluence which  a  degenerated  clergy  can  pos- 
sess must  come  from  their  corporate,  not 
their  personal,  character.  The  pure  tyranny 
of  Rome  thrives  best  with  a  generation  of  im- 
poverished ecclesiastics  ;  and  sacerdotal  pre- 
tensions are  always  the  highest  when  the 
clergy  have  neither  land  nor  endowments. 
The  rise  of  Papal  pretensions  during  the  pres- 
ent half-century  has  been  the  result  of  the 
temporal  depression  of  the  continental 
Churches.     Flung  on  their  own  resources,  the 


clergy  herd  together,  and  find  in  Rome  and 
its  iron  organization  not  only  a  corporate  de- 
fence, but  a  corporate  respectability.  The 
greatest  barrier  to  the  pretensions  of  Hilde- 
brandine  supremacy  and  to  the  universal 
monarchy  of  the  pope,  was  presented  in  the 
local  and  corporate  character,  the  landed 
possessions,  and  the  patriotic  principles,  of 
national  churches.  What  the  Papal  Power 
has  always  aimed  at  is  the  prostration  of  na- 
tional churches;  and  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  consequent  spoliation  of  Church  prop- 
erty, played  the  high  Roman  game.  The 
Galilean  liberties  fell  when  the  Gallican 
Church  lost  its  corporate  character ;  and 
though  both  the  first  Napoleon  and  Louis  Phi- 
lippe desired  to  administer  the  Church  on  the 
old  Gallican  principles,  they  failed  because  the 
clergy,  poor,  illiterate,  and  subservient,  had 
sunk  their  patriotism  in  a  caste.  A  caste, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  has  no  patriot- 
ism. It  is  a  current  running  through  social 
life,  but  not  mixing  with  it.  A  caste  has 
special  interests.  It  would  rule  all  men,  in- 
terpose in  all  relations,  direct,  subvert,  mould, 
and  control  the  state,  the  family,  public  life 
and  private  life,  political  and  domestic  con- 
cerns, but  only  as  a  power  ab  extra.  A  caste 
has  no  sympathies,  no  affections,  no  personal 
ties  to  either  country  or  family  hearth.  It 
claims  to  be  of  heaven  and  it  certainly  is  not 
of  earth.  Ceasing  to  have  any  national  in- 
terests, the  foreign  clergy  have  become  a 
caste.  Not  that  a  caste  may  not  have  poli- 
tics, only  its  politics  are  not  patriotic. 

In  all  this'we  may  perhaps  read  a  lesson  for 
ourselves.  The  notion  that  the  English  clergy 
can  ever  degenerate  into  a  caste  might,  it 
would  seem,  be  dismissed  as  chimerical.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Protestantism,  it 
will  be  said,  are,  of  course,  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard against  such  danger.  But  doctrine 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
That  which  has  made  the  Church  of  England 
what  it  is,  and  its  clergy  such  faithful  repre- 
spntatives  of  public  opinion,  and  so  completely 
identified  with  all  patriotic  interests,  is  the 
social  connection  which  the  Church  in  its 
landed  possessions,  its  common  education, 
and  its  family  ties,  maintains  between  the 
clergy  and  the  responsible  classes.  If  it 
should  ever  come  to  pass  that  the  English 
clergy,  like  those  of  France  and  Spain,  are 
taken  chiefly  from  the  lower  ranks — if  the 
clerical  education  is  to  be  that  of  seminaries 
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instead  of  the  old  universities — if  the  clergy 
can  no  longer  associate  on  equal  terms  with 
the  educated  and  moneyed  classes,  they  will 
Boon  be  a  caste,  though  they  may  believe  in 
justification  by  faith  and  renounce  the  pope. 
And  they  will,  as  a  caste,  be  just  as  well  dis- 
posed as  any  French  bishops  or  Irish  priests 
to  intrude  spiritual  authority  into  public  and 
private  matters.  The  Free  Church  in  Scot- 
land, and  what  are  called  the  political  Dis- 
senters in  England,  only  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
Ultramontanism  under  another  form.  The 
tendency  of  Evangelicalism  in  cramping  the 
intellect,  in  repressing  inquiry,  in  dictating 
in  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  in  its  con- 
stant attempts  to  direct  political  and  temporal 
matters  by  what  it  chooses  to  consider  the 


interests  of  religion,  is  in  the  same  direction. 
What  has  hitherto  itept  us  from  these  evils  is 
the  high  education,  the  endowments,  and  the 
superior  social  position  of  the  English  clergy. 
These  things  are  now  menaced.  If  the  Eng- 
lish Church  is  to  sink  in  social  station,  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  mendi- 
cant clergy  have  appeared  as  apostles  of  so- 
cialism ;  and  if,  with  our  clerical  endowments 
cut  down  and  subdivided  and  exhausted,  and 
our  parsons  recruited  from  the  cheap  colleges, 
a  dangerous  class — dangerous  alike  to  the 
state  and  to  true  liberty  —  should  appear 
among  the  clergy  themselves,  it  will  be  from 
the  operation  of  the  very  same  causes  to  which 
the  rise  of  Ultramontanism  on  the  Continent 
may  be  traced. 


T%e  Southern  Monthly  Magazine.  (Auck- 
land :  K.  J.  Creighton  and  A.  Scales.) — This  is 
the  fifth  number  of  the  New  Zealand  magazine, 
whose  appearance  we  have  already  mentioned  and 
welcomed.  In  literary  merit  it  seems  equal  to 
most  of  its  colonial  brethren  ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  a  large  portion  of  its  contents,  the 
publication  aifords  valuable  reading  to  the  intend- 
ing emigrant.  "  Waitara  and  the  Native  Ques- 
tion," for  instance,  "  On  Maori  Courage," 
*^  Out-buildings  and  Kitchen-Gardens,"  and  '*  A 
Landed  Aristocracy  for  Northern  New  Zealand," 
are  all  treated  ably  and  sensibly.  It  is  true  the 
last  named  is  called  by  the  author  "  A  Day 
Dream  ; ' '  but  it  appears  to  us  a  dream  which 
any  moneyed  younger  son,  with  brains  as  well  as 
a  pedigree,  might  very  soon  realize  for  himself 
to  the  very  letter.  Of  lighter  articles  we  have 
sundry  very  readable  poems  ;  "  A  Monthly  Lit- 
erary Review,"  containing  some  pertinent  re- 
marks on  a  few  of  our  own  literary  dons  ;  a  tale 
called  "  What  Became  of  Him  ?  "  in  six  chap- 
ters, and  "  The  Consequences  of  a  Day  with  the 
Harriers "  in  four.  We  wish  the  Southern 
Monthly  every  success. — Reader. 


Romanizing  in  Music.  From  the  Musical 
Standard.  (11  and  20  Paternoster  Row.  Pp. 
8.) — The  tone  of  this  clever  brochure  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  :  "  First,  a  paltry 
candle  is  placed,  with  a  mean  semblance  of  util- 
ity, upon  the  altar  ;  then  the  chants  are  modi- 
fied— again  with  the  plea  of  usefulness — upon  the 
Gregorian  plan.  At  first,  of  course,  a  tunable 
relic  is  selected  from  the  dust  of  ages,  which  is 
lauded,  reiterated,  and  adopted  as  a  stock-piece, 
soon  to  be  followed  by  a  crude  train  of  imperfec- 
tions. One  thing  strikes  us  as  being  very  inex- 
plicable :  while  the  Romanizers  of  our  Church 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  depreciate  music,  and 
tiius  render   it  distasteful^  the  Catholic  Church 


itself  is  keenly  alive  to  the  charms  of  musical 
excellence.  What  can  surpass  the  grandeur,  the 
beauty,  and  variety  of  Mo«art  and  Haydn,  Hum- 
mel and  Beethoven,  in  their  compositions  for  the 
Mass  ?  Why  do  not  our  Romish  clergy  give  us 
some  of  these  glorious  pieces  ?  It  is  not  Grego- 
rian music  that  these  Romanizing  parsons  care 
for  in  reality  ;  they  regard  it  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  formula  which  involves  the  Censer,  the 
Host,  and  the  Confessional  in  its  soul-enslaving 
fascination. ' ' — Reader. 


All  who  love  the  memory  of  Gilbert  White  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  the  only  sermon  he  left  be- 
hind him — one,  perhaps,  preached  more  than 
once  in  his  pretty  Selborne — is  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature.  It  was  written  in  1748,  when 
the  Natural  Historian  was  only  twenty-eight 
years  old,  and  preached,  seemingly,  for  the  last 
time  in  1792,  only  eight  months  before  his 'death. 
The  text  is  1  John,  iv.  20,  '*  He  that  says  he 
loves  God,  but  hateth  his  brother,  is  a  lyar,  for, 
if  he  loves  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen?  " 
Surely  a  fitting  subject  for  him  to  preach  on  who, 
by  his  sunny  nature  and  loving  notes,  has  taught 
so  many  that 

"  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast ; 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  doar  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

The  sermon  is  communicated  by  the  grand- 
nephew  of  the  writer,  the  Rev.  F.  Gilbert  White, 
of  Barngill  House,  Whitehaven,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  photograph,  as,  glass  in  hand,  he 
examines  a  flower,  is  a  worthy  descendant,  in 
temper  and  pursuits,  of  his  ancestor  of  Selborne. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

A  Ladifs   Visit  to   Manilla  and  Japan.     By 
Anna  d'A.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  author  of  this  work,  which  is  of  very 
slight  texture,  aims  at  little  more  than  con- 
veying her  impressions  of  the  places  she  saw 
during  a  brief  visit  last  year  to  the  capital  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  two  or  three  of 
the  ports  of  Southern  Japan.     What  she  has 
been  able  to  record  is,  however,  pleasantly 
written,  and  will  afford  both  amusement  and 
information.     Her  point  of  departure   was 
Hong  Kong,  and  in  three  days  the  steamer 
which   conveyed  herself,  her  husband,  and 
their  infant  child,  brought  up  in  the  Ijarbor  of 
Manilla.     The  first  thing  that  attracted  her 
attention  was  the  number  of  houses  ruined 
by  the  agency  of  fire,  the  month  of  March  in 
which  she  arrived  being  "  the  season"  for  that 
scourge.     Two  causes  were  assigned  for  this 
periodical  visitation  ;  the  first,  that  as  it  was 
the  grand  festal  period  of  the  year  the  houses 
were  burnt  for  plunder  by  those  of  the  na- 
tives who  were  too  poor  to  buy  the  gay  clothes 
and  ornaments  in  which  they  delight  to  array 
themselves  ;  and  the  second,  that  the  confla- 
grations were  caused  by  the  dealers  in  wood, 
who,  having  too  much  bamboo  in  stock,  were 
anxious  to  raise  the  price  of  that  article, — an 
expedient  which,  if  true,  does  not  say  much 
for  the  commercial  morality  of  the  Manilla 
merchants.     The  city,  notwithstanding  this 
disadvantage,  is  described  as  well  laid  out, 
and  containing  numerous  fine  buildings,  with 
handsome  promenade  or  boulevards,  called  the 
Cal9ada,  whither  in  Spanish  fashion  the  gay 
world  of  Manilla  resort  in  fine  carriages  and 
decked  out  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
The  females  of  the  lower  class  are  simpler  in 
their  ordinary  costume,  which  consists  of  a 
loose  thin  jacket  and  long  skirt  fastened  round 
the  waist,  and  as  they  wear  no  under-gar- 
ments,  this  dress  is  well  adapted  to  a  climate 
where  the  temperature  frequently  varies  from 
eighty-five  degs.  to  one  hundred  degs.  of  Fah- 
renheit.    Their  Sunday  attire  is,  however,  as 
gaudy   as  their  means  will  enable  them  to 
make  it,  and  besides  a  gayly  embroidered  pena, 
or  shawl,  they  all  wear,  suspended  from  their 
necks,  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  whereon  is  repre- 
sented in  needlework  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  or  some  particular  saint,  as  a  charm 
against  evil  spirits.     All   nations   inoculate 
their  colonies  with  their  own  customs.     In 
Manilla,  the  Spaniards  have  imported  the  close 


observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  some  of  its  miracles. 
"  Our  Lady"  of  Rimini  having  a  formidable 
rival  in  "  Nostra  Senora  de  Guia,"  though  it 
is  not  stated  that  the  last-named  Virgin  is 
given  to  winking.  She  is  a  great  friend  to  the 
working  classes,  and  even  extends  her  favors 
to  culprits,  if  they  are  only  pious.  How  this 
class  are  treated  in  Manilla  was  seen  at  the 
Presidio,  or  public  prison,  where  the  convicts* 
appetites  appear  to  be  as  well  cared  for  as  at 
Portland,  though  they  are  not  treated  in  other 
respects  quite  so  tenderly. 

"  In  the  store-room  I  saw  some  link  chains 
for  the  prisoners,  weighing  from  four  up  to 
ten  pounds.  I  observed  that  all  was  kept  in  a 
model  way  as  to  cleanliness,  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  prisons.  The  bedrooms  consist  of  two 
oblong  rooms,  running  at  right  angles  ;  the 
men  sleep  on  a  platform  raised  about  two  feek 
from  the  ground,  slightly  inclined,  with  a 
block  of  wood  for  a  pillow — perhaps  you  may 
say  a  suitable  one  for  their  hardened  hearts,  to 
cause  reflection,  and,  we'll  hope,  repentance. 
All  the  prisoners  are  chained  together  in  pairs, 
so  that  the  actions  of  one  must  influence  those 
of  the  other.  At  the  foot  of  each  man's  couch 
poles  are  placed  about  ten  feet  apart,  upon 
which  the  jailer  suspends  their  chains,  so  that 
the  men  on  guard  are  immediately  aware  of 
the  slightest  movement.  They  are  fed  very 
well ;  their  meals  regulated^as  follows  :  At 
six  A.M.,  they  have  a  large  tin  can  of  coffee 
and  a  similar  sized  one  of  rice  ;  at  eight,  rice 
and  fish  ;  twelve,  rice  and  meat ;  and,  finally, 
for  the  evening,  at  six,  rice  and  meat  again. 
If  any  prisoner  makes  his  escape,  and  is  re- 
taken, he  has  the  letter  F  affixed  to  his  back, 
but  if  caught  in  the  act  of  trying  to  escape  he 
has  only  C  F.  Those  who  try  to  avoid  labor 
by  purposely  cuttingand  maiming  themselves, 
have  a  large  monkey,  made  of  red  cloth, 
patched  on  the  back  of  their  dress  ;  monkey, 
in  the  Tagalo  language,  is  called  '  chongo,' 
and  is  the  most  contemptuous  epithet  you  can 
bestow  on  a  native  of  these  parts — being  as 
repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  the  term  '  swar,' 
or  pig,  is  to  a  Mussulman  of  India." 

The  ^Manilla  cheroot  being  a  celebrity,  we 
have  a  description  of  the  place  and  manner 
of  its  manufacture  : — 

"  The  building  is  very  extensive,  covering 
six  acres,  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  called 
Binondo,  and  was  erected  about  the  year 
1782.  They  employ  in  this  establishment 
ten  thousand  women,  and  three  hundred 
men,  the  wages  of  each  being  thirty  cents 
per  day.  As  they  have  no  machinery,  all  is 
done  by  manual  labor ;  and  to  us,  so  used  to 
the  former  in  Europe,   the  latter    process 
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eeemed  slow.  The  building  contains  four 
galleries,  each  being  divided  into  two  or 
three  compartments.  You  walk  down  the 
middle  of  these  galleries,  where,  at  long,  low 
tables  on  each  side,  the  women  work,  seated 
upon  mats  placed  on  the  ground.  The  noise 
is  very  deafening,  for  each  female  is  provided 
with  a  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  large  lemon, 
with  which  she  beats  the  leaves  continually, 
reminding  one  of  cooks  beating  beefsteaks. 
When  the  'coat'  is  thus  prepared,  they 
put  a  quantity  of  small  chopped-up  tobacco 
in  the  centre,  a  little  gum  on  one  edge,  and 
then  roll  it  very  adroitly  till  it  assumes  the 
desired  form,  after  which  the  small  end  is 
neatly  tapered  off." 

Besides  superstitious  rites  the  Spaniards 
have  introduced  cock- jBgh ting.  This  "  amuse- 
ment "  was  witnessed  by  the  author's  hus- 
band, during  a  short  excursion  into  the  in- 
terior, at  a  place  called  Tanauan,  and  here  is 
his  account  of  it : — 

"  The  cock-pit  at  Tanauan  is  situated  near 
the  gateway  at  the  entrance  to  the  village. 
We  entered  the  grounds  and  walked  to  the 
small  hut,  built  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a 
circus  having  an  arena  for  the  games,  round 
which  was  a  low  railing  of  bamboo,  to  sep- 
arate the  actors  from  the  audience.  The 
umpire,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  priest  of 
the  village,  a  Tagalo  of  about  forty ;  and 
this,  I  am  told,  is  frequently  the  case.  The 
parishioners  like  their  priest  as  president, 
and  I  suppose  the  priest  likes  the  occupation. 
A  heap  of  silver  dollars  was  on  the  table 
close  by  him,  and  at  each  end  two  vice-pres- 
idents were  seated,  one  of  them  very  ener- 
getic in  trying  to  induce  the  people  to  bet, 
by  bawling  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  the 
name  of  the  favoi:ite  cock  in  the  ring,  while 
the  other  was  busily  occupied  in  drawing  up 
his  ledger.  On  a  given  signal,  two  cocks 
were  brought  out — one  a  small  white  one, 
and  the  other  speckled.  The  bets  being  five 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  president 
called  out,  *  Sacuti !  (white)  sacuti  has  the 
highest  bets !  Bet  on !  bet  on  for  the  spec- 
kled !  '  The  game  now  commenced.  Two 
men ,  each  holding  one  of  the  '  combatants  ' 
in  his  hands,  endeavored  to  rise  their  rage  by 
allowing  them  to  peck  each  other's  combs. 
This  done,  they  held  them  by  their  tails, 
and,  sufiering  them  to  approach  quite  close 
to  each  other,  withdrew  them  again,  so  as  to 
aggravate  and  irritate  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. But  now  the  full  force  of  the  game 
has  to  come  on.  The  president  signifies  it  is 
time  to  leave  off  trifling,  and  begin  in  earnest. 
Accordingly,  a  steel  spur  is  fastened  to  the 
right  spur  of  the  cock,  which  is  purposely 
kept  short.    It  is  like  a  miniature  sword, 


with  two  rings  at  one  end,  one  standing  hi  a 
vertical  and  the  other  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  vertical  ring  is  placed  on  the 
natural  spur  of  the  cock,  and  the  horizontal 
over  the  fifth  claw.  The  blade,  which  is 
very  sharp,  being  sheathed  in  a  leathern  case, 
was  withdrawn  when  both  were  ready,  and 
the  fowls  rushed  at  each  other  with  all  their 
fury.  The  blades  were  too  deadly  to  allow 
the  combat  to  be  prolonged  very  much.  The 
white  cock  proved  to  be  the  better  soldier  of 
the  two.  Very  adroitly  did  he  manage  to 
elude  every  stroke  his  adversai-y  aimed  at 
him,  till,  choosing  his  time  in  quite  a  saga- 
cious manner,  he  seized  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, and  wounded  his  antagonist  in  the 
breast,  which  made  the  speckled  one,  a  large 
bird,  stagger  and  shake  convulsively ;  but 
quickly  recovering,  and  maddened  with  pain, 
he  flew  at  the  white  cock,  and  inflicted  a 
slight  wound  in  the  right  wing — a  desperate 
blow,  but  one  that  cost  him  heavily.  By  no 
means  disabled,  the  white  cock  now  aimed 
his  spur  straight  at  the  stomach  of  the  speo- 
kled  one,  stabbed  him,  till  he  bled  profusely, 
and,  perfectly  exhausted,  fell  down  and  died, 
after  a  few  struggles.  Loud  and  repeated 
cheers  proclaimed  the  termination  of  the 
game ;  and  when  these  had  subsided,  the 
president  formally  declared  the  white  cock 
conqueror  of  the  field.  I  could  not  stay  to 
see  a  repetition  of  this  scene,  but  left  the 
place  disgusted  at  the  cruel  sight  I  had  wit- 
nessed. As  I  passed  through  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  cock-pit,  I  saw,  to  my  hor- 
ror, that  already,  though  life  was  not  yet 
quite  extinct,  the  poor  speckled  combatant, 
lately  so  furious  and  active,  was  actually 
being  plucked  to  serve  as  a  meal  that  day 
for  his  master  and  family." 

As  the  Manilla  people  cannot  make  their 
hens  fight,  they  work  them  in  another  way. 
At  Banadero,  when  the  party  sat  down  to 
breakfast  on  hard-boiled  eggs,  rice,  and  choc- 
olate, they  learned  in  what  manner. 

' '  '  Would  you  like  an  egg  from  under  the 
fowl  ?  '  asked  our  host,  in  ISpanis^i.  '  Under 
the  fowl !  '  echoed  I,  '  what  do  you  mean? ' 
'Oh,'  replied  the  man,  his  broad,  dark  face 
expanding  into  a  smile,  '  I  offered  you  what 
we  Tagolas  think  a  great  treat,  a  half-hatched 
egg.  I  have  some  now  under  a  hen,  quite  fit 
for  eating.  When  I  take  these  a  Way  I  put 
more  under  her,  so  that  we  have  a  capital 
succession.'  '  But  surely,'  said  my  husband, 
amused  as  much  as  I  at  this  strange  taste, 
'  this  kind  of  game  cannot  last  forever — docs 
it  not  tire  the  hen?'  '  Ah,  si,  si,  sen  or  ; 
but  then ,  after  taking  away  her  eggs  three  or 
four  times,  I  leave  others  for  her  to  hatch, 
and  then  commence  with  another  fowl.'  " 
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.  The  authoress,  not  having  seen  the  re- 
markable volcano  of  Mayon,  about  six  leagues 
from  j\Ianilla,  has  little  more  to  say  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  and  a  few  pages  further 
on  we  find  her  at  Macao,  where,  somewhat 
unnecessarily,  we  are  treated  to  the  biography 
of  the  poet  Camoens,  apropos  of  his  grotto  in 
the  garden  that  bears  his  name  in  the  Portu- 
guese settlement.  Shanghae  is  next  visited, 
and  a  custom  called  "  chin-chilling,"  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  read  of  before, 
is  described  as  follows  : — 

"  A  portion  of  the  compound  belonging  to 
the  house  we  resided  in  having  been  sold  to  a 
Chinaman  for  building  purposes,  he  began 
very  actively  to  uproot  the  trees,  measure  out 
the  ground,  and  till  the  space  near  the  gate 
with  bricks  and  mortar,  not  forgetting,  how- 
ever, previous  to  commencing  operations,  cer- 
tain formal  proceedings  which  are  generally 
gone  through,  and  which  we  watched  with 
considerable  interest  and  amusement.  As  the 
laborers  chalked  out  the  line  of  demarcation, 
a  tray,  on  which  certain  comestibles  were 
arranged ,  was  placed  on  the  ground .  A  piece 
of  boiled  pork  stood  in  the  centre,  and  on 
one  side  a  boiled  chicken,  the  whole  body  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  saffron- 
colored  dye,  with  its  head  pressed  under  the 
two  wings,  which  were  brought  forward, 
having  a  few  long  feathers  left  sticking  out 
at  each  end,  so  as  to  present  a  most  ludicrous 
appearance  when  they  were  united  above  the 
fowl's  head,  more  especially  as  some  were  also 
suffered  to  remain  unplucked  from  the  tail. 
A  coarse-looking  fish  occupied  the  dish  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pork,  and  a  number  of  small 
cups  were  arranged  in  front,  containing 
a  yellowish-looking  liquid,  called  Samshu, 
which,  we  were  told,  was  made  from  rice, 
and  is,  I  believe,  very  potent  in  its  effects. 
Besides  these  there  were  other  dishes,  or, 
more  properly,  saucers,  filled  with  different 
kinds  of  mixtures,  and  a  basket,  which  was 
placed  on  one  side,  containing  a  number  of 
pieces  of  paper,  silver  gilt,  to  represent  the 
sycee.  This  is  what  they  term  '  chin-chil- 
ling '  the  ground,  and  is  an  offering  to  their 
deity,  by  which,  in  their  belief,  they  secure 
themselves  from  any  accident  or  harm  during 
the  time  they  are  employed  in  the  erection 
of  the  house.  After  leaving  the  viands  thus 
exposed  for  a  few  hours,  they  set  to  work  and 
eat  them." 

From  Shanghae  the  authoress  proceeded  to 
Nagasaki,  and  was  greatly  charmed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  there  and  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  vegetation  :  the  town  itself  also 
came  in  for  its  share  of  approbation,  but 
little  with  which  we  were  not  previously  ac- 


quainted is  related  of  the  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants. Some  remarks  on  dress  and  per- 
sonal adornment  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  female  chronicler  : — 

"  The  Japanese  women  are  in  general  much 
better-looking  than  the  Chinese,  the  eye  less 
elongated,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the 
face  more  open  and  free  from  cunning.  There 
are  many,  however,  whose  faces  proclaim 
their  Chinese  origin,  the  offspring,  probably, 
of  some  of  those  intermarriages  which  occa- 
sionally take  place.  Their  headdresses  and 
hair,  which  are  objects  of  especial  attention, 
are  generally  arranged  after  a  very  elaborate 
fashion,  and  when  disposed  to  their  entire 
satisfaction,  are  not  disturbed  again  for  a  day 
or  two.  The  pillow  of  which  they  make  use 
is  admirably  adapted  for  keeping  the  well- 
greased  and  pasted  tresses  in  order.  It  is 
made  of  wood,  and  reminded  us,  at  first  sight, 
of  a  good-sized  stereoscope.  The  head  rests 
on  a  small  roll  of  linen  or  paper,  like  a  sau- 
sage in  size,  which  they  place  at  the  top,  and 
one  would  imagine  that  a  stiff  neck  next 
morning  must  be  the  result  of  sleeping  on 
such  an  unrefreshing  pillow.  As  we  are  all, 
however,  creatures  of  habit,  they  most  prob- 
ably prefer  that  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  The  men,  likewise,  have  their 
hair  dressed  only  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  sometimes  at  longer  intervals.  A 
regular  hairdresser  arranges  their  heads  in 
the  morning,  invariably  selecting  the  fronfe 
part  of  the  house,  probably  in  order  that  the 
individual  under  his  hands  may  be  able  to 
amuse  himself  by  gazing  at  the  passers-by 
during  an  operation  so  tedious  and  elaborate. 
The  entire  top  of  the  head,  from  the  fore- 
head, is  always  kept  shaved,  as  clean  as  the 
face  of  a  beardless  boy.  The  rest  of  the  hair, 
allowed  to  grow  long,  is  saturated  with  grease, 
to  which  is  added  a  kind  of  gum  or  paste,  to 
make  it  stiff.  The  locks,  thus  bedaubed,  are 
then  combed  up  all  round,  and  tied  at  the 
crown  of  the  head,  the  ends  sticking  together 
forming  a  tail-piece,  which  is  again  doubled 
back  and  tied,  plenty  of  gum  being  applied 
all  the  time,  to  make  it  pliable.  When  it  is 
finished,  it  rests  on  the  centre  of  the  head — a 
short,  neat  little  tail  or  knob.  The  women 
dress  very  much  like  the  men,  with  a  loose, 
flowing  robe,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  scarf. 
At  the  back  they  wear  a  bundle  of  cloth  or 
silk,  the  most  costly  article  of  their  whole 
attire.  Every  woman,  whether  of  low  or 
high  degree,  poor  or  wealthy,  always  turns 
round  on  passing  another  woman,  and  fixes 
her  eyes  on  this  singular  appendage,  a  scru- 
tiny which  enables  her  to  judge  of  the  wear- 
er's station  and  wealth.  They  redden  their 
lips  with  a  preparation  the  name  of  which  is 
Bhen-tsu-ba.     By  means  of  another  mixture, 
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■which  many  avail  themselves  of,  they  give 
them  a  golden  tinge,  the  appearance  of  which 
strikes,  one  at  first,  as  very  singular." 

Still  more  singular,  however,  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  certain  Yacoonin's  wife,  whose 
disfigurements  give  rise  to  some  natural  ex- 
pressions of  feminine  regret : — 

"  She  was  a  good-looking  young  woman, 
thickly  powdered,  her  eyebrows  shaved  en- 
tirely ofi",  and  her  teeth  blackened.  The  two 
last-mentioned  operations  are  performed  by 
every  woman  when  she  becomes  a  wife,  and 
as  they  have  generally  strongly  marked  eye- 
brows, and  pretty  regular  teeth,  with  by  no 
means  small  mouths,  the  disfiguring  effect  of 
the  operations  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  The  reason  ascribed  for  this  ex- 
traordinary practice  is  that  each  woman  may 
show  her  husband  that  from  henceforth  she 
desires  no  admiration  but  his ;  though  how 
a  husband  can  reconcile  himself  to  the  disfig- 
urement, I  cannot  think.  Fancy  wooing  a 
lovely  brunette,  with  hair  like  the  raven's 
wing,  and  eyebrows  to  correspond,  whose 
coral  lips  open  to  disclose  two  rows  of  pearls. 
Then,  when  the  vows  htlwe  been  uttered,  and 
this  fair  being  becomes  your  own,  picture  to 
yourself  what  you  must  think  on  beholding 
the  transformation  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
tyrant  custom,  she  has  effected — the  pearls 
suddenly  turned  to  ebony,  and  the  arch 
formed  by  the  eyebrows  now  a  bluish-looking 
desert !  " 

The  authoress  can  scarcely  find  words  to  de- 
scribe the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  coast  from 
Nagasaki  to  Yokohama,  but  rapturous  ex- 
clamations must  give  place  to  a  bit  of  real 
description,  the  subject  being  the  back  of  the 
groom  who  led  her  horse  when,  having  landed 
for  an  excursion,  the  party  were  on  their  way 
to  the  village  of  Karaa-kura,  in  former  days 
the  capital  of  the  whole  empire  of  Japan  : — 

*'  A  most  elaborate  subject,  most  cleverly 
tattooed,  was  what  occupied  my  attention. 
It  represented  a  Japanese,  in  full  dress, 
seated  in  an  arbor,  as  I  judged  by  the  profu- 
sion of  red  and  blue  flowers  that  appeared  in 
all  directions.  He  was  playing  the  flute,  the 
harmonious  sounds  of  which  were  apparently 
exciting  the  admiration  and  delight  of  two 
ladies,  who,  with  an  immense  number  of  pins 
in  their  hair,  and  dressed  in  the  height  of 
Japanese  fashion,  were  standing  near.  We 
observed  that  this  process  of  tattooing  is  very 
common  about  here.  It  is  generally  confined 
to  the  back,  but  not  unfrequently  extends  the 
whole  length  of  each  arm,  sometimes  even 
embracing  great  part  of  the  chest.  The  de- 
signs are  of  great  variety — some  purely  floral, 


others  including  the  bodies  of  dragons,  snakes, 
etc." 

Unable,  from  an  untoward  circumstance, 
to  visit  Yeddo,  the  authoress  returned  to 
Nagasaki,  and  with  an  account  of  the  theatre 
and  the  plot  of  the  play  performed  in  it,  we 
close  our  extracts  from  Madame  Anna  d'A.'s 
light  but  amusing  volume. 

"  The  day  of  our  departure  we  went  to  the 
Japanese  theatre,  a  temporary  shed,  the  part 
where  the  audience  sat  being  supported  by 
stout  poles,  and  the  roof  covered  with  mat- 
ting. The  boxes  were  on  each  side,  in  two 
tiers,  one  immediately  above  the  other.  Into 
the  highest  we  mounted  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
and  joined  the  merchant's  wife  and  fcmily, 
who  had  engaged  it  for  the  day.  The  per- 
formance had  long  commenced,  as  the  doors 
open  early  in  the  morning,  and  close  at  six 
P.M.  When  we  arriveH  the  drop  scene  was 
down,  from  which  we  concluded  that  one  act 
was  finished,  and  therefore  the  interval  allowed 
us  ample  time  to  take  a  look  round  the  house. 
The  drop  scene  was  a  very  gay  one,  represent- 
ing an  enormous  tiger,  gaudily  painted,  in  a 
jungle  of  very  bluish-colored  bamboo.  The 
pit  is  divided  into  squares,  each  capable  of 
holding  from  nine  to  ten  persons.  These  are 
generally  occupied  by  a  whole  farnily,  who 
pay  four  itziboos  and  a  half  (about  nine  shil- 
lings) for  the  compartment,  in  which  they 
spend  the  entire  day,  making  it  a  regular 
holiday,  a  servant  bringing  their  food  at  ap- 
pointed hours  in  chow-chow,  or  food  boxes. 
On  one  side  of  the  pit  a  walk  is  formed  by 
planks  joined  together,  on  which  the  actorff 
and  actresses  come  in  and  go  out,  when  they 
do  not  wish  to  do  so  by  the  sides  of  the  stage. 
At  the  back  of  the  pit  was  a  kind  of  raised 
platform  for  laborers  and  their  families.  Our 
'  box '  was  on  the  left  side,  and  opposite  to 
us,  partially  concealed  by  a  curtain,  were 
seated  those  who  constituted  the  orchestra, 
namely,  two  banjo  players  and  one  drummer. 
Before  them  sat  a  fat,  flabby-looking  individ- 
ual, whose  air  of  importance  and  subsequent 
manoeuvres  bespoke  him  at  once  to  be  a 
prompter,  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility 
resting  on  his  shoulders.  Immediately  in 
front  of  him  was  a  long  board,  on  which  he 
hammered  with  a  deafening  noise,  to  an- 
nounce the  entrance  or  exit  of  any  performer, 
or  on  which  he  made  the  colophon,  or  conclu- 
sion, to  any  extra-pathetic  or  energetic  pas- 
sage of  the  drama.  Now,  the  klack-ka-ta- 
klack  sounds  are  heard,  and  the  curtain  is 
drawn  aside,  disclosing  a  woman  seated,  or 
rather  kneeling,  with  the  curious  kind  of 
stool  I  have  before  described,  for  her  to  rest 
her  back  upon.  She  is  very  gayly  attired,  in 
the  usual  loose  dress,  to  which,  however,  sh© 
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has  added  a  very  long  train,  worn  by  all  ladies 
of  rank  in  Japan.  Her  hair  is  ornamented 
with  an  endless  amount  of  pins  and  beads, 
and  the  powder  on  her  face  looks  more  like  a 
thin  covering  of  white  muslin  than  any  pow- 
dering I  ever  saw  before.  There  is  no  deceit 
here,  no  attempt  at  slight  improvement  to  the 
complexion,  but  the  white  looks  as  thick  as 
paint,  and  the  effect  produced  is  very  ghastly. 
The  dress  of  the  man,  too,  in  the  play,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  cape,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  colors,  is  similar  to  that  generally 
worn.  From  what  I  could  gather  of  the  plot, 
it  seemed  to  be  a  serio-comic  drama,  the  tale 
evidently  being  one  of  desperate  jealousy. 
The  lady  whom  we  first  see  is  an  unfortu- 
nately jealous  wife,  who  fancies  her  husband 
has  fallen  in  love  with  another  woman.  She 
does  not  openly  upbraid  him  for  his  unfaith- 
fulness, but  seeks  redress  from  high  quarters, 
and  as  she  is  evidently  related  to  influential 
people,  her  appeal  is  not  made  in  vain.  The 
unlucky  offender  is  apprehended,  and  con- 
demned to  be  decapitated,  unless  he  saves 
himself  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution 
by  committing  the  harakari.  Unwilling  to 
be  thus  disgraced,  he  consents  to  this  self-im- 


molation. All  is  prepared,  friends,  relatives, 
and  spectators  assemble  to  witness  the  melan- 
choly sight.  They  only  await  the  arrival  of 
the  doomed  man,  who  is  carried  on  to  the 
stage  in  a  Norimon.  Some  time  is  supposed 
to  have  elapsed  since  the  audience  last  saw 
him,  and  in  the  interval,  according  to  the 
custom  on  such  mournful  occasions,  his  hair 
has  been  suffered  to  grow,  so  that,  on  leaving 
the  Norimon,  he  stands  quite  conspicuous 
amidst  his  shaven  brethren.  Every  one  ap- 
pears absorbed  in  watching  this  scene,  perfect 
silence  reigns  around,  broken  only  by  the 
voices  from  the  stage,  which  seem  to  come 
slowly  and  half-whij^pered.  xVt  this  moment 
a  commotion  is  heard  outside,  a  heart-rend- 
ing cry  disturbs  the  general  tranquillity,  the 
wife  rushes  into  the  place,  and,  uttering  some 
words,  totters  forward  in  a  manner  which 
proves  her  intention  of  falling,  when,  fortu- 
nately, the  extended  arms  of  her  lord  and 
master  save  her,  and  she  triumphantly  exhib- 
its to  the  husband  whom  her  jealousy  had 
wrongfully  accused,  the  order  for  his  freedom, 
which  she  had  herself  sought  for,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  in  time. 


Poor  Kladderadatsch  (the  Prussian  Punch) , 
until  now  spared  by  Bismai'k-Schonhausen's  all- 
powerful  hand  (probably  as  a  sign  of  his  grati- 
tude for  former  "honoraria"  for  contributions 
he  penned  as  an  attache  at  Frankfort),  has  at 
last  shared  the  fate  of  nearly  all  non-feudal  Prus- 
sian papers,  and  has  received  a  first  warning. 
But  Kladderadatsch  stands  it  very  well.  Among 
the  clever  allusions  to  the  great  fact  with  which 
the  last  number  abounds,  we  select  the  following 
parody  of  the  evil  ghost's  words  to  Gretchen  in 
church  : — 

*'  Wie  anders  war  dir's 
Als  du  noch  vol!  Unschuld 
Sonntaglich  erschienst 
Halb  heitre  Spiele, 
Halb  Spott  im  Herzea  ! 
Was  ist  mit  dir  ? 
In  deinem  Herzen 
Welche  Missethatt 

**  Quid  turn  miser  nunc  dicturus? 
Quem  Patronum  rogaturus  ? 
Quum  vix  Justus  sit  securus  ! 
Nachbarin  !     Euer  Flascbchen  !  " 


**  Erinnerungen  an   Charlotte  Stieglitz  "  is 
the  name  of  a  collection,  now  first  edited,  of  the 


letters  and  poems  written  by  the  husband  of  the 
too  enthusiastic  Charlotte,  who,  sis  is  well  known, 
committed  suicide,  in  order  that  her  phlegmatic 
husband  might  by  it  be  moved  to  grand  deeds. 
It  is  edited  by  Louis  Curtze,  who  a  few  years  ago 
edited  the  "  Letters  of  Heinrich  Stieglitz  to  his 
Betrothed." 


*'  Rahel  ;  or,  Thirty  Years  of  a  Woman's 
Noble  Life,"  is  the  translation  of  the  title  of 
Dianitzka's  new  German  novel,  of  which  Rahel 
Levin,  the  wife  of  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  is  the 
heroine,  and  which  is  to  iutvoJuce  the  Schlegels, 
Goethe,  Richter,  Bettina,  Madame  de  Stael,  etc., 
to  the  reader. 


A  PSEUDONYMOUS  author  (yclept  Don  Fulano) 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  has  written  a  curious 
"drama  from  the  life  of  a  gambler,"  called 
"  Rien  ne  va  plus  !  "  The  scene  is  laid  in 
"  Honte  burg-sur-1'Abime,"  and  the  piece  is 
dedicated  to  M.  Blanc,  the  director  of  the  Horn- 
burg  "  Hell." 


Julius  Backer's  new  historicil  tale  is  to  be 
called  "  Ein  Urtheilspruch  Washingtons,"  and 
is  founded  on  an  incident  m  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CLERGY  AND  THE  WAR, 

We  find  in  the  London  Guardian,  of  Au- 
gust 12,  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Neale,  Warden  of  Sackville  College, 
which,  from  the  heartiness  and  healthiness 
of  its  tone,  will  commend  itself  to  our  read- 
ers. Dr.  Neale  is  well  known  among  scholars 
as  the  author  of  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  of  which  four  volumes  have 
already  been  published.  He  stands,  in  fact, 
in  the  front  rank  of  English  divines  for  his 
linguistic  and  theological  attainments.  He 
is  a  voluminous  writer,  and  both  in  poetry 
and  prose  his  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  of  the  highest 
value. 

Episcopalians,  who  have  been  annoyed  and 
perplexed  by  the  sympathy  of  so  many  of 
their  co-religionists  with  the  Southern  rebel- 
lion, will  be  gratified  at  learning  from  an  un- 
impeachable witness  that  a  better  and  truer 
feeling  is  making  itself  known  in  the  English 
Church.  Strange  and  well-nigh  unaccount- 
able is  the  bias  which  has  hitherto  warped 
the  judgment  of  many  good  men  in  England, 
but  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  they  are 
about  to  discern  their  error.  Dr.  Neale's 
letter  is  as  follows. — North  American. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Guardian. 
.  Sir, — Your  American  correspondent  (whose 
letters,  to  my  mind,  are  the  truest  and  the 
most  Christian  which  have  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  the  war)  alluded  very  kindly,  in 
one  of  his  late  communications,  to  my  name. 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  assure  him, 
through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  that, 
though  undoubtedly  a  large  majority  of  Eng- 
lish Churchmen  sympathize  with  the  South, 
yet  it  is  not  an  inconsiderable  minority  which 
believe,  as  I  do  myself,  that  never  had  nation 
a  more  righteous  cause  to  fight  for  than  the 
North  ;  that  through  its  present  agony  it  will 
struggle  into  a  glorious  future  of  Union  ;  that 
through  the  fire  and  water  it  will  be  brought 
out  into  a  wealthy  place  ;  men  to  whom  the 
notice,  "  Fallof  Vicksburg,"  brought  a  thrill 
of  delight  after  the  weary  waiting  of  so  many 
months.  I  am  sure,  also — and  in  two  recent 
tours  I  have  made  through  large  portions  of 
Englar  a  I  have  had  ample  occasion  to  see  it 
— that  this  minority  is  rapidly  increasing. 

But  it  is  of  the  Church  that  I  wish  to 
speak.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  whole  of 
ecclesiastical  history  can  show  a  more  enor- 
mous and  more  unprovoked  schism  than  the 
institution  of  the  "  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Confederate  States."  Even 
granting  that,  were  the  separation  final,  the 


two  parts  of  the  Church  should  be  indepen- 
dent (which  I  will  presently  show  to  be  ab- 
surd) ,  it  surely  was  the  duty  of  the  undivided 
Church  to  cling  together  to  the  last — to  give 
the  one  example  of  peace,  to  form  the  one 
link  by  which  the  two  parties  might  have 
struggled  in  common  to  a  peaceful  separation 
or  a  peaceful  reunion.  Whereas,  while  the 
future  event  was  hanging  in  the  greatest 
doubt,  the  temporal  was  embittered  by  a 
spiritual  revolt ;  that  Church  which  ought  to 
be  builded  as  a  city  at  unity  with  itself,  con- 
stituted herself  an  active  partisan  in  and  pro- 
moter of  war,  and  uttered  not  one  word  in 
reprobation  of  a  bishop  whom  every  primitive 
canon  vfould,  ipso  facto  on  his  shedding  blood, 
have  deposed.  And  still  more  bellicose  was 
the  letter  lately  addressed  to  you  by  a  Con- 
federate clergyman,  and  roundly  asserting 
that,  even  if  the  Union  were  re-established 
by  force,  the  Confederate  Church  would  still 
exist;  surely,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  schism. 
But  even  granting  that  if  the  North  and  the 
South  are  finally  separated  (they  never  will 
be),  the  Church  in  each  must  bo  indepen- 
dent, is  capable  of  an  easy  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum.  It  is  allowed,  of  course,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  State  rights  that  each  State  has  the 
same  right  to  secede  separately  which  the 
Confederates  had  to  secede  together.  Imag- 
ine the  whole  of  the  Confederate  States  seced- 
ing from  each  other,  and  becoming  fragmen- 
tary sovereign  peoples.  The  Church  in  each, 
by  the  same  rule  is  independent,  owing  no 
allegiance  nor  duty  to  her  sisters.  The  bishop 
dies,  the  priests  have  to  apply  to  another 
Church  for  consecration.  Now,  what  goes 
of  their  independence  !  South  Carolina,  say, 
has  remodelled  her  Prayer-Book,  passed 
canons  declaring  slavery  to  be  laudable,  or 
divorce  allowable,  or  some  other  equally  mon- 
strous proposition.  Her  priests  elect  a  bishop, 
and  apply  for  consecration  to  three  other 
Churches.  Would  it  not  be  competent  to 
any  one  of  the  three  to  say  :  * '  No ;  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you  till  you  have  re- 
stored your  Prayer-Book  or  revised  your 
canon!  "  And  if  the  Church  of  South  Car- 
olina meant  to  exist,  she  must  give  way  ;  and 
where  would  be  her  independence  then  ? 

I  wish  that  some  one  of  your  readers  would 
inform  me  by  what  law  Confederate  priests, 
now  in  England,  minister  in  our  churches; 
and  whether  those  who  allow  them  to  do  so 
are  not  unintentionally  incurring  severe  pen- 
alties. The  act  of  Parliament  which  allows 
American  clergy  to  take  duty  here  expressly 
names  priests  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
States.  These  men  ostentatiously  say,  "  We 
do  not  belong,  and  we  never  will  belong,  to 
the  Church  of  the  United  States."  They, 
therefore,  are  precisely  in  the  same  condition 
as  were  American  and  Scotch  clergy  befow 
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the  Relief  act.  Clearly,  then,  they  get  no 
permieeion  from  that  act.  Of  course,  the 
whole  subject  of  such  an  act  is  humiliating 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Church  ;  yet  an  Eras- 
tian  check  would  perhaps  be  no  unfitting 
punishment  to  the  miserable  Erastianism 
which  would  rend  the  Church  because  the 
State  was  divided.  J.  M.  Neale. 

Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead, 
Aug.  6,  1863. 

To  the  above  communication  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  replied  at  great  length  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Guardian ;  and  to  a  single  sentence 
of  his  letter  there  came  the  following  crush- 
ing rejoinder  from  the  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hole  : — 

Sir, — In  the  letter  of  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  there  is  an  expression 
which ,  as  in  frequent  use  by  advocates  of  the 
Southern  cause,  and  as  calculated  to  give  an 
impression  not  entirely  consistent  with  fact, 
I  am  unwilling  to  let  pass  without  comment. 

Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  give  me  yet 
once  more  space  for  a  few  lines  ?  The  expres- 
sion I  allude  to  is  that  in  which  Bishop  Pv>lk 
is  spoken  of  as  "  having  taken  up  arms  in 
what  he  considered  a  sacred  defensive  cause, 
pro  aris  etfocis.^^ 

Now,  we  all  know  how  close  are  the  domes- 
tic ties  among  us,  and  how  quick  is  the  re- 
sponse in  English  minds  to  any  allusion  sug- 
gestive of  our  national  attachment  to  our 
homes,  but  I  must  protest  against  the  throw- 
ing a  sentimental  halo  of ' '  hearths  and  homes  ' ' 
over  a  cause  which,  when  divested  of  any 
such  covering,  must  exhibit  to  all  candid  and 
unprejudiced  minds  the  darkest  and  most  re- 
pulsive features. 

Let  us  take  a  few  facts  which  I  can  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  gainsay. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  war.  Bishop 
Polk  was  one  of  the  largest  slaveholders  and 
wealthiest  planters  in  the  Southern  States  : 
was  it  for  the  sacred  ties  of  home,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  system  by  which  the  labor 
of  his  estate  was  done  at  an  almost  nominal 
cost  that  this  warlike  prelate  took  up  arms  ? 

x\gain,  the  experience  of  the  most  recent 
visitors  to  the  Southern  States  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  even  on 
the  plantations  most  favored  by  kind  and  in- 
dulgent masters,  is  that  of  the  most  utter  deg- 
radation— moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual ; 
that  whilst  sufficiently  well  fed  and  clothed 
to  enable  them  to  perform  their  work,  their 
owners'  care  ceases  here ;  that  education  is 
entirely  discouraged,  religion  not  approved 
of, — for  both  these  would  tend  to  make  these 
human  cattle  think  and  be  discontented, — 
cohabitation  between  the  sexes  without  the 
marriage  tie  connived  at  for  obvious  reasons. 


Is  it  for  a  cause  which  seeks  to  perpetuate, 
and  still  more  to  extend j  a  system  such  as  this, 
and  which  has  for  this  very  end  provoked  all 
these  horrors  of  civil  war  among  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  people  that  we  are  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  Englishmen  by  sentimental 
appeals  to  the  sacred  calls  of  home  ties? 
What  is  this  war  in  effect  but  an  outbreak  of 
the  long-smouldering  jealousy  of  the  South- 
ern States,  against  the  growing  influence  of 
abolition  feeling,  and  how  can  we  strictly  call 
a  war  "  defensive  ^^  which  was  not  merely  im- 
mediately provoked,  but  had  been  long  and 
secretly  meditated  and  prepared  by  those  who 
are  now  reaping  the  reward  of  those  whose 
own  sin  is  made  their  terrible  chastisement? 

And  yet  one  more  fact.  About  two  years 
since  a  cargo  of  nine  hundred  slaves  was 
brought  over  from  the  x\frican  coast  by  John 
B.  Gordon,  of  whom  three  hundred  died  on 
the  voyage.  We  may  imagine  the  unuttera- 
ble horrors  of  that  passage.  The  miserable 
tool  of  Southern  avarice  was  hung  by  order 
of  the  Lincoln  Administration,  but  for  those 
who  employed  him  we  find  no  condemnation. 

Thanking  you  much  for  your  insertion  of 
my  last,  I  am,  etc.,  J.  E.  Hol£. 

Washford  Pyne  Rectory, 
Aug.  24,  1863. 


A  WARNING  TO  THE  BRITISIH  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

One  of  the  strongest  protests  that  has  been 
made  against  the  outfit  of  the  rebel  pirates 
in  British  ports  appears  in  ithe  People^ s  Jour- 
nal of  Dundee,  Scotland : — 

"  Is  IT  Right? — Four  swift  and  powerful 
steamers,  built  under  the  supervision  of  well- 
known  Confederate  oflicers,  to  the  order  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  and  thoroughly 
equipped  for  war,  in  and  from  our  seaports, 
have  now  almost  cleared  the  seas  of  the  ships 
of  a  maritime  power  whose  merchant  marine 
is  equal  to  our  own.  These  four  vessels, 
paid  for  in  British  gold,  constructed  by  Brit- 
ish ship-builders,  equipped  in  British  ports, 
and  manned  by  British  sailors,  now  cruise 
on  their  work  of  destruction,  with  the  Brit- 
ish flag  hoisted  as  a  decoy  for  the  entrapping 
of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  four  privateers,  only  two,  the  Florida 
and  the  Southerner,  have  ever  been  in  a  Con- 
federate seaport.  They  are  all  entirely  Brit- 
ish in  their  design  and  outfit.  They  belong 
to  no  recognized  State ;  they  obey  no  recog- 
nized law ;  they  have  no  status  as  the  war- 
ships of  any  sovereign  power.  British  from 
their  keel  to  their  pennants,  they  have  nothing 
Confederate  about  them  except  the  colorable 
pretext  of   a  so-called   commission  from  an 
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inBurgent  subject  of  the  United  States.  Built 
in  defiance  of  our  municipal  law,  equipped 
under  cover  of  untruths,  got  out  of  our  ports 
clandestinely,  and  without  any  legal  clear- 
ance, and  now  engaged  in  burning  ships  on 
suspicion,  and  without  that  legal  testing  of 
their  captures  which  the  usage,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  law  of  nations  require,  these  four 
incendiaries  are  making  a  war-history  which, 
in  turn,  will  ultimately  create  a  war,  for  they 
are  not  only  firing  the  ships  of  one  of  the 
world's  mightiest  nations,  but  they  are,  at 
the  same  time,  lighting  in  the  heart  of  that 
proud  and  powerful  nation  a  fire  of  hatred 
which  assuredly  will  not  die  out  in  this  gen- 
eration nor  in  the  next. 

"  These  things  are  simple  facts.  Ameri- 
can captains,  bronzed  with  tropical  suns  and 
gray  with  age, — men  who  have  braved  fevers 
and  storms  in  acquiring  a  property  in  their 
fine  ships, — are  returning  to  their  homes  by 
dozens,  ruined  men — men  beggared  by  the 
incendiarism  of  privateers  fitted  out  by  Eng- 
lish members  of  Parliament,  in  open  and  im- 
pudent contravention  of  English  law.  And 
while  all  this  is  the  case,  there  is  on  our 
statute-book  an  enactment  which  decrees 
punishment  for  all  who  furnish  or  fit  out 
such  privateers,  or  who  "attempt"  to  fur- 
nish such,  or  who  "aid  or  assist"  in  any 
attempt  to  furnish  such,  or  who  are  so  much 
as  ' '  concerned  in ' '  the  aiding  or  assisting 
of  those  who  attempt  to  furnish  such.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  tightly  drawn  law,  which 
thus  includes  not  the  chief  criminal  alone, 
but  all,  down  to  three  removals  of  those  who 


have  the  remotest  complicity  in  his  guilt, 
more  vessels  of  a  similar  kind  are  being  built, 
and  the  ofiender  is  received  in  Parliament 
with  cheers. 

' '  This  is  a  serious  state  of  things.  We  are 
drifting  towards  a  war  in  which  the  right 
will  not  be  with  us — a  war  of  portentous  di- 
mensions, in  which  the  working  class  will 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  governing  class- — 
a  struggle  of  giants  into  which  Britain,  con- 
demned by  millions  of  her  own  children,  will 
not  be  able  to  throw  her  undivided  power.  At 
so  grave  a  juncture,  we  beg  of  our  readers  to 
remember  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
for  at  this  time  statesmanship  does  not  con- 
sist in  answering  with  the  quibbles  of  a  coun- 
try attorney  the  just  complaints  of  an  angry 
nation,  but  in  dealing  out  to  that  nation  a 
measure  of  justice  at  least  as  complete  as  that 
which  we  have  received  at  its  hands.  If  con- 
siderations of  honor  have  no  power  to  move 
the  nation,  considerations  of  interest  should 
do  so.  It  is  for  the  people  to  consider  whether, 
in  the  midst  of  peace  and  prosperity,  they 
wish  to  fan  among  their  kindred  of  the  West 
those  fires  of  indignation  which  threaten  to 
become  uncontrollable.  It  is  for  working  men 
to  ponder  whether  they  will  idly  stand  by  and 
see  their  industrial  interests  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  two  or  three  ship-builders,  and  a 
great  nation  wronged  to  gratify  the  preju- 
dices of  a  class.  It  is  for  good-  men  of  all 
ranks  to  oppose  a  policy  which  threatens  to 
throw  away  peace  and  plenty  in  the  purchase 
of  present  privation,  prospective  disaster,  and 
perpetual  disgrace." 


The  current  number  of  the  Zeitschrfit  fur 
allgemeine  Erdkunde  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting we  have  seen  for  some  time.  •  Among  the 
contents  we  notice  a  description  of  the  Discovery 
and  Exploration  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
1492  to  1543,  by  Kohl  ;  Letters  from  Steudner 
to  Barth  ;  Stcudner's  Description  of  his  journey 
to  Gondar  ;  Kersten  and  Decken's  Ascent  of  the 
Kilimandjaro,  etc.  A  very  welcome  addition  is 
the  index  to  all  the  papers,  maps,  and  miscella- 
nea contained  in  the  entu-e  collection  of  this  val- 
uable periodical. 


The  first  rather  bulky  volume  of  Neumann's 
long  expected  "Geschichte  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  von  Amerika"  has  been  published  at 
Berlin.  It  contains  the  History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  colony  to 
the  Presidentship  of  Jefferson. 


Mr.  Hetwood  of  Manchester  has  issued  a 
prospectus  of  a  "  Memorial  Edition  of  Shak- 
speare,"  to  be  called  the  "  Reference  Shak- 
speare,"  "  a  self-interpretative  "  edition,  on  the 
plan  of  the  "Reference  Bible."  The  editor  is 
Mr.  John  B.  Marsh,  the  author  of  "  Sayings 
from  Shakspeare." 


The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Dr.  Lubarsch's 
"  Secret  Memoirs  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte," 
published  in  German  under  the  assumed  name 
of  L.  Schubar,  have  just  appeared  at  Berlin, 
containing  "  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Napo- 
leon lU." 


In  February  last  Australia  added  to  her  liter- 
ature a  Medical  and  Surgical  Review ,  published 
monthly,  the  fourth  number  of  which  has  just 
reached  this  country. 


LIFE    IN    HEAVEN. 
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From  The  London  Review. 
LIFE  IN  HEAVEN.* 

>  This  little  book  is  a  curious,  and  perhaps 
a  well-meant  performance.  There  are  many 
things  in  the  Bible  which  people  take  little 
or  no  account  of,  and  yet  concerning  which 
some  remarkable  things  are  written.  The 
author  touches  upon  some  of  them.  Upon 
the  angels,  for  instance,  he  writes  : — 

"  The  Scriptures,  however,  make  known  to 
us  much  incidentally  respecting  these  angels 
of  God  :  that  they  were  created  before  the 
earth  was,  or  man  was  formed  ;  for  when  God, 
on  the  morning  of  creation,  summoned  into 
existence  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  '  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy  ;' — that  heaven  is  their 
usual  habitation  and  home,  where  they  are 
made  glad  by  a  habitual  and  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  face  of  God  :  '  Take  heed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  :  for  I  say 
unto  you.  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  al- 
ways behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  ;' — that  they  differ  in  rank — angels, 
archangels,  principalities,  powers,  cherubim, 
.  seraphim  ; — that  their  rank  in  heaven  is  high 
— sons  of  God,  morning  stars,  undying  cour- 
tiers in  the  high  palace  of  eternity  ; — that 
their  form  is  beautiful  and  their  appearance 
bright ;  '  And  I  saw  another  mighty  angel 
come  down  from  heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud; 

*  "  Life  in  Heaven."  By  the  Author  of  "Heaven 
our  Home"  and  "  Meet  for  Heaven."  London  :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshal,  &  Co.     Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Nimmo. 


and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face 
was  as  it  were  the  sun ,  and  his  feet  as  pillars 
of  fire  ;' — that  they  are  immortal,  and  will 
thus  never  die  :  '  Neither  can  they  die  any 
more :  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels ; 
and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  chil- 
dren of  the  resurrection  ;' — that  their  number 
is  very  great  :  '  The  chariots  of  God  are 
twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels  : 
the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai,  in  the 
holy  place  : '  '  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne, 
and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders  :  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand, and  thousands  of  thousands;' — that 
they  join  in  the  worship  of  God  :  '  And  all 
the  angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and 
about  the  elders  and  the  four  beasts,  and  fell 
before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and  wor- 
shipped God,  saying,  Amen  :  Blessing,  and 
glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
honor,  and  power,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever  :  Amen  ; ' — that  they  hold 
converse,  and  are  able  to  communicate  intel- 
ligence to  the  members  of  the  human  Aimily  : 
'  And  the  angel  said  unto  them ,  Fear  not : 
for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people  ;' — that  they 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  us  :  '  Likewise,  I  say 
unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  ever  one  sinner  that  repenteth  ;' 
— that  they  are  our  guardians  here  during 
life,  and  bear  us  home  to  heaven  at  death. 
In  heaven,  angels  will  associate  with  us  for 
eternity,  and  will  freely  communicate  to  us 
what  they  have  seen  and  what  they  know  of 
the  ways  and  works  of  God." 


M.  Ebnest  Havet's  article  on  Kenan's  •*  Vie 
de  Jesus,"  reprinted  from  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  with  a  preface,  is  just  published  at  Paris 
under  the  title,  "  JesHS  dans  I'Histoire,  Examen 
de  la  '  Vie  de  Jesus  *  de  M.  Renan,"  and  has 
called  forth,  from  the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Nimes, 
"  Un  Panegyriste  de  M.  Renan  :  Lettre  Pastor- 
ale contre  un  Article  de  la  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  par  Ernest  Havet." 


"The  Dark  Houses  of  London"  is  the  title 
of  a  forthcoming  volume  by  G.  Rasch,  the  author 
of  "  Garibaldi,  the  Sword  of  Italy."  It  is  to  be 
&  pendant  to  the  *'  Dark  Houses  of  Berlin,"  and 
will  contain  sketches  of  Bedlam,  Newgate,  Mill- 
bank,  the  Tower-prisons,  etc. 


Dr.  (Esterlt  of  Gottingen  gives  us  **  Der 
Gottesdienst  der  Englischen  und  der  Deutschen 
Kirche,"  an  attempt  to  bring  about  uniformity 
of  worship  in  the  Protestant  Churches  of  both 
countries. 


A  German  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  East,"  by  Arial,  supposed  to 
be  a  high  Austrian  personage,  is  causing  a  cer- 
tain sensation  in  Germany. 


M.  Charles  Expilly,  author  of  "  Le  Bresil 
tel  qui'il  est,"  has  in  the  press,  to  appear  on  the 
3d  of  October,  "Les  Femmes  et  les  Moeurs  de 
Bresil." 


Ben  Jonson's  works  are  being  translated  into 
French  by  E.  Lafond. 
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MY  HOME. 

The  evening  hours  are  here — the  hours  I  prize. 
The  day's  work  over,   all   my  thoughts  are 

turned 
To  the  sweet  rest  which  head  and  hands  have 
earned — 
To  her  who  is  so  pleasant  in  my  eyes. 

A  mile  of  road,  a  sinuous  shady  lane, 

A  patch  of  wood,  a  bridge — there  stands  my 

home  ; 
No  fairer  ever  yet  in  gilded  tome 
Was    pencilled ;    through    the  parlor  window- 
frame 

I  see  the  picture  that  adorns  its  walls, 
Gi'aces  each  room,  graces  my  inner  life — 
The  picture  of  a  happy  poor  man's  wife  : 

I  hear  the  welcome  from  her  lip  that  falls. 

Ere  yet  the  sun  drops  in  the  little  brook. 
Into  the  wood  we  take  an  hour's  soft  stroll. 
Or,  seated  there,  perchance  some  mighty  soul 

Communes  with  ours  from  his  undying  book. 

For  chiefly  after  all  the  cares  of  day, 
I  love  to  hear  her  read  those  trees  among  : 
I  often  think  the  wild  birds  stay  their  song. 

To  listen  to  a  yet  more  thrilling  lay. 

Not  all  alone  we  wander  o'er  the  sward  : 

A  little  merry  sprite,  half  black,  half  "  tan," 
More  than  a  dog,  and  yet  not  quite  a  man, 

Is  our  companion,  jester,  friend,  and  guard. 

Just  half-way  up  the  road  a  gentle  rise 

Reveals  the  lane,  and  there,  with  mingled  hope 
And  fear,  I  search  each  grassy  curve  and  slope 

For  her  who  is  so  pleasant  in  my  eyes. 

She  often  comes  to  meet  me  :  will  she  come. 
And  stand  just  in  the  corner  of  the  lane  ? 
She  is  my  Home  !     Oh  !  wi)l  she  come  again, 

^Vnd  make  me,  by  her  coming,  nearer  home  ? 

'Twas  thus  in  early  days  we  used  to  meet. 

Yes  ! — that  small  speck  has  grown  a  flutt'ring 

dress. 
While  the  broad  space  between   is  growing 
less, — 
My  busy  eyes  and  heart  outstrip  my  feet. 

And  while  my  heart  and  eyes  my  steps  outrun. 
My  thoughts  o'erleap  the  present,  and  my 

fears 
Say,  "  will  it  be  thus,  too,  in  coming  years, 

When  evening  falls  and  the  day's  work  is  done  ? 

Will  she  still  wander  with  me  in  the  wood, 
Still  meet  me  in  the  corner  of  the  lane  ? 
Or  shall  I  have  to  look  for  her  in  vain. 

And  live  alone  on  Memory's  meagre  food  ?  " 

Albert  B. 
— Once  a  Week. 


THE  SHEEP  AND   THE    GOAT. 

Not  all  the  streets  that  London  builds 

Can  hide  the  sky  and  sun. 
Shut  out  the  winds  from  o'er  the  fields 
Or  hide  the  scent  the  hay-swath  yields. 

All  night,  when  work  is  done. 


And  here  and  there  an  open  spot 

Lies  bare  to  light  and  dark  ; 
Where  grass  receives  the  wanderer  hot. 
Where  trees  are  growing,  houses  not  ; — 
One  is  the  Regent's  Park. 


Soft  creatures,  with  ungentle  guides, 

God's  sheep  from  hill  and  plain. 
Are  gathered  here  in  living  tides. 
Lie  panting  on  their  woolly  sides. 
Or  crop  the  grass  amain. 

And  from  the  lane  and  court  and  den,   ^ 

In  ragged  skirts  and  coats. 
Come  hither  tiny  sons  of  men. 
Wild  things,  untaught  of  book  or  pen. 

The  little  human  goats. 

One  hot  and  cloudless  summer  day, 

A  poor  o'er-driven  sheep 
Had  come  a  long  and  dusty  way  : 
Throbbing  with  thirst  the  creature  lay — 

A  panting,  helpless  heap. 

But  help  is  nearer  than  we  know 

For  ills  of  every  name  : 
Flagged  enough  to  scare  the  crow. 
But  with  a  heart  that  pitied  woe, 

A  quick-eyed  ui'chin  came. 

His  heart  to  him  the  medicine  told  : 

He  took  his  little  cap. 
His  only  cup  for  water  cold  : 
He  knew  a  little  it  would  hold — 

It  had  no  holes,  good  hap  ! 

And  to  the  fountain  fast  he  went, 

And  filled  it  high  and  deep. 
Before  he  came  the  half  was  spent ; 
But  half  was  left — life-element — 

To  save  God's  thirsty  sheep. 

0  little  goat,  bom,  bred  in  ill, 

Unfed,  unwashed,  unshorn  ! 
Thou  meet'st  the  sheep  from  breezy  hill. 
Apostle  of  thy  Saviour's  will. 

In  London  wastes  forlorn. 

And  let  men  say  the  thing  they  please, 

My  faith,  though  very  dim. 
Thinks  He  will  say,  who  always  sees. 
In  doing  it  to  one  of  these, 

Thou  didst  it  unto  Him. 

— Crood  Words. 
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AMEN. SOMETHING    LEFT    UNDONE. 


AMEN!— IN  THE  CATHEDRAL,  ST.   AN- 
DREWS. 

Here  stood  the  altar  in  the  ancient  days, 
And  hei-e,  no  priest,  a  stranger  I,  and  lone. 
Stand  silent  on  the  steps  of  mossy  stone, 

Ascended  once  with  highest  notes  of  praise. 

All  silent  on  the  broken  altar-stairs — 

While   through  the   vacant  window  the  blue 
heaven 

Looks  wistful  in,  defrauded  of  the  prayers 
Once  here  in  high  response  and  answer  given. 

0  silent  shrine,  that  knows  no  matin-song. 
Nor  voice  of  vespers  through  the  falling  dew  ! 

0  silent  heart,  distraught  with  echoes  long 
Of  the  past  prayers  that  find  no  voice  in  you  ! 

Listen  !  for  in  the  gales  and  in  the  tides 

That  sweep  and  echo  round  this  northern  shore, 
One  voice  of  old  devotion  evermore, 

Priestlike,  beside  the  fallen  altar  bides. 

The  great  sea  speaks  and  the  wild  winds  reply, 
They  breathe  their  worship  through  the  broken 
aisles  ; 
Nor  change  the  strain  when  lowers  the  wintry 
sky. 
Nor  when  reluctant  summer  chides  and  smiles. 

And  thus  through  all  the  year  they  sigh  and 
say- 
Grave  ministrants,  answering  in  solemn  strain 
Depth  unto  depth  : — Amen  !  Amen  !  Amen  ! 

The  burden  of  the  night  and  of  the  day. 

The  storm's  wild  heart  gives  forth  no  sharper 
cry. 

No  warmer  accents  know  the  summer  calm  ; 
Monotonous  from  changeless  sea  and  sky. 

It  swells  and  falls,  an  everlasting  psalm. 

Amen  !  Amen  !     Dumb  on  the  altar-stairs 
I  kneel,  nor  dare  take  up  a  loftier  part. 
Knowing  full  well  that  in  my  speechless  heart 

The  lauds  are  faint,  and  broken  are  the  prayers. 

Here  once  the  glad  Te  Deum  flung  abroad 
To  heaven  the  music  of  its  matchless  song  ; 

Here  once  the  Miserere  wailed  to  God, 
Joy  ech  jiug  sweet,  and  sorrow  sobbing  long. 

Bat  silent,  silent  now  through  ages  drear. 
In  their  old  consecration  standing  dumb. 

The  holy  walls  rise  sad  to  heaven,  and  hear 
Through   the  long  gloom  those  deeper  voices 
come. 

Voices  that  know  nor  gladness  nor  lament — 
That  th/ill  with  no  desire,  nor  conflict  ken, 
But  evermore,  in  one  profound  Amen, 

To  all  God's  will  and  all  his  ways  consent. 


And  thou,  still  sphere,   where  once  my  altar 
rose — 
Where  lights  burn  bright,  and  sweet  the  Aves 
rang — 


Where  youth,  high  priest  of  all  glad  mysteries, 
sang 
Of  joy  miraculous  and  endless  woes, — 

Listen  !  for  in  the  aching  silence  round. 
O'er  the  lost  lilies  and  the  dying  lights. 

The  same  deep  voices,  with  an  awful  sound. 
Say  their  response  through  all  the  days  and 
nights. 


Here 


more  than  words 


once  the  prayers  were 
could  tell. 
Impatient  wishes  that  besieged  the  sky  ; 
Nor  was  there  dovibt  of  any  miracle. 

Save  that  life's  longings  and  its  hopes  could 
die. 

But  now,  subdued  by  tedious  toils  and  cares. 
Desire  falls  faint — hope  falters  on  the  strain  ; 
And  Time  and  Nature  with  a  deep  Amen, 

Fill  up  the  breaks  and  echoes  of  old  prayers. 

Amen  !     Amen  !    No  warmer  voice  of  praise 
The  ruined  walls,  the  silent  soul,  may  find  ; 
But  0  thou  solemn  sea  and  mournful  wind. 

Take  up  the  burden  of  our  elder  days  ! — 

Amen  !     Our  hearts  are  hushed,  we  frame  again 
No  other  gospel  of  fresh  hopes  in  store. 

But,  weary  of  all  tempests,  join  the  sti-ain 
That  beats  in  grave  accord  on  this  stern  shore. 
Amen  !    Amen  !     Amen  ! 


— Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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SOMETHING  LEFT  UNDONE. 

Br  HEKRY  W.    LONGFELLOW. 

Labok  with  what  zeal  we  will, 
Something  still  remains  undone. 

Something,  uncompleted  still. 
Waits  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

By  the  bedside,  on  the  stair. 
At  the  threshold,  near  the  gates. 

With  its  menace,  or  its  prayer, 
Like  a  mendicant  it  waits  : 

Waits,  and  will  not  go  away, — 
Waits,  and  will  not  be  gainsaid. 

By  the  cares  of  yesterday 
Each  to-day  is  heavier  made. 

Till  at  length  it  is,  or  seems. 

Greater  than  our  strength  can  bear,— 
As  the  burden  of  our  dreams. 

Pressing  on  us  everywhere  ; 

And  we  sta,nd  from  day  to  day 
Like  the  dwarfs  of  times  gone  by, 

Who,  as  Northern  legends  say, 
On  their  shoulders  held  the  sky. 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 
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From  The  Reader. 
NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  ON  ENGLAND 
AND  THE  ENGLISH. 

Our  Old  Home.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Author  of"  Transformations,""  TheScar- 
let  Letter,"  etc.  In  Two  Volumes.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Our  Old  Home  "  Mr. 
Hawthorne  has  here  published,  both  for  his 
American  fellow-countrymen  and  for  our- 
selves,  two  volumes  of  descriptive  sketches  of 
England  and  the  English,  compiled  from 
notes  made  in  his  journals  during  the  years 
he  recently  spent  among  us  in  his  capacity 
as  Consul  for  the  United  States  in  Liverpool. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  significant.  The 
Americans,  one  and  all,  still  think  of  Eng- 
land as  their  Old  Home.  "  After  all  these 
bloody  wars  and  vindictive  animosities,"  sajs 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  *'  we  have  still  an  unspeak- 
able yearning  towards  England.  When  our 
forefathers  left  the  old  home,  they  pulled  up 
many  of  their  roots,  but  trailed  along  with 
them  others  which  were  never  snapped  asun- 
der by  the  tug  of  such  a  lengthening  distance, 
nor  have  been  torn  out  of  the  original  soil  by 
the  violence  of  subsequent  struggles,  nor 
severed  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Even  so 
late  as  these  days,  they  remain  entangled 
with  our  heart-strings,  and  might  often  have 
influenced  our  national  course  like  the  tiller- 
ropes  of  a  ship,  if  the  rough  gripe  of  England 
had  been  capable  of  managing  so  sensitive  a 
kind  of  machinery."  It  must  be  plain  to  all 
who  have  read  Mr.  Hawthorn's  previous 
books  that  there  is  no  American  in  whose 
genius  these  fibres  of  lingering  connection 
with  the  old  country  are  more  firmly  knitted 
than  in  his  ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  no 
American  could  have  been  more  welcome  in 
England  in  the  representative  capacity  in 
which  he  was  sent  hither,  it  is  probable,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  America  could  have  sent 
no  one  more  thoroughly  fitted  to  walk  with 
meditative  enjoyment  over  our  English  acres, 
note  their  picturesque  features,  and  lovingly 
exhaust  their  antique  lore.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  American  from  whom  a  book  about  Enir- 
land  would  be  expected  with  more  affection- 
ate interest  and  with  higher  anticipations  of 
pleasure  than  from  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
He  is  a  favorite  with  us  all.  Whatever  faults 
we  have  to  find  with  other  American  writers, 
we  all  think  him  charming.  In  his  writings 
we  find  none  of  the  grotesque  braggartism  of 


thought,  word,  and  metaphor,  none  of  the 
Mississippi-bred  eloquence,  which  disgusts  us 
so  often  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  some 
even  6f  his  most  celebrated  countrymen,  but, 
along  with  a  genuine  and  original  power  of  in- 
tellect and  of  fancy,  all  the  grace,  delicacy, 
and  subtle  ease  and  proportionateness  of  ex- 
pression to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  by 
our  best  native  writers.  We  should  take  to 
him  as  readily,  and  with  as  little  fear  of  offence 
to  our  literary  taste  as  to  De  Quincey  or  Leigh 
Hunt  or  Thackeray,  or  any  other  of  our  most 
silver-tongued  English  authors,  and  yet  with 
the  certainty  that  it  would  not  be  De  Quincey 
or  Leigh  Hunt  or  Thackeray  that  we  should 
be  reading,  but  precisely  the  ximerican  Haw- 
thorne. 

Well,  the  present  is  a  beautiful  book,  and 
worthy  of  Hawthorne.  If  you  want  to  see 
how  a  real  artist  and  man  of  genius  can  de- 
scribe his  tours  and  register  his  impressions 
of  people  and  scenery,  as  compared  with  a 
traveller  of  the  Koch  species  "doing"  a 
country  systematically  for  the  purposes  of  a 
book,  you  can  find  no  better  specimen  of  the 
superior  method  than  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  indeed,  does  not  in  any  sense, 
"  do  "  England  in  their  pages.  He  does  not, 
divide  England,  or  Great  Britain,  as  in  the 
maps  of  the  guide-books  for  tourists,  into 
squares  and  districts,  and  devote  a  chapter  to 
each  district  or  square  until  the  whole  is 
surveyed.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  trav- 
elled over  our  country  in  that  manner  while 
he  was  here  on  his  long  visit.  In  these  vol- 
umes, at  least,  it  is  but  a  few  spots  of  the 
British  territory  that  he  touches  with  his 
reminiscences  ;  and,  were  his  journeys  over 
that  territory  during  the  period  of  his  consul- 
ship to  be  indicated  on  a  map  from  these  vol- 
umes alone,  the  line  would  be  a  very  inter- 
rupted one,  and  would  cross  but  a  portion 
here  and  there  of  the  total  surface.  Liver- 
pool, as  the  seat  of  his  consulate,  was  his 
head-quarters  ;  and  the  first  chapter  is  about 
Liverpool,  or  leather  about  his  consulate  there, 
and  the  queer  sorts  of  business  which  it  de- 
volved upon  him.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
in  vacation-times,  he  used  to  reside  a  good 
deal  in  Leamington  ;  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  excursions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Leamington — more  particu- 
larly to  Warwick  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 
We  follow  him,  also,  to  Oxford  and  its  envi- 
rons.   Then  there  are  leaps  away  in  one 
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direction,  to  Lichfield,  and  in  another,  to  Lin- 
coln and  Boston ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  a 
rapid  excursion  into  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land. Ere  he  left  England,  he  seems  to  have 
shifted  his  quarters  for  a  time  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Blackheath  and  Greenwich,  and 
so  to  have  been  able  to  plunge  into  London 
when  he  liked.  There  are  hints  in  the  book 
of  visits  to  other  parts  of  England  than  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  and  probably  in 
his  journal  there  are  recollections  of  many 
spots  not  named,  or  merely  named  in  these 
volumes  f  but  so  far  as  the  volumes  are  con- 
cerned, the  above  is  the  outline,  Here  may 
seem  meagre  promise  enough  ;  but  let  any 
one  who  thinks  the  promise  meagre  read  the 
book,  and  he  will  find  it  rich,  beyond  most, 
in  quaint  fact,  in  description  of  scenery,  in 
autobiographic  anecdote,  in  reflection,  in  hu- 
mor, and  in  fancy.  A  few  extracts  must 
serve  to  suggest  the  variety  of  this  rich- 
ness : — 

"  A  Consular  Experience. — A  parcel  of  let- 
ters had  been  accumulating  at  the  Consulate 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  directed  to  a  certain 
doctor  of  divinity,  who  had  left  America 
by  a  sailing-packet  and  was  still  upon  the 
sea.  In  due  time  the  vessel  arrived,  arid  the 
reverend  doctor  paid  me  a  visit.  He  was  a 
fine-looking  middle-aged  gentleman,  a  perfect 
model  of  clerical  propriety,  scholar-like,  yet 
with  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world  rather 
than  a  student,  though  overspread  with  the 
graceful  sanctity  of  a  popular  metropolitan 
divine,  a  part  of  whose  duty  it  might  be  to 
exemplify  the  natural  accordance  between 
Christianity  and  good  breeding.  He  seemed 
a  little  excited,  as  an  American  is  apt  to  on 
first  arrivino;  in  Eno-land,  but  conversed  with 
intelligence  as  well  as  animation,  making 
himself  so  agreeable  that  his  visit  stood  out 
in  consIderal3le  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
my  daily  commonplace.  As  I  learned  from 
authentic  sources,  he  was  somewhat  distin- 
guished in  his  own  region  for  fervor  and  elo- 
quence in  the  pulpit,  but  was  now  compelled 
to  relinquish  it  temporarily  for  the  purpose 
of  renovating  his  impaired  health  by  an  ex- 
tensive tour  in  Europe.  Promising  to  dine 
with  me,  he  took  up  his  bundle  of  letters 
and  went  away.  The  doctor,  however,  failed 
to  make  his  appearance  at  dinner-time,  or  to 
apologize  the  next  day  for  his  absence  ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  more,  I  for- 
got all  about  him,  concluding  that  he  must 
have  set  forth  on  his  continental  travels,  the 
plan  of  which  he  had  sketched  out  at  our  in- 
terview. But,  by  and  by,  I  received  a  call 
from  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  which  he 


had  arrived.  He  was  in  some  alarm  about 
his  passenger,  whose  luggage  remained  on 
shipboard,  but  of  whom  nothing  had  been 
heard  or  seen  since  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture from  the  consulate.  We  conferred 
together,  the  captain  and  I,  about  the  expe- 
diency of  setting  the  police  on  the  traces  (if 
any  were  found)  of  our  vanished  friend  ;  but 
it  struck  me  that  the  good  captain  was  sin- 
gularly reticent,  and  that  there  was  some- 
thing a  little  mysterious  in  a  few  points  that 
he  hinted  at  rather  than  expressed  ;  so  that, 
scrutinizing  the  affair  carefully,  I  surmised 
that  the  intimacy  of  life  on  shipboard  might 
have  taught  him  more  about  the  reverend 
gentleman  than,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  reveal.  At  home,  in 
our  native  country,  I  would  have  looked  to 
the  doctor's  personal  safety,  and  left  his 
reputation  to  take  care  of  itself,  knowing 
that  the  good  fame  of  a  thousand  saintly 
clergymen  would  amply  dazzle  out  any  lam- 
entable spot  on  a  single  brother's  character. 
But,  in  scornful  and  invidious  England,  on 
the  idea  that  the  credit  of  the  sacred  office 
was  measurably  intrusted  to  my  discretion, 
I  could  not  endure,  for  the  sake  of  American 
doctors  of  divinity  generally,  that  this  par- 
ticular doctor  should  cut  an  ignoble  figure  in 
the  police  reports  of  the  English  newspapers, 
except  at  the  last  necessity.  The  clerical 
body,  I  flatter  myself,  will  acknowledge  that 
I  acted  on  their  own  principle.  Besides,  it 
was  now  too  late  ;  the  mischief  and  violence, 
if  any  had  been  impending,  were  not  of  a 
kind  which  it  requires  the  better  part  of  a 
week  to  perpetrate  ;  and,  to  sum  up  the  en- 
tire matter,  I  felt  certain,  from  a  good  deal 
of  somewhat  similar  experience,  that,  if  the 
missing  doctor  still  breathed  this  vital  air, 
he  would  turn  up  at  the  consulate  as  soon 
as  his  money  should  be  stolen  or  spent.  Pre- 
cisely a  week  after  this  reverend  person's 
disappearance,  there  came  to  my  office  a  tall, 
middle-aged  gentleman  in  a  blue  military 
surtout,  braided  at  the  seams,  but  out  at  the 
elbows,  and  as  shabby  as  if  the  wearer  had 
been  bivouacking  in  it  throughout  a  Crimean 
campaign.  It  was  buttoned  up  to  the  very 
chin,  except  where  three  or  four  of  the  but- 
tons were  lost ;  nor  was  there  any  glimpse 
of  a  white  shirt-collar  illuminating  the  rusty 
black  cravat.  A  grisly  moustache  was  just 
beginning  to  roughen  the  stranger's  upper 
lip.  He  looked  disreputal)le  to  the  last  de- 
gree, but  still  had  a  ruined  air  of  good  so- 
ciety glimmering  about  him,  like  a  few 
specks  of  polish  on  a  sword-blade  that  has 
lain  corroding  in  a  mud-puddle.  I  took  hira 
to  be  some  American  marine  officer,  of  dissi- 
pated habits,  or  perhaps  a  cashiered  British 
major,  stumbling  into  the  wrong  quarters 
through  the  unrectlfied  bewilderment  of  last 
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Dight's  debauch.  He  greeted  me,  however, 
with  polite  familiarity,  as  though  we  had 
been  previously  acquainted ;  whereupon  I 
drew  coldly  back  (as  sensible  people  natu- 
rally do,  whether  from  strangers  or  former 
friends,  when  too  evidently  at  odds  with  for- 
tune) ,  and  requested  to  know  wloo  my  visitor 
might  be,  and  what  was  his  business  at  the 
consulate.  'Am  I  then  so  changed?'  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  vast  depth  of  tragic  indig- 
nation ;  and,  after  a  little  blind  and  bewil- 
dered talk,  behold !  the  truth  flashed  upon 
me,  it  Avas  the  doctor  of  divinity  !  If  I  had 
meditated  a  scene  or  a  coup  de  theatre,  I  could 
not  have  contrived  a  more  effectual  one  than 
by  this  simple  and  genuine  difficulty  of  rec- 
ognition. The  poor  divine  must  have  felt 
that  he  had  lost  his  personal  identity  through 
the  misadventures  of  one  little  week.  And, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  did  look  as  if,  like  Job, 
on  account  of  his  especial  sanctity,  he  had 
been  delivered  over  to  the  direst  temptations 
of  Satan,  and,  proving  weaker  than  the  man 
of  Uz,  the  arch-enemy  had  been  empowered 
to  drag  him  through  Tophet,  transforming 
him  in  the  process  from  the  most  decorous 
of  metropolitan  clergymen  into  the  rowdiest 
and  dirtiest  of  disbanded  officers.  1  never 
fathomed  the  mystery  of  his  military  cos- 
tume, but  conjectured  that  a  lurking  sense 
of  fitness  had  induced  him  to  exchange  his 
clerical  garments  for  this  habit  of  a  sinner ; 
nor  can  I  tell  precisely  into  what  pitfall,  not 
more  of  vice  than  terrible  calamity,  he  had 
precipitated  himself, — being  more  than  satis- 
lied  to  know  that  the  outcasts  of  society  can 
sink  no  lower  than  this  poor,  desecrated 
wretch  had  sunk.  .  .  .  To  conclude  this 
wretched  story,  the  poor  doctor  of  divinity, 
having  been  robbed  of  all  his  money  in  this 
little  airing  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety, 
was  easily  persuaded  to  give  up  the  intended 
tour  and  return  to  his  bereaved  flock,  who, 
very  probably,  were  thereafter  conscious  of 
an  increased  unction  in  his  soul-stirring  elo- 
quence, Avithout  suspecting  the  aAvful  depths 
into  which  their  pastor  had  dived  in  quest 
of  it.  His  voice  is  now  silent.  I  leave  it  to 
members  of  his  own  profession  to  decide 
whether  it  was  better  for  him  thus  to  sin 
outright,  and  so  to  be  let  into  the  miserable 
secret  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  or  to 
have  gone  through  life  outwardly  unspotted, 
making  tlie  first  discovery  of  his  latent  evil 
at  the  judgment-seat.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  his  dire  calamity,  as  both  he  and  I  re- 
garded it,  might  have  been  the  only  method 
by  which  precisely  such  a  man  as  himself, 
and  so  situated,  could  be  redeemed.  He  has 
learned,  ere  now,  how  that  matter  stood." 

''^  Lillington  Churchyard,  near  Leammgton. 
— A  well-trodden  path  led  across  the  church- 
yard ;  and,  the  gate  being  on  the  latch,  we 


entered,  and  walked  round  among  the  graves 
and  monuments.  The  latter  were  chiefly 
headstones,  none  of  which  were  very  old,  so 
far  as  was  discoverable  by  the  dates ;  some, 
indeed,  in  so  ancient  a  cemetery,  were  dis- 
agreeably new,  with  inscriptions  glittering 
like  sunshine,  in  gold  letters.  The  ground 
must  have  been  dug  over  and  over  again  in- 
numerable times,  until  the  soil  is  made  up  of 
what  was  once  human  clay,  out  of  which 
have  sprung  successive  crops  of  gravestones, 
that  flourish  their  allotted  time,  and  disap- 
pear like  the  weeds  and  flowers  in  their 
briefer  period.  The  English  climate  is  very 
unfavorable  to  the  endurance  of  memorials 
in  the  open  air.  Twenty  years  of  it  suffice 
to  give  as  much  antiquity  of  aspect,  whether 
to  tombstone  or  edifice,  as  a  hundred  years 
of  our  own  drier  atmosphere — so  soon  do  the 
drizzly  rains  and  constant  moisture  corrode 
the  surface  of  marble  or  freestone.  Sculp- 
tured edges  lose  their  sharpness  in  a  year  or 
two  ;  yellow  lichens  overspread  a  beloved 
name,  and  obliterate  it  while  it  is  yet  fresh 
upon  some  survivor's  heart.  Time  gnaws  an 
English  gravestone  with  wonderful  appetite ; 
and,  when  the  inscription  is  quite  illegible, 
the  sexton  takes  the  useless  slab  away,  and 
perhaps  makes  a  hearthstone  of  it,  and  digs 
up  the  unripe  bones  which  it  ineffectually 
tried  to  memorialize,  and  gives  the  bed  to 
another  sleeper.  In  the  Charter  Street  bur- 
ial-ground at  Salem,  and  in  the  old  grave- 
yard on  the  hill  at  Ipswich,  I  have  seen  more 
ancient  gravestones  with  legible  inscriptions 
on  them  than  in  any  English  church3'ard. 
And  yet  this  same  ungenial  climate,  hostile 
as  it  generally  is  to  the  long  remembrance  of 
departed  people,  has  sometimes  a  lovely  way 
of  dealing  with  the  records  on  certain  monu- 
ments that  lie  horizontally  in  the  open  air. 
The  rain  falls  into  the  deep  incisions  of  the 
letters,  and  has  scarcely  time  to  be  tlried 
away  before  another  shower  sprinkles  the  flat 
stone  again,  and  replenishes  those  little  res- 
ervoirs. The  unseen,  mysterious  seeds  of 
mosses  find  their  way  into  the  lettered  fur- 
rows, and  are  made  to  germinate  by  the  con- 
tinental moisture  and  watery  sunshine  of  the 
English. sky  ;  and,  by  and  by,  in  a  year,  or 
two  years,  or  many  years,  behold  the  com- 
plete inscription — 

Here  Lyeth  the  Body, 

and  all  the  rest  of  the  tender  falsehood — beau- 
tifully embossed  in  raised  letters  of  living 
green,  a  bas-relief  of  velvet  moss  on  the  mar- 
ble slab  !  It  becomes  more  legible,  under  the 
skyey  influences,  after  the  world  has  forgotten 
the  deceased,  than  when  it  was  fresh  from  the 
stone-cutter's  hands.  It  outlives  the  grief  of 
friends.  I  first  saw  an  example  of  this  in  Beb- 
bington  churchyard,  in  Cheshire,  and  thought 
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that  nature  must  needs  have  had  a  special 
tenderness  for  the  person  (no  nated  man, 
however,  in  the  world's  history)  so  long  ago 
laid  beneath  that  stone,  since  she  took  such 
wonderful  pains  to  '  keep  his  memory  green.' 
Perhaps  the  proverbial  phrase  just  quoted  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  natural  phenome- 
non here  described.  While  we  rested  our- 
selves on  a  horizontal  monument,  which  was 
elevated  just  high  enough  to  be  a  convenient 
seat,  I  observed  that  one  of  the  gravestones 
lay  very  close  to  the  church , — so  close  that 
the  droppings  of  the  eaves  would  fall  upon  it. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  inmate  of  that  grave  had 
desired  to  creep  under  the  church- wall.  On 
closer  inspection,  we  found  an  almost  illegible 
epitaph  on  the  stone,  and  with  difficulty  made 
out  this  forlorn  verse  : — 

"Poorly  lived. 
And  poorl}'-  died. 
Poorly  buried, 
And  no  one  cried." 

It  would  be  hard  to  compress  the  story  of  a 
cold  and  luckless  life,  death,  and  burial  into 
fewer  words  or  more  impressive  ones  ;  at  least, 
we  found  them  impressive,  perhaps  because 
wc  had  to  re-create  the  inscription  by  scrap- 
ing away  the  lichens  from  the  faintly  traced 
letters.  The  grave  was  on  the  shady  and  damp 
side  of  the  church,  endwise  toward  it,  the 
headstone  being  within  about  three  feet  of 
the  foundation  wall ;  so  that,  unless  the  poor 
man  was  a  dwarf,  he  must  have  been  doubled 
np  to  fit  him  into  his  final  resting-place.  No 
wonder  that  his  epitaph  murmured  against  so 
poor  a  burial  as  this  !  His  name,  as  well  as 
I  could  make  it  out,  wasTreco, — JohnTreco, 
I  think, — and  he  died  in  1810,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  The  gravestone  is  so  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds,  so  covered  with  un- 
sightly lichens,  and  so  crumbly  with  time  and 
foul  weather,  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
anybody  will  ever  be  at  the  trouble  of  deci- 
phering it  again.  But  there  is  a  quaint  and 
sad  kind  of  enjoyment  in  defeating  (to  such 
slight  degree  as  my  pen  may  do  it)  the  prob- 
abilities of  oblivion  for  poor  John  Treco,  and 
asking  a  little  sympathy  for  him,  half  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death,  and  making  him  better 
and  more  widely  known,  at  least,  than  any 
other  slumbcrer  in  Lillington  churchyard  : 
he  having  been,  as  appearances  go,  the  out- 
cast of  them  all." 

^^Shakspears^s  Grave  and  Bust  in  Straff ord- 
on-Avon  Church. — The  poet  and  his  family 
are  in  possession  of  what  may  be  considered 
the  very  best  burial-places  that  the  church 
affords.  They  lie  in  a  row,  right  across  the 
breadth  of  the  chancel,  the  foot  of  each  grave- 
stone being  close  to  the  elevated  floor  on  which 
the  altar  stands.  Nearest  to  the  side-wall, 
beneath  Shakspeare's  bust,  is  a  slab  bearing 


a  Latin  inscription  addressed  to  his  wife,  and 
covering  her  remains  ;  then  his  own  slab,  with 
the  old  anathematizing  stanza  upon  it ;  then 
that  of  Thomas  Nash,  who  married  his  grand- 
daughter ;  then  that  of  Dr.  Hall,  the  husband 
of  his  daughter  Susannah  ;  and,  lastlv,  Susan- 
nah's own.  Shakspeare's  is  the  commonest- 
lookingslabofall,beingju8t8uchaflag8toneas 
Essex  Street  in  Salem  used  to  bo  paved  with, 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Moreover,  unless  my  eyes 
or  recollection  deceive  me,  there  isa  crack 
across  it,  as  if  it  had  already  undergone  some 
such  violence  as  the  inscription  deprecates. 
Unlike  the  other  monuments  of  the  family,  it 
bears  no  name,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  or  authority  on  which  it  is  absolutely 
determined  to  be  Shakspeare's ;  although, 
being  in  a  range  with  those  of  his  wife  and 
children,  it  might  naturally  be  attributed  to 
him.  But,  then,  why  does  his  wife,  who  died 
afterwards,  take  precedence  of  him  and  oc- 
cupy the  place  next  his  bust  ?  x\nd  where  are 
the  graves  of  another  daughter  and  a  son, 
who  have  a  better  right  in  the  family  row  than 
Thomas  Nash,  his  grandson-in-law  ?  Might 
not  one  or  both  of  them  have  been  laid  under 
the  nameless  stone  ?  But  it  is  dangerous  tri- 
fling with  Shakspeare's  dust  ;  so  I  forbear  to 
meddle  furthur  with  the  grave  (though  the 
prohibition  makes  it  tempting) ,  and  shall  let 
whatever  bones  be  in  it  rest  in  peace.  Yet  I 
must  needs  add  that  the  inscription  on  the  bust 
seems  to  imply  that  Shakspeare's  grave  was 
directly  underneath  it.  The  poet's  bust  is 
affixed  to  the  northern  wall  of  the  church,  the 
base  of  it  being  about  a  man's  height,  or  rather 
more,  above  the  floor  of  the  chancel.  The 
features  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  are  entirely 
unlike  any  portrait  of  Shakspeare  that  1  have 
ever  seen,  and  compel  me  to  take  down  the 
beautiful,  lof fcy-browed ,  and  noble  picture  of 
him  which  has  hitherto  hung  in  my  mental 
portrait-gallery.  The  bust  cannot  be  said  to 
represent  a  beautiful  face  or  an  eminently  no- 
ble head  ;  but  it  clutches  firmly  hold  of  one's 
sense  of  reality  and  insists  upon  your  accept- 
ing it,  if  not  as  Shakspeare  the  poet,  yet  as 
the  wealthy  burgher  of  Stratford ,  the  friend 
of  John  a'  Combe,  who  lies  yonder  in  the 
corner.  I  know  not  what  the  phrenologists 
say  to  the  bust.  The  forehead  is  but  moder- 
ately developed,  and  retreats  somewhat,  the 
upper  part  of  the  scull  rising  pyramidally; 
the  eyes  are  prominent  almost  beyond  the 
penthouse  of  the  brow  ;  the  upper  lip  is  so 
long  that  it  must  have  been  almost  a  deform- 
ity, unless  the  sculptor  artistically  exagger- 
ated its  length,  in  consideration  that,  on  the 
pedestal,  it  must  be  foreshortened  by  being 
looked  at  from  below.  On  the  whole,  Shak- 
speare must  have  had  a  singular  rather  than  a 
prepossessing  face  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how, 
with  this  bust  before  its  eyes,  the  world  has 
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persisted  in  maintaining  an  erroneous  notion 
of  his  appearance,  allowing  painters  and 
sculptors  to  foist  their  idealized  nonsense  on 
us  all,  instead  of  the  genuine  man.     For  my 

Eart,  tlx!  Shakspeare  of  my  mind's  eye  is 
enceforth  to  be  a  personage  of  a  ruddy  Eng- 
lish complexion,  with  a  reasonably  capacious 
brow,  intelligent  and  quickly  observant  eyes, 
a  nose  curved  slightly  outward,  a  long,  queer 
upper  lip,  with  the  mouth  a  little  unclosed 
beneath  it,  and  cheeks  considerably  developed 
in  the  lower  part  and  beneath  the  chin .  But , 
vs'hen  Slmkspeare  was  himself  (for  nine-tenths 
of  the  time,  according  to  all  appearances,  he 
was  but  the  burgher  of  Stratford) ,  he  doubt- 
less shone  through  this  dull  mask  and  trans- 
figured it  into  the  face  of  an  angel." 

^^  A  Diseased  Childina  London  Workhouse. 
— In  this  chamber  (which  was  spacious,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  beds)  there  was  a 
clear  lire  burning  on  the  hearth,  as  in  all  the 
other  occupied  rooms ;  and  directly  in  front 
of  the  blaze  sat  a  woman  holding  a  baby, 
w^hich,  beyond  all  reach  of  comparison,  was 
the  most  horrible  object  that  ever  afflicted  my 
sight.  Days  afterwards — nay,  even  now, 
when  I  bring  it  up  vividly  before  my  mind's 
eye — it  seems  to  lie  upon  the  floor  of  my  heart, 
polluting  my  moral  being  with  the  sense  of 
something  grievously  amiss  in  the  entire  con- 
ditions of  humanity.  The  holiest  man  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  full  of  wickedness,  the 
chastest  virgin  seemed  impure,  in  a  world 
where  such  a  babe  was  possible.  The  gov- 
ernor whispered  me,  apart,  that,  like  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  them,  it  was  the  child  of  un- 
healthy parents.  Ah,  yes !  there  was  the 
mischief.  This  spectral  infant,  a  hideous 
mockery  of  the  visible  link  which  Love  cre- 
ates between  man  and  woman,  was  born  of 
disease  and  sin.  Diseased  Sin  was  its  father, 
and  Sinful  Disease  its  mother,  and  their  ofi- 
spring  lay  in  the  woman's  arms  like  a  nurs- 
ing Pestilence,  v/hich,  could  it  live  and  grow 
up,  would  make  the  world  a  more  accursed 
abode  than  ever  heretofore.  Thank  Heaven, 
it  could  not  live  !  This  baby,  if  we  must  give 
it  that  sweet  name,  seemed  to  be  three  or  four 
months  old,  but,  being  such  an  unthrifty 
changeling,  might  have  been  considerably 
older.  It  w^as  all  covered  with  blotches,  and 
preternaturally  dark  and  discolored ;  it  was 
withered  away,  quite  shrunken  and  fleshless ; 
it  breathed  only  amid  pantings  andgaspings, 
and  moaned  painfully  at  every  gasp.  The 
only  comfort  in  reference  to  it  was  the  evident 
impossibility  of  its  surviving  to  draw  many 
more  of  those  miserable,  moaning  breaths  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  infinitely  less  heart- 
depressing  to  see  it  die,  right  before  my  eyes, 
than  to  depart  and  carry  it  alive  in  my  re- 
membrance, still  Bufiering  the  incalculable 
torture  of  its  little  life.    1  can  by  no  means 


express  how  horrible  this  infant  was,  neither 
ought  I  to  attempt  it.  And  yet  I  must  add 
one  final  touch.  Young  as  the  poor  little 
thing  was,  its  pain  and  misery  had  endowed 
it  with  a  premature  intelligence,  insomuch 
that  its  eyes  seemed  to  stare  at  the  bystanders 
out  of  their  sunken  sockets  knowingly  and  ap- 
pealingly,  as  if  summoning  us  one  and  all  to 
witness  the  deadly  wrong  of  its  existence.  At 
least,  I  so  interpreted  its  look,  when  it  posi- 
tively met  and  responded  to  my  own  awe- 
stricken  gaze,  and  therefore  I  lay  the  case,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  before  mankind,  on  whom 
God  has  imposed  the  necessity  to  suffer  in  soul 
and  body  till  this  dark  and  dreadful  wrong 
be  righted." 

'■'^  Horrors  of  Speech-Making  at  a  Civic 
Dinner. — While  I  was  thus  amiably  occupied 
in  criticising  my  fellow-guests,  the  mayor 
had  got  up  to  propose  another  toast;  and, 
listening  rather  inattentively  to  the  first  sen- 
tence or  two,  I  soon  became  sensible  of  a  drift 
in  his  worship's  remarks  that  made  me  glance 
apprehensively  towards  Sergeant  Wilkins. 
'Yes,'  grumbled  that  gruflf  personage,  shov- 
ing a  decanter  of  port  towards  me, '  it  is  your 
turn  next ; '  and  seeing  in  my  face,  I  suppose, 
the  consternation  of  a  wholly  unpractised  ora- 
tor, he  kindly  added, '  It  is  nothing.  A  mere 
acknowledgment  will  answer  the  purpose. 
The  less  you  say,  the  better  they  w^ll  like  it.' 
That  being  the  case,  I  suggested  that  perhaps 
they  would  like  it  best  if  I  said  nothing  at 
all.  But  the  sergeant  shook  his  head.  Now, 
on  first  receiving  the  mayor's  invitation  to 
dinner,  it  bad  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
possibly  be  brought  into  my  present  predica- 
ment ;.  but  I  had  dismissed  the  idea  from  my 
mind  as  too  disagreeable  to  be  entertained, 
and,  moreover,  as  so  alien  from  my  disposi- 
tion and  character  that  Fate  surely  could  not 
keep  such  a  misfortune  in  store  for  me.  If 
nothing  else  prevented,  an  earthquake  or  the 
crack  of  doom  would  certainly  interfere  be- 
fore I  need  rise  to  speak.  Yet  here  was  the 
ma3'or  getting  on  inexorably — and,  indeed,  I 
heartily  wished  that  he  might  get  on  and  on 
forever,  and  of  his  wordy  wanderings  find  no 
end.  If  the  gentle  reader,  my  kindest  friend 
and  closest  confidant,  deigns  to  desire  it,  I  can 
impart  to  him  my  own  experience  as  a  public 
speaker  quite  as  indifierently  as  if  it  concerned 
another  person.  Indeed,  it  does  concern  an- 
other, or  a  mere  spectral  phenomenon,  for  it 
was  not  I,  in  my  proper  and  natural  self, 
that  sat  there  at  table  or  subsequently  rose 
to  speak.  At  the  moment,  then,  if  the  choice 
had  been  ofiered  me  whether  the  mayor  should 
let  off  a  speech  at  my  head  or  a  pistol,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  have  taken  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. I  had  really  nothing  to  say,  not  an  idea 
in  my  head,  nor,  which  was  a  great  deal  worse, 
any  flowing  words  or  embroidered  sentences 
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in  which  to  dress  out  that  empty  Nothing, 
and  give  it  a  cunning  aspect  of  intelligence, 
such  as  might  last  the  poor  vacuity  the  little 
time  it  had  to  live.     But  time  pressed  ;  the 
mayor  brought  his  remarks,   affectionately 
eulogistic  of  the  United  States,  and  highly 
complimentary  to  their  distinguished  repre- 
sentative at  the  table,  to  a  close,  amid  a  vast 
deal  of  cheering;  and  the  band  struck  up, 
'  Hail  Columbia,'  I  believe,  though,  it  might 
have  been  '  Old  Hundred,'  or  '  God  Save  the 
Queen '    over    again,   for    anything    that  I 
should   have   known   or  cared.     When   the 
music  ceased,  there  was  an   intensely  disa- 
greeable instant,  during  which  I  seemed  to 
rend  away,  and  fling  off  the  habit  of  a  life- 
time, and  rose,  still  void  of  ideas,  but  with 
preternatural  composure,  to  make  a  speech. 
The  guests  rattled  on  the  table,  and  cried 
'  Hear !  '   most  vociferously,  as  if  now,  at 
length,  in   this   foolish   and   idly  garrulous 
world,  had  come  the  long-expected  moment 
when  one  golden  word  was  to  be  spoken  ;  and 
in  that  imminent  crisis  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  little  bit  of  an  effusion  of  international  sen- 
timent, which  it  might  and  must  and  should 
do  to  utter.     Well ;    it  was  nothing,  as  the 
sergeant  had  said.     What  surprised  me  most 
was  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  which  I  had 
never  before  heard  at  a  declamatory  pitch, 
and  which  impressed  me  as  belonging  to  some 
other  person,  who,  and  not  myself,  would  be 
responsible  for  the  speech  :  a  prodigious  con- 
solation and   encouragement  under  the  cir- 
cumstances !     I  went  on  without  the  slight- 
est embarrassment,  and  sat  down  amid  great 
applause,   wholly   undeserved    by  anything 
that  I  had  spoken,  but  well  won  from  Eng- 
lishmen, methought,  by  the  new  development 
of  pluck  that  alone  had  enabled  me  to  speak 
at  all." 

"While  the  reader  is  going  through  the  va- 
ried richness  of  the  book  which  we  have  thus 
tried  to  exemplify  by  a  few  selected  extracts 
(and  we  may  say  that  we  have  rarely  known 
a  book  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  exemplify 
by  apt  extracts,  on  account  both  of  its  chang- 
ing mood  and  matter,  and  the  tendency  of  its 
best  passages  to  lengthen  themselves  out) ,  he 
will  have  been  conscious  from  the  first,  unless 
be  is  unusually  good-humored,  or  more  defi- 
cient in  patriotism  than  Englishmen  gener- 
ally are,  of  the  perpetual  presence  of  an  irri- 
tating and  disturbing  element.  This  is  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  anti-English  feeling.  We  can 
call  it  by  no  weaker  name  than  that.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end  there  is 
a  succession,  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  pages, 
of  passages  of  the  most  acrid  Americanism, 
conveying  opinions  respecting  the  English 


character  which  we  should  hardly  have  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Hawthorne,  did  we  not  know 
that  somehow  every  American  man,  woman, 
and  child  has  of  late  conceived  a  detestation 
of  our  nation  so  deep,  so  bitter,  so  intense,  as 
to  be  comparable  only  to  the  feeling  of  the 
French,  while  yet  revenge  for  Waterloo  was 
the  paramount  desire  of  their  Celtic  souls. 
There  is  no  way  of  showing  the  strength  and 
keenness  of  this  anti-English  feeling  which 
pervades  the  book,  except  by  another  series 
of  extracts: — 

"  That  in  the  English  Character  which  has 
lost  America. — It  has  required  nothing  less 
than  the  boorishness,  the  stolidity,  the  self- 
sufficiency,  the  contemptuous  jealousy,  the 
half-sagacity,  invariably  blind  of  one  eye  and 
often  distorted  of  the  other,  that  characterize 
this  strange  people,  to  compel  us  to  be  a  great 
nation  in  our  own  right,  instead  of  continu- 
ing virtually,  if  not  in  name,  a  province  of 
their  small  island.  What  pains  did  they 
take  to  shake  us  off,  and  have  ever  since  taken 
to  keep  us  wide  apart  from  them  !  It  might 
seem  their  folly,  but  was  really  their  fate,  or, 
rather  the  providence  of  God,  who  has,  doubt- 
less, a  work  for  us  to  do,  in  which  the  mas- 
sive materiality  of  the  English  character  would 
have  been  too  ponderous  a  dead  weight  upon 
our  progress." 

"  The  One-Eyedness  of  the  English. — The 
secret  of  English  practical  success  lies  in  their 
characteristic  faculty  of  shutting  one  eye, 
whereby  they  get  so  distinct  and  decided  a 
view  of  what  immediately  concerns  them  that 
they  go  stumbling  towards  it  over  a  hundred 
insurmountable  obstacles,  and  achieve  a  mag- 
nificent triumph  without  ever  being  aware  of 
half  its  difficulties.  If  General  McClellan 
could  but  have  shut  his  left  eye,  the  right 
one  would  long  ago  have  guided  us  into  Rich- 
mond." 

"  English  Girls. — The  comely,  rather  than 
pretty,  English  girls,  with  their  deep,  healthy 
bloom,  which  an  American  taste  is  apt  to 
deem  fitter  for  a  milkmaid  than  for  a  lady." 

"  Elderly  English  Ladies. — I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  the  tenacity  with  which  English 
ladies  retain  their  personal  beauty  to  a  late 
period  of  life ;  but  (not  to  suggest  that  an 
American  eye  needs  use  and  cultivation  before 
it  can  quite  appreciate  the  charm  of  English 
beauty  at  any  age)  it  strikes  me  that  an  Eng- 
lish lady  of  fifty  is  apt  to  become  a  creature 
less  refined  and  delicate,  as  far  as  her  phy- 
sique goes,  than  anything  that  we  western 
people  class  under  the  name  of  woman.  She 
has  an  awful  ponderosity  of  frame,  not  pulpy, 
like  the  looser  development  of  our  few  fat 
women,  but  massive  with  solid  beef  and 
streaky  tallow ;  bo  that  (though  struggling 
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manfully  against  the  idea)  you  inevitably 
think  of  her  as  made  up  of  steaks  and  sir- 
loins. When  she  walks,  her  advance  is  ele- 
phantine. When  she  sits  down,  it  is  on  a 
great  round  space  of  her  Maker's  footstool, 
where  she  looks  as  if  nothing  could  ever  move 
her.  She  imposes  awe  and  respect  by  the 
muchness  of  her  personality,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  you  probably  credit  her  with  far 
greater  moral  and  intellectual  force  than  she 
can  fairly  claim.  Her  visage  is  usually 
grim  and  stern,  seldom  positively  forbidding, 
yet  calmly  terrible,  not  merely  by  its  breadth, 
and  weight  of  feature,  but  because  it  seems 
to  express  so  much  well-founded  self-reliance, 
such  acquaintance  with  the  world,  its  toils, 
troubles,  and  dangers  and  such  sturdy  capacity 
for  trampling  down  a  foe.  Without  anything 
positively  salient,  or  actively  offensive,  or,  in- 
aced,  unjustly  formidable  to  her  neighbors, 
she  has  the  effect  of  a  seventy-four  gun-ship 
in  time  of  peace  ;  for  while  you  assure  your- 
self that  there  is  no  real  danger,  you  cannot 
help  thinking  how  tremendous  would  be  her 
onset,  if  pugnaciously  inclined,  and  how  fu- 
tile the  effort  to  inflict  any  counter-injury. 
She  certainly  looks  tenfold — nay,  a  hundred- 
fold— better  able  to  take  care  of  herself  than 
our  slender-framed  and  haggard  womenkind  ; 
but  I  have  not  found  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  English  dowager  of  fifty  has  actually 
greater  courage,  fortitude,  and  streogth  of 
character  than  our  women  of  similar  age,  or 
even  a  tougher  physical  endurance  than  they. 
Morally,  she  is  strong,  I  suspect  only  in  soci- 
ety, and  in  the  common  routine  of  social  af- 
fairs, and  would  be  found  powerless  and 
timid  in  any  exceptional  strait  that  might  call 
for  energy  outside  of  the  conventionalities 
amid  which  she  has  grown  up.  You  can 
meet  this  figure  in  the  street,  and  live,  and 
even  smile  at  the  recollection.  But  conceive 
of  her  in  a  ball-room,  with  the  bare  brawny 
arms  that  she  invariably  displays  there,  and 
all  the  other  corresponding  development,  such 
as  is  beautiful  in  the  maiden  blossom,  but  a 
spectacle  to  howl  at  in  such  an  overblown 
cabbage-rose  as  this." 

"  The  Americans  and  the  English. — We,  in 
our  dry  atmosphere,  are  getting  too  ner- 
vous, haggard,  dyspeptic,  extenuated,  unsub- 
stantial, theoretic,  and  need  to  be  made 
grosser.  John  Bull,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
grown  bulbous,  long-bodied,  short-legged, 
heavy-witted,  material,  and,  in  a  word,  too 
intensely  English . ' ' 

"  Enylish  Narrowness  common  to  all  Classes. 
— This  insular  narrowness  is  exceedingly 
queer,  and  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
is  quite  as  much  a  characteristic  of  men  of  ed- 
ucation and  culture  as  of  clowns." 

"  Earlhiness  of  the  English  Character. — 
The  English  character,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  by 


no  means  a  very  lofty  one  ;  they  seem  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  earth  and  grimy  dust  clinging 
about  them,  as  was  probably  the  case  with 
the  stalwart  and  quarrelsome  people  who 
sprouted  up  out  of  the  soil,  after  Cadmus  had 
sown  the  Dragon's  teeth.  And  yet,  though 
the  individual  Englishman  is  sometimes  pre- 
ternaturally  disagreeable,  an  observer  stand- 
ing aloof  has  a  sense  of  natural  kindness 
towards  them  in  the  lump." 

^''English  Admirals. — Nine-tenths  of  these 
distinguished  admirals,  for  instance,  if  their 
faces  tell  the  truth,  must  needs  have  been 
blockheads,  and  might  have  served  better, 
one  would  imagine,  as  wooden  figure-heads 
for  their  own  ships,  than  to  direct  any  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  scheme  of  action  from  the 
quarter-deck.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
same  kind  of  men  will  hereafter  meet  with  a 
similar  degree  of  success  ;  for  they  were  vic- 
torious chiefly  through  the  old  English  hardi- 
hood, exercised  in  a  field  of  which  modern 
science  had  not  yet  got  possession.  Rough 
valor  has  lost  something  of  its  value  since 
their  days,  and  must  continue  to  sink  lower 
and  lower  in  the  comparative  estimate  of 
warlike  qualities.  In  the  next  naval  war,  as 
between  England  and  France,  I  would  bet, 
methinks,  upon  the  Frenchman's  head." 

"  Liking  of  Englishmen  to  have  themselves^ 
Weighed. — It  seemed  very  singular — though, 
of  course,  I  immediately  classified  it  as  an 
English  characteristic — to  see  (at  Greenwich 
Fair)  a  great  many  portable  weighing-ma- 
chines, the  owners  of  which  cried  out  con- 
tinually and  amain,  '  Come,  know  your 
weight!  Come,  come,  know  your  weight  to- 
day !  Come,  know  your  weight !  ' — and  a 
multitude  of  people,  mostly  large  in  the 
girth,  were  moved  by  this  vociferation  to  sit 
down  in  the  machines.  I  know  not  Avhether 
they  valued  themselves  on  their  beef,  and 
estimated  their  standing  as  members  of  so- 
ciety at  so  much  a  pound  ;  but  I  shall  set  it 
down  as  a  national  peculiarity,  and  a  symbol 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  earthly  over  the 
spiritual  element,  that  Englishmen  are  won- 
derfully bent  on  knowing  how  solid  and  phys- 
ically ponderous  they  are." 

"  English  Girls  again. — To  be  frank,  how- 
ever, at  the  first  glance,  and  to  my  American 
eye,  they  looked  all  homely  alike,  and  the 
chivalry  that  I  suggest  is  more  than  I  could 
have  been  capable  of  at  any  period  of  my 
life.  They  seemed  to  be  country  lasses,  of 
sturdy  and  wholesome  aspect,  with  coarse- 
grained, cabbage-rosy  cheeks,  and,  I  am 
willing  to  suppose,  a  stout  texture  of  moral 
pi-inciple,  such  as  would  bear  a  good  deal  of 
rough  usage  without  suffering  much  detri- 
ment. But  how  unlike  the  trim  little  dam- 
sels of  my  native  land !  I  desire  above  all 
things  to  be  courteous ;  but,  since  the  plaia 
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truth  must  be  told,  the  soil  and  climate  of 
England  produce  feminine  beauty  as  rarely 
as  they  do  delicate  fruit,  and,  though  admi- 
rable specimens  of  both  are  to  be  met  with, 
they  are  the  hot-house  ameliorations  of  re- 
fined society,  and  apt,  moreover,  to  relapse 
into  the  coarseness  of  the  original  stock. 
The  men  are  manlike,  but  the  women  are 
not  beautiful,  though  the  female  Bull  be  well 
enough  adapted  to  the  male." 

"  English  Notions  of  Female  Virtue  in  the 
Lower  Ranks. — It  has  often  seemed  to  me 
that  Englishmen  of  station  and  respectabil- 
ity, unless  of  a  peculiarly  philanthropic  turn, 
have  neither  any  faith  in  the  feminine  purity 
of  the  lower  orders  of  their  country-women, 
nor  the  slightest  value  for  it,  allowing  its 
possible  existence.  The  distinction  of  ranks 
is  so  marked,  that  the  English  cottage  dam- 
sel holds  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  the  negro  girl  in  our  Southern  States. ' ' 

"  Origin  of  English  Frankness. — These  Eng- 
lishmen are  certainly  a  franker  and  simpler 
people  than  ourselves,  from  peer  to  peasant ; 
but,  if  we  can  take  it  as  compensatory  on 
our  part  (which  I  leave  to  be  considered), 
that  they  owe  those  noble  and  manly  quali- 
ties to  a  coarser  grain  in  their  nature,  and 
that,  with  a  finer  one  in  ours,  we  shall  ulti- 
mately acquire  a  marble  polish  of  which 
they  are  unsusceptible,  I  believe  that  this 
may  be  the  truth." 

' '  The  English  insensible  to  their  own  Antiq- 
uities.— It  is  well  that  America  exists,  if  it 
were  only  that  her  vagrant  children  may  be 
impressed  and  affected  by  the  historical  mon- 
uments of  England  in  a  degree  of  which  the 
native  inhabitants  are  evidently  incapable." 

"  Personal  Appearance  of  the  English. — It 
being  the  first  considerable  assemblage  of  Eng- 
lishmen that  I  had  seen,  my  honest  impres- 
sion about  them  was,  that  they  were  a  heavy 
and  homely  set  of  people,  with  a  remarkable 
roughness  of  aspect  and  behavior,  not  repul- 
sive, but  beneath  which  it  required  more  fa- 
miliarity with  the  national  character  than  I 
then  possessed  always  to  detect  the  good 
breeding  of  a  gentleman.  Being  generally 
middle-aged,  or  still  further  advanced,  they 
"were  by  no  means  graceful  in  figure  ;  for  the 
comeliness  of  the  youthful  Englishman  rap- 
idly diminishes  with  years,  his  body  appear- 
ing to  grow  longer,  his  legs  to  abbreviate 
themselves,  and  his  stomach  to  assume  the 
dignified  prominence  which  justly  belongs  to 
that  metropolis  of  his  system.  His  face  (what 
with  the  acridity  of  the  atmosphere,  ale  at 


lunch,  wine  at  dinner,  and  a  well-digested 
abundance  of  succulent  food)  gets  red  and 
mottled,  and  develops  at  least  one  additional 
chin,  with  a  promise  of  more  ;  so  that,  finally, 
a  stranger  recognizes  his  animal  part  at  the 
most  superficial  glance,  but  must  take  time 
and  a  little  pains  to  discover  the  intellectual. 
Comparing  him  with  an  American,  I  really 
thought  that  our  national  paleness  and  lean 
habit  of  flesh  gave  us  greatly  the  advantage  in 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  It  seemed  to  me, 
moreover,  that  the  English  tailor  had  not  done 
so  much  as  he  might  and  ought  for  these  heavy 
figures,  but  had  gone  on  wilfully  exaggerating 
their  uncouthness  by  the  roominess  of  their 
garments  ;  he  had  evidently  no  idea  of  accu- 
racy of  fit,  and  smartness  was  entirely  out  of 
his  line.  But,  to  be  quite  open  with  the 
reader,  I  afterwards  learned  to  think  that  this 
aforesaid  tailor  has  a  deeper  art  than  his 
brethren  among  ourselves,  knowing  how  to 
dress  his  customers  with  such  individual  pro- 
priety that  they  look  as  if  they  were  born  in 
their  clothes,  the  fit  being  to  the  character 
rather  than  to  the  form.  If  you  make  an  Eng- 
lishman smart  (unless  he  be  a  very  excep- 
tional one,  of  whom  I  have  seen  a  few),  you 
make  him  a  monster  ;  his  best  aspect  is  that 
of  ponderous  respectability." 

This  will  be  enough  for  the  present.  "We 
think  we  can  honestly  pledge  ourselves  that, 
in  making  these  extracts  and  stringino;  them 
thus  together,  we  have  not,  in  the  least,  mis- 
represented the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's book  as  respects  his  views  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen and  Englishwomen  who  now  tenant 
the  "  Old  Home."  We  find,  indeed,  in  our 
notes  of  the  book,  made  while  reading  it,  one 
solitary  entry  thus  expressed  :  "A  word  for 
the  English — page  so  and  so ;"  but,  on  reading 
on  through  the  rest  of  the  passage  so  noted, 
we  find  that  we  were  obliged  to  add,  "  But, 
ends,  after  all,  in  more  vinegar."  Now,  we 
like  Mr.  Hawthorne  too  much  to  let  him  off 
with  all  this.  We  do  not  so  much  mind  his 
calling  ourselves  gross  and  one-eyed  and 
earthly  and  what  not ;  but  he  has  insulted 
our  female  relatives  all  round,  including  our 
most  venerated  and  substantially  built  maiden 
aunt,  who  has  been  in  tears  ever  since.  So 
we  mean  to  have  it  out  with  him.  But  that 
cannot  be  this  week. 
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The  French  conquest  of  jMexico  may  justly 
be  termed  the  most  extraordinary  event  of  our 
day.     It  deserves  the  title,  not  because  it  is 
the  most  important,  although   it  would   be 
difficult  to  indicate   any  other  bo   pregnant 
"vvith  momentous  possibilities ;  not  because  it 
is  the  greatest,  for  there  is  little  of  grandeur 
in  any  sense  surrounding  it ;  but  because  it  is 
tlie  most  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character,  spirit,  and   circumstances  of  the 
time  which  produced  it.     It  is  the  prodigy, 
the  monstrous  birth  of  an  age  like  ours.     The 
civilized  world  seemed  to  have  made  up  its 
mind  resolutely,  and  once  for  all,  to  have  no 
more  wars  of  mere  aggression,  or  conquest 
for  the  sake  of  conquest.     Every  one  consid- 
ered himself  quite  justified  in  believing  that 
the  volume  of  history  which  told  of  such  deeds 
might  be  regarded  as  closed  forever.     So  far 
at  least  it  was  assumed  that  we  had  progressed 
on  the  road  to  peace,  international  harmony, 
and  true  civilization.     The  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention, so  long  preached  as  a  principle, 
had  come  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  a  prac- 
tical law.     It  seemed  to  be  the  settled  policy 
of  all  nations  pretending  to  be  civilized  that 
no  foreign  interference  should  be  any  longer 
allowed  to  dictate  the  destinies  of  independent 
states.     Even  Russia,  Austria,  and  Spain  had 
formally  announced   their  determination  to 
adhere  to  this  principle.      France  of  course 
had  proclaimed  it  loudest  of  all.     Scarcely  an 
imperial  address  had  been  delivered,  scarcely 
a  ministerial  reply  spoken,  scarcely  an  official 
manifesto  issued  in  France  for  years  which 
did  not  reiterate  and  glorify  the  principle  of 
non-intervention   in  that  magniloquent  and 
resonant  style  which  has  so  much  charm  for 
the  ears  of  French  audiences.     Suddenly  a 
French  expedition  crossed  the  Atlantic.     Pro- 
claiming as  usual  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, it  intervened  in  the  most  intimate 
affairs  of  a  foreign  and  independent  nation. 
Shouting  that  the  empire  meant  peace,  it 
opened  a  bloodthirsty  and  aggressive   war. 
Announcing  that  France  had  sent  her  soldiers 
to  give  security  and  happiness  to  the  people 
of  Mexico,  it  sacked  Mexican  towns   and 


slaughtered  heaps    of     Mexican     soldiers. 
Trumpeting  the  mission  of  France  to  be  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  all  independent 
nationalities,  it  destroyed  by  force  of  arms  an 
independent  Republic,  and  forced  the  Mexi- 
can people  to  accept  as  Provisional  Governors 
the  very  men  whom  it  had  driven  from  its 
shores,  and  to  accept  them,  too,  as  a  prelim- 
inary condition  to  the  founding  of  an  empire. 
Such  a  series  of  events  may  well  awaken 
the  wonder  of  an  industrial,  progressive,  and 
rather  prosaic  age  like  ours.     Unfortunately 
the  world,   although  perhaps  peaceably  in- 
clined, is  certainly  not  peaceful,  and  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  away  from  the  progress 
of  events  in  Mexico,     Europe  has  her  own 
wars  and  struggles  of  various  kinds  to  engage 
her  interest.     When  the  Mexican  expedition 
began,  we  were  all  looking  out  for  a  new  se- 
ries of  events  in  the  effort  for  Italian  indepen- 
dence.   Long  before  it  had  concluded ,  we  were 
engaged  in  watching  the  course  of  the  Polish 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  speculating  upon  our 
own  possible  share  in  directing  and  sustaining 
it.     Overarching  all  these  subjects  of  interest 
was  the  vast  and  portentous  American  War, 
covering  Europe  as  well  as  the  Transatlantic 
Continent  with   its   shadow.     The   progress 
and  consequence  of  the  French  expedition  to 
Mexico  might  well  appear  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  events  which  more  imme- 
diately challenged  our  attention .     It  was  only 
the  consummation  of  the  work  which  at  length 
startled  Europe  into  consciousness.     When  it 
was  found  that  a  deed  only  fitted  for  the  six- 
teenth  century   had    actually   been   accom- 
plished in  the  nineteenth  ;  when  it  was  no 
longer  doubtful  that  France  had  gone  out  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  our  civilized  age,  and  , 
subjugated   by  force  an  independent  foreign 
state,  without  even  the  formula  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war ;  when  it  was  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  French  Government  had  delib- 
erately, and  as  the  result  of  long  and  secret 
planning,  done  that  which  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment it  had  solemnly  affirmed  that  it  never 
could  dream  of  doing ;  then  Europe  began  to 
think  that  the  events  in  Mexico  were  not  so 
unimportant  after  all.     We  are  not  anxious 
to  mitigate  the  shock  which  stirred  the  minds 
of  all  thinking  men  when  the  news  reached 
Europe  that  Marshal  Forey  had  founded  a 
Mexican  Empire,     On  the  contrary  we  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  Marshal  Forey  only  differs  from 
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that  which  Hernando  Cortes  accomplished, 
because  it  wants  all  the  elements  of  the  ro- 
mantic, the  chivalrous,  and  the  daring  which 
made  even  the  worst  features  of  the  Spanish 
Boldier's  invasion  seem  attractive  and  pictur- 
esque. We  desire  to  show  that  the  French 
intervention  in  Mexico  was  strictly  and 
simply  a  war  of  aggression  and  conquest ; 
that  there  is  not  the  vaguest  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text in  moral  or  international  law  to  justify 
it ;  and  that  it  was  in  great  measure  accom- 
plished under  the  shelter  of  the  resolute  and 
uncompromising  protestations  with  which 
the  French  Government  continued  up  to  the 
very  last  moment  to  repudiate  any  intention 
of  doing  that  which  it  had  all  along  schemed, 
plotted,  and  determined  to  do. 

Of  course  there  are  three  ways  of  criticis- 
ing the  Mexican  expedition  and  its  result. 
We  may  state,  then,  briefly  the  three  issues  : 
First,  Did  the  Mexican  Government  deserve 
its  fate?  Second,  Is  the  result  likely  to 
prove,  on  the  whole,  a  benefit  to  Mexico? 
And  thirdly,  Supposing  even  that  these  two 
questions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
would  the  conduct  of  France  thereby  stand 
justified?  To  any  man  possessed  of  moral 
principle  and  calm  judgment  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  say  that  the  defects  of  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  prospect  of  es- 
tablishing a  better  system  do  not  furnish  any 
justification,  or  even  palliation,  for  the  con- 
duct of  France  in  invading  and  subjugating 
the  country.  To  acknowledge  such  a  plea 
would  be  to  admit  the  right  of  every  power- 
ful sovereign  to  invade  any  weak  country  he 
pleases,  provided  only  that  he  thinks  it  is 
badly  governed,  and  believes  himself  capable 
of  governing  it  better.  To  acknowledge  such 
a  plea  would  be  practically  to  restore  not 
merely  the  policy  of  Charlemagne,  but  the 
policy  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  The  great  hope 
of  our  age  was  that  it  had  utterly  got  over 
the  notion  of  any  such  right,  had  outlived  it, 
and  seen  it  fairly  consigned  to  the  tomb  of 
history.  We  desire,  however,  to  show  that 
the  defects  of  the  Mexican  Government  were 
not  such  as  to  afford  ground  for  or  even  ex- 
cuse a  foreign  invasion  ;  that  they  were  not 
defects  which  threatened  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree the  existence  or  the  tranquillity  of  any 
foreign  country  ;  that  they  were  not  put  for- 
ward as  pleas  justifying  an  invasion  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  regarding  them 
either  as  peculiar  to  Mexico  or  likely  to  be 


permanent  there.  It  is  our  object  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  French  conquest  of  Mexico 
was  the  work  of  selfishness,  ambition,  and 
treachery  throughout ;  and  while  acknowl- 
edging fully  that  even  from  so  great  a  wrong 
Mexico  and  the  world  in  general  may  proba- 
bly derive  some  direct  and  indirect  advan- 
tage, to  point  out  the  serious  consequences 
with  which  future  years  are  threatened  by 
the  audacious  reaction  asrainst  all  existinor 
and  recognized  political  principles  of  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Jiis  Government 
have  been  guilty. 

There  is  the  less  need  for  scruple  in  de- 
scribing and  characterizing  the  nature  of  the 
policy  pursued  in  Mexico,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  work  of  the  French  Emperor  and  his 
Government  exclusively.  The  weakness  of 
the  French  people  for  military  glory,  even 
though  achieved  in  wars  of  mere  aggression, 
is  of  course  proverbial ;  but  it  is  only  justice 
to  France  to  say  that  the  Mexican  war  never 
obtained  the  slightest  amount  of  popularity 
in  the  country.  It  was  looked  upon  with 
coldness,  indifference,  dislike,  or  contempt. 
Even  the  glow  of  excitement  which  victory 
must  always  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  a  brave 
people  did  little  to  animate  Frenchmen  into 
exultation  over  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Any 
one  in  a  position  to  compare  the  state  of 
French  feeling  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  war 
with  that  which  prevailed  during  the  Cri- 
mean or  the  Italian  campaign,  or  even  with 
that  which  was  evident  while  there  seemed  a 
chance  of  intervention  in  favor  of  Poland, 
can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  little  share  which 
France,  the  nation,  had  in  the  fate  of  the 
Transatlantic  republic.  It  was  the  work  of 
imperial  ambition  ;  nay,  there  are  those  who 
say  that  imperial  ambition  itself  was  but  an 
instrument,  and  that  the  two  proverbial 
agencies  of  immemorial  mischief — the  priest 
and  the  petticoat — aye  the  true  founders  of 
the  Empire  of  Mexico.  We  have,  at  aU 
events,  a  decisive  and  strictly  practical  mode 
of  ascertaining  what  Paris  at  least  thought 
of  the  Mexican  expedition.  At  the  late 
elections,  the  men  who  carried  all  before 
them  in  Paris  were  those  who  had  during 
the  previous  session  been  mainly  conspicuous 
for  their  denunciation  and  exposure  of  its 
motives  and  its  policy.  In  the  session  of 
18G1  and  1862,  Jules  Favre  and  his  col- 
leagues chiefly  directed  their  opposition  to 
the    policy  of  the   Government    in  Rome. 
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During  the  session  of  1863  their  attacks 
were  aimed  against  the  Mexican  expedition. 
For  this  they  were  taunted,  insulted,  stigma- 
tized by  the  talking  ministers  and  the  minis- 
terial prints.  They  were  branded  as  unpa- 
triotic, as  enemies  of  their  country.  They 
were  told  that  their  words  were  the  sole  en- 
couragement to  Juarez  and  General  Ortega. 
They  were  informed  that  printed  copies  of 
their  unpatriotic  speeches  were  being  circu- 
lated in  thousands  through  the  camps  of  the 
enemies  of  France.  All  this  of  course  was 
deliberately  designed  to  rouse  the  national 
and  partisan  passions  of  the  French  people 
against  the  men  who  thus  strove  to  enfeeble 
the  arm  of  France  in  Mexico.  France  re- 
plied through  Paris,  by  returning  these  very 
men  as  representatives :  returning  them  by 
enormous  and  overwhelming  majorities,  amid 
a  perfect  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  fact  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  contend  that  the  Mexican  expedition 
is  popular  in  France. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  glance  very  rap- 
idly at  the  condition  of  things  in  Mexico 
which  invited  and  justified  the  joint  interven- 
tion of  Spain,  France,  and  England.  No  one 
can  question  the  fact  that  Mexico  was  in  a 
deplorable  and  disorganized  state.  The  Con- 
stitutional Government  of  Benito  Juarez  was 
in  power,  so  far  as  any  government  could  be 
said  at  that  moment  to  hold  power.  The  re- 
actionary or  Church  party  still  struggled 
perseveringly  to  regain  the  supremacy,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Marquez 
and  Mejia,  then  described  by  the  ministers  of 
all  the  foreign  powers  as  infamous  and  blood- 
thirsty miscreants,  but  the  froUges^  allies, 
and  accomplices  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
A  sort  of  guerilla  M'arfare  of  the  most  sangui- 
nary kind  was  carried  on.  Two  of  the  most 
potent  and  remorseless  impulses  animated  the 
Church  party — hostility  of  race  and  hostility 
of  religious  feeling.  Juarez,  as  an  Indian, 
was  hated  by  those  who  belonged  to  the  dregs 
of  Spanish  society  and  those  of  mixed  blood 
who  chose  to  think  themselves  the  high  castes 
of  Mexico.  The  country  was  literally  ex- 
hausted by  successive  revolutions.  In  forty 
years  it  had  passed  through  thirty-six  differ- 
ent forms  of  government,  and  had  had  over 
seventy  presidents.  The  national  resources 
were  heavily  encumbered  by  debts  to  British 
and  French  subjects  as  well  as  to  others.  The 
government  of  Juarez  was  unable  all  at  once 


to  restore  anything  like  order.  Probably  it 
might  have  done  more  than  it  did ;  probably 
it  lacked  sincere  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  for- 
eign claims  ;  certainly  it  lacked  energy  and 
spirit.  Still  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favor.  The  American  representative  in  Mex- 
ico thus  wrote  in  June,  1861  :  "  Progress 
has  been  made.  The  signs  of  regeneration, 
though  few,  are  still  visible.  Had  the  pres- 
ent liberal  party  enough  of  money  at  com- 
mand to  pay  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  I 
am  satisfied  it  could  suppress  the  present  op- 
position, restore  order,  and  preserve  internal 
peace."  The  British  Charge  d' Affaires,  Mr. 
Mathew,  wrote  to  his  Government  on  May 
12th  of  the  same  year  :  "  However  faulty 
and  weak  the  present  Government  may  be, 
they  who  witnessed  the  murders,  the  acts  of 
atrocity  and  plunder,  almost  of  daily  occur- 
rence under  the  government  of  General  Mira- 
mon  and  his  counsellors,  Senor  Diaz  and 
General  Marquez,  cannot  but  appreciate  the 
existence  of  law  and  justice.  Foreigners,  es- 
pecially, who  suffered  so  heavily  under  that 
arbitrary  rule,  and  by  the  hatred  and  intol- 
erance towards  them  which  are  a  dogma  of 
the  Church  party  in  Mexico,  cannot  but  make 
a  broad  distinction  between  the  past  and  the 
present."  So  exhausted  were  the  national 
funds  that  a  government  mission  to  Paris  was, 
Mr.  Mathew  states,  long  delayed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  the  small  sum  of  money 
necessary  for  the  journey.  "  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible,"  writes  Mr.  Mathew,  "  that  the 
Church  party,  or  that  the  former  reign  of  in- 
tolerance and  gross  superstition  can  ever  be 
restored  to  power  ;  so  far,  at  lesst,  has  been 
secured  by  the  result  of  the  last  civil  war — 
the  first  contest  for  principles,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, in  this  Republic."  Mr.  Mathew  had 
not  counted  upon  the  possibility  of  a  French 
expedition  to  restore  the  Church  party,  aided 
by  the  person  whom  he  describes  as  ' '  the  in- 
famous Marquez,  and  who  was  even  then  pur- 
suing "  his  course  of  murder  and  rapine." 
We  must  also  note  the  following  sentence  from 
Mr.  Mathew's  despatch :  "  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  been  accused,  and  not  without 
some  reason,  of  having  frittered  away  the 
Church  property  recently  nationalized  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  while  forced  con- 
tributions, plunder,  and  immense  supplies 
from  the  Church  and  its  supporters,  have  en- 
abled Generals  Zuloaga  and  Miramon  to  sus- 
tain the  civil  war  for  three  years,  the  Cousti- 
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tutional  Government  abstained  from  such  acts, 
and  have  the  sole  robbery  of  the  conducta  at 
Lagos,  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  to  an- 
swer for."  Now  it  is  to  this  condition  of 
things  that  we  invite  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. Whatever  were  the  defects  of  the  Jua- 
rez Government,  it  was  the  only  promising 
government  which  had  made  its  appearance 
for  years  ;  it  was  the  only  one  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  guided  by  liberal  and  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  it  had  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing one  of  the  most  despicable,  disgrace- 
ful, and  sanguinary  systems  which  ever 
debased  and  exhausted  a  country.  It  was 
Buffering  from  the  most  utter  poverty,  and 
striving  to  make  head  against  a  countless  va- 
riety of  diflficulties.  It  was  entitled  to  expect 
from  liberal  powers  if  not  assistance,  at  least 
indulgence — if  not  indulgence,  at  least  fair 
dealing.  But  just  at  this  moment  it  was  sud- 
denly and  sharply  brought  to  book  by  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain,  and  challenged,  un- 
der pain  of  instant  war,  to  pay  up  the  debts 
and  make  reparation  for  the  crimes  of  its  pre- 
decessors— of  the  predecessor  especially  whom 
it  had  expelled  from  power. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  actual  position  of  the 
Juarez  Government  by  a  supposititious  case 
which  will  be  intelligible  to  all  readers.  Sup- 
pose that  the  Bourbon  Government  of  Naples 
had  been  running  a  long  score  with  Great 
Britain  for  debts  due  to  British  subjects  un- 
der national  guarantees,  and  for  outrages  upon 
other  British  subjects  which  the  Neapolitan 
Government  was  bound  to  redress,  but  did 
not.  Suppose  effort  after  effort  had  been 
made  at  arrangement  of  the  claims  by  any  kind 
of  amicable  compromise  ;  that  conventions 
had  been  made  and  never  kept,  promises  given 
which  were  immediately  broken.  Just  when 
the  British  Government  found  its  patience  ut- 
terly exhausted,  there  came  the  Garibaldian 
revolution,  which  drove  out  the  Bourbons  and 
placed  Victor  Emmanuel  on  their  throne. 
Suppose  further,  that  the  new  king,  instead  of 
having  a  powerful  army  of  his  own  and  large 
resources,  succeeded  to  a  bankrupt  state,  with 
scarcely  a  regiment  of  decent  organization. 
What  would  be  his  position  if  suddenly  called 
upon  by  England  to  pay  up,  under  penalty  of 
instant  war,  all  the  debts,  and  make  compen- 
sation for  all  the  outrages  of  the  predecessors 
whom  he  had  expelled?  Such  was  exactly 
the  position  of  the  Juarez  Government  in 
Mexico  about  the  middle  of  1861.     For  al- 


though British  subjects  suffered  outrage  dur- 
ing Juarez's  rule  at  that  very  time,  yet  it 
must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  the  wrongs  to  redress 
which  the  intervention  took  place  were  com- 
mitted by  his  predecessors.  Some  of  the  out- 
rages of  the  former  class,  too,  were  perpe- 
trated by  Marquez  and  his  followers,  whom 
Ortega  the  Juarez  general  was  striving  to 
crush  or  capture.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  of 
course,  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  society  was  terribly  disor- 
ganized, that  robberies  and  crimes  of  violence 
were  of  frequent  commission,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  escape  too  often  unpunished,  and 
that  in  such  instances  as  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Beale,  an  Englishman,  and  the  shot  fired 
(during  the  excitement  of  a  popular  rejoicing) 
at  the  French  Minister,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
prompt  steps  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 
Perhaps  in  some  of  these  instances  the  fact 
that  diplomatic  relations  had  been  previously 
broken  off  by  France  and  England  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence of  the  Mexican  Government.  Juarez, 
perhaps,  consoled  himself  with  a  reflection 
like  that  contained  in  the  vulgar  old  proverb 
which  declares  it  as  convenient  to  be  hansred 
for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb.  It  must  be  owned, 
too,  that  whatever  may  be  the  usage  of  inter- 
national law,  it  is  not  easy  clearly  to  define 
the  precise  degree  of  responsibility  which 
should  be  visited  upon  the  government  of  a 
disorganized  country  for  the  crimes  of  indi- 
vidual subjects. 

But  we  must  not  be  understood  as  blaming 
the  course  which  the  British  Government 
pursued  in  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  just  obligations  and  to  exact  repara- 
tion for  serious  wrongs.  On  the  contrary, 
we  entirely  approve  of  it.  No  one  can  read 
the  diplomatic  documents  without  being  struck 
by  the  calmness,  good  temper,  moderation, 
and  scrupulous  respect  for  the  national  rights 
of  Mexico  which  characterize  the  despatches 
of  Earl  Russell.  The  British  Government,  as 
Earl  Russell  explained,  has  not  usually  inter- 
fered on  behalf  of  those  of  its  subjects  who 
choose  to  lend  money  to  foreign  governments ; 
but  the  Government  of  Juarez,  while  tempo- 
rarily established  at  Vera  Cruz,  had  concluded 
an  arrangement  making  over  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  custom  receipts  to  British  bond- 
holders and  the  holders  of  what  were  called 
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the  Convention  bonds.  This  fact  unquestion- 
ably raised  the  transaction  to  the  rank  of  an 
international  obligation  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  fairly  entitled  to  enforce.  In  re- 
gard to  the  famous  robbery  of  the  funds  de- 
posited for  security  at  the  house  of  the  Brit- 
ish legation,  the  English  Government  could 
not  be  expected  to  admit  the  plea  that  that 
robbery  was  committed  by  the  predecessors 
of  Juarez.  As  we  have  said,  nearly  all  the 
subjects  of  complaint  were  furnished  by  Jua- 
rez s  predecessors.  But  although  this  fact 
constituted  a  fair  plea  for  indulgence,  it  would 
form  uo  ground  ou  which  to  claim  remission. 
Tuo  party  which  succeeds  to  the  advantages 
of  rule  succeeds  also  to  its  debts  and  draw- 
backs. Great  Britain  was  of  course  bound 
to  deal  in  such  cases  exactly  as  if  one  Govern- 
ment had  always  ruled  over  Mexico.  More- 
over, it  had  been  the  constant  habit  of  Mex- 
ican administrations  to  endeavor  to  evade 
obligations  by  pleading  that  not  they  but 
their  predecessors  had  incurred  them.  We, 
therefore,  hold  that  England  had  a  strict 
right  to  enforce  her  claims.  But  in  pleading 
for  Juarez  the  fact  that  he  was  called  to  ac- 
count for  the  wrong-doings  of  his  predeces- 
sors, we  argue  not  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  evade  all  responsibility,  but  that  the  forci- 
ble suppression  of  his  Government,  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  country  by  a  foreign  power, 
because  the  government  he  set  aside  had  left 
debts  unpaid  and  wrongs  unrepaired,  can  only 
be  considered  as  a  crime  against  Mexico  and 
an  outrage  against  civilization.  It  is  because 
we  approve  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
tliat  we  denounce  the  conduct  of  France. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  itself,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment took  a  step  which  seemed  as  if  de- 
signed to  impress  on  European  claimants  the 
idea  that  deliberate  bad  faith  was  to  be  its 
system,  and  that  nothing  but  sheer  force 
could  exact  fair  dealing.  It  is  known  to  our 
readers  that  Mexico  had  entered  into  arrange- 
ments from  time  to  time  to  pay  off  her  debts 
— the  British  Bondholders'  debt,  the  Spanish 
Convention,  the  Anglo-Spanish  Convention, 
the  French  Convention,  the  American  Claims, 
etc.,  etc. — by  hypothecating  her  revenues, 
chiefly  the  tobacco  duties,  and  appropriating 
a  percentage  of  the  Customs  duties.  The  re- 
sult of  these  arrangements  came  practically 
to  very  little.  But  in  July,  1861,  the  Mexi- 
can Goverumont  and  Congress  adopted  a  res- 
olution and  issued  a  decree,  taking  the  whole 


product  of  the  revenues  into  their  own  hands 
and  suspending  all  payments  assigned  to  for- 
eign claimants  by  the  British,  French,  and 
Spanish  Conventions.  It  was  this  step  which 
led  to  a  decisive  rupture.  The  French  Min- 
ister, M.  de  Saligny,  broke  off  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  Juarez  Government  at 
once.  Sir  Charles  Wyke,  our  representative, 
entered  into  a  correspondence  in  which  he 
severely  stigmatized  the  act  of  bad  faith,  and 
declared  that  Congress  had  made  a  free  gift 
of  other  people's  property  to  the  Government 
of  the  Kepublic.  The.  Mexican  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  replied  that  the  Government 
was  driven  on  by  dire  necessity  ;  that  if  It 
paid  foreign  debts  it  could  not  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenses  required  to  maintain  order ; 
that  postponing  a  payment  was  not  refusing 
to  pay  ;  that  delay  was  not  robbery.  There 
is  something  ludicrous  and  yet  pitiful  in  the 
language  of  the  Mexican  Minister.  The  Gov- 
ernment, he  pleaded,  had  tried  every  expedi- 
ent before  laying  hands  on  the  money  destined 
for  foreign  payments.  Listen,  ye  easy-going 
European  statesmen,  to  the  following  account 
of  the  extraordinary  expedients  to  which  an 
embarrassed  Mexican  Government  may  be 
driven,  and  to  the  astonishing  evidence  of  a 
debtor's  integrity  and  good  faith  contained  in 
the  following  sentence  :  "  So  great,  indeed," 
says  the  Mexican  Minister,  "  was  their  re- 
spect for  these  funds,  that  they  preferred  to 
sacrifice  their  obligations  to  Mexicans,  to 
trample  under  foot  the  most  cherished  prin- 
ciples of  their  country,  nay,  even  to  imprison 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability  in  order 
to  obtain  resources  from  the  sums  paid  for 
their  release,  rather  than  touch  a  cent  of  the 
assignments  destined  for  the  diplomatic  con- 
vention and  the  London  debt."  Implacable 
creditors,  what  would  ye  more?  This  excel- 
lent Government  had  had  recourse  to  what 
its  minister  frankly  acknowledges  to  be  "  a 
hateful  expedient,"  and  yet  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied !  Sir  Charles  Wyke  argued  the  ques- 
tion admirably  as  a  moral  philosopher.  "  A 
starving  man,"  he  wrote,  "  may  justify  in 
his  own  eyes  the  fact  of  his  stealing  a  loaf,, 
on  the  ground  that  imperious  necessity  im-^ 
pelled  him  thereto  ;  but  such  an  argument 
cannot,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  his 
violation  of  the  law,  which  remains  as  posi- 
tive apart  from  all  sentimentality  as  if  the 
crime  had  not  had  an  excuse.  If  he  was 
actually  starving,  he  should  first  have  asked 
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the  baker  to-assuase  his  hunsrer."  But  the 
Mexican  Minister  has  his  not  ineffective  re- 
ply. He  entirely  demurs  to  the  illustration 
of  the  starving  man  and  the  baker.  "If," 
he  observes,  "  one  had  to  employ  a  simile  to 
qualify  the  conduct  of  Government,  it  would 
be  rather  that  of  a  father  overwhelmed  with 
debts,  who,  with  only  a  small  sum  at  his  dis- 
posal, scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  his  chil- 
dren, employed  it  in  the  purchase  of  bread 
instead  of  the  payment  of  his  bills."  And 
he  thus  makes  a  touching  appeal  to  Sir 
Charles  Wyke's  personal  feelings:  "Were 
her  Britannic  majesty's  representative  a 
member  of  the  family,  would  his  excellency 
be  eager  to  qualify  his  father's  conduct  by 
the  name  of  spoliation  ?  "  Need  we  say  that 
Sir  Charles  declined  giving  a  specific  answer 
to  so  embarrassing  and  personal  a  question? 
In  tju th,  the  Mexican  Government  was 
dreadfully  hard  up.  It  was  as  embarrassed 
as  Turkey  would  often  have  been  but  for 
British  protection  and  support.  It  owed 
money  which  it  could  not  pay  at  the  time  : 
as  many  other  states  do  likewise.  No  doubt 
it  would,  if  it  could,  have  dropped  payment 
altogether,  even  as  Greece  did.  But  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  little  stern  pressure  to 
prove  that  we  were  in  earnest,  and  then  a 
little  time,  would  have  brought  round  a  set- 
tlement .  Had  Mexico  had  only  England  to 
deal  with,  the  matter  would  probably  have 
been  settled.  Sir  Charles  Wyke  acted 
throughout  with  the  utmost  consideration, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  just  and  becom- 
ing decisiveness.  The  American  Minister, 
Mr.  Corwer,  bears  testimony  more  than  once 
to  Sir  Charles  Wyke's  admirable  deport- 
ment, his  determination,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  readiness  to  allow  every  fair  chance 
to  embarrassed  Mexico.  All  this  time,  too, 
he  was  being  goaded  along  by  English  mer- 
chants, and  others  resident  in  Mexico,  who, 
anxious  to  have  their  money,  and  rather 
vague  in  their  political  notions,  were  sending 
him  addresses,  in  which  they  urged  that 
mere  repayment  of  debts  ought  by  no  means 
to  satisfy  the  honour  of  England.  They  did 
not  clearly  explain  what  terrible  satisfaction 
they  would  exact,  and  Sir  Charles  dryly  evad- 
ed their  demand  by  assuring  them  (he  must 
have  smiled  as  he  penned  the  sentence)  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  ask  for  mere  repayment, 
but  would  require  interest  on  the  money  as 
-well.    Stock  Exchange  deputations  were  ad- 


dressing Earl  Russell  in  London,  and  were 
receiving  rather  impatiently  his  firm  and 
statesman-like  assurances  that  England,  while 
protecting  the  rights  of  h^r  subjects,  could 
not  possibly  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  foreign  nation  for  the  mere  sake  of  col- 
lecting the  debts  of  Englishmen.  Nothing 
could  be  more  honorable,  dignified,  high 
principled,  all  through,  than  the  conduct  of 
the  British  Government.  Earl  Russell  saw 
his  way  and  his  duty  with  perfect  clearness. 
English  merchants  and  stockbrokers  are  not 
expected  to  concern  themselves  about  inter- 
national law  and  political  consequences. 
And  no  doubt  it  seemed  to  many  of  them  fair 
enough  that  if  Mexico  owed  money,  and 
could  not  or  would  not  pay,  the  creditors 
should  just  step  in  and  divide  the  bankrupt 
territory  among  themselves.  But  Earl  Rus- 
sell kept  strictly  to  the  clear  path  of  states- 
man-like duty  and  honor.  He  acknowledged 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  Enjrlish 
Government  was  called  on  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  British  debts,  or  some  ar- 
rangement which  would  secure  it ;  and  he 
readily  undertook  that,  if  force  became 
necessary,  force  should  be  employed  to  that 
extent.  But  not  a  step  further  would  Eng- 
land go.  She  would  co-operate  in  seizing" 
Mexican  custom-houses,  and  paying  herself. 
But  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  up- 
setting Mexican  Governments,  or  imposing 
any  European  system  on  the  Mexican  people. 
Indeed,  even  after  diplomatic  relations  had 
been  broken  off,  the  English  Government 
held  out  indirectly  new  chances  of  arrange- 
ment. A  new  "  Convention  "  was  proposed 
and  taken  up  by  the  Mexican  Government , 
but  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress. Then  an  ultimatum  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  became  absolutely  necessary. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  France. 
Her  demeanor  seemed  inexplicable  then  :  it 
is  perfectly  intelligible  now.  The  claims  of 
France  were  trifling  when  compared  with 
those  of  England.  They  did  not  arise  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  Bonds  issued  by 
the  Zuloaga  and  Miramon  Governments  bad 
been  sold  to  French  subjects — it  is  said  for 
sums  varying  from  one-half  per  cent  to  four 
or  five  per  cent ;  and  were  claimed  as  a  debt 
of  the  Republic  to  be  paid  in  full,  although 
issued  at  a  period  when  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  in  existence,  and  was  contending 
against  the  self-constituted  dictatorship  we 
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have  named.  We  do  not  go  into  the  history 
of  the  Jecker  loan — a  stockjobbing  transac- 
tion, concluded  between  a  person  who  was 
not  a  French  subject  and  the  soi-disant  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  We  do  not  care  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that,  even  while  France 
was  acknowledging  Miramon  as  President 
of  Mexico,  Juarez  was  being  held  respon- 
sible for  the  debts  of  the  state.  It  is  not 
our  object  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
French  claims.  Let  us  suppose  that  they 
were  founded  on  justice,  and  calculated  with 
the  utmost  fairness;  that  Jules  Favre  and 
his  supporters  cruelly  misrepresented  them 
in  the  French  Corps  Legislatif;  that  the 
world  has  been  entirely  mistaken  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  Jecker  loan  trans- 
actions. For  the  present  we  should  be  con- 
tent to  assume  that  England  and  France 
started  on  equal  terms  as  regarded  the  na- 
ture of  their  claims,  although  not  as  regard- 
ed the  extent.  But  France,  from  the  be- 
ginning, set  herself  against  any  accommoda- 
tion. She  demurred  altogether  to  the  propo- 
sal (afterwards  rejected  by  the  United  States 
Senate)  that  the  United  States  should  under- 
take to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  receiv- 
ing certain  securities  from  Mexico — a  sort  of 
arrangement  certainly  not  novel  in  such 
transactions,  and  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  not  unwilling  to  consider  had  it 
been  brought  forward  by  America.  She  de- 
murred at  first  to  the  offer  being  made  to  the 
United  States  to  take  a  part  in  the  Allied  ex- 
pedition, seeing  obvious  reasons,  no  doubt, 
which  made  any  American  hand  in  the  trans- 
action peculiarly  objectionable.  The  offer, 
it  "will  be  remembered,  was  nevertheless 
made  to  the  United  States,  and  declined  on 
the  ground  that  the  Federal  Government 
thought  it  right  to  pursue  its  ancient  policy 
of  declining  alliance  with  European  powers. 
France  was  determined  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  any  compromise  or  accom- 
modation of  any  sort  take  place.  The  grand 
object  was  to  get  into  motion  an  expedition 
of  some  kind.  Once  in  Mexico,  the  rest 
would  follow.  Because  it  is  now  perfectly 
clear  and  indisputable  that  the  whole  of  the 
Mexican  plot  was  arranged  by  France  before 
ever  the  negotiations  for  a  convention  be- 
tween England,  France,  and  Spain  had  been 
formally  opened.  Before  the  Convention  was 
signed,  the  crown  of  a  prospective  Mexican 
monarchy  had  been  tendered  to  the  Arch- 
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duke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
During  months  and  months  there  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  French  Government  a  policy 
of  perfidy  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  modern  diplomacy  since  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland, 

Early  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
for  an  Allied  expedition,  suspicions  began  to 
be  felt  of  the  sincerity  of  one  of  the  parties. 
The  United  States  Government,  having  per- 
haps certain  views  of  its  own  regarding 
JNlexico,  grew  terribly  uneasy.  Great  Bri- 
tain, having  no  view  whatever  save  the  asser- 
tion of  her  just  claims,  began  to  fear  that  one 
of  her  colleagues  had  other  and  sinister  mo- 
tives. It  w-as  feared  that  advantage  would 
be  taken  of  the  Allied  expdition  to  do  that 
which  Great  Britain  declared  she  would  never 
do — to  interfere  in  the  internal  allairs  of  Mexi- 
co, and  convert  the  Republic  into  a  monarchy 
Of  course,  Earl  Russell  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  have  had  no  personal  ob- 
jection to  Mexico  becoming  a  monarchy.  In 
all  probability  they  would  lave  preferred  a 
monarchy  there  to  a  republic.  But  they 
were  determined  that  the  Mexican  people 
should  be  left  to  settle  their  own  affairs,  and 
that  they  would  not  sanction  eo  gross  an  out- 
rage upon  all  public  law  as  the  intrusion  of  a 
European  force  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  Mexican  Republic.  They  were  deter- 
mined that  no  share  in  such  a  scandal  should 
rest  upon  the  name  of  England.  In  all  the 
diplomatic  documents  issued  from  our  For- 
eign Office  at  the  time,  this  resolution  is  ex- 
pressed with  an  iteration  the  most  persistent 
and  unmistakable.  In  every  despatch  ad- 
dressed to  Paris,  Madrid,  or  Washington  it  is 
declared  over  and  over  again,  that  England 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expedi- 
tion if  it  were  not  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
beginning  that  the  expedition  should  not  in- 
terfere with  the  internal  affairs  of  JNIexico. 
But  England  and  America  began  to  suspect 
one  of  the  parties,  and  to  press  for  full  and 
clear  explanations.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's 
Count  Fosco  says,  that  whenever  Englishmen 
suspect  at  all,  they  are  certain  to  be  suspi- 
cious in  the  wrong  place.  This  happened 
with  regard  to  the  Mexican  expedition.  Eng- 
land, unfortunately,  suspected  the  wrong 
party.     Her  suspicions  fell  upon  Spain. 

There  was  certainly  much  to  justify  the 
suspicion.  The  ancient  relations  of  Spain 
with  Mexico,  and  their  comparatively  recent 
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termination,  suggested  it.  The  memory  of 
the  St.  Domingo  annexation,  only  just  ac- 
complished, sustained  it.  England  set  to 
work  to  obtain  from  Spain  the  fullest  assur- 
ances on  the  subject.  Sir  J.  Crampton,  our 
minister  at  Madrid,  was  instructed  to  apply 
to  Marshal  0  'Donnell  on  the  matter.  "Mar- 
shal O'Donnell"  writes  Sir  J.  Crampton,  on 
September  24,  1861,  "  renewed  to  me  on  this 
occasion  the  assurances  he  had  formerly  giv- 
en, that  Spain  had  no  views  of  conquest  up- 
on Mexico,  and  that  he  was  entirely  opposed 
to  the  notion  of  re-establishing  by  foreign 
influence  a  monarchical  form  of  government 
in  that  country,  or  otherwise  meddling  with 
the  internal  administration  of  its  govern- 
ment." M.  Calderon-CoUantes,  the  Spanish 
Foreign  Minister,  gave  similar  assurances. 
He  thought  the  Allies  might  go  so  far  as  to 
advise  the  Mexican  contending  parties  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  come  to  an  understand- 
ing which  should  result  in  the  formation  of  a 
good  government.  Even  this  seemed  suspi- 
cious to  England  ;  and  Sir  John  Crampton 
therefore  asked  directly,  whether  by  that  it 
was  implied  that  the  Spanish  Government 
would  exert  any  direct  influence — whether, 
for  instance,  it  was  contemplated  to  continue 
the  occupation  of  any  of  the  Mexican  ports 
until  such  a  government  should  be  consti- 
tuted? To  which  M.  Calderon-CoUantes  re- 
plied, distinctly  and  unequivocally,  "  Cer- 
tainly not :  the  Spanish  occupation  would  be 
limited  to  what  was  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  redress  of  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Spanish 
subjects."  Similar  assurances  were  obtained 
by  the  United  States.  The  American  Minis- 
ter in  Madrid  asked  M.  Calderon-CoUantes, 
"Whether  it  was  true,  as  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  that  the  Allied  Powers  intended 
to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  kipd  of  con- 
stitutional convention  in  Mexico,  and  to  con- 
stitute in  this  way  a  new  Government."  M. 
Caldrron  replied  "  that  this  plan  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Three  Powers,  but  that  it  had 
been  definitely  rejected."  The  American 
Minister  assured  his  Government  that  the 
explanations  he  had  received  removed  all 
dread  of  any  foreign  interference  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  Mexico. 

Why  do  we  thus  refer  to  the  pledges  given 
by  Spain,  seeing  that  Spain  has  not  broken 
them?  To  show  that  from  the  beginning 
England  expressed  a  dread  of  European  inter- 
ierence  in  Mexican  Government ;   that  this 


fear  was  the  subject  of  repeated  explanations 
and  demands  for  renewed  explanations  ;  that 
all  Europe  and  America  knew  of  these  pour- 
parlers; that  all  Europe  and  America  knew 
that  England  would  have  broken  off  from  the 
Convention  at  once,  if  she  believed  that  either 
of  her  colleagues  meant  to  do  that  which  she 
dreaded  ;  and  that  France,  having  determined 
and  arranged  to  do  that  very  thing,  listened 
to  these  communications,  was  consulted  touch- 
ing the  probable  intentions  of  Spain,  .and 
kept  her  own  designs,  long  planned,  defi- 
nitively arranged,  a  perfect  secret. 

But  the  French  Government  did  more  than 
this.  It  disclaimed  ail  notion  on  its  own  part 
of  forcible  interference.  M.  Thouvenel  ob- 
serves to  Earl  Cowley,  that  if  the  Mexican 
people  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the 
Allies  to  throw  olF  their  existing  government 
and  form  a  better  one,  he  did  not  see  why 
such  a  movement,  "  if  it  proved  to  be  decid- 
edly popular,"  should  be  objected  to  by  the 
European  powers.  Of  course,  no  one  could 
dispute  so  obvious  a  proposition.  But  M. 
Thouvenel  emphatically  repudiated  the  idea 
of  any  forcible  interference.  This  was  before 
the  Convention  ;  and  without  these  assur- 
ances the  Convention  would  never  have  been 
framed.  While  the  expedition  was  on  its 
way,  his  assurances  became  stronger  and 
stronger,  because  the  suspicions  which  drew 
them  forth  were  becoming  stronger  and 
stronger.  Previously  to  these  assurances,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  offered  the  crown 
of  Mexico  to  the  Austrian  Archduke. 

Before  coming  to  M.  Thouvenel's  assur- 
ances let  us  dispose  of  the  Convention.  This 
document  was  signed  in  London  on  the  Slst 
of  October,  1801.  The  object  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  "  to  demand  from  the  Mexican 
authorities  more  efficacious  protection  for  the 
persons  and  properties  of  their  (the  Allied 
Sovereigns')  subjects,  as  well  as  a  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  contracted  towards  their 
majesties  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico."  We 
invite  special  attention  to  the  second  article 
of  this  Convention,  to  which  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  through  his  plenipotentiary,  sol- 
emnly pledged  himself.  "  The  high  contract- 
ing parties  engage  not  to  seek  for  themselves, 
in  the  employment- of  the  coercive  measures 
contemplated  by  the  present  Convention,  any 
acquisition  of  territory  or  any  special  advan- 
tage, and  not  to  exercise  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to 
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pr&judicc  the  right  of  the  Mexican  nation  to 
choose  and  to  constitute  freely  the  form  of  its 
government,"  Time  has  already  shown  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  broke  through  the 
clause  of  this  article  about  the  exercising  of 
influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico — 
time  will  yet  show  that  he  played  false,  or 
endeavored  to  play  false,  to  the  other  about 
the  acquisition  of  territory  or  any  special  ad- 
vantage. Had  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
been  an  inmate  of  Madame  de  Genlis's  Palace 
of  Truth  at  the  time  when  this  Convention 
was  signed,  he  must  have  proclaimed  that  he 
who  thus  pledged  himself  openly  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  had  al- 
ready pledged  himself  privately  to  overthrow 
the  ^lexican  Republic,  and  had  already  en- 
tered into  negotiations  and  arransements  for 
the  disposal  of  the  monarchy  which  he  had 
determined  to  found  upon  the  ruins  of  that 
republic.  If  ever  a  suppressio  veri  was  fla- 
grant this  surely  may  be  thus  characterized. 
The  English  Government  was  purposely  kept 
in  ijrnorance  of  fasts  which  if  it  had  known 
would  have  prevented  it  from  touching  the 
draft  of  the  convention — except  indeed  for 
the  purpose  of  tearing  it  to  pieces.  And  it 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  although 
the  French  Government  knew  that  England 
had  been  demanding  explanations  from  Spain 
on  the  bare  assumption  that  Spain  was  the 
party  meditating  the  deception. 

So  much  for  the  supprcs'sio  vcri.  But  we 
have  to  deal  likewise  with  the  suggcstio  falsi. 

It  was  not  long  before  many  symptoms 
made  thek  appearance  which  tended  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  good  faith  of  France.  The 
conduct  of  JNIexican  refugees  in  Paris,  the 
conduct  in  particular  of  the  notorious  Gen- 
eral Almonte,  gave  strong  reason  for  those 
suspicions.  It  was  patent  to  every  one  that 
General  Almonte  was  laboring  in  the  French 
capital  to  bring  about  a  foreign  intervention 
in  the  interest  of  the  Church  party.  Gen- 
eral Almonte's  friends  were  everywhere  an- 
nouncing their  object  and  bragging  of  its 
success.  There  was  something  about  the 
demeanor  of  the  French  Government  which 
did  not  give  a  very  explicit  denial  to  the  sus- 
picions afloat,  or  to  the  broad  assertions  of 
Almonte's  confederates.  Indeed,  very  early 
in  January  La  Patrie  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tuileries  would  assume  the  ini- 
tiative in  offering  the  crown  of  Mexico  to  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian.  We  all  know 


now  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  taken 
that  initiative  months  before  ;  but  nobody  in 
England  or  Spain  suspected  anything  of  the 
kind  at  that  time.  However,  as  the  subject 
was  stirring  up  some  interest  in  Paris,  Earl 
Cowley  felt  bound  to  demand  some  explana- 
tion. On  the  24th  of  January,  1862,  Earl 
Cowley  wrote  to  Earl  Russell  that  he  had 
heard  from  many  quarters  that  the  language 
of  officers  ffoins  into  the  reinforcements  to 
Mexico  implied  that  the  expedition  was  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke on  the  throne,  and  that  he  had  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  question  M.  Thou  ve- 
nd upon  the  subject,  "I  inquired  of  M. 
Thouvenel  whether  any  negotiation  had  l^een 
pending  between  this  government  and  that  of 
Austria  with  reference  to  the  Archduke  Max- 
imilian. His  excellency  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive." Lord  Cowley  believed  the  statement. 
Did  M.  Thouvenel  make  a  false  declaration  ? 
We  must  ask  the  undiplomatic  reader  not  to 
rush  to  hasty  conclusions,  or  to  take  ?3road 
and  practical  views  of  nice  political  distinc- 
tions. Recent  explanations  in  French  min- 
isterial papers  have  cleared  up  the  little  mys- 
tery. The  Government  of  France  had  not 
been  carrying  on  any  negotiation  with  the 
Government  of  Austria.  But  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  been  carrying  on  negotiations 
with  the  Austrian  Archduke.  Therefore  M. 
Thouvenel  answered  Earl  Cowley's  question 
in  the  negative,  and  kept  still  a  clear  con- 
science. Had  J\I.  Thouvenel  been  asked,  "  Is 
the  French  Government  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  anybody  on  the  subject?"  he 
would  still  have  answered  in  the  negative  : 
because  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  not  the 
French  Government.  Had  Earl  Cowley  pressed 
the  cross-examination  further,  and  demanded 
whether  the  emperor  was  carrying  on  any 
negotiations  of  the  kind,  then,  indeed,  M. 
Thouvenel  would  have  been  hard  pressed. 
But  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  ex- 
minister's  diplomatic  ingenuity  and  moral 
courage  j  to  doubt  that  he  would  even  then 
have  found  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  United  States  Government  had  a 
stronger  interest  in  objecting  to  French  or 
any  (but  American)  intervention  in  Mexican 
affairs,  and  therefore  put  its  questions  rather 
more  keenly  than  England  did.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  Mr.  Dayton,  American  Minister  in 
Paris,  told  M.  Thouvenel  that  the  United 
States  felt  very  anxious  that  the  Mexican  Re- 
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public  should  remain  an  independent  power 
on  the  American  continent,  and  would  view 
with  great  anxiety  any  course  of  action  upon 
the  part  of  foreign  powers  which  looked  to 
its  extinction.  "  M.  Thouvenel  answered," 
says  ]Mr,  Dayton,  "  somewhat  pointedly,  that 
so  far  as  he  could  judge  irom  the  past,  its 
danger  of  extinction  had  been  rather  from 
the  United  States  than  elsewhere."  A  very 
fair  retort  indeed,  to  which,  honestly  ac- 
knowledges Mr.  Dayton,  "  I  am  constrained 
to  say  I  made  no  very  satisfactory  reply." 
Still  Mr.  Dayton  was  not  going  to  be  put  off 
with  a  mere  tu  quoque;  and  therefore,  return- 
ing boldly  to  the  charge,  he  told  M.  Thouve- 
nel that  his  question ''  was  now  of  the  future, 
not  of  the  past. ' '  Whereupon  M.  Thouvenel 
assured  me  that  "  whatever  England  and 
France  might  do,  it  would  be  done  in  refer- 
ence to  realizing  their  money  debt  onljr." 
On  the  16th  of  October,  Mr.  Dayton  again 
applied  to  j\I.  Thouvenel  for  an  explanation 
on  the  same  subject,  and  he  writes  to  Wash- 
ington that  the  French  Minister's  statement 
of  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  "was  full 
and  explicit."  It  does  not  concern  us  to 
know  by  what  evasion  M.  Thouvenel  hood- 
winked the  American  Minister.  It  is  not  of 
any  importance  to  consider  how  far  the  latter 
may  by  simplicity,  a  want  of  keenness,  or  any 
other  mtellectual  defect,  have  been  an  uncon- 
scious auxiliary  to  his  own  deception.  We 
are  estimating  now  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Government ;  and  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  the  American  Minister  came  to  ask 
whether  France  had  a  certain  purpose  in  the 
expedition  ;  that  M.  Thouvenel  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  that  she  had  no  such  pur- 
pose; that  the  American  Minister  went  away 
satisfied ;  and  that  France  had  all  the  time  a 
fixed  policy  and  determination  in  the  very 
purpose  which  M.  Thouvenel  disavowed. 
But  this  was  not  all.  We  are  enabled  to 
judge  more  precisely  of  M.  Thouvenel's  dis- 
avowals. The  rumors  of  intrio-ue  a«Tiinst 
Mexico  continued  to  grow  strong  despite  all 
official  disclaimers.  On  the  3d  of  IMarch, 
1862,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Dayton  re- 
questing him  to  seek  a  fresh  and  clear  ex- 
planation from  the  Ficnch  Minister.  We 
invite  attention  to  the  first  sentence  of  this 
despatch,  as  showing  precisely  the  point  on 
which  the  explanation  was  to  be  sought. 
"  We  observe,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  "indica- 
tions of  a  growing  opinion  in  Europe  that  the 


demonstrations  which  are  being  made  by 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  forces  against 
Mexico  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  revo- 
lution in  that  country  which  will  bring  in  a 
monarchical  government  there,  in  which  the 
crown  will  be  assumed  by  some  foreign 
prince."  Now  here  is  a  clear  statement  of 
the  question  on  which  the  United  States  de- 
sired some  information.  There  is  no  room 
for  misconception.  M.  Thouvenel  having 
read  that  sentence  could  have  no  doubt  about 
the  point  on  which  he  was  invited  to  give  an 
assurance.  Of  course  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  decline  giving  any  answer  ;  to  declare  that 
in  conducting  her  foreign  policy  France  did 
not  consult  the  United  States,  and  did  not 
feel  bound  to  enter  into  any  explanation. 
This  would  have  been  fair,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  unreasonable,  for  the  United  States 
had  officially  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
matter,  and  no  right  to  ask  for  any  assur- 
ances. Had  M.  Thouvenel  taken  that  high 
position,  which  he  might  have  done  tem- 
perately and  politely,  we  should  all  probably 
have  admired  his  conduct.  But  he  did  not. 
He  read  the  despatch,  or  heard  it  read.  He 
received  a  copy  of  it.  He  replied  "  that 
France  could  do  no  more  than  she  had  al- 
ready done,  and  that  was  to  re-assure  us  of 
her  purpose  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  internal  Government  of  j\Iexico ;  that 
their  sole  purpose  was  to  obtain  payment  of 
their  claims  and  reparation  for  the  wrongs 
and  injuries  done  to  them."  Whereupon 
Mr.  Dayton  went  away  contented,  inform- 
ing M.  Thouvenel  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  repose  entire  confidence 
in  these  assurances. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to 
state  tlmt  we  are  not  viewing  this  question  as 
one  between  France  and  America.  We  are 
entirely  free  from  any  regret  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mexico,  so  far  as  the  desires  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned.  And  if  the 
Mexican  Rupublic  is  to  be  extinguished  at  all, 
we  think  it  on  the  whole  rather  better  that  it 
should  be  extinguished  by  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  But  we  are  now  criticising  the 
conduct  of  French  diplomacy  in  regard  to  the 
Mexican  expedition .  We  see  that  there  were 
two  great  powers  opposed  from  the  beginning 
to  any  interference  with  the  independence  oi 
the  Mexican  Republic.  England  fi'om  mo- 
tives merely  statesman-like  and  conscientious : 
the  United  States,  from  feelings  undeniably 
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self-interested,  were  steadfastly  antagonistic 
to  any  step  which  threatened  to  stamp  out  the 
independence  of  that  nation.  The  French 
Government  having  long  determined  to  take 
that  very  step,  succeeded  in  convincing  Eng- 
land and  America  alike  that  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  its  intention.  We  do  not  care 
to  weigh  the  precise  words  in  which  the  de- 
ception was  sustained.  It  may  be  that  even 
the  most  distinct  of  M.  Thouvenel's  assur- 
ances was  so  framed  as  to  leave  some  tiny 
loophole  open  through  which  the  French  Min- 
ister's honor  and  conscience  might  escape  from 
the  responsibility  of  a  direct  and  coarse  false- 
hood. It  may  be  that  an  acute  Old  Bailey 
advocate,  accustomed  to  deal  with  shuffling 
witnesses,  might  have  detected  the  reserva- 
tion which  Earl  Cowley  and  jMr.  Dayton 
failed  to  discover ;  and  might  have  shaped  his 
questions  so  as  to  place  the  minister  in  that 
position  where  mere  equivocation  would  no 
longer  avail.  But  we  must  not  blame  Earl 
Cowley  and  Mr.  Dayton  because  they  were 
not  Old  Bailey  advocates,  and  because  they 
supposed  that  M.  Thouvenel  really  meant  that 
which  his  words  gave  out.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect evasion,  and  they  asked  plain  questions 
having  an  obvious  meaning..  They  received 
answers  apparently  as  plain,  and  conveying 
apparently  as  distinct  a  meaning.  We  all 
now  see  that  the  answers  did  not  mean  what 
they  professed  to  mean,  but  something  quite 
different.  We  all  perceive  that  they  kept 
back  something  which  if  stated  would  have 
altered  their  entire  character.  They  were 
meant  to  satisfy,  and  they  did  satisfy.  M. 
Thouvenel  wished  to  send  the  British  and  the 
American  ministers  away  with  the  belief  that 
France  merely  intended  to  send  an  expedition 
to  ^lexico  to  recover  certain  sums  of  money, 
and  otherwise  to  leave  Mexico  as  she  found  it. 
M.  Thouvenel  knew  all  the  time  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  march  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  to  crush  the  Government,  to  cut  the 
army  to  pieces,  to  take  the  capital  and  all  the 
great  towns,  to  subvert  the  Republic  and  to 
found  a  jNIonarchy.  This  was  what  he  knew 
while  he  was  giving  the  answers  we  have 
quoted  above.  We  forbear  comment  upon 
diplomacy  of  this  kind.  Even  Talleyrand  did 
not  contend  that  words  were  given  to  convey 
ideas  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  the 
speaker  hides  in  his  bosom. 

Meanwhile  the  expedition  had  sailed.     It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  English  share  of 


it  was  but  small — one  line-of-battle  ship,  two 
frigates,  and  seven  hundred  supernumerary 
marines.  The  French  force  comprised  about 
twenty-five  hundred  men  ;  the  Spanish  had 
about  six  thousand  of  all  arms.  An  incident 
took  place  in  the  very  outset  which  occa- 
sioned some  little  disputation.  The  Spanish 
expedition  left  Cuba  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Fretoch  and  English  vessels,  and  taking  time 
by  the  forelock  made  haste  to  occupy  Vera 
Cruz.  According!}',  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 18G1,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  ex- 
pedition issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
announced  that  he  had  commenced  opera- 
tions by  occupying  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  fortress  of  San  Juan  Ulloa — a  castle 
standing  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  harbor. 
This,  however,  was  not  proclaimed  as  a  meas- 
ure of  war,  but  simply  as  a  step  necessary  to 
secure  the  collection  of  the  customs  percent- 
age to  which  the  Allies  considered  themselves 
entitled.  The  precipitancy  of  the  step,  though 
afterwards  explained,  made  England  and 
France  uneasy.  France  evidently  could  not 
believe  that  her  allies  were  a  whit  more  sin- 
cere than  herself,  and  therefore  persisted  in 
regarding  every  movement  as  the  first  step  in 
a  policy  of  selfish  schemes  and  aggrandize- 
ment. Therefore  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
made  this  occurrence  a  pretext  for  sending  out 
a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  or  five  thou- 
sand French  troops.  Earl  Russell  did  not  like 
this,  and  said  so  :  repeating  his  declaration 
that  England  would  despatqh  no  more  troops 
than  the  marines  she  had  sent  in  the  begin- 
ning. We  notice  this  fact  in  particular  be- 
cause it  led  to  fresh  discussions  about  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Allies,  and  fresh  assurances  on  all 
hands  that  the  strict  terms  of  the  London  Con- 
vention would  not  be  overstepped.  Judging 
from  the  general  contents  of  the  parliamen- 
tary papers,  it  would  seem  as  if  M.  Thouvenel 
had  at  least  once  a  day  to  repeat  his  pledge 
that  the  French  Government  did  not  intend  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico, 
He  protested  far  too  much.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  at  this  stage  of  the  business  no 
one  seems  to  have  attached  any  greater  weight 
to  the  protestations  than  Jove  does  to  the  per- 
juries of  lovers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Governments  seem  to  have 
placed  entire  confidence  in  each  other's  assur- 
ances. 

But  with  the  expeditionary  forces  all  har- 
mony soon  ceased.     That  difference  of  opin- 
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ion  quickly  began  to  manifest  itself  which 
was  absolutely  inevitable  when  the  object 
of  one  of  the  allies  was  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  others.  In  the  first 
place,  the  pecuniary  claims  put  forward  by 
France  were  so  gross  and  ludicrous  that  the 
.  plenipotentiaries  of  the  other  powers  could  not 
support  them.  Our  plenipotentiary  was  Sir 
Charles  Wyke  :  France  was  represented  by 
Count  de  Saligny  and  Admiral  Jurien  de  la 
Graviere  :  on  the  part  of  Spain  a  brave,  dis- 
tinguished, and  honorable  soldier.  General 
Prim,  acted  as  commander-in-chief  and  pleni- 
potentiary. The  French  Commissioners  pro- 
posed to  claim  on  behalf  of  France  a  round 
sum  of  12,000,000  dollars,  without  details  or 
items  ;  Count  de  Saligny  stating  that  he  had 
not  examined  into  these  claims,  as  it  would 
take  him  a  twelvemonth  to  do  so,  but  that  he 
considered  the  sum  he  had  mentioned  as  "  an 
approximation  to  their  value  by  a  million  or 
two,  more  or  less."  Next  they  demanded  on 
account  of  the  Jecker  loan,  15,000,000  dol- 
lars. This  transaction  is  thus  described  by 
Sir  Charles  Wyke  in  a  few  pithy  words  con- 
tained in  one  of  his  despatches  to  Earl  Rus- 
sell :  "  When  theMiramon  Government  were 
on  their  last  legs  and  totally  penniless,  the 
Swiss  house  of  Jecker  and  Co.,  in  Mexico, 
lent  them  750,000  dollars,  and  received  in  re- 
turn for  the  advance  bonds  to  be  payable  at 
some  future  period  to  the  amount  of  15,000,- 
000  dollars.  Shortly  after  this  outrageous 
proceeding,  ^Miramon  was  upset,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  rival  Juarez,  who  was  then 
called  on  by  M.  Jecker,  who  was  under 
French  protection,  to  pay  the  above-named 
enormous  sum,  on  the  plea  that  one  Govern- 
ment must  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts 
and  obligations  of  the  other.  Juarez  refused 
to  do  so,  and  in  this  resolution  was  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  people  in 
Mexico.  I  have  always  understood  that  his 
Government  was  willing  to  repay  the  original 
sum  lent  of  750,000  dollars,  with  five  per 
cent,  interest  thereon  ;  but  repudiated  the 
idea  of  their  being  liable  for  the  15,000,000 
dollars."  Of  course,  such  men  as  Sir  Charles 
Wyke  and  General  Prim  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  transaction  of  this  kind.  They 
proposed  that  the  Mexican  Government  should 
be  called  upon  at  once  to  pay  up  or  guarantee 
all  fair  claims  which  should  be  certified  by  a 
commission,  and  to  make  reparation  for  out- 
rages.    Sir   Charles  "\V"yke  complained  that 


the  French  demand  could  only  lead  to  war,  ag 
no  nation  on  the  earth  could  be  expected  to 
accede  to  it.  Of  course  the  French  Govern- 
ment knew  this  very  well.  France  was  quite 
determined  to  have  war,  and  nothing  but  war, 
at  any  price. 

But  there  arose  even  more  serious  difier- 
ences  than  these.  The  purport  of  the  French 
expedition  began  to  thrust  itself  glaringly 
forward.  There  appeared  in  Mexico,  in  the 
French  camp,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  flag,  men  whose  very  presence  on  the 
soil  was  a  declaration  of  war.  General  Al- 
monte, recognized  as  the  head  of  there  action- 
ary  party,  made  his  appearance  under  French 
protection ,  and  began  from  his  shelter  to  issue 
proclamations  calling  upon  the  Mexicans  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  President 
Juarez.  More  than  that,  men  whose  personal 
character  (unlike  that  of  Almonte)  was  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  Mexico  ;  men  whose  names, 
like  that  of  Padre  Miranda  (as  referred  to  by 
Sir  Charles  Wyke),  ''recalled  some  of  the 
worst  scenes  of  a  civil  war  which  has  proved 
a  disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the  present 
century  ;  " — these  men  began  to  show  them- 
selves openly  and  vauntingly  in  Mexico,  pro- 
claiming that  they  had  come  to  upset  the 
Juarez  Government,  and  bragging  that  they 
were  sent  there  to  do  so  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Nay, 
Miramon  himself,  the  ex-President,  landed  in 
the  country.  The  English  Admiral  indig- 
nantly declared  that  he  would  arrest  this  man 
as  a  robber,  on  account  of  the  plunder  of  the 
British  Legation.  The  French  representa- 
tives protested ;  but  the  English  officer  did 
actually  go  so  far  as  to  expel  Miramon  from 
Vera  Cruz,  and  send  him  back  to  Cuba.  Al- 
monte was  meanwhile  going  about  under  the 
escort  of  French  troops,  issuing  his  proclama- 
tions, and  telling  even  General  Prim  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  sent  him  to 
establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  were  indig- 
nant ;  even  Earl  Russell  at  home,  when  he 
heard  of  the  transaction,  departed  from  his 
accustomed  composure,  and  expressed  warmly 
his  surprise  and  anger.  Let  any  reader 
calmly  think  over  the  situation.  The  Allies 
had  gone  out  simply  to  recover  pecuniary 
claims  from  the  Government  of  Juarez,  and 
specially  pledged  against  any  interference  in 
Mexican  afiairs.  At  every  step  in  the  trans- 
action we  find  the  plenipotentiaries  in  Mex- 
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ico  reiteruting  the  pledge.  We  find  that  the 
great  difficulty  which  they  experience  in 
approaching  a  pacific  arrangement  was  be- 
cause of  the  suspicion  of  the  Mexicans  that 
they  came  to  establish  a  monarchy.  We  find 
Sir  Charles  Wyke  and  General  Prim  again 
and  again  publicly  proclaiming  that  such  a 
suspicion  was  unfounded  and  unjust.  Sud- 
denly there  appear  in  the  French  camp,  un- 
der French  protection,  the  beaten  and  ban- 
ished enemies  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  they  issue  revolutionary  proclamations, 
and  they  announce  that  they  have  come  to 
fi^und  a  monarchy  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  What  could  the  pacific  dec- 
larations of  England  and  Spain  appear,  under 
such  circumstances,  but  (to  adopt  the  words 
of  the  English  Commodore  Dunlop)  "  bitter 
and  unworthy  sarcasm  "  ?  Of  course  Gener- 
al Prim  and  Sir  Charles  Wyke  remonstrated 
against  the  protection  accorded  to  Almonte 
and  his  colleagues.  They  were  answered  that 
express  orders  had  been  given  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  protect  Almonte.  From 
that  moment  it  became  evident  that  there 
could  be  no  farther  co-operation.  The  whole 
plot  was  out.  The  alliance  might  drag  on 
for  a  little  ;  might  be  broken  up  by  some 
other  ostensible  cause  ;  but  there  was  virtu- 
ally an  end  to  it  when  the  English  and  French 
plenipotentiaries  had  their  eyes  fully  opened 
at  last  to  the  long-meditated,  long-denied  de- 
signs of  France.  General  Prim  Avrote  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend  in  Europe  which  found  its  way 
into  print,  and  was  indeed  published  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  world,  except  the  French 
journals,  wherein  he  expressed  in  undiplo- 
matic but  soldierly  terms  his  disgust  and  con- 
tempt for  the  whole  transaction. 

We  must  do  justice  to  the  French  repre- 
sentatives. We  do  not  believe  they  were 
privy  to  the  ultimate  design  of  the  French 
Government.  It  would  be  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  two  French  gentlemen  of  character 
could  have  joined  in  the  assurances  which  Sir 
Charles  Wyke  and  General  Prim  had  so  often 
addressed  to  the  Mexican  Government  if  they 
knew  that  France  intended  all  the  time  to 
commit  the  very  treason  which  they  and  their 
colleagues  were  so  explicitly  and  so  warmly 
disavowing. 

A  reactionary  leader.  General  Robles,  made 
an  efibrt  to  join  the  Almonte  party.  He  had 
been  arrested  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
banished  from  the  capital,  and  confined  on 


parole  to  a  small  town.  He  broke  his  parole 
and  escaped.  Before  he  could  reach  the  other 
conspirators,  he  was  again  captured,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot.  General  Prim  and  Sir 
Charles  Wyke  made  an  effort  to  save  him, 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Mexican  min- 
isters to  order  the  suspension  of  the  sentence. 
But  the  courier  bearing  the  reprieve  lost  his 
way,  and  arrived  too  late.  General  Robles 
was  shot.  In  no  country  in  the  world  would 
his  political  offences  have  met  with  any  slighter 
punishment ;  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pro- 
claimed the  execution  a  murder,  (the  Emperor 
of  the  2d  December!)  and  gave  it  as  a  new 
reason  for  lending  his  support  to  the  projects 
of  Almonte.  Meanwhile,  Marquez  ("the 
infamous  Marquez"  Sir  C.  Wyke  calls  him) 
made  his  appearance  in  arms  with  about  two 
thousand  men,  and  endeavored  to  join  Padre 
Miranda  and  the  other  persons  who  were  issu- 
ing their  revolutionary  proclamations  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  flag. 

General  Doblado  was  then  ]Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  President  Juarez.  Do- 
blado  was  described  by  all  parties  as  an  able, 
influential,  and  moderate  man.  The  British 
and  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  thought  highly 
of  him.  He  was  invited  to  meet  General 
Prim  on  behalf  of  the  Allies  at  Soledad,  a 
small  village  about  thirty  miles  from  Vera 
Cruz,  to  discuss  some  possible  arrangement, 
and  "  to  receive  such  explanations  as  may 
tend  to  disperse  the  injurious  doubts  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  High  Powers  who  signed  the 
Convention  of  October  31,  1861."  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  the  meeting  took 
place  on  the  19th  February,  1862.  The  con- 
ference was  satisfactory.  General  Prim  re- 
peated all  the  familiar  assurances  (on  his 
part  quite  sincere)  that  the  Allies  did  not 
mean  to  upset  or  interfere  with  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  agreed  that  the  Allies  should 
recognize  the  Mexican  Government,  should 
be  allowed  to  occupy  certain  towns  as  health- 
ful and  convenient  garrisons,  and  that  a  fur- 
ther conference  should  take  place  at  Orizaba, 
for  the  purpose  of  finally  coming  to  terms. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  conditions  that  if  the 
further  negotiations  should  fail  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  issue,  and  should  be  broken  off^ 
the  troops  of  the  Allies  were  at  once  to  faUi 
back  from  the  places  which  they  had  been 
allowed  conditionally  to  occupy,  and  hostili- 
ties would  then,  of  course,  have  to  commence. 
But  the  English  and  French  plenipotentiaries, 
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as  well  as  General  Doblado,  entertained  a  confi- 
dent hope  that  the  negotiations  at  Orizaba 
wo'ald  render  hostile  proceedings  unnecessary. 

The  English  and  Spanish  Governments, 
anxious  for  peace,  approved  of  the  prelimi- 
nary convention  of  Soledad.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment, determined  upon  war  and  conquest, 
disapproved  of  it,  and  deprived  of  his  power 
as  a  plenipotentiary  the  French  representa- 
'  tive,  Vice- Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere, 
who  had  assented  to  it.  The  voice  of  the 
French  Emperor  was  still,  like  that  of  Mil- 
ton's fiend,  for  open  war — of  wiles  more 
inexpert  he  boasted  not. 

The  alliance  was  verv  soon  brousrht  to  a 
formal  conclusion.  The  English  and  Spanish 
plenipotentiaries  considered  it  necessary  to 
have  a  decisive  conference  with  their  col- 
leagues, and  accordingly  a  meeting  took 
place  at  Orizaba  on  the  0th  of  April.  The 
conference  was  rather  warm,  and  sometimes 
even  a  little  personal.  General  Prim  and 
Sir  Charles  Wyke  urged  that  the  conduct  of 
the  French  representatives  was  an  infraction 
of  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  London. 
Count  de  Saligny  declared  that  the  Mexican 
Government  had  heaped  so  many  fresh  griev- 
ances on  French  subjects  that  he  could  treat 
no  longer  with  that  Government,  and  would 
be  content  with  nothing  less  than  a  march 
upon  the  capital.  Sir  Charles  Wyke  was 
surprised  that  he  should  not  have  heard  of 
the  fresh  grievances  ;  to  which  M.  de  Saligny 
rejoined  that  French  subjects  did  not  usu- 
ally go  to  a  British  plenipotentiary  to  make 
known  their  complaints.  Sir  Charles  Wyke 
politely  pressing  for  a  little  information 
touching  the  nature  of  the  fresh  grievances, 
the  French  Minister  intimated  that  he  in- 
tended to  report  to  his  own  government  on 
the  subject  and  to  nobody  else.  Finally,  the 
English  and  Spanish  commissioners  declared 
that  if  their  colleagues  of  France  persisted 
in  protecting  the  Mexican  conspirators,  in 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  conferences  ar- 
ranged to  be  held  at  Orizaba,  and  in  declin- 
ing to  treat  farther  with  the  IMexican  Gov- 
ernment, the  troops  of  England  and  Spain 
must  be  withdrawn,  as  the  action  of  the 
French  was  a  violation  of  the  Convention  of 
London.  The  decisive  step  was  soon  taken. 
General  Prim  and  Sir  Charles  Wyke  left 
Mexico,  the  English  and  Spanish  forces  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes,  and  the 
alliance  was  at  an  end. 


France  had  thus  gained  all  her  objects  in 
regular  order.  An  invading  expedition  of  her 
own  would  have  been  all  but  impossible  in 
face  of  the  opposition  of  England,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States.  The  object  was  to 
get  up  an  expedition  which  should  start  un- 
der apparently  fair  colors  and  with  unexcep- 
tionable co-operation,  and  which  should  then 
at  a  convenient  moment  shake  off  the  co- 
operation, and,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
honor  of  France  forbade  a  retreat,  go  its 
way  alone.  No  impartial  man  who  studies 
the  history  of  the  expedition  can  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon designed  from  the  very  beginning  the 
dispute  between  the  Allies,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  England  and  Spain.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  in  despatching  his  Mex- 
ican emissaries  to  Vera  Cruz  he  was  tak- 
ing a  step  which  England  at  least  could 
not  sanction.  He  did  not  wish  her  to  sanc- 
tion it.  He  got  rid  of  her  co-operation  just 
at  the  point  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  conven- 
ience and  would  have  become  an  embarrass- 
ment. The  period  had  come  when  France 
must  either  retreat  or  openly  assume  the  pol- 
icy of  invasion  and  conquest.  The  dispute 
between  the  Allies,  deliberately  provoked 
and  rendered  necessary  by  France,  afforded  ft 
decent  opportunity  for  the  French  interven- 
tion to  emerge  into  the  light,  and  assume  its 
true  character. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  easily  told.  Its  de- 
tails would  scarcely  interest  English  readers. 
It  is  the  narrative  of  an  invasion  pursued  with 
remorseless  determination,  and  culminating, 
as  every  one  knew  that  it  must,  in  suc- 
cess. Immediately  after  the  break-up  of  the 
alliance  the  French  commenced  their  march 
upon  Mexico.  The  world  was  led  to  expect 
that  it  would  be  a  mere  military  promenade 
— that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Mexicans  were 
either  totally  indifferent  to,  or  absolutely  in 
favor  of,  the  intervention — and  that  the  few 
who  objected  to  it  had  neither  the  spirit  nor 
the  strength  to  resist.  But  even  the  Impe- 
rialists of  Paris  had  soon  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  mistaken.  After  some  unim- 
portant skirmishes  and  successes,  tlie  news 
one  day  startled  Europe  that  the  French, 
under  General  Lorencez,  had  been  defeated 
before  Puebla.  This  intelligence  astonished 
Europe,  as  it  really  astonished  the  JNIexicans 
themselves.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  true. 
On  the   5th  of  May  the  Mexican  General 
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Zaragoza  drove  back  the  French  from  Puebla 
with  terrible  slaughter,  and  after  a  most  ob- 
stinate struggle.  This  was  the  more  unpleas- 
ant, as  the  protege  of  France,  the  notorious 
Padre  INIiranda,  had  been  issuing  a  sort  of 
circular  or  proclamation,  announcing  that 
Puebla  was  to  be  taken  that  very  day.  Pro- 
voking as  it  was,  it  had  to  be  borne  :  Loren- 
cez  did  not  take  Puebla,  and  was  only  too 
glad  to  be  able  to  keep  himself  and  his  forces 
from  beins;  taken  instead.  But  the  Mexi-cans 
could  not  derive  any  practical  benefit  from 
their  success.  General  Lorencez  held  his 
own  ;  not  strong  enough  to  attack,  too  strong 
to  be  attacked.  Then  the  French  Govern- 
ment saw  that  the  struggle  was  to  be  a  real- 
ity, not  a  military  exhibition  like  those  of 
the  Champ  do  Mars,  and  it  made  an-ange- 
ments  accordingly.  In  September,  General 
Forey  with  a  large  force  landed  at  Vera  Cruz. 
General,  now  Marshal,  Forey  was  the  man 
for  the  situation.  lie  was  one  of  the  experts 
of  the  December  coup  d'etat;  he  knew  all 
the  arts  by  which  republican  populations 
may  be  induced  to  accept  an  imperial  system. 
He  marched  on  Puebla,  and  he  took  the  city 
about  a  year  after  Lorencez's  failure.  No- 
body can  have  forgotten  the  events  which 
belonged  to  the  taking  of  Puebla.  The  des- 
perate courage  of  its  Mexican  defenders  went 
far  to  redeem  in  European  eyes  the  many 
faults  of  their  national  character.  They  de- 
fended their  city  inch  by  inch.  They  piled 
barricades  in  the  streets,  and  fought  behind 
them  until  the  ground  was  heaped  with 
their  dead.  They  converted  each  of  the 
square  blocks  of  houses  which  compose  the 
city  into  a  separate  fortress,  and  defended 
it  until  it  fell  and  buried  them  in  its 
ruins.  The  French  were  utterly  unable 
to  take  some  of  these  blocks,  and  therefore 
blew  them  up,  defenders  and  £^11.  Some 
of  them  were  blown  up  by  the  desperate  de- 
fenders themselves.  The  French  suffered 
frightfully,  but  fought,  of  course,  with  in- 
domitable courage.  Indeed,  General  Forey 
attacked  the  city  as  one  who  knew  that  all  a 
French  soldier  could  prize  depended  upon  his 
success.  He  knew  that  he  must  succeed  ; 
that  he  could  never  face  his  imperial  master 
with  the  news  that  the  French  troops  had 
been  again  defeated.  We  render  full  credit 
to  the  determined  bravery  of  the  French  as- 
saults. No  higher  praise  can  be  given  than 
to  say  that  the  French  displayed  as  obstinate 


a  courage  in  the  attack  as  the  ]\Iexicans  did 
in  the  defence.  At  last  Puebla  fell.  Gen- 
eral Forey 's  despatches  are  singular  docu- 
ments. It  had  been  arranged  from  the  very 
beginning  that  France  must  accept  tlie  fiction 
of  a  INIexico  enslaved  by  a  few  desperadoes, 
and  panting  for  a  French  deliverer.  Gen- 
eral Forey  adhered  to  this  pleasing  little  fic- 
tion through  all  difficulties.  He  never  for 
one  moment  abandoned  it.  He  described 
Puebla  as  defended  not  by  Mexicans,  but  by 
the  scum  of  other  nations  and  armies,  who, 
having  no  interest  whatever  in  the  struggle, 
were  fighting  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
thing.  He  depicted  Puebla  as  a  city  devoted 
to  France,  but  unfortunately  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gang  of  outcasts  from  America, 
Spain,  Italy,  England,  and  even  France  her- 
self. He  gravely  assured  his  master  that  the 
men  who  disputed  every  square  inch  of 
ground,  and  preferred  being  blown  into  air 
to  any  terms  of  surrender,  were  but  de- 
serters from  Spanish  regiments,  vagabond 
Garibaldians  lately  arrived,  old  followers  of 
General  Walker,  ruffians  from  the  Bowery 
and  the  Five  Points,  roving  Britishers,  and 
recreant  French  soldiers.  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon must  have  smiled  grimly  over  this 
little  effusion  of  romance.  Of  course  no  one 
believed  it.  The  history  of  war  has  many 
curious  chapters  ;  but  such  a  defence  as  this 
of  Peubla,  such  desperate  resistance,  such 
deliberate  and  wholesale  acceptance  of  death 
rather  than  surrender,  have  never  yet  been 
the  work  of  random  adventurers  and  volun- 
teers thrown  together  without  any  common 
bond  into  a  struggle  in  which  they  had  no 
interest,  and  fighting  only  for  mere  amuse- 
ment. But  it  was  agreed  that  the  fiction 
must  be  circulated  and  accepted.  So  it  has 
been.  Even  the  arrival  of  gangs  of  Mexican 
prisoners  in  Paris,  undeniably  born  and  bred 
Mexicans,  who  are  stared  at  on  the  boule- 
vards, and  can  speak  no  word  of  French,  or 
Italian,  or  English  to  any  of  the  curious 
crowds,  is  not  supposed  to  discredit  General 
Forey's  little  story.  The  French  Govern- 
ment having  found  it  convenient  to  decree 
that  the  defenders  of  Mexico  were  not  Mexi- 
cans, these  latter  immediately  cease  to  be 
Mexicans  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  Imperialists. 
He  is  no  faithful  follower  of  the  empire  who 
gives  credit  to  eye,  ear,  or  judgment,  when 
these  are  contradicted  by  the  order  of  the 
emperor.  • 
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But  the  capture  of  Puebla  broke  the  heart 
of  the  Llexican  resistance.  Marshal  Forey 
acted  -with  great  promptness  and  energy,  and 
not  resting  upon  his  victory,  left  Juarez  no 
time  to  prepare  for  further  defences.  Gen- 
eral Zaragoza  had  died  shortly  after  having 
enjoyed  the  delight  of  one  victory  over  the 
French  ;  Mexico  was  in  no  position  to  stand 
a  siege ;  the  Church  party,  protected  by 
France,  was  appearing  in  its  robber-gangs 
everywhere  ;  and  the  Juarez  Government  had 
to  retire  from  the  capital.  How  long  a  sort 
of  resistance  may  yet  be  prolonged  we  cannot 
judge,  but  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  the 
country  may  be  regarded  as  certain.  Gen- 
eral Forey's  march  upon  Mexico,  and  trium- 
jihant  entrance  into  the  city,  are  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  every  one.  We  have  all  read  in 
the  journal  immediately  published  by  the  con- 
queror himself  what  a  danger  he  and  hie  smte 
underwent  of  being  crushed  by  the  flowers 
which  the  Mexican  ladies  showered  on  them. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  considerable  Church  party 
in  Mexico,  and  there,  as  everywhere,  the 
women  for  the  most  part  stand  by  the  priests. 
The  conquerors  gave  a  grand  ball,  and  the 
ladies  who  went  there  acknowledged  them- 
selves willing  captives.  All  this  w^as  told  in 
much  finer  language  than  we  could  possibly 
attempt  by  Marshal  Forey's  newly  founded 
journal.  The  account  was  copied  into  the 
Paris  Moniteur,  which,  while  quoting  it  as 
from  a  Mexican  paper,  omitted  unaccountably 
to  mention  that  the  paper  was  one  founded  on 
the  spot  by  the  gallant  Forey,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registering  his  decrees  and  recording 
his  triumphs. 

Of  course  we  attach  to  the  oflScial  narra- 
tives in  Marshal  Forey's  journal  just  the  im- 
portance, and  give  them  just  the  confidence 
they  deserve.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  the  triumphal  entry  into  Mexico  was  the 
occasion  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  that 
hundreds  ran  out  of  mere  ignorant  curiosity 
to  see  the  sight,  and  that  hundreds  more  ap- 
plauded the  conqueror  with  sincere  and  heart- 
felt joy.  We  have  already  noticed  the  fact 
that  the  Church  party  in  Mexico,  although  a 
very  small  minority,  could  muster  a  consider- 
able number  of  individuals,  and  Mexico,  like 
most  other  places,  has  many  cliques  of  per- 
sons base  enough  to  welcome  a  sectarian  tri- 
umph at  the  expense  of  their  country's  inde- 
pendence. We  must  add  to  these  the  number 
who  were  only  too  happy  to  find  that  Mexico 


was  not  to  be  bombarded,  and  that  anybody 
was  coming  who  would  save  them  from  any 
more  of  war.  We  must  likewise  recollect 
that  the  conquering  hero  who  entered  Mexico 
was  the  muster  of  twenty  legions  ;  that  he 
had  proved  at  Puebla  his  inexorable  deter- 
mination to  conquer  ;at  any  price  ;  that  it  was 
well  known  by  what  sharp  process  he  had 
taught  loyalty  to  his  own  countrymen  in 
Paris ;  and  that  the  year  and  more  during 
wliich  Mexico  had  been  occupied  by  the  Allies 
had  abundantly  proved  the  futility  of  resist- 
ance. We  cannot  be  surprised,  then,  that  the 
]\Iexican  capital,  from  which  its  defenders  had 
withdrawn,  submitted  to  its  conqueror  with- 
out daring  to  resist.  There  is  probably  no 
capital  in  Europe  which  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted in  the  same  manner  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. We  must  not  condemn  Mexico 
because  it  yielded  to  General  Forey  without 
any  greater  resistance  than  New  Orleans 
ofiered  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  lest  any  one  should  imagine  that 
the  non-resistance  of  the  capital  meant  will- 
ing submission  to  French  rule,  we  think  it 
right  to  quote  from  one  who  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, and  whose  authority  is  not  likely  to  be 
questioned.  Although  the  official  paper  to 
which  we  have  referred  painted  the  position 
of  the  French  as  that  of  honored  guests  in  the 
midst  of  a  delighted  and  welcoming  popula- 
tion, we  shall  see  that  General  Forey  did  not 
believe  any  of  this  nonsense  or  attempt  to 
palm  it  off  on  his  government.  That  sort  of 
thing  about  the  enthusiastic  population,  the 
rain  of  flowers,  the  weeping  and  embracing 
women,  was  for  the  French  public.  But  in 
a  report  to  the  French  War  Minister,  de- 
spatched very  soon  after  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Mexico,  General  Forey  thus  describes 
some  of  the  operations  which  he  found  nec- 
essary to  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  enthu- 
siastic welcome  his  historiographer  has  de- 
scribed : — 

"  Before  thinking  of  sending  troops  to  a 
distance,  it  was  first  indispensable  to  purge 
the  environs  of  the  capital  of  the  bands 
which  keep  it  in  a  kind  of  blockade.  On  the 
other  hand,  Negrette,  seconded  by  Aurellano, 
Carbajal,  etc.,  was  organizing  considerable 
forces  at  Tlascala  to  operate  in  the  State  of 
Puebla  and  cut  off  our  communications.  Tho 
occupation  of  that  place  thus  became  indis- 
pensable. I  have  therefore  taken  measures 
to  meet  these  requirements. 

"A  French  column,  under  the  orders  of 
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Colonel  de  la  Canorgue,  is  marching  on  Tlas- 
cala  with  a  Mexican  detachment  commanded 
by  General  Guttierez,  who  will  establish  him- 
self at  Apan.  The  troops  of  General  Vicario 
occupy  Tlalpaii  and  Tepepa.  Some  of  the 
troops  of  General  Marquez  guard  the  embank- 
ments of  Guanhtitlan  and  Zumpango.  Col- 
onel Aymard,  of  the  62d,  is  in  position  at 
Pachuca.  General  Mejia,  who  has  great  in- 
fluence in  Queretaro,  is  going  to  that  town 
with  a  sufficient  force.  Another  column  will 
soon  go  to  take  possession  of  Toluca.  Lastly, 
the  cavalry  is  stationed  in  the  environs  of 
JNIexico,  where  it  can  best  find  forage  and  as- 
sure tranquillity. 

' '  By  these  arrangements  I  assure  security 
in  a  rather  extensive  zone  round  Mexico,  and 
shall  maintain  my  communications  with  Pu- 
ebla  uninterrupted.  Nor  have  I,  at  the  same 
time,  neglected  the  occupation  of  the  coast." 

We  invito  particular  attention  to  General 
Forey's  display  of  unconscious  humor  when 
he  announces  that  General  Mejia  (a- name  of 
mournful  omen  in  Mexico),  "  who  has  great 
influence  in  Queretaro,"  is  going  to  that  town 
"  with  a  sufficient  force." 

The  remainder  of  General  Forey's  proceed- 
ings seem  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  bur- 
lesque. He  becomes  a  genuine  conqueror  of 
the  Opera  Comique  style.  He  formed  a  Pro- 
visional Government,  composed  of  General 
Almonte,  General  Salas  (known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Jecker  loan),  and  Monsignore 
Labastida,  Archbishop  of  Mexico.  The  latter 
dignitary  was  about  that  time  basking  in  the 
hospitable  patronage  of  the  Empress  of  the 
French  at  St.  Cloud.  Then  a  Council  of 
Notables  was  convened  by  sound  of  drum  or 
other  suitable  process,  and  the  Council  of 
Notables  having  held  a  meeting,  at  the  open- 
ing of  which  General  Forey  and  his  staff  were 
present,  decreed,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  with 
a  wonderful  unanimity,  that  Mexico  should 
thenceforward  be  an  empire  under  a  Roman 
Catholic  prince.  In  an  equally  prompt  and 
harmonious  manner  they  tendered  the  impe- 
rial crown  to  Maximilian  of  Austria  ;  and  in 
the  event  of  that  prince  declining  the  offer, 
they  humbly  petitioned  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  would  be  good  enough  to  select  a 
sovereign  for  them,  and  send  him  out  by  re- 
turn of  post.  Then  there  was  a  ball,  at 
which  the  French  officers  waltzed  charm- 
ingly, and  made  themselves  quite  delightful 
to  the  Mexican  ladies.  So  Mexico  woke  up 
in  the  morning  a  republic,  and  fell  asleep  an 
empire. 


We  should  have  stated  that  in  the  mean 
time  General  Forey  had  granted  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  new  empire,  a  significant  clause 
of  which  declared  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  to  be  maintained  and  protected. 
The  gallant  general  likewise  transferred  to 
Mexico  the  admirable  system  of  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  press  which  works  so  con- 
veniently in  France.  Therefore  we  shall  find 
no  insolent  comment  upon  French  rule  or 
criticism  of  French  proconsuls  appearing  in 
print  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  loyal  pop- 
ulation of  Mexico.  In  order  further  to  en- 
courage all  true  lovers  of  imperialism  in 
Mexico,  the  conqueror  issued  a  proclamation 
confiscating  the  property  of  every  one  who 
declined  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new 
system.  A  spirited  measure,  but  which  per- 
haps went  a  little  too  far,  and  was  rather 
liable  to  misconstruction.  The  press  of  Eu- 
rope raised  a  general  cry  of  indignation  ;  and 
even  the  Paris  papers  commented  on  the  in- 
convenience of  addressing  imperial  remon- 
strances to  Russia  touching  General  ^loura- 
vieff's  confiscations  in  Lithuania,  while  Forey 
was  carrying  the  same  system  a  step  or  two 
further  in  ^Icxico.  For  there  was  this  un- 
pleasant difference  between  the  position  and 
acts  of  the  two  warriors.  The  insurgents  of 
Lithuania  were  undoubtedly  rebels  against 
Mouraviefi^s  master  ;  but  how  could  the  recu- 
sants of  JNIexico  be  rebels  against  Forey's  mas- 
ter, seeing  that  the  French  Government  was 
never  acknowledged  in  Mexico,  and  had,  in- 
deed, been  telling  all  the  world  for  the  previ- 
ous year  and  a  half  that  it  could  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  presume  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Mexican  Republic  ? 
So  the  ministerial  papers  of  Paris  first  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  story  was  a  calumny, 
and  that  Forey  had  never  issued  any  confisca- 
tion decrees  at  all,  and  then  stated  that  the 
decrees  were  only  temporary,  and  that  the 
emperor  had  cancelled  them.  In  fact,  the 
emperor  did  cancel  them.  They  would  never 
do  for  publication  in  Europe.  Whatever  a 
conqueror  in  General  Forey's  position  may 
do,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  write  and  publish 
decrees.  They  are  sure  to  get  into  the  papers 
now-a-days,  and  then  the  government  has  to 
take  some  step  for  the  sake  of  its  own  decent 
reputation.  So  the  French  recording  angel 
dropped  a  tear,  and  blotted  out  General  Fo- 
rey's confiscation  orders. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  Mexi- 
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can  conquest  has  to  be  written  hereafter. 
Whether  the  Archduke  Maximilian  will  ac- 
cept the  throne,  what  consideration  France 
will  receive  for  it,  and  how  long  France  is  to 
occupy  the  country,  we  shall  very  soon  learn , 
if  it  be  not  indeed  all  made  known  before 
these  pages  are  transferred  to  print.  One 
fact  is  obvious,  that  whatever  be  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  is  permitted  to  sit  on  the 
Mexican  throne,  the  country  of  which  he  is 
styled  the  sovereign  will  be  a  French  military 
province.  Even  Marshal  Forey  does  not  pre- 
tend that  the  Mexican  Empire  would  outlive 
by  one  day  the  recall  of  the  French  troops. 
But  whatever  be  the  fate  of  that  oddly 
founded  empire,  the  moral  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  it  was  called  into  existence  remains 
the  same.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  us 
to  point  that  moral.  We  have  given  faith- 
fully, and  from  the  best  sources,  the  history 
of  the  JNIexican  conquest ;  compressed  indeed, 
but  accurate,  and  chapter  by  chapter.  We 
have  shown  that  it  was  from  the  beginning  a 
planned  and  deliberate  conquest,  developed 
and  realized  by  the  aid  of  the  most  unscru- 
pulous deceit,  the  most  unblushing  treachery. 
To  that  considerable  number  of  persons  in 
this  country  who  tacitly  hold  the  opinion 
that  any  powerful  sovereign  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  invading,  devastating,  and  subjugat- 
ing a  foreign  country  because  he  thinks  it  is 
badly  governed  and  believes  he  could  govern 
it  better,  we  have  only  to  say  that  even  that 
plea — the  plea  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  and 
Napoleon  I. — does  not  avail  Napoleon  III., 
for  the  latter  expressly  disclaimed,  from  the 
opening  to  the  edaircissement  of  his  project, 
any  intention  to  interfere  in  Mexican  affairs. 
At  every  step  of  the  progress  he  made  a  new 
protest  of  non-intervention,  and  pledged  him- 
self so  solemnly  that  he  was  actually  believed. 
In  fiict,  he  repeated  in  Mexico  with  equal 
success  the  policy  of  the  Paris  coup  d'etat. 
By  vowing  up  to  the  last  moment  that  he 
meant  to  adhere  to  a  certain  pledge,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  last  moment  in  deceiving  those 
who  might  have  marred  his  plans  had  they 
known  that  the  pledge  was  already  and  de- 
liberately broken. 

We  have  previously  intimated  a  belief  that 
this  conquest  of  Mexico^  odious  as  it  is  in 
principle  and  in  means,  has  yet  its  prospect 
of  advantage  to  the  conquered  country  and  to 
the  world.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  give  a 
breathing  time  to  a  disorganized  country,  and 


secure  an  interval  of  enforced  tranquillity 
during  which  resources  may  be  developed 
and  political  character  strengthened.  No 
doubt  the  French  police  regime.,  whatever 
sovereign  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  will 
secure  something  like  order  in  the  country, 
will  make  the  rights  of  property  more  re- 
spected and  the  principle  of  life  more  sacred. 
All  this  is  something  to  be  taken  into  account 
on  the  side  of  compensation.  We  are  not  in- 
deed inclined  to  admire  what  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  "strong  government,'*  or  to  believe 
that  a  people  can  be  drilled  and  dragooned 
into  a  capacity  for  self-rule.  But  iNIexico 
unhappily  wants  rest — rest  at  any  price  :  as  a 
fevered  man  needs  repose  although  it  be  pro- 
cured by  the  agency  of  the  opiate,  or  as  one 
in  a  delirious  mom£nt  may  require  the  coer- 
cion of  the  strait- waistcoat.  The  invasion, 
too,  may  teach  Mexico  a  sharp  and  stern  les- 
son, and  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  other 
nations.  The  blind  disunion  and  discord,  the 
absence  of  that  patriotic  feeling  which  in- 
spires forbearance,  have  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  It  may 
be  added,  too,  that  the  lesson  will  perhaps  do 
good  to  another  Republic  as  well.  The 
United  States  will  no  doubt  feel  the  intrusion 
of  France  to  be  an  insult  and  a  menace.  But 
their  disunion  has  helped  to  bring  it  about, 
and  their  conduct  has  tended  to  deprive  them 
of  the  world's  sympathy.  The  occupation  of 
Mexico  is  the  extinction  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. That  doctrine,  it  must  be  owned,  is 
both  absurd  and  arrogant  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  A  state  going  to  war  to  support 
such  a  principle  would  be  guilty  of  a  political 
crime  and  blunder  still  greater  than  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  itself  involves.  We  have 
heard  it  well  observed  that  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  go  to  war  in  sustainment  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  would  in  essential  prin- 
ciple be  to  pursue  the  same  course  as  that 
which  the  European  States  followed  so  blindly 
and  disastrously  when  they  invaded  France  to 
destroy  her  revolutionary  Republic.  In  either 
case  the  object  is  the  same — not  to  repel  an 
attack,  not  even  to  avert  a  certain  danger, 
but  to  oppose  a  danger  which  is  ideal,  prob- 
lematical, merely  constructive.  The  sooner 
America  entirely  abandons  the  fantastic  Mon- 
roe doctrine  the  better.  Any  real  and  immi- 
nent danger  the  Federal  Republic  can  always 
repel,  but  it  only  provokes  and  originates 
peril  to  itself  by  arrogantly  attempting  to  laj 
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down  great  political  laws  for  the  future 
which  are  to  apply  not  to  its  own  conduct  but 
to  that  of  its  neighbors.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
too,  that  America's  own  hands  are  not  clean 
of  Mexican  plunder  and  blood.  The  conduct 
of  the  United  States  towards  its  neighbor  was 
quite  as  lawless  as  that  of  France,  if  perhaps 
somewhat  less  treacherous.  Should  we  be  re- 
minded that  the  wrongs  done  by  America  to 
Mexico  were  entirely  the  ojffspring  of  South- 
ern policy,  we  cannot  help  remembering  how 
one  of  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  Americans, 
Dr.  Channing,  inveighed  against  the  apathy 
and  composure  with  which  the  Free  States 
regarded  those  iniquitous  acts.  If,  therefore, 
the  Federal  Government  of  America  should 
now  feel  that  its  dignity  is  wounded,  that  its 
strength  is  menaced  by  the  conduct  of  France 
in  Mexico,  it  should  remember  that  the  re- 
buke is  not  wholly  unmerited,  and  should  ac- 
cept it  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning  for  the 
future.  It  is  the  destiny  of  arrogance  and 
aggression  in  politics  to  beget  arrogance  and 
aggression,  and  the  world  in  general  is  little 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  sufi'crings  of 
the  engineer  hoist  by  his  own  petard. 

But  while  we  thus  acknowledge  that  the 
subjugation  of  Mexico  cannot  be  wholly  un- 
productive of  good,  and  has  not  been  wholly 
undeserved,  we  need  hardly  repeat  that  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Government  is  in  no 
wise  extenuated  by  these  considerations.  Wo 
cannot  enter  into  the  exultation  with  which 
the  "  moneyed  classes,"  as  they  are  called,  in 


London,  and  their  organs,  have  received  the 
news  of  the  French  success ;  an  exultation 
which  frankly  disavows  all  regard  for  the 
political  and  moral  aspects  of  the  case,  and 
openly  professes  to  consider  only  its  own  pe- 
cuniary interests.  There  is  something  amus- 
ing in  the  naive  declaration  of  the  Times, 
which  has  boldly  championed  the  Mexican 
conquest  all  through,  that  "  the  consideration 
that  France  has  used  objectionable  native  in- 
struments— one  of  them  an  avowed  felon  of 
the  meanest  kind,  and  another  so  notorious 
for  savage  cruelty  that  his  mere  name  had 
become  a  terror — although  it  may  increase 
the  satisfaction  that  England  has  not  taken 
any  share  in  the  affair,  can  in  no  way  modify 
the  question  as  regards  the  ^lexicans  them- 
selves." Certainly  this  consideration  does  in 
some  way  "  modify  the  question  "  as  regards 
the  French  Government,  and  adds  one  other 
stain  to  the  many  which  rest  upon  its  honor, 
its  good  faith,  its  humanity,  its  decency,  in 
connection  with  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  the  Mexican  invasion  would  be  the  great- 
est event  of  his  reign.  Perhaps  it  may  prove 
so.  In  one  sense  the  invasion  of  Russia  may 
be  pronounced  the  greatest  event  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Napoleon.  Certainly,  if  unprin- 
cipled aggression,  carried  out  by  the  aid  of 
almost  unparalleled  treachery  could  bode  ul- 
timate evil  to  the  policy  which  planned  it, 
we  might  expect  to  find  Mexico  prove  the 
Moscow  of  the  Second  Empire. 


The  diggings  at  Sarre  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  are 
daily  bringing  to  light  valuable  relics  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  the  spot  having  been  a 
hard-fought  battle-field.  The  Kent  Archceolog- 
ical  Society  are  the  promoters  of  these  diggings, 
which  have  been  visited  by  the  Marquis  Camden, 
the  president,  and  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  one  of  the 
most  active  associates  of  the'  Society.  Besides 
the  niiniei'ous  human  remains  that  have  been 
turned  up,  many  swords,  daggers,  centres  of 
shields,  fibulaa  and  other  dress-fastenings,  gold 
coins,  crystals,  earthen  vessels,  etc.,  have  re- 
warded the  perseverance  of  the  diggers.  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers  tliat 
the  late  Mr.  Faucett's  most  valuable  collection 
of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  found  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  was  lost  to  our  National  Collection,  to 


the  trustees  of  which  it  was  first  offered  by  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  its  value  in  the  market.  Mr.  Mayer  of  Liver- 
pool possesses  that  collection  now.  Let  us  hope 
that,  should  these  Sarre  antiquities  be  offered  to 
the  Museum,  they  may  be  secured  for  the  nation. 


Mr.  Meissner  of  Hamburg  has  just  ready  the 
third  volume  of  "Isis,  der  Mensch  uud  die  Welt." 
Volumes  I.  and  II.  treat  of  creeds  and  religions. 
This  third  volume  is  devoted  to  the  relative  du- 
ties :  of  husband  and  wife,  of  man  as  a  member 
of  society  or  subject  of  a  state,  of  friendship,  etc., 
and  of  other  duties  in  connection  with  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  life. 
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PART   I. 


CHAPTER    I. 
THE   COTTAGE   BESIDE    "  THE   CAUSEWAY." 

In  a  little  cleft,  not  deep  enough  to  be  a 
gorge,  between  two  grassy  hills,  traversed  by 
a  clear  stream,  too  small  to  be  called  a  river, 
too  wide  to  be  a  rivulet,  stood,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, still  stands,  a  little  cottage,  whose  one 
bay-window  elevates  it  above  the  condition  of 
a  laboring  man's  and  shows,  in  its  spacious, 
large-paned  proportions,  pretensions  to  taste 
as  well  as  station.  From  that  window  a  coast- 
line can  be  seen  to  which  nothing  in  the  king- 
dom can  find  the  equal.  It  takes  in  the  bold 
curve  of  shore  from  the  "  White  Rocks  "  to 
the  Giant's  Causeway  —  a  sweep  of  coast 
broken  by  jutting  headland  and  promontory, 
with  sandy  bays  nestling  between  gigantic 
walls  of  pillared  rock,  and  showing  beneath 
the  green  water  the  tesselated  pavement  of 
those  bi'oken  shafts  which  our  superstition 
calls  Titanic.  The  desolate  rock  and  ruin  of 
Dunluce,  the  fairy  bridge  of  Carrigarede,  are 
visible  ;  and  on  a  commonly  clear  day  Staffa 
can  be  seen,  its  outline  only  carrying  out  the 
strange  formation  of  the  columnar  rocks  close 
at  hand. 

This  cottage,  humble  enough  in  itself,  is 
not  relieved  in  its  aspect  by  the  culture  around 
it.  A  small  vegetable  garden,  rudely  fenced 
with  a  dry-stone  wall,  is  the  only  piece  of 
verjetation,  for  the  cuttino;  winds  of  the  North 
Sea  are  unfriendly  to  trees,  and  the  light, 
sandy  soil  of  the  hills  only  favors  the  fern 
and  the  foxglove.  Of  these,  indeed,  the 
growth  is  luxurious,  and  the  path  which 
leads  down  from  the  high-road  to  the  cottage 
is  cut  through  what  might  be  called  a  grove 
of  these  leafy  greeneries.  This  same  path 
was  not  much  traversed,  and  more  than  once 
within  the  year  was  the  billhook  required  to 
keep  it  open,  so  little  intercourse  was  main- 
tained between  the  cottage  and  the  world, 
whose  frontier  lay  about  a  mile  ojff.  A  widow 
and  her  son,  with  one  servant,  were  the  occu- 
pants. It  had  been  a  fishing-lodge  of  her 
husband's  in  more  prosperous  days.  His 
memory  and  the  cheapness  of  life  in  the 
neighborhood  had  decided  her  in  choosing  it, 
lonely  and  secluded  as  it  was ;  and  here  she 
had  passed  fourteen  years,  her  whole  care  be- 
ing the  education  of  her  boy,  a  task  to  which 
she  addressed  herself  with  all  the  zeal  and 


devotion  of  her  nature.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  village  school  at  Ballintray,  about 
three  miles  off,  to  which  he  went  in  summer  ; 
but  when  the  dark,  short  days  of  winter  set 
in  with  swooping  storms  of  rain  and  wind, 
she  held  him,  so  far  as  she  could,  close  pris- 
oner, and  pored  with  him  over  tasks  to  the 
full  as  difficult  to  herself  as  to  him.  So  far 
as  a  fine,  open-hearted,  generous  disposition, 
truthful  and  straightforward,  could  make  him, 
he  repaid  all  the  love  and  affection  she  could 
bear  him.  He  was  well-grown,  good-looking, 
and  brave.  There  was  scarcely  an  exercise 
of  which  he  was  not  master ;  and  whether 
in  the  saddle  over  a  stiflF  country,  or  on  the 
thwart  of  a  boat  in  a  stormy  sea,  Tony  But- 
ler could  hold  his  own  against  all  competi- 
tors. The  leap  of  twenty  feet  four  inches  he 
had  made  on  the  level  sward  was  one  of  the 
show  objects  of  the  village,  and  the  place 
where  he  had  pitched  a  fourteen-pound  sledge 
to  the  top  of  a  cliflf  was  marked  by  a  stone 
with  a  rude  attempt  at  an  inscription.  For- 
tunate was  he  if  these  were  enough  for  glory, 
for  his  gifts  scarcely  rose  to  higher  things. 
He  was  not  clever,  nor  was  he  very  teacha- 
ble ;  his  apprehension  was  not  quick,  and  his 
memory  was  bad.  The  same  scatterbrained 
forge  tfulness  that  he  had  in  little  things  at- 
tended him  in  more  serious  ones.  Whenever 
his  intellect  was  called  on  for  a  great  effort 
he  was  sure  to  be  vanquished,  and  he  would 
sit  for  hours  before  an  open  book  as  hopeless 
of  mastering  it  as  though  the  volume  were 
close-clasped  and  locked  before  him.  Dull 
men  are  not  generally  alive  to  their  Ovrn  dul- 
ness,  but  Tony  was  ;  he  saw  and  felt  it  very 
bitterly.  He  thought,  it  is  true,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  way  to  his  intellect,  if  it  could 
only  be  discovered,  but  he  owned  to  himself 
he  had  not  found  it ;  and,  with  some  linger- 
ing hope  of  it,  he  would  carry  his  books  to 
his  room  and  sit  down  to  them  with  a  reso- 
lute heart,  and  ponder  and  puzzle  and  won- 
der, till  he  either  fell  asleep  over  the  pages, 
or  felt  the  scalding  tears  blinding  him  with 
the  conscious  thought  that  he  was  not  equal ' 
to  the  task  before  him. 

Strange  enough,  his  mother,  cheated  by 
that  lave  which  filled  every  avenue  of  her 
heart,  marked  little  of  this.  She  thought 
that  Tony  had  no  great  taste  for  music,  nor 
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patience  enough  for  drawing.  She  fancied 
he  deemed  history  dry,  and  rather  underval- 
ued geography.  If  he  hated  French,  it  was 
because  he  was  such  an  intense  Anglican ; 
and  as'  to  figures,  his  poor  dear  father  had  no 
great  skill  in  them,  and  indeed,  his  ruined 
fortune  came  of  tampering  with  them .  Though 
thus,  item  by  item,  she  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  own  that  Tony  was  not  much  of  a 
scholar,  she  would  unhesitatingly  have  de- 
clared that  he  was  a  remarkably  gifted  boy, 
and  equal  to  any  condition  he  could  be  called 
to  fulfil.  There  was  this  much  of  excuse  for 
her  credulity — he  was  a  universal  favorite. 
There  was  not  a  person  of  any  class  who  had 
other  than  a  good  word  for  him ;  and  this,  be 
it  remarked,  in  a  country  where  people  fall 
into  few  raptures,  and  are  rarely  enthusiasts. 
The  north  of  Ireland  is  indeed  as  cold  a  soil 
for  the  afiections  as  it  is  ungenial  in  its  vege- 
tation. Love  finds  it  just  as  hard  to  thrive 
as  the  young  larch  trees,  nipped  as  they  are 
by  cutting  winds  and  sleety  storms ;  and  to 
have  won  favor  where  it  is  weighed  out  so 
scrupulously,  implied  no  petty  desert.  There 
is,  however,  a  rigid  sense  of  justice  which 
never  denies  to  accord  its  due  to  each.  Tony 
had  gained  his  reputation  by  an  honest  ver- 
dict, the  award  of  a  jury  who  had  seen  him 
from  his  childhood  and  knew  him  well. 

The  great  house  of  the  county  was  Sir 
Arthur  Lyle's,  and  there  Tony  Butler  almost 
might  be  said  to  live.  His  word  was  law  in 
the  stables,  the  kennel,  the  plantations,  and 
the  boat-quay.  All  liked  him.  Sir  Arthur, 
a  stern,  but  hearty  old  Anglo-Indian ;  my 
lady — a  fine  specimen  of  town  pretension  and 
exclusiveness,  cultivated  to  its  last  perfection 
by  Oriental  indulgence — she  liked  him.  Isa- 
bella— a  beauty  and  a  fortune,  about  to  shine 
at  the  next  drawing-room — liked  him ;  and  the 
widowed  daughter  of  the  house,  l^Irs.  Traflford, 
— whom  many  deemed  handsomer  than  her 
sister,  and  whose  tact  and  worldly  skill  made 
even  beauty  but  one  of  her  attractions — she 
said  he  was  "a  fine  creature,"  and  "  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  ho  had  not  a  good  estate  and 
a  title."  Sir  Arthur's  sons,  three  in  number, 
were  all  in  India  ;  the  two  elder  in  hio-h  civil 
appointments,  the  younger  serving  in  a  reg- 
iment of  hussars.  Their  sisters,  however, 
constantly  assured  Tony  that  George,  Henry, 
and  Mark,  would  be  so  fond  of  him,  especially 
Mark,  who  was  the  soldier,  and  who  would 
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be  charmed  to  meet  with  one  so  fond  of  all 
his  own  pursuits. 

It  was  with  sincere  pride  Mrs.  Butler  saw 
her  son  in  such  favor  at  the  great  house — that 
princely  place  to  which  the  company  came 
from  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  mix 
with  which  the  neighboring  gentry  were  only 
admitted  sparingly  and  at  rare  intervals  ;  for 
Sir  Arthur's  wealth  was  to  society  a  sort  of 
crushing  power,  a  kind  of  social  Nasmyth 
hammer,  that  smashed  and  ground  down 
whatever  came  beneath  it.  No  small  distinc- 
tion was  it,  therefore,  for  the  widow's  sdn  to 
be  there  ;  not  merely  admitted  and  on  sufier- 
ance,  but  encouraged,  liked,  and  made  much 
of.  Sir  Arthur  had  known  Tony's  father  in 
India,  long,  long  years  ago ;  indeed  it  was 
when  Sir  Artliur  was  a  very  small  civil  ser- 
vant, and  Captain  Butler  was  a  gorgeous  aide- 
de-camp  on  the  governor-general's  staff ;  and 
strange  it  was,  the  respect  with  which  the 
brilliant  soldier  then  inspired  him  had  sur- 
vived through  all  the  changes  and  advance- 
ments of  a  successful  life,  and  the  likeness  the 
youth  bore  to  his  father  assisted  to  strengthen 
this  sentiment.  He  would  have  noticed  the 
widow,  too,  if  she  had  been  disposed  to  ac- 
cept his  attentions ;  but  she  refused  all  invi- 
tations to  leave  her  home,  and  save  at  the 
little  meeting-house  on  a  Sunday,  where  her 
friend  Dr.  Stewart  held  forth ,  was  never  seen 
beyond  the  paling  of  her  garden . 

What  career  Tony  was  to  follow,  what  he 
was  to  do,  was  an  oft-debated  question  be- 
tween her  and  Dr.  Stewart,  her  worthy  ad- 
viser in  spirituals  ;  and  though  it  was  the 
ever-recurring  subject  as  they  sat  of  an  even- 
ing in  the  porch,  the  solution  seemed  just  as 
remote  as  ever — Mrs.  Butler  averring  that 
there  was  nothing  that  with  a  little  practice 
he  couldn't  do,  and  the  minister  sighingly 
protesting  that  the  world  was  very  full  just 
now,  and  there  was  just  barely  enough  for 
those  who  were  in  it. 

"  What  does  he  incline  to  himself,  mad- 
am?" asked  the  worthy  man,  as  he  saw 
that  his  speech  had  rather  a  discouraging 
effect. 

'•  He'd  like  to  follow  his  father's  career, 
and  be  a  soldier." 

"Oh,  dear  !"  sighed  out  the  minister  ;  "  a 
man  must  be  rich  enough  to  do  without  a 


livelihood   that  takes   to  that    one. 
would  you  say  to  the  sea?  " 


What 
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"  He's  too  old  for  the  navy.  Tony  will  be 
twenty  in  x\ugust." 

The  minister  would  like  to  have  hinted  that 
other  ships  went  down  into  the  "great 
waters"  as  well  as  those  that  carried  her 
majesty's  bunting,  but  he  was  faint-hearted 
and  silent. 

"  I  take  it,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, "  that 
he  has  no  great  mind  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions, as  they  ca'  them?  " 

"  No  inclination  whatever,  and  I  cannot 
eay  I'm  sorry  for  it.  My  poor  boy  would  be 
lost  in  that  great  ocean  of  worldliness  and 
self-seeking.  1  don't  mean  if  he  were  to  go 
into  the  Church,"  said  she,  blushing  crimson 
at  the  awkwardness  of  her  speech  ;  ' '  but  you 
know  he  has  no  vocation  for  holy  orders,  and 
such  a  choice  would  be  therefore  impossible." 

"I'm  thinkin'  it  would  not  be  his  line 
neither,"  said  the  old  man,  dryly.  "  What 
o'  the  mercantile  pursuits?  You  shake  your 
head.     Well,  there's  farming  ?  " 

"  Farming,  my  dear  Dr.  Stewart — farming 
means  at  least  some  thousand  pounds  capital, 
backed  by  considerable  experience,  and,  I  fear 
me,  my  poor  Tony  is  about  as  wanting  in  one 
as  in  the  other." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  if  the  lad  can  neither  be  a 
soldier,  nor  a  sailor,  nor  a  merchant,  nor  a 
farmer,  nor  will  be  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a 
preacher  o'  the  Word,  I'm  sore  pushed  to  eay 
what  there's  open  to  him,  except  some  light 
business  in  the -way  of  a  shop,  or  an  agency 
like,  which  maybe  you'd  think  beneath  you . ' ' 

"I'm  certain  my  son  would,  sir,  and  no 
great  shame  either  that  Colonel  Walter  But- 
ler's son  should  think  so — a  C.B.  and  a 
Guelph  of  Hanover,  though  he  never  wore  the 
decoration.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  us  to  forget 
these  things  as  it  is  for  our  friends." 

This  was  rather  cruel,  particularly  to  one 
who  had  been  doing  his  best  to  pilot  himself 
through  the  crooked  channels  of  difiSculties, 
and  was  just  beginning  to  hope  he  was  in  deep 
water. 

"  Wouldn't  the  colonel's  friends  be  likely 
to  give  him  a  helping  hand?  '*  said  the  min- 
ister, timidly,  and  like  one  not  quite  sure  of 
his  ground. 

"'  I  have  not  asked  them,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  I  will,"  said  she,  sternly;  then  seeing 
in  the  old  man's  face  the  dismay  and  discour- 
agement her  speech  had  produced,  she  added, 
"  My  husband's  only  brother,  Sir  Omerod 
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Butler,  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  him 
for  years — indeed,  from  the  time  of  our  mar- 
riage. Eleanor  Mackay,  the  Presbyterian 
minister's  daughter,  was  thought  a  mesalli' 
ance  ;  and  maybe  it  was — I  wont  deny  it, 
doctor.  It  was  deemed  a  great  rise  in  the 
world  to  me,  though  I  never  felt  it  exactly  in 
that  way  myself.  It  was  my  pride  to  think 
my  husband  a  far  greater  man  than  any  of  his 
family,  and  it  was  hisio  say  I  had  helped  him 
to  become  so." 

"  I've  heard  o'  that  too,"  was  the  cautious 
rejoinder  of  the  old  minister. 

The  memories  thus  suddenly  brought  up 
were  too  much  for  the  poor  widow's  compos- 
ure, and  she  had  to  turn  away  and  wipe  the 
tears  from  her  eyes.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  she  at 
last,  "  my  noble-hearted  husband  was  made 
to  feel  through  his  whole  life  the  scorn  of 
those  who  would  not  know  his  wife,  and  it  is 
not  from  such  as  these  my  poor  boy  is  to  crave 
assistance.  As  for  Tony  himself,"  said  she, 
with  mor«  energy  of  voice  and  manner,  "  he'd 
never  forgive  me  if  I  took  such  a  step." 

The  good  minister  would  fain  have  rebuked 
the  indulgence  of  sentiments  like  these,  which 
had  little  of  forgiveness  in  their  nature.  He 
felt  sorely  tempted  to  make  the  occasion  prof- 
itable by  a  word  in  season  ;  but  his  sagacity 
tempered  his  zeal,  and  he  simply  said,  "  Let 
byganes  be  byganes,  Mrs.  Butler,  or  at  all 
events,  let  them  not  come  back  like  troubled 
spirits  to  disturb  the  future." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  doctor,"  said  she, 
calmly,  "  and,  to  do  so,  I  will  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  Mr. 
Elphinstone  in  the  iMinistry  now  ;  in  the  Cab- 
inet, I  mean,"  said  she,  correcting  herself,  for 
she  remembered  what  the  word  signifies  to 
Presbyterian  ears. 

"  There's  a  Sir  Harry  Elphinstone,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  ma'am." 

"  That  must  be  the  same,  then  ;  my  hus- 
band always  called  him  Harry  ;  they  were 
like  brothers  at  the  Cape  long,  long  ago. 
Couldn't  he  do  something  for  Tony,  think 
you  ?  " 

"  The  very  man  who  could  ;  and  maybe, 
too,  in  the  very  sort  of  career  would  suit  the 
lad  best  of  all.  He's  strong  of  limb  and  stout 
of  heart,  and  has  brave  health — he's  just  the 
man  to  meet  the  life  and  enjoy  the  very  acci- 
dents of  a  new  world." 

"If  he  could  leave  me — that  is  if  I  could 
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bear  to  part  with  kirn,  doctor,"   said  she, 
with  a  thick  utterance. 

*'  These  are  not  days,  my  dear  madam, 
when  a  mother  can  tie  a  son  to  her  apron. 
The  young  birds  will  leave  the  nest,  make  it 
ever  so  warm  and  snug  for  them  ;  and  it  was 
a  wise  Providence  that  so  decreed  it." 

"  Would  there  be  any  impropriety  in  my 
writing  to  Mr. — Sir  Harry  Elphinstone  ?  " 
asked  she. 

' '  I  can  see  none  whatever.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  he'll  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
chance  of  serving  his  old  friend's  son.  Such 
a  great  man  gives  away  every  day  more  places 
than  would  provide  for  three  generations  of 
either  of  us  ;  and  it  must  be  a  rare  pleasure 
when  he  can  serve  the  queen  and  gladden  his 
own  heart  together." 

"You'd  maybe  help  me  with  the  letter, 
doctor,"  asked  she,  half  diffidently. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Mrs.  Butler  :  my 
poor  aid  is  quite  at  your  service  :  but  hadn't 
we  best,  first  of  all,  speir  a  bit,  and  see  what 
the  lad  thinks  of  it  ?  Let  us  find  out  that  it's 
the  life  he'd  take  to  willingly.  It's  no  by 
way  of  reproach  to  him  I  say  it ;  but  we  all 
know  that  when  a  young  fellow  gets  accus- 
tomed to  ride  a  blood  horse  with  a  groom  af- 
ter him,  and  eat  his  soup  with  a  damask  nap- 
kin over  his  knees,  it's  a  sore  change  to  mount 
a  mustang  and  digest  raw  bufialo." 

"  If  you  mean  by  that.  Dr.  Stewart,  that 
Tony  has  been  spoiled  by  a  life  of  luxury  and 
indolence,  you  do  him  great  wrong.  The 
poor  dear  boy  is  half  heart-broken  at  times  at 
his  purposeless,  unprofitable  existence.  There 
are  days  he  is  so  overcome  that  he  can  scarcely 
lift  up  his  head  for  it.  This  very  morning 
was  one  of  them  ;  and  it  was  only  when  Sir 
Arthur  sent  over  a  third  time  to  say,  '  You 
must  come  ;  I'll  take  no  excuse  ' — that  I  could 
persuade  him  to  set  off.  They  are  expecting 
young  Captain  Lyle  to-day,  and  making  all 
sorts  of  festive  preparations  to  receive  him. 
Tony  has  charge  of  the  fireworks ;  and  as  Sir 
Arthur  says,  '  If  you  leave  your  chemicals  to 
other  hands,  the  chances  are  we  shall  all  be 
blown  up  together.'  " 

"  I  remember  the  captain  when  he  was 
just  so  high,"  said  the  doctor,  holding  his 
hand  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  ;  "  he 
used  to  come  to  me  every  Saturday  for  a  lesson 
in  Scripture — smart  enough  he  was,  but  a 
proud  sort  of  boy  that  kept  his  class-fellows 
at  a  distance,  and  when  the  lesson  was  over 
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would  not  speak  to  one  of  them.  He  was  the 
baronet's  son,  and  they  were  the  sons  of  his 
father's  tradespeople.  I  remember  I  made  a 
complaint  about  him  once,  I  forget  for  what, 
but  he  never  came  to  my  house  after." 

Mrs.  Butler  seemed  not  to  follow  the  doc- 
tor's speech  ;  indeed,  her  whole  heart  was  so  set 
on  one  object  and  one  theme  that  it  was  only 
by  an  effort  she  could  address  herself  to  any 
other.  The  humblest  piece  in  which  Tony 
played  was  a  drama  full  of  interest.  With- 
out him  the  stage  had  no  attraction,  and  she 
cared  not  who  were  the  performers.  The 
doctor,  therefore,  was  some  time  before  he 
perceived  that  his  edifying  reflections  on  the 
sins  of  pride  and  self-conceit  were  unheeded. 
Long  experience  had  taught  him  tolerance  in 
such  matters  ;  he  had  known  even  elders  to 
nod  ;  and  so  he  took  his  hat  and  said  farewell 
with  a  good  grace,  and  a  promise  to  help  her 
with  her  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
whenever  the  time  came  to  write  it. 

Late  on  the  night  of  that  day  in  which  this 
conversation  occurred,  Mrs.  Butler  sat  at  her 
writing-desk,  essaying  for  the  tenth  time  how 
to  address  that  great  man  whose  favor  she 
would  propitiate.  Letter-writing  had  never 
been  her  gift,  and  she  distrusted  her  poAvers 
even  unfairly  in  this  respect.  The  present 
was,  besides,  a  case  of  some  difficulty.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  sort  of  person  she  was 
addressing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  and  her 
husband,  when  very  young  men,  lived  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  and  friendship.  It 
might  be  that  the  great  minister  had  forgot- 
ten aU  about  that  long  ago,  or  might  not  care 
to  be  reminded  of  it.  It  might  be  that  her 
husband,  in  his  sanguine  and  warm-hearted 
way,  calculated  rather  on  the  affection  he  be- 
stowed than  that  he  should  receive,  and  so 
deemed  the  friendship  between  them  a  closer 
and  stronger  tie  than  it  was.  It  miglit  bo,  too, 
— she  had  heard  of  such  things, — that  men  in 
power  are  so  besieged  by  those  who  assume  to 
have  claims  upon  them,  that  thoy  lose  temper 
and  patience,  and  indiscriminately  class  all 
such  applicants  as  mere  hungry  place-hunters, 
presuming  upon  some  accidental  meeting — 
.some  hap-hazard  acquaintance  of  a  few  min- 
utes. "  And  so,"  said  she,  *'  if  he  has  not 
heard  of  my  husband  for  thirty-odd  years,  he 
may  come  to  look  coldly  on  this  letter  of  mine, 
and  even  ask.  Who  is  Eleanor  Butler,  and  of 
whom  is  she  the  widow  ?  I  will  simply  say  to 
him,  The  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Walter 
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Butler,  with  whose  name  his  widow  believes 
you  are  not  unacquainted,  solicits  some  assist- 
ance on  your  part,  towards — towards — shall 
I  say  at  once  an  appointment  in  one  of  our 
colonies,  or  merely  what  may  forward  his 
pursuits  in  a  new  world  ?  I  wish  I  could  hit 
upon  something  that  will  not  sound  like  the 
every-day  tune  that  must  ring  in  his  ears  ;  but 
how  can  I,  when  what  I  seek  is  the  self-same 
thing?" 

She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand  in  thought, 
and  as  she  pondered,  it  occurred  to  her  what 
her  husband  would  have  thought  of  such  a 
step  as  she  was  taking.  Would  Walter  have 
sanctioned  it  ?  He  was  a  proud  man  on  such 
points.  He  had  never  asked  for  anything  in 
his  life,  and  it  was  one  of  his  sayings — 
' '  There  was  no  station  that  was  not  too 
dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  asking  for  it." 
She  canvassed  and  debated  the  question  with 
herself,  balancing  all  that  she  owed  to  her 
husband's  memory  against  all  that  she  ought 
to  attempt  for  her  boy's  welfare.  It  was  a 
matter  of  no  easy  solution  ;  but  an  accident 
decided  for  her  what  all  her  reasoning  failed 
in  :  for  as  she  sat  thinking,  a  hurried  step 
was  heard  on  the  gravel,  and  then  the  well- 
known  sound  of  Tony's  latch-key  followed, 
and  he  entered  the  room  flushed  and  heated. 
He  was  still  in  dinner  dress,  but  his  cravat 
was  partly  awry,  and  his  look  excited  and 
angry. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Tony,"  said  she,  rising, 
and  parting  his  hair  tenderly  on  his  forehead, 
"  1  didn't  look  for  you  here  to-night ;  how 
came  it  that  you  left  the  Abbey  at  this 
hour?" 

"  Wasn't  it  a  very  good  hour  to  come 
home?"  answered  he,  curtly.  "  We  dined 
at  eight ;  I  left  at  half-past  eleven.  Nothing 
very  unusual  in  all  that." 

' '  But  you  always  slept  there  ;  you  had 
that  nice  room  you  told  me  of." 

"  Well,  I  preferred  coming  home.  I  sup- 
pose that  was  reason  enough." 

"What  has  happened,  Tony,  darling? 
Tell  me  frankly  and  fearlessly  what  it  is  that 
has  rujffled  you.  Who  has  such  a  right  to 
know  it,  or,  if  need  be,  to  sympathize  with 
you,  as  your  own  dear  mother?  " 

"  How  you  run  on,  mother,  all  about  noth- 
ing !  I  dine  out,  and  I  come  back  a  little 
earlier  than  my  wont,  and  immediately  you 
find  out  that  some  one  has  outraged  or  in- 
sulted me." 


"  Oh,  no,  no,  I  never  dreamed  of  that,  my 
dear  boy  !  "  said  she,  coloring  deeply. 

"  Well,  there's  enough  about  it,"  said  he, 
pacing  the  room  with  hasty  strides.  "  What 
is  that  you  were  saying  the  other  day  about 
a  Mr.  Elphinstone — that  he  was  an  old  friend 
of  my  father,  and  that  they  had  chummed 
together  long  ago  ?  ' ' 

"  All  these  scrawls  that  you  see  there," 
said  she,  pointing  to  the  table,  "  have  been 
attempts  to  write  to  him,  Tony.  I  was  try- 
ing to  ask  him  to  give  you  some  sort  of  place 
somewhere." 

"  The  very  thing  I  want,  mother,"  said 
he,  with  a  half-bitter  laugh — "  some  sort  of 
a  place  somewhere." 

"  And,"  continued  she,  "  I  was  pondering 
whether  it  might  not  be  as  well  to  see  if  Sir 
Arthur  Lyle  wouldn't  write  to  some  of  his 
friends  in  power — " 

"  Why  should  we  ask  him?  What  has 
he  to  do  with  it?"  broke  he  in,  hastily. 
"  I'm  not  the  son  of  an  old  steward  or  family 
coachman,  that  I  want  to  go  about  with  a 
black  pocket-book  stuffed  with  recommen- 
datory letters.  Write  simply  and  fearlessly 
to  this  great  man, — I  don't  know  his  rank, 
— and  say  whose  son  I  am.  Leave  me  to 
tell  him  the  rest." 

"  My  dear  Tony,  you  little  know  how 
such  people  are  overwhelmed  with  such- 
like applications,  and  what  slight  chance 
there  is  that  you  will  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest." 

"  At  all  events,  I  shall  not  have  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  patron.  If  he  will  do  any- 
thing for  me,  it  will  be  for  the  sake  of  my 
father's  memory,  and  I  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  that." 

"What  shall  I  write,  then?"  and  she 
took  up  her  pen. 

' '  Sir — I  suppose  he  is  Sir ;  or  is  he  My 
Lord?" 

"No.  His  name  is  Sir  Harry  Elphin- 
stone." 

"  Sir, — The  young  man  who  bears  this 
note  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  Colonel 
Walter  Butler,  C.B.  He  has  no  fortune, 
no  profession,  no  friends,  and  very  little 
abilities.  Can  you  place  him  in  any  position 
where  he  may  acquire  some  of  the  three  first 
and  can  dispense  with  the  last?  Your  hum- 
ble servant,  Eleanor  Butler." 

"  0   Tony !   you  don't    think   we  could 
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send  such  a  letter  as  this,"  said  she  with  a 
half-sad  smile. 

"  I  am  certain  1  could  deliver  it,  mother," 
said  he,  gravely,  "  and  I'm  sure  that  it 
would  answer  its  purpose  just  as  well  as  a 
more  finished  composition." 

"  Let  me  at  least  make  a  good  copy  of  it," 
said  she,  as  he  folded  it  up  and  placed  it  in 
an  envelope. 

"No,  no,"  said  he,  "just  write  his  name, 
and  all  the  fine  things  that  he  is  sure  to  be, 
before  and  after  it,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
leave  the  issue  to  me." 

"And  when  would  you  think  of  going, 
Tony?" 

"  To-morrow  morning,  by  the  steamer 
that  will  pass  this,  on  the  way  to  Liverpool. 
1  know  the  captain,  and  he  will  give  me  a 
passage ;  he's  always  teasing  me  to  take  a 
trip  with  him." 

"  To-morrow  !  but  how  could  you  get 
ready  by  to-morrow?  I'll  have  to  look  over 
all  your  clothes,  Tony." 

"  My  dear  little  mother,"  said  he,  passing 
his  arm  round  her,  and  kissing  her  afiection- 
ately,  "  how  easy  it  is  to  hold  a  review  when 
there's  only  a  corporal's  guard  for  inspec- 
tion !  All  my  efficient  movables  will  fit  into 
a  very  small  portmanteau,  and  I'll  pack  it  in 
less  than  ten  minutes." 

"  I  see  no  necessity  for  all  this  haste,  par- 
ticularly where  we  have  so  much  to  consider 
and  talk  over.  We  ought  to  consult  the 
doctor,  too  ;  he's  a  warm  friend,  Tony,  and 
bears  you  a  sincere  affection." 

"  He's  a  good  fellow — I  like  him  anywhere 
but  in  the  pulpit,"  muttered  he  below  his 
breath,  "  and  he'd  like  to  write  to  his 
daughter — she's  a  governess  in  some  family 
near  Putney,  I  think.  I'll  go  and  see  her — 
Dolly  and  I  are  old  playfellows.  I  don't 
know,"  added  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  whether 
hockey  and  football  are  part  of  polite  fe- 
male education,  but  if  they  be,  the  pupils 
that  have  got  Dolly  Stewart  for  their  govern- 
ess are  in  rare  luck." 

"  But  why  must  there  be  all  this  hurry?  " 

"  Because  it's  a  whim  of  mine,  dear  little 
mother.  Because — but  don't  ask  me  for 
reasons,  after  having  spoiled  me  for  twenty 
years,  and  given  me  my  own  way  in  every- 
thing. I've  got  it  into  my  wise  head — and 
you  know  what  a  wise  head  it  is — that  I'm 
going  to  do  something  very  brilliant.  You'll 
puzzle  me  awfully  if  you  ask  me  where  or 
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how — so  just  be  generous,  and  don't  push  me 
to  the  wall." 

"  At  all  events,  you  will  not  go  without 
seeing  the  doctor  ? ' ' 

"  That  I  will.  I  have  some  experience  of 
him  as  a  questioner  in  the  Scripture-school 
of  a  Saturday,  and  I'll  not  stand  a  cross-ex- 
amination in  profane  matters  from  so  skilful 
a  hand.  Tell  him  from  me  that  I  had  one  of 
my  flighty  fits  on  me,  and  that  I  knew  I'd 
make  such  a  sorry  defence  if  we  were  to 
meet,  that,  in  the  words  of  his  own  song, 
'  I  ran  awa'  in  the  morning.'  " 

She  shook  her  head  in  silence,  and  seemed 
far  from  satisfied. 

"  Tell  him,  however,  that  I'll  go  and  see 
Dolly  the  first  day  I'm  free,  and  bring  him 
back  a  full  account  of  her — how  she  looks, 
and  what  she  says  of  herself." 

The  thought  of  his  return  flashed  across 
the  poor  mother's  heart  like  sunshine  over 
a  landscape,  spreading  light  and  gladness 
everywhere.  "  And  when  will  that  be, 
Tony?  "  cried  she,  looking  up  into  his  eyes. 

"Let  me  see.  To-morrow  will  be  Wed- 
nesday." 

"  No,  Tony,  Thursday." 

"To  be  sure,  Thursday — Thursday  the 
ninth — Friday,  Liverpool  ;  Saturday,  Lon- 
don ;  Sunday  will  do  for  a  visit  to  Dolly — 
I  suppose  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in 
calling  on  her  Sunday?  " 

"  The  M'Gruders  are  a  Scotch  family — I 
don't  know  if  they'd  like  it." 

"  That  shall  be  thought  of.  Let  me  see  : 
^londay  for  the  great  man,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  to  see" a  bit  of  London,  and  back 
here  by  the  end  of  the  week." 

"  Oh  !  if  I  thought  that,  Tony—" 

"  Well,  do  think  it — believe  it — rely  upon 
it.  If  you  like,  I'll  give  up  the  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  though  I  have  some  very 
gorgeous  speculations  about  AVestminster 
xVbbey,  and  the  Tower,  and  the  monkeys  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  the  pantomime 
for  a  finish  in  the  evening.  But  you've  only 
to  say  the  word,  and  I'll  start  half  an  hour 
after  I  see  the  Don  in  Downing  Street." 

"  No,  of  course  not,  darling.  I'm  not  so 
selfish  as  that :  and  if  you  find  that  London 
amuses  you,  and  is  not  too  expensive,  for 
you  know,  Tony,  what  a  slender  purse  we 
have,  stay  a  week — two  weeks,  Tony,  if  you 
like  it." 

"  What  a  good  little  woman  it  is,"  said 
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he,  pressing  her  towards  him,  and  the  big 
tears  trembled  in  his  eyes  and  rolled  heavily 
along  his  cheeks.  "  Now  for  the  ugly  part 
— the  money,  I  mean." 

"  I  have  eleven  pounds  in  the  house,  Tony, 
if  that  will  do  to  take  with  you." 

"  Do,  mother?  of  course  it  will.  I  don't 
mean  to  spend  near  so  much  ;  but  how  can 
you  spare  such  a  sum  !  that's  the  question." 

"  I  just  had  it  by,  Tony,  for  a  rainy  day, 
as  they  call  it,  or  I  meant  to  have  made  you 
a  smart  present  on  the  fourth  of  next  month 
for  your  birthday — I  forgot,  indeed,  what  I 
intended  it  for,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"  for  this  sudden  notion  of  yours  has  driven 
everything  clean  out  of  my  head,  and  all  I 
can  think  of  is  if  there  be  buttons  on  your 
Bhirts,  and  how  many  pairs  of  socks  you 
have." 

"I'm  sure  everything  is  right ;  it  always 
is.  And  now  go  to  bed,  like  a  dear  little 
woman,  and  I'll  come  in  and  eay  good-by 
before  I  start  in  the  morning." 

"  No,  no,  Tony,  I'll  be  up  and  make  you 
a  cup  of  tea." 

"  That  you  shall  not.  What  a  fuss  to 
make  of  a  trip  to  London ,  as  if  I  was  going 
to  Auckland  or  the  Fijee  Islands  !  By  the 
way,  mother,  wouldn't  you  come  out  to  me  if 
the  great  man  gave  me  something  very  fine 
and  lucrative  ? — for  I  can't  persuade  myself 
that  he  wont  make  me  a  governor  some- 
where." 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  and 
merely  clutched  his  hand  in  both  her  own, 
and  held  it  fast. 

"  There's  another  thing,"  said  he,  after  a 
short  struggle  with  himself;  "  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  notes  or  messages  of  one  sort  or 
another  from  Lyle  Abbey,  and  just  hint  that 
I've  been  obliged  to  leave  home  for  a  day  or 
two.  You  needn't  say  for  where,  nor  how 
long  ;  but  that  I  was  called  away  suddenly — 
too  hurriedly  to  go  up  and  pay  my  respects, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  I'm  not  quite  sure  you'll 
be  troubled  in  this  way  ;  but  if  you  should. 
Bay  what  I  have  told  you." 

"  The  doctor  will  be  sorry  not  to  have  said 
good-by,  Tony." 

"  I  may  be  back  again  before  he  need  hear 
of  my  having  gone.  And  now  good-night, 
dear  mother ;  I'll  see  you  before  I  start." 

A\"hen  Tony  Butler  found  himself  alone  in 
his  room,  he  opened  his  writing-desk  and  pre- 
pared to  write — a  task  for  him,  of  no  common 
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magnitude,  and  of  the  very  rarest  occurrence. 
What  it  exacted  in  the  way  of  strain  and 
effort  may  be  imagined  from  the  swelling  of 
the  veins  in  his  forehead,  and  the  crimson 
patches  that  formed  on  his  cheeks.  "  What 
would  I  give,  now,"  muttered  he,  "  for  just 
ten  minutes  of  ready  tact,  to  express  myself 
suitably — to  keep  down  my  own  temper,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  his  boil  over !  If  I 
have  ten  years  of  life  before  me,  I'd  give  five 
of  them  to  be  able  to  do  this  ;  but  I  cannot 
— I  cannot !  To  say  all  that  I  want,  and  not 
be  a  braggart  or  something  worse,  requires 
mind  and  judgment  and  tact,  and  twenty 
other  gifts  that  I  have  not  got ;  and  I  have 
only  to  picture  him  going  about  with  my  let- 
ter in  his  hand,  showing  it  to  every  one,  with 
a  sneer  at  my  mode  of  expression — possibly  of 
my  spelling?  Here  goes  ;  my  very  writing 
shames  me." 

"  Sir, — The  manner  I  left  your  father's 
house  last  night  would  require  an  apology  [I 
wonder  if  there  are  two  p's  in  apology]  from 
me,  if  I  had  not  a  graver  one  to  ask  from  you. 
[He  read  this  over  fully  a  dozen  times,  vary- 
ing the  emphasis,  and  trying  if  the  meaning 
it  bore,  or  that  he  meant  it  to  bear,  could  be 
changed  by  the  reading.  '  All  right,'  said  he, 
'  no  mistake  there.']  There  is,  however,  so 
much  of  excuse  for  your  conduct,  that  you  did 
not  know  how  I  was  treated  by  your  family 
— regarded  as  a  friend,  and  not  the  Cad  you 
wanted  to  make  me !  [Cad  reads  wrong — 
vulgar  ;  I  suppose  it  is  vulgar,  but  it  means 
what  I  intend,  and  so  let  it  go.]  I  cannot 
make  a  quarrel  with  your  father's  son.  [I'll 
dash  make,  to  show  that  I  could  accept  one 
of  another's  making.]  But  to  avoid  the  risk, 
I  must  avoid  the  society  where  I  shall  meet 
you.  [No;  that's  not  right.  Father's  son 
ought  to  have  him  after  it.]  Avoid  the  soci- 
ety where  I  shall  meet  him.  From  this  day, 
therefore,  I  will  not  return  to  the  Abbey  with- 
out I  receive  that  reparation  from  you  which 
is  the  right  of  your  faithful  servant,  T.  But- 
ler." [I  could  not  write  myself  Anthony  if 
I  got  five  pounds  for  it.] 

Ten  miles  across  a  stiff  country,  straight  as 
the  crow  flies,  jwould  not  have  "  taken  as  much 
out"  of  poor  Tony  as  the  composition  of  this 
elegant  epistle  ;  and  though  he  felt  a  sincere 
satisfaction  at  its  completion,  he  was  not  by 
any  means  satisfied  that  he  had  achieved  a 
"  success."  "  No,"  muttered  he,  as  he  sealed 
it,  "  my  pen  will  not  be  my  livelihood,  that's 
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certain.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  dear  mother's 
sake,  I  would  see  what  a  musket  could  do  ; 
I'd  enlist,  to  a  certainty.  It  is  the  best  thing 
for  fellows  like  me."  Thus  musing  and 
"  mooning,"  he  lay  down,  dressed  as  he  was, 
and  fell  asleep.  And  as  he  lay,  there  came  a 
noiseless  step  to  his  door,  and  the  handle 
turned,  and  his  mother  drew  nigh  his  bed, 
and  bent  over  him.  *'  Poor  Tony!  "  mut- 
tered she,  as  her  tears  gushed  out.  Poor 
Tony  !  what  a  story  in  two  words  was  there  ! 
— what  tender  love  !  — what  compassionate 
sorrow !  It  was  the  outburst  of  a  mother's 
grief  for  one  who  was  sure  to  get  the  worst  at 
the  hands  of  the  world  ! — a  cry  of  anguish  for 
all  the  sorrows  his  own  warm  heart  and  guile- 
less nature  would  expose  him  to — the  decep- 
tions, the  wrongs,  the  treacheries  that  were 
before  him  ;  and  yet,  in  all  the  selfishness  of 
her  love  she  would  not  have  had  him  other 
than  he  was  !  She  never  wished  him  to  be 
crafty  or  worldly-wise.  Ten  thousand  times 
was  he  dearer,  in  all  his  weakness,  than  if  he 
had  the  cunning  of  the  craftiest  that  ever  out- 
schemed  their  neighbors.  "  My  poor  boy," 
said  she,  "  what  hard  lessons  there  are  before 
you !  It  is  well  that  you  have  a  brave,  big 
heart,  as  well  as  a  tender  one." 

He  was  so  like  his  father,  too,  as  he  lay 
there — no  great  guarantee  for  success  in  life 
was  that !  and  her  tears  fell  faster  as  she 
looked  at  him  ;  and  fearing  that  her  sobs 
might  awake  him,  she  stole  silently  away,  and 
left  the  room. 

"  There's  the  steam- whistle,  mother ;  I  can 
just  see  the  smoke  over  the  cliff.  I'm  off," 
said  he,  as  she  had  dropped  off  asleep. 

"  But  your  breakfast,  Tony  ;  I'll  make  you 
a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Not  for  the  world  ;  I'm  late  enough  as  it 
is,  God  bless  you,  little  woman!  I'll  be 
back  before  you  know  that  I  am  gone.  Good- 
by.". 

She  could  hardly  trace  the  black  speck  as 
the  boat  shot  out  in  the  deep  gloom  of  day- 
break, and  watched  it  till  it  rounded  the  little 
promontory,  when  she  lost  it ;  and  then  her 
sorrow — sorrow  that  recalled  her  great  deso- 
lation— burst  forth,  and  she  cried  as  they  only 
cry  who  arc  forsaken.  But  this  was  not  for 
long.  It  was  the  passion  of  grief,  and  her 
reason  soon  vanquished  it ;  and  as  she  dried 
her  tears,  she  said,  "  Have  I  not  much  to  be 
grateful  for  ?  What  a  noble  boy  he  is,  and 
what  a  brave,  good  man  he  may  be !" 


CHAPTER  II. 
A    COUNTRY    HOUSE    IX    IRELAND. 


The  country-house  life  of  Ireland  had — and 
I  would  say  has,  if  I  were  not  unhappily 
drawing  on  my  memory — this  advantage  over 
that  of  England,  that  it  was  passed  in  ,that 
season  when  the  country  offered  all  that  it 
had  of  beauty  and  attraction — when  the  grove 
was  leafy,  and  the  blossomy  fruit-trees  vied 
in  gorgeous  color  with  the  flowery  beds  be- 
neath them — when  the  blackbird's  mellow 
song  rang  through  the  thicket,  and  the  heavy 
plash  of  the  trout  rose  above  the  ripple  of  the 
river — when  the  deep  grass  waved  like  a 
sea  under  a  summer  wind,  and  the  cattle, 
grouped  picturesquely,  tempered  the  noonday 
heat  beneath  the  spreading  elms,  or  stood  con- 
templatively in  the  stream,  happy  in  their 
luxurious  indolence. 

What  a  wealth  of  enjoyment  does  such  a  sea- 
son offer.  How  imperceptibly  does  the  lovely 
aspect  of  nature  blend  itself  day  by  day  with 
every  incident  of  our  lives,  stealing  its  peace- 
ful influence  over  our  troubled  hearts,  blunt- 
ing the  pangs  of  our  disappointments,  calming 
down  the  anxieties  of  our  ambitions  !  How 
pleasant  is  the  companionship  of  our  book, 
and  doubly,  trebly  delightful  the  converse  of 
our  friend  !  How  gratefully,  too,  do  we  im- 
bibe the  health  that  comes  with  every  charm 
of  color  and  sound  and  form  and  odor,  repeat- 
ing at  every  step,  "■  How  beautiful  the  world 
is,  and  how  enjoyable  !" 

I  am  not  going  to  disparage — far  be  it  from 
me — the  fox-cover  or  the  grouse-mountain  ; 
but,  after  all,  these  are  the  accidents,  not  the 
elements  of  country  life,  which  certainly  ought 
to  be  passed  when  the  woods  are  choral  with 
the  thrush,  and  the  air  scented  with  the  ap- 
ple-blossom— when  it  is  sweet  to  lie  under  the 
weeping-willow  beside  the  stream,  or  stroll  at 
sunset  through  the  grove,  to  gain  that  crested 
ridge  where  the  red  horizon  can  be  seen,  and 
watch  the  great  sun  as  it  sinks  in  splendor. 

Lyle  Abbey  had  not  many  pretensions  to 
beauty  of  architecture  in  itself,  or  to  scenery 
in  its  neighborhood.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  see 
why  a  great,  bulky,  incongruous  building, 
disfigured  by  painted  windows  to  make  it 
Gothic,  should  have  ever  been  called  an  abbey. 
It  was,  however,  both  roomy  and  convenient 
within.  There  were  fine,  lofty,  spacious  re- 
ception-rooms, well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Wide  corridors  led  to  rows  of  comfortable 
chambers,  where  numbers  of  guests  could  be 
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accommodated,  and  in  every  detail  of  fitting 
and  furniture,  ease  and  comfort  had  been 
studied  with  a  success  that  attained  perfec- 
tion. 

The  grounds — a  space  of  several  hundred 
acres — enclosed  within  a  massive  wall,  had 
not  more  pretensions  to  beauty  than  the  man- 
sion. There  were,  it  is  true,  grand  points  of 
yiew — noble  stretches  of  shore  and  seacoast 
to  be  had  from  certain  eminences,  and  abun- 
dant undulations — some  of  these  wild  and 
picturesque  enough ;  but  the  great  element 
of  all  was  wanting — there  was  no  foliage  or 
next  to  none. 

Trees  will  not  grow  in  this  inhospitable 
climate,  or  only  grow  in  the  clefts  and  val- 
leys ;  and  even  there  their  stunted  growth 
and  scathed  branches  show  that  the  north- 
west wind  has  found  them  out,  twisting  their 
boughs  uncouthly  towards  the  eastward,  and 
giving  them  a  semblance  to  some  scared  and 
hooded  traveller  scudding  away  before  a 
storm. 

Vegetation  thrives  no  better.  The  grass, 
of  sickly  yellow,  is  only  fit  for  sheep,  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  those  vast  tracts  of 
verdure  which  represent  culture  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  Wealth  had  fought  out  the  bat- 
tle bravely,  however,  and  artificial  soils  and 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs,  replaced  and 
replaced  by  others  as  they  died  off,  combated 
the  ungrateful  influences,  and  won  at  last  a 
sort  of  victory.  That  is  to  say,  the  stranger 
felt,  as  he  passed  the  gate,  that  he  was  enter- 
ing what  seemed  an  "  oasis,"  so  wild  and 
dreary  and  desolate  was  the  region  which 
stretched  away  for  miles  on  every  side. 

Some  drives  and  walks  had  been  designed 
— what  will  not  landscape-gardening  do  ? — 
with  occasional  shelter  and  cover.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  led  over  wild,  bleak  crests — 
breezy  and  bracing  on  fine  days,  but  storm- 
lashed  whenever  the  wind  came,  as  it  will  for 
ten  months  out  of  twelve,  over  the  great 
rolling  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  striking  and  picturesque  of  these 
walks  led  along  the  cliffs  over  the  sea,  and 
indeed,  so  close  as  to  be  fenced  off  by  a  para- 
pet from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  It  was  a 
costly  labor,  and  never  fully  carried  out — the 
two  miles  which  had  been  accomplished  figur- 
ing for  a  sum  that  Sir  Arthur  declared  would 
have  bought  the  fee-simple  of  a  small  estate. 
It  was  along  this  pathway  that  Captain  Lyle 
sauntered  with  his  two  sisters  on  the  morning 
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after  his  arrival.  It  was  the  show  spot  of  the 
whole  demense ;  and  certainly,  as  regards 
grand  effects  of  sea-view  and  coast-line  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  the  kingdom.  They  had 
plotted  together  in  the  morning  how  they 
would  lead  Mark  in  this  direction,  and,  sud- 
denly placing  him  in  one  of  the  most  striking 
spots,  enjoy  all  his  wonderment  and  admira- 
tion ;  for  Mark  Lyle  had  seldom  been  at  home 
since  his  "  Harrow  "days,  and  the  Abbey  and 
its  grounds  were  almost  strange  to  him. 

"What  are  the  rocks  yonder,  Bella?" 
said  he,  listlessly,  as  he  puffed  his  cigar,  and 
pointed  seaward. 

"  The  Skerries.  Mark,  see  how  the  waves 
beat  over  that  crag.  They  tried  to  build  a 
lighthouse  here,  but  the  foundations  were 
soon  swept  away." 

"  And  what  is  that !  It  looks  like  a  dis- 
mantled house." 

"  That  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Dunluce.  It 
belonged  to  the  Antrim  family." 

' '  Good  heavens  !  what  a  dreary  region  it 
all  is  !  "  cried  he,  interrupting.  "  I  declare 
to  you ,  South  Africa  is  a  garden  compared  to 
this." 

"  0  Mark,  for  shame  !  "  said  his  elder  sis- 
ter. "  The  kingdom  has  nothing  grander 
than  this  coast-line  from  Portrush  to  Fair- 
head." 

"I'm  no  judge  of  its  grandeur,  but  1  tell 
you  one  thing — I'd  not  live  here — no,  nor 
would  I  contract  to  live  six  months  in  a  year 
here — to  have  the  whole  estate.  This  is  a  fine 
day,  I  take  it." 

"  It  is  a  glorious  day,"  said  Bella. 

"  AYell,  it's  just  as  much  as  we  can  do  to 
keep  our  legs  here ;  and  certainly  your  flat- 
tened bonnets  and  dishevelled  hair  are  no  allies 
to  your  good  looks." 

"Our  looks  are  not  in  question,"  said  the 
elder,  tartly.  "  We  were  talking  of  the 
scenery ;  and  I  defy  you  to  tell  me  where,  in 
all  your  travels,  you  have  seen  its  equal." 

"  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Alice,  it's  deuced 
dear  at  the  price  we  are  looking  at  it ;  I  mean, 
at  the  cost  of  this  precious  bit  of  road  we 
stand  on.  Where  did  the  governor  get  his 
engineer?  " 

"  It  was  Tony  planned  this — every  yard  of 
it,"  said  Bella,  proudly. 

"  And  who  is  Tony,  pray  ?  "  said  he,  super- 
ciliously. 

"  You  met  him  last  night — young  Butler. 
He  dined  here,  and  sat  next  Alice." 
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"  You  mean  that  great  hulkinp;  fellow, 
with  the  attempt  at  a  etraw-colored  mous- 
tache, who  directed  the  fireworks?  " 

"  I  mean  that  very  good-looking  young 
man  who  coolly  removed  the  powder-flask 
that  you  had  incautiously  forgotten  next  the 
rocket- train,"  said  Mrs.  Trafibrd. 

"  And  that  was  Tony !  "  said  he,  with  a 
faint  sneer. 

"  Yes,  IMark,  that  was  Tony ;  and  if  you 
want  to  disparage  him,  let  it  be  to  some 
other  than  Bella  andmvself ;  for  he  is  an  old 
playmate  that  we  both  esteem  highly,  and 
wish  well  to." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,"  said  he,  lan- 
guidly. "I  never  saw  a  snob  yet  that  he 
couldn't  find  a  woman  to  defend  him ;  and 
this  fellow,  it  would  seem,  has  got  two." 

"Tonya  snob!  " 

' '  Tony  Butler  a  snob  !  Just  the  very  thing 
he  is  not.  Poor  boy,  there  never  was  one  to 
whom  the  charge  was  less  applicable." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Alice,  because  I  don't 
admire  your  rustic  friend.  In  my  ignorance, 
I  fancied  he  was  a  pretentious  sort  of  bump- 
kin, who  talked  of  things  a  little  out  of  his 
reach — such  as  yachting,  steeple-chasing,  and 
the  like.  Isn't  he  the  son  of  some  poor  de- 
pendant of  the  governor?  " 

"Nothing  of  the  kind ;  his  mother  is  a 
widow,  with  very  narrow  means,  I  believe ; 
but  his  father  was  a  colonel,  and  a  distin- 
guished one.  As  to  dependence,  there  is  no 
such  relation  between  us." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  rather  set  him 
down  last  night." 

"  Set  him  down  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  He  was  talking  somewhat  big  of  'cross- 
country riding,  and  I  asked  him  about  his 
stable,  and  if  his  cattle  ran  more  on  bone 
than  blood?" 

"0  Mark,  you  did  not  do  that?"  cried 
Bella,  anxiously. 

"  Yes;  and  when  I  saw  his  confusion,  I 
said,  '  You  must  let  me  walk  over  some  morn- 
ing and  have  a  look  at  your  nags  ;  for  I  know 
from  the  Avay  you  speak  of  horseflesh  I  shall 
see  something  spicy.'  " 

"  And  what  answer  did  he  make?  "  asked 
Bella,  with  an  eager  look. 

"  He  got  very  red,  crimson  indeed,  and 
stammered  out,  '  You  may  spare  yourself  the 
walk,  sir  ;  for  the  only  quadruped  I  have  is 
a  spaniel,  and  she  is  blind  from  age,  and 
stupid.'  " 
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"  AYho  was  the  snob  there,  Mark  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Trafibrd,  angrily. 

"  Alice !  "  said  he,  raising  his  eyebrows, 
and  looking  at  her  with  a  cold  astonishment. 

"I  beg  pardon  in  all  humility,  Mark," 
said  she,  hastily.  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  have 
ofiended  you  ;  but  I  forgot  myself.  I  fan- 
cied you  had  been  unjust  to  one  we  all  value 
highly,  and  my  tongue  outran  me." 

"  These  sort  of  fellows,"  continued  he,  as 
if  unheeding  her  excuses,  "  only  get  a  footing 
in  houses  where  there  are  no  men,  or  at  least 
none  of  their  own  age ;  and  thus  they  are 
deemed  Admirable  Crichtons  because  they  can 
row,  or  swim,  or  kill  a  salmon.  Now,  when 
a  gentleman  does  these  things,  and  fifty  more 
of  the  same  sort,  nobody  knows  it.  You'll 
see  in  a  day  or  two  here  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
certain  Norman  iMaitland,  that  will  beat  your 
young  savage  at  everything — ride,  row,  walk, 
shoot,  or  single-stick  him  for  whatever  he 
pleases  ;  and  yet  I'll  wager  you'll  never  know 
from  Maitland's  manner  or  conversation  that 
he  ever  took  the  lock  of  a  canal  in  a  leap,  or 
shot  a  jaguar  single-handed." 

"Is  your  phoenix  really  coming  here?" 
asked  Mrs.  Trafibrd,  only  too  glad  to  get 
another  channel  for  the  conversation. 

"Yes;  here  is  what  he  writes,"  and  he 
took  a  note  from  his  pocket.  "'I  forget, 
my  dear  Lyle,  whether  your  chateau  be  be- 
side the  lakes  of  Killarney ,  the  groves  of  Blar- 
ney, or  what  other  picturesque  celebrity  your 
island  claims  ;  but  I  have  vowed  you  a  visit 
of  two  days, — three,  if  you  insist, — but  not 
another  if  you  die  for  it.'    Isn't  he  droll?  " 

' '  He  is  insufferably  impudent !  There  is 
'  a  snob  '  if  there  ever  was  one,"  cried  Alice, 
exultingly. 

"  Norman  Maitland,  Norman  Maitland  a 
snob  !  AVhy,  my  dear  sister,  what  will  you 
say  next  ?  Ask  the  world  its  opinion  of  Nor- 
man Maitland,  for  he  is  just  as  well  known 
in  St.  Petersburg  as  Piccadilly,  and  the  ring 
of  his  rifle  is  as  familiar  on  the  Himalayas  as 
on  a  Scotch  mountain.  There  is  not  a  gath- 
ering for  pleasure,  nor  a  country-house  party 
in  the  kingdom,  would  not  deem  themselves 
thrice  fortunate  to  secure  a  passing  visit  from 
him,  and  he  is  going  to  give  us  three  days !  " 

"  Has  he  been  long  in  your  regiment, 
Mark?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trafibrd. 

"  Maitland  has  never  served  with  us;  he 
joined  us  in  Simla  as  a  member  of  our  mess, 
and  we  call  him  '  of  ours  '  because  he  never 
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would  dine  with  the  9th  or  the  50th.  Mait- 
land  wouldn't  take  the  command  of  a  division 
to  have  the  bore  and  worry  of  soldiering — 
and  why  should  he  ?  " 

It  was  not  without  astonishment  Mark's 
sisters  saw  their  brother,  usually  cold  and 
apathetic  in  his  tone,  so  warmly  enthusiastic 
about  his  friend  Maitland,  of  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  talk  with  rapture,  recalling  innu- 
merable traits  of  character  and  temper,  but 
which,  unhappily,  only  testified  to  the  success 
with  which  he  had  practised  towards  the 
•world  an  amount  of  impertinence  and  pre- 
sumption that  seemed  scarcely  credible. 

"If  he  only  be  like  your  portrait,  I  call 
him  downright  detestable,"  said  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford. 

"  Yes,  but  you  are  dying  to  see  him  all  the 
same,  and  so  is  Bella." 

*•  Let  me  answer  for  myself,  Mark,"  said 
Isabella,  "  and  assure  you  that,  so  far  from 
curiosity,  I  feel  an  actual  repugnance  to  the 
thought  of  meeting  him.  I  don't  really  know 
whether  the  condescending  politeness  of  such 
a  man,  or  his  cool  impertinence,  is  the  greater 
insult. '- 

"  Poor  Maitland,  how  will  you  encounter 
what  is  prepared  for  you  !  "  said  he,  mock- 
ingly. "  But  courage  girls,  I  think  he'll  sur- 
vive it — only  I  beg  no  unnecessary  cruelty — 
no  harshness  beyond  what  his  own  transgres- 
sions may  call  down  upon  him ;  and  don't 
condemn  him  merely,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
than  because  he  is  the  friend  of  your  brother." 
And  with  this  speech  he  turned  short  round 
and  ascended  a  steep  path  at  his  side,  and  was 
lost  to  their  view  in  a  minute. 

"  Isn't  he  changed,  Alice?  Did  you  ever 
see  any  one  so  altered?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  changed,  Bella  ;  he  is  exactly 
what  he  was  at  the  grammar-school,  at  Har- 
row, and  at  Sandhurst — very  intolerant  to 
the  whole  world,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
tyranny  some  one,  boy  or  man  as  it  may  be, 
exercises  over  him.  All  his  good  qualities 
lie  under  this  veil,  and  so  it  was  ever  with 
Hm." 

"  I  wish  his  friend  was  not  coming." 

"  And  I  wish  that  he  had  not  sent  away 
ours;  for  I'm  sure  Tony  would  have  been  up 
here  before  this  if  something  unusual  had  not 
occurred." 

"  Here's  a  strange  piece  of  news  for  you, 
girlsy"  said  Sir  Arthur,  coming  towards  them. 
•*'  Tony  Butler  left  for  Liverpool  in  the  packet 


this  morning.  Barnes,  who  was  seeing  his 
brother  off,  saw  him  mount  the  side  of  the 
steamer  with  his  portmanteau  in  his  hand. 
Is  it  not  singular  he  should  have  said  nothing 
about  this  last  night?  " 

The  sisters  looked  with  a  certain  secret  in- 
telligence at  each  other,  but  did  not  speak. 
"  Except,  perhaps,  he  may  have  told  you 
girls,"  added  he,  quickly,  catching  the  glance 
that  passed  between  them. 

"  No,  papa,"  said  Alice,  "  he  said  nothing 
of  his  intention  to  us ;  indeed,  he  was  to  have 
ridden  over  with  me  this  morning  to  Mount- 
Leslie,  and  ask  about  those  private  theatri- 
cals that  have  been  concerted  there  for  the 
last  two  years,  but  of  which  all  the  perform- 
ers either  marry  or  die  oflf  during  the  re- 
hearsals." 

"  Perhaps  this  all-accomplished  friend  of 
Mark's,  who  comes  here  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  will  give  the  project  his  assistance.  If 
the  half  of  what  Mark  says  of  him  be  true, 
we  shall  have  for  our  guest  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Europe." 

"  I  wish  the  Leslies  would  take  me  on  a 
visit  till  he  goes,"  said  Alice. 

"  And  I,"  said  Bella,  "  have  serious 
thoughts  of  a  sore  throat  that  will  confine  me 
to  my  room.  Brummelism — and  I  hate  it — 
it  is  just  Brummelism — is  somewhat  out  of 
vogue  at  this  time  of  day.  It  wants  the  pres- 
tige of  originality,  and  it  wants  the  high  pat- 
ronage that  once  covered  it ;  but  there  is  no 
sacrifice  of  self-respect  in  being  amused  by  it, 
so  let  us  at  least  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh ,  which 
is  more  than  the  adorers  of  the  great  Beau 
himself  ever  acquired  at  his  expense." 

"  At  all  events,  girls,  don't  desert  the  field 
and  leave  me  alone  with  the  enemy  ;  for  this 
man  is  just  coming  when  we  shall  have  no 
one  here,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it." 

"  Don't  say  ill-luck,  papa,"  interposed 
Bella  ;  "for  if  he  be  like  what  we  suspect,  he 
would  outrage  and  affront  every  one  of  our 
acquaintance." 

"  Three  days  are  not  an  eternity,"  said  he, 
half  gayly,  "  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it." 

CHAPTER   III. 
A   VERY   "fixe   GEXTLEMAX.'* 

OxE  word  about  Mr.  Norman  Maitland, of 
whom  this  history  will  have  something  more 
to  say  hereafter.  He  w^as  one  of  those  men, 
too  few  in  number  to  form  a  class,  but  of 
which  nearly  every  nation  in  the  Continent 
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has  some  examples — men  \7ith  good  manners 
and  good  means,  met  with  always  in  the 
great  world — at  home  in  the  most  exclusive 
circles,  much  thought  of,  much  caressed  ;  but 
of  whom,  as  to  family,  friends,  or  belongings, 
no  one  can  tell  anything.  They  who  can  re- 
call the  society  of  Paris  some  forty  years  back, 
will  remember  such  a  man  in  Montrond. 
Rich,  accomplished,  handsome,  and  with  the 
most  fascinating  address,  Montrond  won  his 
way  into  circles  the  barriers  to  which  extended 
even  to  royalty ;  and  yet  all  the  world  were 
asking,  Who  is  he?  Who  knows  him?  Mait- 
land  was  another  of  these.  Men  constantly 
canvassed  him,  agreed  that  he  was  not  of 
these  "  Maitlands  "  or  of  those — that  nobody 
was  at  school  with  him — none  remembered 
Iiim  at  Eton  or  at  Rugby.  He  first  burst 
upon  life  at  Cambridge,  where  he  rode  boldly, 
was  a  firstrate  cricketer,  gave  splendid  wine- 
parties,  wrote  a  prize  poem,  and  disappeared 
none  ever  knew  whence  or  wherefore.  He 
was  elected  for  a  borough,  but  only  was  seen 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  House.  He  entered 
the  army,  but  left  without  joining  his  regi- 
ment. He  was  to  be  heard  of  in  every  city  of 
Europe,  living  sumptuously,  playing  high — 
more  often  a  loser  than  a  winner.  His  horses, 
his  carriages,  his  liveries  were  models ;  and 
wherever  he  went  his  track  could  be  marked 
in  the  host  of  imitators  he  left  behind  him. 
For  some  four  or  five  years  back  all  that  was 
known  of  him  was  in  some  vague  paragraph 
appearing  from  time  to  time  that  some  tour- 
ist had  met  him  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
that  he  had  been  seen  in  Circassia  !  An  arch- 
duke on  his  travels  had  partaken  of  his  hos- 
pitality in  the  extreme  north  of  India ;  and 
one  of  our  naval  commanders  spoke  of  dining 
on  board  his  yacht  in  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Those  who  were  curious  about  him  learned 
that  he  was  beginning  to  show  some  slight 
touches  of  years — how  he  had  grown  fatter, 
some  said  more  serious  and  grave — and  a  few 
censoriously  hinted  that  his  beard  and  mous- 
taches were  a  shade  darker  than  they  used  to 
be.  Maitland,  in  short,  was  just  beginning 
to  drop  out  of  people's  minds,  when  he  re-ap- 
peared once  more  in  England,  looking  in  real- 
ity very  little  altered,  save  that  his  dark  com- 
plexion seemed  a  little  darker  from  travel, 
and  he  was  slightly,  very  slightly,  bald  on 
the  top  of  his  head. 

It  was  remarked,  however,  that  his  old  pur- 
suite,  which  were  purely  those  of  pleasure  or 


dissipation,  had  not,  to  all  appearance,  the 
same  hold  on  him  as  before.  ' '  He  never  goes 
down  to  Tattersall's."  "  I  don't  think  I  have 
seen  him  once  at  the  opera,"  "  He  has  given 
up  play  altogether,"  were  the  rumors  one 
heard  on  all  sides  ;  and  so  it  was  that  the 
young  generation ,  who  had  only  heard  of  but 
never  seen  him,  were  sorely  disappointed  in 
meeting  the  somewhat  quiet,  reserved-look- 
ing, haughty  man,  whose  wild  feats  and  ex- 
centricities  had  so  often  amused  them,  but 
who  now  gave  no  evidence  of  being  other  than 
a  cold,  well-bred  gentleman. 

It  was  when  hastily  passing  through  Lon- 
don, on  his  return  from  India,  that  Mark  Lyle 
had  met  him,  and  Maitland  had  given  him  a 
half-careless  promise  to  come  and  see  him. 
"  I  want  to  go  across  to  Ireland,"  said  he, 
"  and  whenever  town  gets  hot,  I'll  run  over." 
Mark  would  have  heard  the  same  words  from 
a  royal  duke  with  less  pride,  for  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  his  Sandhurst  days  with  great 
traditions  of  Maitland ;  and  the  favor  the  great 
man  had  extended  to  him  in  India,  riding  his 
horses,  and  once  sharing  his  bungalow,  had  so 
redounded  to  his  credit  in  the  regiment,  that 
even  a  tyrannical  major  had  grown  bland  and 
gentle  to  him. 

j\Iark  was,  however,  far  from  confident  that 
he  could  rely  on  his  promise.  It  seemed  too 
bright  a  prospect  to  be  possible.  Maitland, 
who  had  never  been  in  Ireland — whom  one 
could,  as  Mark  thought,  no  more  fancy  in  Ire- 
land than  he  could  imagine  a  London  fine  lady 
passing  her  mornings  in  a  poorhouse,  or  in- 
specting the  coarse  labors  of  a  sewing-school , 
— he  coming  over  to  see  him  !  What  a  tri- 
umph, were  it  only  to  be  true  !  and  now  the 
post  told  him  it  was  true,  and  that  Maitland 
would  arrive  at  the  Abbey  on  Saturday. 
Now,  when  Mark  had  turned  away  so  hastily 
and  left  his  sisters,  he  began  to  regret  that  he 
had  announced  the  approaching  arrival  of  his 
friend  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  '*  I 
ought  to  have  said  nothing  whatever  about 
him.  I  ought  simply  to  have  announced  him 
as  a  man  very  well  off,  and  much  asked  out, 
and  have  left  the  rest  to  fortune.  All  I  have 
done  by  my  ill-judged  praise  has  been  to 
awaken  prejudice  against  him,  and  make  them 
^eager  to  detect  flaws,  if  they  can,  in  his  man- 
ner— at  all  events,  in  his  temper. ' '  The  longer 
he  thought  over  these  things  the  more  they 
distressed  him  ;  and  at  last,  so  far  from  being 
overjoyed,  as  he  expected,  at  the  visit  of  bis 
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distinguished  friend,  he  eaw  the  day  of  his 
coming  dawn  with  dismay  and  misgiving. 
Indeed,  had  such  a  thing  as  putting  him  off 
been  possible,  it  is  likely  he  would  have  done 
it. 

The  long-looked-for  and  somewhat  feared 
Saturday  came  at  last,  and  with  it  came  a  note 
of  a  few  lines  from  Maitland.  They  weredated 
from  a  little  village  in  Wicklow,  and  ran 
thus : — 

"  Dear  L., — I  have  come  down  here  with 
a  Yankee,  whom  I  chanced  upon  as  a  travel- 
ling companion,  to  look  at  the  mines — gold, 
they  call  them  ;  and  if  I  am  not  seduced  into 
a  search  after  nuggets,  I  shall  be  with  you 
some  time — I  cannot  define  the  day — next 
week.  The  country  is  prettier  and  the  peo- 
ple less  barbarous  than  I  expected  ;  but  I  hear 
your  neighborhood  will  compensate  me  for 
both  disappointments. — Yours,  N.  M." 

"  AYell !  are  we  to  send  the  carriage  in  to 
Coleraine for  him,  Mark  ?' '  asked  Sir  Arthur, 
as  his  son  continued  to  read  the  letter,  with- 
out lifting  his  eyes. 

"No,"  said  Mark,  in  some  confusion. 
' '  This  is  a  sort  of  put-off.  He  cannot  be  here 
for  several  days.  Some  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance has  dragged  him  off  in  another  direc- 
tion ;"  and  he  crushed  the  note  in  his  hand, 
afraid  of  being  asked  to  read  or  to  show  it. 

"  The  house  will  be  full  after  Tuesday, 
Mark,"  said  Lady  Lyle.  "The  Gores  and 
the  Masseys  and  the  M'Clintocks  will  all  be 
here,  and  Gambler  Graham  threatens  us  with 
himself  and  his  two  daughters." 

"  If  they  come,"  broke  in  Mark,  "  you'll 
have  my  rooms  at  your  disposal." 

"  I  delight  in  them,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford  ; 
"  and  if  your  elegantly  fastidious  friend 
should  really  come,  I  count  upon  them  to 
be  perfect  antidotes  to  all  his  impertinence. 
Sally  Graham,  and  the  younger  one,  whom 
her  father  calls  '  Dick,'  are  downright  treas- 
ures when  one  is  in  want  of  a  forlorn  hope  to 
storm  town-bred  pretension." 

"  If  Maitland  is  to  be  baited,  Alice,  I'd 
rather  the  bull-ring  was  somewhere  else," 
said  her  brother,  angrily. 

"  The  real  question  is,  shall  we  have  room 
for  all  these  people  and  their  followers?" 
said  Lady  Lyle.  , 

"  I  repeat,"  said  Mark,  "  that  if  the  Gra- 
ham girls  are  to  be  here,  I'm  off.  They  are 
the  most  insufferably  obtrusive  and  aggressive 
"women  I  have  ever  met ;  and  I'd  rather  take 
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boat  and  pass  a  month  at  the  Hebrides  than 
stop  a  week  in  the  house  with  them." 

">  I  think  Sally  thrashed  you  when  you 
came  home  once  for  the  holidays,"  said  Mrs. 
Trafford,  laughing. 

"  No,  Alice,  it  was  Beck,"  broke  in  her 
sister.  "  She  has  a  wonderful  story  of  what 
she  calls  a  left-hander,  that  she  planted  under 
his  eye.  She  tells  it  still  with  great  gusto, 
but  owns  that  Mark  fought  on  very  bravely 
for  two  rounds  after." 

"  And  are  these  the  people  you  expect  me 
to  show  to  Maitland?"  said  Mark,  rising 
from  the  table;  "I'd  rather,  fifty  times 
rather,  write  and  say, '  We  cannot  receive 
you  ;  our  house  is  full,  and  will  be  for  a  month 
to  come."  ' 

"  Yes,  dear  Mark,  that  is  the  really  sensi- 
ble way  to  look  at  it.  Nobody  now-a-days  has 
any  scruple  in  such  matters.  One  is  invited 
from  INIonday  to  Thursday,  but  on  no  possible 
pretext  can  he  stay  to  Friday. ' '  And  so  Mrs. 
Trafford  ran  away,  heaping,  by  apparent  con- 
solations, coals  of  fire  on  his  angry  head. 

' '  I  think  you  had  better  get  Alice  to  write 
the  letter  herself,"  said  Bella  ;  "I'm  sure  she 
will  do  it  with  great  tact  and  discretion." 

' '  Pray  do , "  added  she .  "  Intr u  st  me  with 
the  despatch,  and  I  promise  you  the  negotia- 
tion will  be  completed  then  and  there." 

"  It  is  quite  bad  enough  to  shut  the  door  in 
a  man's  face,  without  jeering  at  him  out  of 
the  window,"  said  Mark,  and  he  dashed  out  of 
the  room  in  a  rage. 

' '  I  wish  he  had  shown  us  his  friend'snote," 
said  Alice.  "I'm  quite  certain  that  his 
anger  has  far  more  to  do  with  that  epistle  than 
with  any  of  our  comments  upon  it." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  Mark  should  be  annoyed." 
said  Bella ;  "  but  I'm  selfish  enough  to  own 
that,  if  we  escape  Mr.  Maitland's  visit,  I  shall 
deem  the  bargain  a  good  one." 

"  I  suspect  Mr.  Maitland  does  not  intend, 
to  honor  us  by  his  company,  and  that  we 
may  spare  ourselves  all  the  embarrassment 
of  preparing  for  it,"  said  Lady  Lyle.  And 
now  the  three  ladies  set  themselves  to  con- 
sider in  committee  that  oft-vexed  problem  of 
how  to  make  a  country-house  hold  more  peo- 
ple than  it  has  room  for,  and  how  to  per- 
suade the  less  distinguished  of  the  guests  that 
they  are  "  taking  out  "  in  cordiality  all  that 
their  reception  wants  in  convenience.  One 
difficulty  presented  itself  at  every  step,  and 
in  a  variety  of  shapes.    Never  before  had  the 
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Abbey  been  full  of  visitors  "without  Tony 
Butler  being  there  to  assist  in  their  amuse- 
ment— Tony  equally  at  home  on  land  and  on 
sea — the  cavalier  of  young  ladies — the  safe 
coachman  of  mammas — the  guide  to  all  that 
was  noteworthy — the  fisherman — the  yachts- 
man whom  no  weather  disconcerted,  no  mis- 
adventure could  provoke — so  good-tempered 
and  so  safe  ;  ay,  so  safe  !  for  Tony  never 
wanted  to  flirt  with  the  young  heiress,  nor 
teach  her  schoolboy  brother  to  smoke  a  short 
pipe.  lie  had  neither  the  ambition  to  push 
his  fortune  unfairly,  nor  to  attach  his  junior 
to  him  by  unworthy  means.  And  the  sisters 
ran  over  his  merits,  and  grew  very  enthusi- 
astic about  traits  in  him,  which,  by  inference, 
they  implied  were  not  the  gifts  of  others 
nearer  home. 

"  I  wish,  papa,  you  would  ride  over  and 
see  Mrs.  Butler,  and  ask  when  Tony  is  ex- 
pected back  again." 

"  Or  if,"  added  Mrs.  Trafford— "  or  if  we 
could  get  him  back  by  writing,  and  saying 
how  much  we  want  him." 

"  I  know  I'll  never  venture  on  Soliman  till 
Tony  has  had  a  hand  on  him." 

"  And  those  chestnuts  mamma  wants  for 
the  low  phaeton — who  is  to  break  them  now? ' ' 
cried  Bella. 

"  I  only  heard  yesterday,"  said  Sir  Arthur, 
"  that  the  Mermaid's  sails  were  all  cut  up. 
Tony  was  going  to  make  a  schooner  of  her,  it 
seems  ;  and  there  she  is  now,  dismantled  and 
not  one  of  us  able  to  put  her  in  commission 
again." 

"  I  declare  it  sounds  absurd,"  broke  in 
Lady  Lyle,  "  but  I  fancy  the  garden  is  begin- 
ning to  look  neglected  already.  Certainly  I 
never  saw  Mr.  Craft  there  the  whole  morn- 
ing ;  and  he  would  not  have  dared  to  absent 
himself  if  Tony  were  here." 

"  I'd  go  over  willingly,  and  see  his  mother," 
said  Sir  Arthur ;  "  but  as  Tony  did  not  con- 
fide to  us  his  intended  journey,  but  set  off 
without  a  word,  it  would  have  the  appearance 
of  a  certain  prying  curiosity  on  my  part  were 
I  to  ask  after  him,  and  when  he  is  expected 
home  again." 

"  Not  if  you  were  to  say  frankly  that  we 
wanted  him,  and  couldn't  get  on  without 
him,  papa,"  said  Alice.  "  I'd  have  no  shame 
in  saying  that  we  are  perfectly  helpless  with- 
out his  skill,  his  courage,  his  ready  wit,  and 
his  good-nature." 

"  Why  not  secure  all  those  perfections  be- 
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"  How  so  ? — only  tell  me." 

"  Marry  him." 

"  First  of  all,  papa,  he  might  not  marry 
me;  and,  secondly,  if  he  should,  it  might  not 
be  the  way  to  insure  the  perpetuity  I  covet. 
You  know  what  Swift  says  of  the  *  promising  ' 
Princes  and  the  '  bad  '  Kings  the  world  is 
full  of?" 

"  I  protest,"  said  Lady  Lyle,  haughtily,  "  I 
have  a  great  regard  for  young  Butler  ;  but  it 
has  never  gone  the  length  of  making  me  desire 
him  for  a  son-in-law." 

"  Meanwhile,  papa, — for  we  have  quite  time 
enough  to  think  over  the  marriage, — pray,  let 
me  order  them  to  saddle  Peter  for  you,  and 
ride  over  to  the  Burnside." 

"  Do  so,  Alice  ;  I'm  quite  ready  ;  but  first 
of  all,  give  me  my  instructions." 

"  We  want  Tony,"  broke  in  Bella. 

"  Yes ;  and  insist  on  having  him.  He 
must  be  here  on  Monday  night  or  Tuesday 
morning,  if  it  cost  an  express  to  go  after 
him." 

"  We  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  girls,  that 
Tony  has  not  left  home  in  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
The  poor  fellow  has  had  some  call  of  urgency 
or  necessity,  and  our  selfishness  must  not  go 
the  length  of  a  cruelty." 

"  But  with  your  nice  tact,  papa,  you'll 
find  out  all  that ;  you'll  learn,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  whether  anything  of  impor- 
tance has  called  him  away,  or  whether  it  be 
not,  as  I  half  suspect,  a  sort  of  passing  ca- 
price." And  she  looked  significantly  at  Bella, 
and  left  her  sentence  unfinished. 

"  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  should  in- 
duce you  to  believe  this,  Alice?" 

' '  Nothing  more  than  a  chance  word  that 
dropped  from  INIark  this  morning.  He  took 
it  into  his  head  last  night  that  poor  Tony 
was  presumptuous,  and  gave  himself  airs — 
Tony  !  of  all  creatures  in  the  world  ; — and  so 
the  great  hussar,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  regi- 
mental experiences,  essayed  what  he  called 
'  to  put  him  down  !  '  Now,  the  chances  are 
that  this  must  have  led  to  something  unpleas- 
ant, and  it  is  not  in  the  least  unlikely  may 
have  led  to  Tony's  departure." 

"  You  must  be  right,  Alice  ;  and  since  we 
have  been  standing  here  at  the  window,  I  saw 
Mrs.  Butler's  herd  give  Mark  a  letter,  which, 
after  reading,  he  crushed  impatiently  in  his 
hand  and  thrust  into  his  pocket.    This  de- 
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cides  me  at  once.  I  will  go  down  to  Mrs. 
Butler's  without  delay." 

"  Please  explain  that  I  have  not  called, 
solely  because  the  carriage-road  is  so  bad. 
The  drive  down  through  that  forest  of  fern 
and  reeds  is  like  a  horrid  nightmare  on  me," 
said  Lady  Lyle. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  can  apologize  for  your 
absence  without  telling  her  that  she  lives  in 
an  unapproachable  wilderness,"  said  he, 
laughing ;  "  and  as  she  cares  little  for  visit- 
ing or  being  visited,  the  chances  are  my  task 
will  be  an  easy  one." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  go  with  you  papa?  " 
asked  Alice. 

"  Yes,  by  all  means ;  but  stay,"  added  he 
quickly  ;  "  it  might  possibly  be  better  not  to 
come  ;  if  anything  unpleasant  should  have 
occurred  between  Mark  and  Tony,  she  will 
have  less  reluctance  to  speak  of  it  when  we 
are  alone." 

They  all  agreed  that  this  was  well  thought 
of,  and  soon  after  saw  him  set  out  on  his 
mission,  their  best  wishes  for  his  success  fol- 
lowing him. 

Sir  Arthur  pondered,  as  he  went,  over  what 
he  should  say,  and  how  he  would  meet  the 
remarks  he  deemed  it  likely  she  would  make 
to  him.  Without  being  in  the  least  what  is 
called  a  person  of  superior  abilities,  Mrs. 
Butler  was  a  somewhat  hard-headed  woman, 
whose  north-of-Ireland  caution  and  shrewd- 
ness stood  her  in  stead  for  higher  qualities ; 
and  if  they  would  not  have  guided  her  in 
great  difficulties,  she  had  the  good  fortune  or 
the  prudence  to  escape  from  such.  He  knew 
this  ;  and  he  knew  besides  that  there  pertains 
to  a  position  of  diminished  means  and  station 
a  peculiar  species  of  touchy  pride,  always 
suggesting  to  its  possessor  the  suspicion  that 
this  or  that  liberty  would  never  have  been 
taken  in  happier  days,  and  thus  to  regard  the 
most  well-meant  counsels  and  delicately  con- 
veyed advice  as  uncalled-for  interference,  or 
worse. 

It  was  after  much  consideration  he  saw 
himself  at  the  little  wicket  of  the  garden, 
where  he  dismounted,  and,  fastening  his 
bridle  to  the  gate,  knocked  at  the  door. 
Though  he  could  distinctlv  hear  the  sound 
of  voices  within,  ana  the  quick  movement  of 
feet,  his  summons  was  unanswered,  and  he 
was  about  to  repeat  it  for  the  third  time 
when  the  door  was  opened. 

*'  Is  your  mistress  at  home,  Jeanie?  "  said 
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he,  recognizing  with  a  smile  the  girl's  cour- 
tesy to  him. 

"Yes,  sir,  she's  at  home,"  was  the  dry 
answer. 

"  Will  you  just  tell  her,  then,  that  Sir 
Arthur  Lyle  would  take  it  as  a  great  favor  if 
she'd  permit  him  to  speak  to  her." 

The  girl  disappeared  with  the  message,  bat 
did  not  return  again  for  several  minutes  ;  and 
when  she  did,  she  looked  slightly  agitated. 
"  My  mistress  is  very  sorry,  sir,  but  she  canna 
see  ye  the  day  ;  it's  a  sort  of  a  headache  she 
has." 

"Mr.  Anthony,  is  he  at  home?"  asked 
he,  curious  to  remark  the  effect  of  his  ques- 
tion. 

"He's  na  just  at  hame  the  noo,"  was  the 
cautious  reply. 

"  He  has  not  been  up  at  the  Abbey  to- 
day," said  he,  carelessly  ;  "  but,  to  be  sure, 
I  came  through  the  '  brocken '  and  might 
have  missed  him." 

A  little  drv  nod  of  the  head,  to  acknowl- 
edge  that  this  or  anything  else  was  possible, 
was  all  that  his  speech  elicited. 

"  Say  that  I  was  very  sorry,  Jeanie,  that 
Mrs.  Butler  could  not  see  me,  and  sorrier  for 
the  reason ;  but  that  I  hope  to-morrow  or 
next  day  to  be  more  fortunate.  Not,"  added 
he,  after  a  second  thought,  "  that  what  1 
wanted  to  speak  of  is  important,  except  to 
myself;  don't  forget  this,  Jeanie." 

"  I  winna  forget,"  said  she,  and  courtesy- 
ing  again,  closed  the  door.  Sir  x\rthur  rode 
slowly  back  to  report  that  his  embassy  had 
failed. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
SOME   NEW  ARRIVALS. 

Day  after  day  went  over,  and  no  tidings  of 
Maitland.  When  the  post  came  in  of  a 
morning,  and  no  letter  in  his  hand  appeared, 
Mark's  impatience  was  too  perceptible  to 
make  any  comment  for  his  sisters  either  safe 
or  prudent.  Nor  was  it  till  nigh  a  week 
passed  over  that  he  himself  said,  "  I  wonder 
what  has  become  of  Maitland?  I  hope  he's 
not  ill."  None  followed  up  the  theme,  and 
it  dropped.  The  expected  guests  began  to 
drop  in  soon  after,  and,  except  by  ^Mark  him- 
self, Mr.  Norman  Maitland  was  totally  for- 
gotten. The  visitors  were  for  the  most  part 
squires  and  their  wives  and'^amilies  ;  solid, 
well-to-do  gentlemen,  whose  chief  objects  in 
life   were   green   crops   and    the   poor-lOtW. 
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Their  talk  was  either  of  mangold  or  guano, 
"Swedes  "  or  the  Union,  just  as  their  sons' 
conversation  ranged  over  dogs,  horses,  meets, 
and  covers ;  and  the  ladies  disported  in 
"  toilette,"  and  such  detailsof  the  "  Castle  " 
drawing-rooms  as  the  Dublin  papers  aflforded. 
There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren,  with  two 
daughters  and  a  son  ;  and  the  Hunters,  with 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  There  were  Col- 
onel Hoyle  and  IMrs.  Hoyle,  from  regimental 
head-quarters,  Belfast ;  and  Groves  Bulkney, 
the  member  for  the  county,  who  had  come 
over,  in  the  fear  of  an  approaching  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  to  have  a  look  at  his  con- 
stituents. He  was  a  Tory,  who  always  voted 
with  the  Whigs,  a  sort  of  politician  in  great 
favor  with  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  usually 
supposed  to  have  much  influence  with  both 
parties.  There  were  Masseys  from  Tipperary, 
and  M'Clintocks  from  Louth ;  and  lastly, 
herald  of  their  approach,  three  large,  coffin- 
shaped  trunks,  undeniably  of  sea  origin,  with 
the  words  "  Cap.  Gambler  Graham,  R.N.," 
marked  on  them,  which  arrived  by  a  carrier, 
with  three  gun-cases  and  an  immense  array 
of  fishing-tackle,  gaffs,  and  nets. 

"  So  I  see  those  odious  Grahams  are  com- 
ing," said  Mark,  ill-humoredly,  as  he  met 
bis  elder  sister  in  the  hall.  "  I  declare,  if  it 
were  not  that  Maitland  might  chance  to  ar- 
rive in  my  absence,  I'd  set  off  this  very  morn- 
ing." 

"  1  assure  you,  Mark,  you  are  all  wrong  ; 
the  girls  are  no  favorites  of  mine  ;  but  look- 
ing to  the  staple  of  our  other  guests,  the 
Grahams  are  perfect  boons  from  heaven. 
The  Warrens,  with  their  infant  school ;  and 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  with  her  quarrel  with  the 
bishop ;  and  the  Masseys,  with  their  preten- 
sion about  their  daughter  who  married  Lord 
Claude  Somebody,  are  so  terribly  tiresome, 
that  I  long  for  the  racket  and  noise  of  those 
bustling  young  women,  who  will  at  least  dis- 
pel our  dulness." 

"  At  the  cost  of  our  good  breeding." 

"At  all  events  they  are  jolly  and  good- 
tempered  girls.  We  have  known  them 
for—" 

"  Oh,  don't  say  how  long.  The  younger 
one  is  two  years  older  than  myself." 

"  No,  Mark  ;  Beck  is  exactly  your  own 
age." 

"  Then  I'm  determined  to  call  myself  five- 
and  thirty  the  first  opportunity  I  have.     She 


shall  have  three  years  tacked  to  her  for  the 
coming  into  the  world  along  with  me." 

"  Sally  is  only  thirty-four." 

"  Only  !  the  idea  of  saying  only  to  thirty- 
four." 

"They  don't  look  within  eight  or  nine 
years  of  it,  I  declare.  I  suppose  you  will 
scarcely  detect  the slighthst  change  in  them." 

"  So  much  the  worse.  x\ny  change  would 
improve  them  in  my  eyes." 

"  And  the  captain  too.  He,  I  believe,  is 
now  commodore." 

"  I  perceive  there  is  no  change  in  the 
mode  of  travel,"  said  Mark,  pointing  to  the 
trunks.  "  The  heavy  luggage  used  always 
to  arrive  the  day  before  they  drove  up  in 
their  vile  Irish  jaunting-car.  Do  they  still 
come  in  that  fashion?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  really  believe  with  the  same 
horse  they  had  long,  long  ago." 

"  A  flea-bitten  mare,  with  a  twisted  tail?  " 

"  The  very  same,"  cried  she,  laughing. 
"  I'll  certainly  tell  Beck  how  well  you  re- 
member their  horse.  She'll  take  it  as  a  flat- 
tery." 

"  Tell  her  what  you  like — she'll  soon  find 
out  how  much  flattery  she  has  to  expect  from 
we.'"  After  a  short  pause,  in  which  he 
made  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  light  a 
cigar,  and  slightly  burned  his  fingers,  he 
said,  "I'd  not  for  a  hundred  pounds  that 
Maitland  had  met  them  here — with  simply 
stupid  country  gentry,  he'd  not  care  to  notice 
their  ways  nor  pay  attention  to  their  hum- 
drum habits ;  but  these  Grahams,  with  all 
their  flagrant  vulgarity,  will  be  a  temptation 
too  irresistible,  and  he  will  leave  this  to  as- 
sociate us  forever  in  his  mind  with  the  two 
most  ill-bred  women  in  creation." 

"  You  are  quite  unfair,  Mark ;  they  are 
greatly  liked,  at  least  people  are  glad  to  have 
them  ;  and  if  we  only  had  poor  Tony  Butler 
here,  who  used  to  manage  them  to  perfection, 
they'd  help  us  wonderfully  with  all  the  dul- 
ness around  us." 

"Thank  Heaven  we  have  not.  I'd  cer- 
tainly not  face  such  a  constellation  as  the 
three  of  them.  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  I'd 
pack  my  portmanteau  and  go  over  to  Scot- 
land if  that  fellow  were  to  come  here  again," 

"  You're  not  likely  to  be  driven  to  such  an 
extremity,  I  suspect ;  but  here  comes  papa, 
and  I  think  he  has  been  down  at  the  Burn- 
side  ;  let  us  hear  what  news  he  has." 
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"  It  has  no  interest  for  me,"  said  he,  walk- 
ing away,  while  she  hastened  out  to  meet  Sir 
Arthur. 

*'  No  tidings,  Alice — at  least  none  that  I 
can  learn.  Mrs.  Butler's  headache  still  pre- 
vents her  seeing  me,  though  1  could  wager  I 
saw  her  at  work  in  the  garden  when  I  turned 
off  the  high-road." 

"  How  strange !  You  suspect  that  she 
avoids  you?  " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it ;  and  I  went  round  by 
the  minister's,  thinking  to  have  a  talk  with 
Stewart,  and  hear  something  that  might  ex- 
plain this ;  but  he  was  engaged  in  preparing 
his  sermon,  and  begged  me  to  excuse  him." 

"  I  wish  we  could  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  mystery.  Would  she  receive  we,  do  you 
think,  if  I  were  to  go  over  to  the  cottage?  " 

"  Most  likely  not.  I  suspect  whatever  it 
be  that  has  led  to  this  estrangement  will  be 
a  passing  cloud  ;  let  us  wait  and  see.  Who 
are  those  coming  up  the  bend  of  the  road? 
The  horse  looks  fagged  enough,  certainly." 

"The  Grahams,  I  declare!  Oh,  I  must 
find  Mark  and  let  him  be  caught  here  when 
they  arrive." 

"  Don't  let  the  commodore  get  at  wie before 
dinner,  that's  all  I  ask,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as 
he  rode  round  to  the  stables. 

When  Isabella  entered  the  house,  she 
found  Mark  at  the  open  window  watching 
with  an  opera-glass  the  progress  of  the 
jaunting-car  as  it  slowly  wound  along  the 
turns  of  the  approach,  lost  and  seen  as  the 
woods  intervened  or  opened. 

"  I  cannot  make  it  out  at  all,  Alice,"  said 
he  ;  "  there  are  two  men  and  two  women,  as 
well  as  I  can  see,  besides  the  driver." 

"  No,  no ;  they  have  their  maid,  whom 
you  mistake  for  a  man." 

"  Then  the  maid  wears  a  wide-awake  and 
a  paletot.  Look  and  see  for  yourself,"  and 
he  handed  the  glass. 

"  I  declare  you  are  right — it  is  a  man  ; 
he  is  beside  Beck.  Sally  is  on  the  side  with 
ber  father." 

"  Are  they  capable  of  bringing  some  one 
along  with  them?"  cried  he  in  horror. 
*'  Do  you  think  they  would  dare  to  take  such 
a  liberty  as  that  here  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  they  would  not.  It  must  be 
Kenrose,  the  apothecary,  who  was  coming  to 
Bee  one  of  the  maids,  or  one  of  our  own  peo- 
ple or — "  Her  further  conjectures  were 
cut  short  by  the  outburst  of  so  strong  an  ex- 


pletive as  cannot  be  repeated ;  and  jSIark, 
pale  as  death,  stammered  out,  "  It's  Mait- 
land  !  Norman  Maitland  !  " 

"  But  how,  Mark,  do  they  know  him?  " 

"  Confound  them  !  who  can  tell  how  it 
happened  ?  "  said  he.  "I'll  not  meet  him — 
I'll  leave  the  house — I'll  not  face  such  an  in- 
dignity." 

"  But  remember,  Mark,  none  of  us  know 
your  friend  ;  we  have  not  so  much  as  seen 
him  ;  and  as  he  was  to  meet  these  people,  it's 
all  the  better  they  came  as  acquaintances." 

"  That's  all  very  fine,"  said  he,  angrily; 
"  you  can  be  beautifully  philosophical  about 
it,  all  because  you  haven't  to  go  back  to  a 
mess-table  and  be  badgered  by  all  sorts  of 
allusions  and  references  to  Maitland's  capital 
story." 

"Here  they  are,  here  they  are!"  cried 
Alice,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  warmly 
embracing  those  dear  friends  to  whose  failings 
she  was  nowise  blind,  however  ardent  her 
late  defence  of  them.  Mark,  meanwhile, 
had  advanced  towards  ^Maitland,  and  gave 
him  as  cordial  a  welcome  as  he  could  com- 
mand. "My  sister,  Mrs.  Trafford  —  Mr. 
Maitland,"  said  he,  and  Alice  gave  her  hand 
with  a  graceful  cordiality  to  the  new  guest. 

"  I  declare  Mark  is  afraid  that  I'll  kiss 
him,"  cried  Beck.  "  Courage,  mon  ami,  I'U 
not  expose  you  in  public." 

"  How  are  you  ?  how  are  you  ?  "  cried  the 
commodore;  "brown,  brown,  very  brown; 
Indian  sun.  Lucky  if  the  mischief  is  only 
skin-deep." 

"  Shake  hands,  Mark,"  said  Sally,  in  a 
deep,  masculine  voice  ;  "  don't  bear  malice, 
though  I  did  pitch  you  out  of  the  boat  that 
day." 

Mark  was,  however,  happily,  too  much  en- 
gaged with  his  friend  to  have  heard  the  speech. 
He  was  eagerly  listening  to  Maitland's  ac- 
count of  his  first  meetino;  with  the  Grahams. 

"  My  lucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  for 
there  I  stood,"  said  Maitland,  "  in  the  great 
square  of  Bally — Bally " 

"  Ballamena,"  broke  in  Beck  ;  "  and  there 
is  no  great  square  in  the  place ;  but  you 
stood  in  a  very  dirty  stable-yard  in  a  much 
greater  passion  than  such  a  fine  gentleman 
should  ever  give  way  to." 

"  Calling  '  A  horse  !  a  horse  !  My  king- 
dom for  a  horse  !  '  " 

"  It  was  a  chaise  and  pair  /  heard,  and 
you  were  well  laughed  at  for  your  demand. 
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The  baker  offered  you  a  seat,  which  you  re- 
jected in  dismay;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
was  half  in  the  hope  of  •witnessing  another 
outburst  of  your  indignation  that  I  went 
across  and  said,  '  Would  you  accept  a  place 
beside  me,  sir?  '  " 

"  And  was  I  not  overwhelmed  with  joy — 
was  it  not  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  that  I 
embraced  your  offer  ?  " 

"  I  know  you  very  nearly  embraced  my 
maid  as  you  lifted  her  off  the  car." 

"  And,  by  the  way,  where  is  Patience?  " 
added  Mrs.  Trafford. 

"  She's  coming  on,  some  fashion,  with  the 
swell's  luggage,"  added  she,  dropping  her 
voice  to  a  whisper — "  eight  trunks,  eleven 
carpet-bags,  and  four  dressing-boxes,  besides 
what  I  thought  was  a  show-box,  but  it  is 
only  a  shower-bath." 

"  My  people  will  take  every  care  of  her," 
said  Maitland. 

"  Is  Fenton  still  with  you?  "  asked  Mark. 

"Yes;  he  had  some  thoughts  of  leaving 
me  lately ;  he  said  he  thought  he'd  like  to 
retire— that  he'd  take  a  consulate  or  a  bar- 
rackmastership — but  I  laughed  him  out  of 
it." 

Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Lyle  had  now  come 
down  to  welcome  the  new  arrivals ;  and 
greetings  and  welcomes  and  felicitations  re- 
sounded on  all  sides. 

"Come  along  with  me,  Maitland,"  said 
Mark,  hurrying  his  friend  away.  "Let  me 
show  you  your  quarters  ; ' '  and  as  he  moved 
off  he  added,  "  What  a  piece  of  ill-luck  it 
was,  that  you  should  have  chanced  upon  the 
greatest  bores  of  our  acquaintance  ! — people 
so  detestable  to  me,  that  if  I  hadn't  been  ex- 
pecting your  visit  I'd  have  left  the  house  this 
morning." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Maitland,  half 
languidly ;  "  perhaps  I  have  grown  more 
tolerant,  or  more  indifferent — what  may  be 
another  name  for  the  same  thing  —  but  I 
rather  liked  the  young  women.  Have  we 
any  more  stairs  to  mount?  " 

"No;  here  you  are;"  and  Mark  red- 
dened a  little  at  the  impertinent  question. 
"  I  have  put  you  here,  because  this  was  an 
old  gar<;on  apartment  I  arranged  for  myself 
before  I  came  back  from  India ;  and  you  have 
your  bath-room  yonder,  and  your  servant, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  terrace." 

"  It's  all  very  nice,  and  seems  very  quiet," 
said  Maitland. 


"  x\s  to  that,  you'll  not  have  to  complain  ; 
except  the  plash  of  the  sea  at  the  foot  of 
those  cliffs,  you'll  never  hear  a  sound  here." 

"It's  a  iDold  thing  of  you  to  make  me 
so  comfortable,  Lyle.  When  I  wrote  to 
you  to  say  I  was  coming,  my  head  was  full 
of  what  we  call  country-house  life,  with  all 
its  bustle  and  racket — noisy  breakfasts  and 
noisier  luncheons,  with  dinners  as  numerous 
as  tables  d'hote.  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
paradise  as  this.  May  I  dine  here  all  alone 
when  in  the  humor  ?  ' ' 

"  You  are  to  be  all  your  own  master,  and 
do  exactly  as  you  please.  I  need  not  say, 
though,  that  I  will  scarce  forgive  you  if  you 
grudge  us  your  company." 

"  I'm  not  always  up  to  society.  Fm  grow- 
ing a  little  footsore  with  the  world,  Lyle, 
and  like  to  lie  down  in  the  shade." 

"  Lewis  told  me  you  were  writing  a  book 
— a  novel,  I  think  he  said,"  said  Mark. 

"  I  write  a  book  !  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing.  Why,  my  dear  Lyle,  the  fellows 
who — like  myself — know  the  whole  thing, 
never  write !  Haven't  you  often  remarked 
that  a  man  who  has  passed  years  of  life  in  a 
foreign  city  loses  all  power  of  depicting  its 
traits  of  peculiarity,  just  because,  from  habit, 
they  have  ceased  to  strike  him  as  strange  ? 
So  it  is.  Your  thorough  man  of  the  world 
knows  life  too  well  to  describe  it.  No,  no  ; 
it  is  the  creature  that  stands  furtively  in  the 
flats  that  can  depict  what  goes  on  in  the 
comedy.     Who  are  your  guests  ?  " 

JNIark  ran  over  the  names  carelessly. 

"  All  new  to  me,  and  I  to  them.  Don't 
introduce  me,  Mark ;  leave  me  to  shake 
down  in  any  bivouac  that  may  offer.  I'll 
not  be  a  bear  if  people  don't  bait  me.  You 
understand?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  do." 

"  There  are  no  foreigners?  That's  a  loss. 
They  season  society  though  they  never  make 
it,  and  there's  an  evasive  softness  in  French 
that  contributes  much  to  the  courtesies  of 
life.  So  it  is — the  habits  of  the  Continent 
to  the  wearied  man  of  the  world  are  just  like 
loose  slippers  to  a  gouty  man.  People  learn 
to  be  intimate  there  without  being  familiar — 
a  great  point,  Mark." 

"  By  the  way — talking  of  that  same  famil- 
iarity— there  was  a  young  fellow  who  got  the 
habit  of  coming  here,  before  I  returned  from 
India,  on  such  easy  terms,  that  I  found  him 
installed  like  one  of  ourselves.    He  had  his 
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room,  his  saddle-horse,  a  servant  that  waited 
on  him,  and  who  did  his  orders,  as  if  he  were 
a  son  of  the  family.  I  cut  the  thing  very 
short  when  I  came  home,  by  giving  him  a 
message  to  do  some  trifling  service,  just  as  I 
would  have  told  my  valet.  He  resented,  left 
the  house,  and  sent  me  this  letter  next  morn- 
ing." 

"  Not  much  given  to  letter- writing,  I  see," 
muttered  jMaitland,  as  he  read  over  Tony's 
epistle ;  "  but  still  the  thing  is  reasonably 
well  put,  and  means  to  say,  give  me  a  chance, 
and  I'm  ready  for  you.  What's  the  name? 
Bullcr?" 

"  No  ;  Butler — Tony  Butler  they  call  him 
here." 

"  What  Butlers  does  he  belong  to  ?"  asked 
Maitland,  with  more  interest  in  his  manner. 

"  No  Butlers  at  all — at  least  none  of  any 
standing.  My  sisters,  who  swear  by  this  fel- 
low, will  tell  you  that  his  father  was  a  colo- 
nel and  C.B.,  and  I  don't  know  what  else; 
and  that  his  uncle  was,  and  I  believe  is,  a 
certain  Sir  Omerod  Butler,  minister  or  ex-min- 
ister somewhere  ;  but  I  have  my  doubts  of  all 
the  fine  parentage,  seeing  that  this  youth  lives 
with  his  mother  in  a  cottage  here  that  stands 
in  the  rent-roll  at  £18  per  annum." 

"  There  is  a  Sir  Omerod  Butler,"  said  Mait- 
land, with  a  slow,  thoughtful  enunciation. 

"  But  if  he  be  this  youth's  uncle,  he  never 
knows  nor  recognizes  him.  My  sister,  Mrs. 
Traffbrd,  has  the  whole  story  of  these  people, 
and  will  be  charmed  to  tell  it  to  you." 

"  I  have  no  curiosity  in'  the  matter,"  said 
Maitland,  languidly.  "  The  world  is  really 
80  very  small,  that  by  the  time  a  man  reaches 
my  age,  he  knows  every  one  that  is  to  be 
known  in  it.  And  so,"  said  he,  as  he  looked 
again  at  the  letter,  "  he  went  ojff,  after  send- 
ing you  the  letter  ?  " 


"  Yes,  he  left  this  the  same  day." 

' '  And  where  for  ?  " 

"  I  never  asked.  The  girls,  Isuppose,  know 
all  about  his  movements.  I  overhear  mutter- 
ings  about  poor  Tony  at  every  turn .  Tell  me, 
Maitland,"  added  he,  with  more  earnestness, 
"  is  iihis  letter  a  thing  I  can  notice  ?  Is  it  not 
a  regular  provocation  ?  " 

"  It  is,  and  it  is  not,"  said  Maitland,  as  he 
lighted  a  cigar,  puffing  the  smoke  leisurely 
between  his  words.  "  If  he  were  a  man  that 
you  would  chance  upon  at  every  moment, 
meet  at  your  club,  or  sit  opposite  at  dinner, 
the  thing  would  fester  into  a  sore  in  its  own 
time  ;  but  here  is  a  fellow,  it  may  be,  that 
you'll  never  see  again,  or  if  so,  but  on  distant 
terms  :  I'd  say,  put  the  document  with  your 
tailor's  bills,  and  think  no  more  of  it." 

Lyle  nodded  an  assent  and  was  silent. 

"  I  say,  Lyle,"  added  Maitland,  after  a  mo- 
ment, "  I'd  advise  you  never  to  speak  of  the 
fellow^ — never  discuss  him.  If  your  sisters 
bring  up  his  name,  let  it  drop  unnoticed  ;  it 
is  the  only  way  to  put  the  tombstone  on  such 
memories.  What  is  your  dinner-hour  here  ?  " 

"  Late  enough,  even  for  you — eight." 

"  That  25  civilized.  I'll  come  down — at 
least  to-day,"  said  he,  after  a  brief  pause; 
"  and  now  leave  me." 

When  Lyle  withdrew,  Maitland  leaned  on 
the  window-sill,  and  ranged  his  eyes  over  the 
bold  coast-line  beneath  him.  It  was  not, 
however,  to  admire  the  bold  promontory  of 
Fairhead,  or  the  sweeping  shore  that  shelved 
at  its  base  ;  nor  was  it  to  gaze  on  the  rugged 
outline  of  those  perilous  rocks  which  stretched 
from  the  Causeway  far  into  the  open  sea  ; — 
his  mind  was  far,  far  away  from  the  spot, 
deep  in  cares  and  wiles  and  schemes,  for  his 
was  an  intriguing  head,  and  had  its  own 
store  of  knaveries. 
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AS  MANY  AS  I  LOVE. 
EBV.  3  :  19. 


As  many  as  I  love  ! — 
The  shadows  fall  upon  our  sunny  hours  ; 

Darkness  and  sorrow  move 
Amid  our  treasures,  in  our  joy -built  bowers.; 
Yet  this  sweet  comfort  ever  may  be  ours — 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 

As  many  as  I  love  ! — 
To  human  eyes  God's  dealings  oft  seem  dark  ; 

But  he  would  only  prove 
The  sunlight  where  the  cloud  alone  we  mark  : 
He  says — if  wounded  souls  would  only  hark — 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 
0  burdened,  sorrowing  heart,  this  isfor*thee  : — 

Thy  Father's  hand  above, 
Is  meting  out  these  trials  but  to  be 
The  measure  of  a  good  thou  canst  not  see : — 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 

As  many  as  I  love  ! — 
Oh,  earth's  aflfections  are  but  poor  to  this 

Which  reaches  from  above  ! 
They — mortal   frailties — change    and   fade  and 

miss  ; 
But  this  one  thought  gives  everlasting  bliss  : — 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 

As  many  as  I  love  ! — 
These  loved  ones  are  the  bearers  of  the  cross, 

Their  Christian  faith  to  prove  : 
All  earthly  gain  is  counted  but  as  loss. 
When  God  says — clearing  from  the  dross — 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 
When  life-work,  pain,  and  waiting  all  are  o'er. 

Our  earth-tied  feet  shall  move 
Up  golden  streets  on  the  celestial  shore  ; 
And  we  shall  sing  with  saints  for  evermore — 
As  many  as  I  love  ! 

J.  H.  T. 
Boiling  Spring,  N.  J. 

— JV*.   F.  Observer. 


No  sin  to  steal  the  clinging  child 

From  the  fond  mother's  dear  embrace, 
And  leave  her  broken-hearted,  wild, 

And  crazed,  to  curse  her  ebon  race  ! 
God  gave  the  black  a  living  soul, 

A  conscience  and  a  heart  to  feel  ; 
Wrote  freedom  on  his  spirit's  scroll. 

And  sealed  it  with  his  holy  seal. 

Woe  unto  him  who  breaks  the  chart 

Endorsed  by  God's  unerring  hand, 
A  curse  shall  smite  his  cruel  heart, 

His  brow  shall  wear  the  slaver's  brand. 
No  greater,  grosser  crime  than  this 

Can  man  commit  who  steps  aside  ; 
Christ  in  the  slave,  with  leprous  kiss. 

Is  thus  betrayed  and  crucified. 

When  hoary  priest,  with  honeyed  tongue. 

Long  face,  and  lubricated  knees. 
Bows  low  before  this  brazen  wrong, 

And  prates  like  the  old  Pharisees, 
We  look  to  see  the  earth  divide. 

And  falling  fire  from  Heaven  consume 
The  impious  babbler  in  his  pride. 

And  leave  no  mourners  at  his  tomb. 

George.  W.  Bungay. 
-J\r.  Y.  Evenijig  Post. 


LINES  TO  A  CLERGYMAN  WHO  SAYS 
SLAVERY  IS  NOT  A  SIN. 

No  sin  to  buy  and  sell  and  hold 

The  negro  in  his  galling  gyves. 
And  pocket  the  blood-crusted  gold. 

The  price  of  human  hearts  and  lives  ? 
No  sin  to  steal  an  African, 

And  rob  him  of  each  sacred  right ; 
Wipe  from  his  brow  the  stamp  of  man 

And  blot  the  stars  out  of  his  night  ? 

No  sin  to  score  his  quivering  back 

With  the  red  lash  dripping  there. 
Because  his  Maker  made  him  black, 

Thickened  his  lips  and  crisped  his  hair? 
No  sin  to  tear  his  frantic  wife 

From  his  outreaching  arms  of  love  ; 
What  God  has  joined,  divorce  for  life. 

Though  Heaven  forbids  it  from  above  ? 


LOVE'S  INCONSISTENCIES. 

Because  my  lady's  eyes  are  tender  blue. 
And  her  sweet  face  is  framed  in  golden  hair, 
I  straightway  vow,  and  ready  am  to  swear. 
No  woman  can  be  lovely  if  not  fair  ! 
Yet  if  my  love  were  dark,  I  should  declare 

Beauty  was  dark — and  I  should  mean  it  too  ; 

Protesting  that  I  only  loved  brown  eyes, 
Doted  on  hair  black  as  the  raven's  wing  ; 
And  I  should  make  mc  sonnets,  and  should 

sing 
In  sweetest  tones,  my  lady  hearkening, 
Praise,  oft-repeated,  of  the  self-same  thing  : 

In  truth.  Love  does  not  make  us  oVerwise. 

Yea,  if  my  lady  bent  her  brows  to  frown, 
I  should  maintain  her  loveliness  too  rare. 
Too  perfect,  for  so  slight  i  thing  to  mar  ; 
And  I  should  say  her  frown  was  sweeter  far 
Than  all  the  smiles  of  other  women  are. 

And  more  became  her  than  a  golden  crown. 

But  since  my  love  is  gentle,  meek,  and  fair, 
And  smiles  on  me,  her  lover,  graciously  ; 
And  when  I  come,  receives  me  lovingly  ; 
And  when  I  go,  parts  from  me  tenderly. 
Saying  "  When  wilt  thou  come  again  tome?*' 

It  needs  must  be  that  I  praise  golden  hair. 

And  for  her  sake  praise  blue  ej'es  and  fair  brows. 
As  sweetest,  purest,  loveliest,  and  best  ; 
Most  womanly,  most  winning,  prettiest. 
And  dearest  every  way  ;  and  for  the  rest — 
The  other  eyes  and  hair,  nor  blue,  nor  fair--« 

Despise  them  all !    And  so  I  end  my  yows. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG    AND    THE 
CAMPAIGN   IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

[Extract  from  the  diary  of  an  English  officer 
present  with  the  Confederate  army.] 

June  2^  {Saturday). — Armed  with  letters 
of  introduction  from  the  Secretary  at  War 
for  Generals  Lee  and  Lon|2;6treet,  I  left  Rich- 
mond at  6  A.M.,  to  join  the  Virginian  army. 
I  was  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  sent  by  my  kind  friend  Major  Norris, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  me  in  getting  on. 

We  took  the  train  as  far  as  Culpepper, 
and  arrived  there  at  5.30  p.m.,  after  having 
changed  cars  at  Gordonsville,  near  which 
place  I  observed  an  enormous  pile  of  excellent 
rifles  rotting  in  the  open  air.  These  had  been 
captured  at  Chancellorsville  ;  but  the  Con- 
federates have  already  such  a  superabundant 
stock  of  rifles  that  apparently  they  can  aflbrd 
to  let  them  spoil.  The  weather  was  quite 
cool  after  the  rain  of  last  night.  The  coun- 
try through  which  we  passed  had  been  in  the 
enemy's  hands  last  year,  and  was  evacuated 
by  them  after  the  battles  before  Richmond  ; 
but  at  that  time  it  was  not  their  custom  to 
burn,  destroy,  and  devastate — everything 
looked  green  and  beautiful,  and  did  not  in 
the  least  give  one  the  idea  of  a  hot  country. 

In  his  late  daring  raid,  the  Federal  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  crossed  this  railroad,  and  de- 
stroyed a  small  portion  of  it,  burned  a  few 
buildings,  and  penetrated  to  within  three 
miles  of  Richmond  ;  but  he  and  his  men  were 
in  such  a  hurry  that  they  had  not  time  to  do 
much  serious  harm. 

Culpepper  Avas,  until  five  days  ago,  the 
head-quarters  of  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet ; 
but  since  Ewell's  recapture  of  Winchester, 
the  whole  army  had  advanced  with  rapidity, 
and  it  was  my  object  to  catch  it  up  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

On  arriving  at  Culpepper,  my  sergeant 
handed  me  over  to  another  myrmidon  of 
Major  Norris,  Avith  orders  from  that  officer  to 
supply  me  with  a  horse,  and  take  me  him- 
self to  join  Mr.  Lawley,  who  had  passed 
through  for  the  same  purpose  as  myself  three 
days  before. 

Sergeant  Norris,  my  new  chaperon,  is 
cousin  to  Major  Norris,  and  is  a  capital  fel- 
low. Before  the  war  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
good  means  in  Maryland,  and  was  accustomed 
to  a  life  of  luxury  ;  he  now  lives  the  life  of  a 
private  soldier  with  perfect  contentment,  and 
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is  utterly  indifierent  to  civilization  and  com- 
fort. Although  he  was  unwell  when  I  ar- 
rived, and  it  was  pouring  with  rain,  he  pro- 
posed that  we  should  start  at  once — 6  p.m.  I 
agreed,  and  we  did  so.  Our  horses  had  both 
sore  backs,  were  both  unfed,  except  on  grass, 
and  mine  was  deficient  of  a  shoe.  They 
nevertheless  travelled  well,  and  we  reached  a 
hamlet  called  Woodville,  fifteen  miles  distant, 
at  9.30.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing shelter,  but  at  length  we  overcame  the 
inhospitality  of  a  native,  who  gave  us  a  feed 
of  corn  for  our  horses,  and  a  blanket  on  the 
floor  for  ourselves. 

June  21  ( Sunday) . — We  got  the  horse  shod 
with  some  delay,  and  after  refreshing  the 
animals  with  corn  and  ourselves  with  bacon, 
we  efiected  a  start  at  8.15  a.m.  AYe  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  my 
small  saddle-bags  and  knapsack,  on  account 
of  the  state  of  our  horses'  backs.  Mine  was 
not  very  bad,  but  that  of  Norris  was  in  a 
horrid  state.  We  had  not  travelled  more 
than  a  few  miles  when  the  latter  animal  cast 
a  shoe,  which  took  us  an  hour  to  replace  at 
a  village  called  Sperryville.  The  country  is 
really  magnificent,  but  as  it  has  supported 
two  large  armies  for  two  years,  it  is  now 
completely  cleaned  out.  It  is  almost  uncul- 
tivated, and  no  animals  are  grazing  where 
there  used  to  be  hundreds.  All  fences  have 
been  destroyed,  and  numberless  farms  burnt, 
the  chimneys  alone  left  standing.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  depict  and  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  sufierings  which  this  part  of  Virginia  has 
undergone.  But  the  ravages  of  war  have  not 
been  able  to  destroy  the  beauties  of  nature — 
the  verdure  is  charming,  the  trees  magnifi- 
cent, the  country  undulating,  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  form  the  background. 

Being  Sunday,  we  met  about  thirty  negroes 
going  to  church,  wonderfully  snpaa'tly  dressed, 
some  (both  male  and  female)  riding  on  horse- 
back and  others  in  wagons  ;  but  Mr.  Norris 
informs  me  that  two  years  ago  we  should  have 
numbered  them  by  hundreds.  - 

We  soon  began  to  catch  up  the  sick  and 
broken  down  men  of  the  army,  but  not  in 
great  numbers ;  most  of  them  well  shod, 
though  I  saw  two  without  shoes. 

After  crossing  a  gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
range,  we  reached  Front  Royal  at  5  p.m.,  and 
we  were  now  in  the  well-known  Shenandoah 
Valley — the  scene  of  Jackson's  celebrated 
campaigns.     Front  Royal  is  a  pretty  little 
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place,  and  was  the  theatre  of  one  of  the 
earliest  fights  in  the  war,  which  was  com- 
menced by  a  Maryland  regiment  of  Confed- 
erates, who,  as  Mr.  Norris  observed,  "jumped 
on  to  "  a  Federal  regiment  from  the  same 
time  the  village  has  changed  hands  continu- 
State,  and  "  whipped  it  badly,"  since  that 
ally,  and  was  visited  by  the  Federals  only  a 
few  days  previous  to  Ewell's  rapid  advance 
ten  days  ago. 

After  immense  trouble  we  procured  a  feed 
of  corn  for  the  horses,  and,  to  Mr.  Norris's 
astonishment,  I  was  impudent  enough  to  get 
food  for  ourselves  by  appealing  to  the  kind 
feelings  of  two  good-looking  female  citizens 
of  Front  Royal,  who,  during  our  supper,  en- 
tertained us  by  stories  of  the  manner  they 
annoyed  the  Northern  soldiers  by  disagreeable 
allusions  to  "  Stonewall  Jackson." 

We  started  again  at  6.30,  and  crossed  two 
branches  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  a  broad 
and  rapid  stream.  Both  the  railway  and  car- 
riage bridges  having  been  destroyed,  we  had 
to  ford  it ;  and  as  the  water  was  deep,  we 
were  only  just  able  to  accomplish  the  passage. 
The  soldiers,  of  whom  there  were  a  number 
with  us,  took  off  their  trousers  and  held  their 
rifles  and  ammunition  above  their  heads. 

Soon  afterwards  our  horses  became  very  leg- 
weary  ;  for  although  the  weather  had  been 
cool,  the  roads  were  muddy  and  hard  upon 
them. 

At  8.30  we  came  up  with  Pender's  division 
encamped  on  the  sides  of  hills,  illuminated 
with  innumerable  camp-fires,  which  looked 
very  picturesque.  After  passing  through 
about  two  miles  of  bivouacs  we  begged  for 
shelter  in  the  hayloft  of  a  Mr.  Mason :  we 
turned  our  horses  into  a  field,  and  found  our 
hayloft  most  luxurious  after  forty-six  miles' 
ride  at  a  foot's  pace. 

Stonewall  Jackson  is  considered  a  regular 
demigod  in  this  country. 

June  22  {Monday). — TVe  started  without 
food  or  corn  at  G.30  a.m.,  and  soon  became 
entangled  with  Pender's  division  on  its  line 
of  march,  which  delayed  us  a  good  deaL 
My  poor  brute  of  a  horse  also  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  two  more  shoes,  which  we 
found  it  impossible  to  replace,  all  the  black- 
smiths' shops  having  been  pressed  by  the 
troops. 

The  soldiers  of  this  division  are  a  remark- 
ably fine  body  of  men,  and  look  quite  sea- 
soned and  ready  for  any  work.     Their  cloth- 


ing is  serviceable,  so  also  are  their  boots ; 
but  there  is  the  usual  utter  absence  of  uni- 
formity as  to  color  and  shape  of  their  gar- 
ments and  hats  :  gray  of  all  shades  and  brown 
clothing  with  felt  hats  predominate.  The 
Confederate  troops  are  now  entirely  armed 
with  excellent  rifles,  mostly  Enfields.  When 
they  first  turned  out,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  numerous  revolvers  and  bowie- 
knives.  General  Leo  is  said  to  have  mildly 
remarked,  "  Gentlemen,  1  think  you  will  find 
an  Enfield  rifle,  a  bayonet,  and  sixty  rounds 
of  ammunition  as  much  as  you  can  conven- 
iently carry  in  the  way  of  arms."  They 
laughed  and  thought  they  knew  better  ;  but 
the  six-shooters  and  bowie-knives  gradually 
disappeared,  and  now  none  are  to  be  seen 
among  the  infantry. 

The  artillery  horses  are  in  poor  condition, 
and  only  get  three  pounds  of  corn  a  day.  The 
artillery  is  of  all  kinds — Parrotts,  Napoleons, 
rifled  and  smooth  bores,  all  shapes  and  sizes ; 
most  of  them  bear  the  letters  U.S.,  showing 
that  they  have  changed  masters. 

The  colors  of  the  regiments  differ  from  the 
blue  battle-flags  I  saw  with  Bragg's  army. 
They  are  generally  red,  with  a  blue  St.  An- 
drew's Cross  showing  the  stars.  This  pattern 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  General  Jo- 
seph eTohnston,  as  not  so  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  Yankee  flag.  The  new  Confederate 
flag  has  evidently  been  adopted  from  this  bat- 
tle-flag, as  it  is  called.  Most  of  the  colors  in 
this  division  bear  the  names  Manassas,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Seven  Pines,  Harper's  Ferry, 
Chancellorsville,  etc. 

I  saw  no  stragglers  during  the  time  I  was 
with  Pender's  division  ;  but  although  the 
Virginian  army  certainly  does  get  over  a  deal 
of  ground,  yet  they  move  at  a  slow,  dragging 
pace,  and  are  evidently  not  good  marchers 
naturally.  As  Mr.  Norris  observed  to  me, 
' '  Before  this  war  we  were  a  lazy  set  of 
devils  ;  our  niggers  worked  for  us,  and  none 
of  us  ever  dreamt  of  walking,  though  we  all 
rode  a  great  deal." 

We  reached  Berryville  (eleven  miles)  at 
9  A.M.  The  head-quarters  of  General  Lee  are 
a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  this  place.  Just 
before  getting  there,  I  saw  a  general  officer 
of  handsome  appearance,  who  must,  I  knew 
from  description,  be  the  commander-in-chief; 
but  as  he  was  evidently  engf\ged  I  did  not  join 
him,  although  I  gave  my  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  his  staff.    Shortly  afterward^ 
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I  presented  myself  to  Mr.  Lawley,  with  whom 
I  became  immediately  great  friends.  He  in- 
troduced me  to  General  Chilton,  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army,  to  Colonel  Cole,  the 
quartermaster-general,  to  Captain  Venables, 
and  other  officers  of  General  Lee's  staff;  and 
he  suggested,  as  the  head-quarters  were  so 
busy  and  crowded,  that  he  and  I  should  ride 
to  Winchester  at  once,  and  afterwards  ask  for 
hospitality  from  the  less  busy  staff  of  General 
Longstreet.  I  was  also  introduced  to  Captain 
Schreibert  of  the  Prussian  army,  who  is  a 
guest  sometimes  of  General  Lee  and  sometimes 
of  General  Stuart  of  the  cavalry.  He  had 
been  present  at  one  of  the  late  severe  cavalry 
skirmishes,  which  have  been  of  constant  oc- 
currence since  the  sudden  advance  of  this 
army.  This  advance  has  been  so  admirably 
timed  as  to  allow  of  the  capture  of  Winches- 
ter, with  its  Yankee  garrison  and  stores,  and 
at  the  game  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  gaps  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  range.  All  the  officers  were 
speaking  with  regret  of  the  severe  wound  re- 
ceived in  this  skirmish  by  Major  Von  Borke, 
another  Prussian,  but  now  in  the  Confederate 
States  service,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Jeb  Stu- 
art. 

After  eating  some  breakfast,  Lawley  and  I 
rode  ten  miles  into  Winchester.  My  horse, 
minus  his  foreshoes,  showed  signs  of  great 
fatigue,  but  we  struggled  into  Winchester  at 
5  P.M.,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure shoes  for  the  horse,  and,  by  Lawley's 
introduction,  admirable  quarters  for  both  of 

us  at  the  house  of  the  hospitable  Mrs. , 

with  whom  he  had  lodged  seven  months  be- 
fore, and  who  was  charmed  to  see  him.  Her 
two  nieces,  who  are  as  agreeable  as  they  are 
good-looking,  gave  us  a  miserable  picture  of 
the  three  captivities  they  have  experienced 
under  the  Federal  commanders  Banks,  Shields, 
and  Milroy. 

The  unfortunate  town  of  Winchester  seems 
to  have  been  made  a  regular  shuttlecock  of 
by  the  contending  armies.  Stonewall  Jack- 
son rescued  it  once,  and  last  Sunday  week  his 
successor.  General  Ewell,  drove  out  Milroy. 
The  name  of  Milroy  is  always  associated  with 
that  of  Butler,  and  his  rule  in  Winchester 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  his  illustrious  rival  in  New  Orleans.  Should 
either  of  these  two  individuals  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  I  imagine  that 
Jeff  Davis  himself  would  be  unable  to  save 
their  lives,  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  do  so. 


Before  leaving  Richmond,  I  heard  every  one 
expressing  regret  that  JNIilroy  should  have 
escaped,  as  the  recapture  of  Winchester 
seemed  to  be  incomplete  without  him.  More 
than  four  thousand  of  his  men  were  taken  in 
the  two  forts  which  overlook  the  town,  and 
which  were  carried  by  assault  by  a  Louisian- 
ian  brigade  with  trifling  loss. 

The  joy  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  may 
easily  be  conceived  at  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected relief  from  their  last  captivity,  which 
had  lasted  six  months.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time  they  could  not  legally  buy  an  .article 
of  provisions  without  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, which  they  magnanimously  refused  to 
do. 

They  were  unable  to  hear  a  word  of  their 
male  relations  or  friends,  who  were  all  in  the 
Southern  army ;  they  were  shut  up  in  their 
houses  after  8  p.m.,  and  sometimes  deprived 
of  light  ;  part  of  our  kind  entertainer's  house 
was  forcibly  occupied  by  a  vulgar,  ignorant, 
and  low-born  Federal  officer,  ci-devant  driver 
of  a  street  car  ;  and  they  were  constantly  sub- 
jected to  the  most  humiliating  insults,  on  pre- 
tence of  searching  the  house  for  arms,  docu- 
ments, etc. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  these  ladies  spoke 
of  the  enemy  with  less  violence  and  rancor 
than  almost  any  other  ladies  I  had  met  with 
during  my  travels  through  the  whole  South- 
ern Confederacy.  When  I  told  them  so,  they 
replied  that  they  who  had  seen  many  men  shot 
down  in  the  streets  before  their  own  eyes 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  which 
other  and  more  excited  Southern  women  did 
not. 

Ewell's  division  is  in  front  and  across  the 
Potomac,  and  before  I  left  head-quarters  this 
morning  I  saw  Longstreet's  corps  beginning 
to  follow  in  the  same  direction. 

June  23  ( Tuesday) . — Lawley  and  I  went  to 
inspect  the  site  of  Mr.  Mason's  (the  Southern 
Commissioner  in  London)  once  pretty  house 
— a  melancholy  scene.  It  had  been  charm- 
ingly situated  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  by  all  accounts  must  have  been  a  delight- 
ful little  place.  When  Lawley  saw  it  seven 
months  ago,  it  was  then  only  a  ruin  ;  but 
since  that  time.  Northern  vengeance  (as  di- 
rected by  General  Milroy)  has  satiated  itself 
by  destroying  almost  the  very  foundations  of 
the  house  of  this  arch-traitor  as  they  call  him. 
Literally  not  one  stone  remains  standing  upon 
another  ;  and  the  debris  seems  to  have  been 
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carted  away,  for  there  is  now  a  big  hole  where 
the  principal  part  of  the  house  stood.  Troops 
have  evidently  been  encamped  upon  the 
ground,  which  was  strewed  with  fragments 
of  Yankee  clothing,  accoutrements,  etc. 

I  understand  that  Winchester  used  to  be  a 
most  agreeable  little  town,  and  its  society  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  Many  of  its  houses  are 
now  destroyed  or  converted  into  hospitals ; 
the  rest  look  miserable  and  dilapidated.  Its 
female  inhabitants  (for  the  able-bodied  males 
are  all  absent  in  the  army)  are  familiar  with  the 
bloody  realities  of  war.  As  many  as  five  thou- 
sand wounded  have  been  accommodated  here 
at  one  time.  All  the  ladies  are  accustomed 
to  the  bursting  of  shells  and  the  sight  of  fight- 
ing, and  all  are  turned  into  hospital  nurses  or 
cooks. 

From  the  utter  impossibility  of  procuring 
corn,  I  was  forced  to  take  the  horses  out 
grazing  a  mile  beyond  the  town  for  four  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 
As  one  musn't  lose  sight  of  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, this  occupied  me  all  day,  while  Lawley 
wrote  in  the  house. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  visit  two 
wounded  officers  in  Mrs. 'e  house,  a  ma- 
jor and  a  captain  in  the  Louisianian  Brigade 
which  stormed  the  forts  last  Sunday  week.  I 
am  afraid  the  captain  will'die.  Both  are  shot 
through  the  body,  but  are  cheery.  They 
served  under  Stonewall  Jackson  until  his 
death,  and  they  venerate  his  name,  though 
they  both  agree  that  he  has  got  an  efficient 
successor  in  Ewell,  his  former  companion  in 
arms ;  and  they  confirmed  a  great  deal  of 
what  General  Johnston  had  told  me  as  to 
Jackson  having  been  so  much  indebted  to 
Ewell  for  several  of  his  victories.  They  gave 
us  an  animated  account  of  the  spirits  and  feel- 
ing of  the  army. 

At  no  period  of  the  war,  they  say,  have 
the  men  been  so  well  equipped,  so  well  clothed, 
80  eager  for  a  fight,  or  so  confident  of  success 
— a  very  different  state  of  affiiirs  from  that 
which  characterized  the  Maryland  invasion 
of  last  year,  when  half  of  the  army  were  bare- 
footed stragglers,  and  many  of  the  remainder 
unwilling  and  reluctant  to  cross  the  Potomac. 

Miss told  me  to-day  that  dancing  and 

horse-racing  are  forbidden  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  part  of  Virginia. 

June  24  {Wednesdaij) . — Lawley  being  in 
weak  health,  we  determined  to  spend  another 
day  with  our  kind  friends  in  Winchester. 


I  took  the  horses  out  again  for  six  hours 
to  graze,  and  made  acquaintance  with  two 
Irishmen,  who  gave  me  some  cut  grass  and 
salt  for  the  horses.  One  of  these  men  had 
served  and  had  been  wounded  in  the  Southern 
army.  I  remarked  to  him  that  he  must  have 
killed  lots  of  his  own  countrymen  ;  to  which 
he  replied,  "  Oh,  yes,  but  faix  they  must  all 
take  it  as  it  comes."  I  have  always  observed 
that  Southern  Irishmen  make  excellent 
"  Rebs,"  and  have  no  sort  of  scruple  in  kill- 
ing as  many  of  their  Northern  brethren  as 
they  possibly  can. 

I  observed  to-day  many  new  Yankee  graves, 
which  the  deaths  among  the  captives  are  con- 
stantly increasing.  Wooden  head-posts  are 
put  at  each  grave,  on  which  is  written,  "  An 
Unknown  Soldier,  U.S.A.  Died  of  wounds 
received  upon  the  field  of  battle,  June  21,  22, 
or  23,  18o3." 

A  sentry  stopped  me  to-day  as  I  was  going 
out  of  town,  and  when  I  showed  him  my  pass 
from  General  Chilton,  he  replied  with  great 
firmness  but  with  perfect  courtesy,  "  I'm  ex- 
tremely sorry,  sir,  but  if  you  were  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  or  Jeff  Davis  himself,  you 
couldn't  pass  without  a  passport  from  the 
Provost-Marshal . ' ' 

June  25  (  Thursday) . — We  took  leave  of 

Mrs.  and  her  hospitable   family,   and 

started  at  10  a.m.  to  overtake  Generals  Lee 
and  Longstreet,  who  are  supposed  to  be  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  at  Williamsport.  Before 
we  had  got  more  than  a  few  miles  on  our  way, 
we  began  to  meet  horses  and  oxen,  the  first 
fruits  of  Ewell's  advance  into  Pennsylvania. 
The  weather  was  cool  and  showery,  and  all 
went  swimmingly  for  the  first  fourteen  miles, 
when  we  caught  up  ^I'Laws's  division,  which 
belongs  to  Longstreet's  corps. 

As  my  horse  about  this  time  began  to  show 
signs  of  fatigue,  and  as  Lawley's  pickaxed 
most  alarmingly,  we  turned  them  into  some 
clover  to  graze,  whilst  we  watched  two  bri- 
gades pass  along  the  road.  They  are  com- 
manded, I  think,  by  Semmes  and  Barksdale,* 
and  are  composed  of  Georgians,  Mississippians, 
and  South  Carolinians.  They  marched  very 
well,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  straggling  ; 
quite  a  different  state  of  things  from  John- 
ston's men  in  Mississippi.  All  were  well 
shod  and  efficiently  clothed.  In  rear  of  each 
regiment  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  negro 

*  Barksdale  was  killed,  and  Semmes  wounded,  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
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slaves,  and  a  certain  number  of  unarmed  men 
carrying  stretchers  and  wearing  in  their  hats 
the  red  badges  of  the  ambulance  corps  ;  this 
is  an  excellent  institution,  for  it  prevents  un- 
bounded men  falling  out  on  pretence  of  tak- 
ing w^ounded  to  the  rear.  The  knapsacks  of 
the  men  still  bear  the  names  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  New  Jersy,  or  other  regi- 
ments to  which  they  originally  belonged. 
There  were  about  twenty  wagons  to  each 
brigade,  most  of  which  were  marked  U.S., 
and  each  of  these  brigades  were  about  twenty- 
eight  hundred  strong.  There  are  four  bri- 
gades in  M'Laws's  division.  All  the  men 
seemed  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  were  cheer- 
ing and  yelling  most  vociferously. 

We  reached  ^lartinsburg  (twenty-two 
miles)  at  6  p.m.,  by  which  time  my  horse 
nearly  broke  down,  and  1  was  forced  to  get 
off  and  walk.  Martinsburg  and  this  part  of 
Virginia  is  supposed  to  be  more  Unionist 
than  Southern  ;  however,  many  of  the  women 
went  through  the  form  of  cheering  M'Laws's 
division  as  it  passed.  I  dare  say  they  would 
perform  the  same  ceremony  in  honor  of  the 
Yankees  to-morrow. 

Three  miles  beyond  Martinsburg  we  were 
forced  by  the  state  of  our  horses  to  insist 
upon  receiving  the  unwilling  hospitality  of  a 
very  surly  native,  who  was  evidently  Unionist 
in  his  proclivities.  We  were  obliged  to  turn 
our  horses  into  a  field  to  graze  during  the 
night.  This  is  most  dangerous,  for  the  Con- 
federate soldier,  in  spite  of  his  many  virtues, 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  incorrigible  horse- 
stealer in  the  world. 

June  26  ( Friday) . — I  got  up  a  little  before 
daylight,  and,  notwithstanding  the  drenching 
rain,  I  secured  our  horses  which,  to  my  in- 
tense relief,  were  present.  But  my  horse 
showed  a  back  rapidly  getting  worse,  and 
both  looked  "  mean  "  to  a  degree. 

Lawley  being  ill,  he  declined  starting  in 
the  rain,  and  our  host  became  more  and 
more  surly  when  we  stated  our  intention  of 
remaining  with  him.  However,  the  sight  of 
real  gold  instead  of  Confederate  paper,  or 
even  greenbacks,  soothed  him  wonderfully, 
and  he  furnished  us  with  some  breakfast. 
All  this  time  M'Laws's  division  was  pass- 
ing the  door,  but  so  strict  was  the  discipline, 
that  the  only  man  who  loafed  in  was  imme- 
diately pounced  upon  and  carried  away  cap- 
tive. At  2  P.M. ,  the  weather  having  become 
a  little  clearer,  we  made  a  start,  but  under 


very  unpromising  circumstances  Lawley 
was  so  ill  that  he  could  hardly  ride  ;  bis 
horse  was  most  unsafe,  and  had  cast  a  shoe ; 
— my  animal  was  in  such  a  miserable  state 
that  I  had  not  the  inhumanity  to  ride  him ; 
but,  by  the  assistance  of  his  tail,  I  managed 
to  struggle  through  the  deep  mud  and  wet. 
We  soon  became  entangled  with  M'Laws's 
division,  and  reached  the  Potomac,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  and  a  half,  at  5  p.m.  ;  the 
river  is  both  wide  and  deep,  and  in  fording 
it  (for  which  purpose  I  was  obliged  to  mount)  # 
we  couldn't  keep  our  legs  out  of  the  water. 

The  little  town  of  Williamsport  is  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  we  were  now 
in  Maryland. 

We  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  Gen- 
erals Lee  and  Longstreet  had  quitted  Wil- 
liamsport this  morning  at  11  o'clock,  and 
were  therefore  obliged  to  toil  on  to  Hagers- 
town,  six  miles  farther.  This  latter  place 
is  by  no  means  rebel  in  its  sentiments,  for  all 
the  houses  were  shut  up,  and  many  apparent- 
abandoned.  The  few  natives  that  were  about 
stared  at  the  troops  with  sulky  indifference. 

After  passing  through  Hagerstown,  we 
could  obtain  no  certain  information  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  two  generals,  nor  could 
we  get  any  willing  hospitality  from  any  one ; 
but  at  9  P.M.,  our  horses  being  quite  ex- 
hausted, we  forced  ourselves  into  the  house 
of  a  Dutchman,  who  became  a  little  more 
civil  at  the  sight  of  gold,  although  the  as- 
surance that  we  were  English  travellers, 
and  not  rebels,  had  produced  no  effect.  I 
had  walked  to-day,  in  mud  and  rain,  seven- 
teen miles,  and  I  dared  not  take  off  my  solitary 
pair  of  boots,  because  I  knew  I  should  never 
get  them  on  ajrain. 

June  27  {Saturday). — Lawley  was  so  ill 
this  morning  that  he  couldn't  possibly  ride ; 
I  therefore  mounted  his  horse  a  little  before 
daybreak,  and  started  in  search  of  the  gen- 
erals. After  riding  eight  miles,  I  came  up 
with  General  Longstreet,  at  6.30.  a.m.,  and 
was  only  just  in  time,  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  moving.  Both  he  and  his  staff  were 
most  kind,  when  I  introduced  myself  and 
stated  my  difficulties ;  he  arranged  that  an 
ambulance  should  fetch  Lawley,  and  he  in- 
vited me  to  join  his  mess  during  the  cam- 
paign ;  he  told  me  (which  I  did  not  know) 
that  we  were  now  in  Pennsylvania,  the  ene- 
my's country  —  Maryland  being  only  ten 
miles  broad  at  this  point :  he  declared  that 
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Bushwhackers  exist  in  the  woods,  who  shoot 
unsuspecting  stragglers,  and  it  would  be  un- 
safe that  Lawley  and  I  should  travel  alone. 

General  Longstreet  is  an  Alabamian — a 
thick-set  man,  forty-three  years  of  age  :  he 
"Was  an  infantry  major  in  the  old  army,  and 
now  commands  the  1st  corps  d'armee  :  he  is 
never  far  from  General  Lee,  who  relies  very 
much  upon  his  judgment.  By  the  soldiers  he 
is  invariably  spoken  of  as  "the  best  fighter  in 
the  whole  army." 
H  "Whilst  speaking  of  entering  upon  the 
enemy's  soil,  he  said  to  me  that  although  it 
might  be  fair,  in  just  retaliation,  to  apply  the 
torch,  yet  that  doing  so  would  demoralize  the 
army  and  ruin  its  now  excellent  discipline. 
Private  property  is  to  be  rigidly  protected. 

At  7  A.M.  I  returned  with  an  orderly  (or 
courier,  as  they  are  called)  to  the  farmhouse 
in  which  I  had  left  Lawley,  and  after  seeing 
all  arranged  satisfactorily  about  the  ambu- 
lance, I  rode  slowly  on  to  rejoin  General 
Longstreet,  near  Chambersburg,  which  is  a 
Pennsylvania  town,  distant  twenty-two  miles 
from  Hagerstown.  I  was  with  M'Laws's  di- 
vision, and  observed  that  the  moment  they 
entered  Pennsylvania  the  troops  opened  the 
fences  and  enlarged  the  road  about  twenty 
yards  on  each  side,  which  enabled  the  wag- 
ons and  themselves  to  proceed  together  :  this 
is  the  only  damage  I  saw  done  by  the  Con- 
federates. 

This  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  flourish- 
ing, highly  cultivated,  and,  in  comparison 
with  the  Southern  States,  thickly  peopled. 
But  all  the  cattle  and  horses  having  been 
seized  by  E well, /arm  labor  had  now  come  to 
a  complete  stand-still. 

In  passing  through  Greencastle,  we  found 
all  the  houses  and  windows  shut  up,  the  na- 
tives in  their  Sunday  clothes  standing  at  their 
doors  regarding  the  troopg  in  a  very  un- 
friendly manner.  I  saw  no  straggling  into 
the  houses,  nor  were  any  of  the  inhabitants 
disturbed  or  annoyed  by  the  soldiers.  Sen- 
tries were  placed  at  the  doors  of  many  of  the 
best  houses,  to  prevent  any  officer  or  soldier 
from  getting  in  on  any  pretence. 

I  entered  Chambersburg  at  6  p.m.  This  is 
a  town  of  some  size  and  importance  :  all  its 
houses  were  shut  up,  but  the  natives  were  in 
the  streets,  or  at  the  upper  windows,  looking 
in  a  scowling  and  bewildered  manner  at  the 
Confederate  troops,  who  were  marching  gayly 
past  to  the  tune  of  Dixie's  land. 


The  women  (many  of  whom  were  pretty 
and  well  dressed)  were  particularly  sour  and 
disagreeable  in  their  remarks.  I  heard  one 
of  them  say,  "  Look  at  Pharaoh's  army 
going  to  the  Red  Sea."  Others  were 
pointing  and  laughing  at  Hood's  ragged 
Jacks,  who  were  passing  at  the  time.  This 
division,  well  known  for  its  fighting  qualities, 
is  composed  of  Texans,  Alabamians,  and  Ar- 
kansians,  and  they  certainly  are  a  queer  lot 
to  look  at.  They  carry  less  than  any  other 
troops ;  many  of  them  have  only  got  an  old 
piece  of  carpet  or  rug  as  baggage ;  many 
have  discarded  their  shoes  in  the  mud;  all 
are  ragged  and  dirty,  but  full  of  good-humor 
and  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their 
general.  Hood.  They  answered  the  numer- 
ous taunts  of  the  Chambersburg  ladies  with 
cheers  and  laughter.  One  female  had  seen 
fit  to  adorn  her  ample  bosom  with  a  huge 
Yankee  flag,  and  she  stood  at  the  door  of  her 
house,  her  countenance  expressing  the  great- 
est contempt  for  the  barefooted  Rebs  ;  several 
companies  passed  her  without  taking  any 
notice,  but  at  length  a  Texan  gravely  re- 
marked, "  Take  care,  madam,  for  Hood's 
boys  are  great  at  storming  breastworks  when 
the  Yankee  colors  is  on  them."  After  this 
speech  the  patriotic  lady  beat  a  precipitate  re* 
treat. 

Sentries  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  all  the 
principal  houses,  and  the  town  was  cleared 
of  all  but  the  military  passing  through  or  on 
duty.  Some  of  the  troops  marched  straight 
through  the  town,  and  bivouacked  on  the 
Carlisle  read.  Others  turned  off  to  the 
right,  and  occupied  the  Gettysburg  turnpike. 
I  found  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet  en- 
camped on  the  latter  road,  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  town. 

General  Longstreet  and  his  staff  at  once 
received  me  into  their  mess,  and  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Major  Fairfax,  Major  Latrobe,  and 
Captain  Rogers  of  his  personal  staff;  also  to 
Major  Moses,  the  Chief  Commissary,  whose 
tent  I  am  to  share.  He  is  the  most  jovial, 
amusing,  and  clever  son  of  Israel  I  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet.  The  other  officers 
on  Longstreet's  head-quarter  staff  are  Colonel 
Sorrell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Manning  (ord- 
nance officer).  Major  Walton,  Captain  Gorce, 
and  Major  Clark,  all  excellent  good  fellows, 
and  most  hospitable.* 

*  Having  lired  at  the  head-quarters  of  all  the 
principal  Confederate  generals,  I  am  able  to  aHlrm 
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Lawley  is  to  live  with  three  doctors  on  the 
head-quarter  staff:  their  names  are  Cullen, 
Barksdale,  and  Maury  ;  they  form  a  jollytrio, 
and  live  much  more  luxuriously  than  their 
generals. 

Major  Moses  tells  me  that  his  orders  are  to 
open  the  stores  in  Chambersburg  by  force, 
and  seize  all  that  is  wanted  for  the  araiy  in 
a  regular  and  official  manner,  giving  in  re- 
turn its  value  in  Confederate  money  on  a  re- 
ceipt. The  store-keepers  have  doubtless  sent 
away  their  most  valuable  goods  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Confederate  army.  Much 
also  ha3  been  already  seized  by  Ewell,  who 
passed  through  nearly  a  week  ago.  But 
Moses  was  much  elated  at  having  already 
discovered  a  large  supply  of  excellent  felt 
hats,  hidden  away  in  a  cellar,  which  he  "  an- 
nexed "  at  once. 

I  was  told  this  evening  the  numbers  which 
have  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  artillery.  We  have  a  large 
train  of  ammunition,  for  if  the  army  ad- 
vances any  deeper  into  the  enemy's  country 
General  Lee  cannot  expect  to  keep  his  com- 
munications open  to  the  rear  ;  and  as  the 
staff  officers  say,  "  In  every  battle  we  fight 
we  must  capture  as  nmeh  ammimition  as 
we  use."  This  necessity,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  disturb  them,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  their  regular  style  of  doing  business. 

Ewell,  after  the  capture  of  Winchester, 
adyanced  rapidly  into  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
alread}"^  sent  back  great  quantities  of  horses, 
mules,  wagons,  beeves,  and  other  necessaries ; 
he  is  now  at  or  beyond  Carlisle,  laying  the 
country  under  contribution,  and  making 
Pennsylvania  support  the  war,  instead  of 
poor,  used-up,  and  worn-out  Virginia.  The 
corps  of  Generals  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet 
are  now  near  this  place,  all  fall  of  conMence 
and  in  high  spirits. 

June  28  (Sunday). — ^^No  officer  or  soldier 
under  the  rank  of  a  general  is  allowed  into 
Chambersburg  without  a  special  order  from 
General  Lee,  w^hich  he  is  very  chary  of  giv- 
ing ;  and  I  hear  of  officexs  of  rank  being 
refused  this  pass.  , 

that  the  relation  betTTeen  their  staffs  and  them- 
selves, and  the  way  the  duty  is  carried  on,  is 
very  similar  to  what  it  is  in  the  British  array. 
All  the  generals — Johnston,  Bragg,  Polk,  Hardee, 
Longstreet,  and  Lee — are  thorough  soldiers,  and 
their  staffs  are  composed  of  gentlemen  of  position 
and  education,  who  have  now  been  trained  into  ex- 
cellent and  zealous  staff  officers. 


Moses  proceeded  into  town  at  11  a.m.,  with 
an  official  requisition  for  three  days'  rations 
for  the  whole  army  in  this  neighborhood. 
These  rations  he  is  to  seize  by  force,  if  not 
voluntarily  supplied. 

I  was  introduced  to  General  Hood  this 
morning;  he  is  a  tall,  thin,  wiry-looking 
man,  with  a  grave  face  and  a  light-colored 
beard,  thirty-three  years  old,  and  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  best  and  most  promising 
officers  in  the  army. 

By  his  Texan  and  Alabamian  troops  he  is 
adored ;  he  formerly  commanded  the  Texan 
Brigade,  but  has  now  been  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  division.  His  troops  are  ac- 
cused of  being  a  wild  set,  and  difficult  to 
manage ;  and  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
chiefs  to  check  their  innate  plundering  pro- 
pensities by  every  means  in  their  power. 

I  went  into  Chambersburg  at  noon,  and 
found  Lawley  ensconced  in  the  Franklin  Ho- 
tel. Both  he  and  I  had  much  difficulty  in 
getting  into  that  establishment — the  doors 
being  locked,  andonly  opened  with  the  great- 
est caution.  Lawley  had  had  a  most  painful 
journey  in  the  ambulance  yesterday,  and  was 
much  exhausted.  No  one  in  the  hotel  would 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  him,  and  all 
scowled  at  me  in  a  most  disagreeable  manner. 

Half  a  dozen  Pennsyivanian  viragos  sur- 
rounded and  assailed  me  with  their  united 
tongues  to  a  deafening  degree.  Nor  would 
they  believe  me  when  I  told  them  I  was  an 
English  spectator  and  a  non-combatant ;  they 
said  I  must  be  either  a  rebel  or  a  Yankee  — 
by  which  expression  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  the  term  Yankee  is  as  much  used 
as  a  reproach  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  the  South. 
The  sight  of  gold,  which  I  exchanged  for  their 
greenbacks,  brought  about  a  change,  and  by 
degrees  they  became  quite  affable.  They 
seemed  very  ignorani,  and  confuBed  Texans 
with  Mexicans. 

After  leaving  Lawley  pretty  comfortable,  I 
walked  about  the  town'  and  witnessed  the 
pressing  operations  of  Moses  and  his  myrmi- 
dons. Neither  the  mayor  nor  the  corpora- 
tion were  to  be  found  anywhere,  nor  were  the 
keys  of  the  principal  stores  forthcoming  until 
Moses  began  to  apply  the  axe.  The  citizens 
were  lolling  about  the  streets  in  a  listless 
manner,  and  showing  no  great  signs  of  dis- 
content. They  had  left  to  their  women  the 
task  of  resisting  the  commissaries — a  duty 
which  they  were  fully  competent  to  perform. 
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No  soldiers  but  those  on  duty  were  visible  in 
the  streets. 

In  the  evening  1  called  again  to  see  Lawley, 
and  found  in  his  room  an  Austrian  officer,  in 
the  full  uniform  of  the  Austrian  Hussars. 
He  had  got  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and 
has  just  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Potomac, 
though  not  without  much  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty. When  he  stated  his  intention  of  wear- 
ing his  uniform,  I  explained  to  him  the  inva- 
riable custom  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  of 
never  allowing  the  smallest  peculiarity  of 
dress  or  appearance  to  pass  without  a  torrent 
of  jokes,  which,  however  good-humored,  end 
in  becoming  rather  monotonous. 

I  returned  to  camp  at  6  p.m.  Major  Moses 
did  not  get  back  till  very  late,  much  de- 
pressed at  the  ill-success  of  his  mission.  He 
had  searched  all  day  most  indefatigably,  and 
had  endured  much  contumely  from  the  Union 
ladies,  who  called  him  *'  a  thievish  little  rebel 
Bcoundrel,"  and  other  opprobrious  epithets. 
But  this  did  not  annoy  him  so  much  as  the 
manner  in  which  everythirig  he  wanted  had 
been  sent  away  or  hidden  in  private  houses, 
which  he  is  not  allowed  by  General  Lee's  or- 
der to  search. 

He  has  only  managed  to  secure  a  quan- 
tity of  molasses,  sugar,  and  whiskey.  Poor 
Moses  is  thoroughly  exhausted ;  but  he  en- 
dures the  chaff  of  his  brother  officers  with 
much  good-humor,  and  they  make  him  con- 
tinually repeat  the  different  names  he  has 
been  called.  He  says  that  at  first  the  women 
refused  his  Confederate  "  trash  "  with  great 
scorn,  but  they  ended  in  being  very  particu- 
lar about  the  odd  cents. 

June  29  {Monday) . — We  are  still  at  Cham- 
bersburg.  Lee  has  issued  a  remarkably  good 
order  on  non-retaliation,  which  is  generally 
well  received  ;  but  I  have  heard  of  complaints 
from  fire-caters,  who  want  vengeance  for  their 
wrongs  ;  and  when  one  considers  the  numbers 
of  officers  and  soldiers  with  this  army  who 
have  been  totally  ruined  by  the  devastations 
of  Northern  troops,  one  cannot  be  much  sur- 
prised- at  this  feeling. 

I  went  into  Chambersburg  again,  and  wit- 
nessed the  singularly  good  behavior  of  the 
troops  towards  the  citizens.  I  heard  soldiers 
Baying  to  one  another  that  they  did  not  like 
being  in  a  town  in  which  they  were  very  nat- 
urally detested.  To  any  one  who  has  seen  as 
I  have  the  ravages  of  the  Northern  troops  in 
■Southern  towns,  this  forbearance  seems  most 


commendable  and  surprising.  Yet  these  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  *  don't  seem  the  least  thank- 
ful, and  really  appear  to  be  unaware  that 
their  own  troops  have  been  for  two  years 
treating  Southern  towns  with  ten  times  more 
harshness.  They  are  the  most  unpatriotic 
people  I  ever  saw,  and  openly  state  that  they 
don't  care  which  side  wins  provided  they  are 
left  alone.  They  abuse  Lincoln  tremen- 
dously. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  large  army  as  this, 
there  must  be  many  instances  of  bad  charac- 
ters, who  are  always  ready  to  plunder  and 
pillage  whenever  they  can  do  so  without  be- 
ing caught :  the  stragglers,  also,  who  remain 
behind  when  the  army  has  left,  will  doubtless 
do  much  harm.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent 
this ;  but  evervthing  that  can  be  done  is  done 
to  protect  private  property  and  non-comba- 
tants, and  I  can  say,  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, with  wonderful  success.  I  hear  in- 
stances, however,  in  which  soldiers  meeting 
well-dressed  citizens  have  made  a  "  long  arm  " 
and  changed  hats,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
latter,  who  are  still  more  annoyed  when  an 
exchange  of  boots  is  also  proposed  ;  their 
superfine  broadcloth  is  never  in  any  danger. 

General  Longstreet  is  generally  a  particu- 
larly taciturn  man,  but  this  evening  he  and 
I  had  a  long  talk  about  Texas,  where  he  had 
been  quartered  a  long  time.  He  remembered 
many  people  whom  I  had  met  quite  well,  and 
was  much  amused  by  the  description  of  my 
travels  through  that  country.  1  complimented 
him  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Confeder- 
ate sentries  do  their  duty,  and  said  they  were 
quite  as  strict  as,  and  ten  times  more  polite 
than,  regular  soldiers.  He  replied,  laughing, 
that  a  sentry,  after  refusing  you  leave  to  en- 
ter a  camp,  might  very  likely,  if  properly 
asked,  show  you  another  way  in,  by  which 
you  might  avoid  meeting  a  sentry  at  all. 

I  saw  General  Pendleton  and  General  Pick- 
ett to-day.  Pendleton  is  Chief  of  Artillery 
to  the  army,  and  was  a  West  Pointer ;  but  in 
diore  peaceable  times  he  fills  the  post  of  Epis- 
copal clergyman  in  Lexington,  Virginia.  Un- 
like General  Polk,  he  unites  the  military  and 
clerical  professions  together,  and  continues 
to  preach  whenever  he  gets  a  chance.  On 
these  occasions  he  wears  a  surplice  over  his 
uniform. 

*  This  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  much  peopled  with 
the  descendants  of  Germans,  who  speak  an  unintel- 
ligible language. 
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General  Pickett  commands  one  of  the  divi- 
sions in  Longstreet's  corps.*  He  wears  his 
hair  in  long  ringlets,  and  is  altogether  rather 
a  desperate-looking  character.  He  is  the  oflS- 
cer  who,  as  Captain  Pickett  of  the  U.S.  army, 
figured  in  the  difficulty  between  the  British 
and  United  States  in  the  San  Juan  Island 
affair,  under  General  Harney,  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

June  30  {Tuesday). — This  morning,  before 
marching  from  Chambersburg,  General  Long- 
street  introduced  me  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  General  Lee  is,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, the  handsomest  man  of  his  age  I  ever 
saw.  He  is  fifty-six  years  old,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  very  well  made,  well  set  up — a 
thorough  soldier  in  appearance  ;  and  his  man- 
ners are  most  courteous  and  full  of  dignity. 
He  is  a  perfect  gentleman  in  every  respect. 
I  imagine  no  man  has  so  few  enemies,  or  is 
80  universally  esteemed.  Throughout  the 
South,  all  agree  in  pronouncing  him  to  be  as 
near  perfection  as  a  man  can  be.  He  has 
none  of  the  small  vices,  such  as  smokins:, 
drinking,  chewing,  or  swearing,  and  his  bit- 
terest enemy  never  accused  him  of  any  of  the 
greater  ones.  He  generally  wears  a  well- 
worn,  long  gray  jacket,  a  high,  black  felt 
hat,  and  blue  trousers  tucked  into  his  Wel- 
lington boots.  I  never  saw  him  carry  arms ;  f 
and  the  only  mark  of  his  military  rank  are 
the  three  stars  on  his  collar.  He  rides  a 
handsome  horse,  which  is  extremely  well 
groomed.  He  himself  is  very  neat  in  his 
dress  and  person,  and  in  the  most  arduous 
marches  he  always  looks  smart  and  clean.  J 

In  the  old  army  he  was  always  considered 
one  of  its  best  officers  ;  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  these  troubles,  he  was  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  2d  cavalry.  He  was  a  rich  man,  but 
his  fine  estate  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  I  believe  he  has  never 
slept  in  a  house  since  he  commanded  in  the 
Virginian  army,  and  he  invariably  declines 
all  offers  of  hospitality,  for  fear  the  person 
offering  it  may  afterwards  get  into  trouble  for 
having  sheltered  the  rebel  general.  The  re- 
lations between  him  and  Longstreet  are  quite 

*  M'Laws,  Hood,  and  Pickett  are  the  three  divi- 
sional commanders  or  major-generals  in  Longstreet's 
corps  dCarmee. 

1 1  never  saw  either  Lee  or  Longstreet  carry  arms. 
A.  P.  Hill  generally  wears  a  sword. 

X I  observed  this  during  the  three  days'  fighting 
at  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  retreat  afterwards,  when 
every  one  else  looked,  and  was,  extremely  dirty. 
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touching — they  are  almost  always  together. 
Longstreet's  corps  complain  of  this  sometimes, 
as  they  say  that  they  seldom  get  a  chance  of 
detached  service,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Ewell.  It  is  impossible  to  please  Longstreet 
more  than  by  praising  Lee.  I  believe  these 
two  generals  to  be  as  little  ambitious  and  as 
thoroughly  unselfish  as  any  men  in  the  world. 
Both  long  for  a  successful  termination  of  the 
war,  in  order  that  they  may  retire  into  ob- 
scurity. Stonewall  Jackson  (until  his  death 
the  third  in  command  of  their  army)  was 
just  such  another  simple-minded  servant  of 
his  country.  It  is  understood  that  General 
Lee  is  a  religious  man,  though  not  so  demon- 
strative in  that  respect  as  Jackson  ;  and  un- 
like his  late  brother  in  arms,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  only  faults, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn ,  arise  from  his  excessive 
amiability. 

Some  Texan  soldiers  were  sent  this  morn- 
ing into  Chambersburg  to  destroy  a  number 
of  barrels  of  excellent  whiskey,  which  could 
not  be  carried  away.  This  was  a  pretty  good 
trial  for  their  discipline,  and  they  did  think 
it  rather  hard  lines  that  the  only  time  they 
had  been  allowed  into  the  enemy's  town  was 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  beloved 
whiskey.  However,  they  did  their  duty  like 
good  soldiers. 

Wo  marched  six  miles  on  the  road  towards 
Gettysburg,  and  encamped  at  a  village  called 
(I  think)  Greenwood.  I  rode  Lawley's  old 
horse,  he  and  the  Austrian  using  the  doctor's 
ambulance. 

In  the  evening  General  Longstreet  told  me 
that  he  had  just  received  intelligence  that 
Hooker  had  been  disrated,  and  that  Meade 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  Of  course  he 
knew  both  of  them  in  the  old  army,  and  he 
says  that  Meade  is  an  honorable  and  respecc- 
ablo  man,  though  not,  perhaps,  so  bold  as 
Hooker. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  many  officers  about 
the  approaching  battle,  which  evidently  can- 
not now  be  delayed  long,  and  will  take  place 
on  this  road  instead  of  in  the  direction  of 
Harrisburg,  as  we  had  supposed.  Ewell,  who 
has  laid  York  as  well  as  Carlisle  under  con- 
tribution, has  been  ordered  to  reunite. 

Every  one,  of  course,  speaks  with  confi- 
dence. I  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  them  if  on  this  occasion  they  had 
cavalry  to  follow  up  the  broken  infantry  in 
the  event  of  their  succeeding  in  beating  them. 
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But  to  my  surprise  they  all  spoke  of  their 
cavalry  as  not  efficient  for  that  purpose.  In 
fact,  Stuart's  men,  though  excellent  at  mak- 
ing raids,  capturing  wagons  and  stores,  and 
cutting  off  communications,  seem  to  have  no 
idea  of  charging  infantry  under  any  circum- 
stances. Unlike  the  cavalry  with  Bragg's 
army  they  wear  swords,  but  seem  to  have 
little  idea  of  using  them — they  hanker  after 
their  carbines  and  revolvers.  They  constantly 
ride  with  their  swords  between  their  left  les: 
and  the  saddle,  which  has  a  very  funny  ap- 
pearance ;  but  their  horses  are  generally  good, 
and  they  ride  well.  The  infantry  and  artil- 
lery of  this  army  don't  seem  to  respect  the 
cavalry  very  much,  and  often  jeer  at  them. 

I  was  forced  to  abandon  my  horse  here,  as 
he  was  now  lame  in  three  legs,  besides  hav- 
ing a  very  sore  back. 

July  1  ( Wednesday) . — We  did  not  leave 
our  camp  till  noon,  as  nearly  all  General 
Hill's  corps  had  to  pass  our  quarters  on  its 
march  towards  Gettysburg.  One  division  of 
Ewell's  also  had  to  join  in  a  little  beyond 
Greenwood,  and  Longstreet's  corps  had  to 
bring  up  the  rear. 

During  the  morning,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Colonel  AYalton,  who  used  to  com- 
mand the  well-known  Washington  Artillery, 
but  he  is  now  chief  of  artillery  to  Longstreet's 
corps  d'armee ;  he  is  a  big  man ,  ci-devant  auc- 
tioneer in  New  Orleans,  and  I  understand  he 
pines  to  return  to  his  hammer. 

Soon  after  starting  we  got  into  a  pass  in 
the  South  Mountain,  a  continuation,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Blue  Ridge  range,  which  is 
broken  by  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  scenery  through  the  pass  is  very  fine. 

The  first  troops,  alongside  of  whom  we 
rode,  belonged  to  Johnson's  division  of  Ewell's 
corps.  Among  them  I  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
the  celebrated  "Stonewall  Brigade,"  for- 
merly commanded  by  Jackson.  In  appear- 
ance the  men  differ  little  from  other  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  except,  perhaps,  that  the 
brigade  contains  more  elderly  men  and  fewer 
boys.  All  (except,  I  think,  one  regiment) 
are  Virginians.  As  they  have  nearly  always 
been  on  detached  duty,  few  of  them  knew 
General  Longstreet  except  by  reputation. 
Numbers  of  them  asked  me  whether  the 
general  in  front  was  Longstreet,  and  when  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  many  would  run 
on  a  hundred  yards  to  take  a  good  look  at 
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him.     This  I  take  to  be  an  immense  compli- 
ment from  any  soldier  on  a  long  march. 

At  9.  P.M.,  firing  became  distinctly  audible 
in  our  front,  but  although  it  increased  as  we 
progressed,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  very  heavy. 
A  spy  who  was  with  us  insisted  upon  there 
being  "  a  pretty  tidy  bunch  of  blue-bellies  in 
or  near  Gettysburg,"  and  he  declared  that  he 
was  in  their  society  three  days  ago. 

After  passing  Johnson's  division,  we  came 
to  a  Florida  Brigade,  which  is  now  in  Hill's 
corps,  but  as  it  had  formerly  served  under 
Longstreet.  the  men  knew  him  well.  Some 
of  them  (after  the  general  had  passed)  called 
out  to  their  comrades,  "  Look  out  for  work 
now,  boys,  for  here's  the  old  bull-dog  again." 

At  3  P.M.,  we  began  to  meet  wounded  men 
coming  to  the  rear,  and  the  number  of  these 
soon  increased  most  rapidly,  some  hobbling 
alone,  others  on  stretchers  carried  by  the 
ambulance  corps  and  others  in  the  ambu- 
lance wagons ;  many  of  the  latter  were 
stripped  nearly  naked,  and  displayed  very  bad 
wounds.  This  spectacle,  so  revolting  to  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  such  eights,  produced 
no  impression  whatever  upon  the  advancing 
troops,  who  certainly  go  under  fire  with  the 
most  perfect  nonchalance  :  they  show  no  en- 
thusiasm or  excitement,  but  the  most  com- 
plete indifference.  This  is  the  effect  of  two 
years  almost  uninterrupted  fighting. 

We  now  began  to  meet  Yankee  prisoners 
coming  to  the  rear  in  considerable  numbers  : 
many  of  them  were  wounded,  but  they  seemed 
already  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  their 
captors,  with  whom  they  had  commenced 
swopping  canteens,  tobacco,  etc.  Among  them 
was  a  Pennsylvanian  colonel,  a  miserable  ob- 
ject from  a  wound  in  his  face.  In  answer  to 
a  question,  I  heard  one  of  them  remark,  with 
a  laugh,  "  We're  pretty  nigh  whipped  al- 
ready." We  next  came  to  a  Confederate 
soldier  carrying  a  Yankee  color,  belonging,  1 
think,  to  a  Pennsylvanian  regiment,  which  he 
told  us  he  had  just  captured. 

At  4.30  P.M.  we  came  in  sight  of  Gettys- 
burg and  joined  General  Lee  and  General  Hill, 
who  were  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  ridges  which 
form  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  country  round 
Gettysburg.  We  could  see  the  enemy  retreat- 
ing up  one  of  the  opposite  ridges,  pursued  by 
the  Confederates  with  loud  yells. 

The  position  into  which  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  was  evidently  a  strong  one.     His  right 
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appeared  to  rest  on  a  cemetery,  on  the  top  of 
a  high  ridge  to  the  right  of  Gettysburg,  as  we 
looked  at  it. 

General  Hill  now  came  up  and  told  me  he 
had  been  very  unwell  all  day,  and  in  fact  he 
looks  very  delicate.  He  said  he  had  had  two 
of  his  divisions  engaged,  and  had  driven  the 
enemy  four  miles  into  his  present  position, 
capturing  a  great  many  prisoners,  some  can- 
non, and  some  colors  ;  he  said,  however,  that 
the  Yankees  had  fought  with  a  determination 
unusual  to  them.  He  pointed  out  a  railway 
cutting,  in  which  they  had  made  a  good  stand  ; 
also,  a  field  in  the  centre  of  which  he  had 
seen  a  man  plant  the  regimental  color,  round 
which  the  regiment  had  fought  for  some  time 
with  much  obstinacy,  and  when  at  last  it  was 
obliored  to  retreat,  the  color-bearer  retired 
last  of  all,  turning  round  every  now  and  then 
to  shake  his  fist  at  the  advancing  rebels. 
General  Hill  said  he  felt  quite  sorry  when  he 
saw  this  gallant  Yankee  meet  his  doom. 

General  Ewell  had  come  up  at  3.30,  on  the 
enemy's  right  (with  part  of  his  corps),  and 
completed  his  discomfiture. 

General  Reynolds,  one  of  the  best  Yankee 
generals,  was  reported  killed.  Whilst  we 
were  talking,  a  message  arrived  from  General 
Ewell,  requesting  Hill  to  press  the  enemy  in 
the  front,  whilst  he  performed  the  same  oper- 
ation on  his  right.  The  pressure  was  accord- 
ingly applied  in  a  mild  degree,  but  the  enemy 
were  too  strongly  posted,  and  it  was  too  late 
in  the  evening  for  a  regular  attack. 

The  town  of  Gettysburg  was  now  occupied 
by  Ewell,  and  was  full  of  Yankee  dead  and 
wounded. 

I  climbed  up  a  tree  in  the  most  commanding 
place  I  could  find,  and  could  form  a  pretty 
good  general  idea  of  the  enemy's  position, 
although,  the  tops  of  the  ridges  being  covered 
with  pine  woods,  it  was  very  difficult  to  see 
anything  of  the  troops  concealed  in  them. 

The  firing  ceased  about  dark,  at  which  time 
I  rode  back  with  General  Longstreet  and  his 
etafi"  to  his  head-quarters  at  Cashtown,  a  little 
village  eight  miles  from  Gettysburg.  At  that 
time  troops  were  pouring  along  the  road,  and 
were  being  marched  towards  the  position  they 
are  to  occupy  to-morrow. 

In  the  fight  to-day  nearly  six  thousand 
prisoners  had  been  taken,  and  ten  guns. 
About  twenty  thousand  men  must  have  been 
on  the  field  on  the  Confederate  side.  The 
enemy  had  two  corps  d^armlse  engaged.     All 
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the  prisoners  belong,  I  think,  to  the  1st  and 
11th  corps.  This  day's  work  is  called  a 
"brisk  little  scurry,"  and  all  anticipate  a 
"  bin:  battle"  to-morrow. 

I  observed  that  the  artillerymen  in  charge 
of  the  horses  dig  themselves  little  holes  like 
graves,  throwing  up  the  earth  at  the  upper 
end.  They  ensconce  themselves  in  these  holes 
when  under  fire. 

At  supper  this  evening.  General  Longstreet 
spoke  of  the  enemy's  position  as  being  "  very 
formidable."  He  also  said  that  they  would 
doubtless  intrench  themselves  strongly  during 
the  night.* 

The  staff  officers  spoke  of  the  battle  as  a 
certainty,  and  the  universal  feeling  in  the 
army  was  one  of  profound  contempt  for  an 
enemy  whom  they  had  beaten  so  constantly, 
and  under  so  many  disadvantages. 

Juhj  2  ( Thursday)  .—We  all  got  up  at  3.30 
A.M.,  and  breakfasted  a  little  before  daylight. 
Lawley  insisted  on  riding,  notwithstanding 

his   illness.     Captain and   I  were  in  a 

dilemma  for  horses,  but  I  was  accommodated 
by  Major  Clark  (of  this  staff) ,  whilst  the  stout 
Austrian  was  mounted  by  Major  Walton. 

Colonel  Sorrell,  the  Austrian,  and  I  arrived 
at '5  P.M.  at  the  same  commanding  position 
we  were  on  yesterday,  and  I  climbed  up  a  tree 
in  company  with  Captain  Schreibert  of  the 
Prussian  army. 

Just  below  us  were  seated  Generals  Lee, 
Hill,  Longstreet,  and  Hood  in  consultation — 
the  two  latter  assisting  their  deliberations  by 
the  truly  American  custom  of  whittling  sticks. 
General  Heith  was  also  present ;  he  was 
wounded  in  the  head  yesterday,  and  although 
not  allowed  to  command  his  brigade,  he  in- 
sists upon  coming  to  the  field. 

At  7  A.M.  I  rode  over  part  of  the  ground 
with  General  Longstreet,  and  saw  him  dis- 
posing M'Laws's  division  for  to-day's  fight. 
The  enemy  occupied  a  series  of  high  ridges, 
the  tops  of  which  were  covered  with  trees,  but 
the  intervening  valleys  between  their  ridges 
and  ours  were  mostly  open,  and  partly  under 
cultivation.  The  cemetery  was  on  their  right, 
and  their  left  appeared  to  rest  upon  a  high 
rocky  hill.  The  enemy's  forces,  which  were 
now  supposed  to  comprise  nearly  the  whole 
Potomac  army,  were  concentrated  into  a  space 

*  I  have  the  best  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
fight  came  off  prematurely,  and  that  neither  Lee  nor 
Longstreet  intended  that  it  should  have  begun  that 
day.  I  also  think  that  their  plans  were  deranged 
by  the  events  of  the  first. 
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apparently  not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  in 
length. 

The  Confederates  enclosed  them  in  a  sort 
of  semi-circle,  and  the  extreme  extent  of  our 
position  must  have  been  from  five  to  six  miles 
at  least.  Ewell  was  on  our  left  ;  his  head- 
quarters in  a  church  (with  a  high  cupola)  at 
Gettysburg ;  Hill  in  the  centre  ;  and  Long- 
street  on  the  right.  Our  ridges  were  also 
covered  with  pine  woods  at  the  tops,  and  gen- 
erally on  the  rear  slopes.  The  artillery  of 
both  sides  confronted  each  other  at  the  edges 
of  these  belts  of  trees,  the  troops  being  com- 
pletely hidden.  The  enemy  was  evidently  in- 
trenched, but  the  Southerns  had  not  broken 
ground  at  all.  A  dead  silence  reigned  till 
4.45  P.M.,  and  no  one  would  have  imagined 
that  such  masses  of  men  and  such  a  powerful 
artillery  were  about  to  commence  the  work  of 
destruction  at  that  hour. 

Only  two  divisions  of  Longstreet  were  pres- 
ent to-day — viz.,  M'Laws's  and  Hood's— 
Pickett  being  still  in  the  rear.  As  the  whole 
morning  was  evidently  to  be  occupied  in  dis- 
posing the  troops  for  the  attack,  I  rode  to  the 
extreme  right  with  Colonel  Manning  and 
Major  Walton,  where  we  ate  quantities  of 
cherries,  and  got  a  feed  of  corn  for  our  horses. 
We  also  bathed  in  a  small  stream,  but  not 
without  some  trepidation  on  my  part,  for  we 
were  almost  beyond  the  lines,  and  were  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

At  1  P.M.  I  met  a  quantity  of  Yankee  pris- 
oners who  had  been  picked  up  straggling. 
They  told  me  they  belonged  to  Sickle's  corps 
(3d,  I.  think), and  had  arrived  from  Emmets- 
burg  during  the  night. 

About  this  time  skirmishing  began  along 
part  of  the  line,  but  not  heavily. 

At  2  P.M.  General  Longstreet  advised  me, 
if  I  wished  to  have  a  good  view  of  the  battle, 
to  return  to  my  tree  of  yesterday.  I  did  so, 
and  remained  there  with  Lawley  and  Captain 
Schreibert  during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
But  until  4.45  p.m.  all  was  profoundly  still, 
and  we  began  to  doubt  whether  a  fight  was 
coming  ofi"  to-day  at  all.  At  that  time, 
however,  Longstreet  suddenly  commenced  a 
heavy  cannonade  on  the  right.  Ewell  im- 
mediately took  it  up  on  the  left.  The  enemy 
replied  with  at  least  equal  fury,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  firing  along  the  whole  line  was 
as  heavy  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  A 
dense  smoke  arose  for  six  miles,  there  was  a 
little  wind  to  drive  it  away,  and  the  air 


seemed  full  of  shells — each  of  which  seemed 
to  have  a  different  style  of  going,  and  to 
make  a  different  noise  from  the  others.  The 
ordnance  on  both  sides  is  of  a  very  varied 
description. 

Every  now  and  then  a  caisson  would  blow 
up — if  a  Federal  one,  a  Confederate  yell 
would  immediately  follow.  The  Southern 
troops,  when  charging,  or  to  express  their 
delight,  always  yell  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  Yankee  cheer  is  more  like 
ours  ;  but  the  Confederate  officers  declare 
that  the  rebel  yell  has  a  particular  merit, 
and  always  produces  a  salutary  and  useful 
effect  upon  their  adversaries.  A  corps  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  "a  good  yelling 
regiment." 

So  soon  as  the  firing  began,  General  Lee 
joined  Hill  just  below  our  tree,  and  he  re- 
mained there  nearly  all  the  time,  looking 
through  his  field-glass — sometimes  talking  to 
Hill  and  sometimes  to  Colonel  Long  of  his 
staff.  But  generally  he  sat  quite  alone  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree. 

What  I  remarked  especially  was,  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  the  firing  continued,  he 
only  sent  one  message,  and  only  received  one 
report.  It  is  evidently  his  system  to  arrange 
the  plan  thoroughly  with  the  three  corps 
commanders,  and  then  leave  to  them  the  duty 
of  modifying  and  carrying  it  out  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities. 

When  the  cannonade  was  at  its  height, 
a  Confederate  band  of  music,  between  the 
cemetery  and  ourselves,  began  to  play  polkas 
and  waltzes,  which  sounded  very  /  curious, 
accompanied  by  the  hissing  and  bursting  oi 
the  shells. 

At  5.45  all  became  comparatively  quiet  on 
our  left  and  in  the  cemetery  ;  but  volleys  of 
musketry  on  the  right  told  us  that  Long- 
street's  infantry  were  advancing,  and  the 
onward  progress  of  the  smoke  showed  that 
he  was  progressing  favorably  ;  but  about  6.30 
there  seemed  to  be  a  check,  and  even  a 
slight  retrograde  movement.  Soon  after  7 
General  Lee  got  a  report  by  signal  from 
Longstreet  to  say  "ire  are  doing  well.''^ 

A  little  before  dark  the  firing  dropped  off  in 
every  direction,  and  soon  ceased  altogether. 

We  then  received  intelligence  that  Long- 
street  had  carried  everything  before  him  for 
some  time,  capturing  several  batteries,  and 
driving  the  enemy  from  his  positions ;  but 
when  Hill's  Florida  Brigade  and  some  other 
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troops  gave  way,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  a 
Bmall  portion  of  the  ground  he  had  won,  to- 
gether with  all  the  captured  guns,  except 
three. 

His  troops,  however,  bivouacked  during 
the  night  on  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy 
this  morning. 

Every  one  deplores  that  Longstreet  will 
expose  himself  in  such  a  reckless  manner. 
To-day  he  led  a  Georgian  regiment  in  a 
charge  against  a  battery,  hat  in  hand,  and 
in  front  of  everybody.  General  Barksdale 
was  killed  and  Semmes  wounded ;  but  the 
most  serious  loss  was  that  of  General  Hood, 
who  was  badly  wounded  in  the  arm  early 
in  the  day.  I  heard  that  his  Texans  are  in 
despair.  Lawley  and  I  rode  back  to  the  gen- 
eral's camp,  which  had  been  moved  to  within 
a  mile  of  the  scene  of  action.  Longstreet, 
however,  with  most  of  his  staff,  bivouacked 
on  the  field. 

Major  Fairfax  arrived  at  about  10  p.m.  in 
a  very  bad  humor.  He  had  under  his  charge 
about  1000  to  1500  Yankee  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  to-day,  among  them  a  gen- 
eral, whom  I  heard  one  of  his  men  accusing  of 
having  been  ' '  so  G — d  d — d  drunk  that  he 
had  turned  his  guns  upon  his  own  men."  But, 
upon  the  other  hand,  tlie  accuser  was  such  a 
thundering  blackguard,  and  proposed  taking 
Buch  a  variety  of  oaths  in  ordar  to  escape  from 
the  U.S.  army,  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  much 
credit.  A  large  train  of  horses  and  mules, 
etc.,  arrived  to-day,  sent  in  by  General 
Stuart,  and  captured,  it  is  understood,  by 
his  cavalry,  which  had  penetrated  to  within 
six  miles  of  Washington. 

July  3  {Friday) . — At  6  a.m.  I  rode  to  the 
field  with  Colonel  Manning,  and  went  over 
that  portion  of  the  ground  which ,  after  a  fierce 
contest,  had  been  won  from  the  enemy  yes- 
terday evening.  The  dead  were  being  buried, 
but  great  numbers  were  still  lying  about ; 
also  many  mortally  wounded,  for  whom 
nothing  could  be  done.  Amongst  the  latter 
were  a  number  of  Yankees -dressed  in  bad 
•imitations  of  the  Zouave  costume.  They 
opened  their  glazed  eyes  as  I  rode  past  in  a 
painfully  imploring  manner. 

We  joined  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet's 
staff :  they  were  reconnoitering  and  making 
preparations  for  renewing  the  attack.  As 
we  formed  a  pretty  large  party,  we  often  drew 
upon  ourselves  the   attention   of  the  hos^ 


tile  sharpshooters,  and  were  two  or  three 
times  favored  with  a  shell.  One  of  these 
shells  set  a  brick  building  on  fire  which  was 
situated  between  the  lines.  This  building 
was  filled  with  wounded,  principally  Yan- 
kees, who,  I  am  afraid,  must  have  perished 
miserably  in  the  flames.  Colonel  Sorrell  had 
been  slightly  wounded  yesterday,  but  still 
did  duty.  Major  Walton's  horse  was  killed, 
but  there  were  no  other  casualties  amongst 
my  particular  friends. 

The  plan  of  yesterday's  attack  seems  to 
have  been  very  simple — first  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade all  along  the  line,  followed  by  an  ad- 
vance of  Longstreet's  two  divisions  and  part 
of  Hill's  corps.  In  consequence  of  the  ene- 
my's having  been  driven  back  some  distance, 
Longstreet's  corps  (part  of  it)  was  in  a  much 
more  forward  situation  than  yesterday.  But 
the  range  of  heights  to  be  gained  was  still 
most  formidable,  and  evidently  strongly  in- 
trenched. 

The  distance  between  the  Confederate  guna 
and  the  Yankee  position — i.e.,  between  the 
woods  crowning  the  opposite  ridges — was  at 
least  a  mile, — quite  open,  gently  undulating, 
and  exposed  to  artillery  the  whole  distance. 
This  was  the  ground  which  had  to  be  crossed 
in  to-day's  attack.  Pickett's  division,  which 
had  just  come  up,  was  to  bear  the  brunt 
in  Longstreet's  attack,  together  with  Heth 
and  Pettigrew  in  Hill's  corps.  Pickett's 
division  was  a  weak  one  (under  five  thousand) 
owing  to  the  absence  of  two  brigades. 

At  noon  all  Longstreet's  dispositions  were 
made ;  his  troops  for  attack  were  deployed 
into  line,  and  lying  down  in  the  woods  ;  his 
batteries  were  ready  to  open.  The  general 
then  dismounted  and  went  to  sleep  for  a 
short  time. 

Captain and  I  now  rode  off  to  get,  if 

possible,  into  some  commanding  position 
from  whence  we  could  see  the  whole  thing 
without  being  exposed  to  the  tremendous 
fire  which  was  about  to  commence.  After 
riding  about  for  half  an  hour  without  being 
able  to  discover  so  desirable  a  situation,  we 
determined  to  make  for  the  cupola  near  Get- 
tysburg, Ewell's  head-quarters.  Just  before 
we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  town,  the 
cannonade  opened  with  a  fury  which  sur- 
passed even  that  of  yesterday. 

Soon  after  passing  through  the  toll-gate  at 
the  entrance  of  Gettysburg,  we  found  that 
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we  had  got  into  a  heavy  cross-fire ;  shells, 
both  Federal  and  Confederate,  passing  over 
our  heads  with  great  frequency.    . 

At  length  two  shrapnel  shells  burst  quite 
close  to  us,  and  a  ball  from  one  of  them  hit 
the  officer  who  was  conducting  us.  We  then 
turned  round  and  changed  our  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  cupola — the  fire  of  one  side  being 
bad  enough,  but  preferable  to  that  of  both 
sides.  A  small  boy  of  twelve  years  was 
riding  with  us  at  the  time :  this  urchin  took 
a  diabolical  interest  in  the  bursting  of  the 
shells,  and  screamed  with  delight  when  he 
saw  them  take  e£fect.  I  never  saw  this  boy 
again,  or  found  out  who  he  was.  The  road 
at  Gettysburg  was  lined  with  Yankee  dead, 
and  as  they  had  been  killed  on  the  1st,  the 
poor  fellows  had  already  begun  to  be  very 
ofiensive.  We  then  feturned  to  the  hill  I 
was  on  yesterday.  But  finding  that,  to  see 
the  actual  fighting,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  thick  of  the  thing,  I  de- 
termined to  make  my  way  to  General  Long- 
street.  It  was  then  about  2.30.  After 
*  passing  General  Lee  and  his  staff,  I  rode  on 
through  the  woods  in  the  direction  in  which 
I  had  left  Longstreet.  I  soon  began  to  meet 
many  wounded  men  returning  from  the  front ; 
many  of  them  asked  in  piteous  tones  the  way 
to  a  doctor  or  an  ambulance.  The  further  I 
got,  the  greater  became  the  number  of  the 
wounded.  At  last  I  came  to  a  perfect  stream 
of  them  flocking  through  the  woods  in  num- 
bers as  great  as  the  crowd  in  Oxford  Street 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Some  were  walk- 
ing alone  on  crutches  composed  of  two  rifles, 
others  were  supported  by  men  less  badly 
wounded  than  themselves,  and  others  were 
carried  on  stretchers  by  the  ambulance  corps  ; 
but  in  no  case  did  I  see  a  sound  man  help- 
ing the  wounded  to  the  rear  unless  he  car- 
ried the  red  badge  of  the  ambulance  corps. 
They  were  still  under  a  heavy  fire  ;  the  shells 
were  continually  bringing  down  great  limbs 
of  trees,  and  carrying  further  destruction 
amongst  this  melancholy  procession.  I  saw 
all  this  in  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  it,  and  although  astonished  to  meet 
such  vast  numbers  of  wounded,  I  had  not 
Been  enough  to  give  me  any  idea  of  the  real 
extent  of  the  mischief. 

When  I  got  close  up  to  General  Longstreet, 
I  saw  one  of  his  regiments  advancing  through 
the  woods  in  good  order  ;  so,  thinking  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  the  attack,  I  remarked  to 


the  general  that ' '  /  wouldn  H  have  missed  this 
for  anything.''^  Longstreet  was  seated  at  the 
top  of  a  snake  fence  at  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
and  looking  perfectly  calm  and  unperturbed. 
He  replied,  laughing,  "  The  devil  you  would- 
n^t!  I  would  like  to  have  missed  it  very  much; 
we  have  attacked  and  been  repulsed :  look  there ! ' ' 

For  the  first  time  I  then  had  a  view  of  the 
open  space  between  the  two  positions,  and 
saw  it  covered  with  Confederates  slowly  and 
sulkily  returning  towards  us  in  small  broken 
parties,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  But 
the  fire  where  we  were  was  not  so  bad  as  fur- 
ther to  the  rear  ;  for  although  the  air  seemed 
alive  with  shell,  yet  the  greater  number  burst 
behind  us. 

The  general  told  me  that  Pickett's  division 
had  succeeded  in  carrying  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion and  capturing  his  guns,  but  after  re- 
maining there  tM'enty  minutes,  it  had  been 
forced  to  retire,  on  the  retreat  of  Heth  and 
Pettigrew  on  its  left. 

No  person  could  have  been  more  calm  or 
self-possessed  than  General  Longstreet,  under 
these  trying  circumstances,  aggravated  as  they 
now  were  by  the  movements  of  the  enemy  who 
began  to  show  a  strong  disposition  to  advance. 
I  could  now  thoroughly  appreciate  the  term 
bull-dog,  which  I  had  heard  applied  to  him 
by  the  soldiers.  Difficulties  seem  to  make  no 
other  impression  upon  him  than  to  make  him 
a  little  more  savage. 

Major  Walton  was  the  only  officer  with  him 
when  I  came  up — all  the  rest  had  been  put 
into  the  charge.  In  a  few  minutes  Major 
Latrobe  arrived  on  foot,  carrying  his  saddle, 
having  just  had  his  horse  killed.  Colonel 
Sorrel  was  also  in  the  same  predicament,  and 
Captain  Goree's  horse  was  wounded  in  the 
mouth. 

The  general  was  making  the  best  arrange- 
ments in  his  power  to  resist  the  threatened 
advance,  by  advancing  some  artillery,  rally- 
ing the  stragglers,  etc.  I  remember  seeing 
a  general  (Pettigrew,  I  think  it  was)  come 
up  to  him,  and  report  that  "  he  was  unable 
to  bring  his  men  up  again."  Longstreet 
turned  upon  him  and  replied  with  some  sar- 
casm, "  Very  well ;  never  mind,  then, general; 
just  let  them  remain  where  they  are :  the  ene- 
my''s  going  to  advance,  and  will  spare  you  the 
trouble.''^ 

He  asked  for  something  to  drin^  :  I  gave 
him  some  rum  out  of  my  silver  flask,  which 
1  begged  he  would  keep  in  remembrance  of 
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the  occasion  ;  he  smiled,  and,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  accepted  the  memorial.  He  then 
went  off  to  give  some  orders  to  M'Laws's 
division. 

Soon  afterwards  I  joined  General  Lee,  who 
had  in  the  mean  while  come  to  the  front  on 
becoming  aware  of  the  disaster.  If  Long- 
street's  conduct  was  admirable,  that  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  perfectly  sublime.  He  was 
engaged  in  rallying  and  in  encouraging  the 
broken  troops,  and  was  riding  about  a  little 
in  front  of  the  wood,  quite  alone — the  whole 
of  his  staff  being  engaged  in  a  similar  manner 
further  to  the  rear.  His  face,  which  is  al- 
ways placid  and  cheerful,  did  not  show  signs 
of  the  slightest  disappointment,  care,  or  an- 
noyance ;  and  he  was  addressing  to  every 
soldier  he  met  a  few  words  of  encouragement, 
such  as,  "  All  this  will  come  right  in  the  end  : 
we'll  talk  it  over  afterwards ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  all  good  men  must  rally.  We 
want  all  good  and  true  men  just  now,"  etc. 
He  spoke  to  all  the  wounded  men  that  passed 
him,  and  the  slightly  wounded  he  exhorted 
"  to  bind  up  their  hurts  and  take  up  a  mus- 
ket "  in  this  emergency.  Very  few  failed  to 
answer  his  appeal,  and  I  saw  many  badly 
wounded  men  take  off  their  hats  and  cheer 
him. 

He  said  to  me,  "  This  has  been  a  sad  day 
for  us,  colonel — a  sad  day  ;  but  we  can't  ex- 
pect always  to  gain  victories."  He  was  also 
kind  enough  to  advise  me  to  get  into  some 
more  sheltered  position. 

Notwithstanding  the  misfortune  which  had 
60  suddenly  befallen  him,  General  Lee  seemed 
to  observe  everything,  hov^ever  trivial.  When 
a  mounted  officer  began  licking  his  horse  for 
shying  at  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  he  called 
out,  "  Don't  whip  him,  captain,  don't  whip 
him.  I've  got  just  such  another  foolish  horse 
myself,  and  whipping  does  no  good." 

I  happened  to  see  a  man  lying  flat  on  his 
face  in  a  small  ditch,  and  I  remarked  that  I 
didn't  think  he  seemed  dead ;  this  drew  Gen- 
eral Lee's  attention  to  the  man,  who  com- 
menced groaning  dismally.  Finding  appeals 
to  his  patriotism  of  no  avail.  General  Lee  had 
him  ignominiously  set  on  his  legs  by  some 
neighboring  gunners. 

I  saw  General  Wilcox  (an  officer  who  wears 
a  short  round  jacket  and  a  battered  straw  hat) 
come  up  to  him,  and  explain,  almost  crying, 
the  state  of  his  brigade.  General  Lee  im- 
mediately shook  hands  with  him  and  said, 
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cheerfully,  "  Never  mind,  general,  all  this 
has  been  my  fault — it  is  /that  have  lost  this 
fight,  and  you  must  help  me  out  of  it  in  the 
best  way  you  can." 

In  this  manner  I  saw  General  Lee  encour- 
age and  re-animate  his  somewhat  dispirited 
troops,  and  magnanimously  take  upon  his 
own  shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  the  re- 
pulse. It  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  or 
to  listen  to  him  without  feeling  the  strongest 
admiration,  and  I  never  saw  any  man  fail 
him  except  the  man  in  the  ditch. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  critical  state 
of  affairs  as  they  appeared  about  this  time. 
If  the  enemy  or  their  general  had  shown  any 
enterprise,  there  is  no  saying  what  might 
have  happened.  General  Lee  and  his  officers 
were  evidently  fully  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  situation  ;  yet  there  was  much  less 
noise,  fuss,  or  confusion  of  orders  than  at 
an  ordinary  field-day  :  the  men,  as  they  were 
rallied  in  the  wood,  were  brought  up  in  de- 
tachments and  lay  down  quietly  and  coolly 
in  the  positions  assigned  to  them. 

We  heard  that  Generals  Garnett  and  Armi- 
stead  were  killed,  and  General  Kemper  mor- 
tally wounded  ;  also,  that  Pickett's  division 
had  only  one  field  officer  unhurt.  Nearly  all 
thisslaughter  took  place  in  an  open  space  about 
one  mile  square,  and  within  one  hour. 

At  G  P.M.  we  heard  a  long  and  continuous 
Yankee  cheer,  which  we  at  first  imagined  was 
an  indication  of  an  advance,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  their  reception  of  a  general  officer,  whom 
we  saw  riding  down  the  line,  followed  by 
about  thirty  horsemen. 

Soon  afterwards  I  rode  to  the  extreme  front, 
where  there  were  four  pieces  of  rifled  cannon 
almost  without  any  infantry  support.  To 
the  non-withdrawal  of  these  guns  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  otherwise  surprising  inactivity 
of  the  enemy. 

I  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  sergeant 
and  about  half  a  dozen  gunners,  who  seemed 
in  excellent  spirits  and  full  of  confidence,  in 
spite  of  their  exposed  situation.  The  sergeant 
expressed  his  ardent  hope  that  the  Yankees 
might  have  spirit  enough  to  advance  and  re- 
ceive the  dose  he  had  in  readiness  for  them. 
They  spoke  in  admiration  of  the  advance  of 
Pickett's  division,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
Pickett  himself  had  led  it.  When  they 
observed  General  Lee  they  said,  "  We've 
not  lost  confidence  in  the  old  man  :  this 
day's  work  wont  do  him  no  harm.     '  Uncle 
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Robert '  will  get  us  into  Washington  yet ; 
you  bet  he  will,"  etc. 

Whilst  we  were  talking,  the  enemy's 
Bkirmishers  began  to  advance  slowly,  and 
Beveral  ominous  sounds  in  quick  succession 
told  us  that  we  were  attracting  their  atten- 
tion, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  up 
the  conclave.  I  therefore  turned  round  and 
took  leave  of  these  cheery  and  plucky  gunners. 

At  7  P.M.  General  Lee  received  a  report 
that  Johnson's  division  of  EwelPs  corps  had 
been  successful  on  the  left,  and  had  gained 
important  advantages  there.  Firing  entirely 
ceased  in  our  front  about  this  time,  but  we 
now  heard  some  brisk  musketry  on  our  right, 
which  I  afterwards  learned  proceeded  from 
Hood's  Texans,  who  had  managed  to  surround 
some  enterprising  Yankee  cavalry,  and  were 
slaughtering  them  with  great  satisfaction. 
Only  eighteen  out  of  four  hundred  are  said  to 
have  escaped. 

At  7.30  all  idea  of  a  Yankee  attack  being 
over,  I  rode  back  to  Moses's  tent,  and  found 
that  worthy  commissary  in  very  low  spirits, 
all  sorts  of  exaggerated  rumors  having  reached 
him.  On  my  way  I  met  a  great  many 
wounded  men,  most  anxious  to  inquire  after 
Longstreet,  who  was  reported  killed  ;  when  I 
assured  them  he  was  quite  well,  they  seemed 
to  forget  their  own  pain  in  the  evident  pleas- 
ure they  felt  in  the  safety  of  their  chief.  No 
words  that  I  can  use  will  adequately  express 
the  extraordinary  patience  and  fortitude  with 
which  the  wounded  Confederates  bore  their 
Bufferings. 

I  got  something,  to  eat  with  the  doctor  at 
10  P.M.,  the  first  for  fifteen  hours. 

I  gave  up  my  horse  to-day  to  his  owner,  as 
from  death  and  exhaustion  the  staff  are  al- 
most without  horses. 

July  4:  {Saturday). — I  was  awoke  at  day- 
light by  ]Mo8es  complaining  that  his  valuable 
trunk,  containing  much  public  money,  had 
been  stolen  from  our  tent  whilst  we  slept. 
After  a  search  it  was  found  in  a  wood  hard 
by,  broken  open  and  minus  the  money.  Dr. 
Barksdale  had  been  robbed  in  the  same  man- 
ner exactly.  This  is  evidently  the  work  of 
those  rascally  stragglers,  who  shirk  going 
under  fire,  plunder  the  natives,  and  will  here- 
after swagger  as  the  heroes  of  Gettysburg. 

Lawley,  the  Austrian,  and  I,  walked  up  to 
the  front  about  eight  o'clock,  and  on  our 
way  we  met  General  Longstreet,  who  was  in 
a  high  state  of  amusement  and  good-humor. 


A  flag  of  truce  had  just  come  over  from  the 
enemy,  and  its  bearer  announced  among  other 
things  that  "  General  Longstreet  was 
wounded,  and  a  prisoner,  but  would  be  taken 
care  of. ' '  General  Longstreet  sent  back  word 
that  he  was  extremely  grateful ;  but  that,  being 
neither  wounded  nor  a  prisoner,  he  was  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  iron  endur- 
ance of  General  Longstreet  is  most  extraordi- 
nary ;  he  seems  to  require  neither  food  nor 
sleep.  Some  of  his  staff  now  fell  fast  asleep 
directly  they  got  off  their  horses,  they  were 
so  exhausted  from  the  last  three  days'  work. 

Whilst  Lawley  went  to  head-quarters  on 
business  I  sat  down  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
General  Pendleton  (the  parson),  chief  of  ar- 
tillery. He  told  me  the  exact  number  of  guns 
in  action  yesterday.  He  said  that  the  uni- 
versal opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  12-pounder 
Napoleon  guns  as  the  best  and  simplest  sort 
of  oroinance  for  field  purposes.*  Nearly  all 
the  artillery  with  this  army  has  either  been 
captured  from  the  enemy  or  cast  from  old 
6-pounders  taken  at  the  early  part  of  the  war. 

At  10  A.M.  Lawley  returned  from  head- 
quarters, bringing  the  news  that  the  army  is 
to  commence  moving  in  the  direction  of  Vir- 
ginia this  evening ;  this  step  is  imperative 
from  want  of  ammunition .  But  it  was  hoped 
that  the  enemy  might  attack  during  the  day, 
especially  as  this  is  the  4th  of  July,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  there  was  still  ammuni- 
tion for  one  day's  fighting.  The  ordnance 
train  had  already  commenced  moving  back 
towards  Cashtown,  and  Ewell's  immense  train 
of  plunder  had  been  proceeding  towards  Ha- 
gerstown  by  the  Fairfield  road  ever  since  an 
early  hour  this  morning. 

Johnson's  division  had  evacuated  during 
the  night  the  position  it  had  gained  yesterday. 
It  appears  that  for  a  time  it  was  actually  in 
possession  of  the  cemetery,  but  had  been 
forced  to  retire  from  thence  from  want  of  sup- 
port by  Pender's  division,  which  had  been  re- 
tarded by  that  officer's  wound.  The  whole 
of  our  left  was  therefore  thrown  back  con.sid- 
erably. 

x\t  1  P.M.  the  rain  began  to  descend  in  tor- 
rents, and  we  took  refuge  in  the  hovel  of  an 
ignorant  Pennsylvanian  boor.  The  cottage 
was  full  of  soldiers,  none  of  whom  had  the 

*  The  Napoleon  12-pounders  are  smooth-bore  brass 
guns,  with  chambers,  very  light  and  with  long 
range.  They  were  invented  or  recommended  by 
Louis  Napoleon  years  ago. 
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slightest  idea  of  the  contemplated  retreat, 
and  all  were  talking  of  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore with  the  greatest  confidence. 

At  2  P.M.  we  walked  to  General  Long- 
street's  camp,  which  had  been  removed  to  a 
place  three  milesdistant,  on  the  Fairfield  road. 
General  Longstreet  talked  to  me  for  a  long 
time  about  the  battle.  He  said  the  mistake 
they  had  made  was  in  not  concentrating  the 
army  more,  and  making  the  attack  yesterday 
with  thirty  thousand  men  instead  of  fifteen 
thousand.  The  advance  had  been  in  three 
lines,  and  the  troops  of  Hill's  corps  who  gave 
way  were  young  soldiers,  who  had  never  been 
under  fire  before.  He  thought  the  enemy 
would  have  attacked  had  the  guns  been 
withdrawn.  Had  they  done  so  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  immediately  after  the  re- 
pulse, it  w^ould  have  been  awkward  ;  but 
in  that  case  he  had  given  orders  for  the  ad- 
vance of  Hood's  division  and  M'Laws'son  the 
right,  I  think,  after  all,  that  General  Meade 
was  right  not  to  advance — his  men  would 
never  have  stood  the  tremendous  fire  of  artil- 
lery they  would  have  been  exposed  to. 

Rather  over  seven  thousand  Yankees  were 
captured  during  the  three  days  ;  thirty-five 
hundred  took  the  parole  ;  the  remainder  were 
now  being  marched  to  Richmond,  escorted  by 
the  remains  of  Pickett's  division. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  the 
cause  of  thig  check  to  the  Confederates  lies  in 
the  utter  contempt  felt  for  the  enemy  by  all 
ranks. 

Wagons,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  capt- 
ured in  Pennsylvania,  the  solid  advantages  of 
this  campaign,  have  been  passing  slowly  along 
this  road  (Fairfield)  all  day  :  those  taken  by 
Ewell  are  particularly  admired.  So  intermi- 
nable was  this  train  that  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  we  should  not  be  able  to  start  till 
late  at  night.  As  soon  as  it  became  dark  we 
all  lay  round  a  big  fire,  and  I  heard  reports 
coming  in  from  the  different  generals  that  the 
enemy  was  retiring,  and  had  been  doing  so 
all  day  long.  M'Laws  reported  nothing  in 
his  front  but  cavalry  videttes. 

But  this,  of  course,  could  make  no  differ- 
ence to  General  Lee's  plans ;  ammunition  he 
must  have — he  had  failed  to  capture  it  from 
the  enemy  (according  to  precedent)  ;  and  as 
his  communications  with  Virginia  were  inter- 
cepted, he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  towards 
Winchester,  and  draw  his  supplies  from 
thence. 
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General  Milroy  had  kindly  left  an  ample 
stock  at  that  town  when  he  made  his  precip- 
itate exit  some  weeks  ago.  The  army  was 
also  encumbered  with  an  enormous  wagon- 
train,  the  spoils  of  Pennsylvania,  which  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  get  safely  over  the  Poto- 
mac. 

Shortly  after  9  p.m.  the  rain  began  to  de- 
scend in  torrents.  Lawley  and  I  luckily  got 
into  the  doctor's  covered  buggy,  and  began  to 
get  slowly  under  way  a  little  after  mid- 
night. 

Juhj  5  (Sunday) . — The  night  was  very  bad 
— thunder  and  lightning,  torrents  of  rain — 
the  road  knee-deep  in  mud  and  water,  and 
often  blocked  up  with  wagons  "come  to 
grief."  I  pitied  the  wretched  plight  of  the 
unfortunate  soldiers  who  were  to  follow  us. 

Our  progress  was  naturally  very  slow  in- 
deed, and  we  took  eight  hours  to  go  as  many 
miles. 

At  8  A.M.  wo  halted  a  little  beyond  the  vil- 
lage of  Fairfield,  near  the  entrance  to  a  moun- 
tain-pass. No  sooner  had  we  done  so  and  lit 
a  fire,  than  an  alarm  was  spread  that  Yankee 
cavalry  were  upon  us.  Several  shots  flew 
over  our  heads,  but  we  never  could  discover 
from  whence  they  came.  News  also  arrived 
of  the  capture  of  the  whole  of  Ewell's  beauti- 
ful wagons.*  These  reports  created  a  regu- 
lar stampede  amongst  the  wagoners, and  Long- 
street's  drivers  started  off  as  fast  as  they  could 

go- 

Our  medical  trio,  however,  firmly  declined 
to  budge,  and  came  to  this  wise  conclusion, 
partly  urged  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and 
partly  from  the  consideration  that,  if  the 
Yankee  cavalry  did  come,  the  crowded  state 
of  the  road  in  our  rear  would  prevent  our  es- 
cape. Soon  afterwards,  some  Confederate 
cavalry  were  pushed  to  the  front,  who  cleared 
the  pass  after  a  slight  skirmish. 

At  noon ,  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet  ar- 
rived, and  halted  close  to  us.  Soon  afterwards 
Ewell  came  up.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him.  He  is  rather  a  remarkable- looking 
old  soldier,  with  a  bald  head,  a  prominent 
nose,  and  rather  a  haggard,  sickly  face  :  hav- 
ing so  lately  lost  his  leg  above  the  knee,  he 
is  still  a  complete  cripple,  and  falls  off  his 
horse  occasionally.  Directly  he  dismounts 
he  has  to  be  put  on  crutches.  He  was  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  coadjutor  during  the  celebrated 

*It  afterwards  tamed  out  that  all  escaped  but 
thirty-eight. 
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valley  campaigns,  and  he  used  to  be  a  great 
swearer — in  fact,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  person  who  was  unable  to  restrain  that 
propensity  before  Jackson  ;  but  since  his  late 
(rather  romantic)  marriage,  he  has  (to  use  the 
American  expression)  ^^  joined  the  Church.'^ 
When  I  saw  him  he  was  in  a  great  state  of 
disgust  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  loss 
of  his  wagons,  and  refused  to  be  comforted 
by  General  Lee. 

1  joined  Longstreet  again,  and,  mounted  on 
Lawley's  venerable  horse,  started  at  3  p.m.  to 
ride  through  the  pass.  At  4  p.m.  we  stopped 
at  a  place  where  the  roads  fork,  one  leading 
to  Emmetsburg,  and  the  other  to  Hagers- 
town. 

Major  Moses  and  I  entered  a  farmhouse,  in 
which  we  found  several  women,  two  wounded 
Yankees,  and  one  dead  one,  the  result  of  this 
morning's  skirmish.  One  of  the  sufferers 
was  frightfully  wounded  in  the  head ;  the 
other  was  hit  in  the  knee  :  the  latter  told  me 
he  was  an  Irishman,  and  had  served  in  the 
Bengal  Europeans  during  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
He  now  belonged  to  a  Michigan  cavalry  reg- 
iment, and  had  already  imbibed  American 
ideas  of  Ireland's  wrongs,  and  all  that  sort  of 
trash.  He  told  me  that  his  officers  were  very 
had,  and  that  the  idea  in  the  army  was  that 
McClellan  had  assumed  the  chief  command. 

The  women  in  this  house  were  great  Abo- 
litionists. When  Major  Fairfax  rode  up,  he 
inquired  of  one  of  them  whether  the  corpse 
was  that  of  a  Confederate  or  Yankee  (the 
body  was  in  the  verandah,  covered  with  a 
white  sheet).  The  woman  made  a  gesture 
with  her  foot,  and  replied,  "  If  it  was  a  rebel, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  here  long  ?  "  Fair- 
fax then  said,  "  Is  it  a  woman  who  speaks  in 
such  a  manner  of  a  dead  body  which  can  do 
no  one  any  harm?  "  She  thereupon  colored 
up,  and  said  she  wasn't  in  earnest. 

At  six  o'clock  we  rode  on  again  (by  the 
Hagerstown  road)  and  came  up  with  General 
Longstreet  at  7.30.  The  road  was  full  of  sol- 
diers, marching  in  a  particularly  lively  man- 
ner— the  wet  and  mud  seemed  to  have  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever  on  their  spirits, 
which  were  as  boisterous  as  ever.  They  had 
got  hold  of  colored  prints  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
which  they  were  passing  about  from  company 
to  company  with  many  remarks  upon  the  per- 
sonal beauty  of  Uncle  Abe.  The  same  old 
chaff  was  going  on  of  "  Come  out  of  that  hat 
— I  know  you're  in  it — I  sees  your  legs  adan- 


gling  down,"  etc.  When  we  halted  for  the 
night,  skirmishing  was  going  on  in  front  and 
rear — Stuart  in  front  and  Ewell  in  rear.  Our 
bivouac  being  near  a  large  tavern.  General 
Longstreet  had  ordered  some  supper  there  for 
himself  and  his  staff;  but  when  we  went  to 
devour  it,  we  discovered  General  M'Laws  and 
his  officers  rapidly  finishing  it.  We,  how- 
ever, soon  got  more,  the  Pennsylvanian  pro- 
prietors being  particularly  anxious  to  propi- 
tiate the  general,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
spare  their  live  stock,  which  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  ruthless  Moses. 

During  supper  women  came  rushing  in  at 
intervals  saying,  "Oh,  good  heavens,  now 
they're  killing  our  fat  hogs.  Which  is  the 
general?  Which  is  the  great  officer?  Our 
milch  cows  are  now  going."  To  all  which 
expressions  Ix)ngstreet  replied,  shaking  his 
head  in  a  melancholy  manner,  "Yes,  madam, 
it's  very  sad — very  sad  ;  and  this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  going  on  in  Virginia  more  than  two 
years — very  sad." 

We  all  slept  in  the  open,  and  the  heavy 
rain  produced  no  effect  upon  our  slumbers. 
I  understand  it  is  impossible  to  cross  the 
lines  by  flag  of  truce.  I  therefore  find  my- 
self in  a  dilemma  about  the  expiration  of  my 
leave. 

JuIt/  6  (Monday). — Several  horses  were 
stolen  last  night,  mine  nearly  so.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  be  very  careful,  in  order  to  prevent 
this  misfortune. 

We  started  at  6.30,  but  got  on  very  slowly, 
so  blocked  up  was  the  road  with  wagons,  some 
of  which  had  been  captured  and  burnt  by  the 
enemy  yesterday.  It  now  turned  out  that  all 
Ewell's  wagons  escaped,  except  thirty-eight, 
although,  at  one  time,  they  had  been  all  in 
the  enemy's  hands. 

At  8.30  we  halted  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  Generals  Lee,  Longstreet,  Hill,  and  Wil- 
cox had  a  consultation .     I  spoke  to about 

my  difficulties  with  regard  to  getting  home, 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  owing  to  the 
approaching  expiration  of  my  leave.  He  told 
me  that  the  army  had  no  intention  at  present 
of  retreating  for  good,  and  advised  me  to  stop 
with  them  and  see  what  turned  up  ;  he  also 
said  that  some  of  the  enemy's  despatches  had 
been  intercepted,  in  which  the  following  words 
occur  :  "  The  noble  but  unfortunate  army  of 
the  Potomac  has  again  been  obliged  to  retreat 
before  superior  numbers." 
I  particularly  observed  the  marching  to- 
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day  of  the  21st  Mississippi,  which  was  un- 
commonly good.  This  regiment  all  wear 
short  round  jackets,  a  most  unusual  circum- 
stance, for  they  are  generally  unpopular  in 
the  South. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  halted  again,  and  all 
set  to  work  to  eat  cherries,  which  was  the 
only  food  we  got  between  5  a.m.  and  11  p.m. 

I  saw  a  most  laughable  spectacle  this  after- 
noon— viz.,  a  negro  dressed  in  full  Yankee 
uniform,  with  a  rifle  at  full  cock,  leading 
alono-  a  bare-footed  white  man,  with  whom  he 
had  evidently  changed  clothes.  General  Long- 
etreet  stopped  the  pair,  and  asked  the  black 
man  what  he  meant.  He  replied,  "  The  two 
soldiers  in  charge  of  this  here  Yank  have  got 
drunk,  so  for  fear  he  should  escape  I  have 
took  care  of  him."  The  consequential  man- 
ner of  the  negro,  and  the  supreme  con- 
tempt with  which  he  spoke  to  his  prisoner, 
were  most  amusing, 

I  saw  General  Hood  in  his  carriage  ;  he 
looked  rather  bad,  and  has  been  suffering  a 
good  deal ;  the  doctors  seem  to  doubt  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  save  his  arm.  I  also  saw 
General  Hampton,  of  the  cavalry,  who  has 
been  shot  in  the  hip,  and  has  two  sabre-cuts 
on  the  head  ;  but  he  was  in  very  good  spirits. 

A  short  time  before  we  reached  Hagerstown 
there  was  some  firing  in  front,  together  with 
an  alarm  that  the  Yankee  cavalry  was  upon 
us.  The  ambulances  were  sent  back  ;  but 
some  of  the  wounded  jumped  out,  and  pro- 
ducing thQ  rifles  which  they  had  not  parted 
with,  they  prepared  to  fight.  After  a  good 
deal  of  desultory  skirmishing,  we  seated  our- 
selves upon  a  hill  ovei'looking  Hagerstown, 
and  saw  the  enemy's  cavalry  driven  through 
the  town  pursued  by  yelling  Confederates. 

A  good  many  Y'^ankce  prisoners  now  passed 
us  ;  one  of  them,  who  was  smoking  a  cigar, 
was  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  dressed  very 
smartly,  and  his  hair  brushed  with  the  great- 
est care  ;  he  formed  rather  a  contrast  to  his 
ragged  escort,  and  to  ourselves,  who  had  not 
washed  or  shaved  for  ever  so  long. 

About  7  P.M.,  we  rode  through  Hagers- 
town, in  the  streets  of  which  were  several 
dead  horses  and  a  few  dead  men.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  a  mile  beyond  the  town  we 
halted,  and  General  Longstreet  sent  four  cav- 
alrymen up  a  lane,  with  directions  to  report 
everything  they  saw.  We  then  dismounted 
and  lay  down.  About  ten  minutes  later 
(being  nearly  dark)  we  heard  a  sudden  rush 


— a  panic — and  then  a  regular  stampede  com- 
menced, in  the  midst  of  which  I  descried  our 
four  cavalry  heroes  crossing  a  field  as  fast  as 
they  could  gallop.  All  was  now  complete 
confusion  ; — officers  mounting  their  horses, 
and  pursuing  those  which  had  got  loose,  and 
soldiers  climbing  over  fences  for  protection 
against  the  supposed  advancing  Yankees.  In 
the  middle  of  the  din  I  heard  an  artillery  offi- 
cer shouting  to  his  "  cannoneers"  to  stand  by 
him,  and  plant  the  guns  in  a  proper  position 
for  enfiladinc;;  the  lane.  I  also  distinguished 
Longstreet  walking  about,  hustled  by  the 
excited  crowd,  and  remarking,  in  angry  tones, 
which  could  scarcely  be  heard,  and  to  which 
no  attention  was  paid,  "  Now,  you  don't 
know  what  it  is — you  don't  know  what  it  is." 
Whilst  the  row  and  confusion  were  at  theit 
height,  the  object  of  all  this  alarm  at  length 
emerged  from  the  dark  lane  in  the  shape  of  a 
domestic  four-wheel  carriage,  with  a  harmless 
load  of  females.  The  stampede  had, however, 
spread,  increased  in  the  rear,  and  caused  much 
harm  and  delay. 

Cavalry  skirmishing  went  on  until  quite 
dark,  a  determined  attack  having  been  made 
by  the  enemy,  who  did  his  best  to  prevent  the 
trains  from  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Williams- 
port.  It  resulted  in-  the  success  of  the  Con- 
federates ;  but  every  impartial  man  confesses 
that  these  cavalry  fights  are  miserable  aSliirs. 
Neither  party  has  any  idea  of  serious  charg- 
ing with  the  sabre.  They  approach  one  an- 
other with  considerable  boldness,  until  they 
get  to  within  about  forty  yards,  and  then, 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  dash  is  necessary, 
and  the  sword  alone  should  be  used,  they  hes- 
itate, halt,  and  commence  a  desultory  fire  with 
carbines  and  revolvers. 

An  Englishman,  named  Winthrop,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Confederate  army,  and  formerly 
an  officer  in  H.M.'s  22d  regiment,  although 
not  in  the  cavalry  himself,  seized  the  colors 
of  one  of  the  regiments,  and  rode  straight  at 
the  Yankees  in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
shouting  to  the  men  to  follow  him.  He  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  himself  by  leading 
charges  until  his  horse 'was  unfortunately 
killed.  I  heard  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
highly  spoken  of  by  all.  Stuart's  cavalry  can 
hardly  be  called  cavalry  in  the  European  sense 
of  the  word  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  operate 
is  not  adapted  for  cavalry. 

was  forced  at  last  to  give  up  wearing 
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two  even  liis  Austrian  forage-cap  ;  for  the  last 
days  soldiers  on  the  line  of  march  had  been  vis- 
iting his  ambulance  in  great  numbers,  under 
the  impression  (encouraged  by  the  driver) 
that  he  was  a  Yankee  general.  The  idea 
now  was  that  the  army  would  remain  some 
days  in  or  near  its  present  position  until  the 
arrival  of  the  ammunition  from  Winchester. 

July  7  {Tuesday). — Lawley,  the  Austrian, 
and  I  drove  into  Ilagerstown  this  morning, 
and  General  Longstreet  moved  into  a  new  po- 
sition on  the  William^port  road,  which  he 
was  to  occupy  for  the  present. 

We  got  an  excellent  room  in  the  Washing- 
ton Hotel  on  producing  greenbacks.  Public 
opinion  in  Ilagerstown  seems  to  be  pretty 
evenly  divided  between  North  and  South,  and 
probably  accommodates  itself  to  circum- 
stances. For  instance,  yesterday  the  women 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  when  the  Yankee 
cavalry  were  driven  through  the  town,  and 
to-day  they  went  through  the  same  compli- 
ment in  honor  of  thirty-five  hundred  Yankee 
(Gettysburg)  prisoners  whom  I  saw  marched 
through  en  route  for  Richmond. 

I  overheard  the  conversation  of  some  Con- 
federate soldiers  about  these  prisoners.  One 
remarked,  with  respect  to  the  Zouaves,  of 
whom  there  were  a  few,  '.'  Those  red-breeched 
fellows  look  as  if  they  could  fight,  but  they 
don't  though ;  no,  not  as  well  as  the  blue- 
bellies." 

Lawley  introduced  me  to  General  Stuart  in 
the  streets  of  Hagerstown  to-day.  He  is  com- 
monly called  Jeb  Stuart,  on  account  of  his 
initials  ;  he  is  a  good-looking,  jovial  charac- 
ter, exactly  like  his  photographs.  He  has 
certainly  accomplished  wonders,  and  done  ex- 
cellent service  in  his  peculiar  style  of  warfare. 
He  is  a  good  and  gallant  soldier,  though  he 
sometimes  incurs  ridicule  by  his  harmless  af- 
fectation and  peculiarities.  The  other  day 
he  rode  through  a  Virginian  town,  his  horse 
covered  with  garlands  of  roses.  He  also  de- 
parts considerably  from  the  severe  simplicity 
of  dress  adopted  by  other  Confederate  gen- 
erals ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  he  is  the 
right  man  in  the  riglit  place.  On  a  campaign, 
be  seems  to  roam  over  the  country  according 
to  his  own  discretion,  and  always  gives  a  good 
account  of  himself,  turning  up  at  the  right 
moment ;  and  hitherto  he  has  never  got  him- 
self into  any  serious  trouble. 

I  rode  to  General  Longstreet's  camp,  which 
is  about  two  miles  in  the  direction  of  Wil- 


liamsport,  and  consulted  him  about  my  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  my  leave.  He  was 
most  good-natured  about  it,  and  advised  me 
under  the  circumstances  to  drive  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hancock ;  and  in  the  event  of  being 
ill-treated  on  my  way,  to  insist  upon  being 
taken  before  the  nearest  U.S.  officer  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  would  probably  protect  me, 
I  determined  to  take  his  advice  at  once  ;  so  I 
took  leave  of  him  and  of  his  officers.  Long- 
street  is  generally  a  very  taciturn  and  unde- 
monstrative man,  but  he  was  quite  affi^ction- 
ate  in  his  farewell.  His  last  words  were  a 
hearty  hope  for  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
war.  All  his  officers  were  equally  kind  in 
their  expressions  on  my  taking  leave,  though 
the  last  sentence  uttered  by  Latrobe  was  not 
entirely  re-assuring;  viz.,  "You  may  take 
your  oath  he'll  be  caught  for  a  spy." 

I  then  rode  to  General  Lee's  camp,  and 
asked  him  for  a  pass  to  get  through  his  lines. 
We  had  a  long  talk  together,  and  he  told  me 
of  the  raid  made  by  the  enemy,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  arresting  his  badly  wounded 
son  (a  Confederate  brigadier-general),  who 
was  lying  in  the  house  of  a  relation  in  Vir- 
ginia. They  insisted  upon  carrying  him  off 
in  a  litter,  though  he  had  never  been  out  of 
bed,  and  had  quite  recently  been  shot  through 
the  thigh.  This  seizure  was  evidently  made 
for  purposes  of  retaliation.  His  life  has  since 
been  threatened,  in  the  event  of  the  South 
retaliating  for  Burnside's  alleged  military 
murders  in  Kentucky.  But  few  officers,  how- 
ever, speak  of  the  Northerners  with  so  much 
moderation  as  General  Lee ;  his  extreme 
amiability  seems  to  prevent  his  speaking 
strongly  against  any  one.  I  really  felt  quite 
sorry  when  I  said  good-by  to  so  many  gen- 
tlemen from  whom  I  had  received  so  much 
disinterested  kindness. 

I  am  now  about  to  leave  the  Southern 
States,  after  travelling  quite  alone  throughout 
their  entire  length  and  breadth,  including 
Texas  and  the  trans-Mississippi  country,  for 
nearly  three  months  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  I  have  been  thrown  amongst  all  classes 
of  the  population — the  highest,  the  lowest, 
and  the  most  lawless.  Although  many  were 
very  sore  about  the  conduct  of  England,  1 
never  received  an  uncivil  word  from  anybody  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  treated  by 
all  with  more  than  kindness.*     I  have  never 

*  The  only  occasion  on  which  I  was  roughly 
handled  was  when  I  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  the 
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me.t  a  man  who  was  not  anxious  for  a  ter- 
mination of  the  war ;  and  I  have  never  met 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  who  contemplated 
its  termination  as  possible  without  an  entire 
separation  from  the  now  detested  Yankee.  I 
have  never  been  asked  for  alms  or  a  gratuity 
by  any  man  or  woman,  black  or  white. 
Every  one  knew  who  I  was,  and  all  spoke  to 
me  vrith  the  greatest  confidence.  I  have 
rarely  heard  any  person  complain  of  the  al- 
most total  ruin  which  has  befallen  so  many. 
All  are  prepared  to  undergo  still  greater  sac- 
rifices,— they  contemplate  and  prepare  to  re- 
ceive great  reverses  which  it  is  impossible  to 
avert.  They  look  to  a  successful  termination 
of  the  war  as  certain,  although  few  are  san- 
guine enough  to  fix  a  speedy  date  for  it,  and 
nearly  all  bargain  for  its  lasting  at  least  all 
Lincoln's  presidency.  I  have  lived  in  bivouacs 
with  all  the  Southern  armies,  which  are  as 
distinct  from  one  another  as  the  British  is 
from  the  Austrian,  and  I  have  never  once  seen 
an  instance  of  insubordination. 

When  I  got  back  to  Hagerstown,  I  endeav- 
ored to  make  arrangements  for  a  horse  and 
buggy  to  drive  through  the  lines.  With  im- 
mense difficulty  I  secured  the  services  of  a 

Mr. ,  to  take  me  to  Hancock,  and  as 

much  farther  as  I  chose  to  go,  for  a  dollar  a 
mile  (greenbacks).  I  engaged  also  to  pay 
him  the  value  of  his  horse  and  buggy,  in  case 
they  should  be  confiscated  by  either  side. 
He  was  evidently  extremely  alarmed,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark  by 
assurances  that  his  horse  would  inevitably  be 
seized  by  the  Confederates,  unless  protected 
by  General  Lee's  pass  in  my  possession. 

July  8  (  Wednesday) . — My  conductor  told 
me  he  couldn't  go  to-day  on  account  of  a 
funeral,  but  he  promised  faithfully  to  start 
to-morrow.  Every  one  was  full  of  forebod- 
ings as  to  my  probable  fate  when  I  fell  into 
Yankee  clutches.  In  deference  to  their  ad- 
vice I  took  off  my  gray  shooting-jacket,  in 
which  they  said  I  was  sure  to  be  taken  for  a 
rebel,  and  I  put  on  a  black  coat ;  but  I  scouted 
all  well-meant  advice  as  to  endeavoring  to 

city  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  just  as  the  Federals 
evacuated  it.  I  was  alone,  on  foot,  and  unknown  to 
any  one,  and  was  seized  by  the  citizens,  who,  exas- 
perated by  the  wanton  destruction  of  their  property 
by  General  Grant's  army,  were  anxious  to  hang  mo 
as  a  spy.  On  my  identity  being  clearly  established, 
I  was  treated  with  every  consideration,  and  sent  up 
to  Johnston's  army  immediately.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  this  aTair,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  not  to  bo  wondered  at. 


disguise  myself  as  an  "  American  citizen,"  or 
conceal  the  exact  truth  in  any  way.  I  was 
aware  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  and  I  did 
not  believe  that  they  were  so  rare  in  the 
Northern  army  as  the  Confederates  led  me  to 
suppose. 

^  July  9  (Thursday). — I  left  Hagerstown  at 
8  A.M.,  in  my  conductor's  good  buggy,  Ufter 
saying  farewell  to  Lawley,  the  Austrian,  and 
the  numerous  Confederate  officers  who  came 
to  see  me  off,  and  wish  me  good-luck. 

We  passed  the  Confederate  advanced  post 
at  about  two  miles  from  Hagerstown,  and 
were  allowed  to  pass  on  the  production  of 
General  Lee's  authority.  I  was  now  fairly 
launched  beyond  the  Confederate  lines  for  the 
first  time  since  I  had  been  in  America. 

Immediately  afterwards  we  began  to  be 
asked  all  sorts  of  inquisitive  questions  about 
the  rebels,  which  I  left  my  driver  to  answer. 
It  became  perfectly  evident  that  this  narrow 
strip  of  Maryland  is  entirely  Unionist. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  and  halted  to  bait  our  horse 
at  an  inn  called  Fairview. 

No  sooner  had  we  descended  from  the 
buggy  than  about  twenty  rampageous  Union- 
ists appeared,  who  told  us  they  had  come  up 
to  get  a  big  view  of  the  big  fight  in  which 
the  G — dd — d  rebels  were  to  be  all  captured, 
or  drowned  in  the  Potomac. 

My  appearance  evidently  did  not  please 
them  from  the  very  first.  With  alarm  I  ob- 
served them  talking  to  one  another,  and  point- 
ing at  me.  At  length  a  particularly  trucu- 
lent-looking individual,  with  an  enormous 
moustache,  approached  me,  and,  fixing  his 
eyes  long  and  steadfastly  upon  my  trousers, 
he  remarked  in  the  surliest  possible  tones, 
^^  Them  breeches  is  ad — dbad  color. '^  This 
he  said  in  allusion,  not  to  their  dirty  state, 
but  to  the  fact  of  their  being  gray,  the  rebel 
color.  I  replied  to  this  very  disagreeable 
assertion  in  as  conciliating  a  way  as  I  possi- 
bly could  ;  and  in  answer  to  his  question  as  to 
who  I  was,  I  said  that  I  was  an  English  trav- 
eller. He  then  said  that  his  wife  was  an  Eng- 
lish lady  from  Preston.  I  next  expressed; 
my  pride  in  being  a  countryman  of  his  wife.. 
He  then  told  me  in  tones  that  admitted  of  no- 
contradiction,  that  Preston  was  just  forty-five^ 
miles  east  of  London ;  and  he  afterwards 
launched  into  torrents  of  invectives  against 
the  rebels,  who  had  run  him  out  of  Virginia ;. 
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and  he  stated  his  intention  of  killing  them 
in  great  numbers  to  gratify  his  taste.  "With 
some  difficulty  I  prevailed  upon  him  and  his 
rabid  brethren  to  drink,  which  pacified  them 
slightly  for  a  time  ;  but  when  the  horse  was 
brought  out  to  be  harnessed,  it  became  evi- 
dent I  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  with- 
out a  row.  I  therefore  addressed  the  crowd, 
and  asked  them  quietly  who  among  them 
wished  to  detain  me  ;  and  I  told  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  would  not  answer  any 
questions  put  by  those  who  AA'ere  not  persons 
in  authority,  but  that  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  explain  myself  to  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  army.  At  length  they  allowed  me  to 
proceed,  on  the  understanding  that  my  buggy- 
driver  should  hand  me  over  to  General  Kelly, 
at  Hancock.  The  driver  was  provided  with 
a  letter  for  the  general,  in  which  I  afterwards 
discovered  that  I  was  denounced  as  a  spy,  and 
' '  handed  over  to  the  general  to  he  dealt  with 
as  justice  to  our  cause  demands.''''  We  were 
then  allowed  to  start,  the  driver  being  threat- 
ened with  condign  vengeance  if  he  let  me 
escape- 
After  we  had  proceeded  about  six  miles 
we  fell  in  with  some  Yankee  cavalry,  by 
whom  we  were  immediately  captured,  and 
the  responsibility  of  my  custody  was  thus 
removed  from  my  .conductor's  shoulders. 

A  cavalry  soldier  was  put  in  charge  of  us, 
and  we  passed  through  the  numerous  Yankee 
outposts  under  the  title  of  "Pn'jiroTiers." 

The  hills  near  Hancock  were  white  with 
Yankee  tents,  and  there  were,  I  believe,  from 
8,000  to  10,000  Federals  there.  I  did  not 
think  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  North- 
ern troops ;  they  are  certainly  dressed  in 
proper  uniform,  but  their  clothes  are  badly 
fitted,  and  they  are  often  round-shouldered, 
dirty,  and  slovenly  in  appearance  ;  in  fact, 
bad  imitations  of  soldiers.  Now,  the  Con- 
federate has  no  ambition  to  imitate  the 
regular  soldier  at  all ;  he  looks  the  genuine 
rebel ;  but  in  spite  of  his  bare  feet,  his  rag- 
ged clothes,  his  old  rug,  and  his  tooth-brush 
stuck  like  a  rose  in  his  button-hole,*  he  has 
a  sort  of  devil-may-care,  reckless,  self-confi- 
dent look  which  is  decidedly  taking. 

At  5  P.M.  we  drove  up  in  front  of  the  door  of 
General  Kelly's  quarters,  and  to  ray  immense 
relief  I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man.    1   then  explained  to  him  the  whole 

*This  tooth-brush  in  the  button-hole  is  a  very 
common  custom,  and  has  a  most  quaint  eflfect. 


truth,  concealing  nothing.  I  said  I  was  a 
British  officer  on  leave  of  absence,  travelling 
for  my  own  instruction  ;  that  I  had  been  all 
the  way  to  Mexico,  and  entered  the  Southern 
States  by  the  Rio  Grande,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  not  breaking  any  legally  estab- 
lished blockade.  I  told  him  I  had  visited  all 
the  Southern  armies  in  ^Mississippi,  Tennes- 
see, Charleston,  and  Virginia,  and  seen  the 
late  campaign  as  General  Longstreet's  guest, 
but  had  in  no  way  entered  the  Confederate 
service.  I  also  gave  him  my  word  that  I  had 
not  got  in  my  possession  any  letters,  either 
public  or  private,  from  any  person  in  the 
South  to  any  person  anywhere  else.  I  showed 
him  my  British  passport,  and  General  Lee's 
pass  as  a  British  officer  ;  and  I  explained  that 
my  only  object  in  coming  North  was  to  re- 
turn to  England  in  time  for  the  expiration 
of  my  leave  ;  and  I  ended  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  he  would  make  my  detention  as 
short  as  possible. 

After  considering  a  short  time,  he  said 
that  he  would  certainly  allow  me  to  go  on, 
but  that  he  could  not  allow  my  driver  to  go 
back.  I  felt  immensely  relieved  at  the  de- 
cision, but  the  countenance  of  my  compan- 
ion lengthened  considerably.  It  was,  how- 
ever, settled  that  he  should  take  me  on  to 
Cumberland,  and  General  Kelly  good-natur- 
edly promised  to  do  what  he  could  for  him 
on  his  return. 

General  Kelly  then  asked  me  in  an  off- 
hand manner  whether  all  General  Lee's  army 
was  at  Hagerstown  ;  but  I  replied,  laughing, 
"You  of  course  understand,  general,  that, 
having  got  that  pass  from  General  Lee,  I  am 
bound  by  every  principle  of  honor  not  to 
give  you  any  information  which  can  be  of 
advantage  to  you."  He  laughed  and  prom- 
ised not  to  ask  me  any  more  questions  of  that 
sort.  He  then  sent  his  aide-de-camp  with  me 
to  the  provost-marshal,  who  immediately 
gave  me  a  pass  for  Cumberland.  On  my  re- 
turn to  the  general's  I  discovered  the  per- 
fidious driver  (that  zealous  Southern  of  a 
few  hours  previous)  hard  at  work  commu- 
nicating to  General  Kelly  all  he  knew,  and  a 
great  deal  more  besides ;  but,  from  what  I 
heard,  I  don't  think  his  information  was  very 
valuable. 

I  was  treated  by  General  Kelly  and  all  his 
officers  with  the  greatest  good-nature  and 
courtesy,  although  I  had  certainly  come 
among  them  under  circumstances  suspicious, 
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to  say  the  least.  I  felt  quite  sorry  that  they 
should  be  opposed  to  my  Southern  friends, 
and  I  regretted  still  more  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  serve  with  or  under  a  Butler, 
a  Milroy,  or  even  a  Hooker.  I  took  leave  of 
them  at  six  o'clock,  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
the  only  Federal  officers  I  have  ever  come  in 
contact  with  were  gentlemen. 

We  had  got  four  miles  beyond  Hancock, 
when  the  tire  of  one  of  our  wheels  came  off, 
and  we  had  to  stop  for  the  night  at  a  farm- 
house. I  had  supper  with  the  farmer  and 
his  laborers,  who  had  just  come  in  from  the 
fields,  and  the  supper  was  much  superior  to 
that  which  can  be  procured  at  the  first  hotel 
at  Richmond.  All  were  violent  Unionists, 
and  perfectly  under  the  impression  that 'the 
rebels  were  totally  demoralized,  and  about  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  Of  course  I  held  my 
tongue,  and  gave  no  one  reason  to  suppose  I 
had  ever  been  in  rebeldom. 

July  10  {Friday) . — The  drive  from  Han- 
cock to  Cumberland  is  a  very  mountainous 
forty-four  miles — total  distance  from  Hagers- 
town,  sixty-six  miles.  We  met  with  no  fur- 
ther adventure  on  the  road,  although  the 
people  were  very  inquisitive  ;  but  I  never 
opened  my  mouth. 

One  woman  in  particular,  who  kept  a  toll- 
bar,  thrust  her  ugly  old  head  out  of  an  upper 
window,  and  yelled  out,  "Air  they  afixin'  for 
another  battle  out  there?  "  jerking  her  head 
in  the  direction  of  Hagerstow*!.  The  driver 
replied  that,  although  the  bunch  of  rebels 
there  was  pretty  big,  yet  he  could  not  answer 
for  their  fixing  arrangements ;  which  he  af- 
terwards explained  to  me  meant  digging  for- 
tifications. 

We  arrived  at  Cumberland  at  7  p.m.  This 
is  a  great  coal  place,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  touched  up  by  "  Imboden,"  who  burnt 
a  lot  of  coal  barges,  which  has  rendered  the 
people  rabid  against  the  rebs. 

I  started  by  stage  for  Johnstown  at  8.30  p.m. 

July  11  (Saturday). — I  hope  I  may  never 
for  my  sins  be  again  condemned  to  travel  for 
thirty  hours  in  an  American  stage  on  a  used- 
up  plank  road.  We  changed  carriages  at 
Somerset.  All  my  fellow-travellers  were  of 
course  violent  Unionists,  and  invariably  spoke 
of  my  late  friends  as  rebels  or  rebs.  They 
had  all  got  it  into  their  heads  that  their  Po- 
tomac army,  not  having  been  thoroughly 
thrashed  as  it  always  has  been  hitherto,  had 
achieved  a  tremendous  victory  ;  and  that  its 
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new  chief,  General  Meade,  who  in  reality 
was  driven  into  a  strong  position,  which  he 
had  sense  enough  to  stick  to,  is  a  wonderful 
strategist.  They  all  hope  that  the  remnants 
of  Lee's  army  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
over  the  Potomac ;  whereas,  when  I  left  the 
army  two  days  ago,  no  man  in  it  had  a 
thought  of  escaping  over  the  Potomac,  and 
certainly  General  Meade  was  not  in  a  position 
to  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage,  if  crossing 
had  become  necessary. 

I  reached  Johnstown  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway  at  6  p.m.,  and  found  that  town  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement  in  consequence  of 
the  review  of  two  militia  companies,  who 
were  receiving  garlands  from  the  fair  ladies 
of  Johnstown  in  gratitude  for  their  daring 
conduct  in  turning  out  to  resist  Lee's  inva- 
sion .  Most  of  the  men  seemed  to  be  respecta- 
ble mechanics,  not  at  all  adapted  for  an  early 
interview  with  the  rebels.  The  garlands 
supplied  were  as  big  and  apparently  as  sub- 
stantial as  a  ship's  life-buoys,  and  the  recip- 
ients looked  particularly  helpless  after  they 
had  got  them.  Heaven  help  those  Pennsyl- 
vania braves  if  a  score  of  Hood's  Texans  had 
caught  sight  of  them  ! 

Left  Johnstown  by  train  at  7.30  p.m.,  and, 
by  paying  half  a  dollar,  I  secured  a  berth  in 
a  sleeping-car — a  most  admirable  and  ingen- 
ious Yankee  notion. 

July  12  (Sunday). — The  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia  Railway  is,  1  believe,  accounted 
one  of  the  best  in  America,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent my  spending  eight  hours  last  night  off 
the  line  ;  but,  being  asleep  at  the  time,  I  was 
unaware  of  the  circumstance.  Instead  of  ar- 
riving at  Philadelphia  at  6  a.m.,  we  did  not 
get  there  till  3  p.m.  Passed  Harrisburg  at  9 
A.M.  It  was  full  of  Yankee  soldiers,  and  has 
evidently  not  recovered  from  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  the  late  invasion,  one  effect 
of  which  has  been  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  the 
crops  by  the  calling  out  of  the  militia. 

At  Philadelphia  I  saw  a  train  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Confederate  prisoners, 
who  were  being  stared  at  by  a  large  number 
of  the  beau  monde  of  Philadelphia.  I  mingled 
with  the  crowd  which  was  chaffino-  them  : 
most  of  the  people  were  good-natured,  but  I 
heard  one  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  be  taken  to  the  river,  "and  every 
mother's  son  of  them  drowned  there." 

I  arrived  at  New  York  at  10  a.m.,  and  drove 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  x 
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July  13  {Monday) . — The  luxury  and  com- 
fort of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  strikes 
one  as  extraordinary  after  having  lately  come 
from  Charleston  and  Richmond.  The  green- 
backs seem  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  gold.  The 
streets  are  as  full  as  possible  of  well-dressed 
people,  and  are  crowded  with  able-bodied  ci- 
vilians capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  have  evi- 
dently no  intention  of  doing  so.  They  appar- 
ently don't  feel  the  war  at  all  here  ;  and  until 
there  is  a  grand  smash  with  their  money,  or 
some  other  catastrophe  to  make  them  feel  it, 
I  can  easily  imagine  that  they  will  not  be 
anxious  to  make  peace. 

I  walked  the  whole  distance  of  Broadway 
to  the  consul's  house,  and  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  apparent  prosperity  ;  the  street  was 
covered  with  banners  and  placards  inviting 
people  to  enlist  in  various  high-sounding  reg- 
iments. Bounties  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  were  oflfered,  and  huge  pictures  hung 
across  the  street,  on  which  numbers  of  ragged 
greyhaclis*  terror  depicted  on  their  features, 
were  being  pursued  by  the  Federals.  On  re- 
turning to  the  Fifth  Avenue,  I  found  all  the 
shopkeepers  beginning  to  close  their  stores, 
and  1  perceived  by  degrees  that  there  was 
great  alarm  about  the  resistance  to  the  draft 
which  was  going  on  this  morning.  On  reach- 
ing the  hotel  I  perceived  a  whole  block  of 
buildings  on  fire  close  by  :  engines  were  pres- 
ent, but  were  not  allowed  to  play  by  the 
crowd.  In  the  hotel  itself,  universal  conster- 
nation prevailed,  and  an  attack  by  the  mob 
had  been  threatened.  I  walked  about  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  saw  a  company  of  soldiers 
on  the  march,  who  were  being  jeered  at  and 
hooted  by  small  boys,  and  I  saw  a  negro  pur- 
sued by  the  crowd  take  refuge  with  the  mili- 
tary ;    1m)   was   followed    by    loud   cries  of 

"  Down  with  the  b y  nigger  !     Kill  all 

niggers!"  etc.  Never  having  been  in  New 
York  before,  and  being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  negroes,  I  in- 
quired of  a  bystander  what  the  negroes  had 
done  that  they  should  want  to  kill  them  ?  He 
replied,  civilly  enough,  "  0  sir,  they  hate 
them  here  ;  they  are  the  innocent  cause  of  all 
these  troubles."  Shortly  afterwards,  I  saw 
a  troop  of  citizen  cavalry  come  up ;  the 
troopers  were  very  gorgeously  attired,  but 
evidently  experienced  so  much   difficulty  in 

*  The  Northerns  call  the  Southerns  "  Grey- 
backs,"  just  as  the  latter  call  the  former  "  Bluebel- 
lies/'  on  account  of  the  color  of  their  dress. 


sitting  their  horses,  that  they  were  more 
likely  to  excite  laughter  than  any  other  emo- 
tion. 

July  14  {Tuesday). — At  breakfast  this 
morning  two  Irish  waiters,  seeing  I  was  a 
Britisher,  came  up  to  me  one  after  the  other, 
and  whispered  at  intervals  in  hoarse  Hi- 
bernian accents,  "It's  disgraceful,  sir.  I've 
been  drafted,  sir.  I'm  a  Briton.  I  love  my 
country.  I  love  the  Union  Jack,  sir."  I 
suggested  an  interview  with  Mr.  Archibald, 
but  neither  of  them  seemed  to  care  about 
going  to  the  Counsel  ]\iBi  yet.  These  rascals 
have  probably  been  hard  at  work  for  years, 
voting  as  free  and  enlightened  American  cit- 
izens, and  abusing  England  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

I  heard  every  one  talking  of  the  total  de- 
moralization of  the  rebels  as  a  certain  fact, 
and  all  seemed  t(  anticipate  their  approach- 
ing destruction.  All  this  sounded  very  ab- 
surd to  me,  who  had  left  Lee's  army  four 
days  previously  as  full  of  fight  as  ever — much 
stronger  in  numbers,  and  ten  times  more  effi- 
cient in  every  military  point  of  view,  than  it 
was  when  it  crossed  the  Potomac  to  invade 
Maryland  a  year  ago.  In  its  own  opinion, 
Lee's  army  has  not  lost  any  of  its  prestige  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  which  it  most 
gallantly  stormed  strong  intrenchments  de- 
fended by  the  whole  army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  never  ventured  outside  its  works,  or 
approached  in  Jbrce  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
Confederate  artillery. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  to- 
gether with  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson,  seems  to  have  turned  everybody's 
head  completely,  and  has  deluded  them  with 
the  idea  of  the  speedy  and  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  South.  I  was  filled  with  aston- 
ishment to  hear  people  speaking  in  this  con- 
fident manner,  when  one  of  their  most  pros- 
perous States  had  been  so  recently  laid  under 
contribution  as  far  as  Ilarrisburg  and  Wash- 
ington, tlieir  capital  itself  having  just  been 
saved  by  a  fortunate  turn  of  luck.  Four-fifths 
of  the  Pennsylvanian  spoil  had  safely  crossed 
the  Potomac  before  I  left  Ilagerstown. 

The  consternation  in  the  streets  seemed  to 
be  on  the  increase  ;  fires  were  going  on  in  all 
directions,  and  the  streets  were  being  pa- 
trolled by  large  bodies  of  police  followed  by 
special  constables,  the  latter  bearing  trun- 
cheons, but  not  looking  very  happy. 

I  heard  a  British  captain  making  a  deposi- 
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tion  before  the  consul,  to  the  effect  that  the 
mob  had  got  on  board  his  vessel  and  cruelly 
beaten  his  colored  crew.  As  no  British  man- 
of-war  was  present,  the  French  admiral  was 
appealed  to,  who  at  once  requested  that  all 
British  ships  with  colored  crews  might  be 
anchored  under  the  guns  of  his  frigate. 

The  reports  of  outrages,  hangings,  and 
murder,  were  now  most  alarming,  and  terror 
and  anxiety  were  universal.  All  shops  were 
shut  ;  all  carriages  and  omnibuses  had  ceased 
running;.  No  colored  man  or  woman  was  vis- 
ible  or  safe  in  the  streets,  or  even  in  his  own 
dwelling.  Telegraphs  were  cut,  and  railroad 
tracks  torn  up.  The  draft  was  suspended, 
and  the  mob  evidently  had  the  upper  hand. 

The  people  who  can't  pay  three  hundred 
dollars  naturally  hate  being  forced  to  fight  in 
order  to  liberate  the  very  race  who  they  are  i 


most  anxious  should  be  slaves.  It  is  their  di- 
rect interest  not  only  that  all  slaves  should  re- 
main slaves,  but  that  the  free  Northern  ne- 
groes who  compete  with  them  for  labor  should 
be  sent  to  the  South  also. 

July  15  {Wednesday). — The  hotel  this 
morning  was  occupied  by  military,  or  rather 
by  creatures  in  uniform.  One  of  the  sentries 
stopped  me  ;  and  on  my  remonstrating  to  his 
officer,  the  latter  blew  up  the  sentry,  and  said, 
"  You  are  only  to  stop  persons  in  military 
dress — don't  you  know  what  military  dress 
is?"  "  No,"  responded  this  efficient  sentry 
— and  I  left  the  pair  discussing  the  definition 
of  a  soldier.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  a  conveyance  down  to  the  water.  I 
saw  a  stone  barricade  in  the  distance,  and 
heard  firing  going  on — and  was  not  at  all 
sorry  to  find  myself  on  board  the  China. 


■*l 


M.  Fate  has  communicated  a  valuable  memoir 
on  shooting  stars  to  the  French  Academy.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  our  recent  article  on 
the  subject,  in  which  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  August  shower  was  discussed.  M.  Faye 
extends  Mr.  Newton's  views,  and  declares  that 
not  only  does  our  earth  pass  through  a  meteoric 
ring  at  that  time,  but  that  the  sporadic  meteors 
seen  from  time  to  time  are  bon-owed  from  the 
ring,  and  become  actual  terrestrial  satellites  until 
the  earth's  attraction  proves  too  much  for  them. 
We  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  referring 
to  this  new  theory. 


Our  African  literature,  we  learn,  is  soon  to  be 
enriched  by  no  less  than  three  works  from  the 
pens  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant — the  travellers 
of  the  day — Captain  Burton,  and  Mr.  Winwood 
Reade.  We  have  elsewhere  announced  that 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  will  bring  out  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Readc's  travels,  which  embrace  the 
regions  between  the  Senegal  on  the  north,  and 
Angola  on  the  south.  Captain  Burton's  narra- 
tive of  the  ascent  of  the  Cameroons  and  of  his 
visit  to  Abbeokata  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting, 
coming  from  such  an  accomplished  traveller, 
while  we  need  say  nothing  more  of  Speke  and 
Grant's  most  important  book  than  that  it  will  be 
copiously  illustrated,  like  Mr,  Reade's,  by  Wolf 
and  Zwecker. 


Ilias    (Carlyliana)    In  Nuce.      Thomas. — 
Public,  you  unaccountable  numskull,  I  find  you 


don't  like  my  word-painting,  you  impenetrable 
booby  you  ! 

Public. — Good  words,  Thomas.  Word  paint  as 
unintelligibly  as  you  like,  which  appeal's  to  mean 
dressing  up  hackneyed  ideas  in  such  outlandish 
garb  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  But  don't  un- 
dertake to  compel  me  to  read  your  books. 

Thomas. — But  you  shall,  you  dolt,  I  will  com- 
pel you.  {And  has  done  his  best,  but  cannot 
yet  manage  it.) 

M.  C.  L. 


There  has  been  a  curious  reprint  of  an  old 
French  hymn,  entitled,  '*  Cantique  faict  al'hon- 
nevr  de  Diev  par  Henry  de  Bovrbon  IIII.  de  ce 
nom,  tres  chrestien  Roy  de  France  etdcNauarre, 
apres  la  bataille  obtenve  sur  les  Ligvevrs  en  la 
Plaine  d'Jury,  le  14  de  mars,  1591.  Nouuelle- 
ment  imprime  a  Lyon  par  Louis  Pcrrin." 


We  have  to  record  a  fresh  victory  gained  by 
spectrum-analysis.  MM.  Reich  and  Ritter  of 
Freiberg  have  by  its  means  discovered  a  new 
metal,  which  they  have  named,  Indium,  as  it  is 
distinguished  by  a  very  brilliant  blue  ray. 


"  FiOR  d'Aliza"  is  the  title  of  the  fourth 
part  of  Lamartine's  "  Confidences,"  just  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  mournfnl  tale,  and  nothing  but 
his  sad  fate  can  explain  his  congratulating  him- 
self in  it  on  having  lost  his  children  in  their  early 
youth. 
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PART  V. CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  mid-day,  and  more  than  twelve 
hours  after  he  had  left  Carlingford,  before 
Mr.  Went  worth  reached  the  Rectory.  He 
had  snatched  a  few  hours'  sleep  in  London, 
where  ho  was  obliged  to  pause  because  of  the 
trains,  which  did  not  correspond  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, though  he  was  very  anxious  about 
Gerald,  it  was  with  a  mien  and  gait  very 
much  like  his  usual  appearance  that  he 
jumped  out  of  the  railway  carriage  at  the 
little  station  which  was  on  his  father's  prop- 
erty, and  where  everybody  knew  the  squire's 
son.  Left  in  entire  uncertainty  as  he  was 
in  respect  to  the  trouble  which  had  overtaken 
his  brother,  it  was  a  little  comfort  to  the 
curate  to  find  that  everybody  looked  sur- 
prised to  see  him,  and  that  nobody  seemed  to 
know  of  any  cause  demanding  his  presence. 
All  was  well  at  the  Hall,  so  far  as  the  station- 
master  knew  ;  and  as  for  as  the  rector,  he  had 
no  special  place  in  the  local  report  with  which 
the  handiest  porter  supplied  "  Mr.  Frank" 
— a  blessed  neglect,  which  was  very  consola- 
tory to  the  heart  of  the  anxious  brother,  to 
whom  it  became  evident  that  nothing  had 
happened,  and  who  began  to  hope  that 
Gerald's  wife,  who  never  was  very  wise,  had 
been  seized  with  some  merely  fantastic  terror. 
With  this  hope  he  walked  on  briskly  upon 
the  familiar  road  to  his  brother's  house,  re- 
covering his  courage,  and  falling  back  upon 
his  thoughts  ;  and  at  last,  taking  pleasure  in 
the  idea  of  telling  all  his  troubles  to  Gerald, 
and  getting  strength  and  enlightenment  from 
his  advice.  He  had  come  quite  into  this  view 
of  the  subject  when  he  arrived  at  the  Rectory, 
and  saw  the  pretty  old-fashioned  house,  with 
its  high  ivied  garden  walls,  and  the  famous 
cedar  on  the  lawn,  standing  all  secure  and 
sweet  in  the  early  sunshine,  like  something 
too  steadfast  to  be  moved,  as  if  sorrow  or  con- 
flict could  never  enter  there.  Unconsciously 
to  himself,  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  every- 
thing altered  the  entire  scope  of  Frank  Went- 
worth's  thoughts.  He  was  no  longer  in 
anxiety  about  his  brother.  He  was  going  to 
ask  Gerald's  advice  upon  his  own  troubles, 
and  lay  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  his  po- 
sition before  the  clear  and  lucid  eyes  of  the 
best  man  he  ever  knew. 

It  shook  him  a  little  out  of  this  position, 
however,  to  find  himself  admitted  with  a  kind 
of  scared  expectation  by  Mrs.  Gerald  Went- 
worth's  maid,  who  made  no  exclamation  of 


wonder  at  the  sight  of  him,  but  opened  the 
door  in  a  troubled,  stealthy  way,  strangely 
unlike  the  usual  customs  of  the  place.  "  Is 
my  brother  at  home?  "  said  the  curate,  going 
in  with  a  step  that  rang  on  the  hall,  and  a 
voice  that  sounded  into  the  house.  He  would 
have  proceeded  straight,  as  usual,  to  Gerald's 
study  after  this  question,  which  was  one  of 
form  merely,  but  for  the  disturbed  looks  of 
the  woman,  who  put  up  her  hand  imploringly. 
"  Oh  hush  !  Mr.  Frank ;  hush  !  My  mistress 
wants  to  see  you  first.  She  said  I  was  to 
show  you  into  her  sitting-room,"  said  the  j 
maid,  half  in  a  whisper,  and  led  him  hastily  ,| 
down  a  side-passage  to  a  little  out-of-the-way 
room,  wliich  he  knew  was  where  Louisa  was 
wont  to  retire  when  she  had  her  headaches, 
as  was  well  known  to  all  the  house  of  Went- 
worth.  The  curate  went  in  with  some  impa- 
tience and  some  alarm  to  this  retired  apart- 
ment. His  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  sunshine, 
could  not  penetrate  at  first  the  shadowy 
greenness  of  the  room,  which,  what  with  the 
trees  without  and  the  Venetian  blind  within, 
was  lost  in  a  kind  of  twilight,  grateful 
enough  after  a  while,  but  bewildering  at  the 
first  moment.  Out  of  this  darkness  some- 
body rose  as  he  entered,  and  walked  into  his 
arms  with  trembling  eagerness.  "  OFrank,  1 
am  so  thankful  you  are  come !  now  perhaps 
something  may  be  done  ;  for  you  always  un- 
derstood," said  his  little  sister-in-law,  reach- 
ing up  to  kiss  him.  She  was  a  tiny  little 
woman,  with  soft  eyes  and  a  tender  little 
blooming  face,  which  he  had  never  before  seen 
obscured  by  any  cloud,  or  indeed  moved  by 
any  particular  sentiment.  Now  the  little 
firmament  was  all  overcast,  and  Louisa,  it 
was  evident,  had  been  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
her  drawn  blinds,  having  a  quiet  cry,  and 
going  into  all  her  grievances.  To  see  such  a 
serene  creature  all  clouded  over  and  full  of 
tears,  gave  the  curate  a  distinct  shock  of 
alarm  and  anxiety.  He  led  her  back  to  her 
sofa,  seeing  clearer  and  clearer,  as  he  watched 
her  face,  the  plaintive  lines  of  complaint,  the 
heavy  burden  of  trouble  which  she  was  about 
to  cast  on  his  shoulders.  He  grew  more  and 
more  afraid  as  he  looked  at  her.  "  Is  Gerald 
ill?  "  he  said,  with  a  thrill  of  terror;  but 
even  this  could  scarcely  account  for  the  woe- 
ful look  of  all  the  accessories  to  the  picture. 

"  0  Frank,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come," 
said  Louisa  through  her  tears.  "  I  felt  sure 
you  would  come  when  you  got  my  letter. 
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Your  father  thinks  I  make  a  fuss  about  noth- 
ing, and  Cuthbert  and  Guy  do  nothing  but 
laugh  at  me,  as  if  they  could  possibly  know  ; 
but  you  always  understand  me,  Frank.  I 
knew  it  was  just  as  good  as  sending  for  a 
brother  of  my  own  ;  indeed,  better,"  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth ,  wiping  her  eyes ;  ' '  for  though 
Gerald  is  using  me  so  badly,  I  would  not  ex- 
pose him  out  of  his  own  family,  or  have 
people  making  remarks — oh,  not  for  the 
world!" 

"  Expose  him  !  "  said  the  curate,  with  un- 
utterable astonishment.  *' You  don't  mean 
to  say  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  about 
Gerald  ? ' '  The  idea  was  so  preposterous 
that  Frank  Wentworth  laughed ;  but  it  was 
not  a  laugh  pleasant  to  hear. 

"  0  Frank,  if  you  but  knew  all,"  said 
Louisa;  "  what  I  have  had  to  put  up  with 
for  months — all  my  best  feelings  outraged, 
and  so  many  things  to  endure  that  were  dread- 
ful to  think  of.  And  I  that  was  always 
brought  up  so  differently;  but  now,"  cried 
the  poor  little  woman ^  bursting  into  renewed 
tears,  "  it's  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  can't 
be  concealed  any  longer.  I  think  it  will 
break  my  heart ;  people  will  be  sure  to  say  I 
have  been  to  blame  ;  and  how  I  am  ever  to 
hold  up  my  head  in  society,  and  what  is  to 
be  my  name,  and  whether  I  am  to  be  consid- 
ered ^a  widow — " 

"  A  widow  !  "  cried  the  Perpetual  Curate, 
in  utter  consternation. 

"Or  worse,"  sobbed  Gerald's  poor  little 
wife  :  "  it  feels  like  being  divorced — as  if  one 
had  done  something  wrong  ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
never  did  anything  to  deserve  it ;  but  when 
your  husband  is  a  Romish  priest,"  cried  the 
afflicted  woman,  pressing  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  "  I  would  just  ask  anybody  what 
are  you?  You  can't  be  his  wife,  because  he 
is  not  allowed  to  have  any  wife ;  and  you 
can't  go  back  to  your  maiden  name  because 
of  the  children  ;  and  how  can  you  have  any 
place  in  society?  0  Frank,  I  think  I  shall 
go  distracted,"  said  poor  Louisa;  "it  will 
feel  as  if  one  had  done  something  wicked,  and 
been  put  out  of  the  pale.  How  can  I  be  called 
Mrs.  Wentworth  any  more  when  my  husband 
has  left  me ;  and  even  if  he  is  a  priest,  and 
can't  have  any  wife,  still  he  will  be  alive, 
and  I  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  bein^ 
a  widow  even.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what 
I  say,"  she  concluded,  with  a  fresh  outburst; 
"  for  to  be  a  widow  would  be  a  poor  satisfac- 
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tion,  and  I  don't  know  how  I  could  ever,  ever 
live  without  Gerald  ;  but  to  feel  as  if  you  were 
an  improper  person,  and  all  the  children's 
prospects  in  life —  O  Frank,"  cried  the 
weeping  Louisa,  burying  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  "  I  think  I  shall  go  distracte(|, 
and  my  heart  will  break." 

To  all  this  strange  and  unexpected  revela- 
tion the  startled  curate  listened  like  a  man  in 
a  dream.  Possibly  his  sister-in-law's  repre- 
sentation of  this  danger,  as  seen  entirely  from 
her  own  point  of  view,  had  a  more  alarming 
effect  upon  him  than  any  other  statement  of 
the  case.  He  could  have  gone  into  Gerald's 
difficulties  with  so  much  sympathy  and  fellow- 
feeling  that  the  shock  would  have  been  trifling 
in  comparison ;  and  between  Rome  and  the 
highest  level  of  Anglicanism  there  was  no 
such  difference  as  to  frighten  the  accustomed 
mind  of  tl>c  Curate  of  St.  Roque's.  But,  seen 
from  Louisa's  side,  matters  appeared  very  dif- 
ferent :  here  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
shaking,  and  life  itself  going  to  pieces  ;  even 
the  absurdity  of  her  distress  made  the  whole 
business  more  real ;  and  the  poor  little  wo- 
man, whose  trouble  was  that  she  herself  would 
neither  be  a  wife  nor  a  widow,  had  enough 
of  truth  on  her  side  to  unfold  a  miserable 
picture  to  the  eyes  of  the  anxious  spectator. 
He  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to 
her ;  and  perhaps  it  was  a  greater  consolation 
to  poor  Louisa  to  be  permitted  to  run  on, — 

"  And  you  know  it  never  needed  to  have 
come  to  this  if  Gerald  had  been  like  other 
people,"  she  said,  drying  her  tears,  and  with 
a  tone  of  remonstrance.  "  Of  course  it  is  a 
family  living  and  it  is  not  likely  his  own  fa- 
ther would  have  made  any  disturbance  ;  and 
there  is  no  other  family  in  the  parish  but  the 
Skipwiths,  and  they  are  great  friends,  and 
never  would  have  said  a  word.  He  might 
have  preached  in  six  surplices  if  he  had  liked," 
cried  poor  Louisa,  "  who  would  have  minded? 
And  as  for  confession,  and  all  that,  I  don't 
believe  there  is  anybody  in  the  world  who 
had  done  wrong  that  could  have  helped  con- 
fessing to  Gerald  :  he  is  so  good — 0  Frank, 
you  know  he  is  so  good  !  "  said  the  exasper- 
ated little  wife,  overcome  with  fondness  and 
admiration  and  impatience,  "and  there  is  no- 
body in  the  parish  that  I  ever  heard  of  that 
does  not  worship  him ;  but  when  I  tell  him 
so,  he  never  pays  the  least  attention.  And 
then  Edward  Plumstcad  and  he  go  on  talking 
about  subscription,  and  signing  articles,  and 
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nonsense,  till  they  make  my  head  swim.  No- 
body, I  am  sure,  wants  Gerald  to  subscribe 
or  sign  articles.  I  am  sure  I  would  subscribe 
any  amount,"  cried  the  poor  little  woman, 
once  more  falling  into  tears — "  a  thousand 
pounds  if  I  had  it,  Frank — only  to  make  him 
hear  reason  ;  for  why  should  he  leave  Went- 
worth  where  he  can  do  what  he  likes,  and 
nobody  will  interfere  with  him  ?  The  bishop 
is  an  old  friend  of  my  father,  and  I  am  sure 
he  never  would  say  anything ;  and  as  for  can- 
dles and  crosses  and  —  anything  he  pleases, 
Frank—" 

Here  poor  Louisa  paused,  and  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  looked  up  wistfully  into  his 
face.  She  wanted  to  convince  herself  that 
she  was  right,  and  that  the  faltering  dread 
she  had  behind  all  this,  of  something  more 
mysterious  than  candles  or  crosses — something 
which  she  did  not  attempt  to  understand — 
was  no  real  spectre  after  all.  "  0  Frank,  I 
am  sure  I  never  would  oppose  him,  nor  your 
father,  nor  anybody  ;  and  why  should  he  go 
and  take  some  dreadful  step,  and  upset  every- 
thing? "  said  Mrs.  Went  worth.  "  0  Frank, 
we  will  not  even  have  enough  to  live  upon  ; 
and  as  for  rac,  if  Gerald  leaves  me,  how  shall 
I  ever  hold  up  my  head  again,  or  how  will 
anybody  know  how  to  behave  to  me  ?  I  can't 
call  myself  Miss  Leigh  ton  again,  after  being 
married  so  long  ;  and  if  I  am  not  his  wife, 
what  shall  I  be?  "  Her  crying  became  hy- 
sterical as  she  came  back  to  this  point ;  and 
Mr.  "Wentworth  sat  by  her,  trying  to  sooth 
her,  as  wretched  as  herself. 

"  But  ImuvStsee  Gerald,  Louisa,"  said  the 
curate ;  "  he  has  never  written  to  me  about 
this.  Perhaps  things  have  not  gone  so  far  as 
you  think  ;  but  as  for  the  crosses  and  the 
candles,  you  know,  and  not  being  interfered 
■with—" 

"  1  would  promise  to  do  anything  he  likes," 
cried  the  weeping  woman.  "  I  never  would 
worry  him  any  more  about  anything.  After 
Aunt  Leonora  was  here,  perhaps  I  said  things 
I  should  not  have  said  ;  but,  0  Frank,  what- 
ever he  likes  to  do  I  am  sure  1  will  give  in  to 
it.  I  don't  r-eally  mind  seeing  him  preach  in 
his  surplices,  only,  you  know,  poor  papa  was 
so  very  Low  Church  ;  and  as  for  the  candles, 
what  are  they  to  pleasing  one's  husband  ?  0 
Frank  ;  if  you  would  only  tell  him — I  can't 
arffue  about  thino-s  like  a  man — tell  him  no- 
body  will  ever  interfere,  and  he  shall  do  what- 
ever he  pleases.  *  1  trust  to  you  to  say  every- 


thing^ ' '  said  the  poor  wife.  '  *  You  can  reason 
with  him,  and  explain  things.  Nobody  un- 
derstands Gerald  like  you.  You  will  not  for- 
sake me  in  my  trouble,  Frank?  I  thought 
immediately  of  you.  I  knew  you  could  help 
us,  if  anybody  could.  You  will  tell  him  all  I 
have  said, "she  continued,  rising  as  Mr.  Went- 
worth rose,  and  going  after  him  to  the  door, 
to  impress  once  more  upon  him  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  "  0  Frank,  remember  how  much 
depends  upon  it ! — everything  in  the  world 
for  me, and  all  the  children's  prospects  in  life  ; 
and  he  would  be  miserable  himself  if  he  were 
to  leave  us.  You  know  he  would?"  said 
Louisa,  looking  anxiously  into  his  face,  and 
putting  her  hand  on  his  arm .  "0  Frank ,  you 
don't  think  Gerald  could  be  happy  without 
the  children — and  me?  " 

The  terrible  thought  silenced  her.  She 
stopped  crying,  and  a  kind  of  tearless  horror 
and  dread  came  over  her  face.  She  was  not 
very  wise,  but  her  heart  was  tender  and  full 
of  love  in  its  way.  What  if  perhaps  this  life, 
which  had  gone  so  smoothly  over  her  unthink- 
ing head  without  any  complications,  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  lie,  and  her  happiness  a 
mere  delusion?  She  could  not  have  put  her 
thought  into  words,  but  the  doubt  suddenly 
came  over  her,  putting  a  stop  to  all  her  lam- 
entations. If  perhaps  Gerald  could  be  happy 
without  the  children  and  herself,  what  dread- 
ful fiction  had  all  her  joy  been  built  upon  ? 
Such  an  inarticulate  terror  seemed  to  stop  the 
very  beating  of  her  heart.  It  was  not  a  great 
calamity  only,  but  an  overthrowal  of  all  con- 
fidence in  life  ;  and  she  shivered  before  it  like 
a  dumb  creature,  piteously  beholding  an  ap- 
proaching agony  which  it  could  not  compre- 
hend. The  utterance  of  her  distress  was  ar- 
rested upon  her  lips, — she  looked  up  to  her 
brother  with  an  entreating  look,  so  suddenly 
intensified  and  ^rown  desperate  that  he  was 
startled  by  it.  It  alarmed  him  so  much  that 
he  turned  again  to  lead  her  back  to  her  sofa, 
wondering  what  momentary  passion  it  could 
be  which  had  woke  such  a  sudden  world  of 
confused  meaning  in  Louisa's  eyes. 

"  You  may  be  sure  he  could  not,"  said  the 
curate,  warmly.  "Not  happy,  certainly; 
but  to  men  like  Gerald  there  are  things  in  the 
world  dearer  than  happiness,"  he  said,  after 
a  little  pause,  with  a  sigh,  wondering  to  him- 
self whether,  if  Lucy  Wodehouse  were  his, 
the  dearest  duty  could  make  him  consent  to 
part  with  her.     "  If  he  thinks  of  such  a  step, 
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he  must  think  of  it  as  of  martyrdom — is  that 
a  comfort  to  you?''  he  continued,  bending, 
in  his  pity  and  wonder,  over  the  trembling 
wife,  who  burst  forth  into  fresh  tears  as  he 
"Bpoke  and  forgot  her  momentary  horror. 

"  0  Frank,  go  and  speak  to  him,  and  tell 
him  how  miserable  I  am,  and  what  a  dreadful 
thing  it  would  be  ;  tell  him  everything  Frank. 
Oh,  don't  leave  him  till  you  have  persuaded 
him.  Go,  go  ;  never  mind  me,"  cried  Mrs. 
Wentworth  ;  and  then  she  went  to  the  door 
after  him  once  more.  "  Don't  say  I  sent  for 
you.  He — he  might  not  be  pleased,"  she 
said,  in  her  faltering,  eager  voice  ;  "  "nd,  0 
Frank,  consider  how  much  hangs  upon  what 
you  say."  When  he  left  her,  Louisa  stood 
at  the  door  watching  him  as  he  went  along 
the  passage  towards  her  husband's  room.  It 
was  a  forlorn  hope  ;  but  still  the  unreasoning, 
uncomprehending  heart  took  a  little  comfort 
from  it.  She  watched  his  figure  disappearing 
along  the  narrow  passage  with  a  thrill  of 
mingled  anxiety  and  hope  ;  arguing  with  Ger- 
ald, though  it  was  so  ineffectual  when  she 
tried  it,  might  still  be  of  some  avail  in  stronger 
hands.  His  brother  understood  him,  and 
could  talk  to  him  better  than  anybody  else 
could  ;  and  though  she  had  never  convinced 
anybody  of  anything  all  her  life,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth had  an  inalienable  confidence  in  the  ef- 
fect of ' '  being  talked  to. "  In  the  momentary 
stimulus  she  went  back  to  her  darkened  room 
and  drew  up  the  blind,  and  went  to  work  in 
a  tremulous  way  ;  but  as  the  slow  time  went 
on,  and  Frank  did  not  return,  poor  Louisa's 
courage  failed  her  ;  her  fingers  refused  their 
ofl&ce,  and  she  began  to  imagine  all  sorts  of 
things  that  might  be  going  on  in  Gerald's 
study.  Perhaps  the  argument  might  be  going 
the  wrong  way  ;  perhaps  Gerald  might  be 
angry  at  his  brother's  interference  ;  perhaps 
they  might  come  to  words — they  who  had 
been  such  good  friends — and  it  would  be  her 
fault.  She  jumped  up  with  her  heart  beat- 
ing loud  when  she  heard  a  door  open  some- 
where ;  but,  when  nobody  came,  grew  sick 
and  faint,  and  hid  her  face,  in  the  impatience 
of  her  misery.  Then  the  feeling  grew  upon 
her  that  those  precious  moments  were  decisive, 
and  that  she  must  make  one  last  appeal,  or 
her  heart  would  burst.  She  tried  to  resist 
the  impulse  in  a  feeble  way,  but  it  was  not 
her  custom  to  resist  impulses,  and  it  got  the 
better  of  her  ;  and  this  was  why  poor  Louisa 
rushed  into  the  library,  just  as  Frank  thought 
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he  had  made  a  little  advance  in  his  pleading, 
and  scattered  his  eloquence  to  the  winds  with 
a  set  of  dreadful  arguments  which  were  all 
her  own. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

The  Curate  of  St  Roque's  found  his  brother 
iwhis  library,  looking  very  much  as  he  al- 
ways looked  at  the  first  glance.  But  Gerald 
was  not  reading,  nor  writing,  nor  doing  any- 
thing. He  was  seated  in  his  usual  chair,  by 
his  usual  table,  with  all  the  ordinary  things 
around  ;  some  manuscript  —  lying  loosely 
about,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  thrown  down 
his  pen  in  disgust,  and  pushed  it  away  from 
him  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence — was  on  the 
table,  and  an  open  book  on  his  other  hand ; 
but  neither  the  book  nor  the  MS.  occupied 
him  ;  he  was  sitting  leaning  his  head  in  his 
hands,  gazing  blankly  out  through  the  win- 
dow, as  it  appeared,  at  the  cedar,  which  flung 
its  serene  shadow  over  the  lawn  outside.  He 
jumped  up  at  the  sound  of  his  brother's  voice, 
but  seemed  to  recall  himself  with  a  little  diffi- 
culty even  for  that,  and  did  not  look  much 
surprised  to  see  him.  In  short,  Frank  read 
in  Gerald's  eyes  that  he  would  not  at  that 
moment  have  been  surprised  to  see  any  one, 
and  that,  in  his  own  consciousness,  the  emer- 
gency was  great  enough  to  justify  any  un- 
looked-for appearance,  though  it  might  be 
from  heaven  or  from  the  grave. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  he  said,  after 
they  had  greeted  each  other,  his  mouth  relax- 
ing ever  so  slightly  into  the  ghost  of  his  old 
smile  ;  "  you  and  I  always  understood  each 
other,  and  it  appears  I  want  interpretation 
now.  And  one  interpretation  supposes 
many,"  he  said,  with  a  gleam,  half  of  pathos, 
half  of  amusement,  lighting  up  his  face  for  a 
moment ;  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  accept- 
ing a  simple  version  even  of  one  man's 
thoughts.  You  have  come  at  a  very  fit  time, 
Frank — that  is,  for  me." 

"  1  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  the  other 
brother  ;  and  then  there  was  a  pause,  neither 
liked  to  enter  upon  the  grand  subject  which 
stood  between  them. 

"  Have  you  seen  Louisa?"  said  Gerald. 
He  spoke  like  a  man  who  was  ill,  in  a  pre- 
occupied, interrupted  way.  Like  a  sick  man, 
he  was  occupied  with  himself,  with  the  train 
of  thought  which  was  always  going  on  in 
his  mind  whatever  he  might  be  doing, 
whether  he  was  working  or  resting,  alone  or 
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in  company.  For  months  back  he  had  car- 
ried it  with  him  everywhere.  The  cedar- 
tree  outside,  upon  which  his  thoughtful  eyes 
fell  as  he  looked  straight  before  him  out  of 
the  library  window,  was  all  garlanded  with 
the  reasonings  and  questionings  of  this  pain- 
ful spring.  To  Frank's  eyes,  Gerald's  atten- 
tion was  fixed  upon  the  fluttering  of  a  certain 
twig  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  those  broad, 
solemn,  immovable  branches.  Gerald,  how- 
ever, saw  not  the  twig,  but  one  of  his  hard- 
est difficulties,  which  was  twined  and  twined 
in  the  most  inexplicable  way  round  that  little 
sombre  cluster  of  spikes  ;  and  so  kept  look- 
ing out,  not  at  the  cedar,  but  at  the  whole 
confused  yet  distinct  array  of  his  own  troub- 
led thoughts. 

"  If  you  have  seen  Louisa,  she  has  been 
talking  to  you,  no  doubt,"    he  said,  after 
another  little  pause,  with  again  the  glimmer 
of  a  smile.     "  We  have  fallen  upon  troubles, 
and  we  don't  understand  each  other,  Frank. 
That's  all  very  natural  ;    she   does  not  see 
things  from  my  point  of  view  :  I  could  not 
expect  she  should.     If  I  could  see  from  hers 
it  might  be  easier  for  us  all ;  but  that  is  still 
less  to  be  expected  ;  and  it  is  hard  upon  her, 
Frank — very  hard,"    said    Gerald,    turning 
round  in  his  old,  ingenious  way,  with  that 
faculty  for  seeing  other  people's  difficulties 
which  was  so  strong  a  point  in  his  character. 
"  She  is  called  upon  to  make,  after  all,  per- 
haps, the  greater  sacrifice  of  the  two  ;  and 
she  does  not  see  any  duty  in  it — the  reverse, 
indeed.     She  thinks  it  a  sin.     It  is  a  strange 
view  of  life,  to  look  at  it  from  Louisa's  point. 
Hers  will   be  an    unwilling,    unintentional 
martyrdom  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  think  I  should 
take  all  the  merit  and  leave  my  poor  little 
wife  the    suffering    without    any    compen- 
sation !  ' '     He  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room    with    uneasy    steps,    as    if   the 
thought  was  painful,  and  had  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  some  sudden  movement.     "  It  must  be 
that  God  reckons  with  women  for  what  they 
have  endured,  as  with  men  for  what  they 
have  done,"  said  Gerald.     He  spoke  with  a 
kind  of  grieved  certainty,  which   made  his 
brother  feel,  to  start  with,  the  hopelessness 
of  all  argument. 

"But  must  this  be?  Is  it  necessary  to 
take  such  a  final,  such  a  terrible  step?" 
said  the  Perpetual  Curate. 

"  I  think  so."  Gerald  went  to  the  win- 
dow, to  resume  his  contemplation  of  the  ce- 


dar, and  stood  there  with  his  back  turned  to 
Frank  and  his  eyes  going  slowly  over  all  the 
long  processes  of  his  self-argument,  laid  up 
as  they  were  upon  these  solemn  levels  of 
shadow.  "Yes — you  have  gone  so  far  with 
me ;  but  I  don't  want  to  take  you  any  far- 
ther, Frank.  Perhaps,  when  I  have  reached 
the  perfect  peace  to  which  I  am  looking  for- 
w^ard,  I  may  try  to  induce  you  to  share  it,  but 
at  present  there  are  so  many  pricks  of  the  flesh. 
You  did  not  come  to  argue  with  me,  did 
you?"  and  again  the  half-humorous  gleam 
of  old  came  over  Gerald's  face  as  he  looked 
round.  "  Louisa  believes  in  arguing,"  he 
said,  as  he  came  back  to  the  table  and  took 
his  seat  again  ;  "  not  that  she  has  ever  gained 
much  by  it,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Poor  girl ! 
she  talks  and  talks,  and  fancies  she  is  per- 
suading me  ;  and  all  the  time  my  heart  is 
bleeding  for  her.  There  it  is,"  he  exclaimed, 
suddenly  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands.  "  This 
is  what  crushes  one  to  think  of.  The  rest  is 
hard  enough.  Heaven  knows  —  separation 
from  my  friends,  giving  up  my  own  people, 
wounding  and  grieving,  as  I  know  I  shall, 
everybody  who  loves  me.  I  could  bear  that ; 
but  Louisa  and  her  children — God  help  me, 
there's  the  sting!  " 

They  were  both  men,  and  strong  men,  not 
likely  to  fall  into  any  sentimental  weakness  ; 
but  something  between  a  groan  and  sob 
wrung  out  of  the  heart  of  the  elder  brother  at 
the  thought  of  the  terrible  sacrifice  before 
him,  echoed  with  a  hard  sound  of  anguish 
into  the  quiet.  It  was  very  different  from 
his  wife's  trembling,  weeping,  hoping  agony  ; 
but  it  reduced  the  curate  more  than  ever  to 
that  position  of  spectator  which  he  felt  was 
so  very  far  from  the  active  part  which  his 
poor  sister  expected  of  him. 

"  I  don't  know  by  what  steps  you  have 
reached  this  conclusion,"  said  Frank  "Went- 
worth  ;  "  but  even  if  you  feel  it  your  duty 
to  give  up  the  Anglican  Church  (in  which, 
of  course,  I  think  you  totally  wrong,") 
added  the  High  Churchman,  in  a  parenthesis, 
' '  I  cannot  see  why  you  are  bound  to  abandon 
all  duties  whatever.  I  have  not  come  to  ar- 
gue with  you  ;  I  dare  say  poor  Louisa  may 
expect  it  of  me,  but  I  can't,  and  you  know 
very  well  I  can't.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  it  has  come  about  all  the  same  ;  but  one 
thing  only,  Gerald— a  man  may  be  a  Chris- 
tian without  being  a  priest.  Louisa — " 
"  Hush !  I  am  a  priest  or  nothing.    I  can' 
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relinquish  my  life ! "  cried  tiie  elder  brother, 
lifting  his  hands  suddenly,  as  if  to  thrust 
away  something  which  threatened  him.  Then 
he  rose  up  agtiin  and  went  towards  the  win- 
dow and  his  cedar,  which  stood  dark  in  the 
sunshine,  slightly  fluttered  at  its  extremities 
by  the  light  summer-wind,  but  throwing  glo- 
rious level  lines  of  shadow,  -which  the  wind 
could  not  disturb,  upon  the  grass.  The  limes 
near,  and  that  one  delicate,  feathery  birch 
which  was  Mrs.  Wentworth's  pride,  had  all 
some  interest  of  their  own  on  hand,  and  went 
on  waving,  rustling,  coquetting  with  the 
breezes  and  the  sunshine  in  a  way  which  pre- 
cluded any  arbitray  line  of  shade.  But  the  ce- 
dar stood  immovable,  like  a  verdant  monu- 
ment, sweeping  its  long  level  branches  over  the 
lawn,  passive  under  the  light,  and  indifferent, 
except  at  its  very  tops  and  edges,  to  the  breeze. 
If  there  had  been  any  human  sentiment  in  that 
spectator  of  the  ways  of  man,  how  it  must 
have  groaned  and  trembled  under  tlie  pitiless 
weight  of  thouglits,  the  sad  lines  of  discus- 
sion and  argument  and  doubt,  which  were 
entangled  in  its  branches  !  Gerald  Went- 
worth  went  to  his  window  to  refer  to  it,  as 
if  it  were  a  book  in  which  all  his  contests 
had  been  recorded.  The  thrill  of  the  air  in 
it  tingled  through  him  as  he  stood  looking 
out ;  and  tiiere,  without  looking  at  Frank, 
except  now  and  then  for  a  moment  when  he 
got  excited  with  his  subject,  he  went  into 
the  history  of  his  struggle — a  history  not  un- 
precedented or  unparalleled,  such  as  has 
been  told  to  the  world  before  now  by  men 
who  have  gone  through  it,  in  various  shapes, 
with  various  amounts  of  sophistry  and  sim- 
plicity. But  it  is  a  different  thing  reading 
of  such  a  conflict  in  a  book,  and  hearing  it 
from  lips  pallid  with  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  uttered,  and  a  heart  which  was 
about  to  prove  its  sincerity  by  voluntary 
pangs  more  hard  than  death.  Frank  Went- 
worth  listened  to  his  brother  with  a  great 
deal  of  agreement  in  what  he  said,  and  again 
with  an  acute  perception  of  mistakes  on  Ger- 
ald's part,  5ind  vehement  impulses  of  contra- 
diction, to  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
impossible  to  give  utterance  ;  for  there  was 
something  very  solemn  kithe  account  he  was 
giving  of  himself,  as  he  stood  with  his  face 
half  turned  to  tJie  anxious  listener,  leanins 
on  the  window,  looking  into  the  cedar. 
Gerald  did  not  leave  any  room  for  argument 
or  remonstrance  ;  he  told  his  brother  how  he 
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had  been  led  from  one  step  to  another, 
without  any  lingering  touch  of  possibility  in 
the  narrative  that  he  might  be  induced  to  re- 
trace again  that  painful  way.  It  was  a  path, 
once  trod,  never  to  be  returned  upon  ;  and 
already  he  stood  steadfast  at  the  end,  looking 
back  mournfully,  yet  with  a  strange  compos- 
ure. It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
mixture  of  love,  admiration,  impatience — 
even  intolerance — which  swelled  through  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  as  he  looked  on  at  this 
wonderful  sight,  nor  how  hard  he  found  it  to 
restrain  the  interruptions  which  rushed  to 
his  lips,  the  eager  arguments  which  came 
upon  him  in  a  flood,  all  his  own  favorite 
fences  against  the  overflow  of  the  tide  which 
ran  in  lawful  bounds  in  his  own  mind,  but 
which  had  inundated  his  brother's.  But 
though  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  si- 
lence, it  was  altogether  impossible  to  break  in 
upon  Gerald's  history  of  this  great  battle 
through  which  he  had  just  come.  He  had  come 
through  it,  it  was  plain  ;  the  Avarfare  was 
accomplished,  the  weapons  hung  up,  the 
conflict  over  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  ap- 
parent than  that  he  had  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing the  battle-field  again.  When  he-  had 
ended,  there  was  another  pause. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you,"  said 
Frank  Wentworth  ;  "  I  don't  even  need  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart.  It  isn't 
so  very  many  years  ago,"  said  the  younger 
brother,  almost  too  much  touched  by  the  rec- 
ollection to  preserve  his  composure,  "  since  I 
took  all  my  opinions  from  you  ;  and  since  the 
time  came  for  independent  action,  I,  too,  have 
gone  over  all  this  ground.  My  conclusions 
have  been  very  different  from  yours,  Gerald. 
I  see  you  are  convinced,  and  I  can  say  noth- 
ing ;  but  they  do  not  convince  me — you  do 
not  convince  me,  nor  the  sight  of  your  faith, 
though  that  is  the  most  touching  of  all  argu- 
ments. Will  you  go  back  and  go  over  it 
again?"  said  the  curate,  spurred,  by  a 
thought  of  poor  Louisa,  to  contradict  him- 
self, while  the  words  were  still  on  his  lips. 

"  No,"  said  Gerald  ;  *'  it  would  be  of  no 
use,  Frank.  We  should  only  grieve  each 
other  more." 

"  Then  I  give  up  that  subject,"  said  the 
younger  brother;  "but  there  is  one  matter 
which  I  must  go  back  to.  You  may  go  to 
Rome,  and  cease  to  be  a  priest  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  ;  but  you  cannot  cease  to  be  a 
man,  to  bear  the  weight  of  your.  ^at^J:al.  da-- 
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ties.     Don't  turn  away,  but  hear  me.     Ger- 
ald, Louisa — " 

»'  Don't  say  any  more.  Do  you  imagine  I 
have  not  thought  of  that?  "  said  Gerald,  once 
more,  with  a  gesture  of  pain  and  something 
like  terror ;  "I  have  put  my  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  I  cannot  go  back.  If  I  am  not  a 
priest,  I  am  nothing."  But  when  he  came 
to  that  pomt,  his  cedar-tree  no  longer  gave 
him  any  assistance ;  he  came  back  to  his 
chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Louisa  is  your  wife  ;  you  are  not  like  a 
man  free  from  the  bonds  of  nature,"  said  the 
Curate  of  St.  Roque's.  "  It  is  not  for  me  to 
Bpeak  of  the  love  between  you  ;  but  I  hold 
it,  as  the  Scripture  says,  for  a  holy  mystery, 
like  the  love  of  Christ  for  his  Church — the 
most  sacred  of  all  bonds,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  certain  touch  of  awe  and  cmo^ 
tion,  as  became  a  young  man  and  a  true  lover. 
He  made  a  little  pause  to  regain  command  of 
himself  before  he  continued,  '«  and  she  is  de- 
pendent on  you — outwardly,  for  all  the  com- 
fort of  her  life — and  in  her  heart,  for  every- 
thing, Gerald.  I  do  not  comprehend  what 
that  duty  is  which  could  make  you  leave  her, 
all  helpless  and  tender,  as  you  know  her  to 
•\)e,  upon  the  mercies  of  the  world.  She  her- 
self says  " — and  poor  Louisa's  complaint  grew 
into  pathos  under  the  subliming  force  of  her 
advocate's  sympathy  —  "that  she  would  be 
like  a  widow,  and  worse  than  a  widow.  I  am 
not  the  man  to  bid  you  suppress  your  convic- 
tions because  they  will  be  your  ruin,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word ;  but,  Gerald — 
your  wife — " 

Gerald  had  bent  his  head  down  upon  his 
clasped  hands  ;  sometimes  a  great  heave  of 
his  frame  showed  the  last  struggle  that  was 
going  on  within  him — a  struggle  more  pain- 
ful, more  profound,  than  anything  that  had 
gone  before.  And  the  voice  of  the  curate, 
who,  like  his  brother,  was  nothing  if  not  a 
priest,  was  choked  and  painful  with  the  force 
of  his  emotion.  He  drew  his  breath  hard  be- 
tween his  words :  it  was  not  an  argument, 
but  an  admonition ;  an  appeal,  not  from  a 
brother  only,  but  from  one  who  spoke  with 
authority,  as  feeling  himself  accredited  from 
God.  He  drew  closer  towards  the  voluntary 
martyr  beside  him,  the  humbleness  of  his 
reverential  love  for  his  elder  brother  mingling 
in  that  voice  of  the  priest,  which  was  natural 
to  him,  and  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  adopt. 
'*  Gerald,— your  wife,"  he  said,  in  softened 
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but  firm  tones,  laying  his  hand  on  his  broth- 
er's arm.  And  it  was  at  this  moment,  when 
in  his  heart  he  felt  that  his  influence  might 
be  of  some  avail,  and  when  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind  were  gathering  to  bear  upon  this 
last  experiment,  that  the  door  opened  sud- 
denly, and  poor  Louisa,  all  flushed  and  tear- 
ful, in  womanish  hot  impatience  and  misery 
that  knew  no  prudence,  burst,  without  any 
warning,  into  the  room. 

"I  can't  bear  it  any  longer!"  cried  the 
poor  wife.     "  I  knew  you  were  talking  it  all 
over,  and  deciding  what  it  was  to  be ;  and 
when  one's  life  is  hang-inor  on  a  chance,  how  can 
one  keep  quiet  and  not  interfere  ?     O  Gerald, 
Gerald  !     I  have  been  a  true  wife  to  you.     I 
know  I  am  not  clever  ;  but  I  would  have  died 
to  do  you  any  good.     You  are  not  going  to 
forsake  me  !  "  cried  poor  Louisa,  going  up  to 
him  and  putting  her  arms  round  him.     *'  I 
said  Frank  was  to  tell  you  everything,  but  a 
man  can  never   tell  what   is  in  a  woman's 
heart.     0  Gerald,  why  should  you  go  and 
kill  me  !     I  will  never  oppose  you  any  more  ; 
whatever  you  want,  I  will  give  in  to  it  as 
freely  as  if  it  were  my  own  way.     I  will 
make  that  my  own  way,  Gerald,  if  you  will 
only  listen  to  me.     Whatever  changes  you 
please,  0  Gerald,  I  will  never  say  a  word, 
nor  your  father,  nor  any  one  !     If  the  bishop 
should  interfere,  we  would  all  stand  up  for 
you.     There  is  not  a  soul  in  Wentworth  to 
oppose — you   know  there  is  not.     Put  any- 
thing you  please  in  the  church — preach  how 
you  please — light  the  candles  or  anything. 
Gerald,  you  know  it  is  true  I  am  saying —     I 
am  not  trying  to  deceive  you  !  ' '   cried  the 
poor  soul,  bewildered  in  her  folly  and  her 
grief. 

"  No.  Louisa,  no — only  you  don't  under- 
stand," said  her  husband,  with  a  groan  :  he 
had  raised  his  head,  and  was  looking  at  her 
with  a  hopeless  gleam  of  impatience  in  the  pity 
and  anguish  of  his  eyes.  He  took  her  little 
hand  and  held  it  between  his  own,  which  were 
trembling  with  all  this  strain — her  little  ten- 
der, helpless  woman's  hand,  formed  only  for 
soft  occupations,  and  softer  caresses  ;  it  was 
not  a  hand  which  could  help  a  man  in  such 
an  emergency — without  any  grasp  in  it  to 
take  hold  upon  him,  or  forbe  of  love  to  part 
— a  clinging,  impotent  hand,  euch  as  holds 
down,  but  cannot  raise  up.  He  held  it  in  a 
close  tremulous  pressure,  as  she  stood  looking 
down  upon  him,  questioning  him  with  eager, 
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hopeful  eyes,  and  taking  comfort  in  her  igno- 
rance from  his  silence,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  held  her.  Poor  Louisa  concluded  she  was 
yet  to  win  the  day. 

"I  will  turn  Puseyite,  too,"  she  said,  with 
a  strange  little  touch  of  attempted  laughter, 
*'  I  don't  want  to  have  any  opinions  different 
from  my  husband's ;  and  you  don't  think  your 
father  is  likely  to  do  anything  to  drive  you 
out  of  the  Church  ?  You  have  only  given  us 
a  terrible  fright,  dear,"  she  continued,  be- 
ginning to  tremble  again,  as  he  shook  his 
head  and  turned  away  from  her.  "  You  did 
not  really  mean  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  send- 
ing me  aAvay.  You  could  not  do  without  me, 
Gerald — you  know  you  could  not."  Uer 
breath  was  getting  short,  her  heart  quicken- 
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in  a  hysterical  fit,  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa. 
He  had  to  stand  by  her  side  for  a  long  time 
holding  her  hand,  and  soothing  her,  with 
deeper  and  deeper  shadows  growing  over  hia 
face.  As  for  Frank,  after  pacing  the  room 
in  great  agitation  for  some  time,  after  trying 
to  interpose,  and  failing,  he  went  away  in  a 
fever  of  impatience  and  distress  into  the  gar- 
den, wondering  whether  he  could  ever  find 
means  to  take  up  the  broken  thread,  and 
urge  again  upon  his  brother  the  argument 
which,  but  for  this  fatal  interruption,  he 
thought  might  have  moved  him.  But  gath- 
ering thoughts  came  thick  upon  the  Perpet- 
ual Curate.  He  did  not  go  back  to  make 
another  attempt,  even  when  he  knew  by  the 
sounds  through  the  open  windows  that  Louisa 


ing  in  its  throbs — the  smile  that  was  quiver-  i  had  been  led  to  her  own  room  up-stairs.     He 


ing  on  her  face  got  no  response  from  her  hus- 
band's downcast  eyes.  And  then  poor  Louisa 
lost  all  her  courage  ;  she  threw  herself  down 
at  his  feet,  kneeling  to  him.  ''  0  Gerald,  it 
is  not  because  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me? 
You  are  not  doing  it  for  that?  If  you  don't 
stay  in  the  Rectory,  we  shall  be  ruined — we 
shall  not  have  enough  to  eat !  and  the  Rec- 
iory  will  go  to  Frank,  and  your  children  w^ill 
be  cast  upon  the  world — and  what,  oh,  what 


stood  outside  and  looked  at  the  troubled 
house,  which  seemed  to  stand  so  serene  and 
secure  in  the  sunshine.  Who  could  have 
supposed  that  it  was  torn  asunder  in  such  a 
hopeless  fashion  ?  And  Louisa's  suggestion 
came  into  liis  mind,  and  drove  him  wild  with 
a  sense  of  horror  and  involuntary  guilt  as 
though  he  had  been  conspiring  against  them. 
"  The  Rectory  will  go  to  Frank."  Was  it 
his  fault  that  at  that  moment  a  vision  of  Lucy 


is  it  for,  unless  it  is  to  get  rid  of  me?  "  cried  |  Wodehouse,  sweet  and  strong  and  steadfast — 


Mrs.  Wentworth.  '*  You  could  have  as  much 
freedom  as  you  like  here  in  your  own  living 
— nobody  would  ever  interfere  or  say  what 
are  you  doing  ?  and  the  bishop  is  papa's  old 
friend.  0  Gerald,  be  wise  in  time,  and  don't 
throw  away  all  our  happiness  for  a  fancy. 


a  delicate,  firm  figure,  on  which  a  man  could 
lean  in  his  trouble — suddenly  rose  up  before 
the  curate's  eyes  ?  Fair  as  the  vision  was, 
he  would  have  banished  it  if  he  could,  and 
hated  himself  for  being  capable  of  conjuring 
it  up  at  such  a  time.     Was  it  for  him  to 


If  it  was  anything  that  could  not  be  arranged,    profit  by   the  great  calamity  which   would 


I  would  not  mind  so  much ;  but  if  we  all 
promise  to  give  in  to  you,  and  that  you  shall 
do  what  you  please,  and  nobody  will  inter- 
fere, how  can  you  have  the  heart  to  make  us 
all  so  wretched?  We  will  not  even  be  re- 
spectable," said  the  weeping  woman ;  '*  a 
family  without  any  father,  and  a  wife  with- 
out her  husband — and  he  living  all  the  time ! 
0  Gerald,  though  I  think  I  surely  might  be 
considered  as  much  as  candles,  have  the  altar 
covered  with  lights  if  you  wish  it :  and  if 
you  never  took  off  your  surpHce  any  more,  I 
would  never  say  a  word.  You  can  do  all  that 
and  stay  in  the  Rectory.  Yojj  have  not  the 
heart — surely — surely,  you  have  not  the  heart 
— all  for  an  idea  of  your  own,  to  bring  this 
terrible  distress  upon  the  children  and  me?  " 
"  God  help  us  all  !  "  said  Gerald,  with  a 
sigh  of  despair,  aa  he  lifted  her  up  sobbing 


make  his  brother's  house  desolate  ?  He  could 
not  endure  the  thought,  nor  himself  for  find- 
ing it  possible  ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  look 
in  Gerald's  face  with  even  the  shadow  of  such 
an  imagination  on  his  own.  He  tapped  at 
the  library  window  after  a  while,  and  told 
his  brother  that  he  was  going  up  to  the  Hall. 
Louisa  had  gone  up-stairs,  and  her  husband 
sat  once  more,  vacant  yet  occupied,  by  his 
writing-table.  "  I  will  follow  you  presently," 
said  Gerald.  "  Speak  to  my  father  without 
any  hesitation,  Frank ;  it  is  better  to  have  it 
over  while  we  are  all  together — for  it  must 
be  concluded  now."  And  the  curate  saw  in 
the  shadow  of  the  dim  apartment  that  his 
brother  lifted  from  the  table  the  g*'and  em- 
blem of  all  anguish  and  victory,  and  pressed 
upon  it  his  pale  lips.  The  young  man  turned 
away  with  the  shadow  of  that  cross  standing 
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black  between  him  and  the  sunshine.  His 
heart  ached  at  the  sight  of  the  symbol  most 
sacred  and  most  dear  in  the  world.  In  an 
agony  of  grief  and  impatience  he  went  away 
sadly  through  the  familiar  road  to  his  father's 
house.  Here  had  he  to  stand  by  and  see  this 
sacrifice  accomplished.  This  was  all  that  had 
come  of  his  mission  of  consolation  and  help. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Curate  of  St.  Roque's  went  sadly  along 
the  road  he  knew  so  well  from  Wentworth 
Rectory  to  the  Hall.  There  was  scarcely  a 
tree  nor  the  turning  of  a  hedgerow  which  had 
not  its  own  individual  memories  to  the  son  of 
the  soil.  Here  he  had  come  to  meet  Gerald 
returning  from  Eton — coming  back  from  the 
university  in  later  days.  Here  he  had  rushed 
down  to  the  old  rector,  his  childless  uncle, 
with  the  copy  of  the  prize-list  when  his 
brother  took  his  first-class.  Gerald,  and  the 
family  pride  in  him,  was  interwoven  with  the 
very  path,  and  now —  The  young  man 
pressed  on  to  the  hall  with  a  certain  bitter 
moisture  stealing  to  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
He  felt  indignant  and  aggrieved  in  his  love, 
not  at  Gerald,  but  at  the  causes  which  were 
conspiring  to  detach  him  from  his  natural 
sphere  and  duties.  When  he  recollected  how 
he  had  himself  dallied  with  the  same  thoughts, 
he  grew  angry  with  his  brother's  nobleness 
and  purity,  which  never  could  see  less  than 
its  highest  ideal  soul  in  anything,  and  with 
a  certain  fierce  fit  of  truth,  glanced  back  at 
his  own  Easter  lilies  and  choristers,  feeling 
involuntarily  that  he  would  like  to  tear  off 
the  flowers  and  surplices  and  tread  them  un- 
der his  feet.  "Why  was  it  that  he,  an  infe- 
rior man,  should  be  able  to  confine  himself  to 
the  mere  accessories  which  pleased  his  fancy, 
and  could  judge  and  reject  the  dangerous 
principles  beneath  ;  while  Gerald,  the  loftier, 
purer  intelligence,  should  get  so  hopelessly 
lost  in  mazes  of  sophistry  and  false  argu- 
ment, to  the  peril  of  his  Vl'ork,  his  life,  and 
all  that  he  could  ever  know  of  happiness  ? 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  Perpetual  Curate  as  he  went 
rapidly  through  the  winding  country-road 
going  "home."  Perhaps  he  was  wrong  in 
thinking  that  Gerald  was  thus  superior  to 
himself ;  but  the  error  was  a  generous  one, 
and  the  curate  held  it  in  simplicity  and  with 
all  his  heart. 

Before  he  reached  the  house,  he  saw  his 


father  walking  under  the  lime-trees  which 
formed  a  kind  of  lateral  aisle  to  the  great 
avenue,  which  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  the 
Wentworths.  The  squire  was  like  most 
squires  of  no  particular  character  ;  a  hale, 
ruddy,  clear-complexioned,  well-preserved 
man,  looking  his  full  age,  but  retaining  all 
the  vigor  of  his  youth.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  any  intellect  to  speak  of,  nor  did  he  pre- 
tend to  it ;  but  he  had  that  glimmering  of 
sense  which  keeps  many  a  stupid  man  straight, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  natural  sensibility 
and  consideration  for  other  people's  feelings 
which  made  persons  who  knew  no  better  give 
Mr.  Wentworth  credit  for  tact,  a  quality  un- 
known to  him.  He  was  walking  slowly  in  a 
perplexed  manner  under  the  lime-trees.  They 
were  all  in  glorious  blossom,  filling  the  air 
with  that  mingled  sense  of  fragrance  and 
music  which  is  the  soul  of  the  murmurous 
tree  ;  but  the  short  figure  of  the  squire,  in 
his  morning-coat,  with  his  perplexed  looks, 
was  not  at  all  an  accessory  in  keeping  with 
the  scene.  He  was  taking  his  walk  in  a  sub- 
dued way,  pondering  something — and  it  puz- 
zled him  sorely  in  his  straightforward,  unpro- 
found  understanding.  He  shook  his  head 
sometimes  as  he  went  along,  sad  and  per- 
plexed and  unsatisfactory,  among  his  limes. 
He  had  got  a  note  from  Gerald  that  morning ; 
and  how  his  son  could  intend  to  give  up 
living  and  station,  and  wife  and  children  for 
anything  in  heaven  or  earth  was  more  than 
the  squire  could  understand.  He  started  very 
much  when  he  heard  Frank's  voice  calling  to 
him.  Frank,  indeed,  was  said  to  be,  if  any 
one  was,  the  squire's  weakness  in  the  family  ; 
he  was  as  clever  as  Gerald,  and  he  had  the 
practical  sense  which  Mr.  AYent worth  prized 
as  knowing  himself  to  possess  it.  If  he  could 
have  wished  for  any  one  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, it  would  have  been  Frank — and  he 
turned  round  overjoyed. 

"  Frank,  my  boy,  you're  heartily  welcome 
home  !"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  him 
as  became  a  British  parent — "  always  wel- 
come, but  particularly  just  now.  Where  did 
you  come  from  ?  how  did  you  come  ?  have  you 
eaten  anything  this  morning?  it's  close  upon 
lunch,  and  we'll  go  in  directly  ;  but,  my  dear 
boy,  wait  here  a  moment,  if  you're  not  par- 
ticularly hungry  ;  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  you're  come.  I'd  rather  see  you  than 
a  hundred  pound !" 

When  Frank  had  thanked  him ,  and  returned 
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his  greetings,  and  answered  his  questions 
(wiiich  the  squire  had  forgotten) ,  and  made 
his  own  inquiries,  to  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
replied  only  by  a  hasty  nod,  and  an  "  Oh,  yes, 
thank  you,  all  well — all  well,"  the  two  came 
to  a  momentary  pause  :  they  had  nothing  par- 
ticular to  add  about  their  happiness  in  seeing 
each  other  ;  and  as  Frank  wrote  to  his  sisters 
pretty  regularly,  there  was  nothing  to  tell. 
They  were  quite  free  to  plunge  at  once,  as  is 
to  British  relatives  under  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  a  meeting  a  blessed  possibility,  into 
the  first  great  subject  which  happened  to  be 
at  hand. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  about  Gerald  ?" 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  abruptly  ;  "  perhaps 
you  called  there  on  your  way  from  the  station? 
Gerald  has  got  into  a  nice  mess.  He  wrote 
to  tell  me  about  it,  and  I  can't  make  head 
nor  tail  of  it.  Do  you  think  he's  a  little 
touched  here?"  and  the  squire  tapped  his 
own  round  forehead,  with  a  troubled  look; 
"  there's  no  other  explanation  possible  that  I 
can  see  :  a  good  living,  a  nice  house,  a  wife 
that  just  suits  him  (and  it's  not  everybody 
that  would  suit  Gierald) ,  and  a  lot  of  fine  chil- 
dren— and  he  talks  to  me  of  giving  up  every- 
thing ;  as  if  a  man  could  give  up  ever^'thing  ! 
It's  all  very  well  talking  of  self-renunciation, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  if  it  meant  simply  consid- 
ering other  people,  and  doing  anything  disa- 
greeable for  anybody's  sake,  I  don't  know  a 
man  more  likely  than  my  son  Gerald.  Your 
brother's  a  fine  fellow,  Frant — a  noble  sort  of 
fellow,  though  he  has  his  crotchets,"  said  the 
father,  with  a  touch  of  involuntary  pathos ; 
"  but  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  my  son, 
a  man  like  Gerald  Wentworth,  has  a  mind  to 
throw  away  his  position,  and  give  up  the 
duties  of  this  life  ?  He  can't  do  it,  sir  !  I 
tell  you  it's  impossible,  and  I  wont  believe 
it."  Mr.  Wentworth  drew  up  his  shirt  col- 
lar, and  kicked  away  a  fallen  branch  with  his 
foot,  and  looked  insulted  and  angry.  It  was 
a  dereliction  of  which  he  would  not  suppose 
the  possibility  of  a  Wentworth  being  guilty. 
It  did  not  strike  him  as  a  conflict  between 
belief  and  non-belief ;  but  on  the  question  of 
a  man  abandoning  his  post,  whatever  it  might 
be,  the  head  of  the  house  held  strong  views. 

"  1  agree  it's  impossible  ;  but  it  looks  as 
if  it  were  true,"  said  the  curate,  "  I  don't 
understand  it  any  more  than  you  do  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  reality  all  the  same.     Gerald  has  made 


up  his  mind  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
only  true  Church,  and  therefore  he  is  in  a 
false  position  in  the  Church  of  England  :  he 
can't  remain  a  priest  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion with  such  views,  any  more  than  a 
man  could  fight  against  his  country,  or  in  a 
wrong  quarrel" — 

"  But,  good  heavens,  sir  !''  said  the  squire, 
interrupting  him,  "is  it  a  time  to  inquire  into 
the  quarrel  when  you're  on  the  ground? 
Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  that  my  son  Charley 
should  have  gone  into  the  question  between 
Russia  and  England  when  he  was  before  Sebas- 
topol — and  deserted,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
with  a  sort  of  infinite  scorn,  "  if  he  found 
the  czar  had  right  on  his  side?  God  bless 
my  soul !  That's  striking  at  the  root  of  every- 
thing. As  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  it's  An- 
tichrist— why,  every  child  in  the  village  school 
could  tell  you  that ;  and  if  Gerald  entertains 
any  such  absurd  ideas,  the  thing  for  him  to 
do  is  to  read  up  all  that's  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  get  rid  of  his  doubts  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is," 
said  the  troubled  squire,  who  found  it  much 
the  easiest  way  to  be  angry,  "  that  you  ask 
me  to  believe  that  your  brother  Gerald  is  a 
fool  and  a  coward  ;  and  I  wont  believe  it, 
Frank,  if  you  should  preach  to  me  for  a  year." 

"  And  for  my  part,  I  would  stake  my  life 
on  his  wisdom  and  his  courage,"  said  the 
curate,  with  a  little  heat ;  "  but  that  is  not 
the  question — he  believes  that  truth  and  hon- 
or require  him  to  leave  his  post.  There  is 
something  more  involved  which  we  might  yet 
prevent.  I  have  been  trying,  but  Louisa  in- 
terrupted me — I  don't  know  if  you  realize 
fully  what  he  intends.  Gerald  cannot  cease 
to  be  a  priest — he  will  become  a  Catholic 
priest  when  he  ceases  to  be  Rector  of  Went- 
worth— and  that  implies — " 

"  God  bless  my  soul!  "  cried  the  bewil- 
dered squire — he  was  silent  for  a  long  time 
after  he  had  uttered  that  benediction.  He 
took  out  Gerald's  letter  and  read  it  over 
while  the  two  walked  on  in  silence  under 
the  lime-trees,  and  the  paper  shook  in 
his  hands,  notwithstanding  all  his  steadi- 
ness. When  he  spoke  again,  it  was  only 
after  two  or  three  efibrts  to  clear  his 
voice.  "  I  can't  make  out  that  he  says  that, 
Frank, — I  don't  see  that  thafs  what  he 
means,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  a  fainter 
tone  than  usual ;  and  then  he  continued, 
with  more  agitation,  "  Louisa  is  a  dear  good 
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Boul,  you  know ;  but  she's  a  bit  of  a  fool, 
like  most  women.  She  always  takes  the 
worst  view.  If  she  can  get  a  good  cry 
out  of  anything,  she  will.  It's  she  that's 
put  this  fancy  into  your  head,  eh?  You 
don't  say  that  you  had  it  from  Gerald  him- 
Belf  ? — you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that?  By 
Jove,  sir  ! — by  Heaven,  sir  !  "  cried  the  ex- 
cited squire,  blazing  up  suddenly  in  a  burst 
of  passion,  "he  can't  be  any  son  of  mine — 
For  any  damnable  Papistical  madness  to  give 
up  his  wife  !  Why,  God  bless  us,  he  was  a 
man,  wasn't  he,  before  he  became  a  priest ! 
A  priest !  He's  not  a  priest — he's  a  clergy- 
man, and  the  Rector  of  Wentworth.  I  can't 
believe  it — I  wont  believe  it !  "  said  the  head 
of  the  house,  with  vehemence.  "Tell  me 
one  of  my  sons  is  a  sneak  and  a  traitor ! — 
and  if  you  weren't  another  of  my  sons,  sir, 
I'd  knock  you  down  for  your  pains."  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  Mr.  Wentworth 
came  full  force  against  a  projecting  branch 
which  he  did  not  see,  as  he  spoke  these  words  ; 
but  though  the  sudden  blow  half  stunned 
him,  he  did  not  stop  in  his  vehement  contra- 
diction. "  It  can't  be.  I  tell  you  it  can't — 
it  sha'n't  be,  Frank  !  "  cried  the  squire.  He 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  curate's 
anxieties,  or  accept  the  arm  Frank  offered, 
though  he  could  not  deny  feeling  faint  and 
giddy  after  the  blow.  It  took  away  all  the 
color  from  his  ruddy  face,  and  left  him  pale, 
with  a  red  welt  across  his  forehead,  and  won- 
derfully unlike  himself.  "Confound  it!  I 
told  Miles  to  look  after  that  tree  weeks  ago. 
If  he  thinks  I'll  stand  his  carelessness,  he's 
mistaken  !"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  by  way  of 
relieving  himself.  He  was  a  man  who  al- 
ways  eased  his  mind  by  being  angry  with 
somebody  when  anything  happened  to  put 
him  out. 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  the  curate,  as  soon 
as  it  was  practicable,  "  I  want  you  to  listen 
to  me  and  help  me  ;  there's  only  one  thing 
to  be  done  that  I  can  see.  Gerald  is  in  a 
state  of  high  excitement,  fit  for  any  martyr- 
dom. We  can't  keep  him  back  from  one 
sacrifice,  but  by  all  the  force  we  can  gather 
we  must  detain  him  from  the  other.  He 
must  be  shown  that  he  can't  abandon  his 
natural  duties.  He  was  a  man  before  he 
was  a  priest,  as  you  say  ;  he  can  no  more 
give  up  his  duty  to  Louisa  than  he  can  give 
up  his  own  life^  It  is  going  on  a  false  idea 
altogether  ;  but  falsehood  in  anything  except 


in  argument  could  never  be  named  or 
dreamed  of  in  connection  with  Gerald,"  said 
his  brother,  with  some  emotion;  "we  all 
know  that." 

There  was  another  pause  of  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  they  walked  on  side  by  side 
without  even  the  heart  to  look  at  each  other. 
"  If  it  had  been  Plumstead,  or  Ilawtray,  or 
any  other  fool,"  burst  forth  the  squire,  after 
that  interval,  "  but  Gerald  !  "  Plumstead 
was  the  husband  of  the  eldest  Miss  Went- 
worth, and  Hawtray  was  the  squire's  sister's 
son,  so  the  comparison  was  all  in  the  family, 
"I  suppose  your  Aunt  Leonora  would  say 
such  a  thing  was  sent  to  bring  down  my  pride 
and  keep  me  low,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  bit- 
terly. "  Jack  being  what  he  is,  was  it  any- 
thing but  natural  that  I  should  be  proud  of 
Gerald?  There  never  was  any  evil  in'him, 
that  I  could  see,  from  a  child  ;  but  crotchety, 
always  crotchety,  Frank.  I  can  see  it  now. 
It  must  have  been  their  mother,"  said  the 
squire,  meditatively ;  "  she  died  very  young, 
poor  girl !  her  character  was  not  formed.  As 
for  your  dear  mother,  my  boy,  she  was  al- 
ways equal  to  an  emergency  ;  she  would  have 
given  us  the  best  of  advice,  had  she  been 
spared  to  us  this  day.  Mrs.  Wentworth  is 
absorljed  in  her  nursery,  as  is  natural,  and  I 
should  not  care  to  consult  her  much  on  such 
a  subject.  Bat,  Frank,  whatever  you  can  do 
or  say,  trust  tome  to  back  you  out,"  said  the 
anxious  father  of  three  families.  "  Your 
mother  was  the  most  sensible  woman  I  ever 
knew,"  he  continued,  with  a  patriarchal 
composure.  "  Nobody  could  ever  manage 
Jack  and  Gerald  as  she  did.  She'd  have  seen 
at  a  glance  what  to  do  now.  As  for  Jack, 
he  is  no  assistance  to  anybody  ;  but  I  con- 
sider you  very  like  your  mother,  Frank.  If 
anybody  can  help  Gerald,  it  will  be  you.  He 
has  got  into  some  ridiculous  complication, 
you  know — that  must  be  the  explanation  of 
it.  You  have  only  to  talk  to  him,  and  clear 
up  the  whole  afiiiir,"  said  the  squire,  recov- 
ering himself  a  little.  He  believed  in  "  talk- 
ipg  to,"  like  Louisa,  and  like  most  people 
who  are  utterly  incapable  of  talking  to  any 
purpose.  He  took  some  courage  from  the 
thought,  and  recovered  his  color  a  little, 
"  There  is  the  bell  for  luncheon,  and  I  am 
very  glad  of  it,"  he  said  ;  "  a  glass  of  sherry 
will  set  me  all  right.  Don't  say  anything  to  i- 
alarm  Mrs.  Wentworth.  When  Gerald  comes,  " 
we'll  retire  to  the  library,  and  go  into  the 
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matter  calmly,  and  between  us  we  will  surely 
be  able  to  convince  him.  I'll  humor  him,  for 
iny  part,  as  far  as  my  conscience  will  allow 
me.  We  must  not  give  in  to  him,  Frank. 
He  will  give  it  up  if  we  show  a  very  firm 
front  and  yield  nothing?"  said  the  squire, 
looking  with  an  unusually  anxious  eye  in  his 
eon's  face, 

"  For  my  part,  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
controversy  between  the  Churches,"  said  the 
curate  ;  "  it  is  mere  waste  of  time.  I  must 
confine  myself  to  the  one  point.  If  he  must 
forsake  us,  he  must,  and  I  can't  stop  him  : 
but  he  must  not  forsake  his  wife." 

"  Tut — it's  impossible  !  "  said  the  squire  ; 
"  it's  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
You  must  have  given  undue  importance  to 
something  that  was  said.  Things  will  turn 
out  better  than  you  think."  They  were  very 
nearly  at  the  great  entrance  when  these  words 
were  said,  and  Mr,  Wentworth  took  out  his 
handkerchief  and  held  it  to  his  forehead  to 
veil  the  mark,  until  he  could  explain  it,  from 
the  anxious  eye  of  his  wife.  "  If  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst,  as  you  seem  to 
think,"  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  sigh,  "  I 
should  at  least  be  able  to  provide  for  you, 
Frank.  Of  course,  the  Rectory  would  go  to 
you  ;  and  you  don't  seem  to  have  much  chance 
of  -Skelmersdale,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Leo- 
nora's a  very  difficult  person  to  deal  with. 
God  bless  my  soul !  "  exclaimed  the  squire — 
"  depend  upon  it,  she  has  had  something  to 
do  with  this  business  of  Gerald's.  She's 
goaded  him  into  it,  with  her  Low-Church 
ways.  She's  put  poor  Louisa  up  to  worrying 
him  ;  there's  where  it  is.  I  did  not  see  how 
your  brother  could  possibly  have  fallen  into 
such  a  blunder  of  his  own  accord.  But  come 
to  luncheon  ;  you  must  be  hungry.  You  will 
think  the  boys  grown,  Frank  ;  and  I  must 
ask  you  what  you  think,  Avhen  you  have  a 
little  leisure,  of  Cuthbert  and  Guy." 

So  saying,  the  squire  led  the  way  into  the 
house  ;  he  had  been  much  appalled  by  the 
first  hint  of  this  threatened  calamity,  and  was 
seriously  distressed  and  anxious  still ;  but  he 
was  the  father  of  many  sons,  and  the  misfor- 
tunes or  blunders  of  one  could  not  occupy  all 
his  heart.  And  even  the  curate,  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  father  into  the  house,  felt  that 
Louisa's  words,  so  calmly  repeated,  "  Of 
course  the  Rectory  will  go  to  you,"  went 
tingling  to  I.is  heart  like  an  arrow,  painfully 
recalling  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  anxiety,  to 


a  sense  of  his  own  interests  and  cares.  Gerald 
was  coming  up  the  avenue  at  the  moment 
slowly,  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  man  going 
to  the  stake.  He  was  looking  at  everything 
round  as  a  dying  man  might,  not  knowing 
what  terrible  revolution  of  life  might  hap* 
pen  before  he  saw  them  again — 

'*  He  looked  on  hill  and  sea  and  sbore» 
As  he  might  never  see  them  more»" 

Life  was  darkened  over  to  his  pre-occupied 
eyes,  and  the  composure  of  nature  jarred  upon 
him,  as  though  it  were  carelessness  and  indif- 
ference to  the  fate  which  he  felt  to  be  coming 
in  the  air.  He  thought  nothing  less  than 
that  his  father  and  brother  were  discussing 
him  with  hearts  as  heavy  and  clouded  as  his 
own ;  for  even  he,  in  all  his  tolerance  and 
impartiality,  did  not  make  due  account  of  the 
fact,  that  every  man  has  his  own  concerns 
next  to  him,  close  enough  to  ameliorate  and 
lighten  the  weight  of  his  anxieties  for  others. 
The  prospect  was  all  gloom  to  Gerald,  who 
was  the  sufierer  ;  but  the  others  found  gleama 
of  comfort  in  their  own  horizon,  which  threw 
reflected  lights  upon  his  ;  for  perfect  sympa- 
thy is  not,  except  in  dreams.  There  was 
quite  a  joyful  little  commotion  at  the  lun- 
cheon table  when  Frank's  arrival  was  discov- 
ered ;  and  his  sisters  were  kissing  him,  and 
his  young  brothers  shaking  his  hand  off,  while 
Gerald  came  slowly  up,  with  pre-occupied, 
lingering  steps,  underneath  the  murmurous 
limes.  All  kinds  of  strange  miseries  were 
am)earing  to  him  as  he  pursued  his  way. 
Glimpses  of  scenes  to  come — a  dark  phantas- 
magoria of  anticipated  pain.  He  saw  his 
wife  and  his  children  going  away  out  of  their 
happy  house  ;  he  saw  himself  severed  from 
all  human  ties,  among  alien  faces  and  cus- 
toms, working  out  a  hard  novitiate.  What 
could  he  do  ?  His  heart,  so  long  on  the  rack, 
was  aching  with  dull  throbs  of  anguish,  but 
he  did  not  see  any  way  of  escape.  He  was  a 
priest  by  all  the  training,  all  the  habits  of  his 
life ;  how  could  he  give  up  that  service  to 
which  he  was  called  before  everything,  the 
most  momentous  work  on  earth  ?  For  ease, 
for  happiness,  for  even  sacred  love,  could  he 
defraud  God  of  the  service  he  had  vowed,  and 
go  back  to  secular  work  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  true  mcanipg  of  ecclesiastical  work 
seemed  dawning  upof^  nim?  He  had  decided 
that  question  before »  but  it  came  back  aad 
back.  His  eyes  were  heavy  with  thought  and 
conflict  as  he  went  up  to  his  father's  house. 
All  this  was  wearing  out  his  strength,  and 
sapping  his  very  life.  The  sooner  it  was  over.  • 
the  better  WQuW  it  be  loi  all* 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  PIRATES. 
The  French  journals  are  discussing  with 
their  usual  zeal  and  ability  the  question 
raised  by  a  paragraph  of  the  official  organ, 
the  Moniteur,  whether  the  Florida,  Alabama, 
and  other  vessels  purporting  to  be  commis- 
sioned by  the  rebel  Government  are  men-of- 
war  or  pirates.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
all  the  prints  of  liberal  sentiments  are  decided 
in  their  expressions  of  the  opinion  that  these 
vessels  are  nothing  less  than  corsairs  in  the 
eyes  of  international  law,  and  as  such  deserv- 
ing of  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  civilized 
nations.  No  one  of  them,  however,  argues 
the  question  with  more  force  than  the  Steele, 
from  which  we  take  this  extract : — 

*'  The  official  defenders  of  these  acts  of 
piracy  pass  by  in  silence  the  most  important 
part  of  the  matter.  We  reiterate  the  ques- 
tion we  have  several  times  put :  Where  are 
the  decisions  of  the  prize  courts  which  have 
authorized  these  Confederate  skimiBei'S  of  the 
eea  to  appropriate  the  valuables  found  in  the 
captured  ships,  and  to  set  fire  to  those  ships? 
A  vessel  of  war  only  sinks  the  ship  that  re- 
sists her;  our  officers,  without  any  exception, 
would  be  ashamed  to  seize  private  property, 
and  our  councils  of  war  would  infallibly  con- 
demn them  if  they  were  so  unlucky  as  to  for- 
get the  honor  of  tlieir  position  in  order  to 
enrich  themselves  by  pillage.  We  have  said, 
and  we  maintain  it,  that  in  presence  of 
the  acts  of  piracy  this  ship  has  committed, 
in  presence  of  the  impossibility  under  which 
our  Government  finds  itself  placed  of  com- 
pelling the  people  who  whip  and  sell  negroes 
at  Richmond  to  render  justice  to  our  mer- 
chants, international  law  authorizes  the  seiz- 
ure and  sale  of  this  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of 
indemnifying  those  whom  she  has  despoiled. 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  neutrals  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  we 
need  only  ask  what  the  Government  would  do 
if  such  infractions  of  the  law  of  nations  were 
committed  by  European  powers.  Let  us  sup- 
pose for  an  instant  that  Spain  and  Holland 
are  at  war  ;  a  Dutch  ship  captures  a  Spanish 
ship  laden  with  a  cargo  on  French  account. 
In  virtue  of  the  principle  recognized  by  all 
civilized  nations,  and  according  to  which  the 
hostile  flag  does  not  confiscate  neutral  mer- 
chandise, the  Dutch  Government  would  re- 
store to  our  countrymen  the  cargo  which  be- 
longed to  them.  But  take  a  more  serious 
.ease  ;  the  ship  laden  with  the  cargo  has  been 
sunk — for  European  fleets  never  burn — and 
the  cargo  is  destroyed.  This  is  an  act  of  war, 
an  admitted  act  of  war.  What  would  our 
Government  do,  however?  It  would  imme- 
diately make  a  claim  upon  the  Dutch  Gov- 


ernment, which  would  hasten  to  indemnify 
the  owners  of  the  cargo.  There  is  no  excep- 
tion except  in  the  case  of  contraband  of  war. 

"But  let  us  go  further.  Let  us  admit  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  give  satisfaction ;  reprisals 
would  be  immediately  commenced,  and  our 
vessels-of-war  would  receive  orders  to  chase 
Dutch  vessels.  Of  course  we  cannot  chase 
the  merchant- vessels  of  the  South,  that  mar- 
itime State  having  no  other  navy  than  the 
pirate  ships  constructed  in  English  yards  for 
the  soi-disant  Pacha  of  Egypt,  King  of  Siam, 
or  Emperor  of  China.  But  since  one  of  these 
pirate  ships,  the  most  criminal,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  has  come  and  constituted  itself 
a  guarantee  for  the  depredations  it  has  com- 
mitted, it  ought  to  be  seized  and  sold  in  order 
to  indemnify  those  of  our  merchants  whose 
interests  it  has  injured.  The  Florida  a  ship 
of  war  !  The  Alabama  a  ship  of  war  !  Why 
a  shot  has  never  been  fired  from  either  of  them 
at  an  armed  vessel.  Jean  Bart  was  a  corsair  ; 
but  he  did  not  run  away  from  the  English 
flag.  He  fought  it  boldly,  honestly,  and  did 
not  burn  the  unarmed  ships  he  met  with. 
We  must  seek  in  the  most  disgraceful  pages 
of  the  history  of  buccaneering  and  the  slave 
trade  for  similar  facts  to  those  which  have 
conferred  upon  the  ships  of  the  South  their 
deplorable  notoriety. 

"  It  is  time,  however,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
depredations,  if  maritime  trade  is  to  regain 
confidence,  and  feel  that  it  is  not  deprived  of 
all  protection.  Now,  for  instance,  we  find 
that  a  certificate  of  the  French  consul  at  Lima 
is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  property,  and 
that,  in  contempt  of  the  official  declaration 
of  an  accredited  agent  of  our  Government,  the 
Alabama  has  just  burned  another  ship  with  a 
French  cargo  on  board.  Have  we  had  insult 
enough;  Have  we  had  enough  outrages?  For 
ourselves,  we  still  think  that  the  Florida 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  Brest  until 
our  commerce  is  indemnified.  She  is,  we  are 
told,  the  property  of  the  Confederate  States  ; 
let  her  pay  the  debts  of  those  States." 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  Phare  de  la  Loire 
explains  the  reference  above  made  to  the  no- 
torious Alabama.  The  letter  is  from  Captain 
Frost,  of  the  American  ship  Express.  He 
was  bound,  he  says,  from  the  Chincha  Islands 
to  Antwerp,  with  a  cargo  which  was  recog- 
nized and  officially  certified  as  neutral  property 
by  the  French  consul  at  Lima.  The  Express 
was  nevertheless  captured  by  the  Alabama, 
was  declared  a  lawful  prize,  notwithstanding 
the  protestation  of  the  captain  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  French  consul ,  and  was  pillaged  and 
burnt.  "  This,  perhaps,  will  not  prevent  the 
Moniteur, ^^  says  the  Siecle,  "from  telling  us 
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one  of  these  days  that  the  Alabama  is  neither 
a  pirate  nor  a  corsair,  but  a  regular  vessel  of 
war,  commanded  by  officers  furnished  with 
official  commissions  and  strictly  following  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  war." 
— New  York  Evening  Post. 


I 


THE  FREEDMEN  IN  VIRGINIA. 
From  a  very  interesting  letter  of  Miss  Rhoda 
W.  Smith,  published  in  the  West  Chester 
American  of  a  recent  date,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts.  Miss  Smith  is  in  charge  of 
the  freedmen  on* the  Government  farms,  near 
Norfolk,  and  her  observations  are,  therefore, 
of  interest  and  value.  The  letter  is  dated 
Gayle  Farm,  near  Norfolk,  Sept.  14,  18G3. 
The  writer  says  : — 

"  I  came  to  this  farm  the  beginning  of  last 
February,  having  been  requested  by  Dr. 
Brown,  surgeon  in  theU.  S.  Army  and  super- 
intendent of  contrabands  in  and  around  Nor- 
folk, to  act  as  teacher  to  the  freedmen  on  this 
and  the  adjoining  farm,  and  also  to  supply, 
as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power,  their  necessi- 
ties, religious,  moral,  and  physical.  The 
population  on  the  two  farms  consisted  then 
of  about  ninety  negroes — men,  women,  and 
children.  Shortly  after  the  two  farms  were 
occupied  it  was  thought  that  the  number  of 
laborers  on  them  was  too  great  to  be  advan- 
tageously employed,  and  thirty  were  removed 
to  another  Government  farm,  bo  that  their 
number  is  now  only  sixty.* 

"  I  came  here  with  ^  higher  opinion  of  the 
capacity  of  the  negro  than  the  majority  of 
people  whom  I  knew  possessed,  but,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  specimens  with  whom  I  have 
been  closely  associated  for  the  last  seven 
months,  I  did  not  put  a  sufficiently  high  esti- 
mate upon  their  ability  to  provide  for  them- 
Belves  and  their  susceptibility  of  elevation. 
This  transition  state  through  which  they  are 
now  passing  is  attended  with  very  many 
greatly  discouraging  and  demoralizing  influ- 
ences ;  still  I  do  not  think  there  could  be 
found  many  little  communities  of  whites  who, 
having  had  up  to  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment no  more  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
innate  abilities,  or  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
any  kind,  would  by  what  they  are  accom- 
plishing do  themselves  so  much  credit,  and 
yet,  poor  creatures,  they  often  remind  me  of 
Casper  Hauser  ;  having  reached  the  age  and 
stature  of  men,  their  moral  and  mental  pow- 
ers are  dwarfed  from  having  been  denied  all 
exercise  where  it  would  risk  their  becoming 
convinced  that  they  were  anything  more  than 
chattels  in  the  possession  of  their  masters, 
and  asserting  their  right  to  use  their  newly 


discovered  powers,  thus  depriving  their  op- 
pressors of  their  gains. 

"  The  course  which  I  have  pursued  ever 
since  I  came  here,  has  been  that  of  teaching 
three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  at  night.  The 
length  of  the  night  session  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  fatigue  they  have  under- 
gone during  the  day,  and  it  is  attended  prin- 
cipally by  adults.  The  attendance  is  very 
irregular,  owing  to  the  frequent  necessity 
there  is  for  all  that  are  old  enough  to  work 
on  the  farms.  I  do  not  think  it  has  at  any 
time  exceeded  thirty.  When  I  first  came  but 
three  of  my  pupils  could  read  at  all,  and 
that  very  imperfectly.  Now,  I  suppose  there 
are  as  many  as  twelve  who  can  read.  I  have 
prayer,  and  the  reading  of  a  chapter  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  one  in  the  New,  every 
evening  before  I  begin  school,  and  the  morn- 
ing school  is  opened  by  the  repetition,  in 
unison,  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  reciting  of  a  few  short 
answers  in  a  simple  catechism,  and  a  short 
prayer. 

"  On  the  sabbath  we  have  meeting  at  one 
of  the  farms  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  other 
in  the  afternoon.  At  these  meetings  I  read 
the  Bible  with  a  very  brief  explanation,  and 
then  read  one  of  a  series  of  very  short  ser- 
mons written  expressly  for  Southern  negroes, 
and  I  generally  give  out  one  hymn.  The  rest 
of  the  services,  1  Icaib  them  to  conduct  them- 
selves. We  have  always  some  persons  from 
the  neighborhood  to  unite  with  us,  and  the 
number  of  these  is  increasing. 

'*  Several  of  the  men  in  addition  to  what 
they  were  required  to  do  on  the  farms,  have 
built  themselves  snug  little  cabins,  and  each 
of  them  is  allowed  a  small  lot  of  ground 
which  he  is  permitted  to  cultivate  at  odd 
times  for  himself,  and  they  all  do  it.  Besides 
this  some  of  them  work  in  the  evenings  and 
on  rainy  days  at  netting  seines  and  making 
buckets  and  mats.  At  these  they  would  do 
much  more  if  they  could  get  sale  for  their 
manufacture,  but  the  market  here  is  over- 
stocked with  such  articles.  Could  any  way 
be  devised  that  would  make  it  worth  while 
to  send  them  North  ? 

"  I  would  like  to  say  to  all  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  freedman,  that  I  would  most 
thankfully  receive  any  donations  that  they 
feel  they  can,  without  too  much  sacrifice, 
make  to  that  portion  of  them  among  whom  I 
am  placed.  They  will  very  soon,  almost  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  procured  and  forwarded, 
need  warm  and  strong  clothing.  Durability 
and  warmth  are  the  things  most  to  l)e  consid- 
ered now.  All  articles  and  all  sizes  of  cloth- 
ing are  needed.  Shoes  for  the  women  seem 
to  be  especially  in  demand.  They  also  need 
head-handkerchiefs.     Almost  all  the^  women 
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can  knit,  so  that,  if  the  yarn  could  be  fur- 
nished, they  could  knit  the  stockings.  I 
think  the  most  of  them  are  almost  destitute 
of  bed-clothing. 

"  I  wish  I  could,  in  concluding,  persuade 
any  number  of  men  of  sterling  integrity  and 
high  Christian  principle,  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  all  the  good  traits  in 
the  freedmen  and  the  killing  out  of  all  those 
vices  which  have  had  hothouse  culture  from 
their  wicked  masters,  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  question,  whether  tliey  can- 
not come  down  here  among  them,  rent  gov- 
ernment farms,  and  undertake  the  work  of 
teaching  these  people  how  to  live  on  earth 
and  prepare  for  heaven." 

Those  who  have  a  desire  to  assist  in  amel- 
iorating the  condition  of  these  people,  under 
Iiliss  Smith's  charge,  can  have  their  dona- 
tions forwarded  by  sending  them  directed  to 
Mrs.  P.  Frazer  Smith,  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  STURGIS. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  that  Mr.  William 
Sturgis,  one  of  our  most  distinguished,  es- 
teemed, and  influential  citizens,  died  last 
evening,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  aged  81. 
He  had  kept  his  chamber  for  two  or  three 
days,  thought  himself  •Improving,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  abroad  in  a  day  or  two.  He 
died  somewhat  suddenly  while  sitting  in  his 
chair. 

Mr.  Sturgis  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage 
in  commercial  adventure  with  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  when  that  part  of  the 
world  was  little  known.  Besides  the  mer- 
cantile experience  of  this  part  of  his  life,  he 
obtained  in  this  way  a  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation which  he  made  of  use  in  the  sub- 
sequent discussions  upon  the  north-west 
boundary  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and   Great  Britain.      He   was    ensraged  in 


many  enterprises  having  for  their  objects 
public  improvements  of  various  descriptions, 
bringing  to  the  management  of  everything 
with  which  he  was  connected  a  wonderful 
clear  mind  and  strong  sense,  which  made  his 
advice  highly  valued.  He  was,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  one  of  the  earliest  stockholders  in 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Corpora- 
tion and  always  maintained  a  lively  interest 
in  its  concerns.  He  afterwards  took  part  in 
the  Eastern  and  other  rail-roads. 

Mr.  Sturgis  was  the  associate  and  intimate 
personal  friend  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
this  town,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  met 
at  each  other's  houses  on  alternate  Friday 
evenings  throughout  the  year.  This  social 
circle  was  known  as  the  "  Friday  Night 
Club."  It  was,  we  believe,  one  of  the  fun- 
damental articles  of  their  association  that  no 
record  of  its  proceedings  should  be  kept  save 
in  memory,  and  there  are  accordingly  no 
written  minutes  of  its  history.  The  number 
of  members,  we  believe,  was  about  twelve, 
and  their  circle  was  maintained  almost  un- 
broken for  the  remarkably  long  series  of  years 
which  we  have  already  named.  The  meetings 
were  perhaps  beginning  to  become  a  little  less 
frequent  than  formerly,  with  no  formal  act 
of  dissolution  of  the  club,  when  Death  entered 
the  circle  a  few  years  ago  and  has  carried 
away  at  short  intervals  among  the  members 
Lemuel  Shaw,  Francis  Calley  Gray,  Thomas 
Wren  Ward,  Nathan  Appleton,  William  Ap- 
pleton  ;  last  February  Nathan  Hale  j  a  few 
days  ago,  George  Hayward  ;  and  now  Wil- 
liam Sturgis.  We  trust  it  may  be  long,  ere 
the  few  survivors  of  this  social  circle  of  friends, 
whose  kindly  intimacy  was  to  all  of  them  a 
source  of  mutual  pleasure,  may  be  called  to 
join  their  associates  who  have  thus  preceded 
them  to  another  and  better  world. — Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  22  Oct. 


It  is  calculated  that  an  iron  ship  of  1 ,000  tons,  leaves  a  dead-weight  cargo  of  1,473  tons,  bemg 
internal  measurement,  will  carry  a  dead-weight  within  two  per  cent  of  the  cargo  of  the  iron 
cargo  of  1,500  tons,  which,  added  to  the  weight    ship. 

of  the  ship,  775  tons,  gives  a  displacement  of  

2,275  tons.     A  wooden  ship  of  the  same  internal  j 

measurement  has  a  greater  displacement  in  the  j  *'  Comment  la  Russie  et  la  Perse  peuvent  ane- 
ratio  ci  1,319  to  1,221,  and  therefore  has  a  dis-  ,  antir  I'lnfluence  Anglaise  en  Asie  "  is  the  latest 
placement  of  2,473  tons.  This  displacement,  re-  :  pamphlet  on  the  favorite  subject  of  "  England  in 
duced  by  the  weight  of   the  ship  1,000  tons, ,  the  East." 
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THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

A  SHUDDER  through  this  English  land 
From  south  to  north  ;  a  moment's  shock  I 

Unmoved  the  towers  and  temples  stand, 
Only  the  houses  somewhat  rock, 

And,  being  in  their  slumber  shaken. 

Sleepers  in  consternation  waken 
Near  upon  half-past  three  o'clock. 

Stools,  chairs,  and  tables  stir  and  jump, 
From  mantelshelves  some  objects  fall  ; 

Some  beds  beneath  their  speakei's  bump  ; 
Some  plaster  crumbles  from  the  wall : 

The  frames  of  the  awakened  quiver. 

Around  them  whilst  their  dwellings  shiver, 
And  noises  strange  their  minds  appall. 

Clocks  stop,  and  bells  in  places  ring. 
Whilst  to  and  fro  foundations  heave  ; 

Gates,  jangling,  on  their  hinges  swing  ; 
Doors  slam,  panes  rattle  ;  folks  believe 

That  thieves  are  breaking  in  ;  and  under 

There  rumbles  subterranean  thunder. 
As  though  of  rocks  in  act  to  cleave. 

Dogs  howl,  or  slink  away  in  fright  ; 

Brute  cattle  low  ;  a  sense  of  dread. 
Dim  consciousness  that  all's  not  right. 

Confounds  the  horned  creature's  head 
Not  less  than  man,  upon  his  pillow 
Tossed  by  an  earth-wave,  like  the  billow 

That  rolls  along  on  ocean's  bed. 

'Tis  well  the  human  herd  has  felt 
In  Mother  Earth  how  frail  their  trust. 

Divided  from  the  molten  belt 
Of  Vulcan  by  how  thin  a  crust ; 

Instructed,  by  the  gentle  wag 

Of  underlying  fiery  quag, 

O'er  what  a  gulf  they  tread  the  dust. 

But  minds,  within  the  mortal  brains 
Which  they  inhabit,  pondering,  know 

In  what  yet  thinner  tubes  of  veins 
And  arteries  hath  man's  blood  to  flow 

Throughout  the  finest  nervous  tissue  : 

And  givino;  but  a  mere  drop  issue, 
Life's  pipes  were  burst :  all  over  so  ! 

Such  minds,  that  think  above  the  hog. 
The  bleating  flock,  the  bellowing  kine, 

Need  no  admonitory  jog 

Benejith  them  from  the  lava  mine. 

So,  Jones,  thou  art  serenely  able 

Earth  and  thy  frame,  alike  unstable  ; 
To  trust  alike  in  hands  not  thine. 

— Punch. 


The  Earthquake  was  felt,  too,  in  many 
parts  of  London.  Old  Beery,  the  Church- 
warden, declares  that  when  he  came  out  of 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  the  Pavement  hit  him 
on  the  Nose,  and  that  his  Street  Door  wouldn't 
let  him  get  his  Latch-key  in. 

— Punch 


GERMAN  DECLARATION  OP  WAR. 
Germany  is  about  to  declare  war  with  Den- 
mark. Mr.  Punch  has  been  favored  with  an 
early  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  War.  It 
states  the  whole  case  with  the  energy  and 
precision  characteristic  of  the  German  mind, 
and  he  has  much  satisfaction  in  preserving  it 
for  posterity  : — 

To  THE  (so-called)  Danes. 

(  With  reservation  of  right  to  an  alternative  of  nomen- 
clature. 
Subjectively,  as  well  as  objectively,  the 
annihilation,  or  even  the  debilitating  distri- 
bution of  inherent  or  accumulative  rights 
approximates  unto  an  analytical  propinquity 
to  an  infinitesimal  re-integration  of  political 
relations. 

Schleswig  and  Holstein,  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  both  with  co-ordinate  compatibil- 
ities for  an  unrestricted  development,  claim 
territorially  as  well  as  assthetically  an  invig- 
orative restoration  of  entities,  based  on  anal- 
ysis, verified  by  synthesis,  and  hallowed  by 
sentiment. 

Self-consciousness  and  conscientiousness  are 
alike  violated  for  the  few  and  for  the  many 
when  a  sceptical  centralization  disturbs,  either 
by  traditional  force  or  complicated  legalities, 
the  mesmeric  adhesion  of  individuality  to  the 
progress  of  idealism. 

[Here  follow  about  seven  columns  of  argument,  prov- 
ing in  the  most  reesistless  manner  that  if  one  person 
is  weaker  than  another,  the  latter  is  stronger  than  the 
former. 

Disquisition  upon  the  inherent  right  of 
mankind  to  associated  opposition  to  undesir- 
able agencies  may  be  regarded  as  precluded 
by  precedent,  but  it  may  be  logical  to  inter- 
polate a  series  of  evidences  wtiich  if  exam- 
ined with  due  elaboration  will  serve  as  basis 
for  a  superstructure  of  irrefragable  and  ada- 
mantine tenacity. 
[Here  follows  a  careful  and  voluminous  digest  of  the 

history  of  all   the  wars  that  have  been  undertaken 

since  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Schleswig-Holstein ,  Holstein-Schleswig, 
naturalized  into  the  great  European  i'amily, 
claims  all  the  rights  of  her  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, and  who  shall  thrust  her  hungering 
away  from  the  great  table  spread  by  nature 
for  the  sustenance  of  her  tender  offspring  ? 

Finally,  but  not  exhaustively,  and  with  re- 
served right  of  expatiation,  we  appeal  to  in- 
tellectual Europe  with  two  watchwords  that 
beam  like  the  stars  in  the  blue  empyrean  of 
liberty.     These  are — 

Beer,  and  Tobacco ! 

And  we  therefore  decree  Federal  Execu- 
tion, and  the  German  Fleet  will  immediately 
be  built  and  ordered  to  sail  into  Schleswig- 
Holstein.      Done  at  Frankfort. 

(Signed)  Von  Mooney. 

(Countersigned)  Von  Swipes. 

— Punch. 
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BRITANNIA  HOISTS  HER  STORM-DRUM. 

Up  with  the  drum  that  storm  forebodes, 

FroD*  the  signal  rigging  flown  ; 
The  only  puzzle's  about  the  modes 

In  -which  to  point  the  cone — 
For  upwards  tells  of  storms  from  East, 

And  downwards  from  Westward  blown. 

But  if  upwards  or  downwards  who  shall  say, 

Or  tpposite  cones  together, 
When  clouds  so  bank  and  blacken  each  way, 

Portending  awful  weather  ? 
That  not  the  most  sky-piercing  sense 
That  Europe  holds  dare  speculate  whence. 

Or,  still  less,  prophesy  whither. 

Will  the  storm  come  from  the  nor'-'nor'-west : 
About  the  Great  Black  Eagle's  nest  ? 

Where  red  stains  freeze  along  the  snow, 
That  fiiin  poor  Poland's  dead  would  hide. 

But  up  the  accusing  corpses  show. 
With  teeth  set  hard  as  when  they  died, 

AVith  face  to  heaven,  and  breast  to  foe, 
Their  hands  still  clenching  scythe  or  spade 
That  served  for  bayonet  or  blade. 

Where  skeleton-like  the  charred  beams  peep 
Out  of  those  sheets  of  winter's  sleep. 

That  look  so  pure  and  shroud  such  sin  ; 
Or  a  little  hand  shows  here  and  there, 
Or  a  silky  curl  of  infant's  hair. 

Still  clasped  the  mother's  hand  within, 
Who  died  so  hard,  yet  could  not  save 
The  little  one  that  shares  her  grave  ? 

The  clouds  they  draw  to  the  nbr'-nor'-west, 

About  the  Great  Black  Eagle's  nest. 

So  thick,  so  charged  with  vengeful  ire. 

So  laden  with  God's  own  levin-fire. 

It  scarce  may  be  but  the  storm  must  burst 

On  the  nest  of  the  Great  Black  Eagle  first. 

But  farther  to  South  and  more  to  West 

The  storm-clouds  gather  grim. 
Where  Dansker  and  Dutchy-man  are  prest 

On  Baltic's  West-land  rim, 
Spirits  of  Vikings  wake  from  sleep. 

Who  living  loved^he  loud  wild  roar 
Of  elements  upon  the  deep. 

Or  charged  as  fiercely  on  the  shore. 
And  Swede  and  Norseman  to  Dansker  calls. 

And  bids   be  of  good  cheer. 
And  forge-fire  glows,  and  hammer  falls. 
Welding  the  armor  for  wooden  walls. 

Or  shaping  sword  and  spear. 


And  the  white-hot  metal  splashing  runs 
Into  the  moulds  of  the  mighty  gnns. 
And  growing  thunder,  near  and  far, 
Roll  up  the  sulphurous  clouds  of  war. 

Or  comes  the  storm  from  the  Banks  of  Spree, 

Where  "  a  little  game  "  they're  at. 
With  the  HohenzoUern's  crown  for  pea, 

And  for  thimble  Dollf's  his  hat? 
Comes  the  storm  from  the  people's  wrath, 

Slow-roused  ,  to  sweep  away 
The  bauble  sceptre  that  bars  the  path 

Of  Prussia  to  breathing  day  ? 
Comes  the  storm  from  the  smouldering  fires 

Of  ''  Federal  "  Execution, 
The  breath  of  the  Diet  that  never  tires 

Of  its  threats  of  retribution  ? 
Comes  the  storm  from  the  clash  in  air 

Of  Pruss  and  Austrian  Eagles  ? 
Or  from  Franks  with  Prussians  proud  to  wear 

Their  collars  as  Russia's  beagles. 
To  hunt  the  Polish  patriot  down, 
Or  the  baser  hound,  that  for  the  crown. 

Betrays  whom  he  inveigles  ? 

Comes  the  storm  from  the  bed  that  heaves 

With  the  groans  of  *'  the  sick  man"  lying. 
With  his  heirs  all  cursing  him  in  their  sleeves, 

Because  he's  so  long  adying  ? 
Comes  t^e  storm  from  Venice  or  Rome  ? 

Or  comes  the  storm  from  across  the  foam  ? 
Where,  as  North  and  South,  the  tempest  rages. 

And  threatens  e'en  their  ancient  Home, 
Once  place  of  Pilgrimages, 

But  now  their  scoff  and  scorn  and  hate. 
Because  we  have  watched  their  storms  rage  on. 

And  only  prayed  they  might  abate, 
Nor  catch  up  Englishman,  Frank,  or  Don, 

And  tangle  Europe  with  Union's  fate? 

But  howsoever  we  hoist  the  drum. 
Or  whenceso«ver  the  storm  may  come, 
A  watchful,  wily.  Eagle  I  see 
With  the  banks  of  the  Seine  for  his  aery. 

That  wheels  and  wheels  about  the  piles 
Of  cloud,  all  sullen  with  stormy  war, 

Now  soaring,  sinking  otherwhiles. 
As  if  he  scented  the  prey  afar. 
And  meant  that  the  storm  where'er  it  break. 
Should  bring  him  food  for  his  yellow  beak. 

We  know  not  whence  the  storm  may  come. 

But  its  coming's  in  the  air  ; 
And  this  is  the  warning  of  the  drum. 

Against  the  storm.  Prepare  ? 

— Punch. 
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THE  BRITISH  IROX-CLADS. 
[Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.] 
Dublin,  October  10,  1863. 

The  far-famed  Channel  fleet  has  sailed  from 
Dublin  Bay  for  Plymouth,  its  visit  here  a  few 
days  ago  being  the  end  of  its  triumphal  home 
cruise,  of  which  your  readers  have  no  doubt 
occasionally  heard  through  the  English  news- 
papers. 

The  fleet  is  just  now  the  pride  and  boast 
of  the  British ,  and  comprises  the  present  iron- 
clad strength  of  the  British  navy.  Their 
tremendous  powers  had  been  so  often  de- 
scribed to  me  by  Englishmen  that  I  deter- 
mined to  examine  the  ships  thoroughly,  and 
judge  for  myself  whether  they  really  were  the 
formidable  engines  of  war  reported.  With 
this  view  I  visited  Dublin,  and  have  passed 
many  hours  on  the  difierent  ships  of  the  fleet. 
It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  what 
impression  they  made  upon  an  American  who 
is  not  unfamiliar  with  naval  afiairs. 

The  iron-clads  in  the  squadron  are  the 
Warrior  and  Black  Prince,  of  six  thousand 
tons  and  forty  guns  ;  the  Resistance  and  De- 
fence, of  three  thousand  six  hundred  tons  and 
twenty-two  guns  ;  and  the  Royal  Oak,  fqur 
thousand  tons  and  twenty-six  guns. 

The  favorite  ships  with  the  crowds  of  vis- 
itors— as  with  the  nation  at  large — are  the 
Warrior  and  Black  Prince.  Their  vast  size, 
bold,  dashing  bows,  apparent  strength,  and 
above  all  their  spacious  and  well-ordered 
decks  and  magnificent  engines,  impress  all 
visitors,  and  call  forth  enthusiastic  expressions 
of  approval  from  the  crowds  of  loyal  and  de- 
lighted country  squires  and  shopkeepers  who 
flocked  to  see  them  in  this  as  in  the  English 
ports. 

WEAK  POINTS  OF    THE   "  WARRIOR." 

To  hint,  in  such  a  crowd,  that  the  Warrior 
and  Prince  are  gigantic  failures,  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  iron-clad  ships,  would 
of  course  be  rank  heresy.  And  it  was  only 
to  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  fleet 
that  I  dared  to  express  the  opinion  that  as 
war-ships  they  are  worthless.  These  officers 
and  crews  are  the  picked  men  of  the  British 
navy  ;  many  of  them  are  intelligent,  and  all 
were  courteous.  The  men  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  the  ships  as  failures  in  all  sea-going 
qualities.  The  officers  are  more  reticent  as 
to  the  bad  qualities  of  their  craft,  yet  one 
can  easily  see  that  many  of  them  have  no 


high  opinion  of  the  sea-worthiness  or  fight- 
ing powers  of  their  great  ships. 

The  Warrior  and  Prince  have  four-and-a- 
half-inch  armor  on  their  midship  broadsides, 
the  bow  and  stern  for  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  at  each  end  being  unprotected  and  as  vul- 
nerable as  the  ends  of  one  of  our  woodej' 
frigates.  If  they  ever  go  into  close  actio.^ 
with  a  real  iron-clad  these  ends  will  be  shot 
away  and  the  ship  become  an  unmanageable 
wreck.  I  asked  an  officer  how  long  these  un- 
protected ends  would  stand  if  the  Warrior 
and  Prince  were  pitted  against  each  other? 
He  frankly  admitted  that  they  must  go  as 
soon  as  the  ships  came  to  close  action.  To 
me  the  principle  on  which  these  vessels  are 
built,  or  rather  armored,  is  something  like 
makins  a  two-inch  chain  cable  "V^ith  half-inch 
links  on  one-third  its  length — the  test  of 
strength  is  in  the  weakest  part.  Had  we 
built  these  ships  the  London  Times  would 
never  have  done  sneering  at  our  folly. 

The  Warrior  is  no  doubt  the  fastest  frigate 
afloat,  and  with  plenty  of  sea-room  would  find 
this  speed  serviceable  in  overhauling  a  wooden 
ship  or  running  away  from  an  iron-clad.  To 
attain  her  highest  speed  she  consumes  eight 
tons  of  coal  an  hour,  and  would  at  that  rate 
exhaust  her  bunkers  in  four  days.  Under 
canvas  both  ships  are  tubs.  They  need  half 
a  gale  of  wind  to  give  them  steerage  way,  and 
a  whole  gale  to  drive  them  five  knots  an  hour. 
They  will  neither  wear  nor  stay  without  steam, 
and  plenty  of  it.  They  steer  wildly,  and,  as 
one  of  the  quartermasters  said,  need  the  whole 
British  Channel  to  go  about  in.  With  their 
coals  in  they  draw  twenty-eight  feet ,  a  serious 
obstacle — if  no  others  existed — to  their  going 
to  New  York  ;  but  by  lightening  and  taking 
a  spring-tide  they  might  cross  the  bar.  And 
if  they  ever  make  the  attempt  I  hope  they 
will  be  permitted  to  cross  the  bar  and  come 
up  to  the  Hook ;  let  the  attack  commence 
when  they  turn  the  point  of  the  Hook  and 
get  into  the  Horse  Shoe,  then  at  them  with 
two  or  three  small,  hot,  quick  monitors ;  it 
will  be  more  exciting  than  elephant-hunting. 
The  monsters  will  be  forced  to  keep  in  mid- 
channel  ai  half-speed  ;  there  they  can  neither 
turn  nor  run,  and  a  light-draft  monitor  can 
play  round  them,  planting  shot  and  shell  in 
their  vulnerable  parts.  If  no  more  serious 
consequences  were  involved  I  would  like  to 
see  this  same  Channel  fleet  sent  to  New  York. 
We  could  give  John  Bull  ihe  greatest  start 
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he  has  had  since  Captain  Dacres  (the  father 
of  the  present  admiral  and  commander  of -the 
Channel  fleet)  attacked  the  Constitution. 

The  Resistance  and  Defence  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  Warrior  and  Prince,  simply 
because  they  are  more  manageable.  They 
also  are  only  partially  Iron-clad,  and  draw  too 
much  water  to  act  freely  in  any  of  our  harbors. 
Their  speed,  with  full  steam,  is  about  nine 
knots  ;  with  canvas  the  Resistance  is  the  best, 
and  her  consort  the  slowest  of  all  the  iron- 
clads. 

THE  MONITORS  AND  THE  "  ROYAL  OAK." 

If  there  is  any  virtue  in  four-and-a-half- 
inch  plating  the  Royal  Oak  is  by  far  the  most 
formidable  ship  of  the  lot.  She  should  stand 
a  hammering  from  one  or  all  of  the  other  ships 
long  enough  to  destroy  them,  being  iron-clad 
all  round.  She  is  a  razeed  line-of-battle  ship  ; 
her  sides  tumble  home,  her  ends  are  clumsy, 
and  in  the  distance  she  looks  not  unlike  our 
Ironsides.  The  resemblance  ceases  when  you 
get  alongside  and  on  deck.  The  Royal  Oak 
has  no  bomb-proof  deck,  and  carries,  like  the 
other  ships,  a  mass  of  incumbrances  in  the 
shape  of  masts,  spars,  rigging,  boats,  and  other 
appendages  of  a  sea-going  frigate.  She  is  a 
slow  sailer  and  rolls  fearfully — to  an  extent 
indeed,  that  will  prevent  her  venturing  across 
the  Atlantic.  As  the  Oak  is  the  pioneer  of  a 
class  of  converted  iron-clads,  which  includes 
the  Caledonia,  Prince  Consort,  and  others 
nearly  ready  for  service,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  she  is  not  a  sea-going  ship,  and 
is  therefore  useless  for  aggressive  warfare 
against  us.  Divested  of  spars  and  other — to 
her — useless  appendages,  this  ship  will  make 
a  useful  battery  for  English  harbor  defence. 

Looking  at  these  ships  as  possible  foes,  I 


do  not  desire  to  underrate  their  power  to  in- 
flict damage  upon  our  coasts  and  hurt  us  ; 
but  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  iron-clads  in  the 
British  navy.  The  ships  of  the  Channel  fleet 
cannot  cope  with  our  monitors  and  raft  bat- 
teries in  our  own  harbors,  and  will  fail  if 
they  make  the  attempt. 

laird's  rams. 

The  two  ships  built  by  Laird  for  the  Con- 
federates, if  properly  armed,  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  us  than  all  the  ships  of  the 
Channel  fleet.  And  unless  the  British  Ad- 
miralty bestirs  itself,  the  private  ship-build- 
ers of  England  and  Scotland  will  supply  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  with  iron-clad  fleets 
which  will  eclipse  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Austria,  reckoning  in  iron-clads,  has  become 
one  of  the  first  naval  powers  of  Europe. 
Messrs.  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  are  building 
three  magnificent  frigates  for  the  Turkish 
Government  that  are  in  every  way,  except 
hulk,  superior  to  the  Warrior  and  Black 
Prince.  The  latter  ship  was  built  by  that 
eminent  firm,  but  on  a  furnished  ipodel  and 
specifications,  that  gave  them  no  opportunity 
to  exhibit  their  skill  otherwise  than  in  faith- 
ful and  finished  work. 

The  British  iron-clads  are  armed  with  the 
British  naval  gun,  the  68-pounder,  and  a 
few  Armstrong  rifled  guns — 110-poundere 
being  the  heaviest. 

The  68  is  a  favorite  gun  in  their  service, 
especially  with  the  gunners,  who  all,  as  far 
as  I  talked  with  them,  prefer  it  to  the  large 
Armstrongs.  They  speak  of  the  68  as  good 
enough  for  them,  and  shake  their  heads  at 
the  mention  of  our  15-inch  guns. 

Paul  Jones. 


It  is  a  curious  and  unsuspected  fact  that  solar 
light  is  defective  as  to  the  showing  of  colors. 
Those  shown  by  the  spectrum  in  the  sodium 
flame  are  invisible  in  daylight.  This  is  a  prov- 
idential defect ;  for  otherwise  we  should  be  con- 
founded by  a  perpetual  display  of  colors  in  the 
air. 


Lighthouse  illumination  produced  by  a  mag- 
netic electric  apparatus  has  been  in  successful 
operation  at  the  South  Foreland  and  Dungeness 
beaeon  for  two  years.     Currents  of  air  produced 


by  the  rotation  of  masses  of  iron  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  powerful  permanent  magnets  gener- 
ates the  current  of  electricity,  which  ignites 
pieces  of  carbon  intensely,  thus  producing  the 
light. 


Count  Walewski  is  occupying  his  involun- 
tary leisure  in  writing  a  "  History  of  Poland," 
for  which  he  will  make  use  of  many  hitherto  un- 
known documents  and  other  papers.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  ultra-Polish  in  its  tendency. 
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Theough  night  to  light  ! — And  though  to  mortal 
eyes 
Creation's  face  a  pall  of  horror  wear, 
Good  cheer  !    good  cheer  !    The  gloom  of  mid- 
night flies  ; 
Then  shall  a  sunrise  follow,  mild  and  fair. 

Through  storm  to  calm  ! — And  though  his  thun- 
dei'-car 
The  rumbling  tempest  drive  through  earth  and 
sky. 
Good  cheer  !    good  cheer  !    The  elemental  war 
Tells  that  a  blessed  healiKg  hour  is  nigh. 

Through  frost  to  spring  ! — And  though  the  biting; 
blast 
Of  Eurus  stiffen  nature's  juicy  veins. 
Good  cheer  !    good  cheer  !    When  winter's  wrath 
is  past. 
Soft  murmuring  spring  breathes  sweetly  o'er 
the  plains. 

Through  strife  to  peace ! — And  though,   with 
bristling  fi'ont, 
A  thousand  frightful  deaths  encompass  thee, 
Good  cheer  !     good  cheer  I     Brave  thou  the  bat- 
tle's brunt, 
For  the  peace-march  and  song  of  victory. 

Through  sweat  to  sleep  ! — And  though  the  sultry 
noon, 
With  heavy,  drooping  wing,  oppress  thee  now, 
Good  cheer  !    good  cheer  !    The  cool  of  evening 
soon 
Shall  lull  to  sweet  repose  thy  weary  brow. 

Through    cross    to   crown ! — And  though    thy 
spirit's  life 
Trials  untold  assail  with  giant  strength, 
Good  cheer  !     good  cheer  !     Soon  ends  the  bitter 
strife 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  peace  with  Christ  at 
length. 

Through  woe  to  joy  ! — And  though  at  mom  thou 
weep. 
And  though  the  midnight  finds  thee  weeping 
still, 
Good  cheer  !     good  cheer  !     The  Shepherd  loves 
his  sheep : 
Resign  thee  to  the  watchful  Father's  will. 

Through  death  to  life  ! — And  through  this  vale 
of  tears. 
And  through  this  thistle-field  of  life,  ascend 
To  the  great  supper  in  that  world  whose  years 
Of  bliss  unfading,  cloudless,  knows  no  end. 

— Kosegarten. 


TO  ROBERT    GOULD  SHAW, 

BURIED    BV    SOUTH    CAROLIXIAXS    UXDER    A    PILE 
OP    TWENTY-FOUR    NEGROES. 

On  Alaric,  buried  in  Busento's  bed. 

The  slaves  the  stream  who  turned  were  butch- 
ered thrown. 

That,  so  his  grave  eternally  unknown. 
No  mortal  on  the  Sourge  of  God  might  tread. 


A  nobler  hero  thou  hast  nobler  grave. 
In  Wagner's  trench,  made  by  unwilling  slaves 
Beneath  the  corpses  hid  of  thy  black  braves,' 
Who,  freed,  their  lives  for  freedom  willing  gave. 
In  death ,  as  life,  round  thee  their  guard  they 
keep. 
And,  when  next  time  they  hear  the  trumpet's 
sound. 
Will  they  with  thee  on  heaven's  parapet  leap  ; 
The  four  and  twenty  elders  on  the  ground 
Their  crowns  before  thy  lowly  comrades,  lay, 
While,    '*  Come  up  higher,   friend  !  "    thou 

hear'st  God  say. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  L.  H. 

— Evening  Post. 


OUR    DEAD. 

Nothing  is  our  own  :  we  hold  our  pleasures 
Just  a  little  while,  ere  they  are  fled  : 

One  by  one  life  robs  us  of  our  treasures  ; 
Nothing  is  our  own  except  our  dead. 

They  are  ours,  and  hold  in  faithful  keeping 

Safe  forever,  all  they  took  away. 
Cruel  life  can  never  stir  that  sleeping. 

Cruel  time  can  never  seize  that  prey, 

Justice    pales ;    truth  fades ;    stars    fall  from 
heaven  ; 

Human  are  the  great  whom  we  revere  : 
No  true  crown  of  honor  can  be  given. 

Till  the  wreath  lies  upon  a  funeral  bier. 

How  the  children  leave  us  :  and  no  traces 
Linger  of  that  smiling  angel  band  ; 

Gone,  forever  gone  ;  and  in  their  places. 
Weary  men  and  women  stand. 

Yet  we  have  some  little  ones,  still  ours  ; 

They  have  kept  the  baby  smile  we  know. 
Which  we  kissed  one  day,  and  hid  with  flowers, 

On  their  dead  white  faces  long  ago. 

When  our  joy  is  lost :  and  life  will  take  it. 
Then  no  memory  of  the  past  remains. 

Save  with  some  strange,  cruel  sting,  that  makes  it 
Bitterness  beyond  all  present  pains. 

Death,  more  tender-hearted,  leaves  to  sorrow 
Still  the  radiant  shadow — fond  regret : 

We  shall  find,  in  some  far  bright  to-morrow, 
Joy  that  he  has  taken,  living  yet. 

Is  love  ours,  and  do  we  dream  we  know  it. 
Bound  with  all  our  heart-strings,  all  our  own  ? 

Any  cold  and  cruel  dawn  may  show  it. 
Shattered,  desecrated,  overthrown. 

Only  the  dead  hearts  forsake  us  never  : 
Love,  that  to  death's  loyal  care  has  fled. 

Is  thus  consecrated  ours  forever. 
And  no  change  can  rob  us  of  our  dead. 

So  when  fate  comes  to  besiege  our  city. 
Dim  our  gold,  or  make  our  flowers  fall, 

Death,  the  angel,  comes  in  love  and  pity. 
And  to  save  oar  treasures,  claims  them  alL 
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MARK'S  MOTHER. 

BY  FRANCES   BROWNK. 

Mark,  the  miner,  is  full  fourscore, 
But  blithe  he  sits  at  his  cottage  door, 
Smoking  the  trusty  pipe  of  clay, 
Which  hath  been  his  comfort  many  a  day, 

In  spite  of  work  and  weather  ; 
It  made  his  honest  heart  amends 
For  the  loss  of  strength  and  the  death  of  friends ; 
It  cheered  his  spirit  through  the  lives. 
And  management  of  three  good  wives — 
But  now  those  trying  times  are  done. 
And  there  they  sit  in  the  setting  sun, 

Mark  and  his  pipe  together. 

From  harvest-field  and  from  pasture-ground, 
The  peasant  people  have  gathered  round  ; 
The  times  are  rusty,  the  news  is  scant. 
And  something  like  a  tale  they  want 

From  Mark's  unfailing  store  ; 
For  he  is  the  hamlet's  chronicle, . 
And  when  so  minded,  wont  to  tell 
Where  their  great  uncles  used  to  play — 
How  their  grandames  looked  on  the  wedding 

day— 
With  all  that  happened  of  chance  and  change. 
And  all  that  had  passed  ofgreat  or  strange. 

For  seventy  years  before. 

But  on  this  evening,  it  is  plain, 
Mark's  mind  is  not  in  the  telling  vein. 
He  sits  in  silence  and  in  smoke, 
With  his  thoughts  about  him  like  a  cloak 

Wrapped  tight  against  the  blast  ; 
And  his  eye  upon  the  old  church  spire. 
Where  falls  the  sunset's  fading  fire — 
And  all  the  friends  his  youth  had  known 
Lie  round  beneath  the  turf  and  stone. 
While  a  younger  generation  try 
To  touch  the  keys  of  his  memory 

With  questions  of  the  past. 

*'  Good  Mark  !  how  looked  the  Lady  Rose, 
Whose  bower  so  green  in  our  forest  groAvs, 
Whom  old  men  name  with  a  blessing  still 
For  the  torrent's  bridge,  and  the  village  mill. 

And  the  travellers'  wayside  well  ?  ' ' 
**  Like  my  good  mother,  neighbors  dear, 
How  long  she  lies  in  the  churchyard  here  !  " 
*'  Well,  Mark,  that  bishop  of  kindly  rule. 
Who  burned  the  stocks  and  built  the  school. 
How  looked  his  grace  when  the  church  was 

new?" 
*'  Neighbors,  like  my  good  mother,  too. 

As  those  who  saw  could  tell." 

*'  Then,  Mark,  the  prince,  who  checked  his  train, 
When  the  stag  passed  through  your  father's 

grain  !  " 
*'  Good  neighbors,  as  I  live,  his  look. 
The  light  of  my  blessed  mother's  took. 

As  he  bade  them  spare  the  corn." 
Loud  laugh  the  peasants  with  rustic  shout : 
"Now,  Mark,  thy  wits  are  wearing  out. 
Thy  mother  was  but  a  homely  dame. 
With  a  wrinkled  face  and  a  toil-worn  frame  ; 
No  earthly  semblance  could  she  bear 
To  a  bishop  learned,  and  a  lady  fair. 

And  a  prince  to  kingdoms  bom." 


"  Nay,"  saith  the  pastor,  passing  by — 
As  the  stars  came  out  in  the  evening  sky — 
*'  That  homely  dame  hath  a  place  and  part 
Time  cannot  wear  from  the  old  man's  heart, 

Nor  many  winters  wither  ; 
And  know  ye,  friends,  that  the  wise  and  good 
Are  all  of  one  gracious  brotherhood  ; 
Howe'er  their  fortunes  on  earth  may  stand. 
They  take  the  look  of  their  promised  land — 
So  bounteous  lady,  and  bishop  kind. 
And  prince  with  that  royalty  of  mind, 
Were  like  Mark's  blessed  mother." 


WHO,  AND   WHENCE? 

Not  from  Jerusalem  alone. 
To  Heaven  the  path  ascends  ; 

As  near,  as  sure,  as  straight  the  way 
That  leads  to  the  eternal  day. 
From  further  realms  extends  : 
Frigid  or  torrid  zone. 

hat  matters  how  or  when  we  start  ? 

One  is  the  crown  to  all  ; 

One  is  the  hard  but  glorious  race. 
Whatever  be  our  starting  place  ; 

Rings  round  the  earth  the  call 
That  says.  Arise,  depart  ! 

From  the  balm-breathing,  sun-loved  isles 
On  the  bright  Southern  sea. 

From  the  dead  North's  cloud-shadowed  pole 
We  gather  the  one  gladsome  goal — 
One  common  home  in  Thee, 
City  of  sun  and  smiles  ! 

The  cold  rough  billow  hinders  none  ; 
Nor  helps  the  calm,  fair  main  ; 

The  brown  rock  of  Norwegian  gloom. 
The  vendure  of  Tahitian  bloom. 
The  sands  of  Misriam's  plain. 
Or  peaks  of  Lebanon. 

As  from  the  green  lands  of  the  vine. 
So  from  the  snow  wastes  pale. 
We  find  the  ever  open  road 
To  the  dear  city  of  our  God  ; 
From  Russian  steppe  or  Burman  vale. 
Or  terraced  Palestine. 

Not  from  swift  Jordan's  sacred  stream 
Alone  we  mount  above  ; 

Indus  or  Danube,  Thames  or  Rhone, 
Rivers  unsainted  and  unknown — 
From  each  the  home  of  love 
Beckons  with  heavenly  gleam. 

Not  from  gray  Olivet  alone 
We  see  the  gates  of  life  ; 

From  Morven's  heath  or  Jungfrau's  snow. 
We  welcome  the  descending  glow 
Of  pearl  and  crysolite, 
And  see  the  setting  sun. 

Not  from  Jerusalem  alone 
The  church  ascends  to  God  ; 

Strangers  of  every  tongue  and  clime. 
Pilgrims  of  every  land  and  time. 
Throng  the  well-trodden  road 
That  leads  up  to  the  throne. 
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MR.  BEECHER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Every  loyal  American,  whatever  his  opinions  respecting  the  past  words  and  acts  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  will  thank  him  for  his  work  across  the  water.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  five 
speeches  he  has  delivered, — in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  London, — each  pur- 
suing its  own  line  of  argument  and  appeal,  have  done  more  for  our  cause  in  England  and  Scotland 
than  all  that  has  been  before  said  or  written.  Mr.  Beecher  possesses  the  faculty,  beyond  any  other 
living  American,  of  combining  close,  rapid,  powerful,  practical  reasoning  with  intense  passion. 
His  mind  is  always  aglow  with  his  subject,  and  whatever  comes  from  it,  even  if  it  docs  not  flash  con- 
viction, is  almost  sure  to  kindle  sympathy.  This,  combined  with  his  marvellous  power  of  illustra- 
tion— marvellous  alike  for  its  intense  vividness  and  its  unerring  perUneucy — and  with  his  great 
flexibility,  whereby  he  adapts  himself  completely  to  the  exigency  of  the  instant,  gives  him  a  rare 
command  over  a  common  audience.  Even  those  who  hate,  can't  help  admii'ing,  and  those  most 
Steeled  with  prejudice  have  to  wince  in  spite  of  themselves. 

No  better  proof  of  the  power  of  Mr.  IJeecher's  eloquence  need  be  had  than  the  immense  efforts 
made  by  the  rebel  sympathizers,  after  his  first  speeches,  to  shut  his  lips  by  force.  .  .  .  And  yet  how 
well  he  has  sustained  himself.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle — in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool — when  he 
struggled  two  livelong  hours  against  that  raging  sea  of  insult,  taunt,  irony,  impertinent  questioning, 
blackguardism,  curses,  hisses,  cat-calls,  stampings,  hootings,  yellings — every  possible  manifestation 
of  hate,  every  possible  form  of  disorder — a  brave  sight,  we  say,  this  strong-winged  bird  of  the 
storm  matching  his  might  against  it — now  soaring  up  to  overcome  it — now  sinking  down  to  under- 
mine it — now  dashing  in  its  teeth — now  half-choked  in  the  gust  of  its  fury,  but  always  moving  on- 
ward, and  in  the  end  riding  triumphant  on  the  very  crest  of  its  wildest  billows.  There  has  not 
been  a  more  heroic  achievement  on  any  of  our  fields  of  battle  than  the  successful  delivery  of  that 
speech  against  the  odds  which  opposed  it.   .   .  . 

It  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  British  press,  that  Mr.  Beecher  has  been  instrumental  in 
rfcaning,  or  at  least  m  hastening,  a  complete  revolution  of  the  popular  feeling  of  the  kingdom  in 
favor  of  our  national  cause.  .  .  .  There  is  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  our  receiving  the  friendly  ad- 
vances of  the  British  people  with  entire  good-will.  Nobody  but  an  enemy  of  his  race  can  doubt 
that  it  is  better  that  the  two  great  free  powers  of  the  world  should  be  friends  rather  than  enemies. 
Every  man  who,  without  sacrifice  of  principle,  promotes  this  end,  is  a  benefactor.  Mr.  Beecher,  in 
doing  this,  while  at  the  same  time  vindicating  our  national  cause  with  unflinching  spirit,  has  enti- 
tled himself  to  the  gratitude  of  every  right-hearted  American. — JST.   Y.  Times. 
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WEARINESS. SCYLLA    AND    CHARYBDIS. 

WEARINESS.  A  BIRD  AT  SUNSET. 


BY  HENRY   W.   LONGFELLOW. 


0  LITTLE  feet,  that  such  long  years 

Must  wander  on  through  doubts  and  fears, 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load  ! 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road. 

0  little  hands,  that,  weak  or  strong, 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long. 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask  ! 
I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task. 

0  little  hearts,  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat, 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires  ! 
Mine,  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  burned, 
With  passions  into  ashes  turned, 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

0  little  souls,  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  divine  ! 
Refracted  through  the  mist  of  years. 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears. 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine  ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 


OCTOBER. 


What  care  we  for  falling  leaves 

Song  birds  flying. 

Garlands  dying, 
On  the  wind  that  lowly  grieves  ? 
Come,  my  bii'd,  and  sing  to  me, 

Cheerily,  so  cheerily  ! 

Thou,  sweet  spirit. 

Dost  inherit 
Life  to  make  the  autumn  time 
Change  to  summer's  richest  prime. 

What  care  we  for  mists  that  rise 

Valleys  shrouded, 

Skies  o'erclouded. 
Chilly  evening's  faded  dyes? 
Come,  clear  eyes  and  look  on  me 

Tenderly,  so  tenderly  ! 

Thou,  bright  spirit, 

Dost  inherit 
Life  to  make  the  autumn  time 
Change  to  summer's  richest  prime. 

What  though  friends  like  autumn  leaves 

Seem  to  f  lil  us. 

Or  assail  us — 
Not  e'en  that  my  spirit  grieves. 
Come,  strong  heart,  my  help  to  be — 

Steadily,  so  steadily  ! 

Thou,  fair  spirit. 

Dost  inherit 
Life  to  make  the  autumn  time 
Change  to  summer's  happiest  prime. 


BY   OWEN    MEREDITH. 

Wild  bird,  that  wingest  wide  the  glimmering 
moors. 

Whither,  by  belts  of  yellowing  woods  away  ? 
What  pausing  sunset  thy  wild  heart  allures 

Deep  into  dying  day  ? 

Would  that  my  heart,  on  wings  like  thine,  could 

pass 
Where  stars  their  light,  in  rosy  regions  los^— 
A  happy  shadow  o'er  the  warm  brown  grass, 
FaUing  with  falling  dews  ! 

Hast  thou,  like  me,  some  true-love  of  thine  own. 
In  fairy-lands  beyond  the  utmost  seas  ; 

Who  there,  unsolaced,  yearns  for  thee  alone, 
And  sings  to  silent  trees  ! 

Oh,  tell  that  woodbird  that  the  summer  grieves. 
And  the  suns  darken  and  the  days  grow  cold  ; 

And  tell  her,  love  will  fade  with  fading  leaves. 
And  cease  in  common  mould. 

Fly  from  the  winter  of  the  world  to  her  ! 

Fly,  happy  bird  !  I  follow  in  thy  flight. 
Till  thou  art  lost  o'er  yonder  fringe  of  fir 

In  baths  of  crimson  light. 

My  love  is  dying  far  away  from  me. 

She  sits  and  saddens  in  the  fiiding  west. 
For  her  I  mourn  all  day,  and  pine  to  be 

At  night  upon  her  breast. 

[See  Bryant's  "Whither  midst  Fallmg Dew."— Liv- 
ing  A^rc] 


SCYLLA  AND  CHARYBDIS. 

Behold  our  trusty  Pilot,  Jack, 

Between  two  whirlpools  steering. 
And,  whilst  from  Scylla  drawing  back, 

Charybdis  deftly  clearing. 
Not  winds  around  his  bark  that  sweep, 

Not  roaring  waves  affright  him. 
Nor  sharks,  nor  monsters  of  the  deep. 

That  grin  and  threat  to  bite  him. 

Him  not  the  Great  Sea  Serpent  can 

Disturb  with  giddy  terror. 
Nor  either  larboai-d  drive  the  man. 

Or  starboard,  into  error, 
A  hundred  yai*ds  its  head  in  vain 

Towards  the  stars  upraising. 
Shaking  aloft  its  horrid  mane  ; 

Its  eyes  like  meteors  blazing. 

Its  tail,  half  severed  from  its  head. 

With  dire  contortions  lashes 
The  billows  into  foam,  blood-red. 

Which  mess  our  Pilot  splashes. 
Yet  holds  he  on  his  middle  course. 

And  does  not  swerve  or  blunder. 
But  leaves  the  Snake  with  its  own  force 

To  writhe  itself  asunder. 

— PvMih* 
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From  Punch.* 
A  HANDFUL  OF  HAWTHORN. 

Nathaniel    Hawthorne,    author  of   the 
Scarlet  Letter  and  the  House  with  the  Seven 
Gables  (you  see  we  at  onpe  endeavor  to  create 
a  prejudice  in  your  favor),  you  are  a  'cute 
man   of  buisness  besides   being  a   pleasing 
writer.     We  have  often   credited  you  with 
literary  merit,  and  your  style,  dear  boy,  puts 
to  shame  a  good  many  of  our  own  writers  who 
ought  to  write  better  than  they  do.     But  now 
let  us  have  the  new  pleasure  of  congratulat- 
ing you  on  showing  that  you  are  as  smart  a 
man,  as  much  up  to  snuff,  if  you  will  pardon 
the  colloquialism,  as  any  Yankee  publisher 
who  ever   cheated  a  British   author.     You 
have  written  a  book  about  England,  and  into 
this  book  you  have  put  all  the  caricatures  and 
libels  upon  English  folk,  which  you  collected 
while  enjoying  our  hospitality.     Your  book  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  what  seems  ill-na- 
ture and  spite.     You  then  wait  until  the  re- 
lations between  America  and   England   are 
unpleasant,  until  the  Yankee  public  desires 
nothing  better  than  good  abuse  of  the  Brit- 
isher^ and  then,  like  a  wise  man,  you  cast 
your  disagreeable    book   into    the    market. 
Now  we  like  adroitness,  even  when  displayed 
at  our  own  expense,  and  we  hope  that  the 
book  will  sell  largely  in  America,  and  put  no 
end  of  dollars  to  your  account.     There  was 
once  a  person  of  your  Christian  name,  who 
was  said  to  be  without  guile.     Most  Ameri- 
can pedigrees  are  dubious,  but  we  think  you 
would  have  a  little  extra  trouble  to  prove 
your  descent  from  Nathaniel  of  Israel.     In  a 
word,  you   are  a  Smart   Man,  and  we  can 
hardly  say  anything  more  likely  to  raise  you 
in  the  esteem  of  those  for  whom  you  have 
been  composing.     Come,  there  is  none  of  the 
*'  insular  narrowness,"  on  which  you  compli- 
ment us  all,  in  this  liberal  tribute  to  your 
deserts.     You  see  that  in  spite  of  what  you 
say,  "  these  people  "   (the   English)  do  not 
all  "  think  so  loftily  of  themselves  and  so  con- 
temptuously of  everybody  else  that  it  requires 
more  generosity  than  you  possess  to  keep  al- 
ways in  perfectly  good-humor  with  them." 
You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  in  per- 
fectly good-humor  with  us. 

*  Punch  evidently  disapproves  of  such  Consuls  as 
make  books  against  ihe  people  with  whom  they  have 
been  living.  What  was  the  name  of  the  Irish  Gen- 
tleman, late  Consul  at  Boston  ?  He  wrote  an  un- 
pleasant book. — Living  Age. 


We  arc  pleased  with  you,  too,  on  another 
point.     You   stick  at  nothing,  and  we  like 
earnestness.     Not  content  with  smashing  up 
our  male  population  in  the  most  everlasting 
manner,  you  make  the  most  savage  onslaught 
upon  our  women.     This  will  be  doubly  pleas- 
ant to  your  delicate-minded  and  chivalrous 
countrymen.    And  we  are  the  more  inclined  to 
give  you  credit  here,  because  you  do  not  write 
of  ladies  whom  you  have  seen  at  a  distance,  or 
in  their  carriages,  or  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  shy  and  awkward  man  who  sculks  away 
at  the  rustle  of  a  crinoline,  and  hides  himself 
among  the  ineligibles  at  the  ball-room  door. 
Everybody  knows  that  you  have  had  ample 
opportunity  of  cultivating  ladies'  society,  and 
have  availed  yourself  of  that  opportunity  to 
the  utmost.     Everybody  in  the  world  knows 
that  the  gifted  American  Consul  at  Liverpool 
is  an  idolizer  of  the  ladies,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ready,  fluent,  accomplished  talkers  of 
lady-talk  that  ever  fascinated  a  sofa-full  of 
smiling  beauties.     His  gay  and  airy  entrance 
into  a  drawing-room,  his  pleasant  assurance 
and  graceful  courtesy,  his  evident  revel  in  the 
refined  atmosphere  of  perfume  and  persiflage, 
are  proverbial,  and  therefore  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  habits  of  Eng- 
lish women.     Consequently  his  tribute  has  a 
value  which  would  not  appertain  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  a  sheepish  person,  either  so  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  infinite  superiority, 
or  so  operated  on  by  plebeian  mauvaise  honte, 
that  he  edges   away  from  a  lady,  flounders 
and  talks  nonsense  when  compelled  to  answer 
her,  and  escapes  with  a  red  face,  like  a  clumsy 
hobbadehoy,  the  moment  a  pause  allows  him 
to  do  80.     No,  no,  this, is  the  testimony  of 
the  lady-killer,  the  sparkling  yet  tender  Liv- 
pool  Lovelace,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  to  the 
merits  of  our  English  women. 

"  English  girls  seemed  to  me  all  homely 
alike.  They  seem  to  be  country  lasses  of 
sturdy  and  wholesome  aspect,  with  coarse- 
grained, cabbage-rosy  cheeks,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  suppose,  a  stout  texture  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, such  as  would  bear  a  good  deal  of  rough 
usage  without  suffering  much  detriment.  But 
how  unlike  the  trim  little  damsels  of  my  na- 
tive land !  I  desire  above  all  things  to  be  cour- 
teous." 

Courteous.  Of  course.  How  can  the  draw- 
ing-room idol  be  anything  but  courteous? 
He  simply  sketches  our  young  ladies  truth- 
fully.    Indeed  he  says  so  : — 

"  Since  the  plain  truth  must  be  told,  the 
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soil  and  climate  of  England  produce  femi- 
nine beauty  as  rarely  as  they  do  delicate  fruit, 
and  though  admirable  specimens  of  both  are 
to  be  met  with,  they  are  the  hothouse  amel- 
iorations of  refined  society,  and  apt,  more- 
over, to  relapse  into  the  coarseness  of  the 
original  stock.  The  men  are  manlike,  but 
the  women  are  not  beautiful,  though  the  fe- 
male Bull  be  well  enough  adapted  to  the 
male." 

. ' '  The  female  Bull . "  Cow  would  have  been 
neater,  and  more  entertaining,  perhaps,  to 
Broadway  ;  but  one  would  not  mend  after  a 
master. 

But  our  matrons.  We  rather,  in  our 
weakness,  piqued  ourselves  upon  our  matrons, 
with  what  we've  thought  their  handsome 
faces,  ready  smiles,  cheerful  kindness,  and 
tongues  that  talk  freely  because  the  hearts  are 
innocent.  Thanks  to  our  Loveiace-Adonis, 
we  now  know  that  we  must  abandon  this 
superstition.  Here  is  his  sketch  of  the  Eng- 
lish married  lady  of  middle  age  : — 

"  She  has  an  awful  ponderosity  of  frame, 
not  pulpy,  like  the  looser  development  of  our 
few  fat  women,  but  massive  with  solid  beef 
and  streaky  tallow  ;  so  that  (though  strug- 
gling manfully  against  the  idea)  you  inevi- 
tably think  of  her  as  made  up  of  steaks  and 
sirloins.  When  she  walks,  her  advance  is 
elephantine.  When  she  sits  down,  it  is  on  a 
great  round  space  of  her  Maker's  footstool, 
where  she  looks  as  if  nothing  could  ever  move 
her.  She  imposes  awe  and  respect  by  the 
muchness  of  her  personality,  to  such  a  degree 
that  you  probably  credit  her  with  far  greater 


moral  and  intellectual  force  than  she"  can 
fairly  claim.  Her  visage  is  usually  grim  and 
stern,  seldom  positively  forbidding,  yet  calmly 
terrible." 

Calmly  terrible.  Is  not  this  a  momentary 
weakness,  Nathaniel?  Can  any  created  wo- 
man be  terrible  to  you?  Away,  eater  of 
hearts.  You  don't  fear  any  matron.  You 
show  it  in  your  next  passage  : — 

"  You  may  meet  this  figure  in  the  street 
and  live,  and  even  smile  at  the  recollection. 
But  conceive  of  her  in  a  ball-room,  with  the 
bare,  brawny  arms  that  she  invariably  dis- 
plays there,  and  all  the  other  corresponding 
development,  such  as  is  beautiful  in  the 
maiden  blossom,  but  a  spectacle  to  howl  at  in 
such  an  overblown  cabbage-rose  as  this." 

Well  painted,  Nathaniel,  with  a  touch 
worthy  of  Rubens,  who  was  we  think,  3'our 
great  uncle,  or  was  it  INIilton,  or  Thersites, 
or  somebody  else,  who,  in  accordance  with 
American  habit,  was  claimed  as  your  ances- 
tor. Never  mind,  you  are  strong  enough  in 
your  own  works  to  bear  being  supposed  a  de- 
scendant from  a  gorilla,  were  heraldry  un- 
kind. Mr.  Punch  makes  you  his  best  com- 
pliments on  your  smartness,  and  on  the 
gracious  elegance  of  your  descriptions  of 
those  with  whom  you  are  known  to  have  been 
so  intimate,  and  he  hopes  that  you  will  soon 
give  the  world  a  sequel  to  Transformation,  in 
the  form  of  an  autobiography.  For  he  is 
very  partial  to  essays  on  the  natural  history 
of  half-civilized  animals. 


An  excellent  and  glossy  wash  for  the  walls  of 
rooms  is  thus  prepared  :  Mix  oxide  of  zinc  with 
common  size,  and  apply  it  Avith  a  brush  as  ordi- 
nary whitewash  of  lime.  After  this,  apply  a  wash 
in  the  same  manner  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  which 
will  combine  with  the  oxide,  and  form  a  smooth 
cement  with  a  shining  surf  ice.  Wall-paper  after 
a  time  absorbs  deleterious  substances  and  be- 
comes unhealthy. 


To  Remove  Grease  or  Ink  Spots  from 
White  Marble. — Take  one  ounce  of  oxalic 
acid,  dissolve  it  in  a  gill  of  water,  and  apply 
it  with  a  clean  rag  or  sponge,  having  first  washed 
ofi  the  marble  with  soap  and  water.  After  the 
oxalic  acid  has  been  applied,  and  drawn  out  the 
grease,  wash  it  ojff  with  clean  water,  etc. 


In  order  to  restore  the  polish  of  the  marble — 
which  will  be  impaired  somewhat  by  the  acid — 
take  very  fine  whiting,  and  rub  it  over  the  spots 
touched. 


Messrs,  Nisbet  and  Co.  announce  "  Bp.  Wil- 
son's Journal,"  letters  addressed  to  his  fimily 
during  the  first  nine  years  of  his  Indian  episco- 
pate, edited  by  his  son  ;  "  Review  of  Ten  Years' 
Missionary  Labor  in  India,  between  1852  and 
1861,"  by  Dr.  Mullens;  "The  Rebellion  in 
iVmerica,"  by  Baptist  Noel  ;  and  an  authentic 
"  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  by  Professor  Dab- 
ney  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  GOD  OF  EARTHQUAKES. 
The  recent  earthquake  at  Manilla  had,  like 
almost  all  earthquakes,  a  very  striking  reli- 
gious aspect.  There  is  no  other  natural  phe- 
nomenon which  strikes  the  masses  of  ignorant 
men  as  so  exclusively  supernatural.  Mr. 
Buckle,  as  is  well  known,  considered  them 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  Spanish  supersti- 
tion and  as  snapping  by  their  imaginative 
terrors  the  chain  of  civilization.  JSven  the 
Greeks,  by  no  means  apt  to  take  the  charac- 
teristic attributes  of  their  gods  from  the  more 
terrible  of  earthly  events,  gave  to  their  god 
of  the  ocean,  Poseidon,  the  epithet  of  the 
Earthshaker  ;  while  the  Jews,  possessed  by  a 
truer  inspiration ,  spoke  of  God  as  the  root  of 
all  that  was  most  fixed  and  enduring — the 
Rock  of  Ages  who  had  made  "  the  round  earth 
BO  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved. ' '  Elijah  was 
expressly  taught  that  "  God  was  not  in  the 
earthquake,"  and  though  the  Psalmists  fre- 
quently ascribe  the  tumbling  of  the  earth  and 
the  failing  foundations  of  the  hills  to  His  es- 
pecial wrath,  yet  they  never  fail  to  conclude 
the  picture  of  storm  and  chaos  by  one  of  peace 
and  deliverance,  and,  like  Elijah,  see  the 
earthquake  passing  away  before  the  tranquil 
voice  of  divine  promise.  But  this,  as  Mr. 
Buckle  warns  us,  has  not  prevented  the  close 
association  of  the  earthquake  with  divine 
power  in  the  Christian  ages.  That  there  is 
Bomething  in  this  phenomenon  which,  more 
than  any  other,  expresses  with  awful  power 
the  collapse  and  nothingness  of  human  things 
is  obvious  enough.  Even  the  lower  animal 
creation  perceive  its  approach,  as  some  of 
them  have  been  said  to  discern  and  quail  be- 
fore disembodied  spirits,  or  at  the  approach  of 
death.  In  the  earthquake  at  Naples,  in  1805, 
the  sheep  and  goats  rushed  in  dismay  against 
their  folds  before  any  human  being  had  felt  a 
shock  ;  the  dogs  howled,  the  horses  became 
furious  in  their  stalls,  the  cats'  hair  bristled 
with  terror,  rabits  and  moles  rushed  from 
their  holes,  the  birds  rose  scared  into  the  air, 
the  fish  crowded  to  the  shore,  the  ants  aban- 
doned their  ant-hills,  the  locusts  crept  through 
the  streets  towards  the  6ea,^and  all  this  be- 
fore the  danger  became  sensible  to  any  ob- 
server. But  even  men  become  sensible  of  hor- 
ror before  they  become  sensible  of  danger.  A 
gentleman  of  Copiapo  wrote  to  Captain  Basil 
Hall:  "Before  we  hear  the  sound,  or,  at 
least,  are  fully  conscious  of  hearing  it,  we  are 


made  sensible,  I  do  not  know  how,  that  some- 
thing uncommon  is  going  to  happen  ;  every- 
thing seems  to  change  color  ;  our  thoughts 
are  chained  immovably  down  ;  the  whole 
world  appears  to  be  in  disorder  ;  all  nature 
looks  different  to  what  it  was  wont  to  do,  and 
we  feel  quite  subdued  and  overwhelmed  by 
some  invisible  power.  Then  comes  the  ter- 
rible sound,  distinctly  heard,  and  immediately 
the  solid  earth  is  all  in  motion,- waving  to  and 
fro  like  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Depend  upon 
it,  a  severe  earthquake  is  sufiBcient  to  shake 
the  firmest  mind."  And,  no  doubt,  its  phe- 
nomena are  more  apparently  preternatural 
than  those  of  any  other  human  event.  The 
ground  assumes  the  appearance  of  running 
water, — indeed,  does  transmit  tidal  waves  as 
distinctly  as  the  ocean  itself.  Not  only  are 
valleys  exalted,  and  hills  made  low,  but  na- 
ture appears  to  be  working  out  on  an  awful 
and  tragic  scale  the  wonders -fof  a  pantomime. 
After  the  great  earthquake  of  Quito  in  1797, 
many  whom  the  earthquake  surprised  in  the 
town  of  Riobamba  were  found  as  corpses  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  separated  by  a  river  from  the 
place,  and  several  hundred  feet  higher  than 
the  site  of  the  town.  The  place  was  shown 
to  Humboldt  where  the  whole  furniture  of  one 
house  was  found  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
another^  and  it  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  it  had  sunk  into  the  earth  at 
one  spot,  and  been,  disgorged  at  that  other. 
In  Calabria,  1783,  whole  estates  were  literally 
shuffled,  so  that,  for  example,  a  plantation  of 
mulberry-trees  was  set  down  in  the  middle 
of  a  cornfield,  and  a  field  of  lupines  was  re- 
moved into  the  middle  of  a  vineyard.  For 
several  years  after,  lawsuits  were  actively 
carried  on  in  the  courts  of  Naples  to  reclaim 
landed  property  thus  bodily  conveyed,  with- 
out legal  forms,  from  one  man  to  another. 
Who  can  wonder  that  people  who  thus  see 
what  Englishmen  emphatically  call  real  prop- 
erty flying  like  shadows  before  their  eyes, 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  great  Earth- 
shaker  in  paroxysms  of  fear  and  superstition  ? 
But  it  is  not  only  superstition  which  these 
terrible  phenomena  contrive  to  elicit.  If 
Catholic  countries  did  not  happen  to  have  two 
or  three  specially  holy  days  in  every  week,  it 
would  be  rather  curious  that  the  most  memor- 
able earthquakes  have  so  often  surprised  the 
crowds  kneeling  in  their  churches  and  cathe- 
drals, so  that  the  rocking  earth  has  availed 
itself,  as  it  were,  of  the  picturesque  piety  of 
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the  masses  to  bury  them  in  hosts  among  the 
sacred  ruina.  The  great  Lisbon  earthquake, 
in  1755,  which  buried  or  destroyed  some  six- 
ty thousand  persons  in  a  few  minutes,  oc- 
curred on  "  All  Saints'  Day,"  a  high  festival 
among  the  Portuguese  ;  and  every  altar  was 
blazing  with  wax  tapers,  when  the  sun  grew 
dim,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition  fell  in. 
The  conflagration  which  succeeded  the  earth- 
quake was  thus  directly  due  to  the  universal 
ritual  illumination.  The  less  fatal,  but  al- 
most more  scenic  catastrophe,  in  Caraccas,  the 
capital  of  Venezuela,  on  the  26th  March, 
1812,  occurred  on  Holy  Thursday.  The 
priestly  processions  were  just  about  to  start, 
and  "  the  crowds  assembled  in  the  churches 
were  so  numerous  that  between  three  and  four 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  crushed 
by  the  downfall  of  their  vaulted  roofs. ' '  And 
the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  was 
naturally  enough  that  of  a  religious  rather 
than  of  an  earthly  catastrophe  :  "  People 
applied  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  those  re- 
ligious duties,  which,  in  their  opinion,  were 
most  fitted  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
Many  assembled,  and  passed  through  the 
eh'eets  in  processions  singing  funeral  hymns  ; 
others,  thrown  into  a  state  of  distraction  by 
these  calamities,  confessed  their  sins  aloud  in 
the  streets  ;  numerous  marriages  were  con- 
tracted between  persons  who  for  many  years 
had  neglected  to  sanction^  their  union  by  the 
sacerdotal  benediction  ;  children  found  par- 
ents by  whom  they  had  not  been  acknowl- 
edged up  to  that  time  ;  restitutions  were 
promised  by  persons  who  had  never  been  ac- 
cused of  fraud  or  theft ;  families,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  estranged  from  one  an- 
other by  enmity  and  hatred,  were  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  tie  of  common  suffering."  And 
this  summer  in  Manilla,  the  fearful  earth- 
quake similarly  found  the  population  on  its 
knees,  on  the  eve  of  the  Fete  de  Dieu.  The 
prayers  of  thousands  appeared  to  be  answered 
hy  the  sudden  crashing  of  the  masonry  and 
collapse  of  the  earth .  ' '  After  dressing , ' '  says 
an  eye-witness,  who  describes  what  he  saw  in 
All  the  Year  Round  of  last  week,  "  I  walked 
slowly  homeward,  and,  having  to  pass  near 
the  cathedral,  I  went  in.  Being  the  eve  of 
the  Fete  Dieu  I  found  it  crowded  with  wor- 
shippers. Men  and  women  of  every  hue  of 
color  were  mingled  with  children  whose  fairer 
skins  contrasted  strongly  with  that  of  the 
elders,  especially  those  whose  parents  were 


Europeans.  There  is  at  all  times  a  striking 
devoutness  displayed  in  the  churches,  but  this 
struck  me  especially  on  this  evening,  no  doubt 
because  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
How  many  were  in  the  building  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  number  was  very  great,  for  though 
the  cathedral  was  exceedingly  large,  I  could 
not  see  a  space  large  enough  for  a  single  ad- 
ditional person  beyond  a  few  feet  from  the 
door  by  which  I  entered.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  number  present,  from  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  there  were  not  less 
than  twenty-five  priests  officiating  in  different 
parts  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  air  was  so 
bad  that  I  did  not  remain  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes,  though  the  service  had  not 
long  begun."  ■ 

Not  many  minutes  after,  the  same  spectator 
returned  to  the  spot  where  the  cathedral  had 
stood.  Not  a  dozen  people,  he  thinks,  had 
escaped  out  of  the  building  before  it  came 
crushing  down  upon  the  two  or  three  thou- 
sand which  its  walls  alone  must  have  con- 
tained. The  scene  to  which  he  was  witness 
was  one  of  no  common  order.  "  When  I 
reached  the  ruins,"  he  says,  "  men  and 
women  were  already  working  at  those  parts 
where  appearances  indicated  the  possibility  of 
most  speedily  reaching  bodies.  The  largest 
group  was  collected  round  a  chapel,  a  small 
portion  of  which  was  upheld  by  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  a  beam  had  fallen.  Women 
were  sobbing,  and  men  were  listening  anx- 
iously at  a  small  opening,  where  a  window 
had  formerly  been.  .  .  .  Faint  groans  issued 
from  it,  and  I  could  hear  a  voice — that  of  a 
girl,  I  thought,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  choristers* — asking  piteously  for  help  and 
deliverance.  Then  a  low  but  deep  bass  voice, 
doubtless  that  of  the  priest  who  was  oflBci- 
ating  at  the  time  of  the  calamity,  uttered 
the  well-known  words,  '  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
for  they  rest  from  their  labors.'  As  these 
words  came  forth,  those  outside  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears,  which  was  soon  choked,  in 
order  that  they  might  hear  if  the  voice  spoke 
again.  There  were  some  deep  groans,  appar- 
ently wrung  from  the  speaker  I)y  intense  pain, 
and  then  the  same  voice  spoke  in  a  calm  and 
even  tone,  as  though  addressing  a  congrega- 
tion, '  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 

*  He  was  dug  out  alive  seven  or  eight  hours  after- 
wards. 
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archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God.'  Si- 
lence followed  for  some  minutes,  and  then  a 
deep  voice  came  forth  which  was  so  low  that 
only  I  and  a  few  others  near  the  hole  could 
hear  it,  *  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit,  and  with  the  utterance  of  those 
words  of  faith  and  prayer  the  spirit  must  have 
left  the  tortured  body,  for  not  a  sound  was 
heard  after  this,  except  the  piteous  prayers 
of  a  child."  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  sub- 
limer  instance  of  the  faith  which,  encounter- 
ing in  His  own  visible  person  the  awful  Earth- 
shaker  and  destroyer,  can  see  in  Him  nothing 
but  the  Eternal  Rock  of  stability  and  of  peace. 
The  voice  comes  in  the  earthquake,  but  the 
earthquake  does  but  disguise  to  the  priest's 
glazing  eyes  the  still  small  voice  which  bids 
him  rest  from  his  labors.  It  reminds  him 
only  of  that  greater  earthquake  which  rent  in 
twain  the  veil  of  the  Temple,  when  a  deeper 
dismay  was  vanquished,  and  a  greater  work 
was  finished. 

Thero  is  something  profoundly  impressive 
about  the  manner  in  which  this  poor  Spanish 
priest  encountered  the  horror  of  such  a  situa- 
tion. The  kind  of  faith  which  great  catastro- 
phes are  apt  to  inspire  is  something  very  differ- 
ent, indeed,  from  this  priest's.  For  that  is,  as 
Mr.  Buckle  teaches,  a  poor,  superstitious  sort 
of  thing,  impeding  civilization  and  paralyz- 
ins:  the  human  confidence  which  is  the  root  of 
all  industry  and  energy.  But  the  religious 
use  of  great  catastrophes  is  not  to  inspire 


faith,  but  to  call  out^ind  bring  to  light  what 
is  already  inspired, — to  shake  not  merely  the 
earthly  supports,  but  all  the  external  scaffold- 
ins:  of  the  mind,  and  throw  it  back  on  its  true 
nakedness  or  its  true  strength.  There  are, 
probably,  crises  for  most  men  and  all  nations 
in  which  God  appears  somewhat  as  the  God 
of  earthquakes,  shaking  everything  which  is 
not  at  the  very  centre  of  their  life  to  its  foun- 
dations, and  solving  pretty  decisively  for 
them  the  problem  whether  they  have  any- 
thing to  lean  on  or  not.  Are  there  many, 
even  of  our  more  "  enlightened"  faith,  as  we 
truly  call  it,  who  would  be  found  firm  on  the 
living  Rock  when  the  earth  seemed  melting 
away  beneath  their  feet,  and  every  vestige  of 
human  aid  and  support,  and  graceful  associ- 
ation, and  emblematic  promise  had  been  scat- 
tered into  ruins,  and  they  could  hear,  through 
pain  and  the  darkness  and  the  suffocating 
air,  nothing  but  groans  of  terror  and  cries  for 
help?  Was  there  any  voice  as  tranquil 
raised  to  the  crowd  of  miners  who,  for  nearly 
a  week,  were  dying  in  liope  of  succor  in  the 
Hartley  Colliery  ?  It  is  seldom  that  the  God 
of  earthquakes,  when  he  has  shattered  all  the 
artificial  growths  of  association  which  we  mis- 
take for  faith,  finds  at  the  kernel  of  the  soul 
that  spirit,  one  clear  glimpse  of  which  by  other 
men  turns  the  most  destructive  and  negative 
of  outward  calamities  into  the  most  creative 
act  of  divine  love. 


Mr.  a.  W.  Bennett  will  publish  early  in  the 
approaching  season  a  second  volume  of  "  Hew- 
itt's Ruined  Abbeys  and  Castles  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  illustrated  with  photographs — 
one  of  its  chief  features  being  Kenil worth  Castle  ; 
a  volume  of  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Descriptions 
of  the  scenery  of  the  English  Lake  Country, 
also  illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  scenery 
described,  a  companion  volume  to  Scott's  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  published  by  him  last  year  ;  and 
a  new  tale  by  Mary  Howitt,  entitled  '♦  Mrs. 
Rudd's  Grandchildren,"  forming  a  fresh  volume 
of  "  Howitt's  Juvenile  Series." 


Alexander  Selkirk's  name  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  De  Foe's  noble  creation  of  "  Robinson 
Crusoe."    We  may  therefore  record  that  a  Scotch 


warehouseman  of  the  name  of  Hutchinson,  in 
Warwick  Street,  Regent  Street,  has  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  two  Selkirk  relics, 
the  cup  and  the  chest.  The  former,  which  is 
made  of  cocoa-nut,  rudely  carved,  was  put  upon 
a  stalk  and  mounted  with  silver  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  so  almost  loses  its  identity  and  inter- 
est ;  but  the  latter  is  a  curiously  dovetailed  piece 
of  ingenious  workmanship  by  the  *'  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed."  These  relics,  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Selkirk's  de- 
scendants in  Largo,  Fifeshire,  where  he  was  born. 


What  is  a  Fog  ?  Professor  Tyndall  says  it  is 
a  cloud  resting  upon  the  earth  ;  and  he  defines, 
also,  a  cumulus  "  as  the  visible  capital  of  an  in- 
visible column." 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MR.  HAWTHORNE  ON  ENGLAND.* 
There  are  very  few  living  men,  except  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  who  could  write  two  volumes 
upon  English  places  and  things  without  mak- 
ing them  intolerably  dull.  Even  in  this 
book,  full  of  graceful  sentiment  and  delicate 
fancy  as  it  is,  crowded  with  sentences  the 
mere  harmonious  cadence  of  which  makes 
them  a  pleasure  almost  apart  from  their 
meaning,  and  whose  meaning  has  the  fanci- 
ful kind  of  beauty  which  we  see  in  the  tinted 
clouds  of  sunset — even  in  the  midst  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  subtle  and  airy  criticisms  on 
English  scenes,  we  waken  up  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  more  vivid  pleasure  when  he  conde- 
scends to  some  of  the  many  fair  but  pungent 
sarcasms  on  English  manners  with  which  he 
etrows  his  half-dreamy  and  half-vigilant  com- 
ments. It  is  like  the  pleasure  of  the  prince 
in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  when  he  comes 
across  a  grain  or  two  of  cayenne  in  the  subtle 
and  delicate,  but  otherwise  slightly  monoto- 
nous, flavor  of  the  cream  tarts.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's artistic  eye  probably  recognizes  the 
value  of  this  vital  element  in  his  literary  fan- 
cies, and  without  opportunity  for  its  use  would 
never  have  undertaken  to  produce  two  volumes 
on  the  old  churches,  cathedrals,  quaint  vil- 
lages, and  other — to  his  eye — grotesque  inher- 
itances to  which  the  England  of  to-day  is  heir. 
For  our  own  parts,  instead  of  being  inclined 
to  take  offence  at  his  sparing  use  of  sarcasm, 
we  could  have  enjoyed  a  good  deal  more  of  its 
pleasant  stimulus,  being  quite  aware  not  only 
that  many  of  his  caustic  touches  are  deserved, 
but  that  even  when  they  are  least  so,  they 
are  but  set-offs  against  English  prestige, 
which  the  sensitive  patriotism  of  the  Ameri- 
can obliges  him  to  put  down  and  make  much 
of,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  own 
branch  of  the  English  stock  has  surpassed  the 
parent  stem  in  life  and  beauty.  We  could 
wish  Mr.  Hawthorne  had  oftener  indulored  in 
these  racy  and  pertinent  reflections  in  which 
our  own  countrymen  —  with  more  or  less 
humor,  according  to  the  individuality  of  the 
writer,  but,  rarely  indeed,  with  so  much 
good  taste  and  self-restraint, — have  so  freely 
indulged  in  visiting  America  ;  and  we  should 
be  ashamed,  indeed,  if  Englishmen  could  not 
take  in  good  part  the  sly  laughter  or,  perhaps, 
now  and  then,  bitter  sarcasm  which  our  com- 

*"Our  Old  Home."    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Two  volumes^    Smith  and  Elder. 


fortable  self-esteem,  occasional  dulness,  and 
frequent  superficial  moroseness  draw  from 
him.  We  feel  more  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
him  on  party-American  than  on  English 
grounds.  We  certainly  cannot  think  the 
better  of  his  judgment  that  he  still  takes 
every  possible  pains  to  mark  his  admiration 
for  the  "  statesmanship  "  of  his  friend,  the  late 
President  Franklin  Pierce.  That  that  pur- 
blind instrument  of  the  great  Southern  party 
had  Southern  statesmen  at  his  back,  amply 
justifying  Mr.  Hawthorne's  significant  eulo- 
gium  on  their  administrative  ability  and  im- 
plied sarcasms  on  the  men  now  in  power,  that 
"  God  had  not  denied  us  an  administration 
of  statesmen  ^/ten,"  we  are  well  aware.  But 
that,  looking  back  at  General  Pierce's  admin- 
istration by  the  light  of  recent  events,  Mr. 
Hawthorne  should  feel  anything  but  the  bit- 
terest shame  at  having  pleaded  the  cause  of 
one  whose  only  political  claim  to  the  presi- 
dency was  grounded  on  his  servility  to  the 
champions  and  the  cause  of  slavery,  and,  as 
we  "now  know,  of  secession,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  understand.  However,  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
political  ties  are  no  affairs  of  ours.  We  al- 
lude to  them  only  because  he  takes  some  pains 
in  this  book  to  prove  that  he  still  regards  his 
electioneering  little ' '  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce ' ' 
without  the  shame  and  regret  which,  as  a 
politician,  we  think  he  ought  to  indulge,  and 
which  even  as  a  literary  man  he  has  no  reason 
to  repress. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  has  always  had  a  very  keen 
sense  of  the  imaginative  value  of  a  long  his- 
torical  past,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  matter,  of  actual,  visible 
monuments  of  such  a  past  existing  on  the 
very  scenes  and  in  the  face  of  the  living  pres- 
ent. We  doubt  if  any  nation  can  really  be 
great  all  at  once  ;  it  must  have  at  least  a  vast 
deal  more  conscious  power  if  it  acts  in  the 
spirit  of  a  glorious  past,  than  if  it  can  only 
extemporize  anxiously  and  doubtfully  the 
true  national  attitude  of  the  moment.  But 
why  thfe  Americans  should  not  put  in  their 
claim  to  our  common  historical  inheritance 
simply  because  they  have  abandoned  to  us 
the  physical  monuments  of  the  past,  and  have 
transferred  themselves  to  a  new  theatre  of 
events,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see.  The  dramatic 
unities  would  seem  to  have  a  vital  truth,  after 
all,  if  a  nation  can  so  intimately  feel  that  a 
complete  change  of  scene  breaks  the  conti- 
nuity of  its  historic  life. 
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Mr.  Hawthorne,  however,  Bcarcely  seems 
to  admit  this.  In  the  very  title  of  his  book, 
and  throughout  its  substance,  he  seems  to 
divide  the  imaginative  claim  to  a  historic  past 
somewhat  unfairly  between  the  two  nations, 
leaving  us  all  the  weariness  and  stupidity  of 
a  burden  of  centuries,  and  claiming  for  his 
own  countrymen  all  the  refining  influences  of 
national  memory,  without  any  of  the  disa- 
greeable dead  weight  of  national  responsibil- 
ity. The  "  Old  Home,"  is,  in  fact,  to  the 
American  nation  just  what  an  ancestral  hall 
is  to  the  younger  branch  of  a  great  family, 
which  has  gone  forth  thence  to  found  its  own 
fortunes  in  the  world.  They  recall  the  stately 
deeds  of  the  old  stock  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure, but  throw  oif  ail  the  oppression  of  its 
.  meanness  and  its  crimes.  Their  connection 
therewith  is  just  slight  enough  to  choose 
whatever  they  like  from  among  the  tradi- 
tions to  connect  with  their  name,  and  to 
speak  of  what  they  do  not  like  with  a  foreign 
air,  as  the  unfortunate  ancestral  traditions 
of  the  elder  branch.  Thus,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
tells  us,  that  the  Englishman  "  likes  to  feel 
the  weight  of  all  the  past  upon  his  back ; 
and,  moreover,  the  antiquity  that  overbur- 
dens him  has  taken  root  in  his  being,'and  has 
grown  to  be  rather  a  hump  than  a  pack,  so 
that  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  it  without 
tearing  his  whole  structure  to  pieces.  In  my 
judgment,  as  he  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
comfortable  under  the  mouldy  accretion,  he 
had  better  stumble  on  with  it  as  long  as  he 
can.  He  presents  a  spectacle  which  is  by  no 
means  without  its  charms  for  a  disinterested 
and  unencumbered  observer."  Surely,  it  is 
a  little  unfair  to  an  American  critic  to  speak 
of  himself  as  the  "  unencumbered  observer." 
If  England  has  a  large  hump  of  tradition  on 
her  back,  like  the  dromedary,  America  has 
two  smaller  ones,  like  the  camel, — one  "  ac- 
creted "  before  the  emigration,  and  one  of 
transatlantic  growth.  Which  is  the  least 
burdened  by  its  load  Mr.  Hawthorne  well 
knows.  The  dromedary  is  the  fleet  steed, 
which  goes  on  swiftly  with  the  pioneer,  while 
the  camel  plods  with  the  heavy  goods  behind. 

With  an  "  intuition  "  of  the  past  so  vivid 
as  he  shows  everywhere  in  this  book,  we  can- 
not allow  ]Mr.  Hawthorne  to  repudiate  its  re- 
sponsibilities because  he  happens  to  have 
moved  (like  millions  of  stay-at-home  English- 
men) out  of  the  immediate  scene  of  hoar  an- 
tiquity into  a  more  modern  world.    Indeed, 


we  doubt  whether,  in  fact,  the  "  burden  of 
the  past,  "  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  calls  it,  is 
near  so  keenly  felt  by  those  for  whom  the 
past  still  partially  lives  in  the  present,  as  by 
those  whose  institutions  ignore,  while  their 
hearts  and  habits  acknowledge  it.  With  us 
the  past,  no  doubt,  partly  obsolete,  is,  so  fiir 
as  it  i&  alive  at  all,  a  part  of  the  actual  life 
of  to-day,  and,  therefore,  no  more  a  burden 
to  the  imagination  than  any  other  part  of  our 
living  organization.  The  burden  is  felt  only 
when  the  past  has  impressed  a  tendency  which 
the  present  is  compelled  to  resist.  When  a 
plant  which  has  been  trained'to-dimb  against 
a  tree  or  wall  reaches  its  highest  summit, 
casts  out  its  new  shoots  into  the  unsupport- 
ing  air,  and  is  obliged  to  creep  downwards 
again  towards  the  foot,  no  doubt,  there  is 
a  "  solution  of  continuity  "  which  makes  the 
previous  habit  of  the  plant  a  "  burden  "to 
it, — but  when  there  is  no  break  of  this 
kind,  and  each  stage  of  the  organism  may 
fairly  be  said  to  stand  upon  the  previous 
stage,  the  past  is  no  more  a  burden  than  the 
firm  earth  which  lies  beneath  us.  Mr.  Haw-, 
thorne  clearly  recognizes  in  the  American 
nation  this  unappeasable  regret  which  alone 
renders  the  past  anything  but  a  support.  It 
is  a  noble  and  graceful  sentiment,  but  as  a 
taunt  it  recoils  upon  himself. 

The  book  has  plenty  of  other  good-hu- 
mored sarcasms,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  less 
easy  to  extract  the  sting,  but  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  bear  it.  The  passage,  already  famous,  • 
on  the  English  dowager  with  "  awful  pon- 
derosity of  frame,  not  pulpy  like  the  looser 
development  of  our  few  fat  women,  but  mas- 
sive with  solid  beef  and  streaky  tallow,  so 
that  (though  struggling  manfully  with  the 
idea)  you  inevitably  think  of  her  as  made  up 
of  steaks  and  sirloins,"  is  full  of  point  and 
humor.  What  can  be  happier  than  the  fol- 
lowing?— "  When  she  walks,  her  advance  is 
elephantine.  When  she  sits  down,  it  is  on  a 
great  round  space  of  her  Maker's  footstool, 
where  she  looks  as  if  nothing  could  ever 
move  her."  Mr.  Hawthorne  evidently  thinks 
that  something  like  this  was  the  allusion 
when  the  Psalmist  reported  the  "  round 
earth  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved," 
though  the  British  dowager  can  scarcely 
have  then  been  invented  to  glue  the  foot- 
stool down.  Yet  the  American  critic  is 
not  insensible  to  the  brighter  side  of  Brit- 
ish beauty.    "  An  English  maiden  in  heri 
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teens  "  he  Bays,  "  though  very  seldom  bo  '  amusing  fancy  become  a  little  tame  and 
pretty  as  our  own  damsels,  possesses,  to  say  listless  in  dwelling  so  long,  as  they  do,  on 
the  truth,  a  certain  charm  of  half-blossom,  \  mere  iJmir/s,  however  old.  Yet  he  has  a 
and  delicately  folded  leaves,  and  tender  wo-  \  sense  of  thinffs,  too,  which  few  literary  men 
manhood,  shielded  by  maidenly  reserves,  !  can  equal.  It  might  have  been  said  of  him 
with  which,  somehow  or  other,  our  Ameri-  that — 
can  girls  fail  to  adorn  themselves  during  an 
appreciable  moment.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
English  violet  should  grow  into  such  an 
outrageously  developed  peony  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  I  wonder  whether  a 
middle-aged  husband  ought  to  be  considered 
as  legally  married  to  all  the  accretions  that 
have  overgi'own  the  slenderness  of  his  bride 
since  he  led  her  to  the  altar,  and  which 
make  her  so  much  more  than  he  ever  bar- 
gained for.  Is  it  not  a  sounder  view  of  the 
case  that  the  matrimonial  bond  cannot  be 
held  to  include  the  three-fourths  of  the  wife 
that  had  no  existence  when  the  ceremony 
was  performed?"  Mr.  Hawthorne,  as  an 
artist,  feels  the  retrograde  nature  of  a  living 
process  which,  instead  of  gradually  setting 
free  the  statue  from  the  block  in  which  it  is, 
•according  to  the  artistic  theory,  somewhere 
imprisoned,  begins  with  the  statue  and  ends 
with  sealing  it  up  in  a  block.  Perhaps  he 
may  derive  comfort  as  a  man  from  Mrs. 
Browning's  suggestion,  that  "  youth,  with 
its  beauty  and  grace,  would  seem  bestowed 
on  us  for  some  such  reason  as  to  make  us 
partly  endurable  till  we  have  time  for  really 
becoming  so  without  their  aid, — when  they 
leave  us."  Many  a  face,  "massive  with 
Bolid  beef  and  streaky  tallow,"  which  inevi- 
tably reminds  you  of  "  steaks  and  sirloins  " 
will  have  a  good  hearty  laugh  over  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's description,  where  the  violet-eyed 
maiden  would  resent  the  least  imputation  on 
her  beauty.  But  if  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  mis- 
chievous on  the  British,  he  is  not  less  amus- 
ing sometimes  in  hits  at  his  own  countrymen. 
His  description  of  his  own  troubles  at  the 
Liverpool  consulate,  when  deputations  of 
Yankees  would  come  simply  to  put  him 
through  his  paces  as  their  principal  consul, 
choosing  a  chairman  apparently  outside  his 
door,  and  then  subjecting  him  to  a  stiff  cross- 
examination  from  that  worthy,  who  adrcssed 
him  as  "  My  consul,"  is  exceedingly  enter- 
taining. But  we  must  take  to  heart  the 
parts  intended  for  our  improvement,  and 
leave  this  admirable  first  chapter  for  discus- 
.fiion  across  the  water. 

Even  Mr.  Hawthorne's  delicate  humor  and 


**  His  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  his  the  silence  and  the  calm, 
Of  mute  insensate  things  ; " 

for  he  has  a  way  of  letting  his  fancy  settle 
on  them,  and  leisurely  creep  over  them  like 
an  old  moss,  till  it  takes  off  their  exact  shape 
and  influence.  Here,  for  instance,  is  his  no- 
tion of  the  efifect  produced  upon  him  by  the 
crumbling  architectural  beauties  of  the  out- 
side of  Litchfield  Cathedral : — 

"Everywhere  there  were  empty  niches 
where  statues  had  been  thrown  down,  and 
here  and  there  a  statue  still  lingered  in  its 
niche  ;  and  over  the  chief  entrance,  and  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
building,  was  a  row  of  angels,  sainted  per- 
sonages, martyrs,  and  kings,  sculptured  in 
reddish  stone.  Being  much  corroded  by 
the  moist  English  atmosphere,  during  four  or 
five  hundred  winters  that  they  had  stood 
there,  these  benign  and  majestic  figures  per- 
versely put  me  in  mind  of  the  appearance 
of  a  sugar  image,  after  a  child  has  been  hold- 
ing it  in  his  mouth  The  venerable  infant 
Time  has  evidently  found  them  sweet  mor- 


This  kind  of  power  of  entering  into  the 
nature  of  places  and  things  is  a  very  marked 
one  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's,  so  that  we  some- 
times think  he  might  produce  quite  as  good 
"  intuitions"  concerning  the  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  inorganic  nature  as  of  our  English 
past.  It  is  the  principal  charm  of  this  book 
which,  except  a  very  happy  episode  on  Miss 
Laura  Bacon,  the  Shaksperian  philosopher, 
whose  book  Mr.  Hawthorne  could  not  read, 
but  is  very  angry  with  us  for  not  both  read- 
ing and  admiring,  a  fine  chapter  on  Dr. 
Johnson's  penance  in  Uttoxeter,  the  account 
of  his  consulate  before  referred  to,  and  a 
very  humorous  description  of  our  civic  ban- 
quets, is  so  entirely  occupied  with  localities 
as  to  be  exceedingly  dull  in  any  one  else's 
hands.  He,  however,  has  the  art  of  half 
transforming  himself  into  a  sleepy  place, 
keeping,  however,  just  the  slightest  possible 
flavor  of  intellectual  malice  about  him  as  he 
creeps  about  describing  how  slow  it  is,  which 
invigorates  and  refreshes  the  imagination  of 
the  reader. 
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The  lord  mayor  whom  he  has  immortal- 
ized in  his  last  chapter,  when  he  coupled  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  name  quite  unexpectedly  with 
a  toast,  with  true  civic  address  panegyrized 
the  American  consul's  "  literary  and  com- 
mercial attainments,"  a  compliment  of  which 
Mr.  Hawthorne  very  fairly  makes  good  fun. 
But  the  lord  mayor  was  not  so  far  wrong. 
Few  literary  men  ever  possessed  a  more  envi- 
able faculty  of  making  capital  out  of  small 
events  and  putting  it  out  to  usury  success- 
fully,— which  is,  we  suppose,  a  commercial 
faculty,  though  it  is  used  in  literature.  For 
instance,  the  aforesaid  incident  gives  Mr. 
Hawthorne  a  most  happy  occasion  for  a  hu- 
morous, stately,  and  even  dramatic  fall  of 
the  curtain  on  these  sketches.  Let  our  read- 
ers judge  for  themselves  : — 

"  As  soon  as  the  lord  mayor  began  to 
speak,  I  rapped  upon  my  mind,  and  it  gave 
Yorth  a  hollow  sound,  being  absolutely  empty 
of  appropriate  ideas.  I  never  thought  of 
listening  to  the  speech,  because  I  knew  it  all 
beforehand  in  twenty  repetitions  from  other 
lips,  and  was  aware  that  it  would  not  offer  a 
single  suggestive  point.  In  this  dilemma,  I 
turned  to  one  of  my  three  friends,  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  knew  to  possess  an  enviable  flow 
of  silver  speech,  and  obtested  him,  by  what- 
ever he  deemed  holiest,  to  give  me  at  least  an 
available  thought  or  two  to  start  with,  and, 
once  afloat,  I  would  trust  to  my  guardian 
angel  for  enabling  me  to  flounder  ashore 
again.  He  advised  me  to  begin  with  some 
remarks  complimentary  to  the  lord  mayor, 
and  expressive  of  the  hereditary  reverence  in 


which  his  office  was  held — at  least  my  friend 
thought  that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  giving 
his  lordship  this  little  sugar-plum,  whether 
quite  the  fact  or  no — was  held  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritan  forefathers.  Thence, 
if  I  liked,  getting  flexible  with  the  oil  of  my 
own  eloquence,  I  might  easily  slide  off  into 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  America,  to  which  his 
lordship  had  made  such  weighty  allusion. 
Seizing  this  handful  of  straw  with  a  death- 
r;rip,  and  bidding  my  three  friends  bury  me 
honorably,  I  got  upon  my  legs  to  save  both 
countries,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  ta- 
bles roared  and  thundered  at  me,  and  sud- 
denly were  silent  again.  But,  as  I  have 
never  happened  to  stand  in  a  position  of 
greater  dignity  or  peril,  I  deem  it  a  strat- 
agem of  sage  policy  here  to  close  these 
sketches,  leaving  myself  still  erect  in  so  he- 
roic an  attitude." 

And  thus  Mr.  Hawthorne  remains  forever 
in  our  minds  in  the  truly  ' '  statuesqe  ' '  atti- 
tude which  he  denies  to  us  poor  Englishmen, 
facing  Gog  and  Magog  and  the  man  in  armor 
and  the  English  nobility  and  the  assembled 
aldermen  and  his  treacherous  enemy,  the  lord 
mayor  himself,  about  to  win  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  oratory,  but  withholding 
from  us  the  secret  of  its  glories.  It  is  a 
striking  attitude  and  a  memorable  scene, 
which  will  remain  burned  into  our  imagina- 
tion almost  as  long  as  the  Scarlet  Letter 
which  his  genius  has  so  effectually  branded 
into  it. 


From  a  letter  dated  August  17th  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  Mr.  Hackett,  the  tragedian,  we 
glean  the  President's  critical  opinion  upon  some 
of  Shakspeare's  plays.  "  Some  of  Shakspeare's 
plays,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  never  read  ;  while 
others  I  have  gone  over  perhaps  as  frequently  as 
any  professional  reader.  Among  the  latter  are 
♦Lear,'  '  Richard  III.,'  '  Henry  VIIL'  'Ham- 
let,' and  especially  ♦  Macbeth.'  I  think  none 
equals  '  Macbeth.'  It  is  wonderful.  Unlike  you 
gentlemen  of  the  profession,  I  think  the  solilo- 
quy in  '  Hamlet '  commencing,  '  Oh,  my  offence 
is  rank,'  surpasses  that  commencing,  '  To  be  or 
not  to  be.'  But  pardon  this  small  attempt  at 
criticism.  I  should  like  to  hear  you  pronounce 
the  opening  speech  of  '  Richard  HI.'  " 


Messrs.  Strahan  and  Company  are  prepaiv 
ing  for  publication  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Labors  of  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,"  by  his  sons  ; 
"  Select  Writings  of  Edward  Ining  "  edited  by 
his  nephew,  the  Rev.  G.  Carlyie  ;  and  "  A  Sis- 
ter's Bye-Hours,"  by  Miss  Jean  Ingelow. 


M.  Felix  Ribeyre,  the  editor  of  the  Consti- 
tutionnel,  has  in  press,  •'  Histoii'e  Politique, 
Militaire,  et  Pittoresque  de  la  Guerre  du  Mex- 
ique,"  compiled  from  official  documents.  It 
will  form  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  about  three 
hundred  pages,  and  will  be  illustrated,  by  way 
of  frontispiece,  with  a  steel  engraving  of  the 
portrait  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  FrenclL 
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From  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 
THE  REV.  H.  W.  BEECHER  AT  MANCHESTER. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  Friday,  Oct.  9,  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  according 
to  announcement,  "  to  welcome  the  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  on  his  public  appearance  in  this 
country."  The  hall  was  extremely  crowded, 
and  there  were  probably  six  thousand  persons 
present.  It  was  supposed,  from  the  paper 
war  of  placards  for  the  last  fortnight,  that 
the  meeting  might  be  disturbed  by  partisans 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Arrangements 
had,  therefore,  been  made  for  the  prompt 
suppression  of  disorder  ;  and  notices  to  that 
effect  were  posted  about  the  room .  The  chair 
was  taken  at  half-past  six,  by  JNIr.  Francis 
Taylor.  At  the  same  time  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Beecher,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bazely, 
M.P.,  and  some  prominent  members  of  the 
Union  and  Emancipation  Society,  was  the 
signal  for  enthusiastic  and  repeated  cheering. 
Padre  Gavazzi  was  in  one  of  the  reserved 
seats  below  the  platform.  The  first  row  was 
occupied  by  forty  of  the  students  of  the  Lan- 
cashire Independent  College. 

Mr.  Greening  having  read  an  address  to 
Mr,  Beecher  on  behalf  of  the  Union  and 
Emancipation  Society,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher 
turned  to  the  audience  to  sp^ak,  but  for  sciv- 
eral  minutes  he  was  prevented  by  deafening 
cheers,  followed  by  a  few  hisses,  which  only 
provoked  a  renewed  outburst  of  applause. 

Mr.  Beecher  then  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  The  address  which 
you  have  kindly  presented  to  me  contains 
matters  both  personal  and  national  (inter- 
ruption). My  friends,  we  will  have  a  whole 
night  session  but  we  will  be  heard  !  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  have  not  come  to  England  to  be 
surprised  that  those  men  whose  cause  cannot 
bear  the  light  are  afraid  of  free  speech 
(cheers) .  I  have  had  practice  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years  in  the  presence  of  mobs  and 
riots,  opposing  those  very  men  whose  repre- 
sentatives now  attejnpt  to  forestall  free  speech 
(hear) .  Little  by  little,  I  doubt  not,  I  shall 
be  permitted  to  speak  to-night  (hear) .  Little 
by  little  I  have  been  permitted  in  my  own 
country  to  speak,  until  at  last  the  day  has 
come  there  when  nothing  but  the  utterance 
of  speech  for  freedom  is  popular  (cheers). 
You  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  me  as  one 
connected  with  the  great  cause  of  progress  in 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  I  covet  no  higher 
honor  than  to  have  my  name  joined  as  one 


among  the  list  of  that  great  company  of  noble 
Englishmen  from  whom  we  derived  our  doc- 
trines of  liberty  (cheers).  For  although  I 
understand  there  is  some  opposition  to  what 
are  called  American  ideas,  what  are  these 
American  ideas  ?  The  seed-corn  we  got  in 
England  (hear)  ;  and  if,  on  a  larger  sphere, 
and  under  circumstances  of  unobstruction, 
we  have  reared  mightier  sheaves,  every  sheaf 
contains  the  grain  that  has  made  old  Eng- 
land rich  for  a  hundred  years  (great  cheer- 
ing) .  I  am  also  not  a  little  gratified  that  my 
first  appearance  to  speak  on  secular  topics  in 
England  is  in  this  goodly  town  of  Manches- 
ter, for  I  had  rather  have  praise  from  men 
who  understand  the  quality  praised,  than 
from  those  who  speak  at  hazard  and  with 
little  acquaintance  with  the  subject  (hear). 
And  where  else,  more  than  in  these  great 
central  portions  of  England,  have  the  doc- 
trines of  human  rights  been  battled  for,  and* 
where  else,  have  there  been  gained  for  them 
nobler  victories  than  here  ?  (Cheers.)  It  is 
not  indiscriminate  praise  therefore  ;  you  know 
what  you  talk  about.  You  have  had  prac- 
tice in  these  doctrines  yourselves,  and  to  be 
praised  by  those  who  are  illustrious  is  praise 
indeed  (cheers) .  Allusion  has  been  made  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen — a  cautionary  allusion, 
a  kind  of  deference  evidently  paid  to  so.ine 
supposed  feeling — an  allusion  has  been  made 
to  words  or  deeds  of  mine  that  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  offensive  to  Englishmen  (hear). 
I  cannot  say  how  that  may  be.  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  never  thought,  in  the  midst  of 
this  mighty  struggle,  which  has  taxed  every 
power  and  energy  in  our  land  ("  Oh,"  and 
cheers) — I  have  never  stopped  to  measure 
and  to  think  whether  ray  words  spoken  for 
truth  and  fidelity  to  duty  would  be  liked  in 
this  shape  or  in  that  shape,  by  one  or  another 
person  (cheers).  I  have  had  one  simple, 
honest  purpose,  which  I  have  pursued  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  public  life,  and  that  was 
with  all  the  strength  that  God  has  given  me 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
weak  in  my  own  country  (cheers) .  And  if, 
in  the  height  and  heat  of  conflict  some  words 
have  been  over  sharp,  and  some  positions 
have  been  taken  heedlessly,  are  you  the  men 
to  call  me  to  account?  (Hear.)  What  if 
some  exquisite  French  dancing-master  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  battle,  where  some  Rich- 
ard Ca3ur  de  Leon  swung  his  axe,  and  criti- 
cised him,  by  saying  that  it  "  violated  the 
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propriety  of  the  dancing-room  in  the  midst 
of  battle?"  (Laughter.)  When  dandies  fight 
they  think  how  they  look,  but  when  men 
fight  they  think  about  what  they  are  doing 
(cheers) .  But  I  am  not  here  either  on  trial 
or  on  defence  (hear,  hear) .  I  am  very  will- 
ing to  tell  you  what  I  think  about  England, 
or  anybody,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  about  myself  (cheers) .  .Let  me 
Bay  one  word,  however,  in  the  beginning,  in 
regard  to  this  meeting,  and  the  peculiar  grat- 
ification which  I  feel  in  it.  I  have  found — 
and  God  is  my  judge,  and  bears  witness  to 
the  truth  of  what  I  say — I  can  return  to  my 
countrymen,  and  bear  witness  to  the  cordial 
kindness  of  Englishmen  toward  America 
(cheers).  There  has  been  serious  doubt. 
The  same  agencies  which  have  been  at  work 
to  misrepresent  good  men  in  our  country  to 
you,  have  been  at  wdrk  to  misrepresent  to  us 
good  men  here  ;  and  when  I  say  to  my  friends 
in  America  that  I  have  attended  such  a  meet- 
ing as  this,  received  such  an  address,  and  be- 
held such  enthusiasm,  it  will  be  a  renewed 
pledge  of  amity  (cheers).  I  have  never 
ceased  to  feel  that  war  between  two  such 
great  nationalities  as  these  would  be  one  of 
the  most  unpardonable  and  atrocious  offences 
that  the  world  ever  beheld  (cheers) ,  and  I 
have  regarded  everything,  therefore,  which 
needlessly  led  to  this  feeling,  out  of  which 
war  comes,  as  being  in  itself  wicked  (cheers). 
The  same  blood  is  in  us  (cheers) .  We  are 
your  children,  or  the  children  of  your  fathers 
and  ancestors.  You  and  we  hold  the  same 
substantial  doctrines  (cheers,  and  cries  of 
*'  Turn  him  out  ") .  We  have  the  same  mis- 
sion among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Never 
were  mother  and  daughter  set  forth  to  do  so 
queenly  a  thing  in  the  kingdom  of  God's 
glory  as  England  and  America  (cheers). 
And  if  you  ask  why  they  are  so  sensitive, 
and  why  have  we  hewn  England  with  our 
tongue  as  we  have,  I  will  tell  you  why. 
There  is  no  man  who  can  offend  you  so  deeply 
as  the  one  you  love  most  (loud  cheers) .  Men 
point  to  Erance  and  Napoleon,  and  say  he 
has  joined  step  by  step  in  all  England  has 
done,  and  why  are  the  press  of  America  silent 
against  France,  and  why  do  they  speak  as 
they  do  against  England  ?  It  is  because  we 
love  England  (cheers).  I  have  lived  through 
a  whole  period  and  revolution  of  feeling.  I 
remember  very  well  in  my  boyhood  the  then 
recent  war  of  1812,  before  the  embers  kin- 


dled in  the  Revolutionary  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, an  almost  universal  feeling  against  the 
Britishers  as  they  were  called,  and  I  have 
seen  that  feeling  little  by  little  dying  out ; 
and,  what  with  common  commercial  interests, 
with  reciprocal  blessings  in  civility  and  in 
religion,  with  multiplied  interchanges  of 
friendly  visits,  there  has  come  to  be  a  feeling 
in  America  most  cordial  and  admiring  of  Eng- 
land. For  when  we  searched  our  principles, 
they  all  ran  back  to  rights  in  English  history  ; 
when  we  looked  at  those  institutions  of  which 
we  were  most  proud,  we  beheld  that  the 
foundations  of  them,  and  the  very  foundation 
stones  were  taken  from  your  history  ;  when 
we  looked  for  those  men  that  had  illustrated 
our  own  tongue,  orators,  or  eloquent  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  they  were  English  ;  we 
borrowed  nothing  from  France,  but  here  a 
fashion  and  there  a  gesture  or  a  custom  ;  but 
what  we  had  to  dignify  humanity — that  made 
life  worth  having — were  all  brought  from  Old 
England  (cheers).  And  do  you  suppose  that 
under  such  circumstances,  with  this  growing 
love,  with  this  growing  pride,  with  this  glad- 
ness to  feel  that  we  were  being  associated  in 
the  historic  glory  of  England,  because  both 
you  and  we  belong  to  a  race — to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race — do  you  suppose  that  it  was  with 
feelings  of  indifference  that  we  beheld  in  our 
midst  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British  throne 
(cheers).  There  is  not  reigning  on  the  globe 
a  sovereign  who  commands  our  simple,  un- 
pretentious, and  unaffected  respect  as  your 
own  beloved  Queen  in  America  (loud  cheers). 
I  have  heard  multitudes  of  men  say  that  if 
there  was  nothing  for  the  heir-apparent,  and 
it  was  their  great  joy  and  their  pleasure  to 
pay  respect  to  him  that  his  mother  might 
know  that  through  him  the  compliment  was 
meant  for  her  (loud  cheers).  It  was  an  un- 
arranged  and  unexpected  spontaneous  and 
universal  outbreak  of  popular  enthusiasm  ; 
it  began  in  the  columns  of  Canada,  the  fire 
rolled  across  the  border,  all  through  New 
England,  all  through  New  York  and  Ohio, 
down  through  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjacent 
States  ;  nor  was  the  element  quenched  until 
it  came  to  Richmond.  I  said,  and  many  said. 
The  past  of  enmity  arid  prejudice  is  now 
rolled  away  down  below  the  horizon  of  mem- 
ory, a  new  era  is  come,  and  we  have  set  our 
hand  and  voices  this  week  as  a  sacred  seal  to 
our  cordial  affection  and  co-operation  with 
England  (cheers).    Now  (whether  we  inter- 
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preted  it  aright  or  not  is  not  the  question) 
when  we  thought  England  was  seeking  oppor- 
tunity of  going  with  the  South  against  us  of  the 
North,  it  hurt  us  as  no  other  nation's  conduct 
could  hurt  us  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and 
if  we  spoke  some  words  of  intemperate  heat, 
we  spoke  them  in  the  mortification  of  disap- 
pointed affection  (cheers) .  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  I  have  aforetime  urged  or  threat- 
ened war  with  England.  Never  (cheers, 
followed  by  a*  few  groans,  in  reference  to 
which  the  speaker  remarked,  "  I  have  spoken 
on  the  prairies  where  buffaloes  bellowed  be- 
fore." The  observation  provoked  loud  laugh- 
ter). This  I  have  said — and  this  I  repeat, 
now  and  here — that  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  of  universal  liberty  as 
assoc\,ated  with  it  in  our  country  was  so  dear, 
BO  sacred,  that  rather  than  betray  it  we  would 
give  the  last  child  we  had — that  we  would 
not  relinquish  this  conflict  though  other 
States  rose  and  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
South — and  that,  if  it  were  necessary,  we 
could  maintain  this  great  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  America  against  the 
armed  world — against  England  and  France 
(great  cheering,  followed  by  some  disturb- 
ance, in  reference  to  which  the  Chairman 
rose  and  cautioned  an  individual  under  the 
gallery  whom  he  had  observed  persisting  in 
interruption) . 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  say,  then,  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  darker  days,  in  so  far  as  em- 
broilment between  this  country  and  America 
is  concerned,  are  past  (cheers).  The  speech 
of  Earl  Russell  (renewed  cheering)  will  go 
far  toward  satisfying  our  people.  Under- 
stand me  :  we  shall  not  accept  his  views  of 
the  past,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  has 
propounded  (cheers) .  But  the  statement  of 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  and  its  intentions  for  the  fu- 
ture, coupled  with  the  detention  of  those 
armed  ships  of  war — that  will  take  away  the 
sting  from  the  minds  of  our  people  (hear, 
hear) .  And  although  we  differ  with  you  in 
respect  to  the  great  doctrine  of  belligerency, 
the  time  is  past  to  discuss  that,  except  as  a 
question  of  history  and  civil  war.  We  have 
drifted  so  far  away  from  the  period  in  which 
it  was  of  any  use  to  discuss  that,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  war,  and  your  circum- 
stances have  so  far  changed  that  now  we 
can  no  longer  stop  to  discuss  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  right  for  Great  Britain  to  as- 


sume this  position  she  had  assumed.  She  has 
for  years  acted  u  pon  it  and  will  not  change 
it  ;  and  now  all  that  we  can  ask  is — let  there 
be  a  thorough  neutrality  (loud  cheers) .  I  be- 
lieve there  shall  be  one  (resumed  cheers) .  If 
you  do  not  send  us  a  man,  we  do  not  ask  for 
a  man.  If  you  do  not  send  us  another  pound 
of  powder,  we  are  able  to  make  our  own 
powdeD  (laughter).  If  you  do  not  send  us 
another  musket  nor  another  cannon,  we  have 
cannon  that  will  carry  five  miles  already 
(laughter).  We  do  not  ask  for  material 
help.  We  shall  be  grateful  for  moral  sym- 
pathy (cheers),  but  if  you  cannot  give  us 
moral  sympathy  we  shall  still  endeavor  to  do 
without  it.*  But  all  that  we  say'  is,  let 
France  keep  away,  let  England  keep  hands 
off ;  if  we  cannot  manage  this  rebellion  by 
ourselves,  then  it  sha'n't  be  managed  at  all 
(cheers).  The  question  of  war,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  war  is  now  carried  on 
in  our  country,  is  simply  a  question  of  time 
(cheers) .  The  population  is  with  the  North. 
The  wealth  is  with  the  North  (cheers) .  The 
education  is  with  the  North  (cheers) .  The 
right  doctrines  of  civil  government  are  with 
the  North  (cheers,  and  a  voice, — "  Where's 
the  justice  ?  ") .  It  will  not  be  long  before  one 
thing  more  will  be  with  the  North — victory 
(loud  and  enthusiastic  rounds  of  cheers). 
Men  on  this  side  are  impatient  at  the  long 
delay;  but  if  we  can  bear  it,  can't  you? 
(Laughter.)  You  are  quite  at  ease  ("  not 
yet  ")  ;  we  are  not.  You  are  not  materially 
affected  in  any  such  degree  as  many  parts  of 
our  own  land  are  now  (cheers).  But  if  the 
day  shall  come  in  one  year,  in  two  years,  in 
ten  years  hence,  when  the  old  stars  and 
stripes  shall  float  over  every  State  of  Amer- 
ica (loud  cheers,  and  some  disturbance  from 
one  or  two) — oh,  let  him  (the  chief  dis- 
turber) have  a  chance  (laughter).  We  will 
take  a  turn  about ;  I  will  say  the  sentences, 
and  you  shall  make  the  responses  (laughter) . 
I  am  a  Congregationalist,  but  I  can  make  a 
very  good  Episcopal  minister  too  (loud  laugh- 
ter). I  was  saying,  when  interrupted  by 
that  sound  from  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
that,  if  the  day  shall  come,  in  one  or  five  or 
ten  years,  in  which  the  old  honored  and  his- 
toric banner  shall  float  again  over  every  State 
of  the  South  ;  if  the  day  shall  come  when 
that  which  was  the  accursed  cause  of  this 
dire  and  atrocious  war — slavery — shall  be 
done  away  (cheers) — if  the  day  shall  have 
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come  when  through  all  the  Gulf  States  there 
shall  be  liberty  of  speech,  as  there  never  has 
been  (cheers)  ;  if  the  day  shall  come  when 
there  shall  be  liberty  of  the  press,  as  there 
never  has  been  ;  if  the  day  shall  come  when 
men  shall  have  common  schools  to  send  their 
children  to,  which  they  never  have  had  in 
the  South  ;  if  the  day  shall  come  when  the 
land  shall  not  be  parcelled  in  gigantic  planta- 
tions, in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  oligarchs 
(loud  cheers),  but  shall  be  parcelled  out  to 
honest  farmers,  every  man  owning  his  little 
(renewed  cheers)  ;  in  short,  if  the  day  shall 
come  when  the  simple  ordinances,  the  frui- 
tion and  privileges  of  civil  liberty,  shall 
prevail  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  worth  all  the  dreadful  blood  and  tears 
and  woe  (^loud  cheers).  You  are  impatient ; 
and  yet  God  dwelleth  in  eternity,  and  has  an 
infinite  leisure  to  roll  forward  the  afiairs  of 
men,  not  to  suit  the  hot  impatience  of  those 
who  are  but  children  of  a  day,  and  cannot 
wait  or  linger  for  long,  but  according  to  the 
infinite  circle  on  which  he  measures  time  and 
events.  He  expedites  or  retards  as  it  pleases 
him  ;  and  if  he  heard  our  cries  or  prayers, 
not  thrice  would  the  months  revolve  but 
peace  would  come.  But  the  strong  crying 
and  prayers  of  millions  have  not  brought 
peace,  but  only  thickening  war.  We  accept 
the  providence ;  the  duty  is  plain  (cheers 
and  interruption) .  I  repeat  the  duty  is  plain 
(cheers).  So  rooted  is  this  English  people 
in  the  faith  of  liberty,  that  it  were  an  utterly 
hopeless  task  for  any  minion  or  sympathizer 
of  the  South  to  sway  the  popular  sympathy 
of  England  if  this  English  people  believed 
that  there  was  none  other  than  a  conflict  be- 
tween Liberty  and  Slavery.  It  is  just  that 
(loud  cheers).  I  am  here,  to  be  sure,  in 
some  points  to  cite  history,  but  for  the  most 
part  I  stand  a  witness  to  testify  what  I  have 
seen  of  things  with  which  I  have  intimately 
mingled,  which  have  been  common  to  me 
since  my  boyhood — things  which  I  do  know, 
and  which  history  will  establish  beyond  all 
peradventure  or  controversy.  But  let  me  go 
back  a  little  before  my  time ,  for  I  am  not  yet 
a  hundred  years  old  (laughter).  Slavery 
was  introduced  into  our  country  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  manner,  when  England  nor  America 
knew  well  what  were  the  results  of  that 
atrocious  system.  It  was  ignorantly  received 
and  propagated  on  our  side  ;  little  by  little 
it  spread  through  all  the  thirteen  States  that 


then  were,  for  slavery  in  the  beginning  was 
in  New  England,  such  as  it  now  is  in  the 
Southern  States.  But  when  the  great  strug- 
gle of  our  devolution  came  on,  the  study  of 
the  doctrines  of  human  rights  had  made  such 
progress  that  the  whole  public  mind  began 
to  think  it  was  wrong  to  wage  war  to  defend 
our  rights  while  we  were  holding  men  in 
slavery,  depriving  them  of  theirs.  It  is  an 
historical  fact,  that  all  the  great  and  re- 
nowned men  that  flourished  at  the  period  of 
our  Revolution  were  abolitionists.  Washing- 
ton was  ;  so  was  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  so  was 
Thomas  Jefierson ;  so  was  James  Monroe ; 
so  were  the  principal  Virginian  and  Southern 
statesmen,  and  the  first  abolition  society  ever 
founded  in  America  was  founded,  not  in  the 
North,  but  in  the  Middle  and  a  portion  of  the 
Southern  States  (cheers) .  After  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution,  slavery  began  to  cease.  It 
never  had  been  a  very  abundant  institution 
in  New  England,  because  the  habits  of  the 
people  and  their  conscientious  convictions 
did  not  make  them  great  friends  of  slavery. 
It  has  been  said  they  sold  their  slaves,  and 
preached  a  cheap  emancipation  to  the  South. 
Slavery  ceased  in  this  wise  in  Massachusetts. 
Suit  was  brought  for  the  services  of  a  slave, 
and  "the  chief  justice  declared  the  declara- 
tion of  the  equality  of  all  men  and  their 
right  to  life  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  was  equivalent  to  the  Bill  of  Eman- 
cipation, and  he  refused  to  render  back  that 
slave's  services.  At  a  later  period  New  York 
brought  an  Emancipation  Act.  It  has  been 
said  that  she  sold  her  slaves.  No  slander 
was  ever  greater.  The  most  careful  provi- 
sion was  made.  No  man  travelling  out  of 
the  State  of  New  York  after  the  passing  of 
the  Emancipation  Act  was  permitted  to  have 
any  slave  with  him,  unless  he  gave  bonds  for 
his  re-appearance  with  him.  Asa  matter  of 
fact  the  slaves  were  emancipated  without 
compensation  on  the  spot,  to  take  efieet  grad- 
ually, class  by  class.  But  after  a  trial  of 
half  a  score  of  years  the  people  found  this 
gradual  emancipation  was  intolerable  (hear, 
hear).  It  is  like  gradual  imputation.  They 
therefore  met  together,  and  by  another  act 
of  legislation  they  declared  immediate  eman- 
cipation (hear) ,  and  that  took  efieet ;  andi 
so  slavery  perished  in  the  State  of  New  York 
(cheers).  Substantially  so  it  was  in  New- 
Jersey  and  in    Pennsylvania;   substantially; 
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so  it  may  be  said,  in  respect  to  the  Northern 
States,  that  there  never  was  an  example  of 
nations  that  emancipated  slaves  so  purely 
from  moral  conviction  of  the  v^rong  of  slav- 
ery. I  know  that  it  is  said  that  Northern 
capital  and  Northern  ships  were  employed  in 
the  slave  trade.  To  an  extent  it  was  so. 
But  is  there  any  community  that  lives  in 
which  there  are  not  miscreants  who  violate 
the  public  feeling?  (Cheers.)  Then  and  since, 
the  man  who  dared  to  use  his  capital  and  his 
ships  in  this  infamous  traffic  hid  himself,  and 
did  by  agents  what  he  was  ashamed  to  be 
known  to  have  done  himself  (hear) .  No  man 
in  the  North  who  had  part  or  lot  in  this  in- 
famous traffic  in  slaves,  but  would  have  been 
branded  with  the  mark  of  Cain  (cheers) .  It 
is  true  that  New  York  port  has  been  em- 
ployed in  this  infernal  traffic,  but  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  unfortunately  under  the  influ- 
ence either  of  that  Democratic  part}-  that  is 
in  alliance  with  the  Southern  slavery  (hear, 
hear) — or  because  it  was  under  the  dark  po- 
litical control  of  the  South  itself.  For  when 
the  South  could  appoint  our  marshals,  when 
the  South  appointed  through  the  Adminis- 
tration the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  officers  of  the  custom  houses  in  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  when  everything  by  the  po- 
litical macliinery  of  the  South  was  favoring 
slavery,  it  could  not  but  be  that  there  should 
be  the  running  of  the  gauntlet  in  our  ports, 
and  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  carried  on ; 
but  it  Avas  by  the  immense  majority  of  the 
people  abhorred,  and  the  men  who  did  it 
were  detested  (cheers).  There  was  one  Ju- 
das ;  is  Christianity  therefore  a  hoax  ?  (Hear.) 
There  are  hissing  men  in  this  audience  ;  are 
you  not  respectable  ?  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
The  folly  of  the  few  is  that  light  which  God 
casts  to  irradiate  the  wisdom  of  the  many 
(hear).  But  when  the  Constitution  itself 
was  formed  there  was  such  a  feeling  opposed 
to  slavery  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Randolph  refused 
to  permit  the  word  "  servitude  "  to  go  into 
that  document,  and  on  this  express  ground, 
that  the  time  would  come  when  slavery  was 
to  end,  and  that  they  would  not  have  the 
memorial  of  such  a  disgrace  remaining  in  the 
great  charter  of  our  liberties  (cheers) .  So 
the  word  was  changed  from  "  servitude  "  to 
*' service  "  (hear).  And  let  me  say  one 
word  here  about  the  Constitution  of  America. 
It  recognizes  slavery  as  a  fact,  but  it  does  not 


recognize  the  doctrine  of  slavery  in  any  way 
whatever  ;  it  was  a  fact ;  it  lay  before  the 
ship  of  state  as  a  rock  lies  in  the  channel  of 
the  ship  as  she  goes  into  harbor  ;  and  be- 
cause a  ship  steers  round  a  rock,  does  it  fol- 
low that  that  rock  is  in  the  ship?  (Hear, 
and  laughter.)  And  because  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  made  some  circuits 
to  steer  round  that  great  fact,  does  it  follow 
that  therefore  slavery  is  recognized  in  the 
Constitution  as  a  right  or  system?  (No.) 
See  how  carefully  that  immortal  document 
worded  itself.  In  the  slave  laws  the  slave  is 
declared  to  be — what  ?  Expressly,  and  by  the 
most  repetitious  phraseology,  he  is  denuded 
of  all  the  attributes  and  characteristics  of 
manhood,  and  is  pronounced  a  "  chattel " 
(shame).  Now,  you  have  just  that  same 
word  with  the  h  left  out — ''cattle"  (hear, 
hear).  And  the  diffiirence  between  cattle 
and  chattel  is  the  difference  between  quadru- 
ped and  biped  (laughter) .  So  far  as  animate 
property  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  inani- 
mate property  is  concerned,  it  is  just  the  dif- 
ference between  locomotive  property  and  sta- 
tionary property  (hear,  hear).  Now  all  the 
Slave  States  stand  on  the  radical  principle 
that  a  slave  is  not,  for  purpose?  of  law,  any 
longer  to  be  ranked  in  the  category  of  human 
beings,  but  that  he  is  a  piece  of  property, 
and  to  be  treated  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  a  piece  of  property  ;  and  the  law  did  not 
blush,  nor  do  the  judges  blush  now-a-days 
who  interpret  that  law  (hear).  But  how  is 
it  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  begins  to  speak  of  these  very  same 
slaves,  names  them?  Does  it  call  them 
•'slaves"?  Does  it  speak  of  them  as  in 
"  servitude  ''?  It  lifts  itself  up  as  if  con- 
sciously inspired  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
thought  and  dignity  of  man,  and  says  "  Per- 
sons held  to  service  "  (hear and  cheers).  Go 
to  South  Carolina,  and  ask  what  she  calls 
slaves,  and  it  says  "things;"  and  the  old 
Capitol  at  Washington  sullenly  reverberates, 
"No  persons"!  (Cheers.)  Go  to  South 
Carolina,  and  her  fundamental  article  says 
she  looks  upon  slaves  as  "  things  ;  "  and 
again  the  Constitution  echoes,  "  No  persons  " 
(hear) .  Go  to  the  charter  of  Louisiana  with 
their  Constitution,  or  to  the  South-Western 
Slave  States,  and  still  that  doctrine  of  devils 
is  enunciated — it  is  "  chattel  "  it  is  "  thing." 
Looking  upon  those  for  whom  Christ  felt 
mortal  anguish  in  Gethsemane,  and  stretched 
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himself  in  death  on  Calvary,  their  laws  call 
them  Btill  "  things,"  and   "  chattels  ;  "  and 
still  in  suppressed  tones  of  tlmnder  the  Con- 
stitution of  the   United   States  says  "  per- 
sons "  (cheers).     What  was  it,  then,  when 
the  country  had  advanced  so  far  toward  uni- 
versal emancipation  in  the  period  of  our  na- 
tional  formation  that  stopped   this  onward 
tide  ?     Two  thinp;s,  commercial  and  political. 
First,    the    wonderful    demand    for    cotton 
throughout  the  world,  coupled  with  the  facil- 
ity of  producing  it,  arising  from  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton  gin — that  introduced  a  new 
element  of  value.     Slaves   that   before  had 
been  worth  from  three  htandred  to  four  hun- 
dred dollars  began  to  be  worth  five  hundred 
dollars.     That  knocked  away  one-third  of  our 
adherence  to  the  moral  law.     Then  afterward 
they  became  worth  seven  hundred  dollars, 
and  half  the  law  went  (cheers  and  laughter) 
— then  oight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  dollars, 
and  then  there  was  no  such  thins;  as  moral 
law  (cheers  and  laughter)  ;  then  one  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  slavery 
became  one  of  the  beatitudes  on  the  mount 
(cheers  and  laughter).     When  Moses  wrote 
his  laws  delivered  by  the  Highest,  he  wrote 
them  on  tables  of  stone  ;  but  when  the  Devil, 
through  his  minion,  wrote  his  laws,  he  wrote 
them  on  silver  (cheers  and  loud  laughter). 
Their  pocket  is  their  Mount  Sinai  (cheers  and 
laughter)  ;  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
those  men  who  before  worshipped  the  golden 
calf  (cheers).     The  other  cause  which  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  emancipation  that  had 
already  so  auspiciously  begun  was  the  politi- 
cal cause.     The  policy  of  America  has  been 
shaped  by  the  essential  spirit  of  slaveholding 
Southerners.     All   the   aggression,   the  fili- 
buster ;  all  the  threats  to  England  and  the 
tauntijQgs  of  Europe,  and  all  the  belligerence 
our   Government    has  assumed,   have   been 
under  the  inspiration  and  under  the  almost 
monarchical  sway  of  the  Southern  oligarchy 
(loud  cheering) .     And  now,  since  Britain  has 
been  snubbed  by  the  Southerners,  and  threat- 
ened by  the  Southerners,  and  domineered  over 
by  the  Southerners  ("  No  !  "),  yet  now  Great 
Britain  has  thrown  her  arms  of  love  around 
the  Southerners  and  turns  from  the  North- 
erners ("  No  !  ")    She  don't?     (Cheers).     I 
have  only  to  say  that  she  has  been  caught  in 
very   suspicious    circumstances    (laughter). 
But  I  have  said  it,  perhaps  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  for  this  very  sake — to  bring  out 


from  you  this  expression — to  let  you  know 
what  we  know,  that  all  the  hostility  felt  in 
my  country  toward  Great  Britain  has  been 
sudden,  and  I  want  you  to  say  to  me,  and 
through  me  to  my  countrymen,  that  those 
irritations  against  the  North,  and  those  lik- 
ings for  the  South,  that  have  been  expressed 
in  your  papers,  are  not  the  feelings  of  the 
great  mass  of  your  nation  (great  cheering, 
the  audience  rising) . 

Those  cheers  already  sound  in  my  ears  as 
the  coming  acclamations  of  friendly  nations 
— those  waving  handkerchiefs  are  the  white 
banners  that  symbolize  peace  fbr  all  countries 
(cheers).      Join    with     us,    then,    Britons 
(cheers) .     From  you  we  learned  the  doctrine 
of  what  a  man  was  worth ;   from  you  we 
learned  to  detest  all  oppressions  ;  from  you 
we  learned   that  it  was  the  noblest  thing  a 
man  could  do  ta  die  for  a  principle  [cheers] . 
And  now,  when  we  are  set  in  that  very  course, 
and   are   giving   our   best  blood  for   princi- 
ple,  let  the  world   understand    that  when 
America  strikes  for  the  liberty  of  the  slave 
and  of  the  common  people.  Great  Britain  in- 
dorses her  (cheers) .     And  now  I  come  to  the 
period  in  which  I  myself  became  an  actor 
(loud  cheers).     From  that  time  to  this  time 
there  has  been  no  important  movement  on  the 
subject  of  public  affairs  in  the  connection  of 
slavery, 'that  I  have  not  either  had  a  part  in 
it,  or  been  a  most  interested  and  intimate  ob- 
server of  it,  and  I  shall  tell  you,  not  what  I 
believe,  but  what  I  know  (hear,  hear).     It 
was  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  voice  of  the 
public.     Those  that  first  attempted  it  were 
made  well-nigh  martyrs.      I  remember  full 
well  when  Burfiess  Prest  was  mobbed  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  dragged  into  the  Ohio,  for  no 
other  reason  than  for  anti-slavery  sentiments. 
I  remember  the  early  martyrdoms,  and  for 
two  years,  with  my  pockets  filled  with  pistols 
— to  the  horror,  I  suppose,  of  those  peace- 
loving  slavery  men, — I  patrolled  the  streets, 
made  a  special  constable  for  the  defence  of 
these  poor  creatures'  houses.     I  suppose  it 
was  very  naughty  to  meddle  with  fire-arms ; 
but  then  I  was  not  a  minister ;  then  I  was 
only  a  student  for  the  ministry,  and  I  did  not 
fire  the  pistols  off  once.     Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, Allan  Stewart — now  gone — and  a  mul- 
titude of  men  whom  I  ought  to  have  prepared 
myself  to  mention,  that  I  might  not,  in  men- 
tioning the  few,  seem  to  neglect  the  many, 
these  were  the  pioneers.     You  hav^  been 
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pleased  to  say  in  this  address  that  I  have  been 
one  of  those  pioneers.  I  unloosed  the  shoe- 
latchets  of  the  pioneers,  and  that  is  all.  T 
was  but  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  t  bear 
witness  that  the  hardest  blows  and  the  most 
cruel  sufferings  were  endured  by  men  before 
I  was  thrust  far  enough  into  public  life  to 
take  any  particular  share,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  entitled  to  rank  among  the  pio- 
neers. They  were  better  men  than  I.  Those 
noble  men  did  resist  this  downward  tendency 
of  the  North.  They  were  rejected  by  society. 
To  be  called  an  Abolitionist  excluded  a  man 
from  respectable  society  in  those  days.  To  be 
called  an  Abolitionist  blighted  any  man's 
prospects  in  political  life  in  those  days.  To 
be  called  an  Abolitionist  marked  a  man's  store 
— his  very  customers  avoided  him  as  if  he  had 
the  plague.  To  be  called  an  Abolitionist  in 
those  days  shut  up  the  doors  of  confidence 
from  him  in  the  Church,  and  he  was  regarded 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  Nevertheless, 
they  maintained  their  testimony  (loud  cheers) . 
Little  by  little  they  gained  the  conscience — 
they  gained  the  understanding.  And  as, 
when  old  Luther  spoke,  thundering  in  the 
ears  of  Europe  the  long-buried  treasures  of 
the  Bible,  there  were  hosts  against  him,  and 
the  elect  few,  nevertheless,  gathered  little  by 
little  themselves.  Many  Luthers  thundered 
God's  truth  of  human  liberty,  and  they  were 
followed  more  and  more  for  half  a  score  of 
years,  until  they  began  to  be  numerous 
enough  to  be  an  influential  party  in  the  State 
elections  (cheers).  In  1848,  I  think  it  was, 
when  that  Buffalo  platform  was  laid,  it  was 
the  first  endeavor  in  the  Northern  States  to 
form  a  platform  that  should  carry  rebuke  to 
the  slaveholding  ideas  in  the  North.  Before 
this,  however,  there  was  help  given  us  from 
the  South  ;  and  I  can  say  that,  under  God, 
the  South  have  done  more  to  bring  on  this 
work  of  emancipation  than  the  North  itself 
(hear,  hear).  First  they  began  to  declare, 
after  the  days  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  they  ac- 
cepted slavery  no  more  as  a  misfortune,  but 
as  a  divine  blessing.  Mr.  Calhoun  advanced 
the  doctrine  which  is  now  the  marrow  of  se- 
cession, that  it  was  the  duty  of  Government, 
not  merely  to  protect  States  from  interference, 
but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment to  make  slavery  equal  with  liberty 
(cheers).  These  monstrous  doctrines  began 
to  be  the  development  of  future  ambitions. 
l)he  South,  having  the  control  of  government, 
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knew  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  their 
system  that  if  it  were  confined  it  was  as  a 
huge  flock  of  herds  pasturing  on  small  pas- 
tures, that  soon  gnaws  the  grass  to  the  roots, 
and  must  have  other  pasture  or  it  dies 
(cheers) .  Slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  if 
you  do  not  give  it  continual  change  of  feed- 
ing-ground it  must  die  (renewed  cheering). 
And  then  came  one  after  another'  the  asser- 
tions of  the  South  of  rights  never  dreamed  of. 
From  them  came  the  Mexican  war  for  terri- 
tory ;  from  them  came  Texas  and  its  entrance 
as  a  Slave  State  ;  from  them  came  that  organ- 
ized rowdyism  in  Congress  that  brow-beat 
every  Northern  man  who  had  not  sworn  fealty 
to  slavery  ;  that  filled  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
with  ministers  holding  slave  doctrines  ;  that 
gave  the  majority  of  the  seats  on  the  Bench 
to  slave-owning  judges  ;  and  that  gave,  in 
fact,  all  our  chief  offices  of  trust  to  either 
slave-owners,  or  to  men  who  licked  the  feet  of 
slaveholding  men  (loud  cheers) .  Then  came 
that  ever-memorable  period,  when,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  humbling  the  North,  and 
making  her  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  humili- 
ation, and  making  them  understand  that  the 
North  was  inferior  and  the  South  their  natu- 
ral lords,  was  passed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
(loud  hissing).  There  was  no  need  of  that. 
There  was  already  existing  just  as  good  an 
instrument  for  so  infernal  a  purpose  as  any 
fiend  could  have  wished.  Against  the  infamy 
my  soul  revolted,  and  these  lips  protested, 
and  I  defied  to  its  face  the  Government,  and 
told  them,  "I  will  have  none  of  your  un- 
righteous laws ;  send  to  me  that  fugitive  who 
is  fleeing  from  his  master,  and  I  will  step 
between  him  and  his  pursuer  "  (loud  and 
prolonged  cheers) .  Not  once,  nor  twice, 
have  my  doors  shut  between  oppression  and 
the  oppressed  ;  and  the  church  itself,  over 
which  I  minister,  has  been  the  unknown  ref- 
uge of  many  and  many  a  one  (cheers).  But 
whom  the  devil  promises  he  cheats  (laughter) . 
That  peace,  that  was  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  paid  for  the  Christ  of  man,  turned  into 
the  fire  and  burned  the  hands  that  took  it. 
For  how  long  was  it  after  this  promised  peace 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  .abolished 
in  an  infamous  disregard  of  holy  compacts 
(loud  cheers) .  It  never  ought  to  have  been 
made  ;  but,  having  been  made,  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  broken  by  the  South  (cheers). 
And  with  no  other  pretence  than  the  robber's 
pretence  that  might  makes  right,  they  did 
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destroy  it,  that  they  might  carry  slavery  far 
North .  That  was  what  was  needed  to  arouse 
the  long-reluctant  patriotism  of  the  North 
(cheers).  By  the  abolition  of  this  compro- 
mise, another  Slave  State  was  immediately  to 
have  been  brought  into  the  Union  to  balance 
the  ever-a-rowing:  free  Territories  of  the  North- 
West.  Then  it  was  that  there  arose  a  majesty 
that  had  no  record  thus  far,  and  has  had  no 
parallel,  and,  instead  of  merely  protesting, 
young  men  and  maidens,  laboring  men,  farm- 
ers and  mechanics,  all  of  them  sped  with  a 
sacred  desire  to  rescue  free  territory  from  the 
toils  of  slavery,  and  emigrated  in  hundreds 
and  in  thousands,  that  when  this  territory 
should  come  in  to  vote,  it  should  vote  as  a 
free  State  (loud  cheers) .  A  more  infamous 
and  atrocious  system  of  cheating  never  was 
practised  than  by  which  the  South  sought  by 
perjury,  by  intimidation,  by  the  prostituted 
use  of  the  United  States  army,  to  force  a  vile 
Bystera  upon  these  unwilling  men  who  had 
voted  almost  unanimously  for  liberty  and 
against  slavery  in  that  State  (hear).  But  at 
last  the  day  of  utter  darkness  had  passed,  and 
the  gray  twilight  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
horizon.  At  last,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
in  the  whole  conflict  between  the  South  and 
the  North,  the  victory  went  to  the  North, 
and  Kansas  became  a  free  State  (cheers). 
Kansas  became  an  impulse  that  was  given  to 
popular  feeling,  and  in  1856  Mr.  Fremont 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  He  came 
80  near  to  being  elected  that,  but  for  an  enor- 
mous cheating  in  the  polls  in  Pennsylvania 
he  would  have  been  elected  ;  but,  instead  of 
Mr.  Fremont,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  returned 
(hisses).  We  aimed  at  an  eagle  and  hit  a 
buzzard  (laughter) .  Now  I  call  you  to  wit- 
ness that,  in  a  period  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  constant  conflicts  with  the  South,  at 
every  single  step  they  gained  the  advantage, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Kansas.  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  North  ?  Did  they 
threaten  secession  ?  (No. )  Did  they  threaten 
violence?  (No.)  So  sure  were  they  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  that  which  was  right, 
provided  free  speech  was  left  to  combat  error 
and  wrong,  that  they  patiently  bided  their 
time.  By  this  time  the  North  was  cured  of 
its  love  of  or  indifierence  to  slavery.  By  this 
time  a  new  conscience  had  been  formed  in  the 
North,  and  a  vast  majority  of  all  the  Northern 
men  at  this  time  stood  fair  and  square  on  the 
doctrine  of  anti-slavery  (cheers).     It  went 


through  all  the  quicksands  of  that  infamous 
demonstration  of  four  years,  in  which  sena- 
tors, sworn  by  the  Constitution,  were  plotting 
machinations  to  destroy  the  Government,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  drew 
their  pay  month  by  month,  used  their  time 
and  their  official  position  to  steal  arms,  to  pro- 
pare  fortifications,  to  make  ready,  and  in 
which  the  most  astounding  spectacle  that  the 
world  ever  saw  was  witnessed — our  great  peo- 
ple paying  men  to  sit  in  the  places  of  power 
and  office  to  betray  them  (hear,  hear) . 

During  all  those  four  years  what  did  we? 
We  protested  and  waited,  and  said:  "  God 
shall  give  us  the  victory,  for  it  is  God's  truth 
that  we  wield  and  God's  truth  we  promote, 
and  with  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  shall  be 
the  giving  of  the  victory  "  (great  cheering). 
In  all  this  time  we  never  made  an  inroad  on 
the  rights  of  the  South  (cheers) .  We  never 
asked  for  retaliatory  law.  We  never  taxed 
their  commerce,  or  touched  it  with  our  little 
finger.  We  envied  them  none  of  their  man- 
ufactures ;  but  sought  to  promote  them. 
We  did  not  attempt  to  abate,  by  one  ounce, 
their  material  prosperity;  we  longed  for  their 
prosperity  (cheers) .  Slavery  we  always  hated ; 
the  Southern  men  never  (cheers) .  They  were 
wrong.  And  in  our  conflicts  with  thom  we 
have  felt  as  all  men  in  conflict  feel.  We 
were  jealous,  and  so  were  they.  We  were  in 
the  right  cause  ;  they  in  wrong  (cheers).  We 
never  envied  them  their  territory  ;  and  it  was 
in  the  heart,  and  it  was  the  faith  of  the  whole 
North,  that,  in  seeking  for  the  abatement  of 
slavery,  and  its  final  abolition,  we  were  con- 
ferring upon  the  South  the  greatest  boon 
which  one  nation,  or  part  of  a  nation,  could 
confer  upon  another.  That  she  was  to  come 
down,  and  pass  through  the  valley  of  humili- 
ation during  the  progress  of  her  institutions 
till  she  passed  from  forced  labor  to  free  labor 
I  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  not  in  our  heart 
to  humble  her,  but  rather  to  help  and  sympa- 
thize with  her.  I  defy  time  and  history  to 
point  to  a  more  honorable  conduct  than  that 
of  the  free  North  toward  the  South  during 
all  these  days.  In  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected  (cheers) .  I  ask  you  to  take  notice  of 
the  conduct  of  the  two  sides  at  this  point. 
For  thirty  years  we  had  been  experiencing 
sectional  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  South- 
erners. For  thirty  years  and  more  we  had 
seen  our  sons  proscribed,  because  loyal  to  lib- 
erty, or  worse  than  proscribed — suborned  and 
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made  subservient  to  slavery  (cheers).  We 
had  seen  our  judges  corrupt,  our  ministers 
apostate,  our  merchants  running  headlong 
after  gold  against  principle ;  but  vre  main- 
tained our  fealty  to  the  law  and  Constitution, 
and  had  faith  in  victory  by  legitimate  means. 
But  when,  by  the  means  pointed  out  by  the 
Constitution,  and  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  jMr,  Lincoln,  in 
a  fair,  open  field,  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  did  the  South  submit?  (Cries 
of  "  No,"  and  cheers.)  No  ofience  had  been 
committed — none  threatened :  but  the  arrojra- 
tion  was  that  the  election  of  a  man  known  to 
be  pledged  against  the  extension  of  slavery 
■was  not  compatible  with  the  safety  of  slavery 
in  the  South,  and  on  that  ground  they  took 
steps  for  secession.  Every  honest  mode  to 
prevent  it,  all  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  all  pusillanimity  on  the  part  of  Mr, 
Buchanan.  While  he  still  sat,  before  his 
successor  came  into  office,  he  left  nothing  un- 
done  to  make  matters  worse,  did  nothing  to 
make  things  better.  The  North  was  patient 
then,  the  South  impatient.  Then  came  the 
steps.  The  question  was  put  to  the  South, 
and  with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina, 
every  State  in  the  South  gave  a  popular  vote 
against  secession  ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  jug- 
glery of  political  leaders,  before  a  few  months 
had  passed  they  had  precipitated  every  State 
into  secession.  That  could  never  have  been 
where  there  were  common  people.  The  South 
has  common  herds  of  people,  the  North  had 
herds  of  what  Lord  Brougham  lamentably 
termed  mobs.  Lord  Brougham,  upon  whose 
plenitude  of  days  the  light  of  God  shone  so 
gloriously,  is  bringing  his  failing  days  to 
scandalize  the  intelligent  people  of  the  North 
by  calling  them  mobs  (cheers  and  counter 
cheers).  I  call  you  to  take  notice  that  the 
people  of  the  South  thought  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  States  could  not  be  administered 
by  an  honest  man  without  prejudice  to  slav- 
ery. It  could  not.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is  such  that,  if  it  be  adminis- 
tered equitably,  still  in  the  long  run  it  would 
destroy  slavery,  and  it  was  the  prospect  of 
this  that  led  the  South  to  make  precipitate 
secession  (cheers).  Now,  against  all  these 
feicts  it  is  attempted  to  make  England  believe 
that  slavery  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
war  (laughter) .  You  might  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  persuade  Noah  that  the  clouds 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  flood  ;   perhaps 


some  man  will  attempt  to  per3uade  you  that 
the  palm-trees  and  orange-trees  will  grow  at 
the  North  Pole ;  perhaps  some  one  will  per- 
suade you  next  that  there  is  no  sand  in  the 
Great  Desert.  It  is  the  most  monstrous  ab- 
surdity ever  born  in  the  womb  of  folly  (cheers) . 
Nothing  to  do  Avith  slavery !  It  had  to  do 
'with  nothing  else  (cheers) .  Slavery  was  the 
mother  of  Rebellion  (cheers) .  The  father  of 
it  was — oh,  no,  we  never  mention  him  (much 
laughter).  Against  this  withering  fact — 
against  this  damning  allegation  —  what  is 
their  escape?  The  attempt  is  to  say — the 
North  is  just  as  bad  as  the  South  (laughter). 
Now  we  are  coming  to  the  marrow  of  it 
(cheers).  If  the  North  is  as  bad  as  the 
South,  why  did  not  the  South  find  it  out  be- 
fore you  did?  If  the  North  has  been  in  favor 
of  oppressing  the  black  man,  and  just  as 
much  in  favor  of  slavery  as  the  South,  how  is 
it  that  the  South  has  gone  to  war  against  the 
North  because  of  their  belief  to  the  contrary  ? 
(A  Voice — "Slavery  does  not  pay  in  the 
North.")  Gentlemen,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
published  report  of  the  speech  of  the  amia- 
ble, intelligent,  and  credulous  President,  I 
believe,  of  the  Society  for  Southern  Indepen- 
dence (laughter).  I  have  some  curiosities 
in  it  (laughter) .  That  you  may  know  that 
Southerners  are  not  all  dead  yet,  I  will  read 
a  paragraph  : — 

"The South  has  labored  hitherto  under  the 
imputation,  and  it  had  constantly  been  thrown 
in  the  teeth  of  all  who  supported  that  strug- 
gling nation,  that  they  by  their  proceedings 
were  tending  to  support  the  existence  of  slav- 
ery. This  was  an  impression  which  he  thought 
they  ought  carefully  to  endeavor  to  remove 
(cheers  and  laughter),  because  it  was  one 
which  was  injurious  to  their  cause  (cheers) 
— not  only  among  those  who  had  the  feeling 
of  all  Englishmen — of  a  horror  of  slavery — 
but,  also,  because  strong  religious  bodies  in 
this  country  made  a  point  of  it,  and  felt  it 
very  strongly  indeed  "  (cheers). 

I  never  like  to  speak  behind  a  man's  back 
— I  like  to  speak  right  to  men's  faces  what  I 
have  to  say — and  I  could  wish  higher  felicity 
than  that  which  has  been  accorded  to  me  to- 
night might  have  been  given — to  have  had 
Lord  Wharnclifie  present,  that  I  might  ad- 
dress to  him  a  few  simple  and  artless  Chris- 
tian inquiries  (cheers) .  For  there  can  be  no 
question  that  there  is  a  strong  impression 
that  the  South  has  had  something  to  do  with 
slavery  (cheers) .    Indeed,  on  our  side  of  the 
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water  there  are  many  persons  that  affirm  it 
(laughter  and  cheers).  And,  as  his  lordsliip 
thinks  that  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  this  now 
agglomerated  and  agglutinated  association  for 
Southern  independence  to  do  away  with  that 
impression,  I  beg  to  submit  to  them  that,  in 
the  first  place  they  ought  to  do  away  with 
four  million  slaves  in  the  South  ;  for  I,  for 
my  own  part,  cannot  say  but  that  I  think' 
there  arc  uncharitable  men  enough  living  in 
this  world  to  think  that  a  nation  that  has 
four  million  slaves  in  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  supporting  slavery  (cheers) .  And  when 
he  has  done  that,  it  might  perhaps  be  perti- 
nent to  suggest  to  his  lordship  that  there 
should  be  a  little  something  done  to  the  Mont- 
gomery Constitution  of  the  South,  which  is 
changed  from  the  old  Federal  Constitution  in 
only  one  or  two  points,  the  most  essential  of 
which  is  that  it  iiitroduccs  and  legalizes  slav- 
ery, and  makes  it  unconstitutional  ever  to  do 
it  away  ;  and  they  are  under  that  Constitu- 
tion. Now,  I  submit  that  that  wants  scrub- 
bing a  little  (cheers).  Then  I  would  also 
respectfully  lay  it  at  his  lordship's  feet — more 
beautifully  embossed,  if  I  could,  than  this 
address  to  me  is  —  the  speech  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Stephens  (hear,  hear) — in  which  he  de- 
clares that  all  nations  have  been  mistaken, 
and  that  the  subjugation  of  an,  inferior  race 
is  the  only  proper  way  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  a  superior;  in  which  he  teaches  cavalry  a 
new  lesson — in  which  he  gives  the  lie  into  the 
face  of  the  Saviour  himself,  who  came  to  teach 
us  that  by  as  much  as  a  man  was  stronger 
than  another,  he  owed  himself  to  that  other 
(loud  cheers).  Not  alone  arc  Christ's  blood- 
drops  our  salvation,  but  these  word-drops  of 
sacred  truth  which  cleanse  the  heart  and  con- 
science by  the  expression  of  precious  truths 
and  principles,  themselves  are  our  salvation 
as  well  as  the  atoning  blood  :  and  if  there  be 
in  the  truths  of  Christ  one  more  eminent  than 
another,  it  is  "  He  that  would  be  chief,  let 
him  be  the  servant  of  ail."  But  this  auda- 
cious hierarch  of  inCdelity,  Mr.  Stephens,  in 
the  face  of  God,  and  before  mankind,  in  this 
day  of  universal  Christianity,  declares  that 
the  way  for  a  nation  to  have  manhood  is  to 
crush  out  the  liberty  of  an  inferior  and 
weaker  race.  And  he  declares  ostentatiously 
and  boastingly  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Southern  republic  is  on  that  corner-stone 
(loud cheers,  "No,  no,"  and  renewed  cheers) . 
I  beg  leave,  when  next  Lord  Whurncliffe 


speaks  for  the  edification  of  this  delighted  Eng- 
lish people  (laughter) — I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit that  this  speech  of  Mr.  Stephens  requires 
a  little  scouring  (applause).  And  then,  if 
all  the  other  allegations  and  evidences  that 
the  South  are  upholding  slavery  are  to  be  the 
peculiar  work  of  the  Southern  Independence 
Association,  not  Hercules  in  his  palmy  days 
had  such  work  and  wages  before  him  as  they 
have  got  (loud  cheers) .  We  sha'n't  be  troub- 
led with  them.  They  will  be  knee-deep  and 
elbow-deep  in  their  business  of  scrubbing  and 
scouring,  and  Lord  WharncliJBfe  may  bid  fare- 
well to  the  sweets  of  domestic  leisure  and  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  interests  of  state,  and  all. 
its  amusements  hereafter  will  be  scrubbing 
and  scouring  (loud  cheers).  But  there  is 
another  precious  paragraph  that  I  will  read : 

"  lie  believed  that  the  strongest  supporters 
of  slavery  were  the  merchants  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  lie  always  understood,  and  had 
never  seen  the  statement  contradicted,  that 
the  whole  of  the  ships  fitted  out  for  the  trans- 
port of  slaves  from  Africa  to  Cuba  were  owned 
by  Northerners"  (loud  laughter). 

Ilis  lordship,  if  he  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
read  my  speech,  shall  hear  it  contradicted  in 
the  most  explicit  terms.  There  have  been 
enough  Northern  ships  engaged,  but  not  by 
any  means  all,  nor  the  most.  Baltimore  has 
a  pre-eminence  in  that  matter;  Charleston 
and  Now  Orleans  and  Mobile,  all  of  them. 
And  those  ships  fitted  out  in  New  York  were 
just  as  much  despised  and  loathed  and  hissed 
by  the  honorable  merchants  of  that  great  me- 
tropolis, as  if  they  had  put  up  the  black  flag 
of  piracy  (loud  cheers).  Docs  it  conduce  to 
good  feeling  between  two  nations  to  make 
such  atrocious  slanders  as  these  ?  His  lord- 
ship goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  That  in  the  Northern  States  the  slave  was 
placed  in  even  a  worse  position  than  he  was 
in  the  South,  He  spoke  from  experience, 
having  visited  the  country  twice." 

I  am  most  surprised,  and  yet  gratified,  to 
learn  that  Lord  Wharncliffe  speaks  of  the 
suffering  of  the  slave  from  experience  (laugh- 
ter and  cheers) .  1  never  was  aware  that  he 
had  been  put  in  that  unhappy  situation. 
Has  he  toiled  on  the  sugar  plantation  ?  lias 
he  taken  the  night  for  his  friend,  avoiding 
the  day  ?  Has  he  sped  through  canebrakes, 
hunted  by  hounds,  suffering  hunger  and  heat 
and  cold  by  turns,  until  he  has  made  his  way 
to  the  far  Northern  States?     (Cheers.)     Haa 
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he  had  this  experience?  The  grammar  is 
good.  It  is  the  word  experience  I  call  atten- 
tion to.  If  his  lordship  says  that  it  is  his 
observation,  I  will  accept  the  correction.  I 
continue  : — 

"  In  railway  carriages  and  hotels,  the  ne- 
groes were  treated  as  pariahs  and  outcasts, 
and  never  looked  upon  as  men  and  brothers, 
but  rather  as  dogs  "  (cheers) . 

In  all  railway  cars  where  Southerners 
travel,  in  all  hotels  where  Southerners'  money 
was  the  chief  support ,  this  is  true.  But  allow 
me  to  say  frankly  that  there  has  been  some 
occasion  for  such  a  statement,  and  there  has 
been  a  prejudice  in  the  North  against  the 
Degro.  I  speak  this  the  more  because  it  has 
been  a  part  of  my  duty  any  time  these  last 
sixteen  years  to  protest  against  it,  and  a  well- 
dressed  and  well-behaved  colored  man  has 
never  had  molestation  or  question  on  entering 
my  church,  and  taking  any  seat  he  pleases  in 
the  whole  house,  not  because  I  had  influence 
with  my  people  to  prevent  it,  but  because 
God  gave  me  a  people  whose  own  good  senSe 
and  consciences  led  them  to  do  it  of  their  own 
accord.  But  from  this  vantage  ground  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  mark  out  the  unrighteous 
prejudice  of  which  the  colored  people  have 
Buffered  in  the  North ,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the 
great  moral  revolution  which  is  going  on, 
that  the  prejudices  have  been  in  a  great  meas- 
ure vanquished,  and  are  now  well-nigh  trod- 
den down.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there 
is  one  street  railroad  where  colored  people 
cannot  ride,  but  in  the  others  they  may,  and 
in  all  the  railroads  of  New  England  there  is 
not  one  railroad  in  which  a  colored  man  would 
be  questioned  if  he  rides  there.  I  believe 
that  the  colored  men  may  start  from  the  line 
of  the  British  dominions  from  the  North,  and 
traverse  all  New  England  and  New  York  till 
he  touches  the  waters  of  the  Western  Lakes 
and  never  be  molested  or  questioned,  passing 
on  as  any  decent  white  man  would  pass.  But 
let  me  ask  you  how  came  there  to  be  these 
prejudices?  They  did  not  exist  before  the 
War  of  Independence.  How  did  it  grow  up? 
It  grew  up  as  one  of  the  accursed  offshoots  of 
slavery.  Where  you  make  a  race  odious  by 
oppression,  all  that  belong  to  that  race  will 
participate  in  that  odium,  whether  they  be 
free  or  slave.  And  the  South  have  maintained 
that  institution  which  has  made  the  African 
a  prejudiced  man  even  in  the  North.  How 
next  did  that  prejudice  come  to  exist  ?    It 


was  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  Irishmen 
that  came  to  the  States  (cheers  and  interrup- 
tion) .  I  declare  my  admiration  for  many  of 
these  people  who  have  illustrated  the  page  of 
history  in  every  department.  It  is  part  of  the 
fruit  of  ignorance,  and,  as  they  allege,  the 
oppression  that  they  have  suffered,  that  it 
has  made  them  oppressors.  I  bear  witness 
that  there  is  no  class  of  people  in  America 
who  are  so  bitter  against  the  colored  people, 
and  so  eager  for  slavery,  as  the  ignorant,  the 
poor,  uninstructed  Irishmen.  ("  Oh,"  and 
"Hear,"  and  "Three  cheers  for  old  Ire- 
land"). But  although  there  have  been 
wrongs  done  to  them  in  the  North,  the  con- 
dition of  the  free  colored  people  in  the  North 
is  unspeakably  better  than  in  the  South. 
They  own  their  wives  and  children  (hear, 
hear).  They  have  the  right  to  select  their 
place  and  their  kind  of  labor  ;  their  rights  of 
property  are  protected  just  as  ours  are.  The 
right  of  education  is  accorded  to  them  (hear, 
hear).  There  is  in  the  city  of  New  York 
more  than  ten  million  dollars  of  property 
owned  by  free  colored  people  (hear) .  They 
have  their  own  schools  ;  they  have  their  own 
churches,  their  own  orators  ;  and  there  is  no 
more  gifted  man,  and  no  man  whose  superb 
eloquence  more  deserves  to  be  listened  to  than 
Frederick  Dguglass  (loud  cheers)  ;  and  if  yoa 
think  that  he  has  too  much  white  blood,  then 
there  is  Samuel  Ward,  who  is  black  as  black 
can  be  ;  and  if  you  can  find  any  man  in  the 
South  who  is  superior  to  him  in  sense,  in 
logic,  and  in  eloquence,  you  will  find  a  man 
who  has  never  yet  appeared  in  any  of  their 
councils.  I  say,  still  further  than  that,  that 
since  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  the  good 
conduct  of  the  slaves  at  the  South,  and  the 
good  conduct  of  the  free  colored  people  at  the 
North,  has  gone  far  to  increase  the  kind  feel- 
ing of  the  whites  towards  them  ;  and  since 
they  have  begun  to  fight  for  their  rights  of 
manhood,  there  is  beginning  to  be  the  ele- 
ments of  a  popular  enthusiasm  for  them 
(loud  cheers).  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  no  place  on  the  earth  where  so  many 
colored  men  stand  in  a  position  so  auspicious 
for  the  future  as  the  free  colored  men  and  the  • 
freed  slaves  of  the  South  and  of  the  North 
(cheers).  I  meant  to  have  said  a  good  deal 
more  to  you  than  I  have,  or  I  shall  have  time 
to  say  ("  Go  on  ").  I  have  endeavored  to 
place  before  you  those  facts  which  go  to  show 
that  slavery  was  the  real  cause  of  this  war, 
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and  that  if  it  came  to  the  citation  of  facts 
whether  North  or  South  were  the  most  guilty 
in  this  matter,  there  could  be  no  question,  I 
think,  before  any  honorable  tribunal,  any 
jury,  any  deliberative  body,  that  the  decision 
will  be  that  the  South,  from  beginning  to  end, 
for  the  sake  of  slavery,  has  been  aggressive, 
and  the  North  patient.  Since  the  war  broke 
out,  the  North  has  been  more  and  more  com- 
ing upon  the  high  ground  of  moral  principle, 
until  now  the  Government  has  taken  ground 
for  emancipation,  and  has  issued  its  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation  (groans  and  counter 
cheers,  and  a  voice,  "  Go  home."  There  was 
at  this  point  an  outrageous  interruption  from 
a  person  in  the  gallery,  who  was  removed). 
It  has  been  said  very  often  in  my  hearing,  and 
oftener  I  have  read  it  since  I  have  been  in 
England — the  last  reading  I  had  of  it  was 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham  (hisses,  and 
cries  of"  Chair,  Chair,"  and  disorder,  which 
continuing  for  some  time,  Mr.  Beecher  sat 
down.  AYhen  it  had  somewhat  subsided,  he 
continued).  It  is  said  that  the  North  is  fight- 
ing for  the  Union,  and  not  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  African.  Why  arc  we  fighting 
for  the  Union,  but  because  we  believe  that 
the  Union  and  its  Government  administered 
now  by  Northern  men  will  work  out  the 
emancipation  of  every  living  being  (loud 
cheering).  If  it  be  meant  that  the  North 
went  into  this  war  with  the  immediate  object 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  it  never 
professed  to  do  it ;  but  it  went  into  war  for 
the  Union  with  the  distinct  understanding  on 
both  sides  that  if  the  Union  was  maintained 
slavery  could  not  live  long  (cheers) .  Do  you 
suppose  that  it  is  wise  to  separate  the  inter- 
est of  the  slave  from  the  interest  of  the  other 
people  on  the  continent,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
policy  which  took  in  him  alone?  He  has  got 
to  stand  or  fall  with  all  of  us  (hear,  hear) , 
and  the  only  sound  policy  for  the  North  is 
that  policy  which  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  North,  of  the  South,  of  the  blacks,  and  of 
the  whites  (cheers) ,  and  we  hold  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union — the  fundamental 
principles  which  are  contained  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion— that  this  is  the  way  to  secure  to  the 
African  ultimately  his  best  rights  and  his 
best  estate.  So  that  in  this  way  the  North 
did  come  into  this  conflict  with  the  prayer, 
the  hope,  rather  than,  I  had  almost  said,  the 
expectation,  that  God  would  bless  their  en- 


deavor to  the  perfection  of  liberty  over  all 
our  continent  (loud  cheers) .  The  condition 
of  the  North  was  that  of  a  ship  carrying  pas- 
sengers tempest  tossed,  and  while  the  sailors 
were  laboring,  and  the  captain  and  officers 
directing,  some  grumblers  would  come  up 
from  among  the  passengers  and  say,  "You 
are  all  the  time  working  to  save  the  ship,  but 
you  don't  care  to  save  the  passengers."  I 
should  like  to  know  how  you  would  save  the 
passengers  so  well  as  by  taking  care  of  the 
ship.  (At  this  point  the  Chairman  read  to 
the  meeting  the  telegram  relative  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  rams  at  Liverpool.  The  effect  was 
startling ;  the  whole  audience  rose  to  their 
feet,  while  cheer  after  cheer  was  given.) 

Mr.  Beecher  continued,  Allow  me  to  say 
of  the  conduct  of  the  colored  people,  our 
citizens  (for  in  New  York  colored  people  vote, 
as  they  do  also  in  Massachusetts  and  in  sev- 
eral other  Northern  States,  Mr.  Wharncliffe 
— Lord  Wharncliffe,  I  beg  his  pardon — to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding),  that  it  is  a 
subject  of  universal  remark  that  no  men  on 
either  side  have  carried  themselves  more  gal- 
lantly, more  bravely,  than  the  colored  regi- 
ments that  have  been  fighting  for  their  gov- 
ernment and  their  liberty.  My  own  youngest 
brother  is  colonel  of  one  of  those  regiments, 
and  from  him  I  learn  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting facts  concerning  them.  The  son  of  one 
of  the  most  estimable  and  endeared  of  my 
friends  in  my  congregation  was  the  colonel  of 
that  regiment  that  charged  at  Fort  Wagner. 
He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men — hundreds  fell 
— and  when  inquest  was  made  for  his  body, 
it  was  reported  by  the  men  in  the  fort  that 
he  had  been  buried  with  his  niggers  ;  and  on 
his  gravestone  yet  it  shall  be  written,  "  The 
man  that  dared  to  lead  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed out  of  their  oppression  died  with  them 
and  for  them,  and  was  buried  with  them" 
(cheers).  On  the  Mississippi  the  conduct  of 
the  colored  regiments  is  so  good  that,  al- 
though many  of  the  officers  who  command 
them  are  Southern  men,  and  until  recently 
had  the  strongest  Southern  prejudices,  those 
prejudices  are  almost  entirely  broken  down, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding 
officers.  Northern  or  Southern,  to  take  com- 
mand of  just  as  many  of  these  regimenflB  as 
can  be  raised.  It  is  an  honorable  testimony 
to  the  good  conduct  and  courage  of  these  lono-- 
abused  men,  whom  God  is  now  bringing  by 
the  Red  Sea  of  war  out  the  land  of  Egypt 
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and  into  the  land  of  promise  (cheers).  I 
have  said  that  it  "would  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  answer  any  courteous  questions  that  might 
be  proposed  to  me.  If  I  cannot  answer  them, 
I  will  do  the  next  best  thing — tell  you  so 
(hear) .  The  length  to  which  this  meeting 
has  been  protracted,  and  the  very  great  con- 
viction that  I  seem  to  have  wrought  by  my 
remarks  on  this  Pentecostal  occasion  in  yon- 
der Gentile  crowd  (loud  laughter)  admonish 
me  that  we  had  better  open  some  kind  of 


"meeting  of  inquiry"  (renewed  laughter). 
It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  as  a  gentle- 
men, to  receive  questions  from  any  gentleman 
(hear,  hear),  and  to  give  such  reply  as  is  in 
my  power. 

(The  reverend  gentleman  remained  standing 
for  a  few  moments,  as  if  to  give  the  opportu- 
nity of  interrogation  but  no  one  rising  to 
qviestion  him,  he  sat  down  amid  great  cheers. 
The  speech  lasted  nearly  two  and  a  quarter 
hours.) 


THE  GUEST  AT  THE  GUARDS'  BALL. 

♦*  What  am  I  doing  here,  with  my  ribs  so  blank 
and  bare?" 

What  business  is  it  of  yours,  under  corsage  and 
berthe  to  stare  ? 

*•  What  am  I  doing  here  with  my  tibia  and  thigh- 
bone clean  ?  ' ' 

Who  are  you. dares  push  your  question  past  the 
bounds  of  crinoline  ? 

You  don't  mean  to  say  the  skull  peeps  out  under 
wreaths  of  the  rose  full-blown  ? 

Or  that  the  rouge  isn't  thick  enough  to  hide  the 
sigmoid  bone  ? 

Have  vou  no  consideration — no  proper  feeling  at 
'  all,— 

To  annoy  people  by  reminding  them  that  Death 
is  at  the  ball  ? 

It's  true  I  wasn't  invited,  not,  at  least,  in  my 
own  name  ; 

But  I  must  presume  that  Madame  la  Mort  is 
welcome,  all  the  same. 

And  not  at  the  Guards'  Ball  only,  but  wherever 
twinkling  feet. 

Bright  eyes,  and  glossy  tresses,  and  brilliant  toi- 
lettes meet. 

But  nowhere  so  welcome  as  when  with  train,  dia- 
monds, lappets,  and  plume, 

I  sweep  past  our  Gracious  Princess  in  the  crowd- 
ed drawing-room  ; 

And  none  drops  a  gracefuller  courtesy  down  to 
the  crimson  floor 

Than  La  Grande  Maitresse  des  Robes  de  la 
Cour,  Madame  la  Mort ! 

Entre  nous,  'tis  I  who  have  more  to  do  than 
most  people  are  aware 

With  these  ravissantes  toilettes  that  these  charm- 
ing ci'eatures  wear  ; 

There's  scarce  a  house  of  business,  that  a  West 
End  connection  boasts. 

But  Madame  la  Mort  is  there  to  keep  the  young 
ladies  at  their  posts. 

I'm  at  home  in  the  crowded  work-rooms,  where 
my  pupils  their  needles  ply  ; 

Let  pulses  thx-ob  and  brains  go  round,  so  no  fin- 
gers idle  lie. 


I'm  at  home  in  the  up-stairs  dormitory,  where 

the  sleep  lies  heavy  as  lead  ; 
Snug — isn't  it  ? — each  six  feet  of  space  with  its 

sleepers,  two  to  a  bed. 

They  come  up  from  the  country  so  gamesome,  so 

fresh,  and  full  of  glee  ; 
At  first  sight  of  this  pale  foce  of  mine  they'll 

have  nothing  to  say  to  me. 
They're  not  aware  'tis  my  place  to  sit  among  the 

young  ladies  still  ; 
But  the  weaker  ones  soon  draw  to  me  ;  they're 

very  often  ill. 

Some  take  to  me  so  kindly — and  lay  their  cheeks 

to  mine, 
As  a  child  its  face  to  its  mother's  will  lovingly 

incline  ; 
Some  struggle  hard  to  keep  me  at  arm's  length  ; 

but  in  the  end. 
They  learn    that,  after  all,  I'm  their  best  and 

stanchest  friend. 

Poor  dears !      Where'er  they  enter  while  thus 

they  work  and  slfiep. 
To  my  house  of  business,  after  all,  they're  but 

too  glad  to  creep. 
So  no  wonder  if  I'm  privileged  by  my  employers 

fiir 
To  visit  the  scenes  which  I  furnish  with  these 

toilettes  rich  and  rare. 

The  old  painters — excuse  me  for  speaking  of  art- 
ists so  rococo — 

Had  a  subject  they  used  to  call  "  La  Danse 
Macabre  ' '  long  ago  ; 

In  which — like  vauriens  as  they  are,  those  art- 
ists— they  made  free. 

With  all  conditions  of  life,  as,  at  last,  being  led 
•        away  by  me. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  our  painters — (we've 
some  clever  ones,  they  say) 

A  J\rew  Dance  of  D(ath,  adapted  to  the  fash- 
ions of  the  day  ; 

On  one  side  the  House  of  Pleasure  ;  scene,  the 
ball-room  ;  and  next  door. 

The  House  of  Business  ;  and  for  scene,  the  Work- 
room of  Madame  la  Mort. 

— Punch, 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  The    Works   of  Thomas   Hood.     7   vols. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  his  Son.     Lon- 
don, 18G2. 

2.  Houd^s    Oion,   First  and  Second    Series. 

London, 1862. 

3.  Memorials    of     Thomas    Hood.     2  vols. 

London,  18Q0. 

It  depends  greatly  on  a  man's  physical 
health  and  animal  spirits  whether  he  shall  be 
of  a  large,  calm,  outward-looking  nature  and 
objective  mind,  or  shall  be  a  brooding  sub- 
jective being,  whose  vision  is  introverted,  and 
whose  temperament  is  too  irritable  to  allow 
full  time  for  maturing  the  larger  births  of  lit- 
erature. The  great  humorists,  as  a  rule, 
were  men  of  overflowing  animal  spirits.  They 
have,  as  the  terra  suggests,  more  moisture  of 
the  bodily  temperament;  the  unction  of  mirth-, 
and  the  Avine  of  gladness.  Such  are  the 
Chancers,  Bon  Jonsons,  and  Fieldings,  the 
Molieres  and  Rabolais.  But  the  small,  thin 
men,  with  little  flash  and  blood,  the  Popes, 
Voltaires,  and  Hoods,  rarely  reach  this  per- 
fect joy  ousness  of  feeling.  On  the  contrary, 
they  feel  naked  to  the  least  breath  of  the 
world,  as  though  they  were  one  live  sensitive 
nerve  of  self,  and  the  slightest  touch  erects 
the  pans  like  p:)vcapines'  quills.  That  a 
man  with  a  powerful  frame  and  robust  health 
may,  even  in  a  time  like  ours,  reach  the  cor- 
pulent Brobdignagian  humor  of  the  older 
writers,  we  have  had  ample  proof  in  John 
Wilson,  whose  life  was  so  opulent,  and  laugh 
so  hearty,  that  he  could  shake  off  all  the 
cobwebs  of  our  miserable  self-consciousness. 
That  which  would  pierce  the  little  men  to 
their  vitals  he  took  as  a  mere  tickling  of 
his  cuticle.  Those  things  which  are  as  the 
mighty  blows  of  Th.or's  hammer  to  others  only 
seemed  to  make  him  look  up  and  say  with 
Skrymir,  "  Tliere  must  be  sparrows  roosting 
in  this  tree,  I  think  ;  what  is  that  they  have 
dropped?  " 

It  13  a  very  noticeable  feature  in  Hood's 
character  that,  with  even  worse  health  than 
Pope's,  he  was  of  a  most  sweet  temper  ;  and 
no  amount  of  pain  and  buffeting  could  turn 
him  into  one  of  the  wasps  of  wit.  But  to 
read  his  nature  and  appreciate  his  works,  we 
must  turn  to  his  life. 

Thomas  Hood  by  1)irth  was  a  genuine  Cock- 
ney. He  was  born  May  23d,  1799,  in  the 
Poultry,  London  ;  therefore  within  the  sound 
of  Bow  bells.    His  father  was  a  native  of  Scot- 


land ;  but  in  this  instance  the  old  saying,  that 
one  Scotsman  will  be  sure  to  introduce  an- 
other, was  not  verified,  Thomas  Hood  being 
as  unlike  a  Scotsman  as  possible.  His  grand- 
mother was  an  Armstrong  ;  and  he  used  to 
say  in  joke  that  he  was  descended  from  two 
notorious  thieves,  Robin  Hood  and  Johnnie 
Armstrong.  The  genius  of  Cockneydom, 
however,  was  the  ruling  power  in  mixing  the 
elements  of  his  nature.  He  would  have  been 
all  the  richer  for  a  little  of  the  ruddy  health 
of  Robin,  and  the  hardihood  of  the  renowned 
Borderer.  But  Cockney  he  was  doomed  to 
be  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt"  could  only  have  been 
written  by  one  who  entered  deeply  into  Lon- 
don life,  so  as  to  feel  instinctively  how  it  went 
with  the  poorest  poor  who  dwell  high  up  the 
dark  and  rickety  staircases,  seeing  the  stars 
through  the  rents  of  the  roof ;  to  whom  spring 
only  comes  in  the  plant  or  flower  on  the  win- 
dow-sill ;  the  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  wing 
of  a  swallow  darting  by,  or  the  warble  of  an 
imprisoned  skylark.  Only  a  dweller  in  Lon- 
don who  knows  how  the  poor  live,  could 
fathom  the  indescribable  yearning  of  the  fe- 
vered body  and  pent-up  soul  for  one  breath  of 
the  country  air  and  boundless  space  ;  to  cool 
the  feet  in  the  sweet  green  grass,  and  the  fin- 
gers among  its  wild  flowers ;  to  freshen  the 
poor  worn  eyes  with  a  look  at  the  glad  green 
world  of  pleasant  leaves,  waving  woods,  and 
blue  heaven  bending  over  all. 

Hood  took  cheerfully  enough  to  his  birth- 
place, and  thought  if  local  prejudices  were 
worth  anything  the  balance  ought  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  capital.  He  would  as  lief  have 
been  a  native  of  London  as  of  Stoke  Pogis, 
and  considered  the  Dragon  of  Bow  Church  or 
Gresham's  Grasshopper  as  good  a  terrestrial 
sijijn  to  be  born  under  as  the  duno-hill  cock  on 
a  village  steeple.  He  thought  a  literary  man 
might  exult  that  he  first  saw  the  light — or 
perhaps  the  fog — in  the  same  metropolis  as 
Milton,  Gray,  De  Foe,  Pope,  Byron,  Lamb, 
and  other  town-born  authors,  "  whose  fame 
has  nevertheless  triumphed  over  the  Bills  of 
Mortality."  So  in  their  goodly  company  he 
cheerfully  took  up  his  livery,  especially  as 
Cockneyism,  properly  so  called,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  limited  to  no  particular  locality  or 
station  in  life.  It  is  likewise  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Hood  owes  a  whole  class  of  hu- 
morous character  to  the  streets  of  London. 
The  "Lost  Child  "  is  a  type  of  what  we  mean. 
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In  this  the  nature  and  language  are  strictly 
Cockney.  The  cooped-up  maternal  agony 
grows  garrulous  beyond  measure;  and  so  all 
rules  of  verse  are  violated  in  order  that  ample 
expression  may  be  given  to  the  grief.  The 
result  is  a  long  lugubrious  patter  ;  tragedy 
and  farce  blending  in  a  burlesque  such  as  Mr. 
Robson  alone  could  do  justice  to. 

Hood's  father  was  a  man  of  literary  taste  ; 
had  written  a  couple  of  novels,  and  was  one 
of  the  firm  of  Vernor  and  Hood  which  pub- 
lished the  poems  of  Bloorafield  and  Kirke 
White.  James,  the  eldest  boy,  likewise  had 
literary  predilections.  His  mother,  we  are 
told,  Avas  somewhat  startled  to  find  a  note-book 
which  appeared  to  contain  some  secret  con- 
fession of  hopeless  love,  the  good  lady  not 
knowing  that  her  son  had  been  translating 
Petrarch.  Thus  Thomas  Hood  had,  as  he 
said,  a  dash  of  ink  in  his  blood,  which  soon 
became  manifest  in  an  inkling  for  authorship. 
He  was  a  shy,  quiet  child,  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive, and  delicate  in  health  ;  fond  of  making 
his  little  observations  with  continual  humor 
as  he  sat  silently  watching,  with  noticing 
eyes,  the  main  stream  of  life  passing  by.  One 
of  his  earliest  artistic  efforts  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, although  not  exactly  in  the  way  he  had 
anticipated.  He  smoked  a  terrific-looking 
demon  on  the  bedroom  ceiling  with  a  candle, 
intending  to  frighten  his  brother  on  going  to 
bed  ;  but  forgetting  all  about  it,  he  was  him- 
self the  victim,  and  found  it  no  joke. 

Disease  and  death  were  early  and  frequent 
visitors  to  the  Hood  family.  James,  the  elder 
brother,  was  soon  carried  off.  The  father 
died  suddenly,  leaving  the  widow  with  her 
little  oiies  but  poorly  provided  for.  The  wife 
soon  followed  her  husband.  Hood's  sister 
Anne  did  not  survive  the  mother  very  long, 
both  dying  of  consumption.  It  was  on  the 
death  of  this  sister  that  Hood  wrote  his 
tender  and  touching  little  poem  called  the 
"  Death-bed." 

The  mother  while  living  had  given  her  son 
what  education  she  could  command.  He  ac- 
quired French,  and  became  a  pretty  good  clas- 
sical scholar.  In  his  "attempt  on  his  own 
life"  he  speaks  of  winning  a  prize  for  Latin 
without  knowing  the  Latin  for  prize.  But  he 
had  a  capable  teacher  after  he  left  the  school 
at  which  this  happened,  and  his  witty  ren- 
derings from  Latin  authors  were  well  known 
to  his  friends  in  after-life.  We  do  not  make 
out  the  precise  date  at  which  Thomas  Hood 


was  articled  to  his  uncle,  Mr  Sands,  the  en- 
graver, nor  how  long  he  labored  at  the  art 
which  first  taught  him  how  to  etch  his  own 
funny  fancies. 

He  speaks  of  having  sat  at  a  desk  in  some 
commercial  office,  but  he  was  not  destined  to 
become  a  winner  of  the  "  Ledger,"  his  race 
being  cut  short  at  starting  ;  this  he  commu- 
nicates in  strictly  business  language.  His 
appetite  failed,  and  its  principal  creditor,  the 
stomach,  received  only  an  ounce  in  the  pound. 
In  the  phraseology  of  the  "  Price  Current," 
it  was  expected  that  he  must  "  submit  to  a 
decline."  The  doctors  declared  that  by  sit- 
ting so  much  on  the  counting-house  stool  he 
was  hatching  a  whole  brood  of  complaints. 
So  he  was  ordered  to  abstain  from  "  ashes, 
bristles,  and  Petersburg  yellow  candle,  and  to 
indulge  in  a  more  generous  diet."  Change 
of  air,  too,  was  imperatively  prescribed.  Ac- 
cordingly, Hood  was  shipped  off  to  visit  some 
relatives  in  Dundee.  As  soon  as  they  set  eyes 
on  him  they  did  what  they  could  to  send  him 
back  again.  He  had  come  to  the  wrong  peo- 
ple in  search  of  health.  Hood,  however,  de- 
termined on  stopping  in  Dundee.  The  air  of 
Scotland  did  him  so  much  good.  One  of  its 
results  was  a  belief  that  although  Scotland 
might  not  produce  the  first  man  in  the  world, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  Scotsman  who 
would  live  on  as  the  Last  Man.  To  estimate 
his  position  at  this  time,  alone  in-  a  strange 
place,  hanging  on  his  own  hook,  he  tells  us  to 
imagine  a  boy  of  fifteen  at  the  Nore,  as  it  were, 
of  life,  thus  left  dependent  on  his  own  pilot- 
age for  a  safe  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ! 
How  he  was  occupied  in  Dundee  we  are  not 
clearly  informed  ;  but  his  first  appearance  in 
print  was  in  the  ' '  Dundee  Advertiser ; ' '  his 
next  in  the  "  Dundee  Magazine  ;  "  and  he 
tells  us  with  modest  triumph  and  pardonable 
pride,  that  the  respective  editors  published 
his  writings  without  charging  anything  for 
insertion.  This  he  considered  success  enough 
to  make  him  sell  himself  body  and  soul,  after 
the  German  fashion,  to  that  minor  Mephi- 
stophiles  the  Printer's  Devil.  Not  but  what 
he  served  some  years'  apprenticeship  before 
the  Imp  in  question  became  really  his  Famil- 
liar.  As  with  all  literary  naturals,  he  drifted 
rather  than  plunged  into  authorship. 

In  the  year  1821  Hood  returned  to  London, 
and  was  eno-ag-ed  to  assist  the  editor  of  the 
London  Magazine,  leaving  the  engraver's 
business  for  that  purpose.     Here  was  a  legit- 
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imate  opening,  and  he  "jumped  at  it,  a  la 
Grimaldi,  head  foremost,  and  was  speedily 
behind  the  scenes."  So  delighted  was  he, 
that  he  would  receive  a  revise  from  the  fore- 
man of  the  printers  as  a  "  proof  of  his  re- 
gard; forgave  him  all  his  slips,"  and  really 
thought  that  printers'  devils  were  not  so 
black  as  they  are  painted.  But,  he  tells  us, 
his  "  topgallant-glory  "  was  in  "  Our  Con- 
tributors." How  he  used  to  look  forward  to 
Elia  and  backward  for  Hazlitt,  and  all  round 
for  Edward  Herbert ;  and  ' '  how  I  used  to 
look  up  to  Allan  Cunningham,"  who  was 
formed  by  Nature  tall  enough  to  "  snatch  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  Art."  Hood  has 
given  lis  a  pleasant  lifelike  sketch  of  Charles 
Lamb,  with  his  fine  head  on  a  small  spare 
body  ;  his  intellectual  face  full  of  wiry  lines, 
and  lurking  quips  and  cranks  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  brown,  bright  eyes,  quick  in  turning 
as  those  of  birds, — looking  sharp  enough  to 
pick  up  pins  and  needles.  The  hesitation  in 
his  speech  continually  relieved  by  some  happy 
turn  of  thought  which  seemed  to  have  been 
thus  naturally  waited  for.  Shy  with  stran- 
gers, but  instantly  alight  with  a  welcome 
smile  of  womanly  sweetneso  for  his  friends. 
At  Lamb's  he  met  with  Coleridge,  the  "  full- 
bodied  poet,  with  his  waving  white  hair  and 
his  benign  face,  round,  ruddy,  and  unfur- 
rowed  as  a  holy  friar's. ' '  Hood  heard  the  glo- 
rious talker  at  times  when  he  was  in  the  key 
which  Lamb  called  "  C  in  alt.,"  far  above 
the  line  of  the  listener's  comprehension.  He 
made  marvellous  music  nevertheless ;  and 
Hood  felt  as  though  he  were  carried  "  spiral- 
ling up  to  heaven  by  a  whirlwind  intertwisted 
with  sunbeams,  giddy  and  dazzled,  and  had 
then  been  rained  down  again  with  a  shower 
of  mundane  stocks  and  stones  that-  battered 
out  of  me  all  recollection  of  what  I  had  heard 
and  what  I  had  seen."  Here,  too,  was  poor 
Clare,  in  his  bright  grass-colored  coat  and 
yellow  waistcoat,  "shining  verdantly  from 
out  the  grave-colored  suits  like  a  patch  of 
turnips  amidst  stubble  and  fiallow."  Lamb 
sometimes  bantering  him  on  certain  "  Clare- 
obscurities  "  in  his  Verses,  and  anon  talking 
so  gravely,  towards  midnight,  that  Clare 
would  cry  "  Dal !  "  (a  c/arified  d— n)  "if  it 
isn't  like  a  dead  man  preaching  out  of  his 
coffin  !  "  De  Quincey  also  was  one  of  the 
writers  for  the  ^London;  and  Hood  often 
saw  the  small,  calm  philosopher  "  at  home, 
quite  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  a  German 


Ocean  of  literature  in  a  storm — flooding  all, 
the  floor,  table,  and  chairs — billows  of  books 
tossing,  tumbling,  surging  open.  On  such 
occasions  I  have  willingly  listened  by  the 
hour  whilst  the  philosopher,  standing  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  room,  seemed 
to  be  less  speaking  than  reading  from  a 
'  handwriting  on  the  wall !  '  " 

The  "  Lion's  Head  "  of  the  London  Mag- 
azine was  the  first  mask  of  Momus  put  on  by 
Thomas  Hood.  His  punning  propensity  breaks 
out  in  humorous  Answers  to  Correspondents. 
"  W.  is  informed  that  his  '  Night '  is  too 
long,  for  the  moon  rises  twice  in  it.  The 
'  Essay  on  Agricultural  Distress '  would 
only  increase  it.  B.  is  surely  humming. 
H.  B.'s  '  Sonnet  to  the  Rising  Sun  '  is  sus- 
pected of  being  written  for  a  Lark.  W.'s 
'  Tears  of  Sensibility  "  had  better  be  dropped". 
The  '  Echo  '  will  not  answer.  T.,  who  says  his 
tales  are  out  of  his  own  head,  is  asked  if  he 
is  a  tadpole.  M.'s  '  Ode  on  the  Martyrs 
who  were  burnt  in  the  rain  of  Queen  Mary 
is  original,  but  wants  fire.  ^^ 

Amongst  Hood's  early  contributions  to  the 
London  we  find  the  lovely  ballad  of  "  Fair 
Inez  "  and  the  poem  of  "  Lycus  the  Centaur." 
This  latter  poem  was  a  favorite  with  Hartley 
Coleridge,  who  thought  it  absolutely  unique 
in  its  line,  and  such  as  no  man  except  Hood 
could  have  written.  The  measure,  which  has 
a  gallop  appropriate  to  the  subject,  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  tell  a  story  in.  Yet  the  poem 
contains  some  powerful  descriptions,  and  has 
not  had  justice  done  to  it.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  striking  picture  of  the  bestialized 
victims  of  Circe's  horrible  charms  as  another 
human  being,  newly  doomed,  comes  amongst 
them  with  the  likeness  they  have  lost : — 

"  They  were  mournfully  gentle,  and  grouped  for 
relief, 

All  foes  in  their  skin,  but  all  friends  in  their 
grief ; 

The  Leopard  was  there — baby-mild  in  its  feat- 
ure ; 

And  the  Tiger,  black-barred,  with  the  gaze  of 
a  creature 

That  knew  gentle  pity  ;  the  bristled-backed 
Boar, 

His  innocent  tusks  stained  with  mulberry  gore  ; 

And  the  laughing  Hyena — but  laughing  no 
more  : 

And  the  Snake,  not  with  magical  orbs  to  do- 
vise 

Strange  Death,  but  with  woman's  attraction  of 
eyes  ; 

The  tall  ugly  Ape,  that  still  bore  a  dim  shine 

Thro'  his  hairy  eclipse  of  a  manhood  divine  : 
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There  were  Woes  of  all  shapes,  wretched  forms, 
when  I  came, 

That  hung  down  their  heads  with  a  human- 
like shame  ; 

The  Elephant  hid  in  the  boughs,  and  the  Bear 

Shed  over  his  eyes  the  dark  veil  of  his  hair  ; 

And  the  Womanly  soul,  turning  sick  with  dis- 
gust. 

Tried  to  vomit  herself  from  her  serpentine 
crust  : 

While  all  groaned  their  groans  into  one  at  their 
lot. 

As  I  brought  them  the  Image  of  what  they 
were  not." 

His  connection  with  the  London  brought 
Thomas  Hood  many  friends  in  the  pleasant 
spring-time  of  his  literary  career  ;  amongst 
others  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  the  "  Edward 
Herbert'  of  the  Magazine.  Unfortunately 
this  friendship  did  not  end  well.  We  only 
mention  the  su])ject,  because  we  think  that 
most  likely  it  was  in  Hood's  last  thoughts, 
and  pointed  with  more  significance  his  latest' 
words:  "Remember,  I  forgive  all — all! '^ 
One  result  of  the  break-up  of  this  intimacy 
is,  that  a  large  number  of  Hood's  letters  are 
still  locked  up  from  the  public,  and  all  access 
to  them  refused. 

Conjointly  with  Reynolds,  Hood  wrote  and 
published  his  "  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great 
People."  The  book  had  a  large  sale.  Cole- 
ridge, to  whom  a  copy  was  sent,  ascribed  it 
to  Charles  Lamb  in  a  letter  which  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  the  good-nature  of  the  humorist 
who  did  write  it.  "  My  dear  Charles,  it  was 
certainly  written  by  you.  You  are  found  m 
ike  manner,  as  the  lawyers  say.  The  puns 
are  nine  in  ten  good  ;  many  excellent.  The 
Newgatory  transcendent !  And  then  the  ex- 
emplum  sine  exemplo  of  a  volume  of  personal- 
ities and  contemporaneities  without  a  single 
line  that  could  inflict  the  infinitesimal  of  an 
unpleasance  on  any  man  in  his  senses."  The 
pun  specially  alluded  to  occurs  in  the  Address 
to  Mrs.  Fry,  Hood  says  ho  likes  her  and 
the  Quakei-s,  with  many  of  their  works  and 
ways;  but  he  don't  like  her  "Newgatory 
teaching."  We  quote  one  stanza  of  this  ode 
for  its  admirable  good  sense,  and  to  show  how 
wit  and  wisdom  are  blended  in  the  use  of  a 
rough-and-ready  illustration  : — 

**  Oh,  save  the  vulgar  soul  before  it's  spoiled  ! 

Set  up  your  mounted  sign  without  the  gate  ; 
And  there  inform  the  mind  before  'tis  soiled  ! 

'Tis  sorry  wRting  on  a  greasy  slafee  ! 
Nay,  if  you  would  not  have  your  labors  foiled, 

Take  it  inclining  towards  a  virtuous  state, 


Not  prostrate  and  laid  flat ;  else,  woman  meek. 
The  upright  pencil  will  but  hop  and  shriek." 

Coleridge's  characterization  of  Hood's  hu- 
mour reminds  us  of  the  words  of  Lord  Dudley 
to  Sydney  Smith  :  "  You  have  been  laughing 
at  me  constantly,  Sydney,  for  the  last  seven 
years  ;  and  yet  in  all  that  time  you  never  said 
a  single  thing  to  me  that  I  wished  unsaid  !  " 
Hood  was  in  the  habit  of  poking  the  Quakers 
in  the  ribs,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
giving  them  a  quite  dig.  Yet,  we  believe, 
wherever  wit  is  tolerated  amongst  them, 
Hood  is  a  chief  favorite. 

Our  author  had  now  tried  the  reading  pub- 
lic as  a  punster  and  poet.  He  found  that 
puns  sold  better  than  poetry.  Henceforth 
his  literary  life  ran  in  parallel  lines  of  poetry 
and  puns,  except  where  those  lines  crossed 
and  recrossed,  or  ran  into  one — making  that 
peculiar  mixture  of  incongruous  elements, 
puns  and  pathos,  laughter  and  tears — sweet- 
ness exquisitely  sad,  and  sadness  exquisitely 
sweet,  known  as  "  Hood's  Own."  The  public 
in  general  will  pay  the  highest  price  for  be- 
ing amused.  So  Hood  became  its  merriman 
that  he  might  secure  the  means  of  living. 
Nevertheless,  he  kept  true  to  the  higher  life, 
and  wrote  his  poetry  in  shy  ways  and  secret 
places.  He  piped  and  piped  on  his  sylvan 
reed,  although  the  public  would  not  dance  to 
country  tunes,  however  sweetly  they  might 
breathe  of  the  pastoral  age,  however  rich  they 
might  be  in  delicate  imagery ;  it  left  him 
sitting  at  the  gate  of  his  fairy- world,  and 
passed  him  by  for  the  lure  of  louder  voices, 
and  the  glare  of  coarser  color.  He  secretly 
committed  several  beautiful  poems  to  it,  which 
secret — as  Coleridge  said  of  one  of  his  own 
publications — the  public  very  faithfully  kept. 
It  was  quiet  willing  to  listen  if  Hood  would 
only  make  it  laugh  ! 

The  acquaintanceship  with  Reynolds  was 
at  least  so  far  happy  that  it  introduced  Hood 
to  his  future  wife,  Reynolds's  sister — a  true 
woman,  pre-eminent  for  all  qualities  of  fit- 
ness, who  made  the  sunshine  of  years  in  a 
life  which  had  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
share  of  shadow. 

Hood  has  left  a  very  tender  testimonial  to 
his  wife  in  one  of  his  letters  : — 

"  I  never  was  anything,  dearest,  till  I  knew 
you  ;  and  I  have  been  a  better,  happier,  and 
more  prosperous  man  ever  since.  Lay  by 
that  truth  in  lavender,  sweetest,  and  remind 
mo  of  it  when  I  fail.     I  am  writing  warmly 
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and  fondly,  but  not  without  good  cause. 
First,  your  own  affectionate  letter,  lately  re- 
ceived ;  next,  the  remembrances  of  our  dear 
children  ;  then  a  delicious  impulse  to  pour 
out  the  overflowings  of  my  heart  into  yours  ; 
and  last,  not  least,  the  knowledge  that  your 
dear  eyes  will  read  what  my  hand  is  now 
writing." 

In  another  letter,  written  just  after  his  wife 
has  left  him  to  go  on  a  journey,  there  is  an 
exceedingly  natural  touch,  showing  how 
deep  was  his  affection  for  her — how  restless 
for  her  return  :  "  I  went  and  retraced  our 
walk  in  the  Park,  and  sat  down  in  the  same 
seat,  and  felt  happier  and  better." 

Mrs.  Hood  was  a  woman  of  cultivated  mind ; 
her  letters  arc  full  of  good  sense j  with  fre- 
quent overflows  of  humor.  She  devotedly 
gave  her  own  life  to  eke  out  his.  It  was  not 
merely  a  witty  allusion  wlien,  speaking  of 
getting  out  the  Comic  on  one  occasion  he 
said  it  had  half  killed  Jane,  and  half  killed 
himself,  which  he  considered  equal  to  one 
murder.  And  she  must  have  had  one  of  the 
sweetest  tempers  in  the  world.  How  else 
could  she  have  put  up  with  the  freaks  of  this 
veritable  Puck  of  the  Household,  who  was  for- 
ever playing  off  his  tricks,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  innocence  ?  We  are  told  that  it  was 
a  custom  with  the  Libyans  for  the  young  man 
to  marry  the  girl  who  laughed  at  his  jokes. 
Hood  was  lucky  in  securing  such  a  charming 
wife.  She  appears  to  have  been  able  to  join 
in  the  laugh,  even  though  the  joke  went 
against  herself.  She  must  have  proved  a 
capital  subject  for  his  fun,  seeing  that  she 
was  always  ready  to  believe  whatever  the 
rogue  told  her,  and  each  time,  when  taken  in, 
was  never  going  to  be  caught  again  !  "  Above 
all  things,  Jane,"  says  he,  warning  her 
against  being  deceived  by  the  fish  women, 
"  as  they  will  endeavor  to  impose  upon*  your 
inexperience,  let  nothing  induce  you  to  buy 
a  plaice  that  has  any  appearance  of  red  or 
orange  spots,  as  they  are  sure  signs  of  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  decomposition . "  Full  of  this 
novel  information,  armed  on  one  point  at 
least,  Mrs.  Hood  was  quite  ready  for  the 
fishwoman  next  time,  being  rather  anxious 
to  show  off  her  knowledge.  The  very  first 
plaice  that  came  had  the  ominous  spots,  and 
Mrs.  Hood  hinted  her  fears  lest  the  fish  were 
not  fresh.  The  woman  insisted  that  they 
were  only  just  out  of  the  water.  But  Mrs. 
Hood,  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart  and  all 
the  pride  of  conscious  knowledge,  was  ready 


with  her  finishing-stroke :  "My  good  woman, 
it  may  be  as  you  say  ;  but  I  could  not  think 
of  buying  any  plaice  with  those  very  unpleas- 
ant spots  !  "  The  woman's  answer,  with 
a  suppressed  giggle  on  the  stairs,  told  the 
young  housekeeper  all  the  tale.  On  another 
occasion  Mrs.  Hood  had  made  a  plum-pud- 
ding for  their  foreign  friend,  De  Franck,  to 
show  him  what  English  plum-pudding  was 
like.  There  happened  to  be  some  white 
wooden  skewers  at  hand.  Hood  saw  them  as 
they  lay  pointing,  as  it  were,  to  the  pudding. 
He  poked  them  into  it  across  and  across  in  all 
directions,  taking  care  to  leave  no  sign  out- 
side. The  pudding  was  packed  up  and  sent. 
When  De  Franck  came.  Hood  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  think  it  was  well  trussed.  De 
Franck,  surmising  this  was  the  English  way 
of  building  the  pudding,  gravely  replied, 
"Yes,"  and  complimented  the  oMcr  victim  on 
the  ingenuity  of  her  wood-work ! 

Hood  was  married  on  the  5th  of  May,  1824. 
In  spite  of  all  the  sickness  and  sorrow,  his 
children  tell  us  the  union  was  a  happy  one. 
The  early  years  of  hjs  married  life  .were  un- 
doubtedly the  happiest  that  Hood  spent  in 
this  world.  Good  fortune  appeared  to  smile 
from  out  a  bit  of  unclouded  blue  heaven 
above,  and  all  that  was  wifely  and  womanly 
strove  to  make  one  spot  of  earth  green  and 
pleasant  below.  The  love  of  a  wife  like  this 
was  a  bles8ir>g  indeed  to  the  man  who  had  to 
pass  through  such  fires  of  afiiiction  and  wa- 
ters of  tribulation.  Her  devotion,  willing  at 
all  times  to  transfuse  her  life  into  his,  must 
have  often  heartened  him  for  a  fresh  effort  in 
the  weary  struggle.  JMany  a  time  she  must 
have  inspired  him  to  face  the  outer  diflficulties 
by  helping  to  keep  the  spirit  warm  and 
bright  and  hopeful  within.  When  the 
book  shall  be  written  which  might  be  writ- 
ten, on  the  "  Wives  of  Men  of  Genius,"  one 
of  the  noblest  chapters  should  be  given  to 
Mrs.  Hood. 

Hood  had  need  of  all  the  sunshine  and 
sweetness  that  could  be  gathered  from  these 
years  of  happiness  to  hoard  up  a  little  honey 
in  the  hive  of  Home  for  the  sad  seasons  com- 


ins  : 


A  living  writer  has  remarked  that  perhaps 
there  are  not  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
in  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  names  who  have 
done  anything  very  remarkable  for  mankind. 
We  think  nations  should  have  kept  guard  at 
their  doors  that  they  might  work  on  undis- 
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turbed.  But,  instead  of  that,  we  find  the 
world  hindered  them  all  it  possibly  could. 
Domestic  misery,  poverty,  errors  of  all  kinds, 
and  afflictions,  no  doubt  disturbed  and  dis- 
tressed them.  This  was  singularly  the  case 
with  Thomas  Hood .  It  makes  us  feel  all  the 
'  greater  interest  in  that  life,  and  possibly  set 
a  higher  value  on  the  work  done  in  spite  of 
the  suffering,  because  of  the  moral  worth  of 
such  an  example.  Hood's  troubles,  which  he 
turned  into  perplexing  oddities  of  merriment 
and  pathos  ;  his  heavy  trials,  which  he  strove 
to  make  light  of;  his  "  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field  ;  "  his  illnesses  and  continual 
dodgings  of  death,  soon  began,  and  followed 
each  other  with  increasing  frequence.  Shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  was  seized  with  rheu- 
matic fever.  After  this,  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  while  bathing  in  the  sea.  Gradually  the 
organic  disease  of  his  heart — enlaregment 
and  thickening — was  developed  ;  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs  followed  ;  these  were  aggravated 
and  increased  by  compulsory  work,  ever-re- 
curring anxieties,  and  the  ignorance  of  for- 
eign doctors,  until  even  his  rebounding  spirit 
could  bear  or  bend  no  farther,  and  he  broke 
down  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six  years. 

But  we  anticipate.  It  was  in  the  year 
1826  that  the  first  series  of  "  Whims  and 
Oddities  "  appeared.  In  the  year  following, 
a  second  series  was  dedicated  to  vSir  Walter 
Scott.  Both  were  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  "  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies" 
was  produced  at  this  time,  but  did  not  sell. 
Hood  brought  up  the  remainder  of  an  addi- 
tion from  the  publisher's  shelves,  to  save  the 
work,  as  he  said,  from  the  butter-shops.  In 
1829  he  left  London  to  live  in  the  country — 
first  at  Winchmore  Hill,  and  next  at  Lake 
House  ;  the  latter  place  noticeable  because 
he  wrote  "  Tylney  Hall"  there,  and  evidently 
got  his  suggestion  for  the  "  Haunted  House" 
from  its  ruined  beauty,  its  signs  of  past  splen- 
dor, and  present  desolation  ;  its  pictured  pan- 
els, from  under  which  the  rats  would  peep 
out  at  twilight ;  its  weedy  wilderness  of  a 
flower-garden,  where  the  rabits  would  come 
to  skip  : — 

*'  A  jolly  place,  said  he,  in  days  of  old, 

But  something  ails  it  now  ;  the  place  is  curst." 

The  first  number  of  Hood's  Comic  Annual 
was  published  for  the  Christmas  of  1830. 
On  the  cover  was  the  picture  of  a  boy  blow- 
ing bubbles;    these  ultimately  increased  to 


eleven,  numbering  the  years  of  the  publica- 
tion. The  fun  of  the  Comic,  palpable  and 
plentiful,  secured  to  the  writer  much  friend- 
ship from  children  of  every  age.  Amongst 
the  other  delighted  admirers  came  His  Grace 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  a  curious 
request  that  Hood  would  supply  a  set  of 
titles  for  the  Dummy  Books  of  a  Library 
Staircase.  -Some  of  these  titles  are  amus- 
ing :  for  instance,  "On  Cutting  off  Heirs 
with  a  Shilling,  by  Barber  Beaumont ;  " 
"  On  the  AflBnity  of  the  Death- Watch  and  the 
Sheep-Tick  ;  "  "Rules  for  Punctuation,  by  a 
thorough-bred  Pointer;  "  "  Percy  Vere,  in 
forty  Volumes;"  "Cursory  Remarks  on 
Swearing;"  "Barrow  on  the  Common 
Weal ;  "  •'  Haughty-cultural  Remarks  on 
London  Pride." 

By  the  year  1834  Hood  had  become  pretty 
well  known.  His  work  was  abundant.  His 
health,  too,  had  benefited  by  country  air  and 
visits  to  the  sea — for  which  he  had  the  true 
national  feeling.  At  this  time  a  heavy  mis- 
fortune fell  on  him — the  failure  of  a  firm  in- 
volved him  in  pecuniary  difiiculties.  His 
sense  of  honor  prevented  his  passing  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court.  He  determined,  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  write  out  every  penny, 
instead  of  having  his  debts  whitewashed  over. 
"He  had  fair  reason,"  he  said.  "  to  expect 
that  by  redoubled  diligence,  economizing, 
and  escaping  costs  at  law,  he  would  soon  be 
able  to  retrieve  his  afiairs."  With  these 
views,  leaving  every  shilling  behind  him,  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  his  effects,  he  volunta- 
rily expatriated  himself,  and  bade  his  "  na- 
tive land  good-night." 

With  his  indomitable  spirit  of  fun,  and 
his  lively  way  of  making  the  best  of  the  worst 
that  could  happen.  Hood  met  his  alien  lot, 
smiling  the  usual  bright,  cheery  smile  that 
would  put  a  little  reflected  light  into  the  sad- 
dest face  of  things.  It  was  his  belief  at  times 
that  he  was  only  alive  through  his  habit  of 
never  giving  up  !  His  spirit  was  so  elastic, 
that  whatever  circumstance  might  make  it 
bend  for  a  moment,  it  would  spring  back  into 
the  old  shape,  with  the  old  flash,  ready  to 
fight  on  to  the  last.  He  fixed  on  Coblenz 
as  the  place  most  suitable  for  his  new  resi- 
dence, and,  dear  lover  of  his  country  as  he 
was, — for  he  thought  there  was  no  land  like 
England, — he  went  manfully  to  eat  the  bread 
of  sorrow  in  a  strange  land,  determined  to  eat 
that  bread  honorably,  and  equally  determined 
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to  get  all  the  fun  he  could  out  of  his  lot,  and 
the  people  amongst  "whom  his  lot  was  cast. 
He  remarks  at  Ostend,  "  '  I  am  werry  con- 
tent with  my  wittles  in  this  here  place,'  as 
the  Appren  tices  say . ' '  Hood  was  always  con- 
tent with  his  "  wittles  "  in  any  place. 

He  passed  over  in  a  storm,  which  wrecked 
eleven  vessels  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  He 
nearly  blew  his  last  bubble  ;  it  was,  as  he 
says,  a  "  squeak  for  the  Comic"  on  this  oc- 
casion. On  landinor  he  looks  on  the  bright 
side  of  his  prospect.  "  We  are  not  trans- 
ported even  for  seven  years,  and  the  Rhine  is 
a  deal  better  than  the  Swan  River,"  he  writes 
to  his  wife.  "  There  are  three  little  rooms, 
one  backward,  my  study  that  is  to  be,  with 
such  a  lovely  view  over  the  Moselle.  My 
heart  jumped  when  I  saw  it,  and  I  thought, 
'  There  I  shall  write  volumes.'  I  want  but 
you  and  my  dear  boy  and  girl  to  be  very 
happy  and  very  loving."  Hood  was  soon  at 
work,  with  his  humor  in  full  flow  for  the 
Comic ;  making  rare  fun  of  the  Germans, 
and  playing  off  practical  jokes  on  his  wife  and 
friends  ;  a  very  spirit  of  mischief,  longing  and 
listening  with  both  ears  for  news  from  home, 
like  any  "  Exile  of  Hearin,"  his  swallow 
often  inclined  to  migrate  England- ward  when 
he  thought  of  beef  and  porter  ;  supplying  cu- 
rious pictures  of  his  foreign  friends,  and 
painting  fancy  likenesses  of  those  at  home 
with  fun  in  every  feature  for  their  special 
amusement — seeing  that  it  "  were  ungracious 
to  write  merrily  for  the  public,  and  vent  the 
blue  devils  on  my  private  letters."  Hood's 
account  of  their  diflSculties  with  the  German 
language,  and  how  they  got  on  with  the  aid 
of  Dictionary  and  contradictionary ,  is  richly 
ludicrous. 

Our  author  appears  to  have  soon  found  that 
living  in  Germany  was  not  so  cheap  as  he  had 
fancied,  nor  was  the  climate  so  suitable  as  he 
had  fondly  imagined.  Then  the  doctors  were 
leeches  indeed  in  those  days ;  they  bled  un- 
mercifully. Nature  kept  him  thin  and  spare, 
so  that  he  might  always  be  in  fighting  condi- 
tion, but  the  doctors  did  their  best  to  reduce 
him  still  further.  "  I  heard  the  other  day," 
he  writes,  "  of  a  man  who  had  fifty-five 
leeches  on  his  thigh.  The  man  who  bled  me, 
and  there  are: several  bleeders  here,  told  me 
he  had  attended  eighty  that  month  !  One  of 
their  blisters  would  draw  a  wagon." 

Under  the  most  disheartening  circum- 
stances Hood  wrote  on  and  on,  doing  a  great 


deal  of  work,  and  feeling  that  he  only  wanted 
health  to  do  all !  The  scratch  of  his  pen  was 
heard  day  by  day  in  his  little  apartment. 
With  his  dear  ones  at  his  side,  he  said,  his 
pen  would  gambol  through  the  Comic  like  the 
monkey  who  had  seen  the  world.  And  when 
they  were  in  bed  and  the  house  was  still,  the 
pen  went  on  far  into  the  night.  Many  a  time 
must  he  have  realized  his  own  description  of 
the  swimming  brain,  heavy  eyes,  and  aching 
head  of  the  poor  seamstress  of  his  "  Sang," 
looking,  as  he  said,  more  like  the  rueful 
knight  than  a  professor  of  the  Comic.  And 
each  season  the  Comic  came  out  with  its 
broad  grins  and  laughter  from  year  to  year, 
delighting  young  and  old  ;  few  even  suspect- 
ing the  private  tragedy  that  preceded  the 
merry  farce  in  public.  When  he  could  find 
nothing  in  persons  or  places  round  about  him 
to  tickle  his  fancy,  Hood  seems  to  have  had 
the  extraordinary  power  of  taking  up  his  pen 
and  tickling  himself  until  he  laughed  so  heart- 
ily that  he  set  all  the  world  laughing  too,  and 
so  he  kept  up  the  comedy  with  immense  suc- 
cess, his  coughs  and  fits  of  blood-spitting  only 
looking  like  the  results  of  excessive  laughter. 
Hood  soon  discovered  how  much  he  had  lost 
in  leaving  English  air.  The  summer  and 
winter  at  Coblenz  were  killing  him  between 
them,  so  he  left  the  Rhine  without  regret,  his 
chief  memories  being  of  illness,  suffering,  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  He  now  removed  to  Os- 
tend, which  seemed  so  much  nearer  home  ;  he 
did  not  mind  the  sea  between  ;  that  he  could 
look  upon  as  a  part  of  England.  Here  we 
find  him  again  busy  at  his  old  work  of  spin- 
ning new  illusions,  fast  as  time  could  destroy 
the  old  ones.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
place,  as  he  always  tried  to  be  with  every 
place  and  everybody  and  everything.  Yet  for 
him  it  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world  ; 
miasmatic  and  full  of  fever  ;  the  earth  in  a 
continual  cold  sweat ;  and  what  with  its 
"carillons  and  canals"  the  country  was 
"  wringing  wet."  We  are  almost  annoyed 
with  his  contentedness.  He  reaally  learned  to 
like  Ostend,  which  was  killing  him  by  inches. 
Hood's  kind  friend.  Dr.  Elliot,  was  very 
urgent  for  his  return  to  England,  and  eventu- 
ally he  came  home,  the  doctor  undoubtedly 
being  the  means  of  preserving  Hood's  life  for 
a  few  more  years.  In  1840  the  letters  are 
dated  "  Camberwell,"  and  we  find  the  wit 
making  fun  of  his  very  low  condition,  which 
followed  a  more  than  usually  severe  attack  of 
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illness.  He  is  thankful  for  a  filter,  as  he  feels 
too  thin  to  drink  thick  water.  He  has  become 
a  Pythagorean,  not  only  in  his  diet  but  his 
feelings,  and  wonders  how  any  one  can  eat 
meat !  He  is  a  teetotaller,  too  ;  but,  "  for  all 
my  temperance,  nobody  gives  me  a  medal! 
One  hot  evening  in  the  summer,  as  I  walked 
home,  I  could  have  murdered  an  old  fish- 
woman  who  stood  drinking  a  pot  of  porter 
out  of  the  cool  pewter.  Why  couldn't  she 
drink  it  in  the  taproom,  out  of  my  sight  ?  " 

On  the  death  of  Theodore  Hook,  in  1841, 
Hood  was  offered  the  editorship  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  which  he  accepted,  at  a 
salary  of  £300  per  year,  independently  of  the 
remuneration  for  his  own  articles.  This 
gleam  of  sunshine,  with  its  promise  of  settled 
prosperity,  had  a  radiant  effect  for  the  time 
on  poor  Hood's  health  and  spirits.  He  re- 
moved to  a  more  pleasant  house  at  St.  John's 
Wood,  where  he  had  hiscosey  little  parties  of 
literary  friends,  and  was  better  than  he  had 
been  for  many  years.  We  meet  him  at  a  din- 
ner given  to  Mr.  Dickens,  the  latter  hinting 
at  the  great  advantage  of  going  to  America 
for  the  pleasure  of  coming  back  again .  Hood 
was  deaf;  he  could  scarcely  call  himself  stone 
deaf,  and  he  found  Tom  Landseer  < '  two  stone 
deafer."  Upon  his  own  health  being  drunk. 
Hood  explained  that  a  certain  trembling  of 
his  hand  was  not  from  palsy  or  ague,  but  an 
inclination  in  Lis  hand  to  shake  itself  with 
every  one  present.  At  this  time  he  was  work- 
ing for  the  New  Monthly  merrily  as  a  bee, 
making  honey  while  the  sun  shone  ;  his  light- 
heartedness  and  improvement  of  health  cul- 
minating in  a  second  visit  to  Scotland. 

In  the  Christmas  number  of  Punch  for 
1843*  appeared  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 
For  the  first  time  Hood  really  caught  the  ear 
of  the  world  as  a  singer.  He  was  astonished 
at  its  popularity,  and  touched  by  hearing  the 
song  sung  by  poor  creatures  in  the  streets  to 
a  rude  air  of  their  own  adaptation.  Mrs. 
Hood,  when  folding  up  the  packet  for  the 
press,  had  said,  "  Now,  mind,  Hood,  mark 
my  words  ;  this  will  tell  wonderfully  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  things  you  ever  did. ' '  Hood's 
connection  with  the  New  Monthly  soon  ceased, 
and  he  determined  to  start  a  magazine  of  his 
own.  It  was  to  be  a  sort  of  monthly  instead 
of  yearly  Comic,  with  more  serious  literary 

*  We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  a  re-issue  of 
our  pleasant  friend  Punch  is  in  progress.  It  will 
preserve  much  that  we  would  not  willingly  let  die. 


aims.  The  prospectus  promised  that  it  should 
try  to  be  merry  and  wise,  instead  of  being 
merry  and  otherwise.  There  was  to  be  good 
news  for  the  teetotallers  in  a  "  total  absti- 
nence from  stimulating  topics  and  fermented 
questions."  As  for  politics,  the  editor  pro- 
fessed not  to  know  "  whether  a  Finality  Man 
meant  Campbell's  Last  Man  or  an  under- 
taker ;  whether  Queen  Isabella's  majority 
was  or  was  not  equal  to  Sir  Robert's  ;  or  if 
the  shelling  the  Barcelonese  was  done  with 
bombs  and  mortars,  or  the  nut-crackers." 

Hood^s  Magazine  appeared  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1844,  supported  by  many  friends, 
and  met  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the  pub- 
lic. Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  flaw  in  most  of  Hood's  business  arrange- 
ments ;  and  in  this  instance  the  proprietor, 
who  had  been  speculating  on  the  strength  of 
the  name,  had  not  capital  to  carry  on  the 
magazine  to  success.  This  was  the  first  blow 
for  Hood  and  his  new  venture.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  various  others.  His  health  now 
began  to  fail  more  decidedly  than  ever,  and 
the  shadows  grew  darker  and  darker  as  this 
year  passed  on  to  its  cIoec.  Yet  the  poor 
fellow  never  wrote  nobler  poetry  than  at  this 
time.  His  contributions  to  the  majrazine  in- 
elude  the  "Haunted  House,"  the  "Lady's 
Dream,"  and  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs."  He 
made  his  most  passionate  appeals  on  behalf 
of  the  needy  and  oppressed.  He  never  wrote 
more  brightly  than  in  his  witty,  genial  let- 
ters to  the  little  Elliots,  when  at  his  best  he 
was  suffering  acutely  all  day,  and  all  night 
his  head,  "  instead  of  a  shady  chamber,  was 
like  a  hall  with  a  lamp  burning  in  it. "  Tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  year  Sir  Robert  Peel  pro- 
posed to  her  majesty  that  a  pension  of  £100 
a  year  should  be  conferred  on  Thomas  Hood. 
This  was  granted,  but  too  late  to  be  of  much 
use  in  restoring  him  to  health.  He  had  si- 
lently pleaded  for  rest  from  labor  for  many  a 
month  past,  and  touchingly  as  ever  he  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  poor  ;  but  he  had  to  work  on 
from  one  break-down  to  another,  until  the  last 
break-down  was  fast  drawing  near.  More 
than  once  had  he  been  so  close  to  "  Death's 
door,  he  could  almost  fancy  he  heard  the 
creaking  of  the  hinges;  "  and  now  it  stood 
wide  open  into  the  darkness  straight  in  front 
of  him ! 

The  last  Christmas  he  spent  in  this  world 
was  memorable  to  his  children  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that,  while  the  merry  season  came 
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round  smiling  and  happy  f.s  usual,  the  once 
sprightly  soul  was  saddened  at  last ;  the  bril- 
liant wit  could  not  get  up  the  accustomed 
little  pyrotechnics  of  flashing  mirth  to  illu- 
minate the  family  rejoicings.  The  cheerful 
spirit  that  had  borne  up  so  long  and  strug- 
gled so  bravely  was  beaten  and  broken  now. 
Tears  came  into  all  eyes  to  see  that  he  "  scarce- 
ly attempted  to  appear  cheerful."  His  work 
was  done  ;  he  had  taken  to  his  bed  for  the 
last  time.  He  was  resigned  and  serene,  as 
oM  and  loving  friends  gathered  round  for  a 
parting  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  smiled  as 
the  many  tributes  of  affection  w^ere  sent  to 
him  by  strangers  ;  amongst  other  tender  tok- 
ens of  kindness  were  some  violets  from  the 
country,  sent  by  a  lady  who  had  heard  that 
he  loved  the  perfume  of  these  little  flowers. 
On6  night  his  mind  was  wandering  some- 
what, and  in  a  voice  ineffably  pathetic,  he 
repeated  some  lines  of  the  Baroness  Nairn's 
(not  Burns's,  as  the  editors  of  the  "  Memori- 
als "  seem  to  think)  "  Land  o'  the  Leal," 
beginning  "  I'm  wearin'  awa',  Jean."  But, 
generally,  he  was  remarkably  calm,  and  on 
his  features  lay  a  solemn  beauty  of  repose. 

Spring  came  with  her  balm  and  beauty, 
and  he  longed  for  the  soft,  warm  air  and  the 
pleasant  sunshine,  turning  often  and  eagerly 
toward  the  window.  He  said  once,  *'  It's  a 
beautiful  world,  and  since  I  have  been  lying 
here  I  have  thought  of  it  more  and  more.  It 
is  not  so  bad,  even  humanly  speaking,  as 
people  would  make  out.  I  have  had  some 
very  happy  days  while  I  lived  in  it,  and  I 
could  have  wished  to  stay  a  little  longer. 
But  it  is  all  for  the  best,  and  we  shall  all 
meet  in  another  world."  As  the  last  hour 
came,  he  fondly  and  tenderly  blessed  his  chil- 
dren, and,  clasping  the  hand  of  his  wife, 
said,  "  Remember,  Jane,  that  I  forgive  all — 
all,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven."  They  heard 
him  whisper  faintly,  ''  0  Lord !  say,  Arise, 
take  up  thy  cross,  and  follow  me."  His  last 
words  were,  "  Dying  !  dying  !  "  as  if  glad  to 
realize  the  rest  that  was  implied  in  them. 
On  Saturday,  at  noon,  May  3d,  1845,  the  head- 
ache and  the  heartache  were  over ;  the  throb- 
bing brow  was  quiet  for  the  long  rest  under 
the  sod  of  Kensall  Green  Cemetery.  Thomas 
Hood,  the  man  of  many  sufferings  and  most 
patient  spirit,  had  passed  on  his  way  through 
the  valley  of  the  dark  shadow,  lighted  by  the 
sunshine  of  a  heart  at  peace.  His  faithful 
wife,  who  clung  so  to  him  in  life,  was  not 
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long  divided  from  him  in  death.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  an  old  poet,  there  were  but  eighteen 
months  of  wooing,  and  the  grave  became  their 
second  marriage-bed : — 

"  Death  could  not  sever  man  and  wife, 
Because  they  both  lived  but  one  life. 
Peace  !  good  reader,  do  not  weep  ! 
Peace  !  the  lovers  are  asleep. 
They,  sweet  spirits,  folded  lie 
In  the  last  knot  that  Love  could  tie.'* 

After  long  struggling  with  the  storms,  and 
many  tossings  amongst  the  billows  of  life's 
sea,  poor  Hood  went  down.  Many  a  wild 
wave  had  burst  over  him  and  his  frail  bark  ; 
still  they  rose  and  righted  from  each  shock, 
bearing  right  gallantly  on.  And,  just  as  he 
seemed  about  to  touch  land  mentally,  and 
win  a  firm  foothold  whereon  to  stand,  and  do 
yet  higher  work  ;  just  when  the  harbor  was 
in  sight,  and  a  multitude  of  friends  stood  on 
shore  ready  and  eager  to  welcome  the  bravo 
sailor,  down  he  went  in  sight  of  them  and 
home !  We  see  by  his  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  by  the  earnest  way  in  which  hie 
poured  out  his  latest  life,  that  a  new  purpose 
was  dawning  and  growing  in  his  soul.  This 
purpose  would  undoubtedly  have  gathered  up 
the  sparkling  particles  of  wit  and  fancy  into 
sinffleness  of  mental  movement  and  oneness  of 
result,  as  the  magnet  gathers  up  the  scattered 
filings  of  steel.  We  see  likewise  that  his  taste 
was  chastening  to  the  last.  In  the  "  Memo- 
rials "  are  some  lines,  in  another  measure,- 
containing  an  image  which  was  not  wrought 
into  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  :  " — 

"  The  moon  in  the  river  shone, 

And  the  stars  some  six  or  seven — 
Poor  child  of  sin,  to  throw  it  therein 
Seemed  sending  it  to  heaven." 

The  conceit  of  getting  to  heaven  in  that  re- 
flected way,  which  may  be  found  in  an  early 
English  minor  poet,  was  too  pretty  for  his 
maturer  taste.  All  he  asked  was  a  little 
time.  As  Mozart,  when  dying,  began  to  see 
what  might  be  done  in  music,  so  Hood  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  glorious  possibilities  which 
he  had  not  the  strength  left  to  grasp.  What 
he  gave  us  was  the  fruit  of  haste  and  hurry. 
Time  was  not  allowed  for  him  to  bring  forth 
the  *'  ripened  fruits  of  wise  delay."  He  had 
also  to  eat  so  much  of  his  corn  in  the  blade, 
he  could  not  garner  up  for  us  the  full  harvest 
there  might  have  been.  Yet  he  did  good 
work  for  the  world : — 
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••  He  gave  the  people  of  his  best ; 
His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave." 

Whilst  Bitting  himself  in  darkness,  he  turned 
the  sunniest  side  of  his  nature  towards  his 
fellow-man .  He  suffered  much ,  and  suffering 
added  its  "  precious  seeing  "  to  his  eye.  His 
own  sorrows  only  made  him  all  the  more  sen- 
/Bitive  and  tender  to  those  of  others. 

The  life  of  this  man  is  a  touching  story  ; 
all  the  sadder  at  times  for  the  uncomplaining 
meekness  of  spirit  with  which  the  burden 
was  borne ;  and  saddest  of  all  by  reason  of 
the  chirping  cheeriness,  the  flashes  of  humor, 
that  play  with  their  heat  lightning  about  the 
gloom  of  the  gathering  night.  Yet  it  would 
be  unbearably  ghastly  in  many  of  its  physi- 
cal details  of  the  sick-room  and  the  sweat  of 
agony,  the  weary  toil  and  slow  torture,  but 
for  the  luminous  smile  of  his  humor,  which 
gives  a  spiritualized  expression  to  the  racked 
features  of  a  worn,  tormented  life.  We  are 
thus  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  potent 
spirit,  that  conquers  when  the  poor,  thin, 
diaphanous  body  fails  ;  of  an  immortal  tri- 
umphing over  the  ills  of  mortality,  and  trans- 
fio^uring  them  till  they  become  the  veriest 
passing  appearances,  whilst  it  remains  the 
fixed  and  enduring  reality.  The  pages  that 
read  like  a  doctor's  diary  all  pass  away,  and 
there  lives  only  the  image  of  a  beautiful  pa- 
tience smiling  from  out  the  pain.  Wo  meet 
with  many  a  touch  of  nature  which,  as  Cole- 
ridge said  of  Shakspeare,  will  make  those 
who  love  the  man  lay  down  the  book,  and 
love  him  over  again. 

In  closing  the  "Memorials"  of  Thomas 
Hood's  life,  his  children,  who  have  performed 
a  filial  duty  gracefully,  are  anxious  to  defend 
his  memory  against  those  foolish  persons  who 
mistook  his  wit  for  wickedneRS,  his  genial 
philosophy  for  irrellgion ;  but  there  is  no 
need.  Hood's  religion  was  of  the  practical 
kind,  that  stays  one  in  life,  and  serves  one  in 
death.  He  was  one  of  those  who  are  so  shy 
on  the  subject  that  they  find  it  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty  to  get  their  feelings  in 
this  vital  matter  published  through  the  cus- 
tomary forms.  His  religion  breatlicd  through 
all  his  life,  work-days  as  well  as  Sundays. 
It  ascended  like  incense  in  his  own  house- 
hold, sweetening  the  sick-chamber,  enriching 
the  young  life  of  his  little  ones,  hallowing  his 
love,  and  passing  with  the  force  of  tenderest 
pity  into  his  poetry.  It  enlarged  his  heart 
spiritually,  until  his  charity  could  embrace 


those  whom  the  world  had  cast  out,  and  those 
for  whom  the  sects  were  too  narrow. 

Sydney  Smith  was  a  tolerant  man,  yet  he 
confessed  to  one  little  weakness — a  secret  de- 
sire to  roast  a  Quaker.  Hood  also  was  toler- 
ant, but  he,  too,  had  his  weakness  ;  he  would 
roast  the  Pharisees  and  the  "  unco  guid  "  in 
their  own  conceit.  But  he  held  sacred  all 
that  was  high  and  holy.  He  was  none  the  less 
religious  because  he  hated  cant  and  warred 
against  it ;  because  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  that  Scottish  clergyman  who  was  horri- 
fied at  seeing  people  walking  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  on  a  Sunday,  smiling  and  looking 
perfectly  happy.  There  was  no  blasphemy, 
no  unbelief,  no  wanton  wile  in  the  wit  of 
Thomas  Hood.  The  last  lines  he  ever  wrote 
show  us  an  aspect  of  the  man  facing  eter- 
nity, and  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  found 
his  exaltation  on  the  cross  of  suffering,  know- 
ing that  of  all  this  world's  highest  places  it 
could  lift  the  spirit  nighest  heaven  ;  and  that 
when  he  felt  the  hand  of  "  one  standing  in 
shade"  was  upon  him,  he  likewise  felt  the 
transfiguring  touch  of  One  standing  in  light, 

"  Farewell,  Life  !     My  senses  swim. 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light. 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night. 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill — 
Strong  the  earthy  odor  grows—- 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose. 

"  Welcome  Life  !    The  spirit  strives  ! 
Strength  returns,  and  hope  revives  ; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  morn, — 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom — 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold — 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould." 

To  make  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Hood  were 
scarcely  less  difficult  than  the  painter  found 
it  to  catch  the  expression  and  fix  the  features 
of  Garrick's  face.  He  can  laugh  on  one  side 
and  cry  on  the  other,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
his  laughter  from  his  crying.  Are  those  tears 
in  his  eyes,  or  only  the  dews  of  mirth  ?  Is  that 
a  furrow  of  pain,  or  a  pucker  of  suppressed 
fun?  We  set  them  down  for  one  thing,  and 
they  are  instantly  changed  into  the  other. 
"A  man  of  great  heart  and  bright  humors,  my 
masters,  and  a  sorrow  that  sits  with  its  head 
under  one  wing. ' '  A  mind  of  many  features, 
with  as  continual  changes  of  expression  as 
the  ripples  of  a  breeze-tinted  summer  sea. 
A  spirit  of  earnestness  hard  at  work  ;  a  spirit 
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of  quaint  pleasantry  as  assiduously  at  play. 
A  gentle,  genial  nature,  in  which  the  most 
opposite  elements  were  kindly  mixed  ;  many- 
sided,  and  curiously  felicitous  at  most  points. 
He  somewhere  speaks  of  the  Nine  Muses 
dwelling  together  in  one  house  for  the  sake 
of  cheapness.  His  was  the  one  house,  where 
but  poor  entertainment  they  got  for  the  rare 
entertainment  they  gave.  Wit  never  before 
assumed  such  numerous  shapes,  to  spring  so 
many  sudden  surprises, — more  especially  in 
the  way  it  passes  into  pathos.  His  gayest 
laughter  somehow  touches  the  underlying 
melancholy  of  life,  and  leaves  a  sad  chord 
thrilling  long  after  the  laughter  is  done  ring- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  the  mirth  all  is 
changed  in  the  twinkiing  of  an  eye,  and  you 
are  hoodwinked  into  tears.  The  pungency 
of  much  of  Hood's  humor  is  pathos.  If  we 
consider  the  state  of  health  and  the  outward 
environment  in  which  the  wit  flashed  and 
humor  flowed,  it  is  inexpressibly  touching, 
as  the  Fool's  laboring  to  out-jest  the  crying 
Borrows  of  poor  old  Lear.  Some  of  his  rich- 
est jewels  of  wit  are  his  own  tears  set  glit- 
tering in  fictitious  sunshine  ;  the  world  pre- 
ferred them  thus  pleasantly  lighted  up.  And 
how  splendidly  they  twinkled  and  shone 
when  relieved  by  the  sombre  background  of 
such  a  life  !  His  grotesque  gayety  is  often 
the  result  of  his  endeavors  to  hide  the  suffer- 
ing— the  piquant  wry  faces  he  showed  in 
making  fun  of  his  own  troubles.  Pain  will 
supply  puns,  and  cramp  becomes  comic  if 
Hood  has  it.  Then,  how  delightful  it  is  if 
Mr.  Merriman  will  but  really  cry  !  What 
fun  to  see  the  big  drops  come  hopping  down 
the  painted  puckered  cheek  !  What  a  merry 
twinkle  there  is  in  the  tears,  and  how  pointed  ! 
What  a  glorious  grin  in  the  grief!  Who 
thinks  that  it  may.be  real?  Who  cares 
whether  a  dead  child  may  be  lying  l>chind 
the  curtain  ?  Who,  while  his  own  sides  are 
shaking  with  laughter,  surmises  that  the 
clown's  may  be  trembling  with  weakness? 
Who  knows  how  much  of  the  irresistible  an- 
tic and  grimace  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  way 
he  has  of  silencing  the  kennel  of  cares  that 
is  all  full  cry  in  his  heart  ? 

Hood  had,  as  he  himself  said,  to  be  a  Lively 
Hood  for  a  livelihood.  He  lived  under  the 
stern  taskmaster  Necessity,  who  made  him 
laugh  for  his  living,  and  only  the  ear  of  the 
thoughtful  will  understand  that  this  laughter 
is    often    the    humorist's    way    of    crying. 


"  Who,"  he  asks,  "would  think  of  such  » 
creaking,  croaking  blood-spitting  wretch  be- 
ing the  Comic?  "  Yet,  with  the  blithenesi 
of  a  grasshopper  he  goes  on  trying  to  turn 
the  creaking  into  what  sounds  to  us  like  the 
cheeriest  chirping.  Give  him  but  the  slight- 
est gleam  of  sunshine  and  his  spirits  will  be 
dancing,  even  though  the  bit  of  vantage- 
ground  be  small  as  the  point  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas's  needle.  His  life  ebbed  and  ebbed  day  by 
lay  in  producing  a  few  pretty  shells  and  peb- 
bles for  the  curious  in  such  matters.  Never- 
theless, he  picked  them  up  and  presented  them 
gayly  ;  breathing  no  word  of  complaint  about 
the  cost.  He  lived  and  laughed  with  Death  in 
sight  for  years.  Indeed,  some  of  his  grim 
jokes  look  as  though  he  had  had  poked  the 
bony  skeleton  in  the  lean  ribs  with  them, 
when  it  came  nearer  than  usual,  and  they 
were  grotesquely  ticklesome  enough  to  delay 
the  uplifted  dart,  and  make  Death  pass  him 
by  with  a  broader  grin  than  ever. 

In  the  midst  of  illness  he  could  thus  give 
us  his  laughing  philosophy  : — 

"  You  will  not  bo  prepared  to  learn  that 
some  of  the  merriest  effusions  in  the  forth- 
coming numbers  have  been  the  relaxation  of 
a  gentleman  literally  enjoying  bad  health — 
the  carnival,  so  to  speak,  of  a  personified 
jour  maigrc.  My  coats  have  become  great- 
coats, and  by  a  bargain  worse  than  Peter 
Schlemihl's,  I  seem  to  have  retained  my 
shadow  and  sold  my  substance.  In  short,  as 
happens  to  prematurely  old  port  wine,  I  am 
of  a  bad  color,  with  very  little  body.  But 
what  then  ?  That  emaciated  hand  still  lende 
a  hand  to  embody  in  words  and  sketches  the 
creations  or  recreations  of  a  Merry  Fancy : 
these  ga'.nt  sides  yet  shake  as  heartily  aa 
ever  at  the  grotesques  and  Arabesques  and 
droll  picturesques  that  my  good  genius  (a 
Pantagruelian  familiar)  charitably  conjurea 
up  to  divert  me  from  more  sombre  realities. 
How  else  could  I  have  converted  a  serious  iU- 
ness  into  a  comic  wellness?  By  what  other 
agency  could  I  have  transported  myself,  ae 
a  Cockney  would  say,  from  DuUagf>  to  Grin- 
nage?  It  was  far  from  a  practical  joke  to  be 
laid  up  in  a  foreign  land,  under  the  care  of 
physicians  quite  as  much  abroad  as  myself 
with  the  case :  indeed,  the  shades  of  the 
gloaming  were  stealing  over  my  prospects; 
but  I  resolved  that,  like  the  sun,  so  long  as 
my  day  lasted,  I  would  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  everything.  The  raven  croaked,  but 
I  persuaded  myself  it  was  the  nightingale ; 
there  was  the  smell  of  the  mould,  but  I  re- 
membered that  it  nourished  the  violets.  How- 
ever my  body  might  cry  craven,  my  mind 
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luckily  had  no  mind  to  give  in.  So,  instead 
ef  mounting  on  the  black  long-tailed  coach- 
horse,  she  vaulted  on  her  old  hobby  that  had 
capered  in  the  morris-dance,  and  began  to 
exhort  from  its  back.  '  To  be  sure,*  said 
she,  *  matters  look  darkly  enough  ;  but  the 
more  need  for  the  lights.  Remember  how 
the  smugglers  trim  the  sails  of  the  lugger  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  cutter.  Turn  your 
edge  to  the  old  enemy,  and  mayhap  he  wont 
see  you.''  The  doctor  declares  that,  anatom- 
ically, my  heart  is  hung  lower  than  usual — 
the  more  need  to  kee-p  it  up!  Never  meet 
trouble  half-way,  but  let  him  have  the  whole 
walk  for  his  pains.  1  have  even  known  him  to 
give  up  his  visit  insight  of  the  house.  Besides, 
the  best  fence  against  care  is  a  Ha  !  Ha  !  " 

This  antithesis  of  Hood's  life  has,  we  re- 
peat, two  aspects.  He  makes  merry  with  a 
mournful  lot,  but  the  sadness  will  peer  out 
at  unexpected  times,  and  in  unlooked-for 
ways.  The  secret  hidden  in  his  heart 
turns  on  him  unawares.  He  sighs  uncon- 
scioiisly.  Thus  his  pathos  is  produced  as 
uaexpectedly  and  with  the  same  sudden  turns 
as  his  wit,  and  it  comes  with  all  the  more 
force,  because  not  forced .     For  example  : — 

"  I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high  ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven 

Than  \vhen  I  was  a  boy." 

Again  : — 

**  I  saw  thee,  lovely  Inez, 

Descend  along  the  shore, 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen. 

And  banners  waved  before  ! 
And  gentle  youth  and  maidens  gay, 

And  snowy  plumes  they  wore  ; 
It  would  have  been  a  beauteous  dream. 

If  it  had  been  no  more." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  whereas  the  wit  and 
humor  of  Hood  are  not  the  unconscious  over- 
flows of  health  and  happiness,  he  almost  suc- 
ceeds in  making  the  reader  believe  they  are. 
The  fun  and  frolic  look  so  like  the  playful  ex- 
travagances of  high  animal  spirits  that  we 
cannot  help  taking  an  interest  in  their  aim- 
less rompings,  like  that  which  we  take  in  the 
gambols  and  sport  of  domestic  animals. 
Only  since  his  death  do  we  see,  as  on  the 
stage  of  a  theatre,  both  side  of  the  thin  par- 
tition which  divided  his  sorrows  from  our 
mirth  ;  how  carefully  he  kept  his  miseries 
from  the  public  gaze,  and  laughed  his  suf- 


ferings down  with  his  merry  make-believe. 
It  must  have  been  a  spirit  of  rare  quality 
that  in  the  grip  of  bodily  anguish  and  men- 
tal torture,  even  when  almost  sick  unto  death, 
could  forget  all  that  pertains  to  self  and  turn 
the  very  pains  of  its  own  life  into  pleasures 
of  literature  for  others.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
said,  in  his  absolute  way,  that  all  mankind 
are  rascals  when  they  are  sick.  We  all  know, 
and  our  wives  appreciate,  the  peevish  ten- 
dency which  the  doctor  dealt  with  too  sweep- 
ingly  from  the  sick-nurse  point  of  view.  But 
Hood's  sweetness  of  nature  and  serenity  of 
temper  were  enough  to  upset  the  dictum,  as 
they  would  have  upset  the  doctor,  who  would 
have  had  no  patience  with  such  patience  un- 
der the  circumstances.     * 

When  Thor  and  his  companions  arrive  at 
Utgard  they  are  told  that  no  one  is  permitted 
to  remain  there  unless  he  understand  some 
art  and  excel  all  other  men  in  it.  Thomas 
Hood,  in  his  lowest  range,  has  a  claim  to  his 
place  in  the  literary  Walhalla.  He  excelled 
all  other  men  in  the  art  of  twisting  words, 
of  bringing  into  sudden  contact  two  opposite 
ideas  which  at  a  touch  should  explode  in 
laughter,  and  of  making  those  droll  "  Pic- 
turesques  "  which  we  may  call  pun-pictures. 
Here  he  was  unapproachable.  It  is  no  great 
triumph,  and  we  only  point  it  out  to  remark 
that  whereas  the  word- wit  of  Hood's  follow- 
ers and  imitators  is  most  flat,  stale,  weari- 
some, and  unprofitable,  that  of  the  master 
keeps  its  freshness  still.  It  does  not  sicken 
or  fade.  It  is  not  gaslight  gold  that  turns  to 
daylight  tinsel.  The  professed  despiscr  of 
puns,  the  "verbal  unitarian,"  will  own  that 
whereas  the  others  have  discovered  a  trick, 
Hood  alone  works  the  genuine  miracle.  The 
reason  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  depth  of 
nature  that  lay  beneath  the  sparkling  surface 
of  the  man,  breathing  an  aroma  of  sweetness 
through  his  poetry,  purifying  and  exalting 
his  humor,  and  spiritualizing  that  kind  of  wit 
which  others  are  apt  to  make  so  vulgar. 
Indeed,  his  wit  is  the  merest  wild  flower  that 
waves  in  the  flowing  stream,  swaying  this 
way  and  that,  to  breeze  and  ripple,  with  the 
most  "tricksy"  tendencies,  only  it  is  per- 
fect in  kind,  and  serves  to  draw  us  near 
enough  to  see  the  deeper  nature  wherein  lies 
the  richer  wealth.  He  had  to  take  the  eye 
of  the  world  with  his  wit  before  he  could 
succeed  in  touching  its  heart  with  his  poetry. 

M»ny  are  the  temptations  for   Wit  and 
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Humorist  to  win  the  laugh  on  forbidden 
grounds,  it  is  so  easy  to  make  merry  in  low 
life.  But  Thomas  Hood  is  never  coarse,  he 
never  penetrates  the  sanctuaries  of  human 
feeling  with  the  grin  of  irreverence.  He  sets 
up  no  loud  horse-laugh  at  humanity's  mis- 
haps and  backslidings.  Whatever  mocking 
mask  he  may  wear  for  the  time,  we  know 
there  is  a  kindly  face  and  a  gentle  heart  be- 
hind it.  He  has  but  little  of  the  bitterness 
of  satire  ;  none  of  its  burning  bitterness. 
Nor  can  he  mock  at  humanity  by  pointing 
with  the  finger  of  scorn  to  the  ghastly  skele- 
ton which  underlies  the  Ijloom  of  rosiest  flesh  ; 
nor  does  he  torture  it  by  thrusting  that  finger 
into  the  old  incurable  sores.  He  has  no  cyni- 
cal smile  for  our  ever-recurring  difficulties  in 
this  old  battle-field  of  Good  and  Evil,  but  al- 
ways a  word  of  cheer  for  the  Right.  He 
punctures  no  new  wounds  with  caustic  in  his 
quill.  Nor  does  he  ever  try  to  take  payment 
for  his  own  sufferings  out  of  the  miseries  of 
others,  having  nothing  of  that  feeling  which 
induced  the  satirist  Swift  to  keep  his  own 
birthday  as  a  day  of  mourning.  He  has  no 
scoffs  for  his  inferiors  ;  no  rage  against  supe- 
riors ;  owes  the  world  no  grudge.  The  state 
of  his  health,  no  doubt,  gave  him  his  ten- 
dency to  mirthful  moralizing  in  the  grave- 
yard. He  lived  with  death  in  sight  for  years, 
and  grew  familiar  with  his  imagery.  He 
sees  that  "  Death  himself  cuts  a  caper  in 
mockery,  and  the  very  skull  of  man  wears  a 
grin  commemorative  of  the  farcical  passages 
in  the  serio-comic  entertainment "  of  the  life 
that  is  over. 

Hood  accomplished  the  most  marvellous 
series  of  changes  ever  rung  on  the  bells  of 
the  jester's  cap.  The  most  astonishing  puns, 
quips,  and  cranks,  and  sudden  turns  and 
endless  surprises,  follow  in  bewildering  suc- 
cession, or  rather  they  come  crowding  in  all 
at  once  in  the  most  natural  way.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  thought  all  ideas  entered  his 
head  upside  down.  Yet  with  him  this  seems 
to  have  been  their  right  way  of  going,  and 
these  dancing  figures  when  inverted  made  all 
the  more  fun.  His  mind  continually  caught 
the  light  at  the  oddest  possible  angle,  and  its 
reflections  and  refractions  made  a  ludicrous 
change  in  the  most  familiar  features  of  things, 
and  shed  a  sparry  play  of  light  and  color  upon 
the  dullest  common  place.  Like  his  own 
Puck  in  the  "  Pica  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies,"  "  blithely  jesting  with  calamity," 


and  strangely  "  reflecting  their  grief  aside," 
he  turns  their  "  solemn  looks  to  half  a 
smile," — 

"Like  a  straight  stick  shown  crooked  in  the  tide." 

It  is  said  that  his  own  long  serious  face  and 
quiet  demeanor  formed  an  excellent  foil  to  his 
fun.  In  like  manner  he  has  the  way  of  in- 
troducing the  most  startlingly  innocent-look- 
ing puns,  and  other  ticklish  twins,  with  great 
apparent  artlessness  and  absence  of  effort. 
He  is  always  playing  off  his  tricks  on  the 
most  knowing  and  acute  reader,  as  he  did 
with  that  piece  of  sweet  simplicity,  his  wife  ; 
the  success  being  all  the  greater  because  you 
were  determined  to  be  up  to  him  this  time. 
With  the  utmost  seeming  single-mindednesa 
of  purpose  does  he  carry  on  his  double-deal- 
ing.    For  example  — 

"  And  Christians  love  in  the  turf  to  lie. 
Not  in  watery  graves  to  be  ; 
Nay,  the  very  fishes  would  sooner  die 
On  the  land  than  in  the  sea." 

Who  would  look  for  any  droll  duality  in  a 
simple  straightforward  statement  like  that? 
Or,  in  another  instance,  who  would  suspect 
his  plausible  way  of  characterizing  an  Eastern 
city,— 

**  Where  woman  goes  to  mart  the  same  as  man- 
goes," 

which  needs  the  second-sight  to  see  it?  In 
his  lament  for  the  decline  of  chivalry,  how 
demure  is  the  look  of  that  double  entendre — 

"  And  none  engage  at  turncys  now 
But  those  that  go  to  law." 

Sometimes  the  unexpectedness  is  so  perfect, 
and  the  odd  turn  so  queer,  you  are  completely 
left  in  the  lurch,  as  when,  in  speaking  of  a 
storm  at  sea,  he  says"  The  vessel  occasionally 
gave  such  an  awful  lurch,  that  I  thought  we 
should  have  been  left  in  it."  And  once  the 
twist  of  the  thought  is  so  puzzling,  it  is  like 
turning  the  head  round  suddenly  to  see  some- 
thing, and  getting  fixed  by  a  crick  or  cramp 
in  the  neck.  It  occurs  in  the  ballad  of  "  Sally 
Brown,  and  Ben  the  Carpenter." 

"  And  then  he  tried  to  sing  '  All's  well,' 
But  could  not,  though  he  tried  ; 
His  head  was  turned,  and  so  he  chewed 
His  pigtail  till  he  died.'" 

Hood  is  very  successful  in  unravelling  the 
perplexities  of  a  mind  too  full  of  matter, — if 
the  shade  of  Berkeley  will  excuse  the  expres- 
sion,— or  ignorance  in  a  state  of  spontaneous 
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eombustion,  trying  to  wreak  itself  on  lan- 
guage. Some  very  droll  humor  will  be  found 
in  his  many  mock-epistles,  purporting  to  be 
from  servants  running  "  all  ways  to  once"  in 
their  frantic  endeavors  to  express  all  their 
meaning  forthwith.  The  more  bewildering 
the  way  for  them,  the  clearer  case  is  it  for 
liim  ;  the  more  inadequate  their  utterance, 
the  more  perfectly  it  serves  his  purpose ;  the 
more  they  are  racked  in  feeling,  the  jfiore 
fe  language  racked  by  him.  A  very  forcible 
description  of  Holland  is  thus  struck  out  in 
one  of  Martha  Penny's  letters.  "  Howsum- 
ever  here  we  are  thank  providens  on  dry  land 
if  eo  be  it  can  be  cauld  dry  that  is  half  ditchis 
and  cannals,  at  a  forin  city,  by  name  Rotter- 
D^ — m.  The  king  lives  at  the  Ha-gue  and 
111  be  bound  it's  haguish  enuf  for  Holland  is 
a  cold  marshy  flatulent  country  and  lies  so 
low  they  are  only  saved  by  being  dammed." 

A  great  deal  of  Hood's  wit  is  apparently 
purposeless  ;  the  natural  result  of  his  habit  of 
instantly  detecting  the  oddest  coincidences  in 
tJie  world,  and  spying  out  some  point  of  like- 
ness and  affinity  in  the  remotest  opposites — 
extremes  always  chancing  to  meet  in  his  mind 
as  in  his  life.  Yet  it  was  not  without  a  purpose 
if  it  served  to  supply  the  waiting  mouths  that 
turned  to  him  for  bread.  He  was  no  diner- 
out,  whose  flashes  of  manufactured  merri- 
ment lighted  up  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
great  with  laughing-gas.  But  his  happy 
whimsicalities,  his  graceless  puns  past  all 
pardon,  were  carefully  booked  and  sent  to 
market  to  supply  his  own  dinner- table  ;  his 
own  "  good  things  "  were  duly  exchanged  for 
the  world's.  When  dying,  propped  up  with 
pillows,  his  long  white  face  more  serious- 
looking  than  ever,  so  thin  and  spare  of  body 
that  his  spirit  appeared  to^be  shining  through 
its  sheath,  he  was  found  to  be  toiling  away, 
cheery  as  Mark  Tapley  under  his  difficulties, 
putting  into  his  last  work  all  the  funny 
thoughts  and  humorous  hints  he  could  find 
on  a  bed  of  death,  with  the  view  of  leaving 
as  much  bread  as  possible  in  the  cupboard  for 
the  dear  ones  when  their  bread-winner  was 
gone. 

Thomas  Hood  could  be  witty  to  very  noble 
purpose — witty  in  pleading  the  cause  of  au- 
thors, as  in  his  petition  for  Copyright,  where 
he  urges  with  very  uncommon  common  sense 
tiiat  "  to  be  robbed  by  Time  is  a  sorry  encour- 
agement to  write  for  Futurity;"  that  "it 
must  be  an  ungrateful  generation  which,  in 


its  love  of  cheap  copies,  can  lose  all  regard 
for  the  dear  originals;"  that  "when  your 
Petitioner  shall  be  dead  and  hurried,  he  mio-ht 
with  as  much  propriety  and  decency  have  his 
body  snatched  as  his  Literary  Remains;" 
that  "  as  a  man's  hairs  belong  to  his  head,  so 
his  head  should  belong  to  his  heirs  ;  and  the 
very  law  of  nature  protests  against  an  unnat- 
ural law  which  compels  an  author  to  write 
for  everybody's  posterity  except  his  own." 
And  in  his  "  Ode  to  Rae  Wilson,"  he  pleads 
the  cause  of  toleration  and  genuine  religion 
as  effectively  as  though  he  never  saw  double 
in  his  life,  and  only  fired  single-barrelled 
meanings.  For  example — 
"  Mild  light,  and  by  degrees,  should  be  the  plan 
To  cure  the  dark  and  erring  mind  ; 
But  who  would  rush  at  a  benighted  man, 
And  give  him  two  black  eyes  for  being 
blind?" 
Or,  again — 

"  Spontaneously  to  God  should  tend  the  soul. 
Like  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  pole  ; 
But  what  were  that  intrinsic  virtue  worth. 
Suppose  some  fellow,  with  more  zeal  than 

knowledge, 
Fresh  from  St.  Andrew's  College, 
Should  nail  the  conscious  needle  to  the  corth  ?" 

Many  are  the  pages  of  Hood's  writings  we 
might  point  to  and  show  that,  when  the 
sparkling  particles  of  his  wit  have  had  their 
dance,  they  settle  down  into  a  rich  precipi- 
tate of  golden  wisdom.  But,  even  at  tho 
lowest  range  of  his  humor.  Hood  is  alive  to 
the  least  touch  of  nature.  He  has  a  quick 
sympathy  with  humanity  trying  to  get  ex- 
pression under  grotesque  difficulties.  Any 
genuine  human  affection  wins  his  respect. 
He  never  despises  it  however  much  he  may 
laugh.  In  one  of  his  pieces  called  a  "  Singu- 
lar Exhibition  at  Somerset  House,"  there  is  a 
pleading  ground-tone  of  seriousness  taking 
part  all  the  while  against  the  imp  of  mirth* 
and  mischief  that  is  so  provocative. 

"  No  Cow  !  there  an't  no  Cow,  then  the  more's 

the  shame  and  pity  ! 
Hang  you  and  the  R.  A.'s,  and  all  the  Hang- 
ing Committee  ! 
No   Cow  —  but  hold  your  tongue,   for  you 

needn't  talk  to  me — 
You  can't  talk  up  the  Cow,  you  can't,  to 

where  it  ought  to  be —  • 

I  haven't  seen  a  picture  high  or  low,  or  any 

how, 
Or  in  any  of  the  rooms  to  be  compared  with 

David's  Cow  ! 
You  may  talk  of  your  Landseers,  and  of  your 

Coopers,  and  your  Wards, 
Why    hanging  is  too  good  for  them,  and  yet 

here  they  are  on  cords  I 
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They're  only  fit  for  window  frames  and  shut- 
ters and  street  doors, 
David  will  paint  'em  any  day  at  Red  Lions  or 

Blue  Boars, — 
Why,  Morland  was  a  fool  to  him,  at  a  little 

pig  or  sow — 
It's  really  hard  it  a'nt  hung  up — I  could  cry 

about  the  Cow  ! 
But  I  know  well  what  it  is,  and  why — they're 

jealous  of  David's  fame. 
But  to  vent  it  on  the  Cow,  poor  thing,  is  a 
•  cruelty  and  a  shame. 

Do  you  think  it  might    hang  by  and  by,  if 

you  cannot  hang  it  now  ? 
David  his  made  a  party  up,  to  come  and  see 

his  Cow. 
If  it  only  hung  three  days  a  week,  for  an  ex- 
ample to  the  learners  ; 
Why  can't  it  hang  up,  turn  about,  with  that 

picture  of  Mr.  Turner's? 
Or  do  you  think  from  Mr.  Etty  you  need  ap- 
prehend a  row. 
If  now  and  then  you  cut  him  down  to  hang  up 

David's  Cow? 
I  can't  think  where  their  tastes  have  been,  to 

•not  have  such  a  creature. 
Although  I  say,  that  should  not  say,  it  was 

prettier  than  Nature  ; 
It  must  be  hung — and  shall  be  hung,  for,  Mr. 

H ,  I  vow, 

I  daren't  take  home  the  catalogue,  unless  it's 

got  the  Cow  ! 
As  we  only  want  it  to  be  seen,  I  should  not  so 

much  care. 
If  it  was  only  round   the  stone  man's  neck 

acoming  up  the  stair. 
Or  down  there  in  the  marble  room  where  all 

the  figures  stand. 
Where  one  of  them   three  Graces  might  just 

hold  it  in  her  hand — 
Or  maybe   Baily's  Charity  the  favor  would 

allow. 
It  would  really  be  a  charity  to  hang  up  David's 

Cow. 
We  haven't  nowhere  else  to  go  if  you  don't 

hang  it  here. 
The  Water-Color  place  allows  no  oilman  to  ap- 
pear— 
And  the  British  Gallery  sticks  to  Dutch,  Te- 

niers,  and  Gerrard  Douw, 
And  the  Suffolk  Gallery  will  not  do — it's  not 

a  Suffolk  Cow : 
I  wish  you'd  seen  him  painting  her,  he  hardly 

took  his  meals 
Till  she  was  painted  on  the  board  correct  from 

head  to  heels  ; 
His  heart  and  soul  was  in  his  Cow,  and  almost 

made  him  shabby. 
He  hardly  whipped  the  boys  at  all,  or  helped 

to  nurse  the  babby. 
And  when  he  had  her  all  complete  and  paint- 
ed over  red. 
He  got  so  grand,  I  really  thought  him  going 

off  his  head. 
Now  hang  it,  Mr.  Hilton,  do  just  hang  it  any 

how. 
Poor  David,  he  will  hang  himself,  unless  you 

hang  his  Cow. 


And  if  it's  unconvcnient  and  drawn  too  big  by 

half- 
David  sha'n't  send  next  year  except  a  very  lit- 
tle calf.'- 

The  brilliancy  and  versatility  of  Hood's  wit 
have  somewhat  dimmed  for  many  eyes  the 
glowing  lights  and  graces  of  his  serious  fancy. 
Readers  •  are  apt  to  forget  how  truly  and 
richly  the  poet  was  endowed.  Some  of  his 
early  poetry  has  a  fresh  breath  of  the  old 
English  pastures,  and  in  various  ways  shows 
a  touch  of  kinship  to  the  Elizabethan  men. 
He  shared  with  Keats  in  the  modern  return 
to  the  youthful  health  and  poetic  luxury  of 
our  earlier  literature,  and  came  back  with 
something  of  that  poet's  love  for  a  flashing 
phrase,  a  purple  word,  a  quaint  conceit.  He 
tried  a  variation  of  the  same  theme  as  Keats 'a 
"  Lamia,"  wherein  he  holds  his  own  by  some 
subtle  touches  of  true  poetry.  His  creation, 
however,  has  more  flesh  and  blood,  and  does 
not  rise  airily  like  Kcats's  golden  exhala- 
tion of  the  dawn  or  bubble  of  the  earth. 
Some  of  his  little  lyrics  have  the  gay  grace 
and  lilt  of  the  old  dramatists  when  they  wrote 
in  the  lyrical  mood.  The  "  Plea  of  the  Mid- 
summer Fairies"  is  an  exquisite  poem;  the 
Muse  that  inspired  it  was  a  "  delicate  Ariel  " 
indeed.  It  wafts  us  into  real  fairy-world? 
where  wc  find  the  wee  folk,  the  pretty  children 
of  the  world's  childhood  at  home.  Here  are 
the  dainty  diminutives,  the  lovely  small  under- 
bodics  that  can  swing  on  a  flower,  or  float  on 
a  leaf ;  a  pretty  importunate  crowd  of  kindly 
little  mimic  humanities,  moving  in  quaint 
attire  and  sylvan  colors,  with  the  quickness  of 
sparkles  of  sunshine,  pleading  with  a  tiny 
tinkle  of  tender  speech,  to  be  rescued  from 
the  destroyer  Time,  and  allowed  a  little  room 
in  our  world,  and  they  will  fill  it  with  the 
largest  life  of  good  possible  to  their  frailness  ; 
for  "we  are  very  kindly  creatures,"  they 
urge  ;  "we  soothe  all  covert  hurts  and  dumb 
distress." 

"  And  we  are  near  the  mother  when  she  sits 
Beside  her  infant  in  its  wicker  bed  ; 
And  we  are  in  the  fairy  scene  that  flits 
Across  its  tender  brain  :  sweet  dreams  we  shed. 
And  whilst  the  tender  little  soul  is  fled 
Away  to  sport  with  our  young  elves,  the  while 
We  touch  the  dimpled  cheek  with  roses  red,. 
And  tickle  the  soft  lips  until  they  smile. 
So  that  theu'  careful  parents  they  beguile.'" 

One  relates  the  pageant  tricks  that  he  and 
his  merry  mates  played  to  beguile  a  poor 
wretch  from  thoughts  of  suicide. 
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**  Therefore  as  still  he  watched  the  waters  flow, 
Daintily  we  transformed,  and  with  bright  fins 
Came  glancing  through  the  gloom  ;  some  from 

below 
Rose  like  dim  fancies  when  a  dream  begins, 
Snatching  the  light  upon  their  purple  skins  ; 
Then  under  the  broad  leaves  made  slow  retire  : 
One  like  a  golden  galley  bravely  wins 
Its  radiant  course, — another  glows  like  fire, — 
Making  that  wayward  man  our  pranks  ad- 
mire. ' '  -- 

And  so  they  wiled  him  away  from  death. 

Puck,  caught  in  the  midst  of  his  freakish 
fun,  urges  the  harmless  life  of  himself  and 
Robin  Goodfellow  : — 

**  'Tis  we  that  bob  the  angler's  idle  cork. 
Till  e'en  the  patient  man  breathes  half  a  curse  ; 
We  steal  the  morsel  from  the  gossip's  foi'k. 
And  curdling  looks  with  tickling  straws  dis- 

periie. 
Or  stop  the  sneezing  chanter  at  mid- verse." 

But  the  pleading  is  in  vain.  Titania's 
self,  with  all  her  beauty  and  her  tears,  fails 
to  touch  grim  Time,  bent  on  doing  his  work ; 
when  lo  !  a  timely  apparition  glides  between 
the  stern  destroyer  and  the  doomed  fairy  band. 
This  is  Shakspeare,  though  he  seemed 

"  A  mortal  at  mere  hunt 
For  coneys,  lighted  hy  the  moonshine  cold. 
Or  stalker  of  stray  deer,  stealthy  and  bold." 

The  pretty  crowd  felt  secure  in  the  shadow 
of  this  interposing  power,  and  they  were  res- 
cued to  live  on  safe  in  the  immortality  con- 
ferred by  him  in  a  certain  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream." 

Hood's  "  Haunted  House  "  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pictures  of  still  life  to  be  found 
in  all  poetry.  It  is  true  and  graphic,  as 
though  the  writer  had  spent  years  on  years 
in  some  such  desolate  ruin,  on  the  shadowy 
borderland  of  life  and  death  ;  peered  into  all 
the  dim  and  dusty  nooks,  with  the  vision 
strained  to  that  preternatural  acuteness  which 
takes  note  of  the  minutest  details  of  physical 
circumstances  ;  had  lain  awake o'  nights,  and 
felt  the  phantoms  flitting  through  the  gloom, 
or  caught  glimpses  of  them  crossing  the  moon- 
rays  ;  had  known  all  the  mute  significance  of 
the  conscious  silence,  and  listened  until  there 
came  from  out  it  those  strange  sounds  that 
underlined  the  stillness,  as  it  were,  and  made 
it  more  boding  and  fearful !  It  required  the 
finest  mental  apprehension,  the  white  heat 
of  imagination,  the  most  sensitive  perception, 
to  take  such  a  picture  as  this,  wherein  the 
indefinite  is  caught  and  fixed  so  definitely ; 


the  dim  and  shadowy  is  turned  to  tangible 
reality  with  a  most  startling  distinctness ;  the 
abode  of  death,  darkness,  and  doom  is  quick- 
ened and  set  swarming  with  ghastly  life  ;  and 
a  living  lonely  human  being  is  thus  isolated 
and  suspended  betwixt  the  spirit-world^f  the 
air  overhead  and  the  reptile-world  of  crum- 
bling ruin  at  the  feet : — 

'*  The  centipede  along  the  threshold  crept. 
The  cobweb  hung  across  in  mazy  tangle. 
And  in  its  winding-sheet  the  maggot  slept. 
At  every  nook  and  angle. 

*'  The  keyhole  lodged  the  earwig  and  her  brood. 
The  emmets  of  the  steps  had  old  possession. 
And  marched  in  search  of  their  diurnal  food 
In  undisturbed  procession." 

What  a  perfect  sense  of  security  from  hu- 
man invasion  in  that  nest  of  earwigs,  and 
what  leisure  is  implied  by  the  long,  slow 
march  of  the  ants  ! 

"  Such  omens  in  the  place  there  seemed  to  be. 
At  every  crooked  turn,  or  on  the  landing. 
The  straining  eyeball  was  prepared  to  see 
Some  apparition  standing  ! 

"  The  dreary  stairs,  where  with  the  sounding 
stress 
Of  every  step  so  many  echoes  blended. 
The  mind,  with   dark  misgivings,  feared  to 
guess 
How  many  feet  ascended." 

Everywhere  the  place  is  haunted,  and 
everything  appears  to  feel  the  consciousness 
of  crime.  In  a  thousand  ways  the  world  of 
dumb  things  speaks,  palpably  enough,  its 
knowledge  of  the  mystery.  The  ancestral 
portraits  on  the  walls  are  filled  with  no  mere 
simulated  life  : — 

"  Their  souls  were  looking  thro'  their  painted 
eyes 
With  awful  speculation." 

At  the  sound  of  the  door  creaking  on  its  rusty 
hinges  it  seems  as  though  the  murder  would 
out  at  last !  The  screech-owl  appears  to 
"  mock  the  cry  that  she  had  heard  some  dying 
victim  utter !  '' 

"  A  shriek  that  echoed  from  the  joisted  roof, 
And  up  the  stair  and  further  still  and  further. 

Till  in  some  ringing  chamber  far  aloof 
It  ceased  its  talc  of  murther  ! 

*'  The  wood-louse  dropped  and  rolled  into  a  ball. 
Touched  by  some  impulse,  occult  or  mechanic  ; 

And  nameless  beetles  rang  along  the  wall 
In  universal  panic. 

"  The  subtle  spider  that  from  overhead 
Hung  like  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  error. 

Suddenly  turned,  and  up  its  slender  thread 
Ran  with  a  nimble  terror." 
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There  was  no  human  voice  in  the  place  to 
epeak  the  tale  of  horror  and  amazement. 
Only  every  bit  of  red  shone  ominously  vivid, 
as  though  it  were  self-lighted,  and  the 
"  Bloody  Hand  "  pointed  with  prophetic  hints 
to  a  chamber,  across  the  door  of  which  no 
spider  hung  its  web,  and  not  even  a  midge 
dare  dance  in  the  sunbeam  when  it  fell 
there : — 

"  The  Bloody  Hand,  significant  of  crime, 

That,  glaring  on  the  old  heraldic  banner. 
Had  kept  its  crimson  unimpaired  by  time 
In  such  a  wondrous  manner  ! 

**  And  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear  ; 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
«  The  place  is  haunted  ! '  " 

Hood's  novel  of  "  Tylney  Hall  "  is  worth 
reading,  and  will  be  read  when  our  present 
popular  sensation  stuff  is  long  forgotten.  It 
contains  one^ capital  character,  that  of  "  Un- 
lucky Joe,"  which  might  have  been  an  early 
sketch  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Dickens.  Poor 
Joe,  with  his  inevitable  "  Fridays  "  and  wal- 
lowings  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  is  a  spec- 
imen of  Hood's  peculiar  mixture.  He  is  so 
sure  that  fate  is  dead  against  him,  and  so  sick 
of  his  unlucky  life,  that  "  if  it  pleased  God 
Almighty  to  chuck  down  from  heaven  a  hand- 
ful of  sudden  deaths,  you'd  see  me  scram- 
bling after  one  as  hard  as  ever  a  barefoot 
beggar  boy  for  a  copper  out  of  a  coach  win- 
dow." There  are  good  hints  in  Mrs.  Han- 
way,  who  reckoned  it  second  only  to  the 
mortal  sin  that  so  horrified  John  Bunyan,  to 
have  let  a  sick  gentleman  go  to  heaven  with- 
out having  taken  his  physic  ;  in  Twiggs,  the 
vulgar,  who  thought  it  strange  that  a  man 
of  his  property  could  not  have  a  fine  day  for 
his  fete  ;  and  in  the  Baronet,  a  genuine  bit 
of  old  Engliish  foxhunting  nature,  florid  as  a 
picture  by  Rubens ;  sound  in  heart  and  brain 
as  in  wind  ;  a  man  that  lived  up  to  the  tra- 
ditionary mark,  which  was  not  low-water 
mark,  and  only  died  once. 

Hood,  we  are  informed,  amongst  other  lit- 
erary projects,  thought  of  writing  a  set  of 
Books  for  Children.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  live  to  create  such  a  child's 
world  of  fancy,  fun,  and  faerie  as  it  must  have 
been.  He  had  a  remarkable  knack  of  getting 
into  all  sorts  of  small  places,  whether  it  was 
the  insect  world  or  fairy  world,  or  the  world 
of  infantine  humanity.  Into  the  latter  he 
would  slyly  creep,  as  it  were  on  all  fours,  in 


such  unexpected  ways  as  would  pleasantly 
startle  his  small  friends  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter. He  could  always  get  to  the  heart  of  a 
child,  however  much  he  might  bewilder  its 
mind  with  the  movement  and  glitter  of  his 
fun,  which  dazzled  too  much  for  the  meaning 
to  be  quickly  apprehended,  filling  the  young 
imagination  with  a  thousand  sparkles  of 
splendor,  all  alive  as  the  dress  of  Harlequin. 
It  must  have  been  a  droll  entertainment  to 
have  watched  the  child-face,  and  seen  it  lifted 
every  now  and  then,  with  the  eyebrows 
arched  in  wonder  at  what  was  coming  next, 
and  heard  the  "0  Mr.  Hood!"  As  a 
sample  of  his  frolic  with  the  little  ones,  and 
his  way  of  playing  with  them  and  puzzling 
them,  we  turn  over  his  letters  to  the  children 
of  his  good  friend,  Dr.  Elliot : — 

"  My  dk\r  May, 

"  I  promised  you  a  letter,  and  here  it  is. 
I  was  sure  to  remember  it,  for  you  are  as  hard 
to  forget  as  you  are  soft  to  toll  down  a  hill 
with.  What  fun  it  was  !  only  so  prickly  I 
thought  I  had  a  porcupine  in  one  pocket,  and 
a  hedgehog  in  the  other.  The  next  time, 
before  we  kiss  the  earth,  we  will  have  its 
face  shaved.  I  get  no  rolling  at  St.  John's 
Wood.  Tom  and  Fanny  only  like  roll  and 
butter  ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Hood  she  is  for  roll- 
ing in  money.  Tell  Dunnie  that  Tom  has 
set  his  trap  in  the  balcony,  and  caught  ncoldi^ 
and  tell  Jeannie  that  Fanny  has  set  her  foot 
in  the  garden,  but  it  has  not  come  up  yet. 
I  hope  we  shall  all  have  a  merry  Christmas. 
I  mean  to  come  in  my  most  ticklesome  waist- 
coat, and  to  laugh  till  I  grow  fat,  or  at  least 
streaky.  Fanny  is  to  be  allowed  a  glass  of 
wine,  Tom's  mouth  is  to  have  a  hole  holiday, 
and  Mrs.  Hood  is  to  sit  up  to  supper.  There 
will  be  such  doings,  and  such  tilings  to  eat ! 
but  pray,  pray,  pray,  mind  they  don't  boil 
the  baby  by  mistake  for  a  plump  pudding  !  " 

The  next  quotations  are  from  letters  writ- 
ten to  the  children  at  the  seaside  : — 

"  My  dear  Jk\nnie, 

' '  So  you  are  at  Sandgate  !  If  you  should 
catch  a  big  crab,  with  strong  claws, — and  like 
experiments, — you  can  shut  him  up  in  a  cup- 
board with  a  loaf  of  sugar,  and  see  whether 
he  will  break  it  with  his  nippers.  Besides 
crabs,  I  used  to  find  jelly-fish  on  the  beach, 
made,  it  seemed  to  me,  o^  sea-calves^  feet,  and 
no  sherry.  There  were  starfish  also,  but  they 
did  not  shine  till  they  were'67inking.  I  hope 
you  like  the  sea  !  I  always  did  when  I  was 
a  child,  which  was  about  two  years  ago. 
Sometimes  it  makes  such  a  fizzing  and  foam- 
ing, I  wonder  some  of  our  London  cheats  do 
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not  bottle  it  up  and  sell  it  for  ginger-pop. 
When  the  sea  is  too  rough,  if  you  pour  the 
sweet  oil  out  of  the  cruet  all  over  it,  and  Avait 
for  ji  calm,  it  will  be  quite  smooth — much 
smoother  than  a  dressed  salad.  Some  time 
ago  exactly,  there  used  to  be  large  white  birds, 
■with  black-tipped  wings,  that  went  flying  and 
screaming  over  the  sea.  Do  you  ever  see  such 
birds?  We  used  to  call  them  '  gulls,''  hut 
they  didn't  mind  it. 

"  W^ell,  how  happy  you  must  be  !  Child- 
hood is  such  a  joyous,  merry  time,  and  I  often 
wish  I  was  two  or  three  children  !  And 
wouldn't  I  pull  off  my  three  pairs  of  shoes 
and  socks,  and  go  paddling  in  the  sea  up  to 
my  six  knees  ! 

"  When  I  can  buy  a  telescope  powerful 
enough,  I  shall  have  a  peep  at  you." 

So  the  rare  pen  goes  romping  on  from  one 
child's  mind  to  the  other  ;  the  tickling  in- 
quiries and  funny  information  flowing  from 
it  with  the  most  natural  gradation,  until,  in 
the  letter  to  the  youngest,  we  have  the  crown- 
ing touches  of  nature,  and  a  fine  flash  of  im- 
agination : — 

"  My  dear  May, 

"  How  do  you  like  the  sea?     Not  much, 

f)erhaps  ;  it's  '  so  big.'     But  shouldn't  you 
ike  a  nice  little  ocean,  that  you  could  put 
into  a  pan  ? 

"  Have  the  waves  ever  run  after  you  yet, 
and  turned  your  little  two  shoes  into  pumps 
full  of  water  ?  Have  you  been  bathed  yet  in 
the  sea,  and  were  you  afraid?  I  was,  the 
first  time  ;  and,  dear  me  !  how  I  kicked  and 
screamed  ! — or  at  least  meant  to  scream,  but 
the  sea,  ships  and  all,  began  to  run  into  my 
mouth,  and  so  I  shut  it  up.  Did  you  ever  try, 
like  a  little  crab,  to  run  two  ways  at  once  ? 
See  if  you  can  do  it,  for  it  is  good  fun  ;  never 
mind  tumbling  over  yourself  a  little  at  first. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  hire  a  little  crab 
for  an  hour  a  day,  to  teach  baby  to  crawl,  if 
he  can't  walk,  and  if  I  was  his  mamma,  I 
would,  too  !  Bless  him  !  But  I  must  not 
■write  071  him  any  more — he  is  so  soft,  and  I 
have  notiiing  but  steel  pens.  And  now,  good- 
by  !  The  last  fair  breeze  I  blew  dozens  of 
kisses  for  you,  but  the  wind  changed,  and,  I 

am  afraid,  took  them  all  to  Miss  H ,  or 

somebody  that  it  shouldn't." 

Of  Hood's  power  to  enter  into  the  heart  of 
a  child,  and  measure  the  world  through  its 
eyes,  his  remark  on  the  size  of  the  sea  is  a  fe- 
licitous illustration.  It  so  admirably  ex- 
presses that  affection  of  the  little  one  which 
seeks  to  embrace  what  it  loves,  and  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  greater  possessions  and  less 
power ;  while  the  description  of  the  sea  run- 
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ning,  ships  and  all,  into  the  youngster's  mouth 
is  overwhelming. 

It  ia  now  some  twenty  years  since  Thomas 
Hood,  with  heart  aching  for  the  poor,  sang 
his  famous  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  but  its 
echoes  have  not  yet  died  out  of  the  minds  of 
all  good  men  and  true  women.  Much  float- 
ing, hazy  sympathy  for  the  lower  classes — 
which  may  at  all  times  be  found  amongst  the 
real  aristocrats — has  since  then  been  con- 
densed, and  fallen  like  refreshing  rain  from 
heaven  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  poor,  making 
many  of  the  waste  places  blossom.  Without 
any  canting  about  the  progress  of  our  age, 
We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  living  in 
a  time  when  the  wealthy  and  the  high-born 
have  a  livelier  sense  of  their  responsibilities — 
think  more  of  their  duties  than  their  dues — 
more  of  serving,  less  of  compelling  service, 
than  in  any  time  past.  Still  the  day  has  not 
yet  come  when  poems  like  these  are  no  more 
needed  to  work  with  their  finer  particles  in 
the  mind  of  our  nation  ;  to  kindle  kindly 
thoughts,  and  keep  the  conscience  quick,  the 
ear  open  to  the  cry  of  suffering,  the  eyes  clear 
to  see  the  wrongs  that  are  done,-  to  labor, 
under  the  sanction  of  Law,  in  the  common 
light  of  day.  The  feelings  to  which  these 
make  appeal  will  always  be  necessary  to  sup- 
plement and  soften  the  hard  hearts  of  those 
who  do  not  understand  what  political  econ- 
omy is,  and  are  fond  of  claiming  its  sanction 
for  the  neglect  of  duty.  The  more  perfect 
the  societary  arrangement,  according  to  the 
JNIanchester  ideal,  the  greater  surely  is  our 
need  of  that  humanity  which,  working  by 
personal  influences,  can  alone  bring  about  any 
l3etter  relationship  betwixt  rich  and  poor. 
Many  no  doubt  easily  shook  off  the  influence 
of  Hood's  startling  midnight  cry,  which  still 
rinsrs  in  the  ears  of  others,  on  behalf  of  the 
slaves  of  the  needle.  Their  blinds  were  drawn 
down  to  shut  out  the  sorry  sight  which  the 
poet  showed  them  in  the  street,  and  the  silken 
pillow  soon  dulled  the  sound  to  their  delicate 
ears.  It  is  not  at  all  comfortable  to  be  told 
how  much  human  life  goes  to  the  making  of 
the  robes  you  wear,  or  how  many  roses  are 
taken  from  fair  childish  cheeks  to  give  a  mo- 
ment's sweetness  and  a  glow  of  color  to  a 
costly  faded  life  !  So  they  turned  away  and 
forgot  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  recent 
event  has  proved  to  us  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  vision  of  the  "  Lady's  Dream"  should 
be  shown  again  and  again,  with  its  appalling 
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Bights  that  Tvill  be  seen  though  the  eyes  are 
shut.  The  poet  tells  us  how  the  lady  lay  in 
but  her  soft  warm  bed,  a  very  nest  of  luxury  ; 
she  moaned  in  her  broken  sleep,  and  tossed 
her  restless  arms.  So  great  was  her  terror 
that  she  started  up,  and  seemed  to  see  some 
dreadful  phantom  in  the  dark,  and  the  cur- 
tains shook  with  her  tremblings  : — 

*'  And  the  light  that  fell  on  the  bordered  quilt 

Kept  a  tremulous  gleam  ; 
And  her  voice  was  hollow,  and  shook  as  she 
cried — 
Oh,  me  !  that  awful  dream  ! ' 

*'  That  weary,  weary  walk 
In  the  chui'chyard's  dismal  ground  ! 

And  those  horrible  things  with  shady  wings, 
That  came  and  flitted  round, — 

Death,  deatli,  and  nothing  but  death, 
In  every  sight  and  sound  ! 

•'  And  oh  !  those  maidens  young, 
Who  wrought  in  that  dreary  i-oom. 

With  figures  drooping  and  spectres  thin. 
And  clieeks  without  a  bloom  ; 

And  the  voice  that  cried,  '  For  the  pomp  of  pride. 
We  haste  to  an  early  tomb  ! '  % 

*•  And  then  they  pointed.     I  never  saw 

A  ground  so  full  of  graves  ! 
And  still  tlie  coffins  came 

With  their  sorrowful  trains  and  slow  ; 
Coffin  after  coffin  still. 

In  sad  and  sickening  show  !  " 

But  for  the  vision  the  lady  had  never 
dreamed  of  this  world's  walking  spectres  and 
the  moving  shadows,  so  to  speak,  of  Fash- 
ion's fleeting  brightness — of  the  hearts  that 
break  daily,  the  tears  that  fall  hourly,  the 
naked  she  might  have  clothed,  the  hungry 
she  might  have  fed,  the  darkly-bewildered 
on  whose  way  she  might  have  shed  some  lit- 
tle guiding  light.     Now  all  was  revealed  : — 

*•  The  sorrow  I  might  have  soothed. 
And  the  unregarded  tears  ; 
For  many  a  thronging  shape  was  there. 
From  long-forgotten  years. 

**  Each  pleading  look,  that  long  ago 

I  scanned  with  a  heedless  eye. 
Each  face  was  gazing  as  plainly  there. 

As  when  I  passed  it  by  : 
Woe  !  woe  for  me  if  the  past  should  be 

Thus  present  when  I  die  ! 

**  Alas  !     I  have  walked  through  life 
Too  heedless  wlicre  I  trod  ; 
Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  fellow-worm. 
And  fill  the  burial  sod. 

**  Oh  !  the  wounds  I  might  have  healed  ! 
The  human  sorrow  and  smart ! 


And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part : 
But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  Thought, 

As  well  as  want  of  Heart.'' 

When  a  man  like  this  has  lived  his  life 
and  done  his  work,  and  Death  has  put  his 
"  Finis"  to  the  book,  one  great  question  is, 
"  What  has  he  laid  up  for  himself  out  of  this 
life  to  bear  interest  in  another?  "  The  ques- 
tion on  our  side  is,  "  What  has  he  done  for  the 
world?  what  is  the  value  of  his  life  and  writ- 
ings to  us  ?  "  Hood's  life  was  a  long  disease, 
for  which  death  alone  possessed  the  secret 
of  healing  ;  a  hand-to-hand,  foot-to-foot,  and 
face-to-face  struggle  day  by  day  with  adverse 
circumstances  for  the  means  of  living.  Yet 
out  of  all  the  suffering  ho  secreted  a  precious 
pearl  of  poetry  which  will  be  a  "  thing  of 
beauty  ;  "  and,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  pain, 
he  shed  on  the  world  such  a  smile  of  fun  and 
fancy  as  will  be  a  merry  memory  "  forever." 

But  it  is  Thomas  Hood's  chief  glory  that 
he  * '  .remembered  the  forgotten . ' '  His  great- 
est work  is  that  which  his  poems  will  do  for 
the  poor.  The  proudest  place  for  his  name 
is  on  the  banner  borne  at  the  head  of  their 
great  army  as  it  marches  on  to  many  a  vic- 
tory over  ignorance,  crime,  and  wrong.  The 
lines  written  by  ^schylus  for  his  own  epi- 
taph show  us  that  he  was  prouder  of  having 
fought  at  Marathon  and  left  his  mark  upon 
the  Medc  than  of  all  the  works  he  had  writ- 
ten. Heine,  the  German  Poet'-VVit,  tells  hia 
countrymen  he  does  not  know  whether  he 
has  won  the  laurel,  nor  does  he  care  what 
they  say  of  him  as  a  poet ;  but  they  may  lay 
a  sword  upon  his  coifin  because  ho  was  a 
brave  soldier  in  the  war  for  the  freedom  of 
mankind.  In  like  manner,  when  we  may  have 
expatiated  on  the  wit  of  Hood,  or  shown  his 
fancy  at  the  daintiest,  the  highest  praise  we 
can  award  is  symbolled  on  his  own  tomb- 
stone, "  He  sang  the  Song  of  the  Shirt ;"  he 
gave  one  fitting  voice  to  the  dark,  dumb 
world  of  poverty.  Whilst  others  might  be 
discussing  the  "  Condition-of-England  "  ques- 
tion, and  some  were  for  reforming  humanity 
by  new  societary  systems,  and  many  sat  with 
folded  arms,  saying,  "  There  is  nothing  new 
and  there  is  nothing  true,  and  it  does  not 
matter  ;  come,  let  us  worship  Nirwana  !  " 
the  poet  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  which  was  the  common  human  heart 
that  underlies  all  difference  of  condition,  all 
heavings  of  the  body  politic,  all  shapes  of 
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governmfent.  We  do  not  say  that  he  was 
faultless,  or  that  he  always  succeeded  in 
holdinc  the  balance  even  between  the  differ- 
ent  classes  of  men.  Indeed,  his  very  last 
aspiration  was  to  correct  an  error  which  some 
of  his  writings  might  seem  to  encourage. 
He  savs  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  above 
alluded  to, — the  last  letter  that  he  ever 
wrote,  "  My  physical  debility  finds  no  tonic 
virtue  in  a  steel  pen,  otherwise  I  would  have 
written  one  more  paper — a  fare  warning  one 
— against  an  evil,  or  the  danger  of  it,  arising 
from  a  literary  movement  in  which  I  have 
had  some  share,  a  one-sided  humanity,  oppo- 
site to  that  catholic  Shaksperian  sympathy, 
which  felt  with  king  as  well  as  peasant,  and 
duly  estimated  the  mortal  temptations  of  both 
stations.  Certain  classes  at  the  poles  of  so- 
ciety are  already  too  far  asunder  ;  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  all  writers  to  draw  them 
nearer  by  kindly  attraction,  not  to  aggravate 
the  existing  repulsion,  and  place  a  wider 
moral  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  with  hate 
on  the  one  side  and  fear  on  the  other.  But 
I  am  too  weak  for  this  task,  the  last  I  had 
set  myself;  it  is  death  that  stops  my  pen, 
you  see,  and  not  the  pension.' 

Finally,  Hood  was  not  one  of  those  lofty 
and  commanding  minds  that  rise  but  once  an 
age,  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  which  light 
first  smiles  and  last  lingers.  He  does  not 
keep  his  admirers  standing  at  gaze  in  distant 
reverence  and  awe  !  He  is  no  cold,  polished, 
statuesque  idol  of  the  intellect,  but  one  of 
the  darlings  of  the  English  heart.  You  never 
think  of  Hood  as  dead  and  turned  to  marble. 


Statue  or  bust  could  never  represent  him  to 
the  imagination.  It  is  always  a  real  human 
being,  a  live  workfellow  or  playfellow  that 
meets  you  with  the  quaintest,  kindliest  smile, 
takes  you  by  the  hand,  looks  into  your  face, 
and  straightway  your  heart  is  touched  to 
open  and  let  him  in.  In  life  he  complained  of 
his  cold  hand  ;  it  used  to  be  chilly  as  though 
he  was  so  near  an  acquaintance  of  Death 
that  they  shook  hands  daily.  You  cannot 
feel  the  cold  hand  now  ;  that  was  put  off  with 
the  frail  mortality.  The  hand  he  lays  in 
yours  is  warm  with  life.  He  draws  you 
home  to  him.  You  must  see  Hood  in  his 
home  to  know  him  :  see  how  he  touches  with 
something  of  beauty  the  homeliest  domestic 
relationships ;  see  how  he  will  transmute  the 
leadenest  cares  into  the  gold  of  wit  or  poetry  ; 
keep  a  continual  ripple  of  mirth  and  sparkle 
of  sunny  light  playing  over  the  smiling  sur- 
face that  hides  the  quiet  dark  deeps  where 
the  tragic  life  is  lived  unseen  ;  from  the  sad- 
dest, dreariest  night  overhead  bring  out  fairy 
»Nvorlds  of  exquisite  fancy  touched  with  rosiest 
light.  And  whatsoever  place  his  name  may 
win  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  it  is  destined  to 
be  a  household  word  with  all  who  speak  the 
English  language.  Though  not  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  majestic  amongst  immortals, 
he  will  always  be  among  those  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  the  English  heart  for  the  sake  of 
his  noble  pleading  of  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
and  few  names  will  call  forth  so  tender  a  fa- 
miliarity of  affection  as  that  of  rare  "  Tom 
Hood." 


The  Duke  of  Coburg's  late  journey  to  North 
Africa  is  about  to  form  the  subject  of  a  splendid 
work  now  m  preparation.  It  will  be  in  three 
parts.  The  first  will  contain  the  journey  to  Egypt, 
the  stay  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  a  Nile  journey, 
the  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Mossana.  The 
second  part,  Avritten  by  the  duke  himself,  will 
describe  hunting  and  travelling  adventures  in 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  will  include  ob- 
servations on  the  Bogos  countries  and  their  in- 
habitants. The  last  part  will  contain  a  history 
of  the  events  which  bofell  the  travelling  company 
at  Massana,  the  reUirn  over  Egypt,  the  second 
stay  at  Cairo,  a  visit  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem, 
and  the  journey  home.      Twenty  chromo-litho- 


graphs,  after  original  water-color  drawings  by 
Robert  Kretschmer,  and  scientific  addenda  will 
complete  the  work.  It  is  to  appear  in  large  folio, 
and  its  price  is  fixed  at  about  five  pounds. 


GusTAv  Freitag's  novel,  "  Debit  and  Credit,** 
has  got  to  its  tenth  edition,  a  figure  i-eached  for 
the  first  time  by  a  German  novel  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century. 


A  PENDANT  to  Lessing's  "  Laokoon  "  has  ap- 
peared. It  is  also  called  *'  Laokoon,"  and  its  au- 
thor is  George  Rathgeber,  the  aiithor  of  *'  An- 
drokles,  hitherto  called  the  Borixhcse  Fighter." 
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From  The  Spectator,  17  Oct 
THE  SEIZURE  OP  THE  STEAM  RAMS. 

If  the  present  impulses  of  the  middle  class 
were  obeyed,  England  would  by  one  and  the 
same  act,  offer  the  United  States  a  casus  belli, 
surrender  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  pro- 
hibit private  war,  and  establish  the  principle 
that  a  power  without  a  coast  may.  keep  a 
fighting  fleet  at  sea.  Fortunately  those  im- 
pulses are,  under  our  system ,  filtered  by  pass- 
ing through  minds  hardened  by  the  long  pos- 
session of  power,  accustomed  to  watch  the 
oonsequences  rather  than  the  motives  of  pub- 
lic acts,  and  inclined  in  the  first  instance  to 
distrust  all  popular  and  emotional  policy. 
More  fortunately  still,  the  minister  with  whom 
the  decision  primarily  rests  is  one  in  whom 
the  quality  of  pluck  rises  to  a  high  political 
virtue,  who  regards  responsibility  not  as  an 
annoyance,  but  as  the  pleasantest  incident  of 
high  official  position.  Earl  Russell  has  sel- 
dom done  a  wiser,  never  a  braver,  public  act 
than  the  stoppage  of  Mr.  Laird's  steam  rams. 
He  knows,  no  man^better,  how  great  will  be 
the  annoyance  of  the  friends  of  the  South, 
how  easy  it  is  in  England  to  get  up  a  clamor 
against  any  act,  however  inevitable,  which 
bears,  or  can  be  made  to  bear,  an  appearance 
of  submission  to  pressure  from  without.  To 
stop  the  rams  was  to  defy  three-fourths  of  the 
Conservative  party,  to  irritate  the  whole 
shipping  interest,  to  hazard  a  defeat  in  courts 
of  law,  and  to  risk  an  explosion  of  nation- 
ality like  that  which  in  1858  hurled  Lord 
Palmerston  from  his  place.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  has  dared  it  all,  and  in  daring  it 
has  saved  his  country  from  a  blunder,  the 
consequences  of  which  miglit  have  affected 
her  position  for  generations  to  come. 

The  break-down  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  under  Baron  Pollock's  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Alexandra,  had  been  followed  by 
this  extraordinary  consequence.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  even  when  fully 
supported  by  Parliament,  seemed  no  longer 
to  have  the  power  of  enforcing  the  neutrality 
of  its  own  subjects.  Any  filibuster  who 
chose  to  ally  himself  with  a  belligerent 
power,  however  great  or  however  small — 
Kussia  or  Ecuador,  the  Confederate  States  or 
Buenos  Ayrcs — was  at  liberty  to  fit  out  a 
fleet,  plate  it  with  iron,  send  it  three  miles 
to  sea,  follow  it  with  its  equipment,  and 
then,  without  further  warrant  or  entrance 
into  his  ally's  port,  without  a  belligerent 
crew  or  any  belligerent  claim  save  a  piece  of 
parchment,  to  ravage  the  seas,  burn,  sink,  or 
destroy  the  ships  of  any  power  with  whom  his 
employers  might  be  at  war.  The  Enlistment 
Act  could  not  prevent  him  ;  for  unless  the 
crown  lawyers  could  prove,  first,  the  secret 
intention  of   the    builders;    secondly,    the 


equipment  of  the  vessels  in  England  within 
low  water-mark  ;  and  thirdly,  the  connection 
between  the  equipment  and  the  unlawful 
purpose,  the  Enlistment  Act  was  about  as 
operative  as  if  already  obsolete.  There  was 
literally  nothing  to  prevent  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  from  making  war 
upon  Egypt,  under  the  Abyssinian  flag,  or 
the  whole  Irish  people  from  bombarding  Ital- 
ian ports  under  the  command  of  any  of&cer 
nominated  by  the  pope.  The  Government 
was  sinking  into  the  position  of  an  author- 
ity so  discredited  that  it  could  not  prevent 
hostilities  against  powers  with  whom  it  had 
decided  to  remain  on  friendly  terms — to  the 
position,  in  fact,  popularly  assigned  to  the 
Federal  Cabinet  with  the  additional  aggrava- 
tion that  the  power  claimed  by  single  States 
of  the  Union  is  ^xercised  in  this  country  by 
individual  shipbuilders,  and  is  extended  by 
the  colonies  over  the  civilized  world.  There 
is  nothing  Indian  shipbuilders  would  like 
better  than  pillaging  Batavia  under  the  flag 
of  the  Sultan  of  Bruni ;  Mauritius  owners 
would  strike  in  in  the  quarrel  between  Mada- 
gascar and  France  with  very  decisive  effect ; 
and  even  Australia,  distant  as  she  is,  could 
in  the  Pacific  embroil  us  fairly  with  half  the 
powers  of  the  globe.  No  government  with  a 
right  to  elist,  least  of  all  a  government 
founded  on  Conservative  principles,  could 
endure  such  a  state  of  things  for  an  hour  ; 
and  had  Earl  Russell  been  as  bitter  a  South- 
erner as  Lord  Wharncliffe  he  must  have  as- 
serted the  latent  power  of  every  civilized 
state  to  put  down  anarchy  of  this  sort,  to 
terminate  the  possibility  of  legalized  filibus- 
terism.  And  having  the  work  to  do,  he 
must,  as  a  constitutional  minister,  have  taken 
precisely  the  course  he  did  take,  have  warned 
the  builder  to  keep  the  ships,  have  made  the 
warning  effectual  by  sending  a  man-of-war  to 
see  it  obeyed,  and  have  then  awaited  with 
placid  contempt  for  party  clamor,  the  decision 
of  Parliament  on  the  principle  it  intended  in 
future  to  maintain.  Anybody  who  fancies 
that  Parliament  once  formally  appealed  to 
will  suffer  its  own  supreme  authority  to  glide 
from  its  hands  into  those  of  unauthorized 
individuals  does  not  understand  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  such  a  contingency  we  can 
rely  on  Lord  Robert  Cecil  as  completely  as  on 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  are  not  guilty  of  im- 
pudence when  we  expect  from  Mr.  Laird  the 
condemnation  by  vote  of  his  own  ship-yard. 
The  internal  disgrace,  the  relaxation  of  the 
legitimate  power  of  the  State  in  favor  of  fili- 
bustering, is  a  most  serious  danger,  but  it  is 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  external  one. 
Suppose  we  had  allowed  these  rams  to  go. 
The  Federal  States  might  possibly  not  have 
declared  war,  for  the  Government  of  those 
States  is  wiser  than  its  people^  and  the  free- 
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holders  are  not  directly  interested  in  the 
profits  of  the  carrying  trade  ;  but  we  should 
have  risked  a  war  in  order  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple absolutely  fatal  to  the  maritime  system 
upon  which  English  greatness  and  commerce 
alike  depend,  a  principle  which  triples  the 
force  of  every  power  on  earth  except  our- 
selves. It  is  possible,  for  example,  though 
we  trust  for  the  sake  of  human  sanity  not 
probable,  that  we  may  in  six  months  find  our- 
selves at  war  with  the  German  Diet.  That 
as  a  maritime  war  is  not  at  present  a  very 
formidable  business.  The  Danes  would  soon 
open  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
would  be  half  asliamed  of  its  easy  victory 
over  Archduke  Maximilian's  much  loved 
squadrons.  But  there  would  be  another 
enemy  to  be  considered.  Germany  would 
have  a  right  to  build  iron-cl^ds  in  America, 
in  Holland,  and  in  Russia,  to  send  them  to 
sea  with  no  sailors  beyond  a  German  captain, 
and  to  keep  them  there  without  any  port  of 
entry.  From  every  American  port  over  the 
Atlantic  and  throughout  the  Pacific  German 
men-of-war  would  be  preying  upon  our  com- 
merce, harassing  the  rich  Indian  coast,  rais- 
ing freights  and  insurances  to  a  figure  which 
would  terminate  freight.  The  Indian  trade, 
the  Colonial  trade,  the  American  trade,  would 
disappear,  or  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions 
within  which  convoy  is  possible,  and  we  should 
be  forced  in  our  own  despite  to  declare  war 
on  America — that  is,  to  do  the  verv  act  the 
menace  of  which  from  the  Federals  seems  to 
ourselves  so  insolent.  The  whole  balance  of 
power,  the  comparative  strength  of  states  in 
the  world,  would  be,  in  fact,  overset.  States- 
men would  have  to  count  not  only  the  fleets 
and  the  armies  of  their  opponents,  but  the 
possibly  hostile  resources  of  friendly  dock- 
yards, to  "  conciliate"  builders  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well  as  statesmen  in  Paris,  to  count 
the  shipwrights  of  California  as  well  as  the 
soldiers  of  German  powers.  Every  war,  in 
fact,  would  be  a  war  with  the  maritime 
strength  of  every  nation  in  which  popular 
opinion  did  not  happen  to  be  strongly  upon 
our  side.  Every  war  would  become  a  "  free 
fight,"  and  statesmanship  be  degraded  into  a 
system  of  guessing  by  rule.  No  power  with- 
out colonies  need  keep  distant  fleets,  for 
everywhere  where  ships  could  be  built  the 
posssession  of  a  fleet  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  remittance  of  money  alone,  and  France, 


for  example,  would  be  as  strong  in  the  Pacific 
without  a  fleet,  against  any  power  but  the 
Union,  as  she  now  is  with  one.  She  could 
fit  out  in  San  Francisco  all  the  ships  she 
could  pay  for,  and  the  Union  would  not  be 
bound  to  interfere.  Nor  is  this  argument 
open  to  the  remark  that  England  also  will 
benefit  by  the  new  principle,  for  England 
alone  amongst  the  powers  is  seated  in  full 
defensible  strength  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  To  the  possessor  of  Australia  and 
British  Columbia,  Canada  and  India,  of  the 
only  oak  forests  and  the  best  forests  of  teak, 
of  the  largest  supplies  of  iron,  and  the  most 
numerous  race  of  sailors,  aid  of  this  kind 
would  be  simply  oppressive.  No  statesman 
\yho  believes,  as  English  statesmen  of  all  par- 
ties in  their  hearts  believe,  that  maritime  as- 
cendency is  essential  to  the  status,  and  mari- 
time strength  to  the  very  existence  of  Great 
Britain,  will  consent  to  the  introduction  of  a 
principle  which  in  all  future  maritime  wars 
would  turn  the  universal  seamanship  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  one  vast  reservoir  of 
power  for  our  antagonists.  England  is  strong, 
but  if  every  race  which  dislikes  England  is 
at  liberty  to  arm  ships  for  any  power  which 
may  choose  to  declare  war  on  her>  the  day  of 
her  defeat  must  be  fast  approach  ing.  To  defy 
a  league  of  the  maritime  world  might  be  in 
certain  circumstances  an  act  of  magnificent 
heroism,  but  carefully  to  construct  such  a 
league  in  order  one  day  to  fight  it  is  one  of 
suicidal  folly. 

Yet  it  is  this,  and  nothing  less,  which  Earl 
Russell  with  his  aristocratic  hardihood  has 
just  now  prevented.  If  the  rams  are  let  go, 
America  has  her  precedent ;  if  we  fight  to 
let  them  go  she  has  a  precedent,  to  which  we 
cannot  hereafter  venture  to  demur.  We  can- 
not believe  that  Parliament  will  for  the  sake 
of  the  South  give  her  such  an  opportunity, 
or  that  even  if  anxious  for  war  v»ith  the 
North,  the  House  of  Commons  will  fail  to 
retain  to  itself  the  right  of  fixing  the  time 
and  the  reason  for  a  campaign.  Party  feel- 
ing goes  down  before  the  desire  for  the  great- 
ness of  England,  and  as  for  the  howl  of  the 
Herald OYer  English  want  of  courage,  we  have 
only  to  let  it  howl  on.  England  is  not  care- 
ful of  taunts,  even  when  embarked  in  a  course 
opposed  alike  to  her  interest  and  her  princi- 
ples, and  may  well  bear  them  easily  when 
aware  that  she  is  maintaining  both. 
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LORD  BROUGHAM  ON  THE  AMERICAN  V>^AR 
AND  ON  THE  FRENCH  OCCUPATION 
OF  MEXICO. 

Lord  Brougham  delivered  an  elaborate  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  Social  Science  at  Edinburgh,  on 
Oct.  8.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  made 
the  following  reference  to  the  Mexican  expe- 
dition, and  American  topics  in  general : — 

A  great,  and  but  for  its  success,  a  very  un- 
popular expedition  has  resulted  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mexico  by  the  French  Government, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  monarchical  regime, 
nearly  upon  the  principles  adopted  in  France, 
both  as  regards  the  power  of  the  crown  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to 
question  the  adantages  derivable  from  the 
change  by  the  Mexicans,  who  for  so  many 
years  had  suffered  all  the  evils  of  alternate 
anarchy  and  the  violence  and  plunder  of 
pretty  tyrants.  Nor  can  any  friend  of  hu- 
manity and  of  peace  begrudge  the  inQuence 
acquired  by  France,  or  cavil  at  the  use  made 
of  it  in  favor  of*  Austria.  The  peace  of  the 
Continent  is  furthered  by  whatever  brings 
these  two  great  powers  into  a  friendly  connec- 
tion. ****** 

But  the  establishment  of  French  influence 
in  Mexico  is  likely  to  produce  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing in  the  now  unhappily  dis  United  States  of 
America,  and  may  by  no  remote  possibility 
lead  to  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  South, 
not  perhaps  against  the  North,  but  in  formal 
recognition  of  the  secession,  and  in  breach  of 
the  blockade.  The  friends  of  humanity  would 
have  good  cause  for  lamenting  anything  so 
manifestly  tending  to  promote  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  extends  its  mischiefs.  The 
term  civil  war  is  now  hardly  applicable  to 
this  miserable  contest.  The  people  of  the 
South  are  banded  against  those  of  the  North, 
exactly  as  any  two  European  nations,  differ- 
ing in  all  respects  save  language,  have  been 
banded  against  each  other — the  Austrians  and 
Prussians,  for  example.  But  give  it  what 
name  we  may,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  a 
cruel  calamity  to  the  Americans  themselves, 
and,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which,  with  one  accord,  joins  in 
reprobating  their  conduct  while  lamenting  its 
effects.  Each  party,  of  course,  seeks  to  cast 
on  the  other  the  heavy  blame  of  breaking  the 
peace.  On  one  side  is  the  wicked  allegation 
of  property  in  human  beings  ;  on  the  other, 


the  hollow  pretext  of  making  war  to  free 
American  slavery — her  shame  and  her  curse, 
as  all  except  slave-owners  admit  it  to  be. 
Hollow  we  may  call  it,  for  those  who  pro- 
claimed emancipation  confess  that  it  was  a 
measure  of  hostility  to  the  whites,  and  de- 
signed to  produce  slave  insurrection,  from 
which  the  much-enduring  nature  of  the  un- 
happy negroes  saved  the  country.  My  es- 
teemed friend,  the  prelate  who  exalts  by  his 
eloquence  and  his  virtues  the  name  of  Wil- 
berforce  which  he  inherits,  declared  that  the 
authors  of  the  measure  cared  as  little  for  the 
blacks'  freedom  as  for  the  whites' ;  and  now 
they  call  for  extermination  of  the  one  race  to 
liberate  the  other.  Bat,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  proximate  cause  of  the  contest,  its 
continuance  is  the  result  of  a  national  vanity 
without  example  and  without  bounds.  In- 
dividuals subject  to  this  failing  are  despised, 
not  hated ;  and  it  is  an  ordinary  expression 
respecting  him  who  is  without  the  weakness, 
that  he  is  too  proud  to  be  vain.  But  when 
a  people  are  seized  with  it,  they  change  the 
name,  and  call  it  love  of  glory.  Of  the  indi- 
vidual we  often  hear  the  remark  that  despi- 
cable as  the  weakness  is,  it  leads  to  no  bad 
actions.  Nothing  can  be  more  false.  It  leads 
to  many  crimes,  and  to  that  disregard  of  truth 
which  is  the  root  of  all  offences.  Certainly 
it  produces  none  of  the  worse  crimes.  The 
man  who  is  a  prey  to  vanity  thirsts  not  for 
the  blood  of  his  neighbor.  How  fearfully 
otherwise  is  it  when  a  -nation  is  its  slave ! 
Magnifying  itself  beyond  all  measure,  and 
despising  the  rest  of  mankind — blinded  and 
intoxicated  with  self-satisfaction — persuaded 
that  their  very  crimes  are  proofs  of  greatness, 
and  believing  that  they  are  ))oth  admired  and 
envied,  tJie  Americans  Jiave  not  only  not  been 
content  with  the  destruction  of  half  a  million, 
but  been  vain  of  the  slaughter.  Their  object 
being  to  retain  a  great  name  among  nations 
for  their  extent  of  territory,  they  exulted  in 
the  wholesale  bloodshed  by  which  it  must  be  ac- 
complished, because  others  were  unable  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice.  The  struggle  of  above  two 
years,  which  loosened  all  the  bonds  which 
holds  society  together,  and  gave  to  millions 
the  means  of  showing  their  capacity,  has  pro- 
duced no  genius,  civil  or  milikiry ;  while  the 
submission  to  every  caprice  of  tyranny  had  been 
universal  and  habitual,  and  never  interrupted 
by  a  single  act  of  resistance  to  the  most  flagrant 
infractions  of  personal  freedom.   The  mischiefs 
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of  mob  supremacy  have  been  constantly  felt ; 
for  the  calamity  of  rational  and  respectable 
men  keeping  aloof  from  the  management  of 
affairs  has  resulted  in  the  tyranny  of  the  mul- 
titude. To  this  tyrant  the  nominal  rulers 
have  never  withheld  their  submission  ;  and 
the  press,  catering  for  the  appetites  of  the 
populace,  and  pandering  to  their  passions, 
has  persisted  in  every  misrepresentation  which 
might  most  disguise  the  truth  as  to  passing 
events,  exaggerating  each  success,  extenuat- 
ing each  defeat,  often  describing  failure  as 
victory ;  while  the  multitude,  if  the  truth  by 
chance  reached  them,  were  one  day  sunk  in 
despair,  another  elated  to  ecstacy,  almost  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  rulers  and  their  guides. 
Nor  were  the  falsehoods  thus  propagated  con- 
fined to  the  event  of  the  war  ;  they  extended 
to  all  things — to  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  acts  of  foreign  nations.  The 
public  feeling  must  not  be  thwarted ;  the 
people  desired  to  hear  whatever  gratified  their 
vanity  or  raised  their  spirits  ;  and  in  this  de- 
lusion must  they  live  as  long  as  the  war  lasts 
and  the  rule  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The 
truth  they  will  never  hear,  because  they  de- 
sire to  hear  what  is  pleasing  and  not  what  is 
true.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
charge  on  their  false  guides  the  follies  and  the 
crimes  which  they  chime  in  Avith  and  do  their 
best  to  perpetuate.  The  people  are  deter- 
mined to  their  course.  Far  from  feelino- 
shame  at  the  cruel  scenes  which  modern  ages 
—  nay,  which  Christian  times  —  have  seen 
nothing  to  equal, — a  spectacle  at  which  the 
whole  world  stands  aghast,  almost  to  incre- 
dulity^^— they  actually  glory  in  it  as  a  proof  of 
their  higher  nature,  believe  themselves  to  be  the 
envy  as  the  flower  of  mankind,  and  fancy  that 
their  prowess  would  triumph  over  the  most  pow- 
erful states  of  Europe !  In  such  illusions  their 
chiefs  may  not  practically  join,  but  the  peo- 
ple are,  beyond  doubt,  a  prey  to  them,  and 
will  continue  so  to  the  end, — 

"  Hear  the  just  law,  the  judgment  of  the  skies, 
They  that  hate  truth  shall  be  the  dupes  of  lies  ; 
And  if  they  will  be  cheated  to  the  last, 
Delusion  strong  as  hell  shall  bind  them  fast." 


The  feeling  toward  England  which  prevails 
among  the  American  people,  though  arising 
from  the  excess  of  national  vanity,  and  its 
kindred  envy,  is  certainly  in  part  the  remains 
of  the  old  quarrel  that  led  to  the  separation. 
We  are  hated  and  despised;  neither  feeling  is 
at  all  reciprocal,  but  among  our  kinsfolk  it  pre- 
vails in  a  degree  almost  amounting  to  mcnta* 
alienation ;  it  can  be  hardly  accounted  for 
without  recurring  to  the  ancient  grudge  of  the 
American  war ;  and  it  illustrates  the  sound- 
ness of  the  view  taken  by  those  who  have 
most  considered  the  great  subject  of  colonial 
policy,  that  we  must  so  govern  our  settle- 
ments as  to  prepare  for  a  separation  on  friendly 
terms,  always  assuming  that  sooner  or  later 
their  growth  will  bring  about  their  indepen- 
dence. Some  distinguished  men  in  the  liter- 
ary as  well  as  political  world  have  lately 
maintained  the  opinion  that  our  colonies  are 
only  a  burden  and  that  they  give  us  no  benefits 
worth  the  expense  they  entail.  This  is  a  great 
error,  and  it  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  that 
I  so  describe  it.  Sixty  years  ago,  while  re- 
siding here,  I  published  a  work  in  which  the 
whole  subject  was  fully  examined  in  all  its 
branches,  and  a  demonstration  given  of  the 
benefits — political,  social,  and  commercial — 
of  colonial  establishments,  with  detailed 
proofs  that  their  cost  falls  far  short  of  their 
benefits,  and  that  the  wars  ascribed  to  them 
had  another  origin .  The  book  was  very  soon 
out  of  print,  and  I  have  always  refused  to  al- 
low a  second  edition.  It  might  now,  how- 
ever, be  of  some  use,  as  the  information  con- 
tained respecting  the  colonies  of  all  nations 
ought  to  be  more  generally  diffused.  The 
lapse  of  sixty  years  has  no  doubt  made  great 
changes,  and  the  work  is  to  be  viewed  as  his- 
torical with  regard  to  the  facts  ;  but  the  doc- 
trines have  been  confirmed  by  all  that  has 
happened  ;  they  are  entirely  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs  and  are  most  worthy  of 
attention  from  the  promoters  of  social  science. 
His  lordship  then  briefly  passed  in  review  the 
progress  made  by  our  colonies  in  the  last  sixty 
years,  and  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
emigration,  and  then  turned  to  the  considera- 
tion of  topics  of  general  interest  only. 
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TO  READERS  OF  THE  LIVING  AGE. 

In  making  remittance,  please  send  United  States  Notes.  Having  the  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing a  sound  and  uniform  Currency,  let  no  man  delay  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  to  do  what  he  can  to 
make  it  the  only  paper  money. 

Bank  Notes  are  very  good — at  least  we  have  not  had  a  bad  one  for  a  long  time — but  while  our 
Government  stands,  its  notes  are  better  than  any  other  :  and  "  when  that  flag  goes  down  "  (to 
adopt  tlie  words  of  our  gallant  neighbor,  Captain  Selfridge  of  the  Navy),  *'  we  are  more  than  willing 
to  go  down  with  it." 

TO  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS. 

A  friend  in  the  country  writes  to  us  that  he  sees  almost  eveiy  week,  in  his  country  paper,  some 
article  copied  from  Tke  Living  Age,  without  acknowledgment.  And  he  advises  us  to  say  as  follows : 
(and  so  we  proceed  to  say) 

*'  We  have  been  accustomed  to  exchange  with  many  newspapers  which  we  do  not  read,  out  of 
courtesy,  or  from  remembrance  of  their  early  introduction  of  Tlie  Living  Age  to  their  readers. 
While  some  of  these  papers  are  very  sensitive  and  tenacious  in  regard  to  credit  due  themselves,  they 
habitually  copy  from  us  without  acknowledgment,  preferring  to  give  credit  only  to  the  foreign  jour- 
nals, which  we  always  quote.  They  thus  set  up  a  claim  on  their  own  subscribers,  as  if  they  (the 
newspapers)  were  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  importing  all  the  Quarterlies,  Monthlies,  and  Week- 
lies. We  are  therefore  forced  to  give  notice  that  where  we  are  overlooked  in  this  way,  we  must  stop 
the  exchange." 
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BY   THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  close  has  been  filled  with  the  blessings  of  fruitful 
fields  and  healthful  skies  to  those  bounties  which  are  so  constantly  enjoyed,  that  we  are 
prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which  they  come.  Others  have  been  added,  which  are  of 
so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soften  the  heart  which  is 
habitually  insensible  to  the  ever-watchful  providence  of  Almighty  God.  InThe  midst  of  a 
civil  war  of  unequalled  magnitude  and  severity,  which  has  sometimes  seemed  to  invite  and 
provoke  the  aggressions  of  foreign  States,  peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order 
has  been  maintained,  the  laws  have  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and  harmony  has  prevailed 
everywhere,  except  in  the  theatre  of  military  conflict.  While  that  theatre  has  been  greatly 
contracted  by  the  advancing  armies  and  navies  of  the  Union,  the  needful  diversions  of 
wealth  and  strength  from  the  fields  of  peaceful  industry  to  the  national  defence  have  not 
arrested  the  plough,  the  shuttle,  nor  the  ship.  The  axe  has  enlarged  the  borders  of  our 
settlements,  and  the  mines — as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  the  precious  metals — have  yielded 
even  more  abundantly  than  heretofore.  Population  has  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  waste  that  has  been  made  in  the  camp,  the  siege,  and  in  the  battle-field  ;  and  the  coun- 
try, rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  augmented  strength  and  vigor,  is  permitted  to  expect 
a  continuance  of  years,  with  a  large  increase  of  freedom.  No  human  counsel  hath  devised, 
nor  hath  any  mortal  hand  worked  out  these  great  things,  they  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the 
Most  High  God,  who,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  re- 
membered mercy.  It  hath  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be  solemnly,  de- 
voutly, and  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  with  one  heart  and  voice,  by  the  whole  American 
people.  I  do,  therefore,  invite  my  fellow-citizens  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  those  who  are  at  sea,  and  those  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands,  to  set  apart  and 
observe  the  last  Thursday  of  November  next  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  to  our 
beneficent  Father  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that  while  ofier- 
ing  up  the  ascriptions  justly  due  to  Him  for  such  singular  deliverances  and  blessings,  they 
do  also,  with  humble  penitence  for  our  national  perverseness  and  disobedience,  commend  to 
his  tender  care  all  those  who  have  become  widows,  orphans,  or  sujfferers  in  the  lamentable 
civil  strife  in  which  we  are  unavoidably  engaged,  and  fervently  implore  the  interposition 
of  the  almighty  hand  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation  and  to  restore  it,  as  soon  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  divine  purposes,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  harmony,  tranquil- 
lity, and  union. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  City  of  "Washington,  this  the  3d  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1863,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-eighth. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  President : 
Wm.  H.  Seward,  Sec'y  of  State. 
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'From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
History   of   England.     Reign   of  Elizabeth. 
Vols.  1  and  2.    By  James  Anthony  Froude. 
London,  1863. 

We  hasten  to  introduce  to  our  readers  these 
remarkable  volumes,  which  shed  new  light — 
at  times  startling  and  surprising  light — on  the 
annals  of  Elizabeth,  that  most  important  and 
critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  history  of  England.  They 
promise,  if  the  continuation  shall  answer  to 
the  singular  revelations  of  the  first  part,  not 
less  curious  and  instructive  illustrations  of 
the  whole  reign  of  our  Virgin  Queen.  Often 
as  this  region  has  been  traversed,  beaten  as  it 
might  seem  into  a  dull  and  barren  way  by 
novelist,  by  poet,  and  by  historian,  it  seems 
almost  a  new  and  unexplored  country.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  mists  of  intrigue  and 
counter-intrigue  are  entirely  dispersed,  that 
the  striking  characters,  conflicting  with  each 
bther,  conflicting  with  themselves,  stand  out 
quite  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  that  some  new 
perplexities  do  not  arise  ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  times  are  developed  before  us  more  vividly 
and  intelligibly  than  in  any  former  history. 
We  seem  to  know  Philip,  and  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary  of  Scotland,  and  Cecil,  and  Leicester, 
and  Randolph,  and  Maitland,  and  Darnley, 
and  Bothwell  more  intimately  than  ever  be- 
fore, while  some  new  actors,  especially  the 
three  successive  Spanish  ambassadors,  come 
forth  with  bolder  and  more  unexpected  prom- 
inence. Mr.  Froude  has  not  taken  up  the 
guantlet  and  challenged  all  comers  in  defence 
of  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  two 
first  volumes  of  his  History  he  sowed  his  wild 
oats  of  paradox.  To  Elizabeth's  nobler  qual- 
ities— and  with  noble  qualities  she  was  en- 
dowed beyond  most  women,  most  queens — he 
does,  when  his  work  is  carefully  and  calmly 
examined,  full,  not  more  than  full,  justice  ; 
but  there  is  no  disguise,  no  reticence,  no  timid 
,and  partial  uplifting  of  the  veil  over  her 
weaknesses,  and  weaknesses  there  were  both 
in  the  queen  and  in  the  woman  which  might 
almost  justify  those  whom  political  or  relig- 
ious passions  induce  to  take  the  darker  view 
of  her  character.  Mr.  Froude  might  seem 
determined  to  show  that  Elizabeth  was  the 
legitimate  daughter  both  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
of  poor  Anne  Bolcyn  ;  of  Henry  not  in  out- 
ward feature  and  form  alone,  but  in  the  more 
living  lineaments  of  character  and  of  passions  ; 
not  only  in  the  commanding  presence,  the 


"  lion  port,"  the  haughtiness,  the  force,  tho 
determined  will,  the  despotic  strength,  in  him 
hardly  controlled,  in  Elizabeth  under  the 
strong  control  of  her  own  wisdom,  of  the 
rising  freedom  of  her  subjects  at  home,  and 
the  turbulent  and  intricate  state  of  public 
afiairs  abroad — so,  too,  in  the  vanity,  the  co^ 
quetry  (we  believe  no  worse  either  of  Eliza- 
beth or  Anne  Boleyn)  of  her  mother.  Mr. 
Froude  will  meet  with  more  sympathy  in  his 
admiration  of  the  qualities  of  the  daughter 
than  of  the  father.  It  was  difficult  to  per- 
suade us  that  it  was  only  the  kingly  sense  of 
duty  to  his  subjects,  the  desire  to  avert  the 
perils  of  a  disputed  succession,  by  providing 
the  realm  with  a  male  heir,  which  induced 
bluflT  King  Hal  to  change  his  wives  as  he 
changed  his  armor  ;  to  cut  ofi*,  without  scru- 
ple and  without  remorse,  the  heads  of  women 
which  had  rested  on  his  bosom  in  tender  love ; 
to  decapitate  one  wife  on  Tuesday,  and  marry 
another  on  Wednesday.  We  are  disposed  to 
believe,  as  will  appear,  that  Elizabeth  after 
a  struggle — a  most  desperate  and  nearly  mor- 
tal struggle — did  sacrifice,  for  the  security  of 
her  throne  and  the  welfare  of  her  people,  the 
only  real  passion  she  ever  felt ;  a  passion,  in- 
deed, thrown  away  on  a  most  worthless  ob- 
ject. On  her  flirtations  (we  must  use.  the 
term,  for  we  know  no  better  one) ,  Mr.  Froude 
is  not  sparing.  They  were  at  least  more 
public,  more  undeniable,  than  the  foolish 
levities,  the  silly  speeches,  the  French  gay- 
etics,  which  cost  her  poor  mother  her  head, 
but  for  which  the  historian  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  little  charity.  On  those  of  Elizabeth  her 
historian  dwells  with  very  amusing  if  not  very 
edifying  copiousness ;  and  of  these  of  course 
we  have  by  no  means  seen  the  last,  though 
we  see  enough  in  these  volumes.  About  this 
subject  more  hereafter.  On  the  whole,  in- 
deed, we  have  some  doubt,  whether  Mr. 
Froude  has  not  unintentionally  failed  to  hold 
with  rigorous  impartiality  the  balance  be- 
tween the  greater  and  baser  qualities,  the 
nobler  and  more  ignoble  actions,  the  loftier 
and  more  Ordinary  touches  of  character  in  the 
queen.  While  the  intrigues,  the  duplici- 
ties, we  fear  mendacities,  the  injustices  and 
ingratitudes,  the  parsimonies,  the  irresolu- 
tions, the  vacillations,  the  caprices,  the  vani- 
ties, are  spread  out  with  the  most  minute 
particularity,  on  the  other  hand  the  unexam- 
pled difficulties  of  the  queen's  position,  the 
sudden  revulsions  to   the  great  and  lofty, 
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the  resumption  of  the  "  lion  port,"  and  of 
the  sagacious,  all-penetrating  judgment,  the 
proud  and  determinate  resolve,  the  greatness 
in  peril  and  in  reverse,  are  compressed  into 
paragraphs  and  sentences — pregnant  para- 
graphs indeed,  and  emphatic  sentences,  but 
still  comparatively  brief,  and  therefore  com- 
paratively unimpressive. 

A  few  words  before  we  enter  upon  the  work, 
upon  its  style  and  manner  of  composition. 
The  style  is  excellent;  sound,  honest,  forci- 
ble, singularly  perspicuous  English  ;  at  times 
with  a  sort  of  picturesque  sim^jlicity  ;  pic- 
tures dashed  off  with  only  a  few  touches,  but 
perfectly  alive.  The  Carlylism  which  slightly 
infected  Mr.  Fronde's  earlier  volumes  has  dis- 
appeared, except,  perhaps,  here  and  there  in 
a  sarcastic  sentence.  We  have  never  to  read 
a  passage  twice.  We  cannot  express  quite 
the  same  satisfaction  with  the  mode  of  com- 
position. We  cannot  think  it  the  perfection 
of  history,  to  give  us  the  documentary  evi- 
dence in  the  text,  to  offer  the  materials  crude, 
undigested,  unharmonized,  not  having  passed 
through  the  mind  of  the  author,  not  moulded 
up  in  a  continuous,  flowing,  unbroken  narra- 
tive. Still,  if  a  defect,  when  compared  with 
the  highest  ideal  of  history,  this  defect  is  not 
without  its  charm  and  attractiveness.  There 
is  something  almost  dramatic  in  thus  intro- 
ducing the  actors  on  the  scene,  speaking 
their  own  Avords,  betraying  their  own  secret 
thoughts.  We  hear  ambassadors  actually 
conversing  with  their  sovereigns,  and  their 
sovereigns  dictating  to  their  ambassadors. 
Above  all  we  see  the  course  of  events  day  by 
day ;  not  only  the  more  serious  and  impor- 
tant communications,  but  the  gossip  of  the 
hour  ;  not  the  mature  opinions  only,  but  the 
guesses,  the  suspicions,  the  intrigue  in  all 
its  growth  and  development,  the  counter-in- 
trigue  in  its  subtle  under- workings.  Mr. 
Fronde  may  at  least  urge  that  his  despatches 
and  letters  are  more  true  and  real,  and  there- 
fore have  better  right  to  a  place  in  history 
than  the  speeches,  made  for  the  characters, 
in  the  classic  historians,  and  by  some  of  their 
modern  imitators.  If  truth  and  vivid  reality 
be  after  all  the  perfection  of  history,  much  is 
to  be  said  in  favor  of'  this  mode  of  composi- 
tion. The  excellence,  too,  of  such  a  work 
will  mainly  depend  on  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rials, thus  los3  artistically  wrought  up.  In 
Mr.  Froude's  intarsiatura  the  materials  are, 
many  of  them,  singularly  curious  and  origi- 
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nal.  They  are  derived  with  indefatigable 
industry  from  various  sources,  some  as  yet 
altogether  unexplored.  Of  these  many  are 
from  our  own  archives,  at  the  Rolls  *  espe- 
cially, where  there  are  still  rooms  full  of  un- 
consulted  papers.  From  the  domestic  French, 
Scotch,  andlrish,  etc.,  etc.,  MSS.  in  the  Rolls, 
we  have  extracts  without  end.  To  the  Hat- 
field Papers,  not  perhaps  quite  so  important 
as  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Froude  has  had 
free  access.  There  is  less  new  among  the 
French  documents,  excepting  in  the  very  re- 
markable publications  of  M.  Teulet.  But  the 
great  treasure-house  is  the  repository  at  Si- 
mancas,  important  in  proportion  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Spain  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
•world,  more  especially  in  those  of  England. 
With  some  breaks  the  correspondence  between 
the  three  ambassadors  of  Pliilip — Do  Feria, 
De  Quadra,  De  Silva — has  betrayed  the  secret 
of  many  transactions  which  Philip  himself, 
could  he  return  to  this  world,  would  be  as- 
tonished to  find  (deeply  buried  as  he  thought 
them  in  awful  silence)  published  to  the  won- 
dering world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  those  times 
the  centre  of  European  politics  (and  politics 
and  religion  were  indissolubly  moulded  up  to- 
gether) was  the  court  of  Spain,  the  palace,  the 
chamber,  the  study,  the  mind  of  Philip  II.  He 
had  everywhere  his  ambassadors,  men  mostly 
of  consummate  ability,  communicating  with 
loyal  fidelity  what  they  gathered  with  inde- 
fatigable industry,  acute  observation,  inces- 
sant vigilance.  He  had  everywhere,  besides 
these,  a  host  of  spies ;  if  of  more  doubtful 
honesty,  checking  each  other,  and  all  fully 
aware  that  their  wages,  perhaps  their  life, 
depended  on  their  trustworthiness,  or  at 
least  on  their  eluding  detection.  Not  an 
event  in  any  one  of  the  courts  of  Europe, 
not  a  speech  of  a  sovereign,  not  an  intrigue, 
hardly  a  scandal,  not  the  commonest  affray 
in  the  streets,  not  a  loose  thought  or  ex- 
pression dropped  from  any  man  of  rank,  but 
found  its  way  to  the  greedy  ear  of  Philip. 
Ilis  study  was  a  great  Times  office,  which 
had  "  its  own  correspondents  "  all  over  the 

*  To  the  great  obligations  which  the  present 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  J.  Romilly,  has  conferred 
on  the  student  of  history,  in  wliai  are  called  "  the 
Rolls  publications  "  (volumes,  of  cours3,  of  varying 
value  and  ability  in  execution),  is  to  bo  added,  as 
we  understand,  a  complete  series  of  the  Simancas 
documonts  relating  to  England.  The  volumes  al- 
ready published  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  by  M.  Bergatroyd,  promise  a  rich  harvest. 
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habitable  world.  But  this  mass  of  informa- 
tion, instead  of  being  poured  abroad  in  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  sheets,  and  spreading 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  universe,  remained 
a  profound  mystery,  we  will  not  say  in  the 
secret  councils,  but  in  the  single  mind  of  the 
laborious  king.  Hundreds  of  despatches  ex- 
ist, evidently  read  with  the  utmost  care,  cor- 
rected by  the  hand,  meditated  by  the  deepest 
thought  of  the  monarch.  Royalty  was  with 
Philip  no  quiet,  majestic  repose,  like  that  of 
the  gods  of  Epicurus  ;  no  enjoyment  of  the 
pomps  and  luxuries  of  the  throne ;  not  even 
the  free  and  lofty  consciousness  of  power, 
moving  as  it  were  by  a  superior  will  and  de- 
liberate impulse  the  great  wheels  of  human 
affairs.  No  banker's  clerk  in  the  severest 
office  ;  no  laborer  in  the  dreariest  seasons 
and  on  the  most  barren  soil ;  wo  may  almost 
say  no  galley  slave,  worked  harder  than  the 
sovereign  of  a  large  part  of  Europe  and  of 
almost  all  the  known  provinces  of  the  New 
World.  As  hardly  anything  stirred  in  the 
world  without  his  cognizance,  so  hardly  any- 
thing moved  without  an  impulse  or  influence 
from  him.  The  similitude  is  homely,  pehaps 
coarse,  but  we  can  compare  him  to  nothing 
but  a  huge  spider,  seemingly  quiescent  at 
the  dark  corner  of  his  web.  That  web  over- 
spread the  world,  and  every  thread  of  it, 
every  filament,  throbbed  and  palpitated  to- 
wards him,  bearing  its  imperceptible  but 
sure  intelligence,  and  conveying  his  influence 
— we  had  almost  written  his  venom — in  un- 
broken and  as  imperceptible  force  to  every 
remotest  extremity.  European  politics  had 
shifted  their  centre  of  unity  ;  it  was  no 
longer  Rome,  as  in  the  mediaeval  times  ;  it 
was  no  longer  the  pope  to  whom,  as  to  the 
heart  of  the  world,  circulated,  and  from 
whom  flowed  back,  the  current  of  human 
affairs.  It  was  Spain  ;  it  was  the  King  of 
Spain  whose  words  went  abroad  into  all 
lands  ;  whose  policy  might  seem  the  pivot  on 
which  turned  the  destiny  of  humankind. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  during  these 
eventful  times,  and  in  this  crisis  of  the 
power  and  of  the  religion  of  mankind  ;  in 
this  Maelstrom  of  the  conflicting  tides  of  hu- 
man interest,  human  opinion,  when  nothing 
was  fixed,  nothing  stable  ;  when  the  whirl- 
ing currents  mingled  the  most  opposite  fac- 
tions in  the  same  eddy,  and  dashed  against 
each  other  those  vessels  which  had  been  ac- 
customed to  ride  in  the  calmest  amity ;  in 


this  boiling  up  of  new  opinions,  and  the 
heavy  settling  down  of  old  authorities  and 
institutions,  Philip  was  the  only  male  sover- 
eign of  power  and  influence  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  emperor,  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  great  Spanish  house,  stood  much  aloof: 
he  had  enough  to  do  with  Germany  and  the 
Turks.  But  as  if  Providence  had  determined 
to  perplex  and  try  the  faith  of  John  Knox,  in 
despite  or  in  scorn  of  his  terrific  blast  against 
"  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,"  wo- 
men sat  on  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  or  at 
least  exercised  the  royal  authority.  The 
Queen  Regent  in  Scotland  Mary  of  Guise, 
Elizabeth  in  England,  Mary  in  Scotland :  be- 
fore long,  and,  for  a  more  limited  period, 
Catherine  de'  Medici  in  France. 

It  might  seem,  too,  that  Providence  took 
delight,  if  we  may  venture  the  expression, 
in  heightening  the  romance  of  these  times ; 
we  may  say  more  reverently,  in  taking  the 
wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  by  sudden  inter- 
positions which  changed  at  once  and  instan- 
taneously the  balance  of  conflicting  parties, 
dashed  to  the  ground  the  fairest  schemes,  and 
in  a  moment  made  a  total  revolution  in  hu- 
man affairs.  During  the  short  period  of  nine 
years  comprehended  in  Mr.  Froude's  two 
volumes  —  November,  1558,  to  February, 
1567 — comes  first  the  death  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland.  This 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  :  but  it  had  great  weight. in 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and,  for  the  time, 
greatly  increased  the  strength  of  the  Reform- 
ing Lords.  But  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  by 
the  "  accidental  thrust  of  a  Scotch  lance," 
changed  at  once  the  whole  politics  of  France, 
and,  through  France,  of  Europe.  The  death 
of  Francis  II.  made  another  revolution  as 
sudden  and  as  complete.  From  Queen  of 
France,  backed  by  the  unresisTed  power  of 
her  uncles,  the  Guises,  from  the  bold,  avowed 
competitor  of  Elizabeth,  claiming,  as  was  as- 
serted, by  a  more  legitimate  title,  the  crown 
of  England,  Mary  became  no  more  than 
Queen  of  barbarous  and  inhospitable  Scot- 
land :  instead  of  the  pomp  and  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  court  of  Paris,  she  had  to  con- 
front a  poor,  a  fierce,  and  rude  nobility, 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  implacable  fac- 
tions, and  the  stern  rebuke  of  Knox.  The 
government  of  France  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  Catherine  de'  Medici.  What  had 
it  been  if  the  dire  malady  which  reduced 
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Elizabeth  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  (she  was 
utterly  despaired  of,  she  lay  insensible  for 
four  days)  had  been  permitted  to  take  its 
course  ?  As  it  was,  her  peril,  by  making  the 
succession  a  question  of  national  life  or  death, 
could  not  but  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
minds  of  her  subjects,  and  so  on  the  course 
of  events.  We  may  add  the  plague  at 
Havre,  which  reduced  so  awfully  the  rising 
military  force  of  England,  and  could  not  but 
for  a  time  lower  the  tone  and  pretensions  of 
Elizabeth.  At  a  later  period,  human  wick- 
edness might  seem,  with  the  suddenness  and 
awfulness  of  divine  visitation,  to  take  upon 
itself  the  working  out  of  these  pregnant  and 
fateful  catastrophes.  The  death  of  poor 
Amy  Robsart,  not  unforeseen  nor  unfore- 
boded,  whether  or  not  caused  by  crime,  (and 
by  whose  crime?) — by  abandoning  Elizabeth 
to  the  uncontrolled  and  fatal  influence  of 
Leicester,  well-nigh  imperilled  her  throne, 
and,  more  than  that,  her  fair  fame.  Of 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Mr.  Froude 
observes  (i.  p.  494),  "that  one  single  shot 
struck  the  key-stone  from  the  arch  of  the 
Catholic  confederacy,  and  changed  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe  " — the  Guise  family  fell,  with 
their  head,  into  comparative  obscurity  and  in- 
significance. *  Still  further  on,  the  sudden 
though  premeditated  murder  of  Rizzio,  and 
— inevitably,  it  should  seem,  to  follow — the 
murder  of  Darnley,  plunged  Mary  at  once, 
and  in  a  day,  from  the  dangerous  rival  of 
Elizabeth,  from  the  hopeful  champion  but 
now  of  Spanish  and  popish  intrigue  against 
the  freedom  and  the  religion  of  England,  to 
a  dethroned  outcast,  a  fugitive  in  the  king- 
dom of  her  antagonist,  and  at  length  her 
victim. 

The  destiny  of  the  world  might  seem  to 
hang  on  the  conflict,  on  the  opposing  charac- 
ters and  fate  of  these  two  wonderful  women, 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  Mary  of  Scotland. 
In  its  interest — its  more  than  historic  interest 
— it  was  never  surpassed  by  tragedy  or  novel, 
in  what  the  old  Greeks  would  have  called  the 
TtepLTtirsM,  in  the  breathless  rapidity  of  the 
movements,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  subtle 
unravelling  of  the  double  plot ;  the  at  times 
violent  and  instantaneous  yet  skilfully  and 

*  Even  the  death  of  De  Quadra,  just  as  he  attained 
the  triumph  of  his  diplomacy,  the  marriage  of 
Mary  of  Scotland  with  Carlos,  King  Philip's  Bon 
and  heir,  seems  to  have  disorganized  the  whole 
scheme,  and  set  all  afloat  again. 


artfully  prepared  shiftings  of  scene  and  of 
action  ;  the  turns  of  fortune  and  of  fate  ;  the 
awful  importance,  it  might  seem,  of  the  is- 
sue. What  was  that  issue?  The  fate  of 
England  :  whether  she  should  crouch  back, 
if  not  forever,  for  years,  under  the  yoke  of 
Spanish  power  and  Romish  religion,  or  bound 
forward  and  at  least  make  the  first  step  to- 
wards her  designated  place  as  the  van-leader 
in  the  race  of  human  progress  ;  as  the  one 
great  model  of  a  free  monarchical  constitu- 
tion ;  as  dimly  foreshadowing  what  after 
some  centuries  she  was  to  become  under  the 
rule  of  Queen  Victoria. 

From  a  prison  Elizabeth  at  her  accession 
came  forth  to  be  acknov,'ledged  with  one 
voice  Queen  of  England.  From  that  prison 
there  had  been  every  chance — there  was,  in- 
deed, an  earnest  desire,  a  fixed  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  enemies — that  she 
should  go  forth  to  the  scaffold.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  secret  of  her  suspected 
treason  (some  correspondence  with  France) 
lies  hid  in  a  letter,  written  in  an  unread  and 
as  yet  unreadable  cipher.  In  her  seclusion, 
Elizabeth  could  only  show,  of  high  qualities, 
courage  and  prudence.  For  her  acquirements 
and  her  accomplishments  we  may  rest,  per- 
haps, in  full  faith  on  old  Roger  Ascham. 
No  one  doubts  her  familiarity  with  Greek 
and  Latin  :  Latin  she  spoke  fluently,  Greek 
afterwards  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
both  the  universities  (perhaps  their  Greek 
was  not  so  strong  as  to  be  fastidious)  ;  of 
modern  languages,  especially  of  Italian,  she 
was  a  consummate  mistress.  That,  emerg- 
ing thus  from  obscurity,  she  took  her  seat 
upon  the  throne  with  perfect  dignity,  self- 
possession,  even  majesty ;  that  her  words, 
her  unprompted  words,  were  full  of  vigor 
and  wisdom,  all  are  agreed.  She  was  now 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Yet,  when  she  looked  at  home,  and  when 
she  looked  abroad,  the  position  of  Elizabeth 
at  her  accession  and  during  the  first  years  of 
her  reign  was,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, the  most  difficult,  in  which  sovereign 
was  ever  placed.  She  was  at  war  with  France, 
she  was  the  ally  of  Spain.  England  had  been 
dragged  into  the  war  for  the  interests,  the 
ambition,  by  the  authority  of  Philip.  Eng- 
land had  borne  the  greater  part  of  the  bur- 
den ;  she  had  suffered  the  most  ignominious 
losses  of  the  war.  She  had  lost  Calais,  the 
last  relique  worshipped  with  all  the  blind  zeal 
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and  fondness  of  relique-worship  by  the  whole 
kingdom.  This  loss  had  sunk  deep  into  the 
old  and  pre-occupied  heart  of  Mary  :  grief 
for  Calais  was  her  one  proud,  indelible  Eng- 
lish feeling.  The  country  was  in  euch  an 
utter  state  of  exhaustion  that  against  a  French 
descent  there  was  absolutely  no  defence.  In 
the  language  of  a  writer  of  the  day — 

"  The  queen  poor;  the  realm  exhausted; 
the  nobility  poor  and  decayed  ;  good  captains 
and  8oldie4-s  wanting  ;  the  people  out  of  or- 
der ;  justice  not  executed  ;  all  things  dear ; 
excesses  in  meat,  diet,  and  apparel ;  division 
among  ourselves  ;  war  with  France  ;  the 
French  king  bestriding  the  realm,  having  one 
foot  in  Calais  and  the  other  in  Scotland  ; 
steadfast  enemies,  but  no  steadfast  friends." 
-I.  p,  8. 

Besides  this  total  destitution  of  all  mate- 
rials, even  of  defence,  there  was  a  debt  then 
esteemed  and  felt  to  be  of  enormous,  of  irre- 
trievable magnitude.  And  in  this  war  with 
France  the  Protestant,  by  education,  by  prin- 
ciple, by  disposition,  was  the  ally — the  faith- 
ful ally,  she  must  be,  or  seem  to  be  (unless  she 
would  expose  herself  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
Catholic  league  of  the  pope,  of  Philip,  and  of 
France,  almost  of  the  world) — of  ultra-Papal 
Spain.  And  yet,  in  heart  and  in  mind,  she 
was  not  Protestant  enough  to  take  the  desper- 
ate plunge  (utterly  desperate  it  might  seem  to 
the  boldest  fanatic),  and  set  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  Reformation.  She,  a  queen,  with 
the  strongest  hereditary,  inborn,  indelible 
conviction  of  the  sanctity  of  royal  authority, 
must  resolve  tg  be  the  head  of  rebels,  as  the 
Reformers  were  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  ; 
rebels  sternly  suppressed  in  Spain  by  fire  and 
the  stake  ;  not  yet  goaded  by  insufferable  cru- 
elty to  irresistible  revolt  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  rebels  now  cowed,  and  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  persecution  in  France ; 
rebels  distracted  by  what  appeared  implacable 
feuds  in  Germany  ;  rebels  in  Scotland  under 
the  author  of  the  "  Trumpet-blast  against  the 
monstrous  Regiment  of  Women  ' ' !  We  know 
not  whether  her  sagacity  had  already  dis- 
cerned what  Mr.  Hallam  somewhere  calls  the 
"  Presbyterian  Hildebrandism  "  in  the  sys- 
tems of  Calvin  and  of  Knox ;  but  to  that  in 
which  the  strength  of  Protestantism  seemed 
to  lie,  the  Puritanism — we  know  no  better 
word — which  the  English  refugees  had  con- 
tracted at  Frankfort  and  at  Zurich,  Elizabeth 
was  as  averse  as  to  Papalism.     Still  that  she 


was  Protestant  as  regards  the  authority,  the 
tyrrany  of  Rome,  we  require  no  further  testi- 
mony, as  to  all  her  earliest  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings, in  her  private  chapel,  in  her  public 
measures,  than  that  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, De  Feria.  "  Obstinate,  perverse,  wicked, 
irreclaimable  heretic" — "  heretic  to  be  put 
down  by  craft,  by  force,  by  any  means,"  is 
the  burden  of  all  his  letters  ;  and  it  is  to  his 
utter  dismay  and  astonishment  that  the  Cath- 
olic Philip  condescends  to  temporize — that  he 
does  not,  at  all  hazard,  at  any  cost,  at  any 
sacrifice,  crush  the  baneful  spawn  which  he 
foresees  may  wax  and  grow  into  an  untam- 
able dragon. 

We  do  not  wish  to  disturb  our  readers'  se- 
riousness, but,  somehow  or  other,  Sheridan's 
Critic  is  constantly,  either  from  its  genuine 
wit  or  from  some  perverse  old  associations, 
blended  in  our  mind  with  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. We  do  not  allude  to  the  warning 
against  *'  Scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth," 
which  Scott  so  cleverly  placed  as  his  motto 
before  "  Kenilworth  ;  "  but  to  a  scene,  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Puff's  tragic  art,  which  sin- 
gularly typifies  almost  this  whole  reign,  espe- 
cially its  commencement:  "  There's  a  situ- 
ation for  you  ! — there's  an  heroic  group ! 
You  see  the  ladies  can't  stab  Whiskerandos  ; 
he  durst  not  stab  them,  for  fear  of  their  un- 
cles ;  the  uncles  durst  not  kill  him,  for  fear  of 
their  nieces.  I  have  them  all  at  a  dead  lock, 
for  every  one  is  afraid  to  let  go  first !"  Even 
so  Elizabeth  dared  not  defy  or  quarrel  with 
Philip,  for  fear,  not  of  him  only,  but  of  her 
own  Catholic  subjects  ;  Philip  could  not  stab 
the  heretic  to  the  heart,  for  fear  of  France  ; 
Philip,  too,  was  in  dread  of  the  heretics  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  the  King  of  France 
(Henry  IL),  of  the  Huguenots  ;  Elizabeth 
could  not  resolutely  take  part  with  the  Re- 
formers in  France  or  in  Scotland  ;  hatred  of 
England  and  nationality,  would  not  allow 
the  Scotch  Reformers  to  league  heartily  with 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  could  not,  or  would  not, 
boldly  take  their  part,  from  dread  of  a  rival 
for  her  own  throne  in  Mary,  believed  by  most 
of  her  Catholic  subjects,  asserted  by  many,  to 
be  the  legitimate  Queen  of  England.  No  one 
could  "  let  go  first  " — no  one  could  move  on 
account  of  the  dagger  at  his  or  her  throat ; 
no  one  could  strike  the  other  without  provok- 
ing a  more  formidable  enemy.  Never  was 
such  a  game  of  political  cross-purposes,  which 
no  dexterity  could  play  out,  no  address  bring 
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to  B,  safe-determination.  On  the  issues  of  this 
conflict  hung  the  future  of  England,  of  relig- 
ious reformation,  and  this  depended  upon  a 
woman — in  some  respects  a  very  woman. 

But  Elizabeth  had  her  good  genius.  By 
her  side  as  she  emerged  from  her  prison,  the 
firm  supporter  of  her  steps  as  she  ascended 
her  throne,  stood  Sir  "William  Cecil,  and  by 
her  throne  almost  throughout  her  reign  re- 
mained Cecil — faithful  to  the  end,  wise  to  the 
end ;  in  all  material  points,  and  with  some 
brief  interruptions,  trusted  to  the  end.  In 
all  this  revelation  of  the  dark  secrets  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy,  the  wisdom  of  Cecil 
but  shines  the  brighter  and  more  conspicuous. 
We  mean  not  that  in  this  labyrinth  of  in- 
trigue and  counter-intrigue,  of  duplicity  and 
counter-duplicity,  of  mendacity  and  counter- 
mendacity,  through  which  Wellington  him- 
self could  hardly  have  kept  a  straightforward 
course,  Cecil  did  not  meet  craft  with  craft, 
hypocrisy  with  hypocrisy  ;  did  not  use  base 
tools  to  work  against  base  tools  ;  did  not  coun- 
termine works  of  darkness  with  works  of 
darkness ;  but  considering  the  warfare  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  the  enemies  against  whom 
he  had  to  strive,  the  interests  which  he  had, 
we  say  not  to  reconcile,  but  to  balance  against 
each  other  ;  the  queen,  the  woman,  we  must 
add,  whom  in  all  her  humors,  caprices,  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  he  had  to  keep  in  the  path 
of  honor  and  of  glory,  it  is  marvellous  how 
his  character  comes  forth,  with  still  more 
commanding  greatness,  in  the  broad  and 
glaring  light  which  Mr.  Froude's  discoveries 
have  thrown  upon  him.  Whenever  Eliza- 
beth went  wrong,  Cecil  was  not  heard,  Cecil 
was  absent,  Cecil  was  in  disgrace,  or  his  in- 
fluence was  in  abeyance  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
more  extraordinary,  when  Elizabeth  righted, 
as  she  always  did  come  right — when  her  bet- 
ter nature  returned,  as  it  almost  always  did 
return,  this  regeneration  was  either  inspired 
by  Cecil,  or  urged  by  Cecil  for  the  advantage 
of  the  country,  for  the  fame  of  Elizabeth  her- 
self. At  one  period  only  of  obscuration,  the 
conduct  of  Cecil  seems  inexplicable,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Froude  has  quite  ex- 
plained it ;  and  at  that  time  when  the  baleful 
star  of  Leicester  was  in  the  ascendant,  at  its 
very  height,  Cecil,  in  his  desperation,  had 
almost  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and  left 
Elizabeth  to  her  own  wayward  and  perverse 
will.  But  Cecil  rallied,  if  Cecil  had  ever 
really  despaired  ;  Elizabeth  came  to  her  senses, 


and  the  greatest  peril  which  loomed  over  the 
future  of  England,  of  human  liberty,  and  re- 
formed religion,  passed  away  with  the  restored 
ascendency  of  Cecil.  It  is  really  curious  to 
trace  Cecil  throughout  these  volumes  ;  and 
let  us  remember  that  it  was  Elizabeth  who 
had  the  wisdom  to  choose  Cecil  from  the  host 
of  her  not  less  ambitious  and  more  obsequious 
councillors  ;  and  that  to  Cecil  alone,  she  was, 
with  sjight  breaks,  constant  to  the  end  : — 

"To  Cecil,  indeed,  it  was  that  Elizabeth 
had  turned  with  exceptional  and  solitary  con- 
fidence. He  had  received  her  instructions 
beforehand  how  to  act ;  and  while  she  her- 
self remained  at  Hatfield,  without  waiting  to 
communicate  with  her,  he  assumed  the  in- 
stant direction  of  the  government.  Within 
an  hour  of  Mary's  death  he  had  sketched  the 
form  of  the  proclamation .  The  same  day  he 
changed  the  guard  at  the  Tower.  The  ports 
were  closed .  Couriers  sped  east ,  west ,  north , 
and  south,  to  Brussels,  to  Vienna,  to  Venice, 
to  Denmark.  The  wardens  of  the  marches 
were  charged  to  watch  the  Northern  Border. 
Before  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  November, 
the  garrisons  on  the  Kent  and  Sussex  shores 
had  trimmed  their  beacons,  and  looked  to 
their  arms.  A  safe  preacher  was  selected  for 
the  Sunday's  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  '  that 
no  occasion  might  be  given  to  stir  any  dispute 
touching  the  governance  of  the  realm.' 

"  The  next  step,  characteristic  both  of 
Cecil  and  his  mistress,  was  to  stanch  the 
wounds  without  the  delay  of  a  moment, 
through  which  the  exchequer  was  bleeding  to 
death."— I.  pp.  14,  15. 

Let  us  hear  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of 
the  Spaniard,  De  Feria  :  "  Ce^il  governs  the 
queen.  He  is  an  able  man,  though  an  ac- 
cursed heretic"  (p.  68)  ;  "that  pestilential 
scoundrel  Cecil  "  (p.  77).  The  Spaniard  has 
here  lost  his  manners  as  well  as  his  temper. 
Cecil  would  have  followed  a  bolder  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Scotch  Reformers.  He 
corresponded  (Elizabeth  knew  that  he  did) 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  To  what 
this  policy  might  have  led,  we  know  not ;  but 
it  would  have  saved  Elizabeth  from  the  shame, 
and  from  the  mischief  of  much  base  duplicity. 
"  Cecil  would  pluck  safety  only  from  the 
nettle  of  danger  "  (p.  168).  In  the  hour  of 
peril,  when  Philip  threatened  war,  when 
there  were  to  be — 

"  six  thousand  Spaniards  thrown  upon  tl>e 
Norfolk  coast;  all  Catholic  England  rising 
to  welcome  them ;  and  Elizabeth  obliged  to 
retrace  her  steps,  restore  the  Catholic  bishops, 
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marry  Carlos',  and  live  as  a  satellite  of  Philip 
— ^this  was  the  scheme  which  filled  the  imag- 
ination of  the  Spanish  ministers,  and  which 
faded  away  only  when  the  queen  surprised 
friend  and  foe  by  rising  triumphant  over  her 
difficulties  by  her  own  energy  and  skill." — 1. 
173. 

That  energy  and  skill  were  the  inspiration 
of  Cecil. 

The  Church  of  England  is  no  less  indebted 
to  Cecil.  He  gave  Archbishop  Parker  to  the 
queen ;  and  on  the  blamelessness  and  pru- 
dence of  Archbishop  Parker  how  much  de- 
pended!  If  a  Grindal  or  a  Whitgift  had 
been  then  the  primate,  what  had  been  the 
Church  ?  To  Cecil's  honest  religious  ear- 
nestness, hear  the  testimony  of  De  Quadra  : — 

"  Cecil,  who  is  the  heart  of  the  business, 
alone  possesses  her  confidence,  and  Cecil  is 
obstinately  bent  on  going  forward  with  hiS 
Evangel  till  he  destroy  both  it  and  himself" 
(January  1560).— I.  p.  183. 

"  A  paper  of  measures,"  thus  writes  Mr. 
Froude,  "  was  sketched  by  Cecil  for  the  na- 
tional defences,  the  first  of  which — character- 
istic of  his  simple  piety — was  '  to  see  the 
realm  set  in  order  with  a  clergy,  that  the  ire 
of  God  light  not  upon  the  people '  "  (Mar. 
1560).— I.  p.  210. 

The  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  (July,  1560)  was 
the  work  of  Cecil.  That  the  treaty  was  never 
ratified,  that  it  seemed  to  make  worse  confu- 
sion, was  the  result  of  circumstances  :  of  the 
death  of  Francis  II.  and  the  altered  position 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  Cecil  could 
not  foresee,  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
Cecil's  temporary  loss  of  influence  through 
his  absence  in  Scotland,  only  showed  how  in- 
dispensable he  was  to  Elizabeth  and  to  Eng- 
land. We  shall  revert  to  the  one  questionable 
act  of  Cecil,  his  intercourse  with  De  Quadra. 
Nor  must  we  confine  the  usefulness  of  Cecil 
to  foreign,  or  what  were  called  state  afiliirs. 

In  the  revolution  which  was  silently  going 
on  in  the  social  condition,  Cecil  was  no  less 
what  we  call  the  Government : — 

<'  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  Cecil  was  the  pre- 
sidino"  spirit.  Everywhere  among  the  state 
papers  of  these  years  Cecil's  pen  is  ever  visi- 
ble, Cecil's  mind  predominant.  In  the  rec- 
ords of  the  daily  meetings  of  the  Council 
Cecil's  is  the  single  name  which  is  never 
missed.  In  the  queen's  cabinet,  or  in  his 
own,  sketching  Acts  of  Parliament,  draw- 
ing instructions  for  ambassadors,  or  weighing 
on  paper  the  opposing  arguments  at  every 
crisis  of  political  action  ;  corresponding  with 


archbishops  on  liturgies  and  articles,  with  se- 
cret agents  in  every  corner  of  Europe,  or  with 
foreign  ministers  in  every  court,  Cecil  is  to 
be  found  ever  restlessly  buey  ;  and  sheets  of 
paper,  densely  covered  with  brief  memoranda, 
remain  among  his  manuscripts  to  show  the 
vastness  of  his  daily  labor,  and  the  surface 
over  which  he  extended  his  control.  From 
the  great  duel  with  Rome  to  the  terraces  and 
orange  groves  at  Burleigh,  nothing  was  too 
large  for  his  intellect  to  grasp,  nothing  too 
small  for  his  attention  to  condescend  to  con- 
sider."- 1,  pp.  461-462. 

There  are  some  very  remarkable  papers 
with  rejrard  to  the  Fisheries,  at  the  time  when 
the  fasts  were  retained  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  no  more  religious  motive  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Channel. 
On  the  Corn  Question  the  noble  descendants  of 
Cecil  at  Burleigh  and  at  Hatfield  will  be  de- 
lighted to  find  him  a  rigid  Protectionist ;  and 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  he  will  per- 
haps find  indulgence  for  his  heresy  with  the 
severest  Political  Economists.* 

Even  so  in  political  affairs  is  it  to  the  end 
of  these  volumes.  Cecil,  everywhere  Cecil. 
Philip  warns  his  new  ambassador,  De  Silva : 
"  So  long  as  Cecil  remains  in  power,  you  must 
be  careful  what  you  do."  De  Silva  replies, 
"  Cecil  has  more  genius  than  the  rest  of  the 
council  put  together,  and  is  therefore  envied 
and  hated  on  all  sides  "  (ii.  pp.  89  and  102). 
"  Even  as  to  desperate  Ireland  he  gives  the 
best,  because  the  boldest  and  most  honorable 
advice"  (ii,  410).t 

If  Cecil  was  the  good  genius,  assuredly 
Leicester  was  the  evil  genius  of  Elizabeth.  It 
was  this  fatal  weakness,  her  passion  for  this 
vain,  unprincipled,  incapable  man,  which 
nearly  wrecked  her  fame  and  her  country; 
which  even  after  she  had  resolutely  burst  the 
bondage  and  submitted — reluctantly,  but  ab- 
solutely submitted — to  the  will  of  her  subjects, 
who,  she  avowed,  would  not  permit  her  to 
marry  Leicester  ;  it  was  the  yet  uneradicated, 
if  subdued,  passion  which  made  her,  so  fatally, 

*  Vol.  ii.  chap.  xii. 

f  We  havo  no  room  to  traoo  the  odd  connection 
which  Mr.  Froudo  shows  between  the  reformed  faith 
and  the  naval  power  of  England.  Tae  fishermen 
who  had  lost  their  trade  through  the  new  opinions, 
found  itnGC3S3ary  to  go  further  a-sea  :  they  became 
adventurers  ;  enlisted  with  Hawkins  and  those  who 
took  to  piracy,  that  honorable  profession  of  tho 
days  of  Ulysses.  Spanish  gold  turned  out  to  bo  bat- 
ter prize  than  herrings  or  mackerel ,  watching  Span- 
ish galleons  better  sport  than  watching  shoals  of 
pilchards. 
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as  Mr.  Motley  has  shown,  commit  her  affairs 
in  the  Low  Countries  to  this  most  uofit  of 
men. 

Yet  something  may  be  said,  at  least,  if  not 
to  excuse,  to  palliate  the  infirmity  of  Eliza- 
beth. Robert  Dudley  had  been  her  playmate 
in  youth  ;  he  had  been  her  fellow-prisoner  in 
the  Tower.  He  was  young,  he  was  hand- 
some, he  was  a  smooth  courtier.  He  had, 
what  Elizabeth  describes,  a  peculiar  delicacy, 
wanting,  perhaps,  in  her  other  ruder  and 
more  manly  nobles. 

His  want  of  capacity,  if  she  clearly  discerned 
it,  may  have  been  almost  a  recommendation. 
Whomsoever  she  married,  if  she  married, 
Elizabeth  would  still  be  no  less  than  queen. 
She  did  not  want,  she  could  not  have  brooked,  a 
rival  on  the  throne,  even  though  that  rival  were 
her  husband.  That  she  loved  Robert  Dudley, 
though  Mr.  Froude  throws  out  cold  doubts, 
yet  surely  we  may  trust  her  speech ,  when  in 
her  perilous  illness  *  (she  had  been  almost 
dead  for  four  days)  she  could  not  but  believe 
that  she  was  dying,  she  uttered  these  words, 
which,  we  confess,  sound  to  us  pathetically 
true: — 

"  At  midnight  the  fever  cooled,  the  skin 
grew  moist,  the  spots  began  to  appear,  and, 
after  four  hours  of  unconsciousness,  Elizabeth 
returned  to  herself.  The  Council  crowded 
round  the  bed.  She  believed  that  she  was 
dying  :  her  first  words,  before  she  had  col- 
lected her  senses,  were  of  Lord  Robert,  and 
she  begged  that  he  might  be  made  Protector 
of  the  Realm.  As  she  grew  more  composed, 
her  mind  still  running  on  the  same  subject, 
she  said  she  loved  Lord  Robert  dearly,  and 
had  loug  loved  him  ;  but  she  called  God  to 
witness  that  '  nothing  unseemly  '  had  ever 
passed  between  them." — I.  pp.  430,  431. 

Consider,  too,  who  were  the  rivals — we 
will  not  say  for  her  heart — for  her  hand.  It 
is  really  amusing  to  run  over  the  list  of  Eliz- 
abeth's wooers.  The  first  (we  pass  over 
Philibert  of  Savoy)  was  no  less  than  her  sis- 
ter's late  husband,  Philip  it.  Philip,  who, 
if  there  were  no  other  objection,  had  shown, 
by  his  cold,  killing  neglect,  what  were  his 
notions  of  matrimonial  duty  and  attachment 
in  comparison  with  his  duties  as  King  of 
Spain.  Now  and  then  a  flying  visit  of  a  few 
weeks,  the  sullen,  almost  contemptuous,  co- 
habitation, the  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  the  dragging  England  into  his  wars, 
seemingly  his  only  interest  in  the  kingdom  of 
♦October,  1562. 


his  wife.  And  if  Philip  had  any  hopes  of 
success,  his  mode  of  courtship  was  not  likely 
to  move  Elizabeth.  No  doubt  if  she  had  not 
seen  the  extraordinary  letter,*  printed  by 
Mr.  Froude  (and  it  was  shown  abo\jt  in  the 
court) ,  she  could  well  divine  its  purport,  that 
Philip  had  condescended,  after  a  violent  strug- 
gle, to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  his 
religion;  to  offer  his  hand  to  the  queen,  in 
order  to  rescue  the  benighted  Elizabeth  and 
benighted  England  from  the  perdition  of 
heresy. 

"  Nevertheless,  considering  how  essential 
it  is,  in  the  general  interests  of  Christendom, 
to  maintain  that  realm  in  the  religion  which, 
by  God's  help,  has  been  restored  in  it — con- 
sidering the  inconveniences,  the  perils,  the 
calamities  which  may  arise,  not  only  there, 
but  in  these  states  also,  if  England  relapse 
into  error — I  have  decided  to  encounter  the 
difficulty,  to  sacrifice  my  private  inclination 
in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  to  marry  the 
Queen  of  England."— I.  pp.  35,  36. 

Then  came  the  boy  Arran,f  whom  Eliza- 
beth saw  in  secret,  but  whose  utter  folly 
(the  half-crazy  fool,  Mr.  Froude  calls  him — 
that  craziness  broke  out  afterwards  in  some- 
thing hardly  above  idiotcy)  could  scarcely 
escape  the  keen  observation  of  the  queen. 
He  was  even  below  Darnley  in  intellect ;  and 
conceive  Elizabeth  wedded  to  a  Darnley ! 

Of  the  King  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Froude  plainly 
says  in  a  note,  that  there  was  not  so  great  a 
ruffian  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

Unquestionably  the  most  eligible,  the  least 
objectionable,  were  the  two  archdukes.  The 
elder,  Ferdinand,  Elizabeth  ridiculed  :  "  She 
was  told,  she  said,  that  he  was  a  fine  Catho- 
lic, and  knew  how  to  tell  his  beads  and  pray 
for  the  souls  in  purgatory  "  (i.  p.  97). 

Of  the  younger,  Charles,  almost  all  that 
was  then  known  was  that  he  had  a  "  bisrger 
head  than  the  Earl  of  Bedford."  This  arch- 
duke was  for  a  time  the  candidate  of  the 
country,  of  Cecil  himself.  Bat  Elizabeth, 
either  from  policy,  prudence,  or  a  woman's 
natural  feeling  (whether  the  large  head — in 
Bedford  certainly  not  incompatible  with  abil- 
ities and  virtues  of  a  high  order — might 
threaten  sullenness  and  stupidity)  was  deter- 

*  January,  1559. 

f  Arran  was  also  proposed  for  Mary.  "  Arran, 
however,  was  moody,  incapable,  and  weak  ;  and 
the  Queen  of  Scots  detested  the  very  thought  of  him  ; 
he  would  lie  in  bed  a  week  at  a  time,  brooding  over 
his  wrongs  till  he  grew  distracted  "  (i.  406). 
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mined  against  a  blind  bargain.  She  insisted 
oh  a  visit  to  her  court  from  her  suitor.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  this. not  unreasonable 
demand  was  always  resisted,  or  put  off  by  the 
emperor  or  by  the  archduke  himself.  Cecil 
in  two  remarkable  papers  balances  the  claims 
of  the  archduke  against  those  of  Leicester.* 
Still  Cecil  must  have  kno-wn,  as  Elizabeth 
well  knew,  that  the  archduke  was  a  Catholic 
of  the  Spanish  house  ;  might  be  dangerously 
enslaved  to  the  religion  and  to  the  politics  of 
Philip.  With  the  strength  of  the  Catholic 
faction,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  have  a  head 
of  that  faction  on  the  throne  ;  and  Elizabeth 
was  almost  less  disposed  to  have  one  set  over 
her  in  religion  than  in  civil  rule. 

Last,  at  this  period  (in  later  days  was  to 
come  the  miserable  Duke  of  Anjou),  was 
Charles  IX.  of  France — a  boy  of  fourteen. 
What  Charles  became,  under  the  misguid- 
ance of  his  mother,  even  the  sagacity  of  Eliz- 
abeth and  of  Cecil  could  not  foresee.  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  cast  no  shadow  before. 
But  a  boy  of  fourteen  for  Elizabeth,  then 
twenty-seven  !  !  especially  when  the  great 
object  was  an  heir  to  the  throne. f 

On  Cecil's  side,  besides  his  own  unrivalled 
sagacity,  his  lofty  principle,  his  sturdy  and 
earnest  Protestantism,  his  lofty  hopes  of  the 
future  of  his  country,  was  all  the  right  feel- 
ing of  England  :  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
all  classes,  especially  of  almost  all  the  states- 
men and  nobles,  of  Leicester  ;  Leicester's  own 
wretched  character,  the  ineffaceable  suspicion 
which  attached  to  him  as  to  his  wife's  death. 
On  the  side  of  Leicester  was  the  queen's 
weakness,  not  by  any  means  to  be  depended 
upon ;  even  on  this,  her  weakest  point,  flashes 
of  good  sense,  of  lofty  feeling,  of  shame  at 
her  weakness,  were  constantly  breaking  forth  ; 
the  whole  Catholic  interest,  with  which  Dud- 
ley was  endeavoring  to  identify  himself  ;  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  the  most  consummate 
master  in  the  craft  of  diplomacy  ;  and,  through 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  King  of  Spain. 
This  good  and  this  evil  genius  of  Elizabeth 
were  to  join  in  mortal  struggle,  and  try  their 
powers  of  magic  over  the  queen. 

*  See  notes,  i.  282,  ii.  286. 

f  The  reader  must  turn  to  ii.  p.  123  et  seqq.,  for 
the  very  strange  yet  characteristic  letters  of  the 
scheming,  unscrupulous  Catharine,  the  aryumeiUum 
ad  hjrninem,  pressed  upon  Cecil  :  "  The  Queen- 
mother  libeth  marvellous  well  that  you  had  a  son 
in  your  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  .  .  .  and  think- 
eth  you  may  serve  as  an  example  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty  not  to  contemn  the  young  years  of  the 
King." 


For  against  Cecil,  Philip  II.,  who  was  never 
wanting  in  discernment  in  the  choice  of  his 
agents  and  ministers,  had  pitted  the  very 
ablest  and  most  devoted,  De  Quadra,  Bishop 
of  Aquila.  It  is  from  the  correspondence  of 
De  Quadra  that  Mr.  Froude  has  drawn  his 
most  curious  and  orio;inal  information.  It 
was  a  gladiatorial  contest  for  the  life  and 
death  of  England,  for  the  power  and  fame  of 
the  Spanish  King.  To  De  Quadra's  ears, 
ever  open,  came  every  fact,  every  rumor, 
every  conversation,  every  whisper  in  the 
court,  in  the  city,  in  the  country  ;  and  even 
the  minutest  incident  was  faithfully  trans- 
mitted to  the  expectant  ear  of  his  sovereign. 
De  Quadra  was  in  constant,  it  might  seem 
confidential,  communication  with  the  queen  ; 
Cecil  himself  might  appear  hardly  more  deep 
in  her  counsels.  He  saw  her  in  all  her  moods, 
serious  or  playful ;  in  her  private  chamber, 
in  her  amusements.  He  saw  her  everywhere 
but  in  her  chapel;  but  everything  which  took 
place  in  that  chapel,  every  prayer,  the  cross 
or  no  cross,  every  Romish  or  anti-Romish 
posture,  ceremony,  every  genuflexion,  was 
reported  in  the  most  minute  and  particular 
detail.  He  was  on  the  most  intimate  footing 
with  all  the  nobility.  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
To  him, ofcourse,  the  Catholics  looked  as  their 
guiding  star;  he  held  them,  and  with  them 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom,  as  in  a 
leash,  to  let  slip  when  it  might  suit  his  mas- 
ter's interests.  His  great  trial  and  difficulty 
was  to  hold  them  back  from  premature  and 
ill-timed  mutiny  or  rebellion.  With  Cecil 
himself  for  a  time,  till  Cecil  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  endeavor  to  rid  the  land  and 
the  queen  of  this  importunate  and  dangerous 
visitor,  he  was,  outwardly  at  least,  on  most 
amicable  terms.  In  his  residence,  Durham 
House,  in  the  Strand,  all  the  intriguing,  all 
the  discontented,  all  the  disaffected  found 
security  and  audience;  the  stricter  Roman 
Catholics  could  steal  to  the  unmutilated  rites 
of  their  Church  ;  and  it  was  only  at  a  late 
period  that  Cecil  dared  to  venture  the  un- 
housins:  of  that  formidable  foe.  To  trace  the 
workings  and  counter-workings,  to  disentan- 
gle the  inextricable  net,  is  even  now,  after  all 
the  Simancas  revelations,  scarcely  possible. 
Some  of  Cecil's  most  questionable  acts  may^ 
perhaps  have  some  hidden  motive  which  can- 
not be  detected.  These  two  consummate 
players  at  diplomatic  chess  so  concealed  their 
game,  that  the  looker-on,  proverbially  keen- 
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sighted,  may  at  last  be  baflBed.  When  Cecil 
allowed  his  queen  to  be  in  check,  it  may  have 
been  but  a  feint  to  drive  his  adversary's  king 
into  a  corner. 

It  was  the  Leicester  marriage  which  nearly 
threw  the  game  into  De  Quadra's  hands. 
This  intrigue,  in  its  depth,  intricacy,  and  in 
its  imminent  success,  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  Mr.  Fronde's  revelations.  It  com- 
mences— at  least  we  plunge  into  the  thick  of 
the  plot — with  a  letter  of  De  Quadra  to  the 
Regent  of  the  Netherlands  (vol.  i.  227). 
Cecil,  he  says  (and  of  this  fact  there  is  un- 
doubted evidence  in  Cecil's  correspondence 
with  Randolph),  was  in  disgrace.  "Lord 
Robert,  I  was  aware,  was  endeavoring  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  place."  Cecil,  in  a  familiar 
conversation,  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  the 
wily  Spaniard  to  the  fatal  subject.  "  It  was 
time,"  he  said,"  for  a  prudent  sailor  to  make 
for  port  when  he  saw  a  storm  coming  ;  and 
for  himself  he  perceived  the  most  manifest 
ruin  impending  over  the  queen  through  her 
intimacy  with  Lord  Robert."  He  dwelt  on 
that  intimacy,  her  determination  to  marry 
him  ;  that  the  realm  would  not  tolerate  it ; 
for  himself,  he  should  withdraw  from  public 
affairs  and  retire  into  the  country,  if  he  were 
not  sent  to  the  Tower."  He  also  said  "  that 
they  were  thinking  of  destroying  Lord  Rob- 
ert's wife. ' '  But  the  reader  must  peruse  this 
whole  letter,  which  betrayed,  among  other 
secrets,  the  determination  of  a  powerful  party 
to  set  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  on  the  throne. 
"  Cecil  himself  told  me  that  he,  Huntingdon, 
was  the  true  heir  to  the  crown."  After  this 
conversation,  but  before  the  letter  was  de- 
spatched, the  news  had  arrived  of  the  death 
of  Amy  Robsart.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this?  Mr.  Froude  acknowledges  the  in- 
soluble difficulty.  That  Cecil,  the  cautious 
Cecil,  should  make  De  Quadra  his  confidant 
in  what  bordered  on  treason,  and  when  he 
was  in  danger  of  the  Tower  !  Is  it  possible 
that  in  his  desperation  Cecil,  to  whom  the 
queen  would  not  now  listen,  would  suppose 
that  she  might  receive  the  warning  of  her 
peril  from  De  Quadra  ? 

This  was  in  September,  1560.  But  Cecil 
is  not  in  the  Tower  ;  he  is  not  out  of  place ; 
he  is  in  intercourse  with  the  wise  Paget,  he 
is  in  correspondence  with  Throckmorton,  who 
dares  to  remonstrate  with  the  queen  against 
the  marriage. 

In  January,  1561,  the  darker  plot  unfolds 


itself.  It  is  no  less  than  that  Elizabeth,  in 
order  to  marry  Leicester,  should  throw  her- 
self altogether  upon  the  alliance  with  Spain 
and  with  Philip,  and,  under  the  protection 
of  Philip,  restore  the  religion  of  Spain  and 
of  Rome.  The  overtures  to  this  unholy  alli- 
ance were  made  to  De  Quadra,  alas  !  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  the  brother-in-law  of  Leicester. 
But  De  Quadra  was  mistaken  if  he  thought 
that  in  her  hour  of  extremest  peril,  of  extrem- 
est  weakness,  Cecil  had  deserted  his  mistress. 
He  was  "  determined  to  save  his  mistress  if 
she  could  be  saved."  We  find  him  in  March 
"baffling  and  mystifying  De  Quadra  him- 
self." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think  ;  things  are  so 
perplexed  that  they  utterly  confuse  me  : 
Cecil  is  a  violent  heretic;  but  he  is  neither  a 
fool  nor  a  liar,  and  he  pretends  to  be  dealing 
with  me  frankly  and  honestly.  The  points 
which  he  concedes  about  the  Council  are  of 
great  value.  '  The  queen's  position  is  a 
most  difficult  one  ;  but  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  consciousness  of  her  danger,  united 
with  her  passion  for  Lord  Robert,  may  make 
her  really  desirous  to  rejoin  the  Church,  so 
it  is  possible  that  she  may  be  playing  a  game 
to  keep  in  favor  with  your  majesty,  and  to 
deceive  her  Catholic  subjects  with  hopes 
which  she  has  no  intention  of  fulfilling.'  " 
(March,  1561).— I.  336.* 

Cecil,  "  firing  a  last  shot  as  he  took  his 
leave  (of  De  Quadra),"  added,  "  that  if  the 
pope  wrote  to  the  queen,  he  must  address 
her  as  Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  if  her  titles 
were  inadequately  rendered,  the  letter  would 
not  be  received." 

The  first  step  in  the  plot  was  the  admission 
of  a  Papal  nuncio  to  the  court.  With  his 
consummate  dexterity,  Cecil  seized  on  this 
point  on  which  all  England  was  specially  sen- 
sitive. The  awful  word  Premunire  was  heard. 
Elizabeth  had  begun  to  draw  back  ;  she  sent 
for  De  Quadra  ;  she  asked — 

"  particularly  what  Philip  had  proposed  to 
do  about  Lord  Robert  and  herself,  in  case 
Catholicism  was  restored. 

"  DeQuadra  replied  sullenly  that  Philip 
had  proposed  nothing.     Overtures  had  been 

*  About  a  year  later,  De  Quadra,  who  had  boasted 
that  he  had  spies  everywhere  (on  one  occasion  ho 
says  that  he  knew  the  exact  sum  which  Cecil  had 
expended  on  a  certain  object),  discovered  that  his 
own  secretary  was  in  Cecil's  pay  :  hia  most  secret  pa 
pers  in  Cecil's  hands. — I.  p.  397. 
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made  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  by  Lord  Robert, 
*  and  by  herself;  Lord  Robert  had  declared  ex- 
pressly, in  his  own  name  and  hers,  that  Eng- 
land was  to  be  brought  back  to  the  Church  ; 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  who  was  only  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  had  professed 
extreme  pleasure  at  the  news  "  (May,  1561) . 
—I.  p.  341. 

But  Cecil  had  not  yet  faced  the  worst.  We 
must  give  the  following  extraordinary  scene 
in  De  Quadra's  words.  It  was  a  water-party 
on  the  Tliames,  on  St.  John's  Day,  with  all 
London  abroad  and  agape.  We  must  under- 
stand that  Cecil  had  dexterously  committed 
the  Government  with  measures  adverse  to  the 
Catholics.     De  Quadra  had  remonstrated  : — 

"  She  listened  patiently,  and  thanked  me 
for  my  advice.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  in 
a  barge,  watching  the  games  on  the  river. 
She  was  alone  with  the  Lord  Robert  and  my- 
self, on  the  poop,  when  they  began  to  talk 
nonsense,  and  went  so  far,  that  Lord  Robert 
at  last  said,  as  I  was  on  the  spot  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  married,  if 
the  queen  pleased.  She  said  that  perhaps  I 
did  not  understand  sufficient  English.  I  let 
them  trifle  in  this  way  for  a  time,  and  then  I 
said  gravely  to  them  both,  that  if  they  would 
be  guided  by  me,  they  would  shake  off  the 
tyranny  of  those  men  who  were  oppressing 
the  realm  and  them  ;  they  would  restore  re- 
ligion and  good  order  ;  and  they  could  then 
marry  when  they  pleased — and  gladly  would 
I  be  the  priest  to  unite  them.  Let  the  here- 
tics complain  if  they  dared.  With  your  maj- 
esty at  her  side,  the  queen  might  defy  dan- 
ger. At  present  it  seemed  she  could  marry 
no  one  who  displeased  Cecil  and  his  compan- 
ions."—I.  p.  349. 

And  Elizabeth  did  not  "  marry  one  who  dis- 
pleased Cecil  and  his  companions."  Though 
to  the  last  this  fatal  affection  clung  around 
her  ;  though  she  extricated  herself  only  after 
a  violent  struggle  from  the  "  bird-nets"  of 
De  Quadra  ;  yet  let  us  do  honor  to  Elizabeth's 
strength  as  well  as  condemn  her  weakness. 
We  know  not  whether  the  ordinary  phrase  of 
this  proud,  wayward  woman,  that"  Her  sub- 
jects would  not  let  her  marry  Leicester,^''  is  not 
as  truly  great  a  speech  as  ever  isslied  from  the 
lips  of  a  sovereign, — a  sovereign  by  descent 
and  by  temper  equally  disposed  to  the 
haughty  and  unchristian  selfishness  of  despot- 
ism. 

Turn  we  now  to  her  more  gentle,  it  mio-ht 
at  first  seem  more  womanly,  more  attaching, 
more  lovable,  but  in  the  end  more  self-willed. 
more  fatally  self-willed,  sister  queen. 


How  wonderful,  how  impressive,  the  con- 
trast between  the  education,  the  ascent  to  the 
throne  of  the  rival  queens  !  Instead  of  the 
prison  and  peril  of  her  life,  Mary,  bred, 
nursed,  basking  during  her  bright  youth,  in 
all  the  splendor  and  voluptuousness, — we  must 
speak  plainly, — the  profligacy  and  villany  of 
the  French  court.  Dauphiness,  Queen  of 
France,  Queen  of  Scotland  by  undoubted  and 
undisputed  title  ;  Queen  of  England,  ?is  some 
asserted,  by  more  legitimate  title,  setting  even 
religion  aside,  which  the  extreme  Catholics 
held  to  be  her  irrefragable  title,  than  Eliza- 
beth ;  assuming  the  arms,  the  title  of  Queen 
of  England.  The  sudden  reverse  which 
stripped  the  crown  of  France  from  Mary's 
brows  left  her  undisputed  sovereign  of  her 
native  realm.  So  well,  no  doubt,  were  her 
attractions,  her  accomplishments  known,  that 
the  jealous  Elizabeth  will  not  permit  her  to 
pass  through  her  unsettled  and  more  than 
half-Catholic  dominions. 

**  Willing  to  ■wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike," 

she  dares  not  arrest  her  on  her  passage  in 
order  to  extort  the  surrender  of  her  immedi- 
ate claim  to  the  crown  of  England.  This 
spoiled  child,  as  we  might  have  expected, 
of  pomp  and  luxury  and  flattery,  with  diffi- 
culty unriveting  her  eyes  from  her  beautiful 
and  beloved  France,  obliged  to  soothe  her  sor- 
rows by  soft  music,  arrives  in  coi-j,  barren 
Scotland, — in  Scotland  torn  with  fierce  fac- 
tions ;  a  rude,  lawless  nobility,  partly  siding 
with  and  partly  resisting  the  real  Reformers, 
a  band  of  bold  fanatics,  whose  virtues  and 
piety  were  of  the  hardest,  sternest,  most  re- 
pulsive austerity.*  In  an  incredibly  shprt 
time — a  few  weeks,  we  may  say — a  girl  of 
nineteen,  so  bred,  so  trained,  has  awed,  won, 
smiled,  caressed ;  with  playfulness  which 
might  become  her  age  and  sex,  with  prudence 
which  might  seem  that  of  a  hoary  statesman, 
with  address  which  might  have  done  honor  to 
the  most  consummate  diplomatist,  has  tamed 
this  barbarous,  divided  land — this  land  but 

*  "  Half  a  dozen  noblemen  at  most  were  really 
Protestants,  and  even  these  were  still  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  many  motives  external  to  religion — by 
patriotism,  by  national  pride,  by  loyalty,  cliivajry, 
and  the  natural  courtesy  of  gentlemen.  The  resi- 
due of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  acted  with  the 
Congregation  believed  only  in  Protestantism  as  an 
excuse  for  laying  hands  upon  the  Church  lands  ; 
and  they  dreaded  a  Catholic  reaction  only  because 
reaction  menaced  their  chance  of  filling  their  lean 
purses."— I.  p.  369. 
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now  in  fierce  intestine  war,  with  foreign  ar- 
mies, French  and  English,  fighting  for  the 
mastery — into  peace,  order,  independence,  at 
least  into  seeming  harmony  and  unity.  She 
is  already  a  formidable  antagonist  to  Eliza- 
beth. The  stern  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
Elizabeth's  natural  allies,  but  with  whom  she 
has  played — as  was  her  wont,  perhaps  inev- 
itably— fast  and  loose,  yield  to  the  spell. 
Scotch  nationality,  under  Clary's  genial  in- 
fluence, bursts  forth,  and  bands  together  what 
appeared  irreconcilable  factions.  One  Scotch- 
man, and  one  alone — Knox — with  thevatici- 
natory  wisdom,  and  with  the  language  of  a 
prophet  of  old,  resists,  encounters  the  witch- 
ery, sees  through  the  dazzling  deception,  and 
refuses  to  enter  the  magic  circle.  The  glamour 
is  on  all  the  rest.  Murray,  the  true,  loyal, 
honest,  soundly-religious  Murray,  Argyle, 
Maitland  (she  has  the  prudence  to  environ 
herself  with  Protestant  counsellors) ,  are  at 
her  feet,  her  willing  slaves.  To  England  her 
conduct  at  first  is  as  politic  and  able  as  to 
Scotland. 

And  so  for  a  few  years  the  dormant,  un- 
avowed,but  still  underworking  and  unrecon- 
ciled strife  between  these  two  extraordinary 
women  goes  on.  Each,  but  Mary  with  the 
greatest  steadiness  and  resolution,  is  pursu- 
ing her  secret  aim.  Each — Mary,  perhaps, 
the  most  insincere  —  is  showing  outward 
blandness  at  times  bordering  on  adulation  ; 
each  is  suppressing  the  jealousy,  hatred,  ri- 
valry, which  cannot  but  occasionally  betray 
itself. 

Mary  might  seem  to  be  playing  the  win- 
ning gaijcie.  She,  without  scruple,  without 
remorse,  might  intrigue  with,  might  reckon 
on  the  support  of  the  English  Catholics. 
The  Scotch  Protestants  mistrusted,  as  well 
they  might,  the  amity  of  Elizabeth. 

In  1563,  but  two  years  after  her  arrival  in 
Scotland,  Mary  might  even  appear  to  have 
grasped  the  prize  at  which  her  ambition  had 
been  clutching  so  long.  And  what  was  that 
object  ?  No  less  than  her  marriage  with  Don 
Carlos,  son  of  Philip.  Again  we  have  the 
soul  of  all  perilous  intrigue,  the  indefatigable 
De  Quadra,  in  all  his  strength  and  activity. 
Though  in  London,  and  environed  by  the 
subtle  nets  of  Cecil,  he  has  brought  this  ne- 
gotiation to  a  close.  He  can  announce  to 
the  eager  and  expectant  Mary  the  consent, 
hard-wrung  indeed,  but  still  the  consent,  of 


Philip  to  the  match.*  An  agent  of  Philip — 
Delia  Paz — contrives  to  pass  through  Eng- 
land, with  the  welcome  tidings. 

The  dowry  which  Mary  was  to  bring,  which 
she  covenanted  -to  bring  to  this  ill-omened 
union,  was  the  United  Kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  paranymphs  of 
the  bridal  were  to  be  the  fiends  of  war — of 
national,  of  invasive,  of  religious,  intestine 
war — let  loose  upon  the  fair  fields  of  England. 
Spain,  Scotland,  and  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land were  to  join  in  irresistible  leagueagainst 
the  illegitimate  heretic  who  had  usurped  the 
throne. 

Of  what  Don  Carlos  was,  what  Don  Carlos 
proved  to  be  (the  dark  chamber  of  his  death 
has  not  quite  perhaps  revealed  the  terrible 
secret),  could  Mary  be  entirely  ignorant? 
Could  MsLTj  be  so  blinded  as  to  refuse  to 
know?  How  this  scheme  broke  down,  ut- 
terly, entirely  broke  down,  does  not  quite 
clearly  appear ;  perhaps  the  conscience  of 
Philip  was  touched  at  some  new  outburst  of 
his  son's  ferocity.  But  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, before  he  could  complete  the  crown 
and  glory  of  his  diplomatic  address,  De  Qua- 
dra died.     Mr.  Froude  adds  : — 

"  How  it  might  have  fared  with  Mary  Stu- 
art and  Don  Carlos,  had  De  Quadra  lived  to 
complete  the  work  for  which  he  was  so  anx- 
ious, the  curious  in  such  things  may  specu- 
late. The  Prince  of  Spain  had  the  intellect 
and  the  ferocity  of  a  wolf:  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  a  capacity  for  relieving  herself  of 
disagreeable  or  inconvenient  companions.  Yet 
they  would  scarcely,  perhaps,  have  made  their 
lots  more  wretched  than  they  actually  were ; 
we  wonder  at  the  caprices  of  fortune  ;  we 
complain  of  the  unequal  fates  which  are  dis- 
tributed among  mankind — but  Providence  is 
more  even-handed  than  it  seems  ;  Mary  Stu- 
art might  have  been  innocent  and  happy  as  a 
fishwife  at  Leith  ;  the  Prince  of  Spain  might 
have  arrived  at  some  half-brutal  usefulness 
breaking  clods  on  the  brown  plains  of  Cas- 
tile."—I.  p.  526. 

Still  up  to  this  time,  indeed  up  to  the 
marriage  with  Darnley,  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance Mary  was  in  the  ascendant.  That 
marriage  was  generally,  almost  universally 
popular  in  Scotland  ;  not  the  less  so,  because 
it  was  odious  to  Elizabeth.  Her  subject, 
Darnley,  had  escaped  from  her  power  ;  and 

*  See  Philip's  letter  of  Jane  15,  1563,  to  De  Qua- 
dra, vol.  i.  p.  520. 
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to  Mary  it  might  seem  that  among  the  chief 
attractions  to  the  marriage  was,  that  it  was 
contracted  and  solemnized  not  only  in  despite, 
but  with  deliberate  insult  to  Elizabeth .  How 
Elizabeth  strove  to  avert  it ;  how  in  seeming 
sincerity  she  proposed  every  one  else ;  how 
she  offered  to  sacrifice  her  beloved  Robert 
Dudley,  we  have  no  space  to  unravel. 

In  the  great  change  which  was  working 
in  England,  Cecil's  hand,  then  unseen,  may 
be  traced  in  the  general  administration.  The 
mere  fact  that  Elizabeth  could  send  out  such 
an  army  as  she  sent  (urihappily  to  perish  by 
disease)  to  Havre,  that  she  had  ships  begin- 
ning to  be  formidable  on  the  seas,  showed 
how  the  resources  of  England  were  gradually 
developing  themselves.  But  Elizabeth  stood 
now  more  and  more  alone.  The  breach  with 
Spain,  indeed,  was  not  open  or  avowed. 
The  new  Spanish  ambassador,  De  Silva,  was 
still  treading,  if  less  firmly,  in  the  dark  steps 
of  De  Quadra.  But  Philip  now  looked  on 
Elizabeth  .with  a  very  different  view.  She 
was  manifestly,  undeniably,  an  obstinate, 
irreclaimable  heretic.  He  would  no  longer 
arrest,  as  he  liad  too  long  arrested,  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican  ;  the  Papal  excommuni- 
cation was  only  held  in  suspense,  if  it  was 
not  already  launched.  The  Inquisition  had 
uttered  its  sentence  ;  it  was  now  sin  for  the 
Catholics  of  England  to  attend,  as  they  had 
hitherto  done,  the  imperfect  and  naked,  but 
not  absolutely  impious  services  of  the  Church 
of  England.  That  Church  was  herself  dis- 
tracted, feeble,  and  unformed.  Mr.  Froude 
draws  a  melancholy  picture — we  fear,  in 
most  of  its  lineaments,  too  true  a  picture — 
of  its  short-comings,  its  worse  than  short- 
comings, its  abuses,  its  intolerances.  It 
was  hardly  restrained,  though  it  was  re- 
strained, from  taking  revenge  for  the  Ma- 
rian persecutions  by  persecutions  not  less 
cruel,  but  more  unpardonable.  A  legal  quib- 
ble alone  saved  Bonner  from  the  destiny 
which  he  had  mercilessly  inflicted  on  so  many. 
The  lawyers  were  more  compassionate  than 
the  churchmen.  Ireland  was  in  a  state  al- 
most inconceivable  even  for  Ireland.  Shan 
O'Neil,  till  crushed  by  the  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  Henry  Sidney,  had  bafiled,  defeated 
Elizabeth's  viceroys ;  had  confronted,  de- 
ceived Elizabeth  in  her  own  court.  He  as- 
pired, not  without  ground,  to  be  king  at 
least  in  the  north  of  the  island.  Abroad, 
Elizabeth,  from  her  fatal  determination  to 


extort  the  surrender  of  Calais  (for  which 
her  people  had  been  and  still  were  as  furious 
as  herself),  had  alienated  her  allies,  the 
French  Huguenots  ;  France  was  again  one, 
and  hostile.  Among  her  own  subjects,  on 
the  affair  of  her  marriage,  she  had  played  so 
long  the  comedy  of  "  She  would  and  she 
would  not,"  that  it  might  almost  threaten 
to  become,  a  tragedy :  at  least  there  was 
growing  up  a  deep  and  serious  discontent  in 
every  class  and  order  and  faction  of  her  sub- 
jects. Worse  still  was  the  affair  of  the  suc- 
cession. That  Elizabeth's  leai^ngs  were  oil 
the  whole  to  the  Scotch  succession,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Catherine  Grey  she  could  not 
endure  ;  and  she  had  treated  the  poor  weak 
woman  too  harshly  to  forgive  her.  Lord 
Huntingdon,  whom  most  Protestants  would 
have  chosen,  was  yet  hardly  close  enough  to 
the  descent  or  ambitious  enough  to  be  dan- 
gerous. The  far-seeing  Elizabeth  could  but 
contemplate  the  advantage  of  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  the  object  of  her  father's 
policy.  If  she  could  not  suppress  some 
proud  jealousy,  that  Scotland  should  absorb 
England,  yet  the  incorporation  of  the  whole 
three  realms  in  one  mighty  whole  must  have 
loomed  upon  her  in  the  remote,  the  glorious 
future.  Yet  Elizabeth  could  not  but  know, 
Cecil  could  not  but  know,  that,  the  suc- 
cession once  determined  in  favor  of  Mary, 
Elizabeth's  life  was  not  worth  a  year's  pur- 
chase.    She  herself  had  said  : — 

"  were  she  to  declare  the  Queen  of  Scots  her 
successor,  she  would  make  a  rallying-point 
for  every  malcontent  in  the  realm  ;  and  with 
no  obscure  intimation  of  her  own  probable 
fate,  she  said  '  she  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
hang  a  winding-sheet  before  her  eyes,  or 
make  a  funeral  feast  while  she  was  alive.'  " 
—I.  p.  374. 

She  still  refused  to  name  Mary  her  successor ; 
it  was  as  much,  she  said,  as  to  sign  her  own 
death-warrant.  This  was  no  imaginary  peril, 
no  coward  apprehension.  It  is  true  that 
Jacques  Clement  and  Ravaillac,  and  the  as- 
sassin of  William  of  Orange,  had  not  yet 
struck  their  deadly  blows.  The  Jesuit  ty- 
rannicidal  doctrines  had  not  yet  been  avowed. 
But  that  Europe,  that  England,  that  London 
swarmed  with  fanatics,  with  untried  Clem- 
ents and  Ravaillacs,  could  not  be  questioned. 
The  sacredness  of  life  (we  have  sad  examples 
on  all  sides  in  the  documents  of  the  times)  was 
held  but  an  idle  prejudice,  easily  to  be  swept 
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aside  by  unscrupulous  ambition,  or  more  un- 
^Bcrupulous  religion.  Italy  preferred  the  si- 
lent poison;  the  ruder  North,  the  sword  or 
dagger;  but  there  were  hearts  enough  and 
hands  enough  to  instil  the  more  quiet,  or 
drive  home  the  more  bloody  weapon. 

"  Already  *  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
surround  her  with  precautions  against  poi- 
son. Not  an  untastcd  dish  might  be  brought 
to  her  table  ;  not  a  glove  or  a  handkerchief 
might  approach  her  person  which  had  not 
been  scrutinized  ;  and  she  was  dosed  weekly 
with  supposed  antidotes.  In  spite  of  precau- 
tion, the  6(^ret  adherents  of  France,  of  the 
Papacy,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots,  held  places 
in  the  royal  household,  and  attended  in  the 
royal  bedchamber.  With  the  prize  of  the 
succession  once  secured,  the  Catl-iolics  would 
have  made  haste  with  their  opportunity,  lest 
Elizabeth  should  marry  and  destroy  their 
hopes."— I.  pp.  353,  354. 

That  was  in  earlier  days,  and  now  f — 

*'  it  had  been  decided  in  secret  council  to 
permit  Catholics  in  disguise  to  hold  benefices 
in  England,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  to  serve  Holy  Church  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  '  Remission  of  sin  to  them  and  their 
heirs — with  annuities,  honors,  and  promo- 
tions,' was  oflPered  '  to  any  cook,  brewer, 
baker,  vintner,  physician,  grocer,  surgeon,  or 
other  who  would  make  away  with  the  queen ; ' 
the  curse  of  God  and  his  vicar  was  threatened 
against  all  those  '  who  would  not  promote  and 
assist  by  money  or  otherwise  the  pretences  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  English  crown  ;  ' 
the  court  of  Rome,  once  illustrious  as  the 
citadel  of  the  saints,  was  given  over  to  Jesuit- 
ism and  the  Devil ;  and  the  Papal  fanatics  in 
England  Ijecran  to  weave  their  endless  web  of 
conspiracy — aiming  amidst  a  thousand  varia- 
tions at  the  heart  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  J — 
II.  pp.  67-8. 

Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  might  seem,  by 
the  bold  and  decided  measure  of  her  marriage, 
almost  to  have  united  Scotland.  Though 
Darnlcy  was  a  Catholic,  yet  the  Protestants 
acquiesced  with  seeming  cordiality.  To  Eliz- 
abeth they  could  look  no  more.  They  had 
been  deluded,  deserted  in  their  hour  of  need, 
disclaimed  (read  the  sad  account  of  her  hu- 
miliation of  Murray) .  Even  Knox  seems  to 
have  been  silent  after  his  memorable  inter- 
view with  Mary  in  which  he  denounced,  but 
denounced  in  vain,  the  Darnley  marriage. 
We  do  not  hear  his  voice. 

♦March,  1561. 
t  April,  15G4. 
i  July,  1565. 


In  two  short  years  Mary  is  in  the  dust, 
without  a  friend  but  here  and  there  a  roman- 
tic youth  ;  an  outcast  from  Scotland,  a  pris- 
oner in  England. 

How  was  this  ?  Besides  her  own  ungov- 
erned  passions,  her  utter  selfishness,  Mary 
was  unhappily  without  any  good  genius. 
The  best  man  in  Scotland,  her  brother  Mur- 
ray, she  hated  with  the  bitterest  hatred. 
There  was  one  man — not  a  statesman ,  indeed, 
like  Cecil,  but  endowed  with  much  of  Cecil's 
prudence  and  tar-seeing  sagacity,  who  might 
have  been,  and  was  to  a  certain  extent, 
Mary's  Cecil — Maitland  oi  Lethington.  But 
Maitland  could  not  brook  the  ascendency  of 
the  foreigner ;  he  was  not  deep,  perhaps, 
but  he  was  an  accomplice,  in  the  murder  of 
Rizzio. 

But  by  the  side  of  Mary  there  was  more 
than  one  evil  genius  more  powerful,  more 
fatal,  than  Elizabeth's  demon,  Leicester. 
First  and  foremost  David  Rizzio  (Ritzio,  Mr. 
Froude  writes).  The  favor  shown  to  Rizzio 
was  the  most  extraordinary  mark  of  the  want 
of  wisdom  in  Mary  Stuart.  Rizzio  was  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  a  mere  exquisite  mu- 
sician, whose  art  and  accomplishments  might 
be  more  congenial  to,  and  amuse  the  dismal 
hours  of  the  queen  among  her  fierce  subjects, 
some  of  whom  had  no  higher  notion  of  civil- 
ization than  wild,  marauding  warfare,  and 
others  were  morose,  iconoclastic  disciples  of 
Knox.  He  was  a  dark,  intriguing,  Machi- 
avellic,  Italian  politician^>  aspiring  to,  actu- 
ally holding  in  his  grasp,  great  estates  in  Scot- 
land, holding  in  expectation  an  office  not  less 
distinguished  than  the  chancellorship  of  the 
realm.  How  could  Mary  be  ignorant  that  in 
one  thins  alone  her  fierce  nobles  were  agreed 
-T-in  the  hunser  for  each  other's  estates,  for 
places  of  eminence,  lucre,  and  power  ?  How- 
far  the  fatal  intimacy  had  proceeded  is  among 
the  inscrutable  problems  of  history.  Mr. 
Froude  (with  Robertson,  Scott,  Tytler,  and 
perhaps  Hume)  is  charitable.  Rizzio  was 
often  late  at  night  in  the- most  private  cham- 
ber of  the  queen,  innocently,  perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Froude  suggests,  playing  at  cards.  We  can- 
not but  think  of  the  famous  Hogarth  print, 
' '  The  Lady's  Last  Stake. ' '  Darnley  asserted, 
as  we  learn  on  the  authority  of  the  French 
ambassador,  writing  to  his  court,  that  he 
had  one  night  discovered  Rizzio  in  the  queen's 
chamber  in  a  dross,  or  rather  undress,  of  more 
than  doubtful  character.    Darnlcy's  word  is 
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of  little  worth,  but  the  impression  of  her 
guilt  was  strong  at  the  time,  and  was  handed 
down  to  immediate  and  less  incredulous  pos- 
terity. Randolph  plainly  attributes  the  par- 
*  entage  of  James  to  Rizzio.  Our  readers  may 
remember  the  bitter  taunt  of  Milton, — that 
James  had  at  least  one  claim  to  the  title  of 
Solomon,  that  he  was  "  the  son  of  David." 
Mr.  Froude  has  unfolded  with  great  force 
and  skill  that  which  has  been  often  well  told 
before,  the  dark  scenes  of  the  conspiracy,  the 
darker  scene  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio.  No 
one  has  told  so  well  the  story  of  INIary's  con- 
duct after  the  murder — how  she  crushed,  it 
might  seem,  her  anguish  in  her  heart,  and 
conducted  herself  with  consummate  self-pos- 
session, as  if  she  had  been  a  mere  actress 
(andean  admirable  one  she  was  on  this  and 
on  all  occasions)  on  a  scene  of  tragic  fiction. 

*'  They  had  caged  their  bird,  but  it  might 
be  less  easy  to  hold  her ;  and  if  they  believed 
the  queen  was  crushed  and  broken,  the  con- 
spirators knew  little  of  the  temper  which 
they  had  undertaken  to  cbntrol :  sleeping 
behind  that  grace  of  form  and  charm  of  man- 
ner there  lay  a  spirit  which  no  misfortune 
could  tame — a  nature  like  a  panther's,  mer- 
ciless and  beautiful — and  along  with  it  every 
dexterous  art  by  which  women  can  outwit 
the  coarser  intellects  of  men." — II.  p.  258. 

In  one  night  she  had  wound  her  fetters 
round  her  boy-husband  ;  she  had  lulled  him 
on  her  bosom  to  unsuspecting  treachery,  the 
basest  treachery — the  betrayal  of  his  accom- 
plices ;  the  nest  day  she  had  played  on  the 
generous  nature  of  Murray  ;  she  had  enlisted 
three  gallant  and  loyal  youths  in  her  escape. 

"  '  The  rendezvous  appointed  with  the 
horses  was  near  the  broken  tombs  and  demol- 
ished sepultures  in  the  -ruined  Abbey  of 
Holyrood.'  A  secret  passage  led  under- 
ground from  the  palace  to  the  vaults  of  the 
abbey  ;  and  at  midnight  Mary  Stuart,  accom- 
panied by  one  servant  and  her  husband — 
who  had  left  the  lords  under  pretence  of  go- 
ing to  bed — '  crawled  through  the  charnel- 
house,  among  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  an- 
tient  kings,'  and  '  came  out  of  the  earth  ' 
where  the  horses  were  shivering  in  the  March 
midnight  air. 

"The  moon  was  clear  and  full.  'The 
queen  with  incredible  animosity  (animation) 
was  mounted  en  croup  behind*  Sir  Arthur 
Erskine,  upon  a  beautiful  English  double  geld- 
ing,' '  the  king  on  a  courser  of  Naples ; '  and 
then  away — away — past  Restalrig,  past  Ar- 
thur's Seat,  across  the  bridge  and  across  the 
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field  of  Musselburgh,  past  Seton,  past  Pres- 
tonpans,  fast  as  their  horses  could  speed ; 
'  six  in  all — their  majesties,  Erskine,  Tra- 
quair,  and  a  chamberer  of  the  queen.'  In 
two  hours  the  heavy  gates  of  Dunbar  had 
closed  behind  them,  and  Mary  Stuart  was 
safe. 

"  Whatever  credit  is  due  to  iron  fortitude 
and  intellectual  address,  must  be  given  with- 
out stint  to  this  extraordinary  woman.  Her 
energy  grew  with  exertion  ;  the  terrible  agi- 
tation of  the  three  preceding  days,  the  wild 
escape,  and  a  midnight  gallop  of  more  than 
twenty  miles  within  thf  ee  months  of  her  con- 
finement, would  have  shaken  the  strength  of 
the  least  fragile  of  human  frames  :  but  Mary 
Stuart  seemed  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  exhaustion  ;  she  had  scarce  alighted 
from  her  horse  than  couriers  were  flying  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  to  call  the  Catholic 
nobles  to  her  side ;  she  wrote  her  own  story 
to  her  minister  at  Paris,  bidding  the  arch- 
bishop in  a  postscript  anticipate  the  false 
rumors  which  would  be  spread  against  her 
honor,  and  tell  the  truth — her  version  of  the 
truth — to  the  queen-mother  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador. 

"To  Elizabeth  she  wrote  with  her  own 
hand — fierce,  dauntless,  and  haughty — as  in 
her  highest  prosperity." — II.  pp.  2G3-4. 

But  now,  within  and  without,  darker  spir- 
its of  evil  took  possession  of  the  mind,  the 
heart,  the  soul  of  Mary.  AYithin,  vengeance, 
implacable  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  Riz- 
zio, hatred  or  rather  cruel  scorn  of  her 
wretched  boy-husband  ;  we  fear  sensuality 
in  unbridled  power  taking  perhaps  to  itself 
the  semblance  of  just  revenge,  of  just  con- 
tempt ;  and  without,  Bothwell,  to  whom, 
worse  than  any  seven  evil  spirits,  the  dwell- 
ing, thus  swept  and  garnished,  was  freely, 
boldly,  unblushingly  opened.  In  every 
period  and  crisis  of  Mary's  fortunes,  the 
name  of  Bothwell  transpires,  everywhere  for 
evil :  his  very  loyalty  is  without  the  noble- 
ness of  self-devotion  ;  his  lust,  it  would  be  to 
degrade  the  term  to  call  by  the  sacred  name 
of  love.  We  cannot  recount  all  the  occasions 
on  which  Bothwell's  name  forces  itself  upon 
us.  Mr.  Froude  would  explain  the  secret  of 
Mary's  passion  for  him. 

"  Afterwards  when  Mary  Stuart  returned, 
and  Mwrray  and  Maitland  ruled  Scotland, 
BothweM  continued  true  to  his  old  colors,  and 
true  to  the  cause  which  the  Queen  of  Scots 
in  her  heart  was  cherishing.  Hating  England, 
hating  the  Reformers,  hating  Murray  above 
all  living  men,  he  had  early  conceived  proj- 
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sects  of  carrying  off  his  mistress  by  force  from 
their  control — nor  was  she  herself  supposed 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  his  design.  The 
times  were  then  unripe,  and  Bothwell  had  re- 
tired from  Scotland  to  spend  his  exile  at  the 
French  court,  in  the  home  of  Mary  Stuart's 
affection  ;  and  when  he  came  back  to  her  out 
of  that  polished  atmosphere  of  devilry,  she 
found  his  fierce  northern  nature  varnished 
with  a  thin  coating  of  Parisian  culture,  satu- 
rated with  Parisian  villany,  and  the  earl  him- 
self with  the  single  virtue  of  devotion  to  his 
mistress,  as  before  he  had  been  devoted  to  her 
mother.  Her  own  nature  was  altogether 
higher  than  Bothwell 's,  yet  courage,  strength, 
and  a  readiness  to  face  danger  and  dare  crime 
for  their  sakes,  attract  some  women  more  than 
intellect,  however  keen,  or  grace,  however  re- 
fined. The  affection  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
for  Bothwell  is  the  best  evidence  of  her  inno- 
cence with  Ritzio." — II.  pp.  295-96. 

This  last  sentence  reads  to  us  as  if  a  spike 
or  so  of  ^Ir.  Froude's  paradoxes  were  yet  un- 
sown. 

The  awful  close — the  murder  of  Darnley — 
Mr.  Froudc  has  worked  out  with  more  than 
his  own  highest  power  and  simplicity  ;  this 
simplicity  is  at  once  the  manifestation  and 
the  secret  of  its  power.  One  touch  is  new  to 
us.  When  the  queen  quitted  Darnley's  bed- 
side, after  being  more  than  ordinarily  lavish, 
as  it  seemed,  of  her  fondness,  she  let  drop  one 
fearful  sentence. 

"  The  king,  though  it  was  late,  was  in  no 
mood  for  sleep,  and  Mary's  last  words  sounded 
awfully  in  his  ears.  '  She  was  very  kind,' 
he'said  to  Nelson,  '  but  why  did  she  speak  of 
Davie's  slaughter?  '  " — II.  p.  369. 

Surely,  this  betrays  something  more  than 
the  wounded  pride  of  a  queen,  the  grief  and 
indignation  for  the  cruel  murder  of  a  faithful 
servant.  It  is  the  vengeance  for  a  deeper  in- 
jury- 

"  Just  then  Paris  came  back  to  fetch  a  fur 
wrapper  which  the  queen  had  left,  and  which 
she  thought  too  pretty  to  be  spoiled.  '  What 
will  she  do?  '  Darnley  said  again,  when  he 
was  gone;  '  it  is  very  lonely.'  The  shadow 
of  death  was  creeping  over  him  ;  he  was  no 
longer  the  random  boy  who  two  years  before 
had  come  to  Scotland  filled  with  idle  dreams 
of  vain  ambition.  Sorrow,  suffering,  disease, 
and  fear  had  done  their  work.  He  opened 
the  Prayer-Book,  and  read  over  the  55th 
Psalm,  which  by  a  strange  coincidence  was 
in  the  English  service  for  the  day  that  was 
-dawning. 

"  These   are  the    last   words  which  are 


known  to  have  passed  the  lips  of  Mary  Stuart'^ 
husband : — 

"  '  Hear  my  prayer,  0  Lord,  and  hide  not 
thyself  from  my  petition. 

"  '  My  heart  is  disquieted  within  me,  and 
the  fear  of  death  is  fallen  upon  me. 

"  '  Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come 
upon  me,  and  an  horrible  dread  hath  over- 
whelmed me. 

"  '  It  18  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done 
me  this  dishonor,  for  then  I  could  have  borne 
it. 

"  '  It  was  even  thou  my  companion,  my 
guide,  and  my  own  familiar  friend.' 

"  Forlorn  victim  of  a  cruel  time  !  Twenty- 
one  years  old — no  more.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  he  went  to  bed,  with  his  page  at  his  side. 
An  hour  later  they  two  wore  lying  dead  in 
the  garden  under  the  stars." — ^11.  pp.369- 
70. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  the  famous  letters, 
Mr.  Froude  has  not  the  least  doubt ;  he  has 
enwoven  them  into  his  story.  And  in  truth, 
after  Hume's  note,  it  may  seem,  to  the  calm 
inquirer,  surprising  that  they  have  been  held 
in  doubt.  Poetry  and  Romance  may  still  sub- 
mit to  that  spell  of  fascination  which  held  all 
Scotland,  all  but  Knox,  under  its  resistless 
magic  ;  the  sad  fate  of  Mary  may  still  appeal 
to  what  Mr.  Froude  well  calls  the  "  imagina- 
tive sympathies,"  which  still  repudiate  the 
severe  truths  of  history.  Fotheringay  may 
disturb  the  least  impassioned  judgment,  and 
cast  back,  as  it  were,  a  shade  of  compassion- 
ate doubt  on  Kirk-a-field.  But  calm,  stern 
reason  cannot  swerve  from  her  office. 

At  all  events,  with  Mr.  Froude  was  all  con- 
temporary feeling,  all  contemporary  belief. 
From  that  moment  all  was  lost  to  Catholi- 
cism in  the  two  kingdoms.  This  the  Catho- 
lics themselves  acknowledged  ;  many  of  the 
English  hastened  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  their  last  hopeless  hope,  Catherine  Grey. 

Spain  at  once  threw  up  her  game  in  utter 
desperation.  The  war  against  Elizabeth, 
against  England,  must  be  carried  on  no  longer 
in  Scotland  ;  it  must  be  resumed  by  other 
means  and  in  other  quarters.  All  the  French 
documents  are  to  the  same  effect.  M.  Mignet 
is  at  one  with  Mr.  Froude. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult,  we  believe,  to 
produce  one  authority  of  the  time  in  favor  of 
Mary.  It  was  not  until  much,  if  not  all,  was 
forgotten,  that  a  reaction  took  place  ;  a  reac- 
tion of  romantic  compassion  for  her  sufferings, 
a  vague  admiration  of  her  beauty,  a  feeling 
half  of  romantic  Scoticism,  half  of  religious 
antipathy  to  Elizabeth.  Mary  has,  notwith- 
standing the  verdict  of  friends  as  well  as  of 
foes,  continued  to  bewitch  a  large  part  of  pos- 
terity into  belief  in  her  innocence. 
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From  The  London  Star,  21  Oct. 
MR.   BEECHER'S  SPEECH  IN  EXETER 
HALL,  LONDON. 

Last  night,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Emancipation  Society  and  the  London  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  on  American  Affairs, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  to  hear  an 
address  from  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
the  distinguished  American  clergyman  and 
abolitionist.  The  distinction  which  Mr. 
Beecher  has  acquired  in  his  own  country, 
and  the  great  public  interest  which  was  felt 
in  his  subject—"  England  and  America  " — 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  his  audience  would 
only  be  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  first  instance  it  was  proposed 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  hall  should  be  set 
apart  for  reserved  seats,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing space  should  be  occupied  with  free  seats  ; 
but  the  demand  for  tickets  far  exceeded  any 
possible  supply,  and  long  before  the  day  of 
meeting  it  became  evident  that  thousands 
would  b^  disappointed.  All  day  yesterday 
no  tickets  were  to  be  had,  and  more  than  one 
lucky  speculator  was  offering  them  for  sale  at 
a  high  premium.  It  is  of  course  quite  un- 
necessary to  say  that  long  before  the  hour  of 
meeting  the  great  hall  was  densely  packed  by 
as  many  human  beings  as  could  find  sitting 
or  standing  room  in  any  part  of  the  edifice, 
however  inconvenient  or  perilous  the  position. 
They  were  both  patient  and  good-humored 
while  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Beecher,  who  found  great  diflSculty  in  forc- 
ing a  way  through  the  enormous  mass  of  peo- 
ple, which  in  the  Strand  and  Exeter  Street, 
literally  beleagured  the  place  of  meeting. 
On  presenting  himself  to  the  audience,  ac- 
companied by  many  of  the  leading  support- 
ers of  the  emancipation  movement,  he  was 
welcomed  by  long  and  reiterated  plaudits, 
which  were  again  and  again  repeated,  the 
whole  audience  rising  en  masse.  The  entire 
scene  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  great  meet- 
ing held  in  the  same  building;  ten  months  a^o, 
although,  if  possible,  the  enthusiasm  and  una- 
nimity were  still  greater  than  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion.  The  Secessionists  had  endeav- 
ored to  stir  up  some  personal  feeling  against 
the  lecturer  by  inflammatory  placards,  which 
covered  every  wall  in  the  metropolis  ;  but  the 
result  only  exhibited  their  own  weakness,  and 
the  total  absence  of  any  popular  sympathy 
with  their  cause.  There  was  a  small  group 
of  Southern  sympathizers  here  and  there,  but 
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so  small  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  do  more 
than  give  vent  to  a  few  hisses,  which  were 
always  drowned  by  a  torrent  of  applause. 
The  cheers  were  now  and  then  relieved  by 
stentorian  groans  for  the  Times ^  Mr.  Mason, 
and  other  unpopular  organs  of  the  press  and 
individual  Secessionists  ;  and  we  may  rcmarjk 
that  this  species  of  honor  was  very  fairly 
divided  between  Printing-house  Square  and 
the  notorious  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  The  name  of  President  Lincoln  was 
received,  as  it  always  is  in  an  English  audi- 
ence, with  a  tempest  of  applause  :  and  when 
Mr.  Beecher  alluded  to  the  retention  of  the* 
rams,  and  said  that  when  he  returned  to 
America  he  should  have  "  a  different  story  " 
to  tell  of  the  state  of  English  public  opinion 
from  that  which  had  previously  obtained  cre- 
dence there,  the  assembly  testified  their  ap- 
probation by  a  demonstration  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  and  rarely  equalled  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  agitation.  Dark  complex- 
ions were  not  wanting  in  that  vast  multitude 
of  upturned  faces ;  and  conspicuous  in  the 
body  of  the  hall  was  a  venerable  negro,  who 
excited  some  amusement  by  the  vigor  with 
which  he  acted  as  fugleman  throughout  Mr. 
Beecher 's  speech.  The  courage  of  the  mal- 
contents sensibly  diminished  as  the  proceed- 
ings advanced,  and  ultimately  only  three 
hands  were  held  up  against  the  resolution 
moved  by  Professor  Newman.  Every  now 
and  then  the  cheers  of  "  the  outsiders,"  who 
extemporized  a  meeting  of  their  own,  echoed 
through  the  hall  and  helped  to  swell  the 
plaudits  of  those  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  admission.  Scarcely  any 
one  left  before  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a 
close,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  not  one  of 
the  assembled  thousands  will  ever  forget  Mr. 
Beecher's  last  public  address  in  England,  or 
the  popular  enthusiasm  which  it  evoked  in 
his  honor  and  in  his  sympathy  with  the  cause 
which  he  represented. 

The  chair  was  taken  shortly  after  seven 
o'clock  by  Benjamin  Scott,  Esq.,  Chamber- 
lain of  London,  and  the  following  were  among 
the  gentlemen  present :  Sir  Charles  Fox,  Pro- 
fessor Newman,  Professor  Newth,  Dr.  Hal- 
ley,  President  of  New  College  ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hugh  Allen,  Vicar  of  St.  George's,  South- 
wark  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jobson,  the  Revs.  W.  M.  Bunting,  W.  Dun- 
kerley,  L.  H.  Byrnes,  Dr.  Waddington,  New- 
man Hall,  William  Brock,  W.  Cuthbertson, 
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J.  B.  French,  Geo.  Wilkins,  H.  J.  Bevis,  E. 
Dav^ies,  Arthur  Hall,  Sella  Martin,  A.  Han- 
nay*  J.  C.  Galloway,  M.A.,  W.  O'Neill, 
John  Curwen,  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A., 
T.  Jones,  James  Spong,  William  Tyler,  E. 
Matthews,  A.  Raleigh,  and  AY.  Dorling  ;  Dr. 
Frederick  Tompkins ;  Messrs.  S.  Lucas,  George 
Thompson,  John  Cunnington,  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake,  W".  R.  Spicer,  W.  VVillans,  Washing- 
ton Wilks,  John  Gorrie,  Judge  Winter,  of 
Georgia,  J.  M'Carthy,  L.  A.  Chamerovzow, 
Dr,  D'Aubigne,  Passmore  Edwards,  John 
Stewart,  Edmond  Beals,  J.  R.  Taylor,  Hugh 
Williams  ;  M.  D.  Conway,  of  Virginia  ;  J. 
Jewitt^  Boston  ;  William  Craft,  Georgia;  W. 
J.  Haynes,  John  Noble,  Jun.,  James  Beal,  J. 
B,  Langley,  R.  Moore,  J.  Lyndall,  John  Cas- 
sell;  T.  W.  Chester,  Liberia  ;  J.  Kenny,  R. 
Hill,  Bedford ;  Joha  Richardson,  C.C.  ;  H. 
Thompson,  J.  A.  Horner,  W.  T.  Malleson, 
Treasurer,  and  F.  W.  Chesson,  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  ihe  Emancipation  Society,  etc.  Mr. 
G.  Thompson^  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
appear  on  the  platform,  was  received  with 
three  cheers. 

The  ohairman  said.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  crowd  out- 
side the  building  is  so  dense  that  Mr.  Beecher 
has  not  been  able  to  force  his  way  punctually. 
It  has  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 

•  myself  and  some  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  found  our  way  here.  You 
will,  therefore,  I  am  sure,  make  all  allowance 
for  Mr.  Beecher  if  he  should  yet  be  a  few 
minutes  behind  time  (cheers).  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  address  a  few  words  pending  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Beecher.  Appearing  before  you 
to  preside  this  evening,!  regret  to  say,  in  place 
of  Mr,  Bright,  whom  we  had  hoped  to  be 
present  (cheers) ,  I  must  inform  you  that  it 
is  not  our  object  here  to-night  to  discuss  the 
great  American  struggle.  There  will  be,  and 
there  are  presented  to  us,  from  day  to  day, 
abundant  opportunities  of  discussing  that 
momentous  question.  Our  object  to-night  is 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  a  distinguished 
stranger  (cheers)  to  address  us  on  that  ab- 
sorbing topic — a  gentleman  who  is  entitled, 
whatever  opinions  we  may  hold ,  to  our  pro- 
found respect  (great  cheering).  Whether 
we  regard  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Beecher  (hear),  or  as  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  (cheers),  or 
a  stranger  visiting  our  shores — whether  we 

r  regard  him  as  a  gentleman  or  a  Christian 


minister,  and  as  the  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  human  rights  (loud  cheers),  he  is 
entitled  to  our  respectful  and  courteous  at- 
tention (cheers).  I  am  quite  sure  that 
this  assembly  of  Englishmen  and  English- 
women will  support  me  in  securino-  for 
him  a  respectful  hearing.  It  becomes  the 
more  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  bo  since  he 
states  that  the  rapid  and  fragmentary  reports 
which  were  flashed  across  the  Atlantic  by  the 
telegraph  have  been  so  brief  and  hurried 
that  they  have  not  conveyed  to  us  his  full 
meaning  and  sense.  He  has  been  very  often 
misunderstood,  and,  I  fear,  misrepresented, 
and  as  a  stranger  about  to  depart  from  our 
shores  in  a  few  days,  he  asks  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  himself  right  with  the 
London  public  upon  this  question.  You  will 
hear  him  and  judge  of  his  statements,  and 
I'm  sure  you  will  accord  him  a  fair  hearing. 
I  shall,  myself,  abstain  advisedly  from  enter- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  to-night's  address. 
I  wish  merely  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  how  much  I  esteem  the  man  person- 
ally, and  because  he  has  been  the  uncompro- 
mising advocate  for  twenty-five  years,  in 
times  of  peace,  and  before  the  war,  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  enslaved  and  oppressed. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  thinking  men  who 
were  the  nol)le  pioneers  of  freedom  on  the 
American  continent.  He  was  so  when  it 
was  neither  fashionable  nor  profitable  to  be 
so.  He  took  his  stand,  not  on  the  shifting 
sands  of  expediency,  but  on  the  immovable 
rock  of  principle  (cheers) .  He  had  put  his 
hand  to  a  plough  which  would  never  turn 
back.  Some  people  had  allowed  their  ears 
to  be  stuffed  with  cotton  (laughter  and 
cheers),  some  were  blinded  by  gold  dust, 
and  some  had  allowed  the  gag  of  expediency 
to  be  put  in  their  mouths  to  quiet  them 
(cheers;.  But  Henry  Ward  Beecher  stood 
before  the  world  of  America,  and  for  some 
time  stood  almost  alone,  and  called  things  by 
their  right  names  (cheers).  He  had  no 
mealy-mouthed  expressions  about  peculiar  in 
stitutions,  patriarchal  institutions,  and  pa 
ternal  institutions  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter) 
but  he  called  slavery  by  the  old  English  name 
of  slavery  (loud  cheers).  And  he  charged 
to  the  account  of  that  crime,  cruelty,  lust, 
murder,  rapine,  piracy  (loud  cheers).  He 
minced  not  his  terms  or  his  phrases.  Ho 
looked  right  ahead  to  the  course  of  duty 
which  he  had  selected ;  and,  regardless  of 
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the  threats  of  man  or  the  wrath  of  man ,  al- 
though the  tar-pot  was  ready  for  him,  and 
the  feathers  were  prepared — although  the 
noose  and  the  halter  were  ready  and  almost 
about  his  neck,  he  went  straight  onward  to 
the  object ;  and"  now  he  has  converted,  as 
every  man  who  stands  alone  for  the  truth  and 
right  will  eventually  convert,  a  large  majority 
of  those  who  were  originally  opposed  to  him 
(cheers) .  What  the  humble  draper's  assist- 
ant, Grahville  Sharpe,  did  in  this  country, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  two  or  three  like- 
minded  men  have  done  on  the  continent  of 
America.  When  he  heard  Christian  minis- 
ters— God  save  the  mark  ! — standing  in  their 
pulpits  with  the  book  of  truth  before  them, 
and  stating  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
was  Christian,  he  did  not  mince  the  matter — 
he  affirmed  that  it  was  bred  in  the  bottomless 
pit  (loud  cheers).  Honor  and  respect  him 
for  his  manliness.  He  is^  every  inch  a  man. 
(Cries  of  "  Beecher,"  and  cheers.)  He  is 
a  standard  by  which  humanity  may  well 
measure  itself  (loud  cheers) .  Would  to  God 
we  had  a  hundred  such  men  !  (Cheers,  and 
cries  of  "Put  Beecher  up.")  I  will  now 
call  upon  Mr.  Beecher  (great  cheering)  ;  but 
allow  me  to  say  that  we  shall  only  prolong 
our  meeting  in  this  heated  atmosphere  by  not 
affording  the  speakers  a  fair  opportunity  of 
addressing  you  (loud  applause). 

Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  then  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  platform  amidst  the  most 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  applause.  The 
whole  audience  stood  up  :  hats  and  handk^- 
chiefs  were  waved,  and  for  some  minutes  the 
most  exciting  manifestations  of  hearty  Eng- 
lish good  feeling  were  extended  to  the  Ameri- 
can advocate  of  freedom.  As  the  uproarious 
greeting  subsided,  a  few  hisses  rose  up  from 
the  middle  of  the  room,  as  if  a  body  of  ser- 
pents had  somehow  or  other  found  their  way 
into  the  assembly,  and  were  adding  their 
prolonged  tribute  to  the  general  display. 
Mr.  Beecher  then  addressed  the  audience  as 
follows,  speaking  distinctly  and  deliberately  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  very  kind 
introduction  that  I  have  received  requires  but 
a  single  word  from  me.  I  should  be  guilty 
if  I  could  take  all  the  credit  which  has  been 
generously  ascribed  to  me,  but  I  am  not  old 
enough  to  have  been  a  pioneer,  and  when  I 
think  of  such  names  as  Weld,  Alvin  Stewart, 
Gerrit  Smith,  Joshua  Leavitt,  William  Good- 
ell,  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan,  William  Lloyd 


Garrison  (loud  applause) ,  and  that  most 
accomplished  speaker  of  the  world,  Wendell 
Phillips — (renewed  applause) — ^when  I  think 
of  that  peculiar  class  of  Christians  called 
Friends — when  I  think  of  the  number  of  men, 
obscure,  without  name  or  fame,  who  labored 
in  the  earliest  days  at  the  foundation  of  this 
reformation,  and  when  I  remember  that  I 
came  in  afterwards  rather  to  build  on  their 
foundation,  I  cannot  permit  in  this  fair  coun- 
try the  honors  to  be  put  upon  me  and  wrested 
from  those  other  men  that  deserve  them  far 
more  than  1  do  (cheers).  All  I  can  say 
is  this,  that  when  I  began  my  public  life,  I 
fell  into  the  ranks  under  the  appropriate  cap- 
tains, and  fought  as  well  as  I  knew  how  in 
the  ranks  or  in  command  (loud  cheers). 
As  this  is  my  last  popular  address  upon  the 
American  question  in  England,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  glance  at  my  brief  history  here 
(hear,  hear).  At  Manchester  I  attempted 
to  give  a  history  of  the  external  political 
movement  for  fifty  years  past,  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent American  war  was  only  an  overt  and  war- 
like form  of  a  contest  between  liberty  and 
slavery  that  had  been  going  on  politically  for 
half  a  century  (hear,  hear).  At  Glasgow 
1  undertook  to  show  the  condition  of  worker 
labor  necessitated  by  any  profitable  system  of 
slavery,  demonstrating  that  it  brought  labor 
into  contempt,  affixing  to  it  the  badge  of 
degradation,  and  that  a  struggle  to  extend 
servile  labor  across  the  American  continent 
interests  every  free  working-man  on  the 
globe  (cheers).  For  my  sincere  belief  is 
that  the  Southern  cause  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  free  labor  and  the  free  laborer  all  the  world 
over  (loud  cheers).  In  Edinburgh  I  en- 
deavored to  sketch  how,  out  of  separate  col- 
onies and  states  intensely  jealous  of  their  in- 
dividual sovereignty,  there  grew  up  and  was 
finally  established  a  nation,  and  how  in  that 
nation  of  United  States  two  distinct  and  an- 
tagonistic systems  were  developed,  and  strove 
for  the  government  and  control  of  the  national 
policy,  which  struggle  at  length  passed  and 
the  North  gained  the  control,  and  the  South 
abandoned  the  Union  simply  and  solely  be- 
cause the  Government  was  in  future  to  be 
administered  by  men  who  would  give  their 
whole  influence  to  freedom  (loud  cheers). 
In  Liverpool  I  labored  (laughter  and  cheers) 
to  show  that  slavery  in  the  long  run  was 
as  hostile  to  commerce  and  to  manufactures 
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all  the  world  over  as  it  was  to  free  interests 
in  human  society  (cheers)  ;  that  a  slave  na- 
tion must  be  a  poor  customer,  buying  the 
fewest  and  poorest  goods,  and  the  least  profits 
paying  (hear,  hear)  ;  that  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  every  manufacturing  country  to 
promote  freedom,  intelligence,  and  wealth 
amongst  all  nations  (cheers)  ;  that  this  at- 
tempt to  cover  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth 
with  a  slave  population  that  buys  nothing, 
and  a  degraded  white  population  that  buys 
next  to  nothing,  should  array  against  it  the 
sympathy  of  every  true  political  economist 
and  every  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  manu- 
facturer, as  tending  to  strike  at  the  vital  want 
of  commerce — not  the  want  of  cotton,  but  the 
want  of  customers  (cheers).  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  enlist  against  this  flagitious  wick- 
edness, and  the  great  civil  war  which  it  has 
kindled,  the  judgment,  conscience,  and  inter- 
ests of  the  British  people  (cheers) .  I  am 
aware  that  a  popular  address  before  an  excited 
audience,  more  or  less  aQected  by  party  sym- 
pathies, is  not  the  most  favorable  method  of 
doing  justice  to  these  momentous  topics ;  and 
there  have  been  some  other  circumstances 
which  made  it  yet  more  difficult  to  present  a 
carefully  or  evenly  balanced  statement ;  but 
I  shall  try  to  do  the  best  I  can,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  vestige  of  doubt  left  that  slavery 
was  the  cause — the  only  cause,  and  the 
whole  cause — of  this  gigantic  and  cruel  war 
(cheers) .  I  have  tried  to  show  that  sympa- 
thy for  the  South,  however  covered  by  excuses 
or  softened  by  sophistry,  is  simply  the  most 
audacious  attempt  ever  made  to  build  up  a 
slave  empire,  pure  and  simple  (hear,  hear). 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  this  contest  the 
North  were  contending  for  the  preservation 
of  their  Government  and  their  own  territory, 
and  those  popular  institutions  on  which  the 
well-being  of  the  nation  depended  (hear, 
hear).  Now,  I  ask  you  to-night  to  look  to 
this  struggle  from  an  American  point  of  view, 
and  in  its  moral  aspects  (hear,  hear). 
That  is,  I  wish  you  to  take  our  stand-point 
for  a  little  while  (cheers),  and  to  look  at 
our  actions  and  motives,  not  from  what  the 
enemy  says,  but  from  what  we  say  (cheers). 
When  two  men  have  disagreed,  it  is  quite  in 
vain  to  promote  peace  between  them  by  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  either  of  them  is  all 
right  or  either  of  them  is  all  wrong  (hear, 
hear) .  Now  there  has  been  some  disagree- 
ment of  feeling  between  America  and  Great 


Britain.  I  don't  want  to  argue  the  question 
to-night  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong, 
but  if  some  kind  neighbor  will  persuade  these 
two  people  that  are  at  disagreement  to  con- 
sider each  other's  position  and  circumstances, 
it  may  not  lead  either  to  adopting  the  other's 
judgment,  but  it  may  lead  them  to  say  of 
each  other,  "  I  think  he  is  honest  and  means 
well,  even  if  he  be  mistaken  "  (loud  cheers). 
You  may  not  thus  get  a  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, but  you  will  get  a  settlement  of  the 
quarrel,  and  to-night  I  am  not  here  to  ask 
you  to' bolt  bones,  flesh,  and  all,  without 
discrimination  (hear,  hear).  I  may  say  I 
merely  ask  you  to  put  yourselves  into  our 
tracks  for  one  hour,  and  look  at  the  subjects 
as  we  look  at  them  (cheers)  ;  then,  after 
that,  form  your  judgment  as  you  may  please 
(cheers).  The  first  and  earliest  form  in 
which  the  conflict  took  place  between  North 
and  South  was  purely  moral.  It  was  a  con- 
flict simply  of  opinion  and  of  truths  by  argu- 
ment; and  by  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  it 
was  sought  to  persuade  the  slaveholder  to 
adopt  some  kind  of  plan  of  emancipation 
(hear,  hear).  When  this  seemed  to  the 
Southern  sensitiveness  unjust  and  insulting, 
it  led  many  in  the  North  to  silence,  especially 
as  the  South  seemed  to  apologize  for  slavery 
rather  than  defend  it  against  argument.  It 
was  said,  "  The  evil  is  upon  us  ;  we  cannot 
help  it.  We  are  sullied,  but  it  is  a  misfor- 
tune rather  than  a  fault  (cheers).  It  is 
not  right  for  the  North  to  meddle  with  that 
which  is  made  worse  by  being  meddled  with, 
even  by  argument  or  appeal."  That  was  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  conflict.  A  great  many 
men  were  deceived  by  it.  I  never  myself 
gave  in  to  the  fallacy.  As  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  preaching  to  sinful  men,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  not  to  give  in  to  this  doctrine  :  their 
sins  were  on  them,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty 
not  to  soothe  them  and  pat  them,  but  rather 
to  expose  them  (cheers) .  "         - 

The  next  stage  of  the  conflict  was  purely 
political.  It  was  the  attempt  of  the  South  to 
extend  their  slave  system  into  the  territories, 
and  to  prevent  free  States  from  covering  the 
continent,  by  bringing  in  a  slave  State  for 
every  free  State  that  came  into  the  Union. 
It  was  also  the  design  and  endeavor  of  the 
South  not  simply  to  hold  and  employ  the  tre- 
mendous enginery  and  influence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  form  a  slave  State  policy  un- 
der the  Government.     They  meant  to  fill  all 
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offices  at  home  and  abroad  with  men  loyal  to 
slavery.  They  meant  to  shut  up  the  road  to 
poiicical  preferment  to  men  who  desired  to  be 
influential  for  freedom,  and  they  meant  to 
corrupt  the  young  and  ambitious  by  obliging 
them  to  swear  fealty  to  slavery  as  the  condi- 
tion of  success.  I  am  speaking  what  I  do 
know.  I  have  seen  the  progressive  corrup- 
tion of  men  naturally  noble,  educated  in  the 
doctrine  of  liberty,  who,  being  bribed  and 
bribed  by  political  offices,  at  last  bowed  the 
knee  to  Moloch.  The  South  pursued  a  uni- 
form^ystem  of  bribing  and  corruptiftg  ambi- 
tious men  of  Northern  consciences.  A  far 
more  dangerous  part  of  the  Southern  policy 
was  to  change  the  Constitution,  not  overtly, 
not  by  external  aggression — worse,  to  fill  the 
courts  with  Southern  judges  (shame) — until, 
first  by  laws  of  Congress  passed  through 
Southern  influence,  and  secondly,  by  the  con- 
struction and  adjudication  of  the  courts,  the 
Constitution  having  become  more  and  more 
tied  up  to  Southern  principles,  the  North 
would  have  to  submit  to  Slavery,  or  else  to 
oppose  it  by  violating  the  law  and  Constitu- 
tion introduced  by  the  construction  of  servile 
judges  (hear  hear).  They  were,  in  short, 
little  by  little,  injecting  the  laws,  Constitu- 
tion, and  policy  of  the  country  with  the  poi- 
son and  black  blood  of  slavery  (cheers).  I 
will  not  let  this  stand  on  my  own  testimony. 
I  am  going  to  read  the  unconscious  corrobo- 
ration of  this  by  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  present  Confederacy — one  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  who  at  one  time  was  a  most 
sincere  and  earnest  opponent  of  secession. 
(The  revqrend  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
read  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, in  which  the  latter  admitted  that  the 
interests  of  the  South  had  not  suffered  from  its 
union  with  the  North  ;  that  the  South  had  had 
a  majority  of  presidents  over  the  North  ;  that 
the  South  had  given  eighteen  judges  to  the 
Supreme  Courts,  while  the  North  had  given 
only  eleven  ;  and  that  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Government  the  South  had  had  a 
predominating  influence.)  Was  there  ever 
such  an  indictment  unconsciously  laid  against 
any  people?  (Cheers.)  Here  Mr.  Stephens, 
talking  to  people  in  Georgia,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  his  speech  would  be  reported,  that 
it  would  appear  in  the  Northern  press,  and 
be  read  by  me  in  Exeter  Hall  to  an  English 
audience — tells  you  what  has  been  the  plan 
and  what  have  been  the  effects  of  Southern 


domination  on  the  national  policy,  on  the 
Government,  and  on  the  courts  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  object  of  Southern  pol- 
icy, early  commenced  and  steadily  pursued, 
was  to  control  the  Government  and  to  estab- 
lish a  slave  influence  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica. Now,  take  notice,  first,  that  the  North, 
hating  slavery,  having  rid  itself  of  it  at  its 
own  cost,  and  longing  for  its  extinction 
throughout  America,  was  unable  until  this 
war  to  touch  slavery  directly.  The  North 
could  only  contend  against  slave  policy — not 
directly  against  slavery.  Why?  Because 
slavery  was  the  creature  not  of  national  law, 
and  therefore  subject  to  national  jurisdiction, 
but  of  state  law,  and  subject  only  to  state  ju- 
risdiction. A  direct  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
North  to  abolish  slavery  would  have  been  rev- 
olutionary. (A  voice,  "  We  do  not  under- 
stand you.")  You  will  understand  me  before 
I  have  done  with  you  to-night  (cheers) .  Such 
an  attack  would  have  been  a  violation  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  state  independence. 
This  peculiar  structure  of  our  Government 
is  not  so  unintelligible  to  Englishmen  as  you 
may  think.  It  is  only  taking  an  English  idea 
on  a  larger  scale.  We  have  borrowed  it  from 
you.  A  great  many  do  not  understand  how 
it  is  that  there  should  be  state  independence 
under  a  national  Government.  Now  I  am  not 
well  posted  in  your  affairs,  and  the  Chamber- 
lain can  tell  you  if  I  am  wrong  when  I  say 
that  there  belong  to  the  old  city  of  London 
certain  private  rights  that  Parliament  cannot 
meddle  with.  Yet  there  are  elements  in  which 
Parliament — that  is,  the  will  of  the  nation — 
is  as  supreme  over  London  as  over  any  town 
or  city  of  the  realm.  Now,  if  you  understand 
how  there  are  some  things  which  London  has 
kept  to  her  own  judging  and  will,  and  yet 
others  which  she  has  given  up  to  the  national 
will,  you  will  understand  the  principle  of  the 
American  Government  (cheers),  by  which 
certain  local  matters  belong  exclusively  to  the 
local  jurisdiction,  and  certain  general  matters 
to  the  national  Government.  I  will  give  you 
another  illustration  that  will  take  it  home  to 
your  bed  and  bosom  (laughter  and  cheers). 
There  is  not  a  street  in  London  where  as  soon 
as  a  man  is  fairly  inside  his  house  he  may  not 
say  his  house  is  his  castle.  There  is  no  law 
in  the  realm  which  can  tell  that  man  how 
many  members  shall  compose  his  family — how 
he  shall  dress  his  children — when  they  shall 
get  up  and  when  they  shall  go  to  bed — how 
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many  meals  he  shall  have  a  day,  and  of  what 
those  meals  shall  be  constituted.  The  inte- 
rior economy  of  the  house  belongs  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  yet  there  are  many  respects 
in  which  every  household  is  held  iDy  common 
right  in  a  street.  They  have  their  own  inte- 
rior and  domestic  economy,  and  yet  they  are 
members  of  a  great  street,  and  share  in  other 
things  which  are  national  and  governmental. 
It  may  be  very  wrong  to  give  children  opium, 
but  all  the  doctors  in  London  cannot  say  to  a 
man  that  he  shall  not  drug  his  child.  It  is 
his  business,  and  if  it  is  wrong  it  cannot  be 
interfered  with.  I  will  give  you  another  il- 
lustration. Five  men  form  a  partnership  of 
business.  Now,  that  partnership  represents 
the  national  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
»but  it  has  relation  only  to  certain  great  com- 
mercial interests  common  to  them  all  five. 
But  each  of  these  five  men  has  another  sphere 
— his  family  ;  and  in  that  sphere  the  man 
maybe  a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  a  lecherous  and 
indecent  man,  but  the  firm  cannot  meddle 
with  his  morals.  It  cannot  touch  anything 
but  business  interests  that  belong  to  the  firm. 
Now,  our  States  came  together  on  this  doctrine 
— that  each  State,  in  respect  to  those  rights 
and  institutions  that  were  local  and  peculiar 
to  it,  was  to  have  undivided  sovereignty  over 
its  own  affairs  ;  but  that  all  those  powers, 
such  as  taxes,  wars,  treaties  of  peace,  which 
belong  to  one  State,  and  which  are  common 
to  all  States, -went  into  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  general  government  never  had 
the  power — the  power  was  never  delegated  to 
it — to  meddle  with  the  interior  and  domestic 
economy  of  the  States,  and  it  never  could  be 
done.  You  will  ask,  what  are  we  doing  it 
for  now  ?  I  will  tell  you  in  due  time.  Have 
I  made  that  point  plain?  (Cheers.)  It  was 
only  that  part  of  slavery  which  escaped  from 
the  State  jurisdiction,  and  which  entered  into 
the  national  sphere,  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  We  could  not  touch 
justly  the  Constitution  of  the  States,  but  only 
the  policy,  the  national  Government,  that 
went  out  of  the  State  and  appeared  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  territories  (cheers) .  We  are 
bound  to  abide  by  it  by  our  fundamental  law. 
Honor,  fidelity,  integrity,  as  well  as  patriot- 
ism, required  us  to  abide  by  that  law. 

The  great  conflict  between  the  South  and 
North,  until  this  war  began,  was,  which 
should  control  the  Government  and  the  terri- 
tory (cheers).     That   was    the   conflict.     It 


was  not  "Emancipation"  or  "No  Emanci- 
pation; "  Government  had  no  business  with 
that  question.  Before  the  war  the  only  thing 
on  which  politically  the  free  people  of  the 
North  and  South  took  their  respective  sides 
was,  "  Shall  the  national  policy  be  free  or 
slave?  "  And  I  call  you  to  witness  that  for- 
bearance, though  not  a  showy  virtue — fidelity, 
though  not  a  shining  quality — are  fundamen- 
tal to  manly  integrity  (cheers).  During 
a  period  of  eighty  years,  the  North,  whose 
wrongs,  not  from  her  own  lips,  but  from  the 
lips  of  her  enemies,  I  have  read,  ha% stood 
faithful  to  her  word.  To  the  minutest 
shade  of  honor  she  has  respected  the  legal 
rights,  even  if  they  were  merely  civil  and  not 
moral  rights.  The  fidelity  of  the  North  to 
the  great  doctrine  of  State  rights,  which  was 
born  of  her — her  forbearance  under  wrong, 
insult,  and  provocation — her  conscientious 
and  honorable  refusal  to  meddle  with  the  evil 
which  she  hated,  and  which  she  saw  to  be 
aiming  at  the  life  of  Government,  and  at  her 
own  life — her  determination  to  hold  fast  pact 
and  Constitution,  and  to  gain  her  victories 
by  giving  the  people  a  new  national  policy — 
will  yet  be  deemed  worthy  of  something  bet- 
ter than  a  contemptuous  sneer  or  the  alle- 
gation of  an  enormous  national  vanity 
(cheers).  The  Northern  forbearance  is  one 
of  those  themes  of  which  we  may .  be  justly 
proud — (oh,  and  cheers) — a  product  of  vir- 
tue, a  fruit  of  liberty,  an  inspiration  of  that 
Christian  faith  which  is  at  once  the  mother 
both  of  truth  and  of  liberty  (cheers) .  I  am 
proud  to  think  that  there  is  such  a  record  of 
national  fidelity  as  that  which  the  North  has 
written  for  herself  by  the  pen  of  her  worst 
enemies.  Now  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
North  did  not  at  first  go  to  war  to  produce 
emancipation.  She  went  to  war  to  save  the 
national  institutions  (cheers),  she  went  to 
save  the  territories  ;  she  went  to  save  those 
laws  which  would  first  circumscribe,  then 
sufibcate,  and  finally  destroy  slavery  (cheers).  ' 
That  is  the  reason  why  that  most  true,  honest, 
just,  and  conscientious  magistrate,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln—  (The  announcement  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
name  was  received  with  loud  and  continued 
cheering.  The  whole  audience  rose  and 
cheered  for  some  time,  and  it  was  a  few  min- 
utes before  Mr.  Beecher  could  proceed.) 
From  having  spoken  much  at  tumultuous  as- 
semblies, I  had  at  times  a  fear  that  when  I 
came  here  this  evening  my  voice  would  fail 
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from  too  much  speaking.  But  that  fear  is 
now  changed  to  one  that  your  voices  will  fail 
from  too  much  cheering  (laughter) .  Don't 
get  bronchitis  (laughter).  How  then  did 
the  North  pass  from  a  conflict  with  the  South 
and  a  slave  policy  to  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
institution  of  slavery  itself?  Because,  accord- 
ing to  the  foreshadowing  of  that  wisest  man 
of  the  South,  Mr.  Stephens,  they  beleaguered 
the  national  Government  and  the  national 
life  with  the  institution  of  slavery — obliged  a 
sworn  President,  who  was  put  under  oath  to 
defend  that  institution — they  obliged  him  to 
take  his  choice  between  the  safety  and  life  of 
the  Government  itself,  or  the  slavery  with 
which  it  was  beleaguered  (cheers) .  If  any 
man  lays  an  obstruction  on  the  street  and 
blocks  up  the  street,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  people  if  they  walk  over  it.  As  the  fun- 
damental right  of  individual  self-defence  can- 
not be  withdrawn  without  immorality,  so 
the  first  element  of  national  life  is  to  defend 
life.  As  no  man  attacked  on  the  highway 
violates  a  law,  but  obeys  the  law  of  self-de- 
fence—  a  law  inside  of  outside  laws — by 
knocking  down  his  assailant,  so  when  a  nation 
is  assaulted  and  beleaguered  by  any  local  or 
foreign  state,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  that 
state,  in  the  exercise  of  self-defence,  to  destroy 
that  enemy  which,  if  not  destroyed,  will  de- 
stroy it  (hear) .  As  long  as  the  South  allowed 
it  to  be  a  moral  and  political  conflict  of  policy, 
we  were  content  to  meet  the  issue  as  one  of 
policy.  But  when  they  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  of  war,  and  said  that  by  it  slavery 
was  to  be  adjudicated,  we  could  do  no  other 
than  take  up  the  challenge  (loud  cheers). 
The  police  have  no  right  to  enter  your  house 
as  long  as  you  keep  within  the  law ;  but 
when  you  defy  it,  and  endanger  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  neighborhood,  they  have  a 
right  to  enter.  So  in  constitutional  govern- 
ments ;  it  has  no  power  to  touch  'slavery 
while  slavery  remains  a  state  institution. 
But  when  it  lifts  itself  up  out  of  its  state  hu- 
mility and  becomes  banded  to  attack  the  na- 
tion, it  becomes  a  national  enemy,  and  has  no 
longer  exemption  (cheers).  But  it  is  said, 
•'  The  President  issued  his  proclamation,  af- 
ter all,  for  political  efiect,  not  for  humanity." 
(Cries  of  "  Hear,  hear.")  Why,  the  right  of 
issuing  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  was 
political,  but  the  disposition  to  do  it  was 
personal  (loud  cheers) .  Mr.  Lincoln  is  an 
officer  of  the  state,  and  in  the  presidential 


chair  has  no  more  right  to  follow  his  private 
feelings  than  your  judge  has  a  right  to  follow 
his  private  feelings  on  the  bench  (applause) . 
He  is  bound  to  ask,  "  What  is  the  law  ?  " — 
not"  What  is  my  sympathy  ?  "  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  when  a  judge  sees  that  a  rigid  execution 
or  interpretation  of  the  law  goes  with  primi- 
tive justice,  with  humanity,  and  with  pity, 
he  is  all  the  more  glad,  because  his  private 
feelings  go  with  his  public  oSBce  (cheers). 
Why,  in  the  next  house  to  a  surgeon,  a  kind 
and  benevolent  one,  is  a  boy  who  fills  the 
night  with  groans,  because  he  has  a  cancerous 
and  diseased  leg,  and  the  father  is  tinkering 
with  it.  And  the  surgeon  would  fain  go  in 
and  amputate  that  limb  and  save  that  life ; 
but  he  is  not  called  in,  and  he  has  no  busi- 
ness to  go  in,  if  he  wants  ever  so  bad,  if  he  is 
not  called  in  (hear,  hear).  But  at  last  the 
father  says  to  him,  "  In  the  name  of  God, 
come  in  and  save  my  child  ;  "  and  he  goes  in 
professionally  and  cuts  off  his  leg  and  saves 
his  life,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  a  neighbor 
over  the  way,  that  says,  "  Oh,  he  would  not 
go  in  as  a  neighbor  and  cut  his  leg  off" 
(loud  applause) .  I  should  like  to  know  how 
any  man  has  a  right  to  cut  your  leg  or 
mine  off  except  professionally  (laughter  and 
cheers)  ;  and  so  a  inan  must  often  wait  for 
official  leave  to  perform  the  noblest  offices  of 
justice  and  humanity.  Here,  then,  is  the. 
great  point  of  stumbling.  At  first  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  touch  slavery,  because  in  time 
of  peace  it  was  a  legal  institution,  and  the 
Government  could  not  touch  it.  How,  then, 
can  he  do  it  now  ?  Because  in  time  of  war 
it  is  shut  out  of  its  sphere,  and  is  no  longer  a 
local  institution,  but  a  national  and  public 
enemy  (applause) .  Now  I  proimsed  to  make 
that  clear  ;  have  I  done  it?  (Hear,  hear,  and 
applause.)  It  is  said,  "  Why  not  let  the 
South  go?"  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
"  Since  they  wont  be  at  peace  with  you,  why 
do  you  not  let  them  separate  from  you?" 
Because  they  would  be  less  peaceable  sepa- 
rated than  they  are  together  (hear,  hear). 
Oh,  if  the  South  only  would  go!  (Laughter.) 
They  are  determined  to  stay — that  is  the 
trouble  (hear,  hear).  We  would  furnish 
free  passage  to  every  mother's  son  of  them  if 
they  would  go  (laughter).  But  we  say, 
"That  territory  is  ours"  (cheers).  Let 
them  go,  and  leave  the  nation  its  territory, 
and  they  will  have  our  unanimous  consent 
(renewed  cheers).     But  I  do  not  wish  to 
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discuss  this  even  in  this  ad  captandum  way, 
I  wish — because  this  seems  to  me  the  very 
marrow  of  the  matter — I  wish  to  ask  you  to 
Btand  in  our  place  for  a  little  time,  and  see 
this  question  as  we  see  it,  then  afterwards 
make  up  your  judgment  as  you  think  best 
(hear,  hear) .  And  first  this  war  began  by  the 
act-  of  the  South — firing  at  that  old  fiag  that 
had  covered  both  sectionsjwith  glory  and  pro- 
tection (applause) .  (Some  gentleman  on  the 
platform  here  ofiered  Mr.  Beecher  a  glass  of 
water) .  No,  thank  you  (said  Mr.  Beecher)  ; 
I  want  neither  water  nor  lozenges  (laughter). 
Time,  patience,  and  my  own  good  lungs  will 
make  me  heard.  I  expect  to  be  hoarse ;  I 
am  willing  to  be  hoarse.  I  think  that  if  I 
might  but  bring  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand  (loud  ap- 
plause) ,  I  would  be  willing  to  be  silent  for 
a  twelvemonth  in  so  good  a  work  as  that 
(cheers) .  The  war  began  under  cirenmstancea 
that  obliged  the  North  to  join  issue  in  order 
to  prevent  actual  humiliation  and  subjuga- 
tion. They  had  the  key  of  the  country  in  the 
Southern  hands.  They  had  robbed  our  ar- 
senals. They  had  bankrupted  our  treasury. 
They  had  possession  of  the  most  important 
cflSces  in  the  army  and  navy.  They  had  the 
vantage  of  having  long  anticipated  and  pre- 
pared for  the  conflict  (hear,  hear).  We 
knew  not  whom  to  trust.  One  man  failed, 
and  another  man  failed.  Men  pensioned  by 
the  Government  had  lived  on  the  salary  of  the 
Government  only  to  have  better  opportunity 
to  stab  and  betray  it.  There  was  not  only 
one  Judas  in  the  Southern  band — there  were 
a  thousand  in  our  country  (hear,  hear,  and 
hisses).  And  for  the  North  to  have  lain 
down  like  a^paniel — to  have  given  up  the 
territory  that  every  child  in  America  is 
taught,  as  every  child  in  Britain  is  taught,  to 
regard  as  his  sacred  right  and  his  trust — to 
have  given  that  territory  up  without  a 
thought,  without  a  blow,  would  have  marked 
the  North  to  all  eternity  as  craven  and  mean 
beyond  expression  (loud  cheers  and  some 
hisses) . 

Secondly,  the  honor  and  the  safety  of  the 
grand  experiment  of  self-government  by  free 
institutions  demand  that  so  flagitious  a  viola- 
tion of  freedom  should  not  be  sufiered  with 
impunity  and  reward,  making  thereafter  every 
party  conflict  one  in  which  the  minority  when 
disaffected  should  turn  and  say  to  the  major- 
ity, "  If  you  don't  give  us  our  way,  we  will 


make  war."  0  Englishman,  would  you  let 
a  minority  decide  in  such  a  way  to  you  ? 
(Loud  cries  of"  No,  no,  never  !  "  and  cheers.) 
Three  thousand  miles  off  don't  make  any  dif- 
ference, then?  ("No,  no.")  Because  the 
principle  thus  introduced  would  literally  hav3 
no  end — would  go  on  and  restore  the  nation 
back  to  its  original  elements  of  isolated  States. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  would  stop 
with  States.  There  is  the  same  force  in  the 
doctrine  of  secession  in  the  application  to 
counties  as  in  the  application  to  States 
(cheers).  If  it  be  right  for  one  million  in 
one  State  to  secede  when  it  pleases  from  the 
national  Government,  why  is  it  not  right  for 
one-half  or  one-quarter  that  number  to  do  so  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  it  be  right  in  a  State  that 
is  only  a  name  for  territory,  it  is  right  in  a 
county  that  is  only  another  name  for  terri- 
tory ;  and  if  it  be  right  for  a  State  or  a  county 
to  secede,  it  is  equally  right  for  a  town  and 
a  city  (cheers).  This  doctrine  of  secession 
is  a  huge  revolving  millstone  that  grinds  the 
national  life  to  powder  (cheers) .  It  is  anar- 
chy in  velvet,  and  national  destruction  clothed 
in  soft  phrases  and  periphrastic  expressions 
(cheers.)  But  we  have  fought  with  that 
devil  "  slavery,"  and  understand  him  better 
than  you  do  (loud  cheers) .  No  people  with 
patriotism  and  honor  will  give  up  territory 
without  a  struggle  for  it  (cheers).  Would 
you  give  it  up?  (Loud  cries  of  "  No.")  It 
is  said  that  the  States  own  their  own  terri- 
tory, and  that  is  the  very  question  that  came 
up  when  those  States  sat  in  convention  to 
form  a  union,  and  in  that  Convention  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced  by  the  delegates  from 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  "  That  we 
now  proceed  to  form  a  national  Government." 
The  delegate  from  Connecticut  objected.  The 
Now  Englanders  were  State-right  men ,  and  the 
South,  in  the  first  instance,  seemed  altogether 
for  a  national  Government.  Connecticut  ob- 
jected, and  a  debate  took  place  whether  it 
should  be  a  constitution  for  a  mere  confeder- 
acy of  States,  or  for  a  nation  formed  out  of 
those  States.  (A  voice, ' '  W  hen  was  that  ?  ") 
It  was  in  the  Convention  of  1787.  He  wants 
to  help  me  (laughter).  I  like  such  interrup- 
tions. I  am  here  a  friend  amongst  friends 
(cheers).  Nothing  will  please  me  better 
than  any  question  asked  in  courtesy  and  in 
earnest  to  elucidate  this  subject.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  interrupting  questions  (cheers) .  At 
this  Convention  the  resolution  of  the  New 
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England  delegates  that  they  should  form  a 
confederacy  instead  of  a  nation  was  voted 
down  and  never  came  up  again  (cheers). 
The  first  draft  of  the  preamble  contained 
these  words  :  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  nation ;  " 
but  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  amongst 
the  North  and  South  on  the  subject,  when 
the  draft  came  to  the  committee  for  revision, 
and  they  had  simply  to  put  in  the  prpper 
phraseology,  they  put  it  "  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  And  when  the  question 
whether  the  States  were  to  hold  their  autoc- 
racy came  up  in  South  Carolina,  it  was  called 
the  Carolina  heresy ;  it  was  put  down,  and  it  is 
a  question  that  never  lifted  its  head  up  again 
until  this  secession,  when  it  was  galvanized 
to  justify  that  which  has  no  other  claim  to 
justice  under  heaven  (cheers).  I  would  like 
to  ask  those  English  gentlemen  who,  very 
sincerely  I  doubt  not,  hold  that  it  is  right  for 
a  State  to  go  oiF  when  it  pleases,  how  they 
would  like  it  if  the  County  of  Kent  would  try 
the  experiment?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  the  men  who  cry  out  for  seces- 
sion of  the  Southern  States  in  America  would 
say  when  they  heard  that  Kent  was  seceding 
on  the  southern  coast  of  England  (hear,  hear) . 
They  would  say,  "Ah!  circumstances  alter 
cases'*  (cheers  and  laughter).  How  much 
more,  then,  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
maintain  our  national  territory  and  institu- 
tions and  laws  when  political  considerations, 
as  well  as  those  of  political  economy,  are  fa- 
vorable to  it?  (Hear.)  The  Mississippi, 
which  is  our  Southern  door  and  hall  to  come 
in  and  to  go  out,  runs  right  through  the  se- 
ceded territory.  The  South  magnanimously 
offered  to  let  us  use  it  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  would  say  if,  on  going  home, 
you  found  a  squad  of  gypsies  sitting  down  in 
your  hall,  who  refused  to  be  ejected,  saying, 
"  But  look  here,  we  will  let  you  come  in  and 
go  out  when  you  have  a  miryl  "  (cheers  and 
laughter) .  But  there  was  another  question 
involved — the  question  of  national  honor. 
If  you  take  up  and  look  at  the  map  that  de- 
lineates the  mountainous  features  of  that  con- 
tinent,you  will  find  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  xilleghany  ridge,  beginning  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, running  across  the  New  England  States, 
through  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
stopping  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia 
(hear,  hear).  Now,  all  the  world  over,  men 
that  live  in  mountainous  regions  have  been 


men  for  liberty  (cheers)  ;  and  from  the  first 
hour  to  this  hour  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Western  Virginia,  which  is  in  this 
mountainous  region,  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Western  Tennessee,  of  Western 
Carolina,  and  of  North  Georgia,  have  been 
true  to  the  Union,  and  did  not  want  to  go 
out.  They  said  to  the  national  Government, 
"  We  claim  that,  in  fulfilment  of  the  compact 
of  the  Constitution,  you  defend  our  rights, 
and  retain  us  in  the  tJnion  "  (cheers).  We 
would  not  suffer  a  line  of  fire  to  be  established 
fifteen  hundred  miles  along  our  Southern  bor- 
der, out  of  which,  in  a  coming  hour,  there 
might  shoot  out  wars  and  disturbances  with 
such  a  people  as  the  South,  that  never  kept 
faith 'in  the  Union,  and  would  never  keep 
faith  out  of  it.  They  have  disturbed  the 
land  as  old  Ahab  of  accursed  memory  did 
(cheers  and  hisses)  :  and  when  Elijah  found 
this  Ahab  in  the  way,  Ahab  said,  "  It  is  Eli- 
jah that  has  disturbed  Israel"  (a  laugh). 
Now  we  know  the  nature  of  this  people.  We 
know  that  if  we  entered  into  a  truce  with 
them  they  would  renew  their  purpose  and 
take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  devil  and 
slavery  (cheers).  One  more  reason  why  we 
will  not  let  this  people  go  is  because  we  do  not 
want  to  become  a  military  people.  A  great 
many  say  America  is  becoming  too  strong  ; 
she  is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
But  if  you  permit  or  favor  this  division,  the 
South  becomes  a  military  nation,  and  the 
North  is  compelled  to  become  a  military  na- 
tion. Along  a  line  of  fifteen  hundred  miles 
she  must  have  forts  and  men  to  garrison  them. 
These  250,000  soldiers  will  constitute  the 
national  standing  army  of  the  North.  Now 
any  nation  that  has  a  standing  army  is  in 
great  danger  (no,  no).  Before  this  war  the 
legal  size  of  the  national  army  was  25,000. 
That  was  all ;  the  actual  number  Was  18,000, 
and  that's  all  the  soldiers  that  we  wanted. 
The  Tribune  and  other  papers  repeatedly  said 
that  these  men  were  a  moth  and  useless  in  our 
nation.  But  if  the  country  were  divided,  then 
we  should  have  two  great  military  nations 
taking  its  place,  and  instead  of  a  paltry  18,- 
000  soldiers,  there  would  be  250,000  on  one 
side,  and  100,000  or  200,000  on  the  other. 
And  if  America,  by  this  ill-advised  disrup- 
tion, is  forced  to  have  soldiers,  like  a  boy 
with  a  knife  she  will  always  want  to  whittle 
with  them  (laughter  and  cheers) .  It  is  the 
interest,  then,  of  the  world  that  that  nation 
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ehould  be  united,  and  that  it  should  be  under 
the  control  of  that  part  of  America  that  has 
always  been  for  peace  (cheers  and  cries  of 
*'  No,  no  '■)  ;  that  it  should  be  wrested  from 
the  control  and  policy  of  that  part  of  the  na- 
tion that  has  always  been  for  more  territory, 
for  filibustering,  for  snubbing  foreign  nations 
(cheers) .  But  that  is  not  all.  The  religious- 
minded  among  our  people  feel  that  in  the 
territory  committed  to  us  there  is  a  high  and 
solemn  trust  —  a  national  trust.  We  are 
taught  that  in  some  sense  the  world  itself  is 
a  field,  and  every  Christian  nation  acknowl- 
edges a  certain  responsibility  for  the  moral 
condition  of  the  globe.  But  how  much  nearer 
does  it  come  when  it  is  one's  country  !  And 
the  Church  of  America  is  coming  to  feel  more 
and  more  that  God  gave  us  this  country  not 
merely  for  material  aggrandizement,  but  for 
a  glorious  triumph  for  the  Church  of  Christ 
(cheers) .     Therefore  we  undertook  to  rid  the 

^^j,,*.-— territory  of  slavery. 

\  Since  slavery  has  divested  itself  of  its  mu- 

nicipal protection,  and  has  become  a  de- 
clared public  enemy,  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent 
slavery  from  blighting  this  far  Western  terri- 
tory. When  I  stand  and  look  out  upon  that 
immense  territory  as  an  individual  man,  as  a 
citizen,  as  a  Christian  minister,  I  feel  myself 
asked,  "  Will  you  permit  that  territory  to 
be  darkened  by  this  cloudy  storm?  Will  you 
permit  the  cries  of  bondmen  to  issue  from 
that  fair  territory,  and  do  nothing  for  their 
liberty?"  What  are  we  doing?  Sending 
our  ships  round  the  globe,  carrying  mission- 
aries to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  to  xisia,  to  all  Africa.  And 
yet  when  this  work  of  redeeming  our  conti- 
nent from  the  heathendom  of  slavery  lies  be- 
fore us,  there  are  men  who  counsel  us  to  give 
it  up  to  the  devil,  and  not  try  to  do  a  thing. 
Ah  !  independent  of  pounds  and  pence — in- 
^  dependent  of  national  honor — independent  of 
all  merely  material  considerations,  there  is 
pressing  on  every  conscientious  Northerner's 
mind  this  highest  of  all  considerations — our 
duty  to  God  to  save  that  continent  from  the 
blast  and  blight  of  slavery  (cheers).  Yet 
'  how  many  are  there  who  up,  down,  and  over 

all  England  are  saying,  *'  Let  slavery  go — 
let  slavery  go."  It  is  recorded,  I  think,  in 
the  biography  of  that  most  noble  of  your 
own  countrymen,  Sir  H.  Fowell  Buxton 
(cheers) ,  that  on  one  occasion  a  huge  favor- 
ite dog  was  seized  with  hydrophobia,   and 


was  dashing  hither  and  thither.  With  won- 
derful courage  he  seized  the  creature  by  the 
neck  and  collar,  and,  against  the  animal'8  I 
mightiest  efforts,  dashing  hither  and  thither 
against  wall  and  fence  and  up  the  street, 
held  him  until  help-  could  be  got.  If 
there  had  been  Englishmen  there  of  the 
stripe  of  the  Times,  they  would  have  said  to 
Fowell  Buxton,  "Let  him  go  ;  "  but  is  there 
one  here  who  does  not  feel  the  moral  noble- 
ness of  that  man  who,  rather  than  let  the 
mad  animal  go  down  the  street  biting  chil- 
dren and  women  and  men,  risked  his  life  and 
prevented  the  dog  from  doing  evil?  Shall 
we  allow  that  hell-hound  of  slavery,  mad, 
mad  as  it  is,  go  biting  millions  in  the  future? 
(Cheers.)  We  will  peril  life  and  limb  and 
all  we  have  first.  These  truths  are  not  ex- 
aggerated— they  are  minified  rather  than 
magnified  in  my  statement ;  and  you  cannot 
tell  how  powerfully  they  are  influencing  us 
unless  you  were  standing  in  our  midst  in 
America ;  you  cannot  understand  how  firm 
that  national  feeling  is  which  God  has  bred 
in  the  North  on  this  subject.  It  is  deeper 
than  the  sea ;  it  is  firmer  than  the  hills  ;  it 
is  serene  as  the  sky  over  our  head,  where  God 
dwells  (cheers).  But  it  is  said,  "  What  a 
ruthless  business  this  war  of  extermination 
is  !  "  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a*fellow 
from  America,  purporting  to  be  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  of  peace,  had  come  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  that  fellow  had  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  a  war  of  extermination.  AYell,  if 
he  said  so,  he  will  stick  to  it  (cheers).  But 
listen  not  to  the  way  in  which  enemies  put 
these  words.  Listen  to  the  way  in  which  L 
put  them,  for  ifl  am  to  bear  the  responsibility, 
it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  state  them  in  my 
own  way.  We  believe  that  war  is  a  test  of 
our  institutions  ;  we  believe  that  it  is  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  between  the  two  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  slavery  (cheers)  ;  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  common  peo- 
ple all  the  world  over  (renewed  cheers)  ;  we 
believe  that  every  struggling  nationality  on 
the  globe  will  be  stronger  if  we  conquer  this 
odious  oligarchy  of  slavery,  and  that  every 
oppressed  people  in  the  world  will  be  weaker 
if  we  fail  (cheers) .  The  sober  American  re- 
gards the  war  as  part  of  that  awful  yet 
glorious  struggle  which  has  been  going  on  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  every  nation  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  virtue  and  vice, 
between  liberty  and  despotism,  between  free- 
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dom  and  bondage.  It  carries  with  it  the 
whole  future  condition  of  our  vast  continent 
— its  laws,  its  policy,  its  fate.  And,  stand- 
ing in  Yiew  of  these  tremendous  realities, 
we  have  consecrated  all  that  we  have, —  our 
children,  our  wealth,  our  national  strength, — 
and  we  lay  them  all  on  the  altar  and  say, 
"  It  is  better  that  they  should  all  perish  than 
that  the  North  should  falter  and  betray  this 
trust  of  God,  this  hope  of  the  oppressed, 
this  Western  civilization  ' '  (cheers) .  If  we 
say  this  of  ourselves,  shall  we  say  less  of  the 
slaveholders  ?  If  we  are  willing  to  do  these 
things,  shall  we  say,  "Stop  the  war  for  their 
Bakes?"  If  we  say  this  of  ourselves,  shall 
we  have  more  pity  for  the  rebellion,  for  slav- 
ery seeking  to  blacken  a  continent  with  its 
awful  evil,  desecrating  the  social  phrase  of 
national  independence  by  seeking  only  an  in- 
dependence that  shall  enable  them  to  oppress 
four  millions  of  humanity?  (Cheers.)  Shall 
we  do  for  them  what  we  wont  do  for  our- 
selves? Standing  by  my  cradle,  standing  by 
my  hearth,  standing  by  the  altar  of  the 
church,  standing  by  all  the  places  that  mark 
the  name  and  memory  of  heroic  men  who 
poured  their  blood  and  lives  for  principle,  I 
declare  that  in  ten  or  twenty  years  of  war  we 
will  sacrifice  everything  we  have  for  principle 
(cheers) .  If  the  love  of  popular  liberty  is 
dead  in  Great  Britain  you  will  not  under- 
stand us  ;  but  if  the  love  of  liberty  lives  as 
it  once  lived,  and  has  worthy  successors  of 
those  renowed  men  that  were  our  ancestors 
as  much  as  yours,  and  whose  example  and 
principles  we  inherit  to  make  fruitful  as  so 
much  seed-corn  in  a  new  and  fertile  land — 
then  you  will  understand  our  firm,  invincible 
determination — deep  as  the  sea,  firm  as 
mountains,  but  calm  as  the  heavens  above  us 
— to  fight  this  war  through  at  all  hazards  and 
at  every  cost  (immense  cheering,  accompa- 
nied with  a  few  hisses) .  I  am  obliged  for 
this  little  diversion  ;  it  rests  me.  Against 
this  statement  of  facts  and  principles  no  pub- 
lic man  and  no  party  could  stand  up  for  one 
moment  in  England  if  it  were  permitted  to 
stand  upon  its  own  merits.  It  is,  therefore, 
sought  to  darken  the  light  of  these  truths 
and  to  falsify  facts.  I  will  not  mention 
names,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  there  have 
been  important  organs  in  Great  Britain  that 
have  deliberately  and  knowingly  spoken 
what  is  not  the  truth.     (Applause,  and  loud 


cries  of  "  The  Times  l^"*  "  Three  groans  for 
the  Times!'' 

It  is  declared  that  the  North  has  no  sin- 
.cerity.  It  is  declared  that  the  North  treats 
the  blacks  worse  than  the  South  does  (hear, 
hear).  A  monstrous  lie  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  declared  that  emancipation  is  a 
mere  political  trick — not  a  moral  sentiment. 
It  is  declared  that  this  is  a  cruel  unphilan- 
thropic  squabble  of  men  gone  mad  with  na- 
tional vanity  (cheers  and  hisses).  Oh, 
what  a  pity  that  a  man  should  "  fall  nine 
times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night  " 
to  make  an  apostasy  which  dishonors  his 
closing  days,  and  to  wipe  out  the  testimony 
for  liberty  that  he  gave  in  his  youth  !  But 
even  if  all  this  monstrous  lie  about  the  North 
— this  needless  slander — were  true,  still  it 
would  not  alter  the  fact  that  Northern  suc- 
cess will  carry  liberty — Southern  success  slav- 
ery (cheers) .  For  when  society  dashes  against 
society,  the  results  are  not  what  the  individ- 
ual motives  of  the  members  of  society  would 
make  them — the  results  are  what  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  make  them.  When  your 
army  stood  at  Waterloo,  they  did  not  know 
what  were  the  tremendous  moral  conse- 
quences that  depended  on  that  battle.  It 
was  not  what  the  individual  soldiers  meant 
nor  thought,  but  what  the  British  empire 
— the  national  life  behind,  and  the  gen- 
ius of  that  renowned  kingdom  which  sent 
that  army  to  victory — meant  and  thought 
(hear,  hear).  And  even  if  the  President 
were  false — if  every  Northern  man  were  a 
juggling  hypocrite — that  does  not  change  the 
Constitution  ;  and  it  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  if  the  North  prevails  she  carries  North- 
ern ideas  and  Northern  institutions  with  her 
(cheers) .  But  I  hear  a  loud  protest  against 
war  (hear,  hear).  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Chairman  :  There  is  a  small  band  in  our 
country  and  in  yours — I  wish  their  number 
were  quadrupled — who  have  borne  a  solemn 
and  painful  testimony  against  all  wars,  under 
all  circumstances  ;  and  although  I  differ  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  defensive  warfare,  yet 
when  men  that  rebuked  their  own  land,  and 
all  lands,  now  rebuke  us,  though  I  cannot 
accept  their  judgment,  I  bow  with  profound 
respect  to  their  consistency  (hear,  hear,  and 
cheers).  But  excepting  them  I  regard  this 
British  horror  of  the  American  war  as  some- 
thing wonderful  (renewed  cheers  and  laugh- 
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ter).  Why,  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  itself! 
On  what  shore  has  not  the  prow  of  your 
ships  dashed?  (Hear,  hear.)  What  land  is 
there  with  a  name  and  a  people  where  your 
banner  has  not  led  your  soldiers?  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  when  the  great  resurrection 
reveille  shall  sound,  it  will  muster  British 
soldiers  from  every  clime  and  people  under 
the  whole  heaven  (cheers).  Ah,  but  it  is 
said  this  is  a  war  against  your  own  blood 
(hear,  hear).  How  long  is  it  since  you 
poured  soldiers  into  Canada,  and  let  all  your 
yards  work  night  and  day  to  avenge  the  tak- 
ing of  two  men  out  of  the  Trent?  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) Old  England  shocked  at  a  war  of 
principle  !  She  gained  her  glories  in  each  a 
war  (cheers).  Old  England  ashamed  of  a 
war  of  principle  !  Her  national  ensign  sym- 
bolizes her  history — the  cross  in  a  IBeld  of 
blood  (cheers) .  And  will  you  tell  us — who 
inherit  your  blood,  your  ideas,  and  your 
pluck  fgheers) — that  we  must  not  fight? 
(Cheers.)  The  child  must  heed  the  parents 
until  the  parents  get  old  and  tell  the  child 
not  to  do  the  thing  that  in  early  life  they 
whipped  him  for  not  doing.  And  then  the 
child  says,  Father  and  mother  are  getting  too 
old  ;  they  had  better  be  taken  away  from 
their  present  home  and  come  to  live  with  us 
(cheers  and  hisses) .  Perhaps  you  think  that 
the  old  island  will  do  a  little  longer  (hisses). 
Perhaps  you  think  there  is  coal  enough. 
Perhaps  you  think  the  stock  is  not  quite  run 
out  yet ;  but  whenever  England  comes  to 
that  state  that  she  does  not  go  to  war  for 
principle,  she  had  better  emigrate  and  we 
will  get  room  for  her  (laughter). 

I  have  been  very  much  perplexed  what  to 
think  about  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in 
respect  to -the  South.  I  must,  I  suppose,  look 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  English 
people.  I  don't  believe  in  the  Times.  (Groans 
for  the  Times;  groans  for  the  Telegraph.) 
You  cut  my  poor  sentence  in  two,  and  all  the 
blood  runs  out  of  it  (laughter).  I  was  just 
going  to  say  that  like  most  of  you  I  don't 
believe  in  the  Times,  but  I  always  read  it 
(laughter).  Every  Englishman  tells  me  that 
the  Times  is  no  exponent  of  English  opinion, 
and  yet  I  have  taken  notice  that  when  they 
talk  of  men,  somehow  or  other  their  last 
argument  is  the  last  thing  that  was  in  the 
Times  (laughter).  I  think  it  was  the 
Times  or  Post  that  said  that  America  was 
sore  because  she  had  not  the  moral  sympathy 


of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  moral  sympa- 
thy of  Great  Britain  had  gone  for  the  South 
(no,  no).  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  those 
jvho  are  represented  in  the  newspapers  as 
favorable  to  the  South  aye  like  men  who  have 
arrows  and  bows  strong  enough  to  send  the 
shafts  three  thousand  miles  ;  and  those  who 
feel  sympathy  for  the  North  are  like  men 
who  have  shafts,  but  have  no  bows  that  could 
shoot  them  far  enough  (hear).  That  part  ^ 
of  the  English  sentiment  that  has  made  itself 
felt  on  our  shores  is  the  part  that  slandered 
the  North  and  took  part  with  the  South  ;  and 
if  you  think  we  are  unduly  sensitive,  you 
must  take  into  account  that  the  part  of  Eng- 
lish sentiment  carried  over  is  the  part  that 
gives  its  aid  to  slavery,  and  against  liberty 
(hear,  hear).  I  shall  have  a  difl'erent  story 
to  tell  when  I  get  back.  (The  assembly  rose, 
and  for  a  few  moments  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs were  waved  enthusiastically  amidst 
loud  cheering.) 

A  voice — "  What  about  the  Russians?" 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Beecher  :  A  gentleman  asks  me  to  say 
a  word  about  the  Russians  in  New  York 
harbor.  As  this  is  a  little  private  confiden- 
tial meeting  (laughter),  I  will  tell  you  the 
fact  about  them  (laughter).  The  fact  is 
this — it  is  a  little  piece  of  coquetry  (laugh- 
ter). Don't  you  know  that  when  a  woman 
thinks  her  suitor  is  notquite  attentive  enough 
she  takes  another  beau,  and  flirts  with  him  in 
the  face  of  the  old  one  ?  (Laughter.)  New 
York  is  flirting  with  Russia,  but  she  has 
got  her  eye  on  England  (cheers).  Well,  I 
hear  men  say  this  is  a  piece  of  national 
folly  that  is  not  becoming  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ple so  reputedly  wise,  and  in  such  solemn  and 
important  circumstances.  It  is  said  that 
when  Russia  is  now  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  liberty  of  Poland,  it  is  an  indecent  thing 
for  xVmerica  to  make  believe  to  flirt  with  her, 
I  think  so  too  (loud  cheers).  Now  you 
know  what  we  felt  when  you  were  flirt- 
ing with  Mr.  Mason  at  your  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet  (cheers).  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  did  not  do  us  any  hurt  to  have  you  English- 
men tell  us  our  faults.  I  hope  it  don't  do 
you  Britishers  any  hurt  to  have  us  tell  you 
some  of  yours  (a  laugh).  Let  me  tell  you 
my  honest  sentiments.  England,  because  she 
is  a  Christian  nation,  because  she  has  the 
guardianship  of  the  dearest  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  ought  to  be  friendly 
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with  every  nation  and  with  every  tongue. 
But  when  England  looks  out  for  an  ally,  she 
ought  to  find  her  own  blood,  her  own  lan- 
guage, her  own  children  (cheers).  And  I 
stand  here  to  declare  that  America  is  the 
proper  and  natural  ally  of  Great  Britain 
(cheers).  I  declare  that  all  sorts  of  alli- 
ances with  continental  nations  as  against 
America  are  monstrous,  and  that  all  flirta- 
tions of  America  with  pandered  and  whis- 
kered foreigners  are  monstrous,  and  that  in 
the  great  conflicts  of  the  future,  when  civil- 
ization is  to  be  extended,  when  commerce  is 
to  be  free  round  the  globe,  and  to  carry  with 
it  religion  and  civilization,  then  two  flags 
should  be  flying  from  every  man-of-war  and 
every  ship,  and  they  should  be  the  flag  with 
the  cross  of  St.  George  and  the  flag  with  the 
stars  of  promise  and  of  hope  (cheers) .  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  anybody  tells  you 
that  Mr.  Beecher  is  in  favor  of  war,  you  may 
ask,  "  In  what  way  is  he  in  favor  of  war  ?  " 
And  if  any  man  says  he  seeks  to  sow  discord 
between  father  and  son  and  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, you  will  be  able  to  say,  "  Show  us  how  he 
is  sowing  discord . "  If  I  had  anything  grievous 
to  say  of  England  I  would  sooner  say  it  before 
her  face  than  behind  her  back.  I  would  de- 
nounce Englishmen  if  they  were  maintainers 
of  the  monstrous  policy  of  the  South.  How- 
ever, since  I  have  come  over  to  this  country, 
you  have  told  me  the  truth,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  bear  back  an  assurance  to  our  people 
of  the  enthusiasm  you  feel  for  the  cause  of 
the  North.  And  then  there  is  the  very  sig- 
nificant act  of  your  Government — the  seizure 
of  the  rams  in  Liverpool  (loud  cheers). 
Then  there  are  the  weighty  words  spoken  by 
Lord  Russell  at  Glasgow  and  the  words  spoken 
by  the  attorney-general  (cheers).  These 
acts  and  declarations  of  policy,  coupled  with 
all  that  1  have  seen,  and  the  feeling  of  enthu- 
siasm of  this  English  people,  will  warm  the 
heart  of  the  Americans  in  the  North .  If  we 
are  one  in  civilization,  one  in  religion,  one 
substantially  in  faith,  let  us  be  one  in  national 
policy,  one  in  every  enterprise  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  gospel  and  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind  (cheers).  I  thank  you  for 
your  long  patience  with  me.  (Go  on !) 
Ah  !  when  I  was  a  boy  they  used  to  tell  me 
never  to  eat  enough,  biit  always  to  get  up 
being  yet  a  little  hungry.  I  would  rather 
you  go  away  wishing  I  had  spoken  longer, 


than  go  away  saying,  "  What  a  tedious  fel- 
low he  was  !  "  (A  laugh.)  And  therefore, 
if  you  will  not  permit  me  to  close  and  go,  I 
beg  you  to  recollect  that  this  is  the  fifth 
speech  of  more  than  two  hours'  length  that 
I  have  spoken,  on  some  occasions  under  diffi- 
culties, within  seven  or  eight  days,  and  I  am 
so  exhausted  that  I  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  ^ 
stop  (great  cheering) . 

Professor  Newman  then  rose  and  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

"  Resolved:  That  this  meeting  presents  its 
most  cordial  thanks  to  Rev.  Henry  "Ward 
Beecher  for  the  admirable  address  which  he 
has  delivered  this  evening,  and  expresses  its 
hearty  sympathy  with  his  reprobation  of  the 
slaveholders'  rebellion,  his  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  a  free  Government,  and  his  aspira- 
tions for  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
English  people  and  their  American  brethren ; 
and  as  this  meeting  recognizes  in  Mr.  Beecher 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  negro  emancipa- 
tion, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
successful  of  the  champions  of  that  great 
cause,  it  rejoices  in  this  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  triumph  with  which 
the  labors  of  himself  and  his  associates  have 
been  crowned  in  the  anti-slavery  policy  of 
President  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  "  (cheers). 

He  said  that  in  the  present  state  of  thia 
controversy  it  was  necessary  that  the  English 
people  should  see  whether  their  sentiments  on 
slavery  were  still  the  same.  The  people  he 
remembered  in  his  boyhood  were  devotedly 
anti-slavery ;  and  it  was  but  recently  that 
half  a  hundred  British  ladles  of  all  classes 
sent  addresses  to  the  women  of  America  de- 
ploring the  evil  of  slavery.  They  require  to 
see  whether  they  were  changed  since  then. 
It  was  but  lately  that  Lord  Brougham  pub- 
licly insulted  the  American  ambassador  ;  and 
that  noble  lord's  recent  conduct  led  many 
people,  and  pre-eminently  their  Northern 
brethren,  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  a 
great  change  among  them.  The  writings  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  articles  in  the 
Times,  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  metro- 
politan press,  had  tended  to  induce  the  same 
feeling,  but  it  was  for  them  to  show  that  they 
still  adhered  to  their  old  anti-slavery  views. 
The  only  way  to  do  that  was  never  to  take  /^ 
in,  or  never  to  read  those  papers  (cheers). 

Rev.  Newman  Hall  seconded  the  resolution. 
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PART    I. 

One  afternoon  Dr.  Rich  rode  up  as  usual 
to  the  door  of  Dumbleton  House  ;  he  passed 
in  through  the  iron  gates,  came  up  the  sweep 
along  which  the  lilac-trees  were  beginning  to 
scatter  their  leaves,  and  then  he  dismounted 
at  the  stone  steps  under  the  portico  (it  was  a 
red  brick  house  with  a  Grecian  portico) ,  rang 
at  the  bell,  and  asked  if  Miss  Berners  was  at 
home. 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room — a 
pleasant,  long,  ground-floor  room,  full  of  com- 
fortable chairs  and  sofas,  with  windows 
through  which  you  saw  the  garden,  the  au- 
tumn flowers  all  aglow,  the  sun  setting  be- 
hind the  trees.  One  or  two  tall  pictures  of 
Dumbletons  who  had  once  lived  in  the  long 
drawing-room  and  walked  in  the  garden,  but 
who  no  longer  came  and  went,  hung  upon  the 
walls.  There  was  a  pleasant  perfume  of  hot- 
house flowers  and  burning  wood.  The  room 
was  hot,  be-chintzed,be-perfumed  ;  Horatia, 
dressed  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  was  sitting  by 
the  fire. 

She  got  up  to  welcome  the  doctor.  He 
thought  that  this  black- velvet  lady,  with  the 
glowing  window  behind  her,  was  like  a  pic- 
ture he  had  seen  somewhere  ;  or  had  he  read 
about  it  ?  or  had  he  dreamed  it  ?  Somehow, 
he  knew  she  was  going  to  say,  "  We  are  go- 
ing away;  good-by  !  "  And  Horatia  gave  him 
her  hand,  and  said, — 

"  0  Dr.  Rich  ! — I  am  so  sorry — my  aunt 
tells  me  we  are  going  away  !  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  wondering  a  little  at  this 
odd  realization ,  "  I  am  sorry  to  lose  my  pa- 
tient. Though,  in  truth,  I  had  meant  to  tell 
you  to-day  that  you  yourself  can  best  cure 
yourself.  All  you  want  is  regular  exercise 
and  living  and  occupation.  And  this  is  physic 
I  cannot  tell  the  chemist  to  put  up  in  a  bot- 
tle and  send  you." 

"  What  makes  you  think  I  want  occupa- 
tion? "  said  Horatia,  a  little  angry,  and  not 
over-pleased. 

"Don't  most  women?"  said  the  doctor, 
smiling.  "Don't  I  find  you  like  prisoners 
locked  up  between  four  walls,  with  all  sorts 
of  wretched  make-shift  employments,  to  pass 
away  time  ?  Why,  this  room  is  a  very  pretty 
prison,  but  a  great  deal  too  hot  to  be  a  whole- 
some one." 


"You  are  right;  I  am  a  prisoner,"  said 
Horatia,  in  her  velvet  gown  ;  "  but  I  assure 
you  I  work  very  hard."  The  doctor  looked 
doubtful.  "Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  do?" 
she  went  on.  "  This  is  not  the  first  time 
you  speak  in  this  way." 

"  It  is  an  old  observation  of  mine,"  Dr. 
Rich  said,  "  and  I  cannot  help  repeating,  that 
women  in  your  class  of  life  have  not  enough 
to  do." 

"  That  is  because  you  do  not  know  :  take 
my  life,  for  instance  ;  I  never  have  a  moment 
to  myself.  I  have  to  keep  up,  correspond, 
make  appointments,  dine,  drive,  drink  tea, 
with  three  or  four  hundred  people  all  as  busy 
and  over-tired  as  I  am.  I  go  out  to  dinner, 
to  a  party,  to  a  ball  almost  every  night  in  the 
season.  All  the  morning  I  shop  and  write 
letters  ;  all  the  afternoon  I  drive  about  here 
and  there,  and  drink  five  o'clock  tea.  1  am 
never  alone  ;  I  must  forever  be  talking,  doing, 
attending,  coming,  going.  Is  not  this  work 
for  ten  women  instead  of  one  poor,  unhappy, 
tired-out  creature  like  myself?  "  cried  she, 
strangely  excited. 

Dr.  Rich  was  a  soft-hearted  man,  espe- 
cially so  when  he  thought  of  Horatia,  and  he 
said,  kindly,  "  That  does,  indeed,  seem  a 
dreadful  life  to  me.  Can't  I  help  you  ?  Can't 
I  prescribe  some  more  rational  scheme  of  ex- 
istence I " 

"  No,  no  ;  nobody,  nothing  can  save  me," 
said  Miss  Berners.  "  I  am  utterly  jaded, 
battered,  wearied  out.  I  owe  everything  to 
my  aunt.  I  must  go  her  ways  and  lead  her 
life  ;  there  is  no  help  forme." 

"  But  you  might  J  perhaps,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, hesitating — "  perhaps — " 

"  No  !"  cried  Horatia,  with  someem9tion, 
"  I  shall  never  marry!  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  might  have 
been  ;  but  now — now  I  am  ashamed  to  look 
people  in  the  face  when  she  tries  to  ...  . 
What  dreadful  things  I  am  saying  ! — but  all 
the  same,  I  must  go  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  except  where  the 
weary  go  in  time.  Where — where — "  She 
finished  her  sentence  by  bursting  out  crying. 
She  was  ill  and  unnerved,  and  unlike  herself, 
so  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  her. 

Dr.  Rich  thought  so,  at  least.  He  went  up 
to  one  of  the  windows,  and,  pushing  aside  the 
flower-stand,  opened  it  wide,  and  looked  out 
into  the  garden.  Then  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  once  or  twice,  and  then  he  came 
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back  to  the  fire.  It  was  a  tall  old  chimney- 
piece,  round  which  the  Dumbletans  (the  mas- 
ters of  the  house)  had  assembled  for  two  cen- 
turies and  more.  A  lady  let  into  the  wall, 
with  a  pearl  necklace  and  powdered  hair, 
seemed  to  look  him  full  in  the  face,  and  nod 
her  head  onte  or  twice. 

Horatia  had  sunk  down  on  a  low  sort  of 
couch,  and  was  wiping  her  tears  away.  The 
fresh  gust  of  air  which  blew  in  through  the 
open  window  cheered  and  revived  her  more 
than  any  consoling  remarks  or  talking.  When 
she  had  wiped  her  tears,  she  looked  up,  and 
he  saw  all  the  lines  that  care  had  written  un- 
der these  dark  eyes,  and  he  was  suddenly 
filled  with  immense  sympathy,  pity,  liking. 
For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  and  then  he  made 
a  great  resolve,  and  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  I  think  I  could  help  you  if  you  would 
let  me.  Instead  of  being  a  straw  in  a  whirl- 
pool, how  would  you  like  to  come  and  stag- 
nate in  a  pond  ?  How  would  you  like  to  be  a 
country  doctor's  wife?  "  '* 

Horatia  blushed  up,  started  with  amaze- 
ment, and  then  leaned  back  among  her  cush- 
ions to  hide  her  agitation,  while  Dr.  Rich 
went  on  to  say,  with  extra  deliberation,  that 
social  difierences  had  never  impressed  him 
greatly — that  he  could  not  see  why  a  fine  lady 
should  not  take  a  turn  at  everyday  life  ;  for 
it  is  at  best  only  a  very  commonplace,  every- 
day life  that  I  have  to  offer  you,"  he  said, 
smiling. 

He  was  apt  to  be  a  little  didactic ;  but  he 
had  soon  finished  his  speech,  and  he  waited 
for  Horatia  to  begin  hers. 

"I  am  so  surprised,"  she  said,  trying  to 
speak  steadily.  "  I — 1  don't — you  don't 
know  me.  Dr.  Rich." 

The  doctor  answered,  still  at  his  ease,  that 
he  had  wished  to  marry  for  some  time  past, 
that  he  did  not  expect  that  his  sister,  who  had 
been  his  housekeeper,  would  remain  with  him 
always,  that  he  had  never  fancied  anybody  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
this  arrangement  might  make  them  both  more 
liappy  than  they  had  either  of  them  been  hith- 
erto. He  spoke  so  quietly  and  delibei-ately 
(it  was  his  way  when  he  was  excited)  that 
Horatia  never  guessed  that  this  was  an  ardent, 
loving  heart,  full  of  chivalrous  impulse,  of 
passionate  feeling  ;  a  treasure  which  he  was 
oflFering  her — that  this  homely  country  doctor 
was  as  much  her  superior  in  every  tender, 
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feminine  quality  as  in  manly  strength   and 
power  and  vigor. 

She  was  looking  at  him  intently  with 
flushed  cheeks.  She  saw  a  middle-sized,  thick- 
set man,  with  a  kind  face,  with  what  seemed 
to  her  trustworthy  and  keen  eyes,  instead  of 
sleepy  ones  like  her  own,  with  a  very  sweet 
voice,  whose  tones  she  seemed  to  hear  after 
he  had  ceased  speaking. 

She  pictured  to  herself  his  ivy-grown  house. 
She  had  once  driven  past  it  with  her  cousin, 
Mrs.  Dumbleton.  S-he  tried  to  imagine  the 
daily  round  of  life,  the  quiet  little  haven,  the 
silence  after  all  these  years  of  noise  and  racket, 
the  stillness  after  all  this  coming  and  going — 
one  good  friend  instead  of  a  hundred  more  or 
less  indiflPerent.  A  man  with  every  worldly 
advantage  would  not  have  tempted  her  so 
greatly  just  at  thut  moment.  She  thought  to 
herself  that  she  wished  she  had  the  courage 
to  say  "  yes." 

When  she  found  courage  at  last  to  speak 
at  all,  she  said — not  the  "  no  "  she  imagined 
she  was  going  to  say — but, "  I  can't — I  can't 
give  you  any  answer  now.  I  will  send — I 
will  write.  I  will  talk  to  them.  Please  go, 
before  they  come  in." 

So  Dr.  Rich  made  her  a  little  grave  bow, 
and  walked  away.  His  plebeian  breeding 
stood  him  in  good  service.  He  was  quite 
composed  and  quiet,  and  at  his  ease,  and  here 
she  was  trembling  and  agitated  and  scarcely 
able  to  control  herself.  When  he  was  gone 
she  went  up-stairs,  slowly  crossing  the  hall, 
and  passing  along  the  gallery  which  led  to  her 
room.  There  was  nobody  else  coming  or  go- 
ing ;  there  were  only  gathering  shadows  and 
shut  oaken  doors,  and  more  Dumbletons  hang- 
ing from 'the  walls,  and  windows  set  in  carved 
panels,  which  looked  out  over  the  country  and 
the  tree-tops,  and  the  sunset. 

She  stopped  and  looked  out.  She  saw  the 
high-road  gleaming  white  between  the  dark 
woods  on  either  side  ;  she  saw  a  horseman 
riding  away  ;  past  the  gate  and  the  haycock 
and  the  little  row  of  cottages  ;  past  the  break 
in  the  trees,  and  then  the  road  turned,  and 
she  could  see  him  no  longer.  She  looked  out 
for  some  ten  minutes,  without  much  heeding 
all  that  was  going  on.  Great  purple  clouds 
heaving  out  of  the  horizon,  blending  and 
breaking  ;  winds  rising  ;  leaves  fluttering  in 
the  evening  breeze ;  birds  wheeling  in  the 
air,  and  rooks  cawing  from  their  nests ;  the 
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great  Day  removing  in  glory,  and  speeding, 
away  in  solemn  state  to  other  countries  ;  the 
Night  arriving,  with  her  pompous,  shining 
train — all  these  great  changes  of  dynasties 
and  states  of  living  did  not  trouble  her  ;  only 
as  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  trees,  Ho- 
ratia  found,  to  her  great  surprise,  that  she 
had  almost  made  up  her  mind — that  what 
had  seemed  at  first  so  impossible,  and  so  little 
to  be  thought  of — that  what  had  appeared  to 
her  only  a  day  ago  unattainable,  and  far  be- 
yond her  reach,  was  hers  now,  if  she  had  but 
the  resolution  to  open  her  hand  and  to  take 
it — to  accept  that  tranquil  existence,  that 
calm  happiness,  which  she  had  told  herseW  a 
thousand,  thousand  times  was  never  to  be 
hers.  Suddenly  the  poor  battered  bark  had 
drifted  into  a  calm  little  haven ;  the  ocean 
was  roarins:  still  :  the  winds  and  the  waves 
beating  and  tossing  all  about ;  but  here,  shel- 
tered, protected,  safely  anchored,  she  might 
stay  if  she  would.  And  yes,  she  would  stay  : 
if  she  had  scarcely  the  courage  to  remain, 
she  had  still  less  to  face  the  ocean  again. 
She  would  stay,  come  what  might.  Perhaps 
Horatia  exaggerated  to  herself  the  past  storms 
and  troubles  of  her  life,  but  it  is  certain  (and 
80  she  kept  saying  to  herself)  that  at  two- 
and-thirty  she  was  old  enough  to  be  her  own 
mistress.  She  was  not  ungrateful  to  her 
aunt  for  years  of  kindness,  but  she  could 
surely  best  judge  for  herself.  And  so,  telling 
herself  that  she  was  not  ungrateful,  she  began 
to  wonder  how  she  could  send  a  note  to  the 
doctor ;  how  she  could  best  break  the  dread- 
ful news  to  Lady  Whiston,  who  was  her  aunt, 
to  Mrs.  Dumbleton  who  was  her  cousin  and 
Lady  Whiston's  daughter.  It  is  a  way  that 
people  have  ;  they  tell  themselves  that  they 
are  not  ungrateful,  and  they  go  and  do  the 
very  thing  which  does  not  prove  their  grati- 
tude. 

The  ladies  came  in  very  late,  and  went  to 
their  rooms  at  once  to  make  ready  for  dinner- 
Horatia,  who  had  dressed  with  nervous  haste, 
and  who  was  too  much  excited  to  be  still, 
went  wandering  up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room  in  her  white  dinner-dress,  trying  to  find 
words  and  courage  to  tell  them  of  what  had 
occurred. 

The  housemaids  came  in  to  put  the  room 
to  rights,  to  straighten  cushions  and  chairs, 
to  sweep  the  hearth,  and  make  up  the  fire. 
The  Dumbletons  were  chilly  people,  and  fires 
burned  on  their  hearth  almost  all  the  year 
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round.  Then  they  departed,  leaving  a  cheer- 
ful blaze  behind  them,  comfortable  furniture 
in  orderly  array,  lights  with  green  shades, 
paper  folded  on  the  table.  The  place  might 
have  looked  tranquil  and  homelike  enough 
but  for  the  restless  Horatia  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards.  She  hardly  noticed  Mr.  Dum- 
bleton, the  master  of  the  house,  who  came  in 
quietly  and  sank  down  in  a  big  chair,  and 
watched  her  as  she  flitted  to  and  fro.  This 
constant  coming  and  going  worried  him.  He 
was  a  good-looking,  kindly,  shrewd,  reserved 
young  man.  He  was  usually  silent,  but  he 
would  answer  if  he  was  spoken  to.  Some- 
times he  spoke  of  his  own  accord. 

To-night  he  spoke,  and  said,  "  What  is  the 
matter,  Horatia?  What  are  you  taking  all 
this  exercise  for?  "  and  Horatia  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  turned  round,  and  looked  at  him 
for  a  minute  without  speaking.  An  hour  ago 
her  mind  had  been  made  up,  and  now  again 
she  was  hesitating,  shrinking,  and  thinking 
that  she  had  almost  rather  change  her  mind 
than  tell  it,  it  seemed  so  terrible  a  task.  But 
here  was  an  opening.  Henry  Dumbleton 
was  good-natured,  perhaps  he  might  help 
her ;  at  all  events,  he  would  give  her  good 
advice.  She  stopped  short  in  her  walk,  stood 
straight  and  still  in  her  white  dress,  with  a 
drooping  head.  "  You  can  help  me,"  she 
said,  at  last  looking  up  ;  "I  am  trying  to  de- 
cide for  myself  for  once,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it." 

"You  surprise  me — and  so  you  actually 
don't  know  your  own  mind,"  said  Dumble- 
ton, smiling. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Horatia,  suddenly,  "would 
you  think  a  woman  foolish  who — suppose  you 
were  a  woman  Over  thirty,  Henry !  " 

"  I  shouldn't  own  to  it,"  says  Mr.  Dum- 
bleton. 

"  Henry,  listen  to  me,"  said  Horatia. 
"  Suppose  the  case  of  some  one  whose  life  is 
passing  on,  who  has  no  settled  home,  who  has 
not  known  for  years  and  years  the  blessing 
and  privilege  of  being  much  considered,  or 
much  loved.  Don't  think  me  heartless — 
Aunt  Car  has  been  kindness  itself— I  shall 
always,  always  be  grateful ;  but — " 

"  Aft  the  gratitude  in  the  world  would 
not  induce  me  to  live  with  her,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean,"  said  Dumbleton. 

"0  Henry!"  said  Horatia,  coming  and 
standing  in  front  of  him  ;  "  should  you  think 
very  badly  of  me  if,  if— can  anything  be  » 
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mesalliance  for  a  woman  in  my  position?  " 
The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
and  Dumbleton  saw  that  her  hands  were 
trembling.  I  think  it  was  for  this  foolish 
reason,  as  much  as  for  any  she  could  give 
him,  that  he  determined  to  help  her  through 
the  ordeal  if  he  could. 

"  Who  is  it?  "  he  asked,  a  little  alarmed 
as  to  what  the  answer  might  be. 

The  answer  came,  and  Horatia,  blushing, 
and  looking  twenty  again,  said,  "  Dr.  Rich." 

"So  that  is  what  he  came  for?"  says 
Henry,  opening  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  like  him?  "  implored  Horatia. 

"  1  think  Rich  is  a  capital  good  fellow," 
said  Dumbleton,  hesitating.  "  I  don't  think 
he  is  doing  a  very  wise  thing.  You  will  have 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  Ratia,  and  tuck  up 
your  sleeves,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but 
I  suppose  you  are  prepared?  " 

"  You  do  like  him?  "  said  Horatia.  "  0 
Henry,  I  think  you  are  very,  very  kind  !  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  one  single  person  to 
listen  to  me  so  patiently."  And  Horatia 
was,  in  truth,  a  little  surprised  that  Henry 
did  not  insist  more  upon  the  inequality  of  the 
match.  To  her,  brought  up  as  she  had  been, 
in  the  semi-fashionable  world,  the  difference 
seemed  greater  than  it  really  was.  She  seemed 
to  be  performing  some  heroic  feat ;  she  had  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  she  was  a  princess  step- 
ping down  from  her  throne  ;  that  her  resolu- 
tion did  her  extraordinary  credit ;  that  the 
favor  she  was  conferring  was  immense ;  that 
Dr.  Rich's  gratitude  must  be  at  least  equal 
to  her  condescension. 

And  now  I  must  confess  that  the  doctor 
only  spoke  a  truth  when  he  had  said  that  so- 
cial differences  did  not  greatly  impress  him. 
For  Horatia  herself  he  had  the  tenderest  re- 
gard and  admiration  ;  for  her  position  as  the 
niece  of  a  baroness,  and  the  cousin  of  one  or 
two  honorables,  he  did  not  greatly  care  ;  he 
might  have  thought  more  of  it  if  he  had 
been  more  in  the  world.  As  it  was,  the  sub- 
ject scarcely  occurred  to  him.  He  was  at 
that  moment  close  at  home,  ridin»  alono-  a 
dark  lane,  hedged  with  black-looking  trees, 
with  the  stars  coming  out  overhead  in  a  sky 
swept  by  drifting  clouds.  The  wind  was 
rising  and  shaking  the  branches,  but  the 
doctor  was  absorbed  as  he  rode  along,  and  as 
he  thought  with  tenderest  affection  of  the 
gracious  and  charming  and  beautiful  woman 


whom  he  had  enshrined  in  the  temple  of  his 
honest   heart.     It  was  for   herself  that  he 
loved  her,  and  not  for  her  surroundings.    He 
would  have  married  her  out  of  a  hovel  if  she 
had  happened  to  be  born  there ;  whereas  she, 
I  fear,  took  him  more  for  what  he  had  to 
give  her  than  for  what  he  was.     She  wanted 
to  marry  him,  not  because  he  was  upright 
and  tender  and  wise ;  not  because  she  told 
herself  she  could  hope  to  make  him  happy 
and  be  a  good  wife  to  him  ;  but  because  she 
told  herself  he  could  make  her  happy.     She 
was  by  way  of  giving  up  everything  for  him, 
but,  in  truth,  if  she  gave  anything  up,  it  was 
for  her  own  sake,  because  she  was  tired  of  it. 
Lady    Whiston    and   her  daughter  came 
down  as   the  dinner  was  announced.     Mr. 
Dumbleton  offered  his  arm  to  his  mother-in- 
law  ;  the  other  two  followed  across  the  hall. 
The  dinner-table  dazzled  them  for  a  moment 
with  its  lights  and  shining  silver  and  flowers, 
but  their  eyes  soon  became  accustomed,  and 
they  sat  down  and  took  their  places.     Lady 
Whiston  was  a  little  shrivelled-up  and  rather 
flighty  old  lady;  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  a  kind  lit- 
tle fat  woman,  who  chirped  and  chattered, 
and  responded  to  her  mother's  constant  flow 
of  talk.     Mr.  Dumbleton,  as  usual,  carved, 
and  did  not  mix  much  in  ^;he  conversation. 
Horatia  could  hardly  rouse  herself  to  attend 
to  what  was  going  on.     Why  are  people  al- 
ways expected  to  rouse  themselves  and   to 
talk  of  the  things  they  are  uot  thinking 
about? 

"  I  am  quite  worn  out,"  Lady  Whiston 
was  saying.  ' '  Henry,  you  know  how  far  from 
strong  I  am.  I  drove  to  town  this  morning. 
I  was  shopping  for  two  hours.  I  lunched  at 
the  De  Beauvilles's.  ,  There  I  met  Jane  Par- 
sons, who  insisted  upon  taking  me  all  over 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  from 
there  to  Marochetti's  studio.  We  then  went 
back  to  Chapel  Street,  and  paid  a  number  of 
visits.  We  got  to  Lady  Ferrars's  about  half- 
past  five,  and  had  only  time  to  drink  a  cup 
of  tea.  I  found  the  carriage  with  Augusta 
in  it  waiting  at  the  door.  Henry,  you  ought 
to  get  Lady  Jane  to  come  down  and  stay 
with  you.     There  is  no  one  like  her." 

Mr.  Dumbleton  smiled  rather  grimly,  and 
Mrs.  Dumbleton  hastily  changed  the  conver- 
sation, and  said, — 

*'  Well,  dear  Ratia,  what  have  you  been 
about  all  day?  " 
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Horatia  looked  at  her  plate,  Mr.  Dumble- 
ton  looked  at  Horatia. 

"Did  Dr.  Rich  call  again?."  said  La"dy 
Whiston. 

"  Yes,"  Horatia  said. 

"  Those  people  are  really  unconscionable !  " 
cried  the  old  lady.  "  Horatia,  I  hope  you 
made  him  understand  that  we  are  going 
away,  and  all  that,  and  shall  not  require  his 
attendance  any  more.  I  don't  know  what 
he  will  not  charge.  He  is  not  an  M.D., 
though  he  calls  himself  a  doctor.  Now  Mr. 
Bonsey,  a  married  man  with  a  large  family, 
never  asked  me  more  than  3s.  6d.  Those  sort 
of  people  must  be  kept  down." 

Horatia  was  blushing  pinker  and  pinker, 
Henry  Dumbleton  was  more  and  more  amused, 
and  so  a  queer  desultory  conversation  went 
on,  all  at  cross  purposes.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  fatality  in  the  way,  in  which  doctors 
kept  popping  up  with  every  course,  and  from 
under  every  dish-cover.  Dr.  Rich  and  Mr. 
Caton,  his  partner,  went  round  with  the  en- 
trees; with  the  roast  Mr.  Bonsey  was  served 
over  again,  and  all  the  London  physicians. 
And  then,  with  the  dessert,  arrived  a  series 
of  horrible  illnesses,  which  had  attacked  va- 
rious ladies  of  high  rank,  symptoms  following 
each  other  in  alarming  succession.  Horatia 
heard  nothing.  She  was  sitting  in  a  sort  of 
dream,  only  she  listened  when  they  spoke  of 
Dr.  Rich.  Was  it  indeed  fated?  Was  this 
new  unknown  world  opening  to  her  ?  Was 
she  an  alien  already,  doomed  to  go  away  and 
leave  them  all,  and  live  the  unknown  life  he 
had  offered  her  ?  It  seemed  unreal  and  shad- 
owy, like  the  night  all  round  about.  When 
the  ladies  got  up  from  table,  Horatia  fol- 
lowed. But  Dumbleton  got  up,  too,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  and  said,  "  I  will  tell 
ray  lady,"  in  an  undertone,  as  she  passed 
him. 

So  Horatia,  with  a  beating  heart,  stayed 
in  the  hall,  and  went  and  gazed  out  through 
the  glass  door  at  the  black  landscape,  at  the 
murky,  wind-blown  sky.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing, but  the  clouds  were  breaking  ;  the  cres- 
cent moon  rose  palely  and  faintly  from  behind 
the  black  trees  ;  the  veils  of  vapor  wreathed 
and  curled  in  the  sky ;  the  wind  blew  in  soft 
sudden  gusts  over  the  country,  and  across 
the  grass  and  the  fields.  A  lamp  was  burn- 
ing, hanging  from  the  pillars  in  the  hall.  It 
looked  like  a  sort  of  tempb,  and  Horatia  in 
her  white  robes  might  have  passed  for  a 


priestess,  looking  out  at  the  heavens  and  try- 
ing to  read  her  fate — her  fate,  which  other 
people,  after  all,  were  settling  and  arran^ino' 
at  their  fancy,  for  Lady  Whiston,  discom- 
posed, astonished,  indignant,  on  the  drawing- 
room  sofa,  was  condemning  her  to  live  her 
present  life  to  the  very  end  of  her  days.  Mr 
Dumbleton,  in  the  arm-chair,  was  mildly  but 
firmly  marrying  her  to  the  doctor.  Mrs. 
Dumbleton  was  sympathizing  with  her 
mother  and  husband  alternately,  and  Horatia 
herself,  who  had  most  at  stake,  waiting  out- 
side, was  watching  the  clouds  and  the  moon. 
At  last  Mr.  Dumbleton  got  up  with  a  yawn, 
and  sauntered  out  of  the  room.  He  came 
out  into  the  hall  with  the  lamp  and  the  flow- 
ers and  the  white-robed  lady  staring  out  at 
the  sky.     She  started  as  he  called  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  send  down  to  the  station," 
he  said.  "  The  man  can  take  a  note,  if  you 
like,  to  put  poor  Rich  out  of  suspense.  There 
is  a  pen  and  ink  in  my  room."  He  lit  a 
cigar  as  he  spoke,  and  went  out  and  stood  on 
the  wet  steps  under  the  portico.  And  Hora- 
tia, doing  as  he  told  her,  went  into  his  study. 
It  was  all  lighted  up,  for  Dumbleton  often  sat 
there  of  an  evening.  She  sat  down  at  his 
table,  and  slowly  took  up  a  pen,  and  then  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then 
wrote,  hardly  seeing  the  words  as  she  forme 
them,  hardly  knowing  what  she  said  : — 

"  You  must  help  me  to  bear  my  aunt's  dis- 
pleasure. I  have  determined  to  come  to  you 
— I  know  I  can  rely  upon  you. 

•  "Horatia." 

She  folded  up  the  piece  of  paper  and  sealed 
it,  and  came  out  again,  carrying  it  in  her 
hand.  Dumbleton,  who  was  still  waitinc 
outside,  talking  to  one  ot  his  grooms,  took  it 
without  asking  any  questions.  He  merely 
nodded ' '  thank  y ou , "  and  gave  it  to  the  man  : 
"  You  can  leave  this  at  the  doctor's  on  your 
way  ;  and  call  and  see  if  there  is  an  answer 
coming  back." 

And  then  Horatia  knew  that  the  die  was 
cast,  and  with  her  own  hand  she  had  sig-ned 
and  sealed  her  fate. 

Just  at  that  moment  Lady  Whiston  had 
succeeded,  during  her  son-in-law's  absence, 
in  completely  talking  round  her  daughter. 
"  We  can  leave  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after ; 
I  shall  not  see  Horatia  to-night,  I  am  too 
much  displeased.  She  must  give  up  this  ri- 
diculous scheme." 

It  was  twilight  when  the  tramp  of  the 
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horse's  hoofs  came  thudding  along  the  quiet, 
glimmering  lane  which  led  to  the  doctor's 
house.  Roberta,  the  doctor's  sister,  who  had 
grown  very  weary  of  a  long  tete-a-tete,  ran  out 
to  the  door  to  meet  her  brother,  and  Mr. 
Gaton  followed  more  leisurely.  As  James 
dismounted,  agitated,  wearied,  excited,  the 
kindly  welcome  seemed  inexpressibly  sooth- 
ing and  pleasant. 

'For  home  opened  its  wide  door  to  him,  he 
thought,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  Come  in  ;  here 
you  have  a  right  to  enter,  a  right  to  be  loved ; 
whatever  befalls  you  without,  come  in  ;  for- 
get your  anxiety,  your  suspense,  put  away 
your  fears  for  to-night.  Welcome,  wel- 
come !  "  Home  said  all  this  as  Berta  kissed 
him,  and  Caton  said, — 

"  I  say,  James  Rich,  you  ask  me  to  dinner 
at  six,  and  it  is  near  eight  before  you  come 
in." 

"I — I  couldn't  come;  I  was  detained," 
said  Dr.  Rich.     "  Order  dinner,  Berta." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  they  also  were  sit- 
tins  down  to  dinner,  at  a  table  with  roses, 
with  candles,  and  over-roasted  mutton  ;  with 
Betty  in  desultory  attendance  :  it  was  a  silent 
repast,  chill,  belated,  and  yet  pleasant  and 
friendly  enough .  « 

After  the  sun  had  set,  as  T  have  said,  the 
purple  clouds  turned  to  gray,  and  to  black, 
and  tiie  wreathing  mist  began  to  fall  down  in 
occasional  showers,  pattering  against  the  win- 
dow ;  a  great  misty  wall  of  darkness  seemed 
to  hide  London  and  all  its  lights.  Berta  could 
not  go  out  into  the  garden  for  her  evening 
B.troll,  and  she  had  to  return  into  the  dark- 
ling little  sitting-room  after  dinner,  while  the 
gentlemen  sat  over  their  wine. 

She  got  out  one  of  her  long  seams  to  sew, 
and  as  she  stitched  she  faintly  wondered  what 
was  to  be  the  end  of  these  silent  tete-a-tetes 
and  long  seams.  She  heard  their  voices  ris- 
ing and  mumbling  in  the  dining-room  ;  she 
could  distinguish  James's  soft  tones  from 
Caton's  harsh  ones  ;  she  asked  herself  whether 
it  was  possible  that  she  could  one  day  like  the 
harsh  voice  as  well  as  she  loved  the  other  ; 
she  broke  her  thread,  and  stitched — no,  never, 
never  ;  nobody  could  be  to  her  what  her 
brother  was.  Whom  else  did  she  want  ?  She 
would  live  for  him  always.  Only  that  morn- 
ing they  had  had  a  little  discussion  out  in  the 
garden — all  shining  then  with  sun  and  color, 
not  gray  and  eerie-like  as  now — about  poor 
Caton's  merits.    She  liked  him  and  she  didn't 


like  him  ;  she  almost  loved  him  when  he  was 
sad,  silent,  subdued;  she  almost  hated  him 
if,  finding  her  perchance  more  kind,  he  be- 
came gay,  confident,  talkative,  and  funny. 
Even  James  owned  sometimes  it  was  a  pity 
that  Caton  had  so  noisy  a  scorn  for  social  ob- 
servances. 

It  is  very  puzzling  to  defipe  the  extraordi- 
nary difierence,  so  small  and  yet  so  great, 
which  exists  between  a  number  of  people  liv- 
ing in  the  same  place,  talking  the  same 
tongue,  feeling  the  same  emotions.  There  are, 
let  us  say,  first,  the  great  people,  a  number 
of  whom  make  up  what  is  called  the  great 
world.  Then,  people  of  the  world  ;  then,  peo- 
ple out  of  the  world  ;  and,  lastly,  the  people 
— le  peuple,  properly  speaking.  Dr.  Rich  and 
his  sister  Roberta,  and  Mr.  Caton,  his  part- 
ner, were  people  out  of  the  world,  who  had 
been  very  happy  notwithstanding.  Horatia 
was  a  small  person  of  the  world,  who  had  been 
very  unhappy  in  it,  and  yet  who  had  learned 
unconsciously  certain  ways  and  habits  there, 
which  made  her  unlike  Roberta,  and  superior 
to  her  as  far  as  mere  outward  manner  was 
concerned.  As  for  the  doctor,  he  was  forty 
years  old  and  more.  He  had  been  a  surgeon 
on  board  ship ;  he  had  been  to  India  and  back  ; 
he  had  knocked  about  for  fifteen  years  ;  he 
had  been  at  Death's  dcror  once  or  twice  (the 
last  time  was  when  he  nearly  died  of  small- 
pux,  before  Roberta  came  to  live  w'th  him. 
Some  one,  to  whom  she  was  not  as  gmteful  as 
she  might  have  been, -had  nursed  him  through 
it  all).  If  years  and  experience  ;  if  rubbing 
up  against  people  of  every  degree,  from  sav- 
ages without  any  clothes  at  all,  to  lords  and 
ladies  in  silken  gear  ;  if  a  good  heart,  if  good 
wit,  and  good  education  do  not  make  a  gen- 
tleman after  twoscore  years,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  will.  Poor  Caton  had  not  enjoyed  all 
these  advantages — only  the  good  heart  was 
his. 

If  Berta  had  declared  that  she  fancied  him, 
very  likely  her  brother  might  have  regretted 
her  fancy,  and  thought  she  was  throwing 
herself  away ;  as  she  seemed  to  care  little 
for  him, — on  the  contrary,  shook  her  head, 
laughed,  blushed,  would  have  nothing  to  say 
when  she  saw  him, — James,  out  of  some 
strange  contradiction,  had  all  the  more  sym- 
pathy for  Caton  because  his  sister  showed  so 
little  ;  asked  him  to  the  house,  praised  him 
continually,  and  told  Berta  at  last  that  she 
was  fine  and  foolish  not  to  be  able  to  appre- 
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ciate  a  kind  and  honorable  man  when  he  came 
in  her  way. 

*'  r  may  be  foolish,  James ;  you  know  I  am 
not  fine — I  hate  fine  ladies,"  said  Berta,  with 
whom  it  was  a  sore  subject. 

They  had  just  done  breakfast,  the  doctor  had 
come  out  for  a  morning  stroll  with  the  Times 
and  his  cigar,  Berta  walked  beside  him  with 
a  basketful  of  roses.  The  garden  was  on  a 
elope — a  long,  narrow,  and  somewhat  neg- 
lected strip,  with  grass,  with  rose-beds,  with 
elm-trees,  with  all  London  and  its  domes  and 
towers  for  a  background.  There  lay  the  city 
in  the  valley  stretching  farther  and  farther 
away  beyond  the  morning  mist.  Long  lines 
of  railway  viaducts  and  arches,  lonely  church 
spires,  domiciles  nestling  amidst  trees,  chink- 
ing workshops,  fields,  roads,  and  gardens, 
children's  voices  shouting,  cattle  lowing, 
sheep,  and  the  sound  of  cocks  and  hens — all 
this  life  lay  between  the  doctor's  quiet  gar- 
den and  the  great  misty  city.  A  great  silent 
city  it  seemed  to  be,  as  it  glistened  in  the  gen- 
tle morning  rays ;  for  its  roar  could  scarcely 
reach  the  two  standing  on  their  distant  hill- 
top. Every  now  and  then  came  the  shrill 
whistle  of  a  train  dashing  across  the  land- 
scape and  gone  in  a  moment ;  only  a  little 
smoke  remained  curling,  drifting,  breaking, 
shining  with  sunlight^  vanishing  away.  All 
the  roses  were  smelling  sweet  and  were  heavy 
with  drops  of  dew,  all  the  birds  in  the  trees 
were  chirping  and  fluttering,  and  Berta,  in 
her  pink  cotton  dress,  fresh,  slim,  and  smil- 
ing, looked  up  into  her  brother's  face,  and 
said, — 

"You  know  I  am  not  fine — I  hate  fine 
ladies." 

Dr.  James  winced,  and  puflfed  his  cigar. 

"  They  have  never  done  you  any  harm. 
Why  should  you  hate  people  you  know  noth- 
ing about  ?  "  said  her  brother. 

Roberta  looked  up  a  little  surprised,  a  lit- 
tle hurt ;  she  could  not  understand  how  it 
was  possible  that  James  should  speak  in  such 
a  tone.  "  They  have  never  done  me  any  real 
harm,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  not  quite  her 
own.  "  They  have  made  me  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Berta,"  said  James, 
hastily  turning  away  ;  "  that  was  your  fault, 
not  theirs.  I  can't  talk  to  you  now  ;  order 
a  good  dinner,  at  all  events,  for  poor  Caton  is 
coming,  and  don't  starve  him  and  snub  him 
too."     And  he  walked  across  the  lawn,  at 
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the  glass  door,  and  Berta  heard  the  hall-door 
shut  with  a  bang  as  he  rode  off  to  his  fate. 

Roberta  was  a  born  housewife,  a  domestic 
woman  ;  she  was  gentle  and  deliberate  ;  she 
was  placid  and  happy ;  she  was  contented 
with  small  interests.  A  calm  summer's  even- 
ing, a  kind  word  from  James,  a  novel  some- 
times, a  friend  to  talk  to,  an  occasional  jaunt 
to  London — these  were  her  chiefest  pleasures. 
Her  troubles  lay  in  her  storeroom,  her  kitchen, 
in  the  meshes  of  her  needlework,  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor  people  round  about,  and  now 
and  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  occasional 
and  frightful  ordeals  gone  through  at  her 
brother's  desire,  when  she  called  at  Dumble- 
ton  House,  and  such  like  ogres'  castles,  once 
in  six  months.  Berta's  thoughts  were  all  of 
objects,  of  things  almost  always  the  most 
pleasant  and  the  most  simple.  She  had  no 
mental  experience  in  particular :  crises  of 
morbid  dissatisfaction  were  undreamed  of  by 
her ;  hankerings  after  what  she  could  not  get, 
aspirations  after  other  duties  than  the  simple 
ones  which  fell  to  her  share,  passionate  self- 
reproach  and  abasement,  fervent  resolutions, 
presently  to  be  forgotten — all  these  things 
were  unknown,  unrealized,  unimagined  by  the 
girl,  as  she  came  and  went  about  her  little 
busy  domain,  while  Horatia  was  fuming, 
fussing,  railing  at  herself  and  her  cruel  fate 
elsewhere. 

Berta  was  not  clever.  She  had  not  half 
Miss  Berners's  powers  ;  she  performed  her 
simple  duties  simply,  and  without  an  effort. 
Horatia  did  not  always  do  ^her  duty,  but 
sometimes  she  went  through  prodigies  of  self- 
reproach,  control,  denial,  culture,  inspection, 
condemnation,  or  whatever  it  might  happen 
to  be. 

Roberta's  life  was  a  tranquil  progress  from 
one  day  to  another.  Her  steps  paced  across 
the  grass-plot,  tarried  at  every  rose-tree  in 
turn ,  led  her  along  the  walks  to  her  favorite 
seat  in  the  arbor,  into  the  house  again,  mov- 
ing from  one  room  to  another,  arranging, 
straightening,  ordering. 

And  so  at  six  o'clock  Berta  had  put  out 
some  of  her  roses  upon  the  dinner-table, 
dressed  herself  in  her  muslin  dress,  looked 
into  the  kitchen  to  see  that  all  was  satisfac- 
tory. At  five  minutes  past  six  Mr.  Caton 
arrived,  and  found  Berta  sitting  in  the  win- 
dow at  work. 

As  the  time  went  by  they  both  began  to 
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think  that  James  would  never  come  back. 
Oaton  did  not  like  to  say  what  was  in  his 
mind  when  she  told  him  that  James  was  at 
Dumbleton  House,  she  was  so  perfectly  un- 
conscious. What  was  the  use  of  setting  her 
against  the  inevitable  fate ;  Her  brother 
could  best  tell  her  if  anything  was  to  be  told. 

Only  that  morning,  with  the  strange  knowl- 
edge of  another  person's  feelings  which  we  all 
possess,  Caton  had  known  more  than  Berta, 
or  Dr.  Rich,  or  Horatia  ;  but  meanwhile  the 
day  had  sped  on  its  course,  causes  had  pro- 
duced effects,  one  destiny  had  evolved  out  of 
another,  the  world  rolled  into  the  appointed 
space  in  the  firmament,  and,  after  ceaselessly 
travelling  hither  and  thither  upon  its  face  for 
forty  years  and  more,  Dr.  Rich  rode  up  that 
afternoon  as  usual  to  the  door  of  Dumbleton 
House,  came  up  the  sweep  along  which  the 
lilacs  were  beginning  to  scatter  their  leaves, 
and  asked  if  Miss  Berncrs  was  at  home? 

And  now  the  eventful  daj^  has  set ;  Berta  is 
sewing  at  her  seam.  The  night  is  come,  and 
it  is  raining  sudden  showers  ;  some  one  passes 
the  window  through  the  rain  ;  there  is  a  ring 
at  the  bell,  a  brief  colloquy,  and  Betty  comes 
in  with  a  letter  which  she  puts  upon  the  ta- 
ble. Berta,  busy  speculating,  wondering  to 
find  herself  so  silly, — she  always  counted  silli- 
ness and  sentiment  together, — with  an  effort 
turns  her  well-regulated  little  mind  from  a 
dim,  involuntary  mystic  dream,  and  wakes 
up  to  every  day. 

It  was  time  to  make  the  tea,  to  fold  up  her 
work.  Should  she  be  able  to  find  her  way  in 
the  dark  to  the  cupboard  upon  the  landing  ? 
Poor  little  Roberta,  she  did  not  guess  what 
was  at  hand,  and  in  what  manner  she  would 
find  her  way  there.  For  she  looked  up  with 
a  smile  when  the  door  opened,  and  James 
and  Caton  came  in. 

Caton  glanced  at  the  table  and  the  letter 
lying  there,  and  then  walked  across  and  sat 
down  beside  Berta,  and  began  to  tell  her  that 
he  and  her  brother  had  been  having  a  discus- 
sion, and  meanwhile  James  took  up  the  let- 
ter, a  candle,  and  walked  away  out  of  the  room . 

About  five  minutes  passed,  and  then  Berta 
heard  his  voice  calling,  "Roberta!"  She 
ran  out  to  him. 

He  was  standing  in  the  study,  with  the  let- 
ter still  in  his  hand  ;  he  looked  bright,  round- 
eyed,  strange,  unlike  himself.  '*  Berta,"  he 
said,  "  something  has  made  me  very  happy," 
and  be  put  out  his  hand. 


She  looked  up,  with  her  sweet  anxious  face 
wondering,  as  she  took  it.  "  Some  one  has 
promised  to  be  your  sister,  whom  you  must 
love  for  my  sake,"  he  went  on,  smiling.  He 
did  not  see  that  Berta  was  trembling  and 
quaking,  as  she  gasped, "  Who  is  it,  James  ?  " 

"  You  know  bier,  dear.  You  have  seen  her 
at  Mrs.  Dumbleton's,"  the  doctor  went  on. 
"  You  must  love  her,  and  help  me  to  make 
her  happy." 

Berta 's  grasp  loosened,  and  her  heart  sank 
with  dismay.  She  had  seen  a  beautiful  fash- 
ionable lady  at  Mrs.  Dumbleton's,  who  had 
made  her  feel  all  elbows  when  she  talked  to 
her  ;  a  fine  lady — did  not  she  hate  fine  ladies? 
— a  terrible  alarming  London  beauty.  What 
had  he  done-^what  foolish  thing  had  he 
done?  She  was  clinging  to  her  brother 
acain,  with  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"Oh,  how  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  !  oh, 
how  I  hope  she  will  make  you  happy  !  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  Why  have  you  never 
said  a  word  ?  ' ' 

"  1  only  made  up  my  mind  and  spoke  to 
her  this  afternoon,"  said  her  brother,  pulling 
her  gently  away.  "  I  have  only  had  her  an- 
swer this  moment." 

Berta  looked  at  him  once  again,  with  her 
fond,  doubting  eyes.  She  felt  somehow  as  if 
it  was  the  last  time,  and  as  if  Horatia 's  hus- 
band would  not  be  the  same  man  as  her 
brother  James.  And  then  she  went  gently 
out  of  the  room,  still  carrying  her  work,  for 
she  felt  that  tears  were  coming  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  did  not  want  him  to  see  them.  She 
turned  and  went  up-stairs,  and  then,  walk- 
ing along  the  familiar  dark  passage,  she  felt 
for  the  key,  and  opened  the  great  cupboard 
door,  and  put  down  her  work  upon  the  shelf 
with  the  lavender.  Only  as  she  did  so,  sud- 
denly a  great  sorrowful  pang  came  over  her, 
and,  with  a  choking  sob,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  the  shelf,  feeling  all  alone  in  the  dark, 
with  her  bitter,  bitter  grief.  She  had  not 
thought,  as  she  sat  below  sewing  her  seam, 
in  what  a  sad  fashion  it  was  fated  she  should 
put  it  away.  After  this  night,  Roberta  could 
never  shiell  lavender  without  thinking  of 
darkness  and  trouble.  The  rain  had  ceased 
by  this  time,  and,  as  the  clouds  broke,  a  faint, 
pale  moonlight  came  creeping  coldly  along 
the  passage. 

While  Berta  was  crying  in  the  cupboard, 
Horatia  was  sitting  with  her  cousin,  Mrs- 
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Dumbleton,  and  saying,  "  Augusta ^  you  must 
stand  by  me  and  help  me.  I  assure  you  I 
fhall  be  happy.  You  know  I  have  always 
wished  for  a  quiet  country  life,  and  hoped  to 
marry  a  clergyman." 

"  But  you  have  not  always  wished  to  marry 
a  country  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Dumbleton. 

"  He  will  do  quite  as  well,"  said  Horatia, 
eagerly.  "I  shall  occupy  myself  with  the 
poor  people,  with  the  schools.  I  shall  escape 
from  the  hateful  monotonous  round  of  dismal 
gayety." 

"  But  this  will  be  still  more  dull  in  a  little 
while,"  said  Mrs.  Dumbleton. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Berners,  decisively  ;  "  be- 
cause it  is  a  natural  and  wholesome  exist- 
ence ;  the  other  is  unnatural  and  morbid  and 
exhausting.  Augusta,  you  must  help  me, 
and  persuade  Aunt  Car  to  forgive  me.  For 
it  is  too  late  to  prevent  it  any  more,  and — 
and — Henry  sent  off  a  note  when  the  groom 
went  to  the  station." 

"  Is  it  all  settled?"  cried  Mrs.  Dumble- 
ton, very  much  relieved.  She  was  always 
delighted  when  people  decided  things  without 
her.  "Then,  of  course,  mamma  must  for- 
give you  ;  "  and  the  good-natured  little  wo- 
man went  off,  and  knocked  at  Lady  Whiston's 
door,  and  there  was  a  great  long,  long  con- 
ference, and  at  last  Horatia  was  summoned. 
And  when  she  came  out  she  was  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, but  triumphant.  She  and  Mrs. 
Dumbleton  had  talked  over  the  old  lady  be- 
tween them.  "  Of  course,  you  are  going  to 
do  exactly  as  you  like,"  says  Lady  Whiston, 
*'  but  I  suppose  you  know  you  have  forfeited 
your  place  in  society,  I  shall  come  and  see 
you  now  and  then,  when  I  am  not  too  busy. 
My  consent  is  all  nonsense.  I  must  say  I  had 
hoped  differently." 

"  But  you  will  forgive  her  in  time,  mam- 
ma? "  pleaded  Augusta. 

"  I  cannot  discharge  Mr.  Bonsey,  if  that 
is  what  she  wants.  Horatia  !  what  could  you 
want  when  you  made  this  ridiculous  arrange- 
ment?" 

"  Good-night,  dearest,  kindest  Aunt  Car," 
said  Horatia,  suddenly,  clasping  the  little  old 
woman  in  her  arms.  "  I  can't  tell  you  what 
I  wanted,  but  I  must  keep  to  my  decision. 
Good-night,  Augusta." 

What  had  she  desired?  Happiness,  rest, 
quiet,  a  tranquil  home,  sympathy  :  and  now 
all  this  was  hers  at  last.  She  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  glowing  cheeks  in  the  glass.    She  could 


hardly  believe  that  bright  and  brilliant  face 
was  her  own  —her  own  old  face,  whose  wan 
glances  had  'Jiet  her  for  so  many  years. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  day  I  have 
been  describing,  Mrs.  Dumbleton's  little  car- 
riage was  travelling  along  the  road  which 
leads  from  Dumbleton  to  Wandsworth  ;  Au- 
gusta was  driving  the  ponies,  and  Horatia 
was  going  in  state  to  visit  her  new  domin- 
ions. .They  roll  on  across  the  country  roads 
and  lanes  and  commons,  through  the  west- 
ern sunshine,  through  the  warm  sweet  air, 
with  a  great  dazzling  vault  overhead,  a  shin- 
ing world  all  round  about  them.  Horatia 
leans  back,  too  languid,  too  happy,  too  ex- 
cited to  talk.  She  lazily  watches  the  crisp 
shadows  that  advance  alongside — the  nodding 
heads  of  the  ponies,  the  trees  and  houses  in 
the  distance,  the  children  and  wayfarers  who 
look  up  to  see  them  pass.  It  is  like  a  fairy 
tale,  Horatia  thinks — a  princess  driving  along 
the  road.  And.what  will  be  the  end  of  the 
story?  They  come  to  a  cross-road  at  last, 
and  then  Augusta  turns  the  ponies'  heads, 
and  they  trot  up  a  lane  full  of  flickering 
shadow  and  sunshine.  They  stop  suddenly 
at  an  iron  gate  in  front  of  a  Queen  Anne 
brick  house,  with  all  the  windows  open,  and 
growing  ivy  wreaths.  And  Horatia,  with  a 
start,  says  to  herself,  "  So  this  is  m}^  home ;  " 
while  Augusta  points  and  says,  "  Here  we 
are  ;  doesn't  it  look  nice?  " 

Behind  the  iron  gate  is  a  little  garden,  full 
of  red  and  blue,  margarites  and  geraniums  ; 
then  three  worn  steps  lead  to  the  door  with 
the  old-fashioned  cornice,  over  which  a  rose- 
tree  is  nailed.  When  Betty  opened  the  door, 
they  could  see  into  the  passage,  and  into  the 
garden  beyond,  green  and  sunlight  there  as 
here  in  the  lane. 

Dr.  Rich  was  not  at  home  ;  Miss  Rich  was 
in  the  garden.  Betty  proposed  to  go  and  tell 
her  ;  but  Horatia  quickly  said,  "  No  we  will 
go  to  her." 

So  the  ladies  got  down.  As  Horatia  crossed 
the  threshold,  she  suddenly  thought,  with  a 
thrill,  how  this  was  her  new  life,  her  future 
into  which  she  was  stepping.  It  had  all  lain 
concealed  behind  the  door  but  a  moment  ago, 
and  now  it  was  revealed  to  her.  It  had  be- 
gun from  that  minute  when  Betty  admitted 
the  strangers.  The  ladies  swept  through  the 
little  hall  in  their  silk  gowns,  glanced  with 
interest  at  the  doctor's  hats  hanging  upon 
their  hooks,  peeped  into  the  little  sitting- 
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rooms  on  either  side  :  the  drawing-l'oom  with 
the  horsehair  sofa  and  mahogany  chairs,  the 
cottage  piano,  the  worsted  works  of  art,  the 
three  choristers  hanging  up  on  the  wall, 
funny  old  china  cups  and  bowls  on  the 
chimney,  a  check  table-cloth,  some  flowers 
in  a  vulgar  little  vase  on  the  table,  a  folding- 
door  half  open  into  an  inner  room. 

' '  Is  that  another  drawing-room  ?  ' '  Hora- 
tia  asked. 

"It  aint  used  much,"  says  Betty.  "It 
'ave  been  Miss  Rich's  playroom.  She  does 
the  linen  there  now,  and  keeps  the  preserves 
and  groceries." 

Horatia  peeped  in.  There  was  no  carpet ; 
there  was  a  wooden  press  ;  there  was  a  glass 
door  leading  into  the  garden.  It  was  not 
much  of  a  place ;  but  she  thought  how  she 
would  have  chintz  curtains,  tripod  tables, 
gilt  gimcracks ;  and  how  pretty  she  could 
make  it !  Mrs.  Dumbleton  was  quite  enthu- 
siastic. 

"  These  are  very  nice  rooms,  Horatia,  all 
except  the  furniture ;  with  a  few  alterations, 
they  might  be  made  quite  pretty." 

But  she  was  so  used  to  her  own  trim  lawns 
and  hothouses  that  she  could  find  no  praise 
for  the  garden,  not  even  for  the  wide  expanse 
beyond  it. 

"What  a  view!"  said  Augusta.  "Do 
you  know,  Ratia,  I  think  it  almost  too,  too 
beautiful !  " 

"  I  like  something  smaller — something  that 
it  is  no  trouble  to  admire,"  said  Horatia, 
drawing  a  deep  breath.  « 

"It  is  a  pity  the  garden  is  so  neglected," 
Augusta  went  on,  looking  up  and  down,  and 
round  about.  Cabbages  and  roses  were  grow- 
ing in  friendly  confusion,  honeysuckle  strag- 
gled up  the  old  brick  walls  ;  parsley,  mint, 
saffron,  herbs  of  every  sort,  grew  along  the 
beds.  Joe,  the  odd  man,  kept  it  in  a  certain 
trim  ;  and  the  doctor  sometimes  ordered  in  a 
barrowful  of  flowers.  It  was  not  much  of  a 
place.  Three  straight  walks  led  up  to  the 
low  ivy  wall  at  the  end,  where  a  little  arbor 
had  been  put  up,  and  where  the  ivy,  and 
spiders'- webs,  and  honeysuckle,  and  various 
pretty  creeping  plants,  tangled  and  sprouted 
and  hung  luxuriantly,  as  you  see  them  at  the 
end  of  a  long  summer.  The  entertainment  is 
nearly  over,  and  they  lavishly  fling  out  all 
their  treasures,  their  garlands,  their  sweet- 
ness. 

Under  this  pleasant,  triumphal,  autumnal 


arch,  Berta,  in  a  broad  hat  and  blue  ribbons, 
was  sitting  with  a  novel ;  and  looking  up  as 
she  heard  steps,  she  saw  a  tall  woman  coming 
towards  her  with  a  long  silk  trailing  gown 
which  swept  the  mint  and  parsley  borders, 
and  then  she  guessed  in  a  moment  that  this 
was  the  future  mistress  of  the  little  domain. 
What  a  beautiful  lady  !  The  heroine  of  the 
novel  she  had  just  been  reading  was  not  to 
be  compared  to  her.  What  dark  eyes  !  what 
bright  glowing  cheeks !  what  a  charming 
smile  ! 

Roberta,  who  had  only  seen  her  once  be- 
fore, and  who  had  thought  her  very  alarming, 
and  said  herself  that  she  bated  fine  ladies, 
was  vanquished  utterly  for  a  moment.  No 
wonder  James  was  in  love  with  this  gracious 
creature,  who  was  ready  to  give  up  all  her 
state  for  him.     She  jumped  up  to  meet  her. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  my  new  home,"  said 
Horatia,  holding  out  her  hand  in  a  royal  sort 
of  way. 

And  Berta,  blushing,  took  it  timidly,  and 
said, — 

"  James  told  me.  How  I  hope  you  will 
both  be  happy  !     Isn't  it  a  dear  old  house?" 

The  old  cistern  at  the  back,  the  familiar 
chimney-stacks,  the  odd  windows,  the  water- 
spout with  the  bird's  nest,  the  v^'orn  steps 
where  she  had  played  when  she  was  a  child, 
the  mouldy  little  arbor,  had  all  dear  old 
charms  for  Roberta,  which  naturally  enough 
Horatia  could  not  appreciate. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  more  for  the  sake  of  your 
brother,  than  for  the  merits  of  the  house,  that 
I  mean  to  come  and  live  here,"  said  Horatia, 
smiling.  "  I  want  you  to  show  me  over  the 
house,  and  to  give  us  some  tea.  We  came  on 
purpose,  when  we  thought  he  would  be  out. 
I  think  you  know  Mrs.  Dumbleton." 

"  We  peeped  into  your  store-room  as  we 
came  along,"  said  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  shaking 
hands,  "  and  we  want  to  see  some  more.  I 
see  you  do  not  care  much  for  your  garden." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you,"  contin- 
ued Horatia  ;  "  but  we  meant  to  come  in  any- 
how." 

Roberta  was  rather  bewildered  by  all  this 
conversation,  but  most  of  all  by  the  demand 
for  tea.  Betty  was  apt  to  be  iil-tempered  if 
anything  was  expected  that  did  not  come  nat- 
urally in  the  course  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  She  began  to  feel  as  if  her  future 
sister-in-law  was  a  fine  lady  again.  Her  heari; 
sank  within  her.    What  had  James  done? 
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What  foolish  thing  had  he  done  ?  However, 
she  put  the  doubt  away,  and  Baid,  smiling, 
that  she  would  be  delighted  to  show  them 
everything.  There  was  not  much  to  see. 
She  pointed  out  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Abbey, 
and  the  Tower,  and  the  new  railway  bridge 
close  at  hand  :  and  then  tripped  back  into 
the  house  before  them,  opened  doors,  showed 
them  the  surgery,  the  study,  the  drawing- 
room  over  again,  the  dining-room  (there  were 
some  old  carved  chairs  in  the  dining-room 
the  ladies  were  pleased  to  approve  of)  ;  she 
pointed  out  the  convenient  cupboards,  but  she 
felt  a  little  awkward  and  sad  as  she  led  them 
here  and  there  ;  she  could  not  help  feeling 
that  their  praises  and  dispraises  were  alike 
distasteful  to  her. 

"  What  an  old-fashioned  paper  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Dumbleton.  "  Horatia,  you  ought  to 
have  white  and  gold,  and  matting  on  the  floor, 
with  Persian  rugs.  Yes  ;  and  we  must  do  up 
this  room." 

*'  What  a  funny,  dismal,  little  room,"  said 
Horatia,  stepping  in,  and  indeed  almost  en- 
tirely filling  it  with  her  voluminous  skirts. 

They  had  turned  poor  Roberta's  storeroom 
into  a  boudoir ;  they  had  built  a  bow-win- 
dow ;  they  had  sacrificed  all  the  dear  old  chairs 
and  tables,  and  now  this  was  James's  study 
that  they  were  invading.  It  was  very  hard 
to  bear.  Berta  only  came  in  on  great  occa- 
sions— when  she  wanted  money,  when  she  said 
good-by,  and  when  she  dusted  his  books.  It 
seemed  almost  sacred  to  l>er,  and  Betty  the 
clumsy  was  never  allowed  to  dust  or  to 
touch  James's  possessions.  There  was  a  little 
inner  closet  with  a  window  where  her  brother 
used  to  let  her  sit  when  she  was  a  child,  as  a 
great,  great  treat,  while  he  was  at  w^ork.  In 
the  looking-glass  over  the  chimney,  she  had 
in  former  years,  standing  on  tip-toe,  looked 
at  herself  with  a  sort  of  guilty  feeling  of  pro- 
fanation ;  and  now,  instead  of  Roberta's  de- 
mure, respectful  peeping  face,  it  reflected  two 
flounced  ladies  poking  about,  staring  at  the 
shabby  old  furniture,  turning  over  the  books, 
talking  and  laughing. 

"  What  a  bachelor's  house  it  is,"  said  Ho- 
ratia to  Berta,  without  a  notion  of  the  wounds 
she  and  good-natured  little  INIrs.  Dumbleton, 
who  would  not  wilfully  have  pained  any  liv- 
ing creature,  were  inflicting  ;  but  women  of 
thirty  and  upwardsiiave  a  knack  of  snubbing 
and  ruffling  very  young  girls,  and  Berta  was 
very  young  for  twenty  summers.     She  slipped 


away  to  the  kitchen  to  order  the  tea,  and  to 
recover  her  temper.  "  Please,  Betty,  put  it 
out  in  the  dining-room  ;  Dr.  Rich  would  par- 
ticularly wish  it  if  he  were  at  home,"  Berta 
said. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  fust  time  /  ever  heard 
of  tea  before  dinner  !  "  says  Betty,  with  a 
bang  of  the  tray  upon  the  table  ;  and  Berta 
fled  at  the  sound,  and  came  back  to  find  her 
guests  up-etairs  on  the  bedroom  landing, 
opening  doors,  and  talking  and  lauding  still. 

"  That  is  my  brother's  room — that  is  the 
spare  room,"  Berta  said.  , 

"  This  one  would  make  a  nice  boudoir," 
chirped  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  thoughtlessly,  look- 
ing into  a  pleasant  chamber  full  of  western 
sun-rays,  with  a  window  full  of  flowers. 

"  That  is  my  room,"  said  Berta,  shortly, 
blushing  up  :  "it  has  always  been  mine  ever 
since  I  can  remember." 

"  How  pretty  you  have  made  it !  "  said  Ho- 
ratia, who  saw  that  she  was  vexed.  "  Shall 
we  go  down  again  ?  " 

Berta  made  way  for  them  to  pass,  and  they 
sallied  down  into  the  drawing-room  again. 

But  no  tea  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  so  at  Ber- 
ta's  request  they  went  across  the  passage  once 
more  into  the  dining-room,  and  sure  enough 
there  it  was.  Betty  had  not  vouchsafed  a 
cloth,  but  had  put  out  three  cups  on  the  red 
table-cover,  three  very  small  old-fashioned 
willow-patterned  plates,  knives  ?ind  forks,  a 
dish  of  thick  bread  and  scraped  butter,  a  plate 
of  hard  biscuits,  a  teapot,  and  a  glass  milk- 
jug.  Thi^e  chairs  were  set,  at  which  they 
took  their  places  ;  and  while  Berta  was  busy 
pouring  out  the  tea,  Betty  arrived  with  a 
huge  black  kitchen  kettle  to  fill  up  the  pot. 

"  Shall  you  want  any  more  bread  and  but- 
ter cut,  Miss  Roberta?  "  she  said  ;  and  poor 
Berta  could  not  help  seeing  that  Mrs.  Dum- 
bleton and  Horatia  glanced  at  each  other, 
somewhat  amused.  They  did  not  hear  Ber- 
ta's  sigh  as  she  sent  Betty  away.  Berta 
sighed  indeed,  but  then  she  forced  herself  to 
smile  ;  and  when  James  Rich  rode  up,  a  min- 
ute or  two  later,  he  came  in  to  find  a  dream 
of  old,  old  days  realized  at  last — a  little  happy 
family  group  in  the  old  house,  a  beautiful 
woman  looking  up  with  bright  gladness  to 
greet  him ;  Berta,  evidently  happy  too,  al- 
ready adopted  as  a  sister.  He  had  not 
thought  as  he  came  slowly  along  the  lane  that 
it  was  to  this  that  he  was  coming.  He  was 
touched  to  be  able  at  last  to  welcome  Hora- 
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tia  under  his  roof  ;  and  as  he  glanced  at  her 
beautiful  face,  as  he  realized  the  charm  of  her 
refinement,  her  soft  breeding,  he  asked  him- 
self more  than  once  if  that  was  indeed  his 
wife  ?  His  welcome  was  charming,  his  tender 
kindness  melted  and  delighted  Horatia,  who 
had  not  experienced  overmuch  in  her  life. 
She  was  grateful,  gentle  and  happy  and  cor- 
dial. When  they  drove  off,  the  doctor  was 
standing  at  the  gate,  as  happy  and  as  certain 
of  coming  happiness  as  she  was  herself. 

I  wonder  would  it  have  been  different  if  Dr. 
Rich  could  have  known  that  evening  what 
was  to  come  as  days  went  by  ?  It  was  yet 
time.  If  he  could  have  been  told  the  story  of 
the  next  two  years,  would  he  have  hesitated 
— have  held  back?  I  think  not.  He  was  a 
man  so  brave  and  so  incautious  that  I  imagine 
he  would  not  have  heeded  the  warning.  I  am 
sure  he  could  have  borne  to  know  the  end  of 
it  all — and  could  have  heard  of  trouble  to 
come,  with  that  same  courage  witl^ which  he 
endured  it  when  it  fell  upon  him. 

Horatia  had  determined  to  marry  her  hus- 
band against  all  warning^:  except  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dumbleton  there  was  no  one  in  favor 
of  the  match.  But  she  would  not  listen  to 
any  objections.  Her  aunt's  laments,  angry 
reproaches,  exclamations  of  horror,  shakes  of 
head,  nods,  groans,  sighs,  grand  and  agitated 
relations  who  drove  up  from  town  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  match,  and  to  crush  the  presump- 
tuous doctor  under  their  horses'  hoofs,  if 
need  be — nothing  could  prevent  her  from  do- 
ing as  she  liked. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  see  that  this  is  not  at 
all  a  good  match  for  you,"  the  doctor  said 
one  day.  "  Horatia,  do  you  understand  that 
you  will  have  to  be  really  a  woman  of  the 
working  classes  ?  You  will  have  to  do  as 
Berta  does — for  instance,  sew  and  stitch,  and 
make  a  pudding  on  occasions,  and  I  don't 
know  what  else." 

*'  I  am  older  than  Berta,  and  have  been 
brought  up  differently,"  said  Horatia,  smil- 
ing. "  I  assure  you  it  is  a  popular  fallacy  to 
think  that  households  do  not  go  on  very  well 
with  a  little  judicious  supervision.  The  mis- 
tress is  not  necessarily  always  in  and  out  of 
^he  kitchen.  Where  are  you  going  to?" 
she  went  on,  glad  to  change  the  subject, 
which  was  one  she  hated. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  a  very  sick  man  who 
lives  three  miles  off.  Caton  is  attending  him, 
and  he  has  sent  for  me." 


"  I  do  not  much  fancy  that  Mr.  Caton," 
said  Horatia.  "  I  wish  you  would  beg  your 
friends  not  to  congratulate  me  without  know- 
ing me." 

' '  Caton  is  a  very  good  young  fellow — he  is 
a  rough  diamond,"  said  the  doctor.  "  He 
saved  my  life  once  when  I  had  the  small-pox, 
so  you  must  forgive  him  for  that  and  other 
reasons,  Horatia."  "  And  he  nodded,  and  went 
away  more  in  love  than  ever. 

When  Mr.  Caton,  whom  he  met  presently 
began  talking  over  the  marriage,  with  as  many 
misgivings  as  the  grandest  of  Horatia's  great 
aunts,  James  Rich  stopped  him  almost  an- 
grily- 

"  What  do  you  mean  about  keeping  in 
one's  own  class  in  life?  I  suppose  a  gentle- 
man is  the  equal  of  any  lady  ;  and  if  she  does 
not  object  to  marry  me,  I  cannot  see  what 
concern  it  is  of  yours.  Men  or  women  are 
none  the  worse  in  any  station  of  life  for  a 
good  education,  and  for  having  some  idea  of 
what  is  happening  out  of  one  particular  nar- 
row sphere." 

"  Look  at  your  sister,"  began  Mr.  Caton. 

"  My  sister  will  be  all  the  better  for  learn- 
ing a  little  more  of  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Rich ; 
"  she  is  too  fond  of  housekeeping."  But  he 
knew  very  well  what  Dr.  Caton  thought  of 
Roberta. 

Six  weeks  went  by — very  happily  for  James 
and  Horatia,  very  slowly  for  poor  Berta,  who 
all  the  while  fought  a  heroic  little  battle 
which  nobody  suspected  :  she  was  fighting 
with  herself,  poor  child  !  and  got  all  the 
blows. 

Andrew  Caton,  indeed,  may  have  guessed 
that  she  was  not  happy  ;  and  one  day  he 
came  up  to  condole  with  her,  but  he  had  put 
on  such  a  very  long  sympathetic  face  for  the 
occasion  that  Berta  burst  out  laughing,  and 
would  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  Much 
less  would  she  understand  when  he  tried  to 
speak  of  what  was  much  nearer  his  heart. 
The  little  maiden  gently  parried  and  avoided 
all  sentiment.  At  the  very  bottom  of  her 
heart  I  think  she  liked  him,  and  meant  some 
day  to  make  him  happy  ;  but  at  twenty  life 
is  long,  the  horizon  stretches  away  far,  far 
into  the  distance.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to 
love,  to  live,  to  hate,  to  come,  to  go.  Older 
people  are  more  impatient,  and  hurry  things 
on.  Young  folks  don't  mind  waiting ;  at 
least,  so  it  has  seemed  to  me.  Roberta  did 
not  mind  much,  only  sometimes,   when  a 
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sort  of  jealous  loneliness  came  wearily  weigh- 
ing upon  her.  She  could  not  help  feeling 
that  she  was  changed  somehow,  that  life  was 
not  the  placid  progress  she  had  always  im- 
agined ;  wishes,  terrors,  fancies,  were  crowd- 
ing round  her  more  and  more  thickly  every 
day.  She  began  to  see  what  was  going  on 
all  about  her,  to  understand  what  was  pass- 
ing in  other  people's  minds,  as  she  never  had 
done  in  her  life  before. 

As  the  day  approached  which  was  settled 
for  James's  marriage,  Berta  became  more  sad. 
Her  wistful  eyes  constantly  crossed  his,  she 
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took  to  following  him  about ;  she  would  come 
out  to  meet  him  on  his  return,  and  creep 
gently  in  his  room  when  he  was  smoking,  or 
at  work.  The  night  before  his  marriage  she 
whispered  a  little  sobbing  blessing  in  his  ear. 

"My  dearest  Berta,"  he  said,  "let  us 
pray  that  we  may  all  be  happy — don't  cry, 
you  silly  child, — you  do  not  think  that  any 
one  or  anything  can  ever  change  my  love  for 
you." 

James  was  not  demonstrative ;  he  had 
never  said  so  much  before,  and  Berta  slept 
sounder  than  she  had  slept  for  weeks. 


Henry  Fitz,  the  telescope  maker,  died  sudden- 
ly in  this  city  on  Saturday.  He  was  born  in 
Newburyport  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1808. 
He  made  his  first  reflecting  telescope  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  In  the  winter  of  1844  he  in- 
vented a  method  of  perfecting  object-glasses  for 
refracting  telescopes,  making  the  first  one  of  the 
bottom  of  an  ordinary  tumbler.  In  the  fall  of 
1845  he  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the  American 
Institute  an  instrument  of  six  inches  aperture, 
which,  although  made  of  common  American  ma- 
terial, in  the  way  of  flint  glass,  was  a  very  ex- 
cellent instrument.  It  secured  him  the  friend- 
ship of  noted  astronomers,  and  from  that  time 
forward  he  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of 
telescope  making  with  unparalleled  success.  Con- 
tinually progressing  in  size  he  finally  succeeded 
in  making  instruments  of  sixteen  inches  aperture. 
He  made  two  of  thirteen  inches,  one  for  the  Dud- 
ley Observatory  at  Albany,  and  another  for  an 
association  of  gentlemen  at  Alleghany,  Pa. 

Of  a  large  number  of  six  inches  aperture,  one 
very  fine  instrument  was  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  Lt.  Gillies's  expedition  to 
Chili  ;  it  is  in  the  Observatory  of  the  Chilian 
Government.  The  methods  of  Mr.  Fitz  were  en- 
tirely of  his  own  invention.  They  were  so  deli- 
cate as  to  detect  the  change  in  form,  by  expan- 
sion, of  an  object-glass,  eifected  by  passing  the 
finger  over  it  on  a  frosty  night.  Mr.  Fitz  was, 
when  seized  with  his  final  illness,  about  to  go  to 
Europe  to  select  a  glass  for  a  twenty-four  inch 
telescope,  the  ambition  of  his  later  years,  and  to 
procure  patents^  for  a  camera,  involving  a  new 
form  of  lenses,  securing  all  the  sharpness  and 
angle  of  aperture  of  Harrison's  globe  lens  at  a 
much  less  cost.  Ho  leaves  a  number  of  large 
telescopes  nearly  complete.  The  death  of  few 
men  would  be  a  greater  loss  to  Science. — JVew 
York  Express. 


General  Montgomery's  Sword. — A  writer  in 
the  Boston  Journal  says : — 


"  About  forty  years  ago  I  was  in -Quebec,  and 
through  a  friend  learned  that  one  of  the  '  grena- 
diers '  composing  the  company  guarding  the 
Block  Hoiree  in  the  lower  town,  near  the  bridge 
over  which  General  Montgomery  was  passing 
when  he  was  shot,  was  still  living  and  had  the 
general's  sword.  J^Vith  that  friend  I  called  on 
Mr.  Thompson  ancT  was  shown  the  sword  and 
belt.  It  was  a  two-edged  sword,  with  pearl  han- 
dle. I  buckled  it  on,  and  asked  Mr.  Thompson 
to  let  me  take  it  to  Mrs.  Montgomery,  who  was 
then  living  in  New  York.  He  said  he  had  thought 
he  would  send  it  to  her,  but  as  he  took  it  himself 
from  the  dead  body  of  the  general  he  thought  he 
would  keep  it.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  very  tall 
man,  full  six  feet  or  over.  I  walked  with  him 
to  the  spot  where  General  Montgomery  was  shot, 
and  had  from  him  every  particular  of  the  sad 
event.  Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  men  who 
buried  the  general,  and  was  the  only  man  living 
who  could  point  out  the  true  grave  of  General 
Montgomery,  which  he  performed  for  the  com- 
mittee from  New  York  who  came  to  Quebec  for 
the  remains,  to  be  deposited  in  the  vault  under 
his  monument  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Broadway, 
in  New  York.  Many  years  have  passed  since 
then,  but  my  memory  is  fresh  in  recollecting  this 
interview  with  Mr.  Thompson,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears his  son  still  retains  that  sword." 


Boiling  Potatoes. — This  is  a  formula :  Let 
each  mess  be  of  equal  size.  Let  the  water  boil 
before  putting  the  potatoes  in.  When  done,  pour 
off  the  water  and  scatter  three  or  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  salt,  cover  the  pot  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and 
return  it  to  the  fire  for  a  short  time.  Watery 
potatoes  are  made  mealy  by  this  process.  How, 
simple,  is  the  process,  yet  how  few  understand  it. 


*'  CoMJiENT  la  Russie  et  la  Perse  peuvent  ane- 
antir  I'lnfluence  Anglaise  en  Asie  "  is  the  latest 
pamphlet  on  the  favorite  subject  of  "  England  in 
the  East." 
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From  The  Spectator,  24  Oct. 

THE  SOUTHERN  APOSTOLATE  IN   ENG- 
LAND. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
intelligent  and  docile  of  all  the  disciples  whom 
the  Slave  States  and  their  able  politicians  have 
found  in  England.  The  result  of  that  "  in- 
tense studj^  "  which,  as  he  told  his  Liverpool 
audience  yesterday  week,  he  had  during  the 
last  three  years  given  to  this  subject,  has 
been,  no  doubt,  to  mould  his  flexible  intellect 
and  sympathetic  heart  into  the  very  attitude 
of  the  slave-driver's ;  and  the  result  shows 
itself  in  flashes  of  arbitrary  eloquence  and 
gleams  of  splendid  mockery  against  English 
prejudices  which,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find, 
filled  the  "  Southern  Club  "  of  Liverpool  with 
enthusiasm  and  delight.  That  passage  about 
Lord  Russell's  hardness  of  belief  as  to  the 
universal  prevalence  of  English  sympathy 
with  the  South,  was  conceived  in  the  strong 
spirit,  and  expressed  with  all  the  elegant  dic- 
tion, of  a  mind  tutored  in  the  bar-room  con- 
versations of  Baltimore  or  Mobile.  "  He 
had  once  heard  the  story  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  accused  of  intoxication,  and  being  a  man 
of  a  kind  of  statesman-like  mind, — such  a 
man  as  should  preside  at  the  British  Foreign 
Office  (roars  of  laughter), — he  said,  for  his 
part,  he  was  unwilling  to  consider  any  gen- 
tleman intoxicated  until  he  saw  that  gentle- 
man trying  to  light  hi8#pipe  at  the  pump 
(great  laughter).  Now,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Lord  Russell  required  equal  stringency 
of  proof  before  he  would  understand  that  the 
sympathies  of  this  nation  were  with  the  Con- 
federate States  (laughter)."  That  is  very 
nicely  illustrated,  and  in  a  form  that  would, 
perhaps,  appeal  yet  more  popularly  to  the 
every-day  experience  of  the  Southern  citizen 
than  even  to  the  cheery  imagination  of  the 
Liverpool  sympathizers.  And  when,  amidst 
universal  acclamations,  Mr.  Hope  branded 
our  attorney-general.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
as,  in  type  at  least,  a  genuine  "  Bostonian 
statesman,  in  the  pure  and  true  sense  of  the 
word,  which  the  political  shufflers  of  the  in- 
tellectual city  of  Boston  put  forward,"  the 
Confederates  present  must  have  felt,  with 
sudden  joy,  that  the  spirit  of  the  late  Hon. 
W.  L.  Yancey,  or  the  late  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
South  Carolina,  or  some  other  heart  of  fire, 
miscalled  a  fire-eater,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  wealthy  and  generous  British  politician. 

But  the  best  evidence  of  Mr.  Hope's  profi- 
ciency in  the  Southern  school  of  thought 
was,  of  course,  his  happy  mode  of  comparing 
the  condition  of  the  "  black  peasantry  "  of  the 
South  with  that  of  the  English  agricultural 
laborer,  with  which  he,  of  course,  as  a  man 
of  large  property,  is  thoroughly  familiar. 
"  They  would  find  that,  apart  from  the  ques- 


tion whether  the  system  of  black  labor  was 
or  was  not  justifiable,  it  was  admitted  that 
the  black  peasant  of  the  Southern  States  was 
as  well  clothed,  as  well  fed,  as  well  sent  to 
church,  as  any  peasant  in  the  world  (loud 
cheers)."  There  is  a  largeness  of  view  here 
in  the  picture  of  what  a  peasantry  should  be 
— "  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  sent  to 
church,"  there  to  hear,  one  would  hope,  care- 
fully selected  lessons — -which  must  have  filled 
the  minds  of  his  English  audience  with  vain 
regrets.  The  English  peasantry,  if  they 
could  but  be  efiectually  bought  up  by  their 
landlords,  might  be  also  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  well  sent  to  church.  As  a  Richmond 
paper  not  long  ago  pointed  out,  if  your  capi- 
talist could  but  own  all  his  laborers,  the 
problem  of  competition  for  wages  and  for  va- 
rious other  and  more  valuable  things  might  be 
solved,  or  rather  annihilated.  You  can  feed, 
dress,  and  drive  your  peasantry  to  church,  or 
to  the  cotton-ground,  as  the  case  may  be,  if 
once  you  own  them.  And,  then,  as  to  own- 
ing them,  continues  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  with 
subtle  and  daring  logic,  it  is,  after  all,  a  dis- 
tinction of  words  more  than  of  things.  "  He 
might  tell  them  that  he  was  talking  the  other 
day  to  a  Southe»ner,  and  said  to  him,  '  We 
don't  like  the  word  "  slave  ;  "  why  don't  you 
get  rid  of  it?'  His  friend  replied,  '  Well, 
we  don't  use  it  in  the  Southern  States,  we 
call  them  "  servants,"  or  "  people." '  Then  he 
said,  '  Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  it  ?  '"  The 
friend  did  not  reply,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
did  not,  as  he  might  have  done,  reply  for  him 
"  because  we  went  to  war  expressly  to  pre- 
vent either  getting  rid  of  it,  or  softening  its 
meaning, — in  order  that  it  might  have  a  more 
permanent  and  austere  meaning,' — for  that 
would  have  been  a  painful  mode  of  putting  it. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  knew,  like  his  Southern 
friend,  how  to  put  it  more  delicately.  "It 
was  like  a  question,"  he  said,  "  which  had 
been  agitated  in  some  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land as  between  the  lessees  and  tenants-at- 
will."  There  might,  perhaps,  be  more  like- 
ness than  there  is  between  the  two  questions  ; 
but  that  only  shows  better  the  great  delicacy 
of  Mr.  Hope's  discrimination  io  pointing  out 
what  there  is.  "  The  theoretical  differences 
(between  the  English  system  and  the  Slave- 
State  system  of  labor)  were  greater  than  the 
practical,  and  if  he  might  prophesy,  in  one  hun- 
dred, fifty,  or  thirty  years  Hence,  the  question 
of  black  labor  in  the  Confedera£o  States  would 
become  then  just  what  the  great  questions  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
the  Free-Trade  Bill,  and  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation were  in  England."  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty here  which  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  with 
more  time,  would,  no  doubt,  explain  satisfae- 
torily.  Supposing  the  Orangemen  had  es- 
tablished a  separate  state  or  kingdom  apart 
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from  the  Liberals,  but  including  all  the 
Catholics,  simply  in  order  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  penal  enactments  against  the 
Catholics,  is  it  clear  how  soon  the  Catholic 
emancipation  would  have  been  passed  ?  But, 
of  course,  every  diflficulty  could  not  have  been 
met  in  a  single  speech,  and  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  had  done  enough  already  in  reducing 
the  question  of  slavery  to  a  question  of  "  the- 
ory," rather  than  practice,  and  setting  forth 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  black  peasantry, 
in  being  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
driven  to  Church,  over  the  English.  Mr, 
Hope  having  once  taught  us  to  see  in  the 
slave-driver's  lash  the  true  symbol  of  freedom, 
we  may  trust  him  to  develop  to  us  at  some 
future  time  the  proof  that,  as  the  legitimate 
sway  of  that  lash  extends,  the  use  of  it  will 
be  relinquished.  It  is  something  that  a  man 
bred  in  England  has  acquired  so  aptly  the 
free  logic  and  homely  morality  of  the  Slave 
State. 

But  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  is  only  an  humble 
learner,  after  all, — a  very  acute  learner,  much 
more  intelligent  than  Mr.  Lindsay,  though 
scarcely  more  deeply  imbued  than  the  latter 
with  the  spirit  of  the  noble  cause  he  advo- 
cates,— but  necessarily  unable  to  realize  with 
full  intensity  the  whole  scheme  of  life  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  But  England  is  not 
left  without  direct  teaching  from  the  pure 
source  of  the  slave  principle  itself.  The  Sur- 
rey farmers  were  instructed  by  a  direct  mis- 
sionary from  the  Slave  States  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  eloquent  Englishman  tried  his 
*'  'prentice  hand  "  on  explaining  slavery  to  the 
Southern  Club,  at  Liverpool.  At  Chertsey, 
Mr.  Lindsay  introduced  to  the  warm-hearted 
agriculturists  of  Surrey  a  Southern  colonel 
who  had  fought  at  Bull  Run,  and  who  was  re- 
ceived,— if  we  may  trust  the  Standard,— vfith. 
rapturous  enthusiasm  by  the  tillers  of  the  Eng- 
lish soil.  "All  through  the  after-dinner 
speeches,"  says  the  Standard,  "  the  laborers 
outside,  waiting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
were  hammering  for  admission.  Those  at  the 
table  inside  were  fascinated  by  an  interest 
which  they  felt  to  be  of  a  novel  kind."  No 
doubt  it  was  exceedingly  novel,  for  Colonel 
Lamar  stood  amongst  them  dispelling  the  il- 
lusion that  slavery  has  been,  or  is,  anything 
but  a  blessed  decree  of  Providence  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Africa,  and  their  English  hearts 
opened  at  once  with  manly  candor,  as  the 
Standard  testifies,  to  receive  this  teaching  : 
"  The  Surrey  farmers  felt  for  this  brave  man, 
they  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  cheered  him  till 
the  welkin  rang,  as  '  m  thoughts  that  speak 
and  words  that  burn,'  he  told  them  how  the 
South  loved  England,  how  she  rejoiced  in  her 
possession  of  all  the  political  privileges  which 
Englishmen  hold  dear,  how,  threatened  by  a 
mongrel  and  degenerate  race,  which  claimed 
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the  same  affinity,  but  had  proved  itself  un- 
worthy of  it,  she  had  fought  a  good  fight  to 
defend  what  is  dearer  to  her  than  life." 

The  substance  of  Colonel  Lamar's  teaching, 
however,  was  more  valuable  than  even  the 
Standard  would  lead  us  to  believe.  He  dwelt 
first  on  the  noble  nature  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Nearly  all  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  he  tells  us,  '*  see  in  each  upturned  sod 
of  their  fallow  ground  that  which  is  more 
precious  to  them  than  the  gold  of  California 
— the  sparkle  of  independence  and  of  personal 
liberty."  The  fallow  ground,  we  conclude, 
represents  especially  this  "  independence  and 
personal  liberty,"  because  it  is  still  idle  and 
fruitless,  while  the  cultivated  ground  would 
represent  a  certain  amount  of  effective  indus- 
try, and,  therefore,  of  that  "  dependence  and 
personal  servitude"  which  is  happily  associ- 
ated with  industry  in  this  blessed  land.  Colo- 
nel Lamar  said  that  he  ascribed  the  warlike 
character  of  the  South  to  its  association  with 
the  soil ;  "  he  believed,  without  disparaging 
other  pursuits,  that  from  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  the  drawing  of  sustenance  from  the 
bosom  of  mother  earth,  they  derived  a  certain 
moral  nutriment,  a  certain  richness  of  senti- 
ment, of  capacity  for  self-devotion  and  sac- 
rifice, which  kept  the  heart  fresh  and  pure, 
and  made  the  nature  of  men  simple  and  un- 
affected (cheers)."  By  a  beautiful  provi- 
sion of  Providence  it  appears  that  the  *'  nu- 
triment and  richnesii  " — the  fat  of  the  land, 
we  suppose — is  conducted  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  actual  laborer,  the  slave,  who  stops 
none  of  it  in  the  way,  but  hands  it  on  to  the 
slave-owner.  He  ripens  and  fills  out  with  the 
sap  which  this  human  conduit-pipe  obediently 
transmits  to  him,  without  absorbing  any  of  it. 
How  subtle  a  testimony  to  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  institution  is  here  given  us ! 
Colonel  Lamar  avowed  frankly  "  the  diver- 
sity "  of  opinion  which  existed  between  his 
"  hearers  and  himself  as  to  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions "  involved  in  slavery  ;  but  he  main- 
tained, and  called  upon  the  meeting  to  admit, 
that  "  the  South  had  been  the  guardians,  the 
protectors,  the  benefactors  of  the  black  man," 
— "  they  had  elevated  him  in  the  scale  of  ra- 
tional existence,  they  had  Christianized  him 
to  a  state  to  which  he  had  never  before  at- 
tained." "  The  negro  race,"  he  said, "  with 
all  its  foulness  and  barbarity,  being  naturally 
a  servile  race,  had  become  domesticated,  and 
in  spite  of  the  institution  of  slavery  if  they 
pleased,  but  still  with  slavery,  had  risen 
higher  and  higher  in  the  rational  scale,  until 
now  it  furnished  heroes  and  heroines  for  mod- 
ern romance."  "  If  the  time  should  ever 
come  for  the  South  to  believe  that  liberty 
would  be  a  boon  and  not  a  curse,  then  the 
South  would  be  prepared  to  confer  that  boon 
upon  them."    In  the  mean  time,  as  Colonel 
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Lamar  modestly  forgot  to  point  out,  the  ben- 
efactors of  the  black  race  are  fighting  solely 
and  disinterestedly  for  the  right  to  "  guard, 
protect,  benefit,  elevate,  and  Christianize  the 
black  man,"  over  a  voider  area  than  the  North 
in  its  churlish  malignity  chooses  to  concede  as 
the  theatre  of  that  great  philanthropic  task. 
A  nobler  cause  can  scarcely  be  imagined  ; 
only  Colonel  Lamar  was  too  bashful  to  ex- 
pound it  in  its  full  dignity.  The  Northern 
States  had  wished  Colonel  Lamar  and  his 
friends  to  restrict  their  benevolent  work  of 
"  guarding,  protecting,  benefiting,  elevating, 
and  Christianizing  "  the  black  man  to  their 
own  Southern  States.  The  South  claimed 
the  divine  right  of  carrying  on  that  noble 
missionary  work  in  any  part  of  the  Union, — 
in  the  great  half-settled  Territories,  espe- 
cially— nay,  even  in  the  so-called  free  States 
also.  What  could  be  worse  than  the  impiety 
of  drawing  a  strict  boundary  round  the  area 
of  this  divinest  task  of  man?  Who  could 
renounce  his  right  "  to  guard,  protect,  ben- 
efit, elevate,  and  Christianize "  the  black 
man,  wherever  and  whenever  they  could  find 
him  ?  No  doubt,  when  they  have  wrung  from 
the  North  this  blessed  privilege,  they  will 
wring  it  from  England  too,  if  the  noble  mis- 
sionaries who  are  now  pleading  the  cause 
with  Liverpool  merchants  and  Surrey  farmers 
do  not  first  persuade  us  to  give  it  them  as  a 
free  gift.     That  is  really  what  Mr.  Beresford 
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Hope,  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  Colonel  Lamar 
should  call  upon  us  to  do  at  once  ;  and  surely 
many  an  English  heart,  like  that  of  the  en- 
thusiastic Surrey  farmers  and  the  Liverpool 
magnates,  would  bound  in  willing  acquies- 
cence. Would  not  this  be  the  best  specific 
aim  for  these  noble-minded  men's  labors? 
Charity  begins  at  home.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  give  our  moral  sympathy  to  the  South  as 
against  the  North.  But  is  that  enough  for 
our  own  consciences?  Should  we  not  say  at 
once  to  Colonel  Lamar  and  Mr.  Hope,  "  Let 
us  set  the  true  example  to  the  North.  We 
blame  the  North  most  justly  for  refusing  to 
the  South  the  inalienable  privilege  to '  guard, 
protect,  benefit,  elevate,  and  Christianize  ' 
the  black  man  wherever  they  may  take  him 
or  find  him.  But  let  us  practice  before  we 
preach.  *  Let  us  accord  to  the  South  the  full 
right  to  '  guard,  protect,  benefit,  elevate,  and 
Christianize  '  the  black  man  on  English  soil, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  its  own  noble  insti- 
tutions,— on  British  soil  and  the  soil  of  Brit- 
ish colonies, — and  then  we  can  honestly  and 
with  a  clear  conscience  upbraid  the  North  for 
wishing,  in  this  niggardly  and  malignant 
spirit,  to  limit  the  range  of  this  beneficence, 
and  say  to  that  exalted  type  of  Christianity. 
'  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.'  " 
This,  we  think,  would  be  our  true  response 
to  the  noble  appeals  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
Mr.  Lindsay,  and  Colonel  Lamar. 


Novelties  in  the  French  drama  are :  "  Les 
Coups  d'Epingle,"  by  Ernest  Capendu,  and  *'  La 
Mere  de  la  Debutante,"  by  an  unknown  author. 


The  following  new  French  novels  are  an- 
nounced:  by  G.  Sand,  "  Mdlle.  de  Quintine," 
reprinted  from  Feuilleton  of  the  Independence 
Beige  ;  by  P.  de  Kock,  "  La  Fille  aux  Trois  Ju- 
pons  ;  "  and  "  A  Cycle  of  Three  Tales,"  by  the 
renowned  author  of  "  Fanny,"  M.  Feydeau — 
respectively  called:  "  Un  Debut  a  I'Opera," 
*'  M.  de  Saint  Bertrand,"  and  *'  Le  Mari  de  la 
Danseuse."  Besides  these,  the  following,  some 
of  a  strong  sensational  character,  are  also  forth- 
coming :  "  Les  Enfants  de  l' Amour,"  by  E.  Sue  ; 
"  Les  Mystei'es  du  Palais-Royal,"  by  Georges  de 
Rieux  (Xavier  de  Montepin),  with  engravings 
by  Delaville  and  Hildibrand,  after  drawings  by 
J.  A.  Beauceand  Andrieux  ;  *'  Les  Amours  d'- 
Artagnafi,"  by  A.  Blanquet  ;  '•  Les  Cavaliers  de 
la  Nuit,"  by  Ponson  du  Terrail ;  "  Monsieur 
Che  rami,"  by  Ch.  Paul  de  Kock  ;  "  Les  Amours 
Vulgaires,"  by  A.  Vermorel  ;  "Les  Secrets 
d'une  Jeune  Fille,"  by  the  Countess  of  Passan- 
ville. 


Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  will  publish  in  No- 
vember "  Sir  John  Eliot,  a  Biography,"  by  John 
Forster  ;  the  •*  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,"  by  John  Weiss  ;  a  translation  of 
the  "Mendelssohn  Correspondence,"  recently 
reviewed  in  Tlie  Reader^  by  Lady  Wallace  ; 
and  Professor  Anster's  translation  of  Goethe's 
"Faust,"  Part  II.  During  the  present  month 
they  will  issue  "  Father  Mathew,  a  Biography," 
by  John  Francis  Maguire  ;  "  Explorations  in 
Labrador,"  by  Professor  Henry  Youle  Hinde  ; 
the  long-expected  "  From  Matter  to  Spirit,"  a 
ten  years'  experience  in  spiritual  phenomena  ; 
and  Mrs.  Frances  Ann  Kemble's  Plays :  1,  an 
original  English  tragedy  ;  2,  "  Mary  Stuart," 
from  Schiller  ;  and  3,  "  Mademoiselle  de  Belle- 
isle,"  from  Alexander  Dumas. 


Messrs.  Chambers  issued  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember the  first  shilling  part  of  "  The  Gallery 
of  Geography,"  a  pictorial  and  descriptive  tour 
of  the  world,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  author 
of  the  "  Gallery  of  Nature,"  to  be  completed  in 
sixteen  or  seventeen  parts. 
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THE  PILGRIM. 


"  The  way  is  dark,  my  Father  !  cloud  on  cloud 
Is  gathering  quickly  o'er  my  head  ;  and  loud 
The  thunders  roar  above  me.     See,  I  stand 
Like  one  bewildered.     Father,  take  my  hand. 
And  through    the  gloom  lead  safely  home  thy 
child. 

**  The  day  goes  fast,  my  Father  !  and  the  night 
Is  drawing  darkly  down.     My  faithless  sight 
Sees  ghostly  visions.     Fears,  a  spectral  band, 
Encompass  me.     0  Father,  take  my  hand, 
And  from  the  night  lead  up  to  light  thy  child. 

"  The  way  is  long,  my  Father  !  and  my  soul 
Longs  for  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  goal. 
While  yet  I  journey  through  this  weary  land. 
Keep  me  from  wandering  !      Father,  take  my 

hand  : 
Quickly  and  straight  lead  to  heaven's  gate  thy 

child. 

**  The  path  is  rough,  my  Father  !  many  a  thorn 
Has  pierced  me  ;  and  my  weary  feet  are  torn. 
And,  bleeding,   mark  the  way.      Yet  thy  com- 
mand 
Bids  me  press  forward.      Father,  take  my  hand. 
Then,  safe  and  blest,  lead  up  to  rest  thy  child. 

"  The  throng  is  great,  my  Father  !  many  a  doubt 
And  fear  and  danger  compass  me  about. 
And  foes  oppress  me  sore.     I  cannot  stand, 
Or  go  alone.     0  Father,  take  my  hand. 
And  through  the  throng    lead  safe  along  thy 
child. 

*'  The  cross  is  heavy.  Father  !    t  have  borne 
It  long,  and  still  do  bear  it.     Let  my  worn 
And  fainting  spirit  rise  to  that  blessed  land 
Where  crowns  are  given.     Father,  take  my  hand. 
And,  reaching    down,  lead  to  the  crown  thy 
child." 

**  The  way  is  dark,  my  child,  but  leads  to  light ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  always  walk  by  sight. 
My  dealings  now  thou  canst  not  understand  : 
I  meant  it  so  ;  but  I  will  take  thy  liand. 
And  through 'the  gloom  lead  safely  home  my 
child. 

*«  The  day  goes  fast,  my  child  !  but  is  the  night 
Darker  to  me  than  day  ?     In  me  is  light : 
Keep  close  to  me,  and  every  spectral  band 
Of  fears  shall  vanish.     I  will  take  thy  hand. 
And  through  the  night  lead  up  to  light  my  child. 

*'  The  way  is  long,  my  child  !  but  it  shall  be 

Not  one  step  longer  than  is  best  for  thee. 

And  thou  shalt  know  at  last,  when  thou  shalt 

stand 
Close  to  the  gate,  how  I  did  take  thy  hand. 
And  quick  and  straight  led  to  heaven's  gate  my 

child. 

"  The  path  is  rough,  my  child  !    but  oh,  how 

sweet 
Will  be  the  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  meet. 
When  thou  shalt  reach  the  borders  of  that  land 
To  which  I  lead  thee  as  I  take  thy  hand. 
And,  safe  and  blest,  with  me  shall  rest  my  child. 


"  The  throng  is  great,  my  child  !  but  at  thy  side 
Thy  Father  walks  !  then  be  not  terriiied, 
For  I  am  with  thee — will  thy  foes  command 
To  let  thee  freely  pass  :  will  take  thy  hand. 
And  through  the  throng  lead  safe  along  my  child, 

*'  The  cross  is  heavy,  child  !  yet  there  is  One 

Who  bore  a  heavier  for  thee  :  my  Son  : — 

My  Well  Beloved  ;    with  him  bear  thine  and 

stand  ; 
With  him,  at  last,  and  from  thy  Father's  hand. 
Thy  cross  laid  down,   receive  thy  crown,  my 
chUd  !  " 

H.  N.  C. 
Oroomiah,  Persia. 

— JV*.   F.  Observer.  ' 


ULYSSES. 


Freely  translated  from  the  Twelfth  Booh  of  the  Odys- 
sey of  Homer,  whoever  he  was,  or  they  were. 

Thex  spoke  Jackides,  England's  briefest  Peer, 
"  Have  no  vain  terrors,  friends,  for  I  Am  Here, 
Through  direr  straits  than  these,  and  seas  more 

dark 
This  hand  hath  safely  steered  the  Lion  bark. 
Remember  former  perils,  not  a  few, 
And  how  triumphantly  I  brought  you  through. 
'Twas  I  who  rode  the  master  of  the  storm. 
When  three  roused  nations  rose  and  roared  *  Re- 
form !  ' 
I  gave  Reform,  but  gave  with  cautious  hands. 
And  stronger  fixed  our  Constitution  stands. 
Remember  when  large  W^iseman  dared  assume 
An  English  title  given  by  Pope  of  Room, 
I  clove  his  mitre  with  a  downright  blow, 
And  quick  abased  your  Ultramontane  foe. 
So  never  need  Britannia  blanch  and  pale. 
Until  she  sees  her  tried  Jackides  quail. 

"  Such  as  I  was,  I  am,  with  courage  high, 
A  daring  pilot  in  neutrality. 
The  waves  are  rough,  I  own,  and  fearful  shocks 
Threaten  to  dash  our  vessel  on  the  rocks. 
'Twixt  North  and  South  to  keep  our  steady  course 
Demands  the  wise  man's  skill,  the  strong  man's 

force  ; 
But  wait  in  trust,  and  you  shall  surely  see 
Wiseman  and  Strongman  both  combined  in  me. 
The  Yankee  Scylla  vainly  scowls  on  you. 
As  vainly  scowls  the  Slave  Charybdis  too. 
I  see  no  terror  in  those  Federal  glooms. 
Whence  Lincoln's  long  and  rugged  visage  looms, 
I  see  no  terror  in  that  Southern  cloud 
That  wraps  the  face  of  Davis  keen  and  proud. 
Let  Abraham  disport  in  jocund  tales. 
And  split  his  Union  as  he  splits  his  rails  ; 
Let  Jefferson  renew  his  fierce  attacks, 
And  whip  his  foemen  as  he  whips  his  blacks  : 
Neither  shall  hail  Jackides  as  his  friend, 
Jackides,  sternly  neutral  to  the  end. 
Only  be  ruled  by  me,  whom  kindly  Fate, 
Or  Providence,  hath  sent  to  save  the  Stdte, 
And  who,  serenely  leaning,  as  of  yore, 
On  Magna  Charta,  and  Lord  Grenville's  lore. 
Smiles  at  the  Tory's  fears,  the  Liberal's  dreams. 
And  rears  the  Whig's  blue  motto,   '  No  Ex- 
tremes.' "  ^-Funch* 
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NOVEMBER. 


Beief  are  the  days,  the  lengthening  nights  grow 

chill, 
And  autumn's  red  and  yellow-purple  tints 
Proclaim  the  summer  gone  ;  the  harvest  moon 
Long  since  hath  paled  her  beauty  ;  early  frosts 
Trace  their  bright  silver  network  on  the  bough 
In  white  fantastic  rime.     Autumn  and  Earth 
Are  shaking  hands,  awaiting  Winter's  sign 
To  sound  the  tocsin  of  the  dying  year. 

The  laurestinus  bush  grows  thick  apace 

With  pink-white  clustering  blossoms  ;  the  brown 

wren 
Flits  through  the  dark  leaves  of  the  laurel  walk 
With  quick,  uneasy  *'  chirp,"  for  well  she  knows 
The  Ice-King  is  at  hand,  with  all  his  train 
Of  frost  and  hail  and  snow,  when  for  dear  life 
The  feathered  tribe  must  work,  content  to  find 
The  means  of  bare  existence  ;  well,  if  saved 
From  famine's  grasp  to  see  the  coming  spring. 

The  surging  ocean  heaves  in  troubled  dreams 
Of  speedy-coming  storms  ;  the  sea-gulls  mark 
With  dots  of  white  the  dull  gray  leaden  sky  ; 
And  lost  in  mist,  beneath  the  horizon  line, 
Setteth  the  blood-red  sun  ;  whilst  Nature's  voice 
Is  grandly  hushed  in  that  preventing  calm 
That  tells  a  rising  storm  ;  the  north  wind  sobs 
With  concentrated  fury,  holding  back 
The  passion  of  his  wrath  till  darkness  throw 
Her  veil  across  the  waves,  and  he  may  ride 
Upon  the  tempest  undisputed  King. 

Gone  are  the  swallows  ;  and  the  squirrel  sleeps 
Within  the  beach-tree  bole  ;  the  pine  hath  shed 
Her  ripe  cones  for  the  blackcock  ;  the  first  frost 
Hath  laid  his  iron  hand  upon  our  flowers — 
Chrysanthemums    and    dahlias,   whose    bright 

hues — 
Scarlet  and  gold  and  purple  barred  with  white — 
November's  touch  hath  deadened  :  foretaste  sure 
Of  the  chill  nights  that  mark  the  waning  year. 

The  shepherd  boy,  returning  to  the  farm 
To  fold  his  woolly  charge,  claps  sharp  his  hands 
To  warm  the  lazy  blood,  and  hastening  on 
Draws  with  a  shiver  his  thick  coat  of  frieze 
Up  to  his  bare  brown  throat  ;  the  social  kine 
Crowd  in  close  groups  beside  the  farmyard  wall, 
Knee  deep  in  fresh  clean  straw  ;  "  Bold  Chanti- 
cleer ' ' 
Calls  his  zenana  to  the  sheltered  side 
Of  the  new,  fragrant  hayricks  :  and  within, 
The  farmhouse  shows  a  bustling,  active  scene, 
Telling  of  thrift  and  plenty  :  whilst  the  dame 
Piles  up  her  apple  and  her  onion  crops 
Within  her  roomy  chambers,  fills  her  rack 
With  wholesome  home-cured  bacon,  the  "  good 

man" 
Brews  store  of  '*  old  October,"  sparkling  bright 
With  the  rich-bitter  hop  :  the  whole  blythe  scene 
Substantial  comfort  speaks,  and  all  is  set 
In  jovial  order  for  the  Christmas-tide. 


So  ever  move  the  changing  seasons  on. 
Each  good  in  turn.     For  each  a  bounteous  God 
Marks  its  appointed  office  :  seed-time  brings 
The  fuller  joys  of  harvest  ;  winter's  reign 
Prepares  the  earth  by  rest  for  future  growth. 
And  future  wealth  of  increase.     Rest  we  then 
A  while  from  all  our  labors,  blessing  him 
Who  *'  saw  "  that   all  "  was  good,"  content  to 

take 
That  which  he  sends  ;  and  with  a  thankful  faith 
Render  we  gratitude  for  present  joys. 
And,  humbly  trusting,  leave  to  God  the  rest. 
AsTiiEY  H.  Baldwin. 
— Fraser^s  Magazine. 


MAY-SONG. 

BY  PISISTKATUS   CAXTON. 

There's  a  time  for  all  good  lasses, 
Sigh  not,  Jennie — wherefore  sigh? 

Ever  as  the  May  moon  passes 
Lovers  drop  down  from  the  sky  ; 

Cushat,  mavis,  lark,  and  linnet, 

Each  is  singling  out  its  pair  ; 
Marriages  with  every  minute  ; 

Hark  !  their  joy-peals  in  the  air  ! 

Ope  thy  heart  unto  the  summer  : 
Love  comes  suddenly  as  Fate  ! 

Who  is  yonder  fair  new-comer 
Gliding  to  thy  garden-gate  ? 

Birdlike,  seeks  he  one  to  sing  to 
Coyly  hid  in  leaves — like  thee  ? 

Couldst  thou  single  him  to  cling  to  ? — 
Coyly  peep  through  leaves,  and  see. 

As  the  bird  sings  he  is  singing, 

**  May  is  in  the  air  above  ; 
And  through  blossoms  round  me  springing 

Winds  the  pathway  to  my  love. 

*'  Still  thy  beating,  heart  impassioned. 

Learn  in  silence  to  repine  ; 
Her  soft  beauty  was  not  fashioned 

For  a  dwelling  rude  as  mine. 

"  Wherefore,  wild-bird,  art  thou  bearing 
Twig  and  moss  to  yonder  tree?  " 

*'  For  the  home  that  I  am  rearing 
High  from  earth,  as  love's  should  be. 

•'  If  thus  rudely  I  begin  it. 
Love  itself  completes  the  nest  ; 

And  the  downy  softness  in  it    / 
Comes,  0  Lover,  from  the  breast.'* 


bids 


All  the  while,  the  blws  are  spnngmg 
May  is  round  thee  and  above  ; 

As  the  bird  sings  he  is  singing — 
As  the  bird  loves  canst  thou  love? 

— Blackwood's  Maffazine. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  MILLENNIUM  AT  HAND. 
This  time  there  will  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  calculations  which  fix  the  beginning  of 
the  Millennium  for  the  year  1870  may  be  re- 
lied upon.     The  conclusion  which  has  been 
arrived  at  by  many  sober-minded  writers  is 
not  likely  to  be  without  foundation.     Ever 
since  the  French  Revolution,  eminent  exposi- 
tors of  prophecy  have  asserted  that  revolu- 
tions much  more  tfcmendous  would  happen 
during  the  present  decade  ;  and  have  not  these 
predictions  been  already  partially  fulfilled? 
The  expectations  entertained  of  the  cessation 
of  war,  and  of  an  epoch  of  unclouded  peace 
and  earthly  prosperity,  are  now  shown  to  have 
been  delusive.     The  President  of  the  United 
States  informed  Congress  in  1844  that   the 
peace  of  "  that  enlightened  and   important 
quarter   of  the  globe  "  (Europe)    appeared 
more  firmly  established  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.     The  Queen  of  England  and  the  King 
of  the  French  expressed  equal  confidence  that 
general  tranquillity  would    be   maintained. 
Let  these  fallacious  anticipations  be  contrasted 
with  the  far-sighted  views  expressed  by  ex- 
positors of  prophecy.     The  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott 
demonstrated  that  the  period  from  1865  to 
18G9  would  be  the  time  of  the  Second  Advent, 
arid  that  there  was  to  be  expected  before  it  a  pe- 
riod of  sifting  and  trial  such  as  had  never  been 
experienced  before.    The  laborious  students  of 
Scripture  believed  that  desolating  judgments 
were  about  to  descend  upon  the  world.     Scof- 
fers relied  upon  the  text,  "  Of  that  day  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man  ;  "  but  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  faithful  that  the  concealment 
of  the  day  and  the  hour  did  not  necessarily 
prevent  the  discovery  of  the  month,  or  even 
the  week,  of  the  Second  Advent.     It  is  de- 
clared in  Scripture  that  this  Second  Advent 
is  to  be  preceded  by  the  manifestation  of  An- 
tichrist or  the  Man  of  Sin.     Many  Antichrists 
have  already  arisen,  such  as  the   pope  and 
Mahomet,  but  there  is  a  particular  and  indi- 
vidual Antichrist  yet  to  arise,  who  will  ha 
worshipped  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  foregoing  is  a  free  summary  of  the  in- 
troductory part  of  a  remarkable  American 
book,  called  Louis  Napoleon ^  the  Destined 
Monarch  of  the  Worlds  the  object  of  which  is 
to  propound  the  theory  that  the  personal  An- 
tichrist is  none  other  than  the  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French,    The  cover  of  the  book  is 


adorned  with  a  most  captivating  picture  of  a 
seven-headed  and  ten-horned  beast  which 

*'  Doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus — " 

having  one  foot  on  Europe  and  another  on 
America.     Six  of  the  beast's  heads  are  of  a 
wolfish  type;  but  the  seventh  has  hair  and 
moustaches,    and    those   "  pale,   corpselike, 
imperturbable  features  "  which  vi^eall  know. 
The  contents  of  the  volume  are  sufficiently 
mysterious  and  terrible  to  fulfil  the  promise 
of  its  outside.     It  announces  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon will  very  soon   acquire   supreme  as- 
cendency  over  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
"  and  for  three  and  a  half  years  will  ruth- 
lessly slay  nearly  every  one  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  God."     The  whole  of 
this  tremendous  drama  is  to  be  completed  by 
the  year  1870,  when  its  hero  is  to  perish  at 
the  battle  of  Armageddon  ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  performance  will 
very  soon  begin.     It  may  seem  odd  that  an 
American  clergyman,  who  has  opportunities 
enough  for  hearing  of  and  even  seeing  actual 
battles  and  other  horrors  in  his  own  country, 
should  prefer  to  occupy  his  thoughts  with  the 
tribulation  which  prophecy,  according  to  his 
interpretation,  declares  to  be  coming  upon 
Europe.  "  Christendom  will  become  a  slaugh- 
ter-house or  shambles,  in  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Christ's  sheep  will  be  butchered,  and 
scarcely  any  one  will  escape  the  awful  ordeal 
of  being  put  to  the  test,  whether  they  will 
confess  Clirist  and  be  killed,  perhaps  with 
dreadful  tortures,  or  whether  they  will  ac- 
knowledge Napoleon  to  be' God,  and  thus  pur- 
chase temporary  safety  at  the  cost  of  eternal 
damnation."    Those  who  acknowledge  the 
divinity  of  Napoleon  will  be  branded  in  the 
forehead  or  hand  with  his  name  or  number. 
This  persecution  will  be  the  leading  feature 
of  the  Great  Tribulation  of  three  and  a  half 
years,  but  there  will  be  superadded  wars, 
earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  famines.    The 
proofs  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  personal 
Antichrist    arrange    themselves   under    ten 
heads : — 

1 .  He  is  the  Beast's  seventh  revived  or  eighth 
head,  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
The  seventh  head  is  the  Napoleon  dynasty, 
which  was  wounded  by  the  sword  at  Water- 
loo, and  revived  in  1852.  Into  the  argument 
in  support  of  this  exposition  of  Scripture  this 
is  hardly  the  place  to  enter. 
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2.  He  corresponds  with  the  predicted  char- 
acter of  the  personal  Antichrist  in  respect  of 
his  warlike  prowess,  his  insatiable  ambition, 
and   his  vast  military  power.     "  When  we 
consider  the  unrivalled   boldness,  matchless 
skill,  and  unscrupulous  determination  with 
which  he  has  carved  his  way  to  his  present 
commanding  position,  and  moreover  the  tact, 
astuteness,  and  subtle  policy  with  which  he 
maintains  and  strengthens  that  position,"  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  appropriateness 
of  the  question  in  Rev.  13  :  4,  "  Who  is  like 
unto  the  Beast?  who   is  able  to  make  war 
with  him  ?  "    The  great  increase  in  the  num- 
bers and   effectiveness  of  the   French  army 
since  his  accession  is  well  known.     Although 
he  says  that  the  Empire  is  Peace,  neighboring 
nations  are  alarmed  at  the  preparation  which 
he  makes  for  war.   His  troops  are  unapproach- 
ably f(;rmidable,  not  only  by  their  masterly 
skill  in  the  management  of  their  weapons, 
but  by  the  inconceivably  deadly  nature  of 
their  engines  of  destruction.     He  has  a  fleet 
of  war-steamers  not  inferior  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.     The  surprising  skill  in  generalship 
which  he  displayed  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
has  demonstrated  his  military  talent  to  be  of 
the  highest  order.     The  expedient  adopted  in 
that  campaign  of  reconnoitring  from  a  balloon 
showed  a  mind  fertile  in  resources.    His  cour- 
age at  the  battle  of  Solferino  amounted  to  the 
verge  of  rashness,  electrifying  the  soldiers  by 
the  coolness  he  displayed  while  engaged  in 
the  thick  of  the  contest,  and  merely  walking 
his  horse  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  balls. 

3.  He  has  obtained  actual  possession  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  This  will  be  one  of  his  princi- 
pal cit'ies  during  his  three-and-a-half-years' 
reign  as  Antichrist,  although  Jerusalem  will 
be  his  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  and  in  its 
terap'ie  divine  worship  will  be  offered  to  him, 
and  to  his  image,  which  is  the  abomination 
of  desolation. 

4.  He  apparently  protects  and  supports  the 
pope,  but  yet  suffers  him  to  be  j)lundered  and 
gradually  stripped  of  his  temporal  power. 

5.  The  whole  extent  of  the  original  Roman 
Empire  is  becoming  subordinated  to  his  con- 
trol, and  is  evidently  approaching  its  final 
division  into  ten  kingdoms,  which  are  to  give 
their  power  and  strength  to  the  Eighth  Head 
during  the  closing  three  and  a  half  years. 
The  expositor  deduces  from  several  passages 
of  Scripture  that  "  Napoleon's  ten  vassal- 
kings  will  not  be  elected  and  crowned  over 
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the  ten  horn-kingdoms  of  the  Roman  earth 
until  just  before  the  final  three  and  a  half, 
years  (from  1866  to  1870)  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  now  existing  sovereigns  within  the  Roman 
Empire  will  have  been  displaced  or  deposed 
by  that  time."  It  is  not  often  that  prophecy 
assumes  such  a  definite  form  as  this.  "  It  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  ten  horn-kingdoms 
will  be  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  etc." 
Over  each  of  these  countries  will  be  a  king  or 
viceroy,  while  Napoleon  will  be  king  over  the 
ten  kings.  It  would  be  difficult  for  an  Eng- 
lish expositor  of  prophecy  to  commit  himself 
to  the  prediction  that  in  rather  more  than 
three  years  this  country  will  be  governed  by 
a  French  viceroy ;  but  a  Philadelphian  divine 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand  that,  before 
Napoleon's  representative  took  possession  of 
England,  the  question,  "  Who  is  able  to  make 
war  with  him?  "  would  be  very  likely  to  re- 
ceive an  answer.  The  expositor  does,  indeed, 
admit  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain  offers 
the  principal  impediment  to  Napoleon's  at- 
tainment of  uncontrolled  dominion  over  the 
Roman  world  ;  "  but  prophecy  most  clearly 
shows  that  England  is  soon  to  give  its  power 
and  strength  to  him."  If,  indeed,  prophecy 
does  show  this,  it  is  eo  much  the  worse  for 
prophecy,  for  it  will  certainly  turn  out  to  be 
mistaken.  The  expositor,  however,  has  "  not 
the  slightest  doubt  "  that  England  will  be 
comprehended  among  Napoleon's  ten  vassal 
kingdoms.  Either  by  internal  revolution,  or 
diplomacy,  or  foreign  invasion,  or  all  three 
influences  combined,  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land will  be  induced  to  become  the  vassal  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
in  Great  Britain  will  be  slain  for  refusing  to 
worship  Napoleon's  image  during  the  three 
and  a  half  years  of  persecution.  There  was 
a  time,  more  distant  through  change  of  feel- 
ing than  lapse  of  years,  when  London  lord 
mayors  and  aldermen  and  other  Britons  took 
to  the  worship  of  Napoleon  very  kindly  ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  do 
the  same  upon  compulsion.  The  image  of  the 
emperor  has  been  set  up  in  many  a  British 
household  without  suspicion  that  it  was  the 
"  abomination  of  desolation  "  of  which  Script- 
ure speaks.  The  expositor  informs  us  that 
"  England's  naval  superiority,  which  pre- 
vented Napoleon  I.  successfully  invading  her, 
now  no  longer  exists."  Her  wooden  walla 
have,  it  seems,  been  rendered  useless  by  the 
invention  of  iron-clad  men-of-war.    But  a 
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prophetic  journal,  quoted  in  a  note,  puts  the 
Bubjugation  of  England  in  a  more  feasible 
way  than  the  expositor  himself  has  done. 
According  to  this  plan  for  the  future  of  Eu- 
rope, all  the  ten  kingdoms  will  become  dem- 
ocratic, and  will  elect  kings  by  universal  suf- 
frage. A  French  pamphleteer,  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  unconscious  prophet,  desired 
the  English  upper  classes  to  reflect  on  what 
support  they  would  obtain  from  the  English 
people  when  a  French  general  should  present 
himself  with  universal  suffrage  in  one  hand 
and  the  Code  Napoleon  in  the  other.  The 
English  workman,  amid  all  his  misery,  is 
supposed  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  Cherbourg, 
and  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  fleet  of 
deliverance,  and  for  the  advent  of  the  cham- 
pion of  universal  suffrage  and  people's  righ*^^s. 
It  is  thus  that  England  will  fulfil  prophecy, 
by  spontaneously  yielding  her  power  and 
strength  to  Napoleon. 

6.  The  French  Emperor  fulfils  the  prophecy 
that  the  name  of  the  Eighth  Head  or  Anti- 
christ should  be  in  the  Greek  tongue  Apol- 
lyon,  and  should  numerically  be  equal  to  the 
number  666.  Every  sensible  person  can,  of 
course,  see  that  Napoleon  and  Apollyon  are 
substantially  the  same  words. 

7.  His  Grecian  extraction,  his  sphinxlike 
impenetrability  of  countenance,  his  addiction 
to  the  practice  of  Spiritualism,  and  his  decep- 
tive professions  of  a  pacific  policy,  identify 
him  with  the  description  given  of  the  personal 
Antichrist  by  the  Prophet  Daniel,  f  he  iden- 
tification, perhaps  is  not  completely  satisfac- 
tory. The  statement  that  Louis  Napoleon 
derives  his  origin  from  a  Grecian  family  of 
high  rank  has  more  novelty  than  the  descrip- 
tions of  his  character  and  appearance  which 
are  quoted  to  prove  that  he  is  the  "  king  of 
fierce  countenance,  and  understanding  dark 
sentences,"  of  whom  the  Prophet  speaks. 
There  is,  however,  some  power  of  invention 
shown  in  the  comparison  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  typical  enemy  of  mankind,  the  ser- 
pent. "  He  lay  for  years,  coiled  together  in 
a  lethargy,  until,  aroused  by  the  occasion, 
he  displayed  his  fangs,  uncoiled  his  folds,  and 
shot  forth  his  icy  frame  just  far  enough  to 
seize  his  prey,  but  no  further."  The  exposi- 
tor states  that  the  emperor  deals  in  Spiritual- 
ism, and  often  communicates  with  his  de- 
ceased uncle. 

It  is  necessary  to  treat  more  briefly  the  re- 
maining heads  of  proof.     The  Prophet  Daniel 


speaks  of  a  "  vile  person,"  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  originally  a  vile — that  is,  an  ignoble, 
obscure — person.  The  same  prophet  speaks 
of  having  "  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold 
and  of  silver."  and  Louis  Napoleon  is  work- 
ing a  mine  at  Senegal,  in  Africa,  which  pro- 
duces more  gold  than  Australia  and  California 
put  together.  Further,  it  is  whispered  that 
he  possesses  the  monopoly  of  a  scientific  dis- 
covery by  means  of  which  gold  is  manufac- 
tured secretly  at  Paris.  The  expositor  inti- 
mates his  opinion  that  neither  the  Finance 
Minister  nor  the  Bank  of  France  would  have 
got  through  recent  difficulties  as  they  have 
done  if  they  had  not  been  able  to  command 
these  illimitable  supplies  of  gold.  If  the  ex- 
positor understood  business  as  well  as  he  does 
prophecy,  he  would  probably  consider  that 
the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Bank  of  France 
have  made  an  unskilful  use  of  their  extraordi- 
nary advantages.  The  result  of  these  accu- 
mulated proofs  is  that,  "  whereas  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  slew  his  thousands,  Louis  Napo- 
leon will  slay  his  hundreds  of  thousands." 
His  military  taste  is  likely  to  be  gratified  by 
the  command  of  the  greatest  army  ever  raised. 
This  army  he  will  conduct  to  Palestine,  and 
it  will  perish  along  with  him  at  Armageddon, 
unless,  indeed,  he  should  put  the  prophets  in 
a  difficulty  by  declining  to  go  near  that  famous 
battle-field. 

The  space  which  has  been  devoted  to  this 
extraordinary  book  has  only  sufficed  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  very  few  specimens  of  the 
wonderful  mass  of  absurdities  which  it  con- 
tains. The  author  quotes  largely  from  other 
expositors  of  Scripture,  who  appear  less  ex- 
travagant than  he  does  chiefly  perhaps  be- 
cause they  have  not  ventured  on  predicting 
events  equally  close  at  hand.  But  this  writer 
gravely  tells  us  that  probably  in  the  year  1870 
the  battle  of  Armageddon  will  take  place, 
and.  Antichrist  (that  is  Louis  Napoleon)  and 
his  followers  being  slain,  the  Millennium 
will  be  fully  inaugurated.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  Louis  Napoleon  is 
himself  satisfied  with  the  brilliant  but  brief 
career  which  is  thus  disclosed  to  him.  x\n 
American  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  if  he 
knew  that  it  was  predestinated  that  he  should 
be  drowned  in  a  particular  lake,  nobody 
would  ever  catch  him  going  within  a  mile  of 
it.  Since  Armageddon  appears  to  be  such  a 
dangerous  place,  it  can  scarcely  be  a  compli- 
ment to  the  French  Emperor  to  play  the  air 
"  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  "  when  he  appears  in 
public.  To  do  so  would  indeed  almost 
amount  to  a  hint  that  a  loyal  and  devoted 
people  had  had  enough  of  him. 
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PART    VI. — CHAPTER  XYIII. 

Very  little  came,  as  was  natural,  of  the 
talk  in  the  library,  to  which  the  entire  after- 
noon was  devoted.  The  squire,  in  his  way, 
was  as  great  an  interruption  to  the  arguments 
of  the  curate  as  was  poor  Louisa  in  hers  ;  and 
Gerald  sat  patiently  to  listen  to  his  father's 
indignant  monologue,  broken  as  it  was  by 
Frank's  more  serious  attacks.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  all  they  could  say  to  him,  and  lis- 
tened to  it,  sometimes  with  a  kind  of  won- 
dering smile,  knowing  well  how  much  more 
strongly,  backed  by  all  his  prejudices  and  in- 
terests, he  had  put  the  same  arguments  to 
himself.  All  this  time  nobody  discussed  the 
practicability  of  the  matter  much,  nor  what 
steps  he  meant  to  take  :  what  immediately 
occupied  both  his  father  and  brother  was  his 
determination  itself,  and  the  reasons  which 
had  led  him  to  it,  which  the  squire,  like  Lou- 
isa, could  not  understand. 

"  If  I  had  made  myself  disagreeable,"  said 
Mr.  Wentworth — "  if  I  had  remonstrated 
with  him,  as  Leonora  urged  me  to  do  ;  if  I 
had  put  a  stop  to  the  surplice  and  so  forth, 
and  interfered  with  his  decorations  or  his 
saints'  days,  or  anything,  it  might  have  been 
comprehensible.  But  I  never  said  a  syllable 
on  the  subject.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  never 
did.  Why  couldn't  he  have  sent  down  for 
Louisa  now,  and  dined  at  the  Hall,  as  usual, 
when  any  of  my  sons  come  home  ?  I  sup- 
pose a  man  may  change  his  religion,  sir, 
without  getting  rid  of  his  natural  affections," 
said  the  squire,  gazing  out  with  puzzled  looks 
to  watch  Gerald  going  slowly  down  the  ave- 
nue. "  A  man  who  talks  of  leaving:  his  wife, 
and  declines  to  dine  at  his  father's  house  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  is  a  mystery  I  can't 
understand." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  cares  for  a  lively  party 
like  ours  at  this  moment,"  said  the  curate  : 
"  I  don't  take  it  as  any  sign  of  a  want  of  af- 
fection for  me." 

The  squire  puffed  forth  a  large  sigh  of 
trouble  and  vexation  as  he  came  from  the 
window.  "If  /were  to  give  in  to  trouble 
when  it  appears,  what  would  become  of  our 
lively  party,  I  wonder?"  he  said.  "I'm 
getting  an  old  man,  Frank ;  but  there's  not  a 
young  man  in  Christendom  has  more  need  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  preserve  his  health, 
than  I  have.  I  am  very  well,  thank  God, 
though  I  have  had  a  touch  of  our  AYentworth 
complaint — just  one  touch.     My  father  had 


it  ten  years  earlier  in  life,  and  lived  to  eighty, 
all  the  same  ;  but  that  is  an  age  I  shall  never 
see.  Such  worries  as  I  have  would  kill  any 
man.  I've  not  spoken  to  anybody  about  it," 
said  the  squire,  hastily,  "  but  Jack  is  going 
a  terrible  pace  just  now.  I've  had  a  good 
deal  of  bother  about  bills  and  things.  He 
gets  worse  every  year ;  and  what  would  be- 
come of  the  girls  and  the  little  children  if  the 
estate  were  to  come  into  Jack's  hands,  is  a 
thought  I  don't  like  to  dwell  upon,  Frank. 
I  suppose  he  never  writes  to  you?  " 

"  Not  for  years  past,"  said  the  curate — 
"  not  since  I  was  at  Oxford.  Where  is  he 
now?" 

"Somewhere  about  town,  I  suppose," 
said  the  aggrieved  father,  "  or  wherever  the 
greatest  scamps  collect  when  they  go  out  of 
town — that's  where  he  is.  I  could  show  you 
a  little  document  or  two,  Frank — but  no," 
said  the  squire,  shutting  up  a  drawer  which 
he  had  unlocked  and  partly  opened,  "  I 
wont :  you've  enough  on  your  mind  with 
Gerald,  and  I  told  you  I  should  be  glad  of 
your  advice  about  Cuthbert  and  Guy."  . 

Upon  which  the  father  and  son  plunged 
into  family  affairs.  Cuthbert  and  Guy  were 
the  youngest  of  the  squire's  middle  family — 
a  "  lot  "  which  included  Frank  and  Charley 
and  the  three  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  mar- 
ried. The  domestic  relations  of  the  Went- 
worths  were  complicated  in  this  generation. 
Jack  and  Gerald  were  of  the  first  marriage, 
a  period  in  his  history  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
himself  "had  partly  forgotten  ;  and  the  troop 
of  children  at  present  in  the  Hall  nursery 
were  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  any  grown- 
up brother  to  recognize  or  identify.  It  was 
vaguely  understood  that  ' '  the  girls  ' '  knew 
all  the  small  fry  by  head  and  name,  but  even 
the  squire  himself  was  apt  to  get  puzzled. 
With  such  a  household,  and  with  an  heir 
impending  over  his  head  like  Jack,  it  maybe 
supposed  that  Mr.  Wentworth's  anxiety  to 
get  his  younger  boys  disposed  of  was  great. 
Cuthbert  and  Guy  were  arrows  in  the  hand 
of  the  giant,  but  he  had  his  quiver  so  full 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  draw 
his  bow  and  shoot  them  away  into  as  distant 
and  as  fresh  a  sphere  as  possible.  They  were 
sworn  companions  and  allies,  but  they  were 
not  clever,  Mr.  Wentworth  believed,  and  he 
was  very  glad  to  consult  over  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  and  which  was  best,  with  their 
brother  Frank. 
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*'They  are  good  boys,"  said  their  father, 
^  but  thej  have  not  any  brains  to  speak  of — 
not  like  Gerald  and  you, — though,  after  all, 
I  begin  to  be  doubtful  what's  the  good  of 
brains,"  added  the  squire,  disconsolately, 
"  if  this  is  all  that  comes  of  them.  After 
building  so  much  on  Gerald  for  years,  and 
feeling  that  one  might  live  to  see  him  a  bishop 
— but,  however,  there's  still  you  left ;  you're 
all  right,  Frank?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  lam  all  right,"  said  the  curate, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  bat  neither  Gerald  nor  I  are 
the  stuff  that  bishops  are  made  of,"  he  added, 
laughing.  "  I  hope  you  don't  dream  of  any 
such  honor  for  me."  ^ 

But  the  squire  was  too  much  troubled  in 
his  mind  for  laughter.  "Jack  was  always 
clever,  too,"  he  said,  dolefully,  "and  little 
good  has  come  of  that.  I  hope  he  wont  dis- 
grace the  family  any  more  than  he  has  done, 
in  my  time,  Frank.  You  young  fellows  have 
all  your  life  before  you  ;  but  when  a  man 
comes  to  my  age,  and  expects  a  little  comfort, 
it's  hard  to  be  dragged  into  the  mire  after  his 
children.  1  did  my  duty  by  Jack  too — I  can 
say  that  for  myself.  He  had  the  same  train- 
ins  as  Gerald  had — the  same  tutor  at  the 
University — everything  just  the  same.  How 
do  you  account  for  that,  sir,  you  that  are  a 
philosopher?"  said  Mr.  Went  worth  again, 
with  a  touch  of  irritation.  "Own  brothers 
both  by  father  and  mother ;  brought  up  in 
the  same  house,  same  school  and  college,  and 
everything  ;  and  all  the  time  as  different  from 
each  other  as  light  and  darkness.  How  do 
you  account  for  that  ?  Though  to  be  sure, 
here's  Gerald  taken  to  "bad  ways  too.  It 
must  have  been  some  weakness  by  their  moth- 
er's side.  Poor  girl ;  she  died  too  young  to 
show  it  herself;  but  it's  come  out  in  her  chil- 
dren," said  the  vexed  squire.  "  Though  it's 
a  poor  sort  of  thing  to  blame  them  that  are 
gone,"  he  added,  with  penitence  ;  and  he  got 
up  and  paced  uneasily  about  the  room.  Who 
was  there  else  to  blame  ?  Not  himself,  for 
he  had  done  his  duty  by  his  boys.  Mr. 
Wentworth  never  was  disturbed  in  mind, 
without,  as  his  family  were  well  aware,  be- 
coming excited  in  temper  too  ;  and  the  unex- 
pected nature  of  the  new  trouble  had  some- 
how added  a  keener  touch  of  exasperation  to 
his  perennial  dissatisfaction  with  his  heir. 
"  If  Jack  had  been  the  man  he  ought  to  have 
been,  his  advice  might  have  done  some  good 
— for  a  clergyman  naturally  sees  things  in  a 


different  light  from  a  man  of  the  world,"  said 
the  troubled  father  ;  and  Frank  perceived  that 
he,  too,  shared  in  his  father's  displeasure, 
because  he  was  not  Jack,  nor  a  man  of  the 
worM  ;  notwithstanding  that,  being  Frank 
and  a  clergyman,  he  was  acknowledged  by 
public  opinion  to  be  the  squire's  favorite  in 
the  family^.  Things  continued  in  this  un- 
comfortable state  up  to  the  dinner-hour,  so 
that  the  curate,  even  had  his  own  feelings 
permitted  it,  had  but  little  comfort  in  his 
home  visit.  At  dinner  Mr.  Wentworth  did 
not  eat,  and  awoke  the  anxiety  of  his  wife, 
who  drove  the  old  gentleman  into  a  state  of 
desperation  by  inquiries  after  his  health. 

"Indeed,  I  wish  you  would  remonstrate 
with  your  papa,  Frank,"  said  his  step-mother, 
who  was  not  a  great  deal  older  than  the  cu- 
rate. "  After  his  attack  he  ought  to, be  more 
careful.  But  he  never  takes  the  least  trouble 
about  himself,  no  more  than  if  he  were  five- 
and-twenty.  After  getting  such  a  knock  on 
the  forehead  too ;  and  you  see  he  eats  noth- 
ing. 1  shall  be  miserable  if  the  doctor  is  not 
sent  for  to-night." 

"  Stuff!  "  cried  the  squire,  testily.  "  Per- 
haps you  will  speak  to  the  cook  about  these 
messes  she  insists  on  sending  up  to  disgust 
one,  and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  my  own 
health.  Don't  touch  that  dish,  Frank;  it's 
poison.  1  am  gla'd  Gerald  is  not  here  ;  he'd 
think  we  never  had  a  dinner  without  that 
confounded  mixture.  And  then  the  wonder 
is  that  one  can't  eat !  "  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
in  a  tone  which  spread  consternation  round 
the  table.  Mrs.  Wentworth  secretly  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  behind  the  great 
cover,  which  had  not  yet  been  removed  :  and 
one  of  the  girls  dashed  in  violentl/tothe  res- 
cue, of  course  making  everything  worse. 

"  Why  did  not  Gerald  and  Louisa  come  to 
dinner  ?  ' '  cried  the  ignorant  sister.  ' '  Surely, 
when  they  knew  Frank  had  come,  they  would 
have  liked  to  be  here.  How  very  odd  it  was 
of  you  not  to  ask  them ,  papa !  they  always 
do  come  when  anybody  has  arrived.  Why 
aren't  they  here  to-night?  " 

"Because  they  don't  choose  to  come," 
said  the  squire,  abruptly.  "If  Gerald  has 
reasons  for  staying  away  from  his  father's 
house,  what  is  that  to  you?  Butterflies," 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  looking  at  them  in 
their  pretty  dresses,  as  they  sat  regarding  him 
with  dismay,  "  that  don't  understand  any 
reason  for  doing  anything  except  liking  it  or 
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not  liking  it. 


I  dare  say  by  thistimc  your 
sister  knows  better." 

"  My  sister  is  married,  papa,  said  Letty, 
with  her  saucy  look. 

"  I  advise  you  to  get  married  too,  and  learn 
what  life  is  like,"  said  the  savage  squire  ;  and 
conversation  visibly  flagged  after  this  effort. 
When  the  ladies  got  safely  into  the  drawing- 
room,  they  gathered  into  a  corner  to  consult 
over  it.  They  were  all  naturally  anxious 
about  him  after  his  "  attack." 

*'  Don't  you  remember  he  was  just  like  this 
before  it  came  on?  "  said  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
nervously  ;  "  so  cross,  and  finding  fault  with 
the  made  dishes.  Don't  you  think  I  might 
send  over  a  message  to  Dr.  Small — not  to  come 
on  purpose,  you  know,  but  just  as  if  it  were  a 
call  in  passing?" 

But  the  girls  both  agreed  this  would  make 
matters  worse. 

"  It  must  be  something  about  Jack,"  they 
both  said  in  a  breath ,  in  a  kind  of  awe  of  the 
elder  brother,  of  whom  they  had  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge.  ' '  And  it  seems  we  never 
are  to  have  a  chance  of  a  word  with  Frank  !  " 
cried  Letty,  who  was  indignant  and  exas- 
perated. But  at  least  it  was  a  consolation 
that  "  the  boys  "  were  no  better  off.  All 
next  day  Cuthbert  and  Guy  hung  about  in 
the  vain  hope  of  securing  the  company  and 
attention  of  the  visitor.  He  was  at  the  Rec- 
tory the  whole  morning,  sometimes  with  Ger- 
ald, sometimes  with  Louisa,  as  the  scouts  of 
the  family,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  broth- 
ers, little  and  big,  informed  the  anxious  girls. 
And  Louisa  was  seen  to  cry  on  one  of  these 
occasions  ;  and  Gerald  looked  cross,  said  one 
little  spy,  whereupon  he  had  his  ears  boxed, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  "As  if 
Gerald  ever  looked  anything  but  a  saint!  " 
said  the  J^^ger  sister,  who  was  an  ad- 
vanced Anglican.  Lettj",  however,  holding 
other  views,  confuted  this  opinion  strongly  : 
"  When  one  thinks  of  a  saint,  it  is  Aunt 
Leonora  one  thinks  of,"  said  this  profane 
young  woman.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  Gerald 
looks  like — something  just  half-way  between 
a  conqueror  and  a  martyr.  I  think  of  all  the 
men  I  ever  saw%  he  is  my  hero,"  said  Letty, 
meditatively.  The  youngest  Miss  Wentworth 
was  not  exactly  of  this  latter  opinion,  but  she 
did  not  contradict  her  sister.  They  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  all  day,  but 
Frank's  mission  remained  a  mystery  which 
they  could  not  penetrate  ;  and  in  the  even- 


ing Gerald  alone  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Hall  to  dinner,  explaining  that  Louisa  had  a 
headache.  Now  Louisa's  headacWes  were 
not  unfrequent,  but  they  were  known  to  im- 
prove in  the  prospect  of  going  out  to  dinner. 
On  the  whole,  the  matter  was  wrapt  in  ob- 
scurity, and  the  Wentworth  household  could 
not  explain  it.  The  sisters  sat  up  brushino^ 
their  hair,  and  looking  very  pretty  in  their 
dressing-gowns,  w^ith  their  bright  locks  (for 
the  Wentworth  hair  was  golden  brown  of  a 
Titian  hue)  over  their  shoulders,  discussing 
the  matter  till  it  was  long  past  midnight ; 
but  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  the 
only  conclusion  that  they  came  to  was  that 
their  two  clergyman  brothers  were  occu  pied 
in  negotiating  with  the  squire  about  some 
secret  not  known  to  the  rest  of  the  family, 
but  most  probably  concerning  Jack.  Jack 
was  almost  unknown  to  his  sisters,  and  awoke 
no  very  warm  anxiety  in  their  minds ;  so  they 
went  to  sleep  at  last  in  tolerable  quiet,  con- 
cluding that  whatever  mystery  there  was 
concerned  only  the  fii^st-born  and  least-loved 
of  the  house. 

While  the  girls  pursued  these  innocent  de- 
liberations, and  reasoned  themselves  into  con- 
viction, the  squire,  too,  sat  late, — much  later 
than  usual.  He  had  gone  with  Frank  to  the 
library,  and  sat  there  in  a  half-stupefied  qui- 
etness, which  the  curate  could  not  see  with- 
out alarm,  and  from  which  he  roused  him- 
self up  now  and  then  to  wander  off  into  talk, 
which  always  began  with  Gerald,  and  always 
came  back  to  his  own  anxieties  and  his  disap- 
pointed hopes  in  his  eldest  son.  "  If  Jack 
had  been  the  man  he  ought  to  have  been,  I'd 
have  telegraphed  for  him,  and  he'd  have  man- 
aged it  all,"  said  the  squire,  and  then  re- 
lapsed once  more  into  silence.  "For neither 
you  nor  I  are  men  of  the  world,  Frank,"  he 
would  resume'again,  after  a  pause  of  half  an 
hour,  revealing  pitifully  how  his  mind  labored 
under  the  weight  of  this  absorbing  thought. 
The  curate  sat  up  with  him  in  the  dimly 
lighted  library,  feeling  the  silence  and  the 
darkness  to  his  heart.  He  could  not  assist 
his  father  in  those  dim  ranges  of  painful  med- 
itation. Grieved  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
venture  to  compare  his  own  distress  with  the 
bitterness  of  the  squire,  disappointed  in  all 
his  hopes  and  in  the  pride  of  his  heart ;  and 
then  the  young  man  saw  compensations  and 
heroisms  in  Gerald's  case  which  were  invisi- 
ble to  the  unheroic  eyes  of  Mr.  Wentworth, 
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who  looked  at  it  entirely  from  a  practical 
poinx;  of  view,  and  regarded  with  keen  mor- 
tification an  event  which  would  lay  all  the 
affairs  of  the  Wentworths  open  to  general 
discussion,  and  invite  the  eye  of  the  world  to 
a  renewed  examination  of  his  domestic  skel- 
etons. Everything  had  been  hushed  and  shut 
up  in  the  Hall  for  at  least  an  hour,  when  the 
squire  got  up  at  last  and  lighted  his  candle, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  his  son. — "  This 
isn't  a  very  cheerful  visit  for  you,  Frank," 
he  said  ;  "  but  we  will  try  again  to-morrow, 
and  have  one  other  talk  with  Gerald.  Could- 
n't you  read  up  some  books  on  the  su])ject, 
or  think  of  something  new  to  say  to  him  ? 
God  bless  my  soul !  if  I  were  as  young  and  as 
much  accustomed  to  talking  as  you  are,  I'd 
surely  find  out  some  argument,"  said  the 
squire,  with  a  momentary  spark  of  temper, 
which  made  his  son  feel  more  comfortable 
about  him.  "  It's  your  business  to  convince 
a  man  when  he's  wrong.  We'll  try  Gerald 
once  more,  and  perhaps  something  may  come 
of  it ;  and  as  for  Jack — "  Here  the  squire 
paused,  and  shook  his  head,  and  let  go  his 
son's  hand.  "  I  suppose  it's  sitting  up  so 
late  that  makes  one  feel  so  cold  and  wretched, 
and  as  if  one  saw  ghosts,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth.  "  Don't  stay  here  any  longer,  and 
take  care  of  the  candles.  I  ought  to  have 
been  in  bed  two  hours  ago.     Good-night." 

And  as  he  walked  away,  the  curate  could 
not  but  observe  what  an  aged  figure  it  looked, 
moving  with  a  certain  caution  to  the  door. 
The  great  library  was  so  dim  that  the  light 
of  the  candle  which  the  squire  carried  in  his 
hand  was  necessary  to  reveal  his  figure  clearly , 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  his  air  of  age  and 
feebleness.  The  curate's  thoughts  were  not 
very  agreeable  when  he  was  left  by  himself 
in  the  half-lig-hted  room.  His  imagination 
jumped  to  a  picture  very  possible,  but  griev- 
ous to  think  of — Jack  seated  in  his  father's 
place,  and  "  the  girls  "  and  the  little  children 
turned  out  upon  the  world.  In  such  a  case, 
who  would  be  their  protector  and  natural 
guardian?  Not  Gerald,  who  was  about  to 
divest  himself  of  ties  still  closer  and  more  sa- 
cred. The  curate  lit  his  candle  too,  and 
went  hastily  to  his  room,  when  that  thought 
came  upon  him.  There  might  be  circum- 
stances still  more  hopeless  and  appalling  than 
the  opposition  of  a  rector  or  the  want  of  a  ben- 
efice.    He  preferred  to  return  to  his  anxiety 
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about  Gerald,  and  to  put  away  that  thought, 
as  he  went  hurriedly  up-stairs. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

"  The  sum  of  it  all  is,  that  you  wont  hjear 
any  reason,  Gerald,"  said  the  squire.  '*  What 
your  bsother  says  and  what  I  say,  are  noth  - 
ing ;  your  poor  wife  is  nothing  ;  and  all  a 
man's  duties,  sir,  in  life — all  your  responsi- 
bilities, everything  that  is  considered  most  sa- 
cred— ' ' 

"  You  may  say  what  you  will  to  me, 
father,"  said  Gerald.  "  I  can't  expect  you 
should  speak  differently.  But  you  may  imag- 
ine I  have  looked  at  it  in  every  possibie  light 
before  I  came  to  this  resolution.  A  man  does 
not  decide  easily  when  everything  he  prizes  on 
earth  is  at  stake.  I  cannot  see  with  Frank's 
eyes,  or  with  yours ;  according  to  the  light 
God  has  given  me,  I  must  see  with  my  own." 

"  But,  God  bless  my  soul  !  what  do  you 
mean  by  seeing  with  your  own  eyes  ?  " .said 
the  squire.  '*  Don't  you  know  that  is  a  Prot- 
estant doctrine,  sir  ?  Do  you  think  they'll 
let  you  see  with  any  eyes  but  theirs  when  you 
get  among  a  set  of  Papists  ?  Instead  of  an 
easy-going  bishop,  and  friendly  fellows  for 
brother  clergymen,  and  parishioners  that 
think  everything  that's  good  of  you,  how  do 
you  suppose  you'll  feel  as  an  Englishman 
when  you  get  into  a  dead  Frenchified  system, 
with  everything  going  by  rule  and  measure, 
and  bound  to  believe  just  as  you're  told? 
It'll  kill  you,  sir — that's  what  will  be  the 
end  of  it.  If  you  are  in  your  grave  within 
the  year,  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  me." 

*'  Amen  !  "  said  Gerald,  softly.  '» If  that 
is  to  be  all,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  re- 
sult ;  "  and  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, as  if  to  look  for  his  cedar,  which  was 
not  there.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  his  silent 
referee  gave  him  2t  kind  of  comfort,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  disappointed  him  in  some 
fantastical  way,  for  he  turned  with  a  curious 
look  of  relief  and  vexation  to  his  brother.  - 
"We  need  not  be  always  thinking  of  it, 
even  if  this  were  to  be  the  end,"  he  said. 
"  Come  down  the  avenue  with  me,  Frank, 
and  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  The  girls 
will  grumble,  but  they  can  have  you  later  : 
come,  I  want  to  hear  about  yourself." 

Unfortunately,  the  squire  got  up  when 
his  sons  did,  which  was  by  no  means  their 
intention ;   but  Mr.  Wentworth  was  vexed 
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and  restless,  and  was  not  willing  to  let  Ger- 
ald off  so  easily.  If  he  were  mad,  at  least 
he  ought  to  be  made  duly  wretched  in  his 
madness,  Mr.  Wentworth  thought ;  and  he 
went  out  with  them,  and  arrested  the  words 
on  their  lips.  Somehow,  everything  seemed 
to  concur  in  hindering  any  appeal  on  the 
part  of  the  curate.  And  Gerald,  like  most 
imaginative  men,  had  a  power  of  dismissing 
his  troubles  after  they  had  taken  their  will 
of  him.  It  was  he  who  took  the  conversa- 
tion on  himself  when  they  went  out  of  doors. 
Finding  Frank  slow  in  his  report,  Gerald 
went  into  all  the  country  news  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  brother.  He  had  been  down 
to  the  very  depths  during  the  two  previous 
days,  and  now  he  had  come  aloft  again  ;  for 
a  man  cannot  be  miserable  every  moment  of 
his  life,  however  heavy  his  burden  may  be. 
The  "  girls,"  whose  anxieties  had  been  much 
stimulated  by  the  renewed  conference  held 
with  closed  doors  in  the  library,  stood  watch- 
ing them  from  one  of  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows. The  boldest  of  the  two  had,  indeed, 
got  her  hat  to  follow  them,  not  comprehend- 
ing v^hy  Frank  should  be  monopolized  for 
days  together  by  anybody  but  herself,  his 
favorite  sister  ;  but  something  in  the  aspect 
of  the  three  men,  when  they  first  appeared 
under  the  lime-trees,  had  awed  even  the 
lively  Letty  out  of  her  usual  courage.  *'  But 
Gerald  is  talking  and  laughing  just  as  usual," 
she  said,  as  she  stood  at  the  window  dangling 
her  hat  in  her  hand,  "  more  than  usual,  for 
he  has  been  very  glum  all  this  spring.  Poor 
fellow  !  I  dare  say  Louisa  worries  him  out  of 
his  life  ;  "  and  with  this  easy  conclusion  the 
elder  brother  was  dismissed  by  the  girls. 
'*  Perhaps  Frank  is  going  to  be  married," 
said  the  other  sister,  who,  under  the  lively 
spur  of  this  idea,  came  back  to  the  window 
to  gaze  at  him  again,  and  find  out  whether 
any  intimation  of  this  alarming  possibility 
could  be  gathered  from  the  fit  of  his  long 
'clerical  coat,  or  his  manner  of  walk,  as  he 
sauntered  along  under  the  limes.  "  As  if  a 
Perpetual  Curate  could  marry  !  "  said  Letty, 
with  scorn,  who  knew  the  world.  As  for 
little  Janet,  who  was  a  tender-hearted  little 
soul,  she  folded  her  two  hands  together,  and 
looked  at  her  brother's  back  with  a  great  in- 
crease of  interest.  "  If  one  loved  him,  one 
would  not  mind  what  he  was,"  said  the  little 
maiden,  who  had  been  in  some  trouble  her- 
self, and  understood  about  such  matters.     So 


the  girls  talked  at  their  window,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth being,  as  usual,  occupied  with  her  nur- 
sery, and  nobody  else  at  hand  to  teach  them 
wisdom,  and  soon  branched  off  into  specula- 
tions about  the  post-bag,  which  was  "  due," 
and  which,  perhaps,  was  almost  more  inter- 
esting, to  one  of  them  at  least,  than  even  a 
brother  who  was  going  to  be  married. 

In  the  mean  time  Gerald  was  talking  of 
Plumstead  and  Hawtray,  the  brother-in-law 
and  cousin,  who  were  both  clergymen  in  the 
same  district,  and  about  the  people  in  the 
village  whom  they  had  known  when  they 
were  boys,  and  who  never  grew  any  older. 
"  There  is  old  Kilweed,  for  example,  who 
was  Methuselah  in  those  days — he's  not 
eighty  yet  "  he  said  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh  ; 
"  it  is  we  who  grow  older  and  come  nearer  to 
the  winter  and  the  sunset.  My  father  even 
has  come  down  a  long  way  off  the  awful  emi- 
nence on  which  I  used  to  behold  him  :  every 
year  that  falls  on  my  head  seems  to  take  one 
off  his  :  if  we  both  live  long  enough,  we  shall 
feel  like  contemporaries  by  and  by,"  said 
Gerald  :  "just  now  the  advantage  of  years  is 
all  on  my  side  ;  and  you  are  my  junior,  sir." 
He  was  switching  down  the  weeds  among  the 
grass  with  his  cane  as  he  spoke,  like  any 
schoolboy  ;  the  air  and  perhaps  a  little  ex- 
citement, had  roused  the  blood  to  his  cheek. 
He  did  not  look  the  same  man  as  the  pale 
martyr  in  the  library — not  that  he  had  any 
reason  for  appearing  different,  but  only  that 
inalienable  poetic  waywardness  which  kept 
him  up  through  his  trouble.  As  for  Mr. 
Wentworth,  he  resented  the  momentary 
brightening,  which  he  took  for  levity. 

"  I  thought  we  came  out  here  to  prolong 
our  discussion,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  don't 
understand  this  light  way  of  talking.  If  you 
mean  what  you've  said,  sir,  I  should  never  ex- 
pect to  see  you  smile  more." 

"  The  smiling  makes  little  difference,"  said 
Gerald  ;  but  he  stopped  short  in  his  talk,  and 
there  was  a  pause  among  them  till  the  post- 
boy came  up  to  them  with  his  bag,  which  Mr. 
AVentworth,  with  much  importance,  paused 
to  open.  The  young  men,  who  had  no  special 
interest  in  its  contents,  went  on.  Perhaps 
the  absence  of  their  father. was  a  relief  to 
them.  They  were  nearer  to  each  other,  un- 
derstood each  other  better  than  he  could  do  ; 
and  they  quickened  their  pace  insensibly  as 
they  began  to  talk.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  kind  of  talk  it  was — entire  sympathy, 
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yet  disagreement  wide  as  the  poles — here  for 
a  few  steps  side  by  side,  there  darting  off 
at  the  most  opposite  tangent ;  but  they  had 
begun  to  warm  to  it,  and  to  forget  everything 
else,  when  a  succession  of  lusty  hollos  from 
the  squire  brought  them  suddenly  to  them- 
selves, and  to  a  dead  stop.  When  they 
looked  round,  he  was  making  up  to  them 
with  choleric  strides.  "  What  the  deuce  do 
you  mean,  sir,  by  having  telegrams  sent 
here?"  cried  Mr.  Wentworth,  pitching  at 
his  son  Frank  an  ominous  ugly  envelope,  in 
blue  and  red,  such  as  the  unsophisticated 
mind  naturally  trembles  at.  "  Beg  your 
pardon,  Gerald  ;  but  I  never  can  keep  my 
temper  when  I  see  a  telegram.  I  dare  say 
it's  something  about  Charley,"  said  the  old 
man,  in  a  slightly  husky  voice — "to  make 
up  to  us  for  inventing  troubles."  The  squire 
was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  that 
ill-omened  message  ;  and  it  was  the  better 
way,  as  he  knew  by  experience,  to  throw  his 
excitement  into  the  shape  of  anger  rather 
than  that  of  grief. 

"  It's  nothing  about  Charley,"  said  Frank  ; 
and  Mr,  Wentworth  blew  his  nose  violently 
and  drew  a  long  breath.  ' '  I  don't  understand 
it,"  said  the  curate,  who  looked  scared  and 
pale;  "it  seems  to  be  from  Jack;  though 
why  he  is  in  Carlingford,  or  what  he  has  to 
do—" 

"  He's  ill,  sir,  I  suppose — dying  ;  nothing, 
else  was  to  be  looked  for,"  said  the  squire, 
and  held  out  his  hand,  which  trembled,  for 
the  telegram.  "Stuff!  why  shouldn't  I  be 
able  to  bear  it  ?  Has  he  been  any  comfort  to 
me?  Can't  you  read  it,  one  of  you  ?  "  cried 
the  old  man. 

"  '  John  Wentworth  to  the  Reverend — '  " 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  can't  you  come  to 
what  he  says?" 

"  '  Come  back  directly — you  are  wanted 
here ;  I  am  in  trouble,  as  usual :  and  T. 
W— '" 

Here  the  squire  paused  and  took  a  step 
backwards,  and  set  himself  against  a  tree. 
"  The  sun  comes  in  one's  eyes,"  he  said, 
rather  feebly.  "  There's  something  poison- 
ous in  the  air  to-day.  Here's  Gerald  going 
out  of  the  Church  ;  and  here's  Frank  in  Jack's 
secrets,  God  forgive  him !  Lads,  it  seems 
you  think  I've  had  enough  of  this  world's 
good.  My  heir's  a  swindling  villain,  and 
you  know  it ;  and  here's  Frank  going  the 
same  road  too." 


The  squire  did  not  hear  the  words  that 
both  the  br')ther8  addressed  to  him  ;  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  curate's  disclaimer  and 
eager  explanation  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  Jack,  and  could  not  understand  his 
presence  in  Carlingford.  Tlie  blow  he  had 
got  the  previous  day  had  confused  his  brain 
outside,  and  these  accumulated  vexations  had 
bewildered  it  within.  "  And  I  could  have 
sworn  by  Fmnk !  "  said  the  old  man,  pite- 
ously,  to  himself,  as  he  put  up  his  hand  un- 
awares and  tugged  at  the  dainty  starched 
cravat  which  was  his  pride.  If  they  had  not 
held  him  in  their  arms,  he  would  have  slid 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  against  which  he 
had  instinctively  propped  himself.  The  at- 
tack was  less  alarming  to  Gerald,  who  had 
seen  it  before,  than  to  Frank,  who  had  only 
heard  of  it ;  but  the  postboy  was  still  within 
call,  by  good  fortune,  and  was  sent  off  for  as- 
sistance. They  carried  him  to  the  Hall, 
gasping  for  breath,  and  in  a  state  of  partial 
unconsciousness,  but  still  feebly  repeating 
those  words  which  went  to  the  curate's  heart 
— "  I  could  have  swdrn  by  PVank  !  "  Thc^ 
house  was  in  a  great  fright  and  tumult,  natu- 
rally, before  they  reached  it,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth fainting,  the  girls  looking  on  in  dismay, 
and  the  whole  household  moved  to  awe  and 
alarm,  knowing  that  one  time  or  other  Death 
would  come  so.  As  for  the  Curate  of  St. 
Roque's,  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind, 
with  unexpected  anguish,  not  only  that  his 
father  was  dying,  but  that  his  father 
would  die  under  a  fatal  misconception 
about  himself;  and  between  this  overwhelm- 
ing thought,  and  the  anxiety  which  nobody 
understood  or  could  sympathize  with  re- 
specting Jack's  message,  the  young  man  was 
almost  beside  himself.  He  went  away  in  utter 
despair  from  the  anxious  consultations  of  the 
family  after  the  doctor  had  come,  and  kept 
walking  up  and  down  before  the  house,  wait- 
ing to  hear  the  worst,  a's  he  thought ;  bu  t  yet 
unable,  even  while  his  father  lay  dying,  to 
keep  from  thinking  what  miserable  chance, 
what  folly  or  crime,  bad  taken  Jack  to  Car- 
lingford, and  what  his  brother  could  have  to 
do  with  the  owner  of  the  initials  named  in  his 
telegram .  He  was  lost  in  this  twofold  trouble 
when  Gerald  came  out  to  him  with  brightened 
looks. 

"  He  is  coming  round,  and  the  doctor  says 
there  is  no  immediate  danger,"  said  Gerald  ; 
"  and  it  is  only  immediate  danger  one  is 
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afraid  of.  He  was  as  well  as  ever  last  time 
in  a  day  or  two.  It  is  the  complaint  of  the 
Wentworths,  you  know — we  all  die  of  it ; 
but,  Frank,  tell  me  what  is  this  about  Jack  ?  " 

"  I  know  no  more  than  you  do,"  said  the 
curate,  when  he  had  recovered  himself  a  little, 
"  I  must  go  back,  not  having  done  much  good 
here,  to  see." 

"And  T.  W.?"8aid  Gerald.  The  elder 
brother  looked  at  the  younger  suspiciously, 
as  if  he  Were  afraid  for  him  ;  and  it  was 
scarcely  in  human  nature  not  to  feel  a  mo- 
mentary flash  of  resentment. 

"  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said 
Frank,  "  except  what  is  evident  to  any  one, 
that  Jack  has  gone  to  Carlingford  in  my  ab- 
sence, being  in  trouble  somehow.  I  suppose 
he  always  is  in  trouble.  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  before  since  I  went  there  ;  but  as  it 
don't  seem  I  can  be  of  any  use  here,  as  soon 
as  my  father  is  safe  I  will  go  back.  Louisa 
imagined,  you  know —  but  she  was  wrong." 

"Yes,"  said  Gerald,  quietly.  That  sub- 
ject was  concluded,  and  there  was  no  more  to 
'Bay. 

The  same  evening,  as  the  squire  continued 
to  improve,  and  had  been  able  to  understand 
his  energetic  explanation  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  Jack's  secrets,  Frank  Wentworth 
went  back  again  with  a  very  disturbed  mind. 
He  went  into  the  Rectory  as  he  passed  down 
to  the  station,  to  say  good-by  to  Louisa,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  with  her 
children  round  her,  and  her  trouble  consid- 
erably lightened,  though  there  was  no  par- 
ticular cause  for  it.  Dressing  for  dinner  had 
of  itself  a  beneficial  effect  upon  Lo«isa  :  she 
could  not  understand  how  a  life  could  ever  be 
changed  which  was  so  clearly  ordained  of 
Heaven  ;  for  if  Gerald  was  not  with  her, 
what  inducement  could  she  possibly  have  to 
dress  for  dinner  ?  and  then  what  would  be  the 
good  of  all  the  pretty  wardrobe  with  which 
Providence  had  endowed  her?  Must  not 
Providence  take  care  that  its  gifts  were  not 
thus  wasted  ?  So  the  world  was  once  more 
set  fast  on  its  foundations,  and  the  pillars  of 
earth  remained  unshaken ,  when  Frank  glanced 
in  on  his  way  to  the  station  to  say  good-by. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Louisa  ;  I  don't  believe 
he  would  be  allowed  to  do  it,"  said  the  cu- 
rate, in  her  ear.  "The  Church  of  Rome 
does  not  go  in  the  face  of  nature.  She  wiU 
not  take  him  away  from  you.  Keep  your 
heart  at  ease  as  much  as  you  can .    Good-by. ' ' 


"  You  mean  about  Gerald.  Oh,  you  don't 
really  think  he  could  ever  have  had  the  heart?' ' 
said  Mrs.  Wentworth.  "  I  am  so  sorry  you 
are  going  away  without  any  dinner  or  any- 
thing comfortable  ;  and  it  was  so  good  of  you 
to  come,  and  I  feel  so  much  better.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  you,  dear  Frank,  for 
showing  Gerald  his  mistake  ;  and  tell  dear 
Aunt  Dora  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  her  for 
thinking  of  the  blanket  for  the  bassinet.  1 
am  sure  it  will  be  lovely.  Must  you  go? 
Good-by.  I  am  sure  you  have  always  been 
like  my  own  brother — Frank,  dear,  good-by. 
Come  and  kiss  your  dear  uncle,  children,  and 
say  good-by." 

This  was  how  Louisa  dismissed  him  after 
all  his  efforts  on  her  behalf.  The  girls  were 
waiting  for  him  on  the  road,  still  full  of  anx- 
iety to  know  why  he  had  come  so  suddenly, 
and  was  going  away  so  soon.  "  We  have  not 
had  half  a  peep  of  you,"  said  Letty  ;  "  and  it, 
is  wicked  of  you  not  to  tell  us  ;  as  if  anybody 
could  sympathize  like  your  sisters — your  very 
own  sisters,  Frank,"  said  the  young  lady, 
with  a  pressure  of  his  arm.  In  such  a  mixed 
family  the  words  meant  something. 

"  We  had  made  up  our  minds  you  had 
come  to  tell  papa,"  said  Janet,  with  her* 
pretty  shy  look  ;  "  that  was  my  guess — you 
might  tell  us  her  name,  Frank." 

"  Whose  name  !  "  said  the  unfortunate  cu- 
rate ;  and  the  dazzling  vision  of  Lucy  Wode- 
house's  face,  which  came  upon  him  at  the 
moment,  was  such,  that  the  reluctant  blood 
rose  high  in  his  cheeks — which,  of  course, 
the  girls  were  quick  enough  to  perceive. 

"  It  is  about  some  girl,  after  all,"  said 
Letty;  "  oh,  me!  I  did  not  think  you  had 
been  like  all  the  rest.  I  thought  you  had 
other  things  to  think  of.  Janet  may  say 
what  she  likes — but  I  do  think  it's  contemp- 
tible always  to  find  out,  when  a  man,  who  can 
do  lots  of  things,  is  in  trouble,  that  it's  about 
some  girl  or  other  like  one's  self!  I  did  not 
expect  it  of  you,  Frank — but  all  the  same, 
tell  us  who  she  is?  "  said  the  favorite  sister, 
clasping  his  arm  confidentially,  and  dropping 
her  voice. 

"  There  is  the  train.  Good-by,  girls,  and  ' 
be  sure  you  write  to  me  to-morrow  how  my 
father  is,"  cried  the  curate.  He  had  taken 
his  seat  before  they  could  ask  any  further 
questions,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  more  was 
dashing  out  of  the  little  station,  catching 
their  smiles  and  adieus  as  he  went,  and,  last 
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of  all,  gazing  out  of  the  carriage-window  for 
another  look  at  Gerald,  who  stood,  leaning  on 
his  stick,  looking  after  the  train,  with  the 
mist  of  pre-occupation  gathering  again  over 
his  smiling  eyes.  The  curate  went  back  to 
his  corner  after  that,  and  lost  himself  in 
thoughts  and  anxieties  still  more  painful. 
What  had  Jack  to  do  in  Carlingford  ?  what 
connection  had  he  with  those  initials,  or  how 
did  he  know  their  owner?  All  sorts  of  hor- 
rible fears  came  over  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's. 
He  had  not  seen  his  elder  brother  for  years, 
and  Jack's  career  was  not  one  for  any  family 
to  be  proud  of.  Had  he  done  something  too 
terrible  to  be  hidden — too  clamorous  to  let 
his  name  drop  out  of  remembrance,  as  was 
to  be  desired  for  the  credit  of  the  Went- 
worths?  This  speculation  wield  the  night 
away  but  drearily,  as  the  Perpetual  Curate 
went  back  to  the  unknown  tide  of  cares 
which  had  surged  in  his  absence  into  his 
momentarily  abandoned  place. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

Mr.  "Wentworth  got  back  to  Carlingford 
by  a  happy  concurrence  of  trains  before  the 
town  had  gone  to  sleep.  It  was  summer, 
when  the  days  are  at  the  longest,  and  the 
twilight  was  just  falling  into  night  as  betook 
his  way  through  George  Street.  He  went 
along  the  familiar  street  with  a  certain  terror 
of  looking  into  people's  faces  whom  he  met, 
and  of  asking  questions  such  as  was  natural 
to  a  man  who  did  not  know  whether  some- 
thing of  public  note  might  not  have  hap- 
pened in  his  absence  to  call  attention  to  his 
name.  He  imagined,  indeed,  that  he  did  see 
a  strange  expression  in  the  looks  of  the  towns- 
folk he  encountered  on  his  way.  He  thought 
they  looked  at  him  askance  as  they  made 
their  salutations,  and  said  something  to  each 
other  after  they  passed,  which,  indeed,  in 
several  cases  was  true  enough,  though  the 
cause  was  totally  different  from  any  suspected 
by  Mr.  Wentworth  ;  anxious  to  know,  and 
yet  unwilling  to  ask,  it  was  with  a  certain 
relief  that  ihe  curate  saw  the  light  gleaming 
out  from  the  open  door  of  Elsworthy's  shop 
as  he  approached.  He  went  in  and  tossed 
down  his  travelling-bag  on  the  counter,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  solitary  chair  which 
stood  outsigle  for  the  accommodation  of  cus- 
tomers with  a  suppressed  excitement,  which 
made  his  question  sound  abrupt  and  signifi- 
cant to  the  ears  of  Elsworthy.     "  Has  any- 
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thing  happened  since  I  went  away?"  said 
Mr.  Wentworth,  throwing  a  glance  round 
the  shop,  which  alarmed  his  faithful  retainer. 
Somehow,  though  nothing  was  farther  from 
his  mind  than  little  Rosa,  or  any  thought  of 
her,  the  curate  missed  the  pretty  little  figure 
at  the  first  glance. 

"  Well — no,  sir  ;  not  much  as  I've  heard 
of,"  said  Elsworthy,  with  a  little  confusion. 
He  was  tying  up  his  newspapers  as  usual,  but 
it  did  not  require  the  touch  of  suspicion  and 
anxiety  which  gave  sharpness  to  the  curate's 
quick  eyes  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  cord 
was  trembling  in  Mr.  Elsworthy's  hand.  "  I 
hope  you've  had  a  pleasant  journey,  sir,  and 
a  comfortable  visit — it's  been  but  short — but 
we  always  miss  you  in  Carlingford,  Mr.  Went- 
worth, if  it  was  only  for  a  day." 

"1*11  take  my  paper,"  said  the  young 
man,  who  was  not  satisfied — "  so  there's  no 
news,  isn't  there? — all  well,  and  everything 
going  as  usual?  "  And  the  look  which  the 
suspicious  curate  bent  i|f)on  Mr.  Elsworthy 
made  that  virtuous  individual,  as  he  himself 
described  it,  "  shake  in  his  shoes." 

"  Much  as  usual,  sir,"  said  the  frightened 
clerk, — "  nothing  new  as  I  hear  of  but  gos- 
sip, and  that  aint  a  thing  to  interest  a  cler- 
gyman. There's  always  one  report  or  an- 
other flying  about,  but  them  follies  aint  for 
your  hearing.  Nothing  more,"  continued 
Mr.  Elsworthy,  conscious  of  guilt,  and  pre- 
senting a  very  tremulous  countenance  to  the 
inspection  of  his  suspicious  auditor,  "  not  if 
it  was  my  last  word — nothing  but  gossip,  as 
you  wouldn't  care  to  hear." 

"  I  might  possibly  care  to  hear  if  it  con- 
cerned myself,"  said  the  curate,  "  or  any- 
body I  am  interested  in,"  he  added,  after  a 
little  pause,  with  rather  a  forced  smile — 
which  convinced  Mr.  Elsworthy  that  his  cler- 
gyman had  heard  all  about  Rosa,  and  that 
the  days  of  his  own  incumbency  as  clerk  of 
St.  Roque's  were  numbered. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  did  hear,  it  aint  no 
blame  of  mine,"  said  the  injured  bookseller, 
"  such  a  notion  would  never  have  come  into- 
my  mind — no  man,  I  make  bold  to  say,  is 
more  particular  about  keeping  to  his  own 
rank  of  life  nor  me.  What  you  did,  sir,  you 
did  out  of  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  and  I'd 
sooner  sell  up  and  go  off  to  the  end  of  the- 
world  than  impose  upon  a  gentleman.  Her 
aunt's  took  her  away,"  continued  Mr.  Els- 
worthy, lowering  his  voice,  and  cautiously 
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pointing  to  the  back  of  the  shop ;  "  she'll  not 
bother  you  no  more." 

"She? — who?"  cried  the  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate, in  sudden  consternation.  He  was  ut- 
terly bewildered  by  the  introduction  of  a 
female  actor  into  the  little  drama,  and  imme- 
diately ran  over  in  his  mind  all  the  women 
he  could  think  of  who  could,  by  any  possibil- 
ity, be  involved  in  mysterious  relations  with 
his  brother  Jack. 

"  She's  but  a  child,"  said  Elsworthy,  pa- 
thetically ;  "she  don't  know  nothing  about 
the  ways  o'  this  world.  If  she  was  a  bit 
proud  o'  being  noticed,  there  wasn't  no  harm 
in  that.  But  seeing  as  there's  nothing  in 
this  world  that  folks  wont  make  a  talk  of 
when  they've  started,  her  aunt,  as  is  very 
partic'lar,  has  took  her  away.  Not  as  I'm 
meaning  no  reproach  to  you,  Mr.  AVent- 
worth  ;  but  she's  a  loss  to  us,  is  Rosa.  She 
was  a  cheerful  little  thing,  say  the  worst  of 
her,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  "  going  asinging 
and  achirruping  out'and  in  the  shop  ;  and  I 
wont  deny  as  the  place  looks  desolate,  now 
she's  away.  But  that  aint  neither  here  nor 
there.  It  was  for  her  good,  as  my  missis 
toys.  Most  things  as  is  unpleasant  is  sent 
for  good,  they  tell  me  ;  and  1  wouldn't — not 
for  any  comfort  to  myself — have  a  talk  got 
up  about  the  clergyman — " 

By  this  time  Mr.  Wentworth  had  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  the  real  meaning  of  Els- 
worthy's  talk.  He  sat  upright  on  his  chair, 
and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  worthy  shop- 
keeper until  the  poor  man  trembled.  "  A 
talk  about  the  clergyman  ?  "  said  the  curate. 
"About  me,  do  you  mean?  and  what  has 
little  Rosa  to  do  with  me  ?  Have  you  gone 
crazy  in  Carlingford  ? — what  is  the  meaning 
of  it  all?  "  He  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the 
counter,  looking  at  his  trembling  adherent — 
looking  through  and  through  him,  as  Elswor- 
thy said.  "  I  should  be  glad  of  an  explana- 
tion ;  what  does  it  mean?  "  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth, with  a  look  which  there  was  no  evad- 
ing ;  and  the  clerk  of  St.  Roque's  cast  an 
anxious  glance  round  him  for  help.  He 
would  have  accepted  it  from  any  quarter  at 
that  overwhelming  moment ;  but  there  was 
not  even  an  errand-boy  to  divert  from  him 
the  curate's  terrible  eyes. 

"  I — I  don't  know — I — can't  tell  how  it 
got  up,"  said  the  unhappy  man,  who  had  not 
even  his  "  missis  "  in  the  parlor  as  a  moral 
-support.     "  One  thing  as  I  know  is,  it  wasn't 


no  blame  o'  mine.  I  as  good  as  went  down 
on  my  knees  to  them  three  respected  ladies 
when  they  come  to  inquire.  I  said  as  it  was 
kindness  in  you  aseeing  of  the  child  home, 
and  didn't  mean  nothing  more.  I  ask  you, 
sir,  what  could  I  do?  "  cried  Mr.  Elsworthy. 
"  Folks  in  Carlingford  will  talk  o'  two  straws 
if  they're  aseen  ablowing  up  Grange  Lane  on 
the  same  breath  o'  wind.  I  couldn't  do  no 
more  nor  contradict  it,"  cried  Rosa's  guar- 
dian, getting  excited  in  his  self-defence ; 
"  and  to  save  your  feelings,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  put  it  out  o'  folks's  power  to  talk,  the 
missis  has  been  and  took  her  away." 

"  To  save  my  feelings  !  "  said  the  curate, 
with  a  laugh  of  contempt  and  vexation  and 
impatience  which  it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear. 
At  another  moment  an  accusation  so  ridicu- 
lous would  have  troubled  him  very  little ;  but 
just  now,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  insight,  he 
saw  all  the  complications  which  might  spring 
out  of  it  to  confuse  further  the  path  w^ich  he 
already  felt  to  be  so  burdened,  "  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Elsworthy,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  "  if 
you  don't  want  to  make  me  your  enemy  in- 
stead of  your  friend,  you'll  send  for  this  child' 
instantly,  without  a  day's  delay.  Tell  your 
wife  that  my  orders  are  that  she  should  come 
back  directly.  My  feelings  !  do  the  people 
in  Carlingford  think  me  an  idiot,  I  wonder?  " 
said  the  curate,  walking  up  and  down  to  re- 
lieve his  mind. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  said  Els- 
worthy, who  thought  some  answer  was  re- 
quired of  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  Rosa's 
uncle  felt  a  little  spiteful.  He  did  not  see 
matters  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  Mr. 
Wentworth  did.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
after  all,  lay  a  thrill  of  awakened  ambition. 
Kings  and  princes  had  been  known  to  marry 
far  out  of  their  degree  for  the  sake  of  a  beau- 
tiful face ;  and  why  a  Perpetual  Curate  should 
be  so  much  more  lofty  in  his  sentiments,  puz- 
zled and  irritated  the  clerk  of  St.  Roque's, 
"There  aint  a  worm  but  will  turn  when  he's 
trod  upon,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy  to  himself; 
and  when  his  temper  was  roused,  he  became 
impertinent,  according  to  the  manner  of  his 
kind. 

Mr.  Wentworth  gave  him  a  quick  look, 
struck  by  the  changed  tone,  but  unable  to 
make  out  whether  it  might  not  be  stupidity. 
"  You  understand  what  I  mean,  Elsworthy," 
he  said,  with  his  loftiest  air.  "  If  Rosa  does 
not  return  instantly,  I  shall  be  seriously  of- 
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fended.  How  you  and  your  friends  could  be 
such  utter  idiots  as  to  get  up  this  ridiculous 
fiction,  I  can't  conceive  ;  but  the  sooner  it's 
over  the  better.  I  expect  to  see  her  back  to- 
morrow," said  the  curate,  taking  up  his  bag 
and  looking  with  an  absolute  despotism,  which 
exasperated  the  man,  in  Elsworthy's  face. 

"  You  may  be  sure,  sir,  if  she  knows  as 
you  want  to  see  her,  she'll  come,"  said  the 
worm  which  had  been  trampled  on  ;  "  and 
them  as  asks  me  why,  am  I  to  say  it  was  the 
clergyman's  orders?  "  said  Els  worthy,  look- 
ing up  in  his  turn  with  a  consciousness  of 
power.  "  That  means  a  deal,  does  that.  I 
wouldn't  take  it  upon  me  to  say  as  much,  not 
of  myself:  but  if  them's  your  orders,  Mr. 
Went  worth— " 

**  It  appears  to  me,  Elsworthy,"  said  the 
curate,  who  was  inwardly  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion, though  outwardly  calm  enough,  "  either 
that  you've  been  drinking,  or  that  you  mean 
to  be  impertinent ;  which  is  it?  " 

"Me! — drinking,  sir?"  cried  the  shop- 
keeper. "  If  I  had  been  one  as  was  given 
that  way,  I  wouldn't  have  attended  to  your 
interests  not  as  I  have  done.  There  aint  an- 
other man  in  Carlingford  as  has  stood  up  for 
his  clergyman  as  I  have  ;  and  as  for  little 
Rosa,  sir,  most  folks  as  had  right  notions 
would  have  inquired  into  that ;  but  being  as 
I  trusted  in  you,  I  wasn't  the  one  to  make 
any  talk.  I've  said  to  everybody  as  has  asked 
me  that  there  wasn't  nothing  in  it  but  kind- 
ness. 1  don't  say  as  I  hadn't  my  own  thoughts 
• — for  gentlemen  don't  go  walking  up  Grange 
Lane  with  a  pretty  little  creature  like  that 
all  for  nothing  ;  but  instead  o'  making  any- 
thing of  that,  or  leading  of  you  on,  or  put- 
ting it  in  the  child's  head  to  give  you  encour- 
agement, what  was  it  I  did  but  send  her  away 
afore  you  came  home,  that  you  mightn't  l»e 
led  into  temptation  !  And  instead  of  feelin' 
grateful,  you  say  I've  been  drinking !  It's  a 
thing  as  I  scorn  to  answer,'* said  Mr.  Elswor- 
thy ;  "  there  aint  no  need  to  make  any  reply 
— all  Carlingford  knows  me;  but  as  for  Rosa, 
if  it  is  understood  plain  between  us  that  it's 
your  wish,  I  aint  the  man  to  interfere,"  con- 
tinued Rosa's  guardian,  with  a  smile  which 
drove  the  curate  frantic ;  "  but  she  hasn't 
got  no  father,  poor  thing,  and  it's  my  busi- 
ness to  look  after  her  ;  and  I'll  not  bring  her 
back,  Mr.  "Wentworth,  unless  it's  understood 
between  us  plain." 
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Strong  language,  forcible  but  unclerical, 
was  on  the  curate's  lips,  and  it  was  only  with 
an  effort  that  he  restrained  himself.  "  Look 
here,  Elsworthy,"  he  said  ;  "  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  you  not  to  exasperate  me.  You  un- 
derstand perfectly  what  I  mean.  I  repeat, 
Rosa  must  come  back,  and  that  instantly.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  explain  to  you  why 
I  insist  upon  this,  for  you  comprehend  it. 
Pshaw  1  don't  let  us  have  any  more  of  this 
absurdity," he  exclaimed,  impatiently.  "No 
more,  I  tell  you.  Your  wife  is  not  such  a 
fool.  Let  anybody  who  inquires  about  me 
understand  that  I  have  come  back,  and  am 
quite  able  to  account  for  all  my  actions,"  said 
the  curate,  shouldering  his  bag.  ^He  was  just 
about  leaving  the  shop  when  Elsworthy  rushed 
after  him  in  an  access  of  alarm  and  repent- 
ance. 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  cried  the  shopkeeper. 
"  There  aint  no  offence,  Mr.  Wentworth  ?  I 
am  sure  there  aint  nobody  in  Carlingford  as 
means  better,  or  would  do  as  much  for  his 
clergyman.  One  moment,  sir ;  there  was 
one  thing  as  I  forgot  to  mention.  Mr.  Wode- 
house,  sir,  has  been  took  bad.  There  was  a 
message  up  a  couple  of  hours  ago  to  know 
when  you  was  expected  home.  He's  had  a 
stroke,  and  they  don't  think  as  he'll  get  over 
it — being  a  man  of  a  full  'abit  of  body,"  said 
Mr.  Elsworthy,  in  haste,  lest  the  curate  should 
break  in  on  his  unfinished  speech,  "makes 
it  dangerous.  I've  had  my  fears  this  long 
time  past." 

"  A  stroke,"  said  the  curate — "  a  fit,  do 
you  mean?  When,  and  how?  and,  good 
heavens  !  to  think  that  you  have  been  wast- 
ing my  time  with  rubbish,  and  knew  this?  " 
Mr.  AVentworth  tossed  down  his  travelling- 
bag  again,  and  wiped  his  forehead  nervously. 
He  had  forgotten  his  real  anxiety  in  the  irri- 
tation of  the  moment.  Now  it  returned  upon 
him  with  double  force.  "  IIow  did  it  come 
on?"  he  asked,  "and  when?"  and  stood 
waiting  for  the  answer  with  a  world  of  other 
questions,  which  he  could  not  put  to  Elswor- 
thy, hanging  on  his  lips. 

"  I  have  a  deal  of  respect  for  that  family, 
sir,"  said  Elsworthy  ;  "  they've  had  troubles 
as  few  folks  in  Carlingford  know  of.  How 
close  they  have  kep'  things,  to  be  sure  ! — but 
not  so  close  as  them  that  has  good  memories, 
and  can  put  two  and  two  together,  couldn't 
call  to  mind.     My  opinion,  sir,  if  you  believe 
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me,"  said  the  clerk  of  St.  Roque's,  approach- 
ing close  to  the  curate's  ear,  "  is,  that  it's 
something  concerning  the  son." 

"jThe  son  !  "  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  \Tith  a 
troubled  look.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added 
quickly,  as  if  his  exclamation  had  been  an 
oversight,  "  What  son?  has  Mr.  Wodehouse 
a  son  !  " 

"  To  think  as  they  should  have  been  so 
close  vv^ith  the  clergyman  !  "  said  Elsworthy, 
innocently,  "though  he  aint  no  credit  that 
they  should  talk  of  him.  He's  been  gone 
out  o'  Carlingford  nigh  upon  tw^enty  year ; 
but  he  aint  dead  for  all  that ;  and  I  am  told 
as  he's  been  seen  about  Grange  Lane  this  last 
spring.  T  am  one  as  hears  all  the  talk  that's 
agoing  on,  being,  as  you  might  say,  in  a 
public  position  ot  life.  Such  a  thing  mightn't 
maybe  come  to  your  ears,  sir?  "  he  contin- 
ued, looking  inquisitively  in  Mr.  Wentworth 's 
face  ;  "  but  wherever  he  is,  you  may  be  sure 
it's  something  about  him  as  has  brought  on 
this  attack  on  the  old  man.  It  was  last  night 
as  he  was  took  so  bad,  and  a  couple  of  hours 
ago  a  message  came  up.  Miss  Wodehouse 
(as  is  the  nicest  lady  in  Grange  Lane,  and  a 
great  friend  to  me)  had  took  a  panic,  and 
she  was  acrv ing  for  you,  the  man  said,  and 
wouldn't  take  no  denial.  If  I  had  known 
where  you  was  to  be  found,  I'd  have  sent 
word." 

"  Send  down  my  bag  to  my  house,"  said 
the  cm-ate,  hastily  interrupting  him.  "  Good- 
night— don't  forget  what  I  said  about  the 
other  matter."  Mr.  Wentworth  went  out 
of  the  shop  with  a  disagreeable  impression 
that  Elsworthy  had  been  examining  his  face 
like  an  inquisitor,  and  was  already  forming 
conclusions  from  what  he  had  seen  there. 
He  went  away  hurriedly,  with  a  great  many 
vague  fears  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Wodehouse's 
sudden  illness  seemed  to  him  a  kind  of  repe- 
tition and  echo  of  the  squire's,  and  in  the 
troubled  and  uncertain  state  of  his  thoughts, 
he  got  to  confusing  them  together  in  the  cen- 
tre of  this  whirl  of  unknown  disaster  and 
perplexity.  Perhaps  even  thus  it  was  not 
all  bitterness  to  the  young  man  to  feel  his 
family  united  with  that  of  Lucy  Wodehouse. 
He  went  down  Grange  Lane  in  the  summer 
darkness  under  the  faint  stars,  full  of  anxiety 
and  alarm,  yet  not  without  a  thrill  in  his 
heart,  a  sweeter  undercurrent  of  conscious 
agitation  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  has- 
tening to  her  presence.    Sudden  breaks  in 


his  thoughts  revealed  her,  as  if  behind  a  cur- 
tain, rising  to  receive  him,  giving  him  her 
hand,  meeting  his  look  with  her  smile  ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  neither  Gerald's  distress, 
nor  Jack's  alarming  call,  nor  his  father's 
attack,  nor  Mr.  Wodehouse's  illness,  nor  the 
general  atmosphere  of  vexation  and  trouble 
surrounding  his  way,  could  succeed  in  mak- 
ing the  young  man  totally  wretched.  He 
had  this  little  stronghold  of  his  own  to  retire 
into.  The  world  could  not  fall  to  pieces  so 
long  as  he  continued  with  eager  steps  to  de- 
vour the  road  which  led  to  Mr.  Wodehouse's 
garden-door. 

Before  he  had  reached  that  goal,  however, 
he  met  a  group  who  were  evidently  returning 
from  some  little  dinner  in  Grange  Lane. 
Mr.  Wentworth  took  off  his  hat  hastily  in 
recognition  of  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was  walk- 
ing by  her  husband's  side,  with  a  bright-col- 
ored hood  over  her  head  instead  of  a  bonnet. 
The  curate,  who  was  a  man  of  taste,  could 
not  help  observing,  even  in  the  darkness,  and 
amid  all  his  pre-occupations,  how  utterly  the 
cherry-colored  trimmings  of  her  headdress 
were  out  of  accordance  with  the  serious  coun- 
tenance of  the  rector's  wife,  who  was  a  little 
heated  with  her  walk.  She  was  a  good  wo- 
man, but  she  was  not  fair  to  look  upon  ;  and 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wentworth  to  wonder  if 
Lucy  were  to  wait  ten  years  for  him,  would 
the  youthful  grace  dry  and  wither  out  of  her 
like  this  !  And  then  all  at  once  another  idea 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  without  any  wish  of 
his.  Like  the  unhappy  lover  in  the  ballad, 
he  was  suddenly  aware  of  a  temptation — 

"  How  there  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright, 
And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend." 

"Of  course  the  Rectory  will  go  to  Frank." 
He  could  not  tell  why  at  that  moment  the 
words  rang  into  his  eair  with  such  a  pene- 
trating sound.  That  he  hated  himself  for 
being  able  to  think  of  such  a  possibility  made 
no  difference.  It  came  darting  and  tingling 
into  his  mind  like  one  of  those  suggestions  of 
blaspliemy  which  the  devils  whispered  in 
Christian's  ear  as  he  went  through  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  He  went  on 
faster  than  ever  to  escape  from  it,  scarcely 
observing  that  Mrs.  Morgan,  instead  of  sim- 
ply acknowledging  his  bow  as  she  passed, 
stopped  to  shake  hands  and  to  say  how  glad 
she  was  he  had  come  back  again.  He  thought 
of  it  afterwards  with  wonder  and  a  strange 
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gratitude.  The  rector's  wife  was  not  like  the 
conventional  type  of  a  pitying  angel  ;  and 
even  had  she  been  so,  he  had  not  time  to  rec- 
ognize her  at  that  moment  as  he  went  strug- 
gling with  his  demons  to  Mr.  Wodehouse's 
green  door. 

CHAPTER  xxr. 

When  the  green  door  was  opened,  Mr. 
Wentworth  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was 
aoritation  and  trouble  in  the  house.  Lights 
were  twinkling  irregularly  in  the  windows 
here  and  there,  but  the  family  apartment,  the 
cheerful  drawing-room ,  which  generally  threw 
its  steady,  cheerful  blaze  over  the  dark  gar- 
den, shone  but  faintly  with  half-extinguished 
lights  and  undrawn  curtains.  It  Avas  evi- 
dent at  a  glance  that  the  room  was  deserted, 
and  its  usual  occupants  engaged  elsewhere. 
"Master's  very  bad,  sir,"  said  the  servant 
who  opened  the  door  ;  "  the  young  ladies  is 
both  with  him,  and  a  hired  nurse  come  in 
besides.  The  doctor  don't  seem  to  have  no 
great  hopes,  but  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  know 
as  you  have  come  back.  Miss  Wodehouse 
wanted  you  very  bad  an  hour  or  two  ago,  for 
they  thought  as  master  was  reviving,  and 
could  understand.  I'll  go  and  let  them  know 
you  are  here." 

"  Don't  disturb  them,  unless  I  can  be  of 
use,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth.  The  look  of  the 
house,  and  the  atmosphere  of  distress  and 
anxiety  about  it,  chilled  him  suddenly.  His 
visions  and  hopes  seemed  guilty  and  selfish  as 
he  went  slowly  up  those  familiar  steps  and 
into  the  house,  over  which  the  shadow  of 
death  seemed  already  lying.  He  went  by 
himself  into  the  forsaken  drawing-room, 
where  two  neglected  candles  were  burning 
feebly  in  a  corner,  and  the  wistful  sky  looking 
in  as  if  to  ask  why  the  domestic  temple  was 
thus  left  open  and  uncared  for.  After  the 
first  moment  he  went  hastily  to  the  windows, 
and  drew  down  the  blinds  in  a  kind  of  tender 
impatience.  He  could  not  bear  that  anything 
in  the  world,  even  her  father's  danger,  should 
discompose  the  sweet,  good  order  of  the  place 
where  Lucy's  image  dwelt.  There  was  her 
chair  and  her  basket  of  work,  and  on  the 
little  table  a  book  marked  with  pencil  marks, 
such  as  youthful  readers  love  to  make  ;  and 
by  degrees  that  breath  of  Lucy  lingering  in 
the  silent  room  overcame  its  dreariness,  and 
the  painful  sense  of  desertion  which  had 
struck  him  at  first.     He  hovered  about  that 
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corner  where  her  usual  place  was,  feeling  in 
his  heart  that  Lucy  in  trouble  was  dearer,  if 
possible,  than  Lucy  in  happiness,  and  hung 
over  her  chair,  with  a  mixture  of  reverence 
and  tenderness  and  yearning,  which  couid 
never  be  expressed  in  words.  It  was  the 
divinest  phase  of  love  which  was  in  his  mind 
at  the  moment  ;  for  he  was  not  thinking  of 
himself,  but  of  her,  and  of  how  he  could 
succor  her  and  comfort  and  interpose  his 
own  true  heart  and  life  between  her  and  all 
trouble.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Lucy 
herself  entered  the  room  ;  she  came  in  softly, 
and  surprised  him  in  the  overflowing  of  his 
heart.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  as 
usual,  and  smiled  perhaps  less  brightly,  but 
that  of  course  arose  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  house  ;  and  her  voice  was  very  measured 
and  steady  when  she  spoke,  less  variable  than 
of  old.  What  was  it  she  said?  Mr.  Went- 
worth unconsciously  left  the  neighborhood  of 
that  chair  over  which  he  had  been  bending, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  leaned  his 
head  upon,  lover-like,  and  perhaps  even  kissed, 
for  her  sake,  five  minutes  before,  and  grew, 
red  and  grew  pale  with  a  strange  revulsion 
and  tumult  of  feeling.  He  could  not  tell 
what  the  difierence  was,  or  what  it  meant. 
He  only  felt  in  an  instant,  with  a  sense  of 
the  change  that  chilled  him  to  the  heart,  as 
if  somehow  a  wall  of  ice  had  risen  between 
them.  He  could  see  her  through  that  trans- 
parent veil,  and  hear  her  speak,  and  perceive 
the  smile  which  cast  no  warmth  of  reflection 
on  him ;  but  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  everything  in  heaven  and  earth 
was  changed.  Lucy  herself,  to  her  own  con- 
sciousness, trembled  and  faltered,  and  felt  as 
if  her  voice  and  her  looks  must  betray  an 
amount  of  emotion  which  she  would  have 
died  rather  than  show ;  but  then  Lucy  had 
rehearsed  this  scene  before,  and  knew  all  she 
intended  by  it ;  whereas  upon  the  curate,  in 
his  little  flush  and  overflow  of  tencJbrness,  it 
fell  like  a  sudden  earthquake,  rending  his 
fair  edifice  of  happiness  asunder,  and  casting 
him  out  into  unexpected  darkness.  Sudden 
confusion,  mortification,  even  a  sense  of  in- 
jury and  bitterness,  came  swelling  over  his 
heart  as  he  sot  a  chair  for  her  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  corner  in  which  he  had 
been  indulging  such  vain  and  unwarrantable 
dreams. 

"It    happened    yesterday,"   said    Lucy; 
"  we  have  not  been  quite  able  to  discern  what 
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"Was  the  cause  ;  at  least  /  have  not  been  able 
to  find  it  out.  The  clerks  at  the  office  say  it 
"Was  something  about — but  that  does  not  mat- 
ter," she  went  on,  with  her  sweet  politeness  ; 
**  you  don't  care  for  the  details.  I  sometimes 
fancy  Mary  knows  more  than  she  tells  me, 
and  I  think  you  are  in  her  confidence,  Mr. 
Wentworth.  But  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you 
any  questions.  The  doctors  say  he  is  not 
Buflfering  so  much  as  he  seems  to  be.  It  is 
terrible  to  see  him  lie  there  not  knowing 
any  of  us,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  tremble  in  her 
voice. 

"But  you  thought  him  better  some  time 
ago?  "  said  the  curate,  whose  words  choked 
him,  and  who  could  not  endure  to  speak. 

•'  Yes,  about  six  o'clock,"  said  Lucy,  "  he 
tried  to  speak,  and  put  Mary  in  a  great 
fright,  I  cannot  tell  why.  Would  you  be 
good  enough,  Mr.  Wentworth,"  she  went  on 
hastily,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  earnestness 
and  coldness,  "  if  you  know  of  anything  she 
is  keeping  secret,  to  bid  her  tell  me  ?  I  am 
able  to  bear  anything  there  may  be  to  bear — 
surely  as  well  as  she  is,  who  has  had  no 
trouble,"  said  Lucy,  softly  ;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  wavered  in  her  fixed  composure,  and 
the  wall  of  ice  moved  as  if  it  might  fall. 

♦'Nor  you?"  said  the  curate,  bending 
anxiously  forward  to  look  into  her  eyes.  He 
was  inexpressibly  moved  and  agitated  by  the 
inference,  which  perhaps  no  listener  less  in- 
tensely concerned  Avould  have  drawn  from 
what  Lucy  said.  He  could  not  bear  that  she 
should  have  any  trouble  which  he  might  not 
do  something  to  relieve  her  of. 

"  Oh,  no,  nor  I,"  said  Lucy,  quickly,  and 
in  that  moment  the  softening  of  tone  disap- 
peared entirely.  "  Mary  will  be  pleased  to 
see  you,  Mr.  Wentworth.  I  will  go  and  re- 
lieve her  presently.  Papa  is  asleep  just  now, 
and  I  was  down-stairs  giving  some  directions 
when  you  came  in.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to 
look  after  that  poor  woman  at  No.  10.  She 
still  keeps  living  on,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  her  to-day.  She  misses  me  when  I 
don't  go,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  very  little  un- 
conscio  u  8  sigh .  "  Would  you  see  her ,  please , 
to-morrow,  if  you  have  time?  " 

"Yes,  certainly,"  said  the  curate;  and 
then  there  was  a  pause.  "  Is  there  nothing 
but  this  that  you  will  let  me  do  for  you  ?  " 
he  asked,  trusting  to  his  looks  to  show  the 
heart,  which  at  this  moment  he  was  so  much 
tempted  to  disclose  to  her,  but  dared  not. 


And  even  in  all  her  troubte  Lucy  was  too 
much  of  a  woman  to  neglect  an  opportunity 
so  tempting 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  there  are 
those  poor  little  Bertrams  I  was  to  have  seen 
to-day — if  you  would  be  so  very  good  as  to 
send  some  one  to  them . ' '  Lucy  lifted  her  eyes 
only  as  she  ended  this  little  speech.  She  had 
meant  it  cruelly,  to  be  sure,  and  the  arrow 
had  gone  home  ;  but  when  she  met  the  look 
that  was  fixed  on  her  after  her  little  shaft  was 
fired,  Lucy's  resolution  faltered.  The  tears 
came  rushing  to  her  eyes  so  hot  and  rapid 
that  she  could  not  restrain  them.  Some 
trouble  of  her  own  gave  poignancy  to  that 
outbreak  of  filial  grief.  "  Papa  is  so  very 
ill !  "  she  said  with  a  sob,  as  a  scalding  drop 
fell  upon  her  hand  ;  and  then  got  up  suddenly, 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  But  the  curate, 
mortified,  wounded,  and  disheartened  as  he 
was,  had  no  comprehension  either  of  the  bit- 
terness or  the  relenting  that  was  in  Lucy's 
thoughts.  Rosa  Elsworthy  did  not  so  much 
as  occur  to  him  in  all  his  confused  wonder- 
ings.  He  went  after  her  to  the  door,  too 
much  perplexed  and  distressed  to  be  indignant, ' 
as  his  first  impulse  was.  She  turned  half 
round,  with  a  tremulous  little  inclination  of 
her  head,  which  was  all  the  good-night  she 
could  venture  on.  But  the  young  man  was 
too  much  disturbed  to  permit  this. 

♦'  You  will  give  me  your  hand,  surely,"  he 
said,  taking  it,  and  holding  it  fast — a  hand  so 
difierent  from  that  weak  woman's  hand  that 
clung  to  Gerald  without  any  force  to  hold 
him,  in  Wentworth  Rectory.  Those  reluc- 
tant fingers,  so  firm  and  so  soft,  which  scorned 
any  struggle  to  withdraw  themselves,  but  re- 
mained passive  in  his  with  a  more  efiectual 
protest  still  against  his  grasp,  wrung  the  very 
heart  of  the  Perpetual  Curate.  He  let  them 
go  with  a  sigh  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. "  Since  that  is  all  I  can  do,  I  will  do 
it,"  he  said — "  that  or  anything  else."  She 
had  left  him  almost  before  the  words  were 
said  ;  and  it  was  in  a  very  disconsolate  mood 
that  he  turned  back  into  the  deserted  draw- 
ing-room. To  tell  the  truth,  he  forgot 
everything  else  for  the  moment,  asking  him- 
self what  it  could  mean  ;  and  walked  about, 
stumbling  over  the  chairs,  feeling  all  his  little 
edifice  of  personal  consolation  falling  to  the 
winds,  and  not  caring  much  though  every- 
thing else  should  follow.  He  was  in  this 
state  of  mind  when  Miss  Wodehouse  <;ame  to 
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him,  moving  with  noiseless  steps,  as  every- 
body did  in  the  striken  house. 

"  0  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come,"  said  that  mild  woman,  holding 
out  both  her  hands  to  him.  She  was  too 
much  agitated  to  say  anything  more.  She 
was  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  or  any  emer- 
gency, but  sank  down  on  a  chair,  and  re- 
lieved herself  by  tears,  while  the  curate  stood 
anxiously  by,  waiting  for  what  she  had  to  say 
to  him.  "  My  father  is  very  ill,"  she  said, 
like  Lucy,  through  her  crying  ;  "  I  don't 
know  what  good  anybody  can  do  ;  but  thank 
God  you've  come  home — now  I  shall  feel  I 
have  somebody  to  apply  to,  whatever  hap- 
pens," said  poor  Miss  Wodehouse,  drying  the 
eyes  that  were  suffused  again  the  next  mo- 
ment. Her  helpless  distress  did  not  over- 
whelm the  spectator,  like  Lucy's  restrained 
trouble,  but  that  was  natural  enough. 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth  ; 
"  the  cause — can  I  guess  at  the  cause?  it  is 
something  about  your — " 

"Oh,  hush!  don't  say  his  name,"  cried  Miss 
"Wodehouse.  "  Yes,  yes,  what  else  could  it 
be?  0  Mr.  Wentworth,  will  you  close  the 
door,  please,  and  see  that  there's  no  one  about. 
T  dare  not  speak  to  ydu  till  I  am  sure  there's 
no  one  listening  ;  not  that  I  suspect  anybody 
of  listening,"  said  the  troubled  woman  ;  "  but 
one  never  knows.  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  my 
fault,"  she  continued,  getting  up  again  sud- 
denly to  see  that  the  windows  were  closed. 
"  I  ought  to  have  sent  him  away,  instead  of 
putting  my  trouble  upon  you  ;  and  now  he  is 
in  greater  danger  than  ever.  0  Mr.  Went- 
worth, I  meant  it  for  the  best ;  and  now, 
unless  you  can  help  us,  I  don't  know  what  I 
am  to  do." 

"  I  cannot  help  you  unless  you  tell  me^hat 
is  wrong,"  said  the  curate',  making  her  sit 
down,  and  drawing  a  chair  close  to  her.  He 
took  her  hand,  by  way  of  compelling  her  at- 
tention— a  fair,  soft  hand  too,  in  its  restless, 
anxious  way.  He  held  it  in  a  brotherly  grasp, 
trying  to  restore  her  to  coherence,  and  induce 
her  to  speak. 

"I  don't  know  enough  about  business  to 
tell  you,"  she  said.  *' He  was  in  danger 
when  I  threw  him  upon  your  charity  ;  and 
0  Mr.  Wentworth,  thank  you,  thank  you  a 
thousand  times,  for  taking  him  in  like  a  broth- 
er !  If  Lucy  only  knew  !  But  I  don't  feel 
aa  if  I  dared  to  tell  her — and  yet  I  sometimes 
think  I  ought,  for  your — 1  mean  for  all  our 


sakes.  Yes,  I  will  try  to  explain  it  if  I  can 
— but  I  can't ;  indeed  I  don't  understand," 
cried  the  poor  lady  in  despair.  **  It  is  some- 
thing about  a  bill — it  was  something  about  a 
bill  before;  and  I  thought  1  could  soften 
papa,  and  persuade  him  to  be  merciful ;  but 
it  has  all  turned  to  greater  wretchedness  and^ 
misery.  The  first  one  was  paid,  you  know, 
and  I  thought  papa  might  relent ; — but — 
don't  cast  us  off,  Mr.  Wentworth — don't  go 
and  denounce  him  ;  you  might,  but  you  will 
not.  It  would  be  justice,  I  acknowledge," 
cried  the  weeping  woman;  "but  there  is  some- 
thing higher  than  justice  even  in  this  world. 
You  are  younger  than  I  am,  and  so  is  Lucy  ; 
but  you  are  better  than  me,  you  young  peo- 
ple, and  you  must  be  more  merciful  too.  I 
have  seen  you  going  among  the  poor  people 
and  among  the  sick,  and  J  could  not  have 
done  it ;  and  you  wont  forsake  me — 0  ^Ir. 
Wentworth,  you  wont  forsake  me,  when  you 
know  that  my  trouble  is  greater  than  I  caa 
bear!" 

"  1  will  not  forsake  you,"  said  the  curate ; 
"  but  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  have  been  sum- 
moned to  Carlingford  by  my  brother,  and  I 
am  bewildered  and  disturbed  beyond  what  I 
can  tell  you — " 

"  By  your  brother?"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
with  her  unfailing  instinct  of  interest  in  other 
people.  "  I  hope  there  is  no  trouble  in  your 
own  family,  Mr.  Wentworth.  One  gets  so 
selfish  when  one  is  in  great  distress.  I  hope 
he  is  not  ill.  It  sounds  as  if  there  was  com- 
fort in  the  very  name  of  a  brother,"  eaid  the 
gentle  woman,  drying  her  tears,  "  and  I  hope 
it  is  so  with  you  ;  but  it  isn't  always  so.  I 
hope  you  will  find  he  is  better  when  you  get 
home.  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
are  in  trouble  too." 

Mr.  Wentworth  got  up  from  his  chair  with. 
a  sigh  of  impatience.  "  Will  nobody  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter?  "  he  said.  "  Mr.  Wode- 
house is  ill,  and  there  is  some  mysterious 
cause  for  it ;  and  you  are  miserable,  and  there 
is  a  cause  for  that  too  ;  and  I  am  to  do  some- 
thing to  set  things  right  without  knowing^ 
what  is  wrong.  Will  you  tell  me  ?  What 
is  it  ?    Has  your — " 

"  0  Mr.  Wentworth,  don't  say  anybody's 
name — don't  speak  so  loud.  There  may  be  a 
servant  in  the  staircase  or  something,"  cried 
Miss  Wodehouse.  "  I  hear  somelsody  com- 
ing now."  She  got  up  to  listen,  her  sweet 
old  face  growing  white  with  panic,  and  went 
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a  few  steps  towards  the  door,  and  then  tot- 
tered into  another  chair,  unable  to  command 
herself.  A  certain  sick  thrill  of  apprehension 
came  over  the  curate,  too,  as  he  hastened  for- 
ward. He  could  not  tell  what  he  was  afraid 
of,  or  whether  it  was  onlj  the  accumulated 
agitation  of  the  day  that  made  him  weak. 
Somebody  was  coming  up  the  stairs  and  tow- 
ards this  room,  with  a  footstep  more  care- 
less than  those  stealthy  steps  with  which  all 
the  servants  were  stealing  about  the  house. 
Whoever  he  was,  he  stopped  at  the  door  a 
moment,  and  then  looked  cautiously  in. 
When  he  saw  the  figure  of  the  curate  in  the 
imperfect  light,  he  withdrew  his  ,head  again 
as  if  deliberating  with  himself,  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  rush,  came  in,  and  shut  the 
door  after  him.  "  Confound  these  servants! 
they're  always  prowling  about  the  house," 
said  the  new-comer.  He  was  an  alarming 
apparition  in  his  great  beard  and  his  shabbi- 
ness,  and  the  fugitive  look  he  had.  "  I 
couldn't  help  it,"  he  broke  forth,  with  a 
spontaneous  burst  of  apology  and  self-defence. 
"  I  heard  he  was  ill,  and  I  couldn't  keep 
quiet.  How  is  he?  You  don't  mean  to  say 
^haVs  my  fault.  Molly,  can't  you  speak  to 
me  ?  How  could  I  tell  I  should  find  you  and 
the  parson  alone  here,  and  all  safe?  I  might 
have  been  risking  my — my — freedom — every- 
thing 1  care  for ;  but  when  I  heard  he  was 
ill,  I  couldn't  stay  quiet.  Is  he  dying? — 
what's  the  matter  ?   Molly,  can't  you  speak  ?' ' 

"  0  Mr.  Went  worth,  somebody  will  see 
him  !"  cried  Miss  Wodehouse,  wringing  her 
hands.  "  0  Tom,  Tom,  how  could  you  do 
it?  Suppose  somebody  was  to  come  in — 
John,  or  somebody.  If  you  care  for  your 
own  life,  oh,  go  away,  go  away  !" 

''  They  can't  touch  my  life,"  said  the 
stranger,  sullenly.  "  I  dare  say  she  doesn't 
know  that.  Nor  the  parson  need  not  look 
superior — there  are  more  people  concerned 
than  I ;  but  if  I've  risked  everything  to  hear, 
you  may  surely  tell  me  how  the  old  man  is." 

"If  it  was  love  that  brought  you,"  said 
poor  Miss  Wodehouse  ;  "  but,  0  Tom,  you 
know  I  can't  believe  that.  He  is  very,  very 
ill ;  and  it  is  you  that  have  done  it,"  cried 
the  mild  woman ,  in  a  little  gush  of  passion — 
"  you  whom  he  has  forgiven  and  forgiven  till 
his  heart  is  sick.  Go  away.  I  tell  you,  go 
away  from  the  house  that  you  have  shamed. 
O  Mr.  Went  worth,  take  him  away,"  she 
cried,  turning   to  the  curate  with    clasped 
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hands—"  tell  him  to  hide — to  fly — or  he'll 
be  taken  :  ho  will  not  be  forgiven  this  time ; 
and  if  my  father — if  my  dear  father  dies — " 
But  when  she  got  so  far  her  agitation  inter- 
rupted her.  She  kept  her  eyes  upon  the 
door  with  a  wild  look  of  terror,  and  waved 
her  helpless  hands  to  warn  the  intruder  away. 

"  If  he  dies,  matters  will  be  altered,"  said 
the  stranger;  "you  and  I  might  change 
places  then,  for  that  matter.  I'm  going  away 
from  Carlingford.  I  can't  stay  in  such  a 
wretched  hole  any  longer.  It's  gout  or  some- 
thing? "  said  the  man,  with  a  tone  of  nature 
breaking  through  his  bravado — "  it's  not 
anything  that  has  happened?  Say  so,  and 
I'll  never  trouble  you  more." 

"  Oh,  if  Lucy  were  to  see  him  !  "  said  poor 
Miss  Wodehouse.  The  words  came  unawares 
out  of  her  heart  without  any  thought ;  but 
the  next  thing  of  which  she  was  conscious 
was  that  the  Perpetual  Curate  had  laid  his 
hand  on  the  stranger's  arm,  and  was  leading 
him  reluctantly  away.  "  I  will  tell  you  all 
you  want  to  know,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
"  but  not  here  ;  "  and  with  his  hand  upon  the 
other's  arm,  moved  him  somehow  with  an 
irresistible  command,  half  physical,  half  men- 
tal, to  the  door.  Before  Miss  Wodehouse 
could  say  anything,  they  were  gone  ;  before 
she  could  venture  to  draw  that  lonjr-sioiihing 
breath  of  relief,  she  heard  the  door  below 
close,  and  the  retreating  footsteps  in  the  gar- 
den. But  the  sound,  thankful  though  she 
was,  moved  her  to  another  burst  of  bitter 
tears.  "To  think  I  should  have  to  tell  a 
stranger  to  take  him  away,"  she  sobbed  out 
of  the  anguish  of  her  heart ;  and  sat  weeping 
over  him  with  a  relenting  that  wrung  her 
tender  spirit,  without  power  to  move  till  the 
servant  came  up  with  alarmed  looks  to  ask 
if  any  one  had  come  in  in  his  absence.  "  Oh, 
no  ;  it  was  only  Mr.  Wentworth — and  a — 
gentleman  who  came  to  fetch  him,"  said 
Miss  Wodehouse.  And  she  got  up^  trem- 
bling, and  told  John  he  had  better  shut  ug 
the  house  and  go  to  bed.  "  For  I  hope  papa 
will  have  a  better  night,  and  we  must  not 
waste  our  strength,"  she  said,  with  a  kind 
of  woful  smile,  which  was  a  wonder  to  John. 
He  said  Miss  Wodehouse  was  a  tender-hearted 
one,  to  be  sure,  when  he  went  down-stairs  ; 
but  that  was  no  very  novel  piece  of  informa- 
tion to  anybody  there. 

Meantime  the  curate  went  down  Grange 
Lane  with  that  sti-ange  lodger  of  Mrs.  Had- 
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win's,  who  had  broten  thus  into  Miss  Wode- 
house's  solitude.  They  did  not  say  much  to 
each  other  as  they  went  sullenly  side  by  side 
down  the  silent  road  ; — for  the  stranger, 
whose  feelings  were  not  complicated  by  any 
very  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  looked  upon 
his  companion  as  a  kind  of  jailer,  and  had 
an  unspeakable  grudge  against  the  man  who 
exercised  so  calm  an  ascendency  over  him ; 
though  to  be  sure  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  resist  the  moral  force  of  the  Curate  of  St. 
Roque's,  who  was  three  inches  taller  than 
himself,  and  had  the  unbroken  vigor  of 
youth  and    health   to  back   him.      As  for 


Mr.  Wentworth,  he  went  on  without  speak- 
ing, with  a  bitterness  in  his  heart  not  to  be 
expressed.  His  own  personal  stronghold  of 
happiness  and  consolation  had  shattered  in 
pieces  in  that  evening's  interview ;  and  as  he 
went  to  his  own  house  he  asked  himself  what 
he  should  find  in  it?  This  wretched  man, 
with  whose  sins  he  had  been  hitherto  but 
partially  acquainted ;  and  Jack,  with  whom 
the  other  had  Heaven  knew  what  horrible 
connection.  Should  he  find  a  den  of  thieves 
where  he  had  left  only  high  thoughts  and 
lofty  intentions?  It  was  thus,  after  his  three 
days'  absence,  that  he  returned  home. 


Important  Medical  Discovery. — A  London 
correspondent  of  the  Liberator  gives  this  ac- 
count : — 

♦*  A  great  discovery  is  just  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  and  medical  world. 
Few  English  names  are  more  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans than  that  of  Dr.  John  Chapman,  once  the 
leading  publisher  of  heretical  books,  now  editor 
of  the  Westminster,  and  always  a  devotee  of  sci- 
ence and  medicine.  He  is  well  acquainted  with 
many  scientific  and  literary  Americans  ;  and 
many  of  them,  amongst  others  Mr.  Emerson, 
have  resided  in  his  house  when  in  England.  This 
Di-.  Chapman  has  been  for  years  engaged  in  stud- 
ies and  experiments  connected  with  the  nervous 
system  alone,  with  such  men  as  Dr.  Brown,  Sa- 
quard,  and  Claude  Bernard  of  Paris.  For  the 
past  year  he  has  been  proving  a  tremendous  dis- 
covery ;  namely,  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  and  many 
diseases  hitherto  deemed  incurable,  by  means  of 
the  external  application  of  ice  and  hot  water,  in 
India-rubber  bags,  at  various  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord,  acting  thus  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  through  it  upon  the  most  important  and 
vital  regions  of  the  body.  Many  eminent  phy- 
sicians have  accompanied  Dr.  Chapman  to  see 
the  marvels  which  he  has  wrought  upon  patients 
who  had  long  ago  despaired  of  health.  Some 
physicians,  amongst  others  Dr.  Wilkinson  (though 
a  homoeopathist) ,  have  so  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery  as  to  commit  to  Dr.  Chap- 
man's care  some  of  their  patients.  Cases  are 
attested  where  a  man  for  six  years  had  three  fits 
(on  an  average)  daily,  a  girl  who  had  two  from 
the  ages  of  thirteen  to  seventeen,  had  been  en- 
tirely cured  by  ice.  Just  as  wonderful  have  been 
the  cures  of  paralysis!  Many  of  the  worst  and 
most  inveterate  female  diseases  have  yielded  to 
the  new  cure.  The  treatment  is  as  simple  as  it 
is  grand.  Any  one  who  is  troubled  by  the  pres- 
sure of  blood  on  the  brain  will  find  that,  by  | 


holding  a  bag  of  ice  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  ten 
minutes,  an  equable  flow  of  blood  can  be  secured. 
Those  who  are  troubled  with  habitual  cold  feet 
may  find  relief  by  applying  ice  to  the  small  of 
the  back  in  the  lumbar  region.  It  is  hard  to 
estimate  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  which 
will  ere  long  be  ranked  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Jenner.  Several  hospitals  are  already  under 
Dr.  Chapman's  practice,  and,  as  yet,  no  one  can 
bring  forward  an  instance  of  failure." 


A  RELio  from  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  is 
in  possession  of  J.  F.  Bourns,  M.D.,  No.  1104 
Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  me- 
lainotype,  or  ambrotype  on  iron,  of  three  chil- 
dren,— two  boys  and  a  girl, — and  was  taken  from 
the  hands^  of  a  dead  soldier  belonging  to  the 
Union  army.  He  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  crawled  to  a  sheltered  spot,  where  his  body 
was  found,  with  the  picture  of  his  children  so 
placed  within  his  folded  hands  that  it  met  his 
dying  gaze.  There  was  no  clue  to  his  name,  or 
his  regiment,  or  his  former  place  of  residence, 
but  his  grave  is  marked,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
may  be  identified  by  the  picture  of  his  children. 
The  little  ones  have  all  interesting  faces,  and 
would  seem  to  be  nine,  seven,  and  five  years  of 
age.  The  youngest  is  seated  in  a  high  chair,  with 
his  brother  on  his  right  hand  and  his  sister  on 
his  left.  The  little  girl  has  a  plaid  dresa.  and 
the  eldest  boy  a  jacket  of  the  same  material.WThe 
miniature  has  a.  flat  gilt  frame,  and  may  have 
been  sent  from  home  in  a  letter.  On  the  frame, 
faint,  but  traceable,  is  the  inscription,  "  Holmes, 
Booth,  and  Hayde7is,  superfine." — JV.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 


Mr.  Freeman  has  just  ready  a  very  curious 
volume,  edited  by  the  author  of  "  Dives  and  Laz- 
arus," entitled  "  Shirley  Hall  Asylum  ;  or,  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Monomaniac." 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
FRIEND'S  FRIENDS. 

There  is  no  relation  more  peculia/  than 
that  in  which  a  man  stands  to  his  friend's 
friends.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
which  in  great  cities  usually  exists  between 
a  man  and  his  next-door  neighbors.  The 
latter  are  among  the  most  familiar  objects  of 
your  daily  life,  but,  except  by  sight,  you 
know  nothing  of  them.  You  see  them  com- 
ing in  and  going  out,  but,  constant  as  are 
your  encounters,  two  different  worlds,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
partition- wall  which  separates  their  drawing- 
room  from  yours.  Your  friend's  friends,  on 
the  contrary,  you  may  never  even  have  seen, 
and  may  yet  know  intimately.  So  far  as 
personal  acquaintance  is  concerned,  they  are 
a  mere  abstraction  ;  and  yet,  if  there  be  some- 
thing about  them  to  excite  your  interest,  you 
may,  at  different  times  and  through  different 
channels,  be  silently  accumulating  a  mass  of 
evidence  about  their  characters  and  disposi- 
tions, until  you  feel  that  you  know  Py lades 
almost  as  well  as  Orestes  does.  Friendship, 
like  relationship,  has  its  table  of  degrees ; 
and  these  friendships  once  removed  have 
something  about  them  of  the  piquancy  of  an 
incognito.  In  this  silent  and  unsuspected 
study  of  character  there  is  the  same  sort  of 
pleasure  that  is  found,  if  fairy-tales  are  to 
be  credited,  in  wearing  an  invisible  cap,  or 
wandering  about,  like  Haroun  Alraschid,  at 
night  in  disguise,  or  in  any  other  way  grati- 
fying the  innate  desire  of  the  human  bosom 
to  peep  at  people  unobserved.  Casual  ex- 
pressions, dropped  in  a  letter  or  a  conversa- 
tion, are  a  sort  of  trou-judas,  affording  many 
a  glimpse  of  persons  who  little  think  they  are 
at  the  time  the  objects  of  any  scrutiny.  Those 
who  are  thus  known  to  you  only  through  an- 
other, at  once  strangers  and  familiar,  are  ac- 
quaintances as  incorporeal  as  the  characters 
of  a  novel.  You  note  their  qualities  and 
trace  their  fortunes  much  as  you  do  those  of 
an  imaginary  hero  or  heroine.  But  they  dif- 
feiwom  mere  creations  of  fancy  in  the  possi- 
bility which  always  exists  of  their  passing 
some  day  from  the  region  of  the  ideal  into 
that  of  the  real,  and  becoming  personally 
known  and  loved. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  feeling  a  curi- 
osity about  your  friend's  friends  is  that  they 
furnish  the  best  possible  illustration  of  your 
own  friend's  character.     The  view  which  one 


person  takes  of  another  is  necessarily  partial 
and  limited.  It  is  modified  and  determined 
by  a  thousand  different  circumstances.  It  is 
a  common  fallacy  to  suppose  that  between 
friends  there  must  be  on  all  points  an  identity 
of  likings  and  dislikes,  and  that  with  any 
agreement  short  of  this  friendship  cannot 
consist.  Every-day  experience  shows  that  it 
can,  and  generally  does,  consist  with  much 
less.  One  point  of  sympathy,  one  common 
taste,  will  support  a  friendship  between  two 
persons  otherwise  widely  different.  No  two 
natures  could  have  been  more  unlike  than 
those  of  the  worthy  and  ponderous  Dr.  John- 
son and  his  brilliant  and  dissolute  contempo- 
rary, Beauclerk.  One  link  alone  held  them 
together — a  common  love  of  literature — and 
outweighed  all  other  dissimilarities.  A  warm 
and  sincere  regard  is  often  based  on  nothing 
more  solid  than  a  community  of  crotchets  or 
whims — a  common  belief  in  the  water-cure, 
a  common  admiration  for  a  particular  preach- 
er, a  common  passion  for  old  china,  or  love 
of  the  same  dish.  The  virtuous  man  is  parted 
from  the  vicious  by  a  moral  abyss,  but  it  is 
curious  to  notice  how  often  the  gulf  is  bridged 
by  a  common  taste  for  Elzevir  editions  and 
old  AVedswood.  Minor  affinities  often  create 
a  tie  capable  of  bearing  the  strain  of  great 
moral  and  intellectual  discrepancies.  There 
are,  of  course,  friendships  founded  on  a  larger 
view  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  character. 
But,  out  of  Germany,  they  are  rare.  In 
friendship,  as  in  trade,  the  principle  of  lim- 
ited liability  is  generally  recognized.  A  man 
of  the  world  as  little  thinks  of  concentrating 
all  his  sympathies  upon  one  friend  as  of  risk- 
ing his  whole  capital  in  one  commercial  ven- 
ture. He  is  quite  content  to  parcel  them  out 
among  many — to  resolve,  as  it  were,  into  its 
chief  elements  the  complex  whole  of  his 
thoughts,  tastes,  and  yearnings,  and  obtain  a 
separate  outlet  for  each.  One  man  he  meets 
on  the  ground  of  art  alone.  To  another  he 
is  attracted  solely  by  political  affinities.  To 
a  third  he  is  drawn  by  the  mesmeric  force 
of  religious  sympathy.  The  materials  for 
friendship  lie  broadcast  around  every  man, 
and  are  seldom  to  be  found,  as  it  were,  all  in 
one  block.  It  is  only  by  an  eclectic  process 
that  they  can  be  brought  together  and  dis- 
posed in  such  combinations  as  to  soothe  and 
sweeten  life. 

The  two  parties  to  a  friendship  resemble 
the  two  parties  to  a  bargain — each  possesses 
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a  commodity  which  the  other  is  anxious  to 
obtain.     Take,   for  example,   the    intimacy 
which  often  springs  up  between  a  young  girl 
and  an  old  woman.     What  is  this  but  an  ex- 
change of  enthusiasm  for  experience,  pros- 
pect for  retrospect,  freshness  for  maturity, 
springtide  hopes  for  autumnal  regrets  ?  Youth 
has  something  to  offer  which  has  a  special 
charm  for  age.     Age  has  it  in  its  power  to 
gratify  the  strong  curiosity  of  youth.     Each 
can  supply  that  for  which  the  other  yearns, 
and  upon  the  sympathy  on  a  particular  point 
thus  exchanged  the  whole  friendship  hangs. 
A  single  fact — the  disparity  of  years — is-. the 
connecting  link.     But  sympathy  on  one  point 
by  no  means  implies  sympathy  on  all.     If 
the  majority  of  friendships  are  founded  on  a 
partial  view  of  character — if  they  deal,  not 
with  the  whole  man,  but  with  some  part  of 
him  only,  some  one  gift  or  quality  which  he 
may  possess,  or  some  accident  even  of  hi&. 
birth  or  training — it  is  evident  that  the  dear- 
est friends  may  have  but  an  approximate  no- 
tion of  each  other's  real  character.     Some 
salient  feature  only  is  brought  out  into  strong 
relief,  just  as  in  a  storm  at  night  some  par- 
ticular eminence  or  building  is  lit  up  by  a 
sudden  flash,  while  the  rest  of  the  landscape 
is  all  obscurity.    The  condition  of  most  friend- 
ships is  this — to  know  intimately  the  tenth- 
part  of  a  man,  and  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  other  nine-tenths.     But  there  are  others 
who  may  have  had  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing him  from  a  point  of  view  wholly  different 
from  yours.     Here,  then,  it  is  that  you  may 
learn  much  from  your  friend's  friends.     The 
point  of  contact  between  you  and  a  certain 
person   may  be   metaphysics — between   him 
and  some   one  else,  music.     You  recognize 
your  friend   only   in   abstruse    speculations 
about  the  origin  of  evil  or  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.     You  have  never  contemplated 
him  from  his  musical  side,  and  his  passionate 
fondness,  therefore,  for  Auber  and  Rossini 
comes  upon  you  with  the  force  of  a  new  rev- 
elation.    How  interesting  to  know  that  the 
man  whom  you  ha^e  learned  to  associate  al- 
most exclusively  with  Aristotle  or  Plato  was 
last  autumn  a  constant  and  enthusiastic  fre- 
quenter of  the  Opera  Comique  !    What  a  new 
light  it  sheds  on  his  character  to  find  that  he 
likes  the  company  of  one  who  has  never  heard 
of  the  Republic,  or   the  Ethics,  or  Bishop 
Butler,  or  Paley,  or  Mill,  and  whose  talk  is 
wholly  about  Meyerbeer's  long-promised  Af- 
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ricaine,  and  Gounod's  Faust,  and  Titiens  and 
Patti,  and  all  the  flying  rumors  of  the  cou- 
lisses !    Or  you  may  chance  to  number  among 
your  friends  a  man  of  the  dry,  official  type. 
You  live  whole  years,  and  you  might  live 
centuries,  without  making  the  discovery  that 
he  has  tastes  which  belong  to  a  man  of  a 
totally  different  stamp.     But  he  happens  to 
have  an  old  schoolfellow  and  contemporary  in 
a  Leicestershire  squire,  who  casually  informs 
you  that  your  solemn  friend  is  a  firstrate  man 
across  country.     The  same  man  who  cannot 
give  a  deputation  a  straightforward  answer 
is  prompt  and  bold  in  the  hunting-field,  and 
possesses  an  amount  of  vigor  and  manliness 
with  which  you  never  credited  him.     What 
a  pleasant  surprise,  and  with  what  different 
eyes  will  you  regard  him  when  you  next  visit 
the  purlieus  of  Whitehall !     Or  there  may 
be  some  fair  votary  of  fashion,  whom  you 
have  never  seen  except  as  a  brilliant  butter- 
fly, fluttering  over  the  gay  parterres  of  Bei- 
gravia  and  May  Fair.     After  setting  her  down 
as  an  irreclaimable  worldling,  accident  may 
reveal  to  you  a  mine  of  unsuspected  good  in 
her  character.     The  faults  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tues of  friends  are  often  brought  to  light  by 
the  same  roundabout  process.     The  meanness 
which  is  successfully  concealed  from  one  man 
is  unconsciously  revealed  to  another.     The 
surface  amiability  which  misleads  one   ob- 
server is  not  so  well  maintained  as  to  impose 
upon   another.     Sophia   thinks   Matilda  an 
angel,  until  informed,  by  an  incautious  friend 
of  the  latter,  that  she  leads  her  maid  an  awful 
life.     Smith   ceases   to   think  Jones  a  hero 
when  told  of  his  base  ingratitude  to  Brown. 
Nor  is  it  only  as  throwing  light  on  a  great 
deal  that  is  dark  in  one's  friends'  characters 
that  their  friends  merit  notice.      They  can 
explain  much  that  is  perplexing,  and  furnish 
the  key  to  many  riddles.     They  often  know 
facts  about  your  friends  at  the  knowledge  of 
which  you  could  never  arrive  yourself.     You 
are  on  intimate  terms  with  a  lady  who  per- 
sists in  wearing  a  band  of  black  velvet  round 
her  left  wrist.      After  racking  your  brains 
for  years  in  the  vain  attempt  to  solve  the 
mystery,   you   come  across   another   of  the 
lady's  intimate  friends  who  explains  it  in  a 
moment.     She  has  seen  a  ghost,  who  was  un- 
gallant  enough  to  leave  a  scar  upon  her  left 
arm.     You  can  never  understand  why,  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  year,  your  trusted  friend 
and  adviser,  oW  Surrebutter,  of  the  Inner 
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Temple,  invariably  donned  a  suit  of  mourning 
and  remained  secluded  in  his  chambers.  The 
college  friend  with  whom  he  sips  his  port  on 
Christmas  Day  clears  up  the  matter,  some 
day  or  other,  by  telling  you  of  a  romantic 
passage  in  the  veteran  pleader's  early  life. 
One  reads  the  lines  of  past  suiBering  on  some 
gentle  face,  and  wonders  what  was  the  trouble 
that  set  the  furrows  there.  Thereby  hangs 
a  tale,  which  you  may  learn  hereafter  from 
the  lips  of  some  sympathizing  confidant. 
What  makes  your  soldier-friend  so  simple 
and  modest,  your  mitred  friend  so  inordi- 
nately stiff  and  pompous  ?  The  conscious- 
ness of  their  humble  origin — a  secret  which 
they  may  strive  to  conceal,  but  which  is 
pretty  sure  to  reach  your  ears  at  last.  Why, 
among  the  circle  of  your  intimates,  is  one 
man  so  flighty,  another  so  puritanical,  a  third 
so  strong  a  teetotaller  ?  These  are  questions 
which  you  cannot  answer  yourself,  but  which 
some  one  who  has  known  the  same  persons 
earlier  or  better  than  you  may  be  able  to  an- 
swer. It  is  safer,  in  short,  in  estimating  the 
character  of  a  given  individual  in  its  entirety, 
to  assume  nothing,  and  proceed  by  way  of  a 
regular  induction.  When  three,  four,  or  five 
of  his  intimate  friends,  who  have  known  him 
at  different  times  and  seen  him  in  different 
situations,  agree  that  he  is  good-tempered, 
selfish,  brave,  or  mean,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  is  so.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  know  any  one  really  well  unless  you 
know  his  surroundings,  and  have  some  sort 
of  access  to  his  other  intimate  friends.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  clearer  insight  into  a 
friend's  character  should  not  be  obtained 
during  his  lifetime,  by  the  same  sort  of 
method  that  is  adopted  after  his  decease. 
When  a  man  is  dead,  his  biographer  instinc- 
tively turns  to  the  friends  of  the  departed  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  his  own  knowledge,  and 
pictures  out  the  whole  character  by  means  of 
their  evidence.  The  same  source  of  informa- 
tion has  been,  during  his  friend's  lifetime, 
equally  accessible.  There  were  always  new 
veins  of  character  which  might  have  been 
tapped,  and  unknown  incidents  which  might 
have  been  long  ago  brought  to  light.  One 
need  not  always  wait  till  death  for  the  fuller 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  view  that 
belongs  to  a  posthumous  record. 

A  shrewd  observer  may  turn  his  friend's 
friends  to  account  in  another  way.  They 
•fierve  as  a  mirror  in  which  the  characteristics 


of  all  friendship  are  continually  being  reflect- 
ed. To  watch  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween two  persons,  one  of  whom  you  know 
well  and  the  other  only  mediately,  is  no  un- 
profitable amusement.  You  see,  in  studying 
them,  what  causes  tend  to  strength  en,  weaken, 
or  dissolve  friendship,  the  tact  which  cements 
it,  the  rocks  on  which  shipwreck  is  most  often 
made.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  is  a  chart 
to  steer  by  and  avoid  the  quicksands  in  which 
many  ardent  professions  of  attachment  are 
engulfed.  The  looker-on  proverbially  sees 
a  great  deal  that  escapes  the  notice  of  the 
principals,  and  easily  detects  the  blunders  by 
which  the  game  is  lost.  When  Damon  and 
Pythias,  fresh  from  college,  agree  to  make 
the  grand  tour  together,  some  cautious  friend 
of  the  latter  shakes  his  head,  and  wonders 
to  himself  if  it  will  answer.  When,  a  year 
hence,  they  return  by  different  routes,  and  a 
permanent  coolness  ensues,  he  is  at  no  loss 
what  conclusion  to  draw.  But  he  profits  by 
the  warning,  and  registers  a  vow  never  to 
travel  with  a  man  whose  friendship  he  really 
values.  Many  are  the  problems  that  are 
solved  for  him,  as  it  were,  at  another's  ex- 
pense. Up  to  what  point  advice  or  criticism 
may  be  hazarded,  how  to  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  over-familiarity,  on  what  footing 
to  rest  a  friendship  when  the  station  is  un- 
equal, whether  a  Platonic  one  is  possible  be- 
tween two  young  persons  of  different  sex — 
whether  the  triangular  alliance,  so  popular 
in  Germany,  of  husband,  wife,  and  friend, 
can  be  adapted  to  English  society  and  its  less 
sentimental  view  of  conjugal  life — these  are 
points  which,  with  many  more,  he  discreetly 
leaves  to  be  decided  by  the  experience  of 
those  around  him.  In  this  way,  not  only 
may  the  materials  for  a  new  treatise  De 
Amicitid,  but  much  valuable  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  be  acquired. 

It  is  an  ajniable  impulse  to  wish  to  make 
one's  friends  acquainted  with  each  other. 
"You  must  know  So  and  So,"  people  say, 
speaking  of  one  whom  they  know  intimately 
to  another  equally  dear.  These  transmitted 
friendships  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  are 
sometimes  attended  with  very  fortunate  re- 
sults. Many  happy  marriages,  for  instance, 
annually  grow  out  of  them.  The  interest 
which  sisters  take  in  their  brothers'  friends 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  ripen  into.  love. 
Conversely,  brothers  often  end  by  marrying 
their  sisters'  friends.  Bat  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  insist  on  two  persons  know- 
ing each  other,  merely  because  they  both  hap- 
pen to  know  you.  One  of  two  things  probably 
happens.  Either  they  don't  like  each  other, 
which  is  a  disappointment,  or  they  like  each 
other  too  well,  and  you  soon  find  yourself  sup- 
planted. 
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From  The  Spectator,'  31  Oct. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 
Has  this  country  really  determined  to  gov- 
ern Southern  Asia  ?     Because  if  it  has  not,  it 
is  time  that  despatches  such  as  those  received 
this  vreek  should  be  studied  with  the  atten- 
tion which  the  half-decided  public  is  still  so 
unwilling  to   bestow.     Of  that  remarkable 
form  of  sway  which  diplomatists  call  "  influ- 
ence," and  which  really  means  only  power 
■without  responsibility,  England  can  in  mari- 
time Asia  obtain  no  more.     From  Suez  to  the 
Yellow  Sqp,  she  has  it  already  in  its  most  pal- 
pable form  and  to  its  extreme  extent.     With 
a  word  at  Constantinople  she  can  regulate  all 
questions  within  the  Red  Sea  ;  the  Imam  of 
Muscat   is  almost    her   tributary ;    and   all 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  no  flag  flics  save 
her  own.     Round    the  vast   Indian   coasts, 
down  both  shores  of  the  great  Sea  which  we 
terra  in  derision  the  *'  Bay  "  of  Bengal,  along 
the  old  coast-line  of  Burmah,  down  the  Ma- 
layan Peninsula  to  the  Straits  of  Singapore, 
all  ancient  forms  of  power  have  withered  un- 
der her  shadow.     There  is  not  even  a  pirate 
west  of  the  straits,  not  a  boat  whose  owner  does 
not  look  to  the  viceroy  as  the  one  potentate 
who  must   not   be  disregarded.     At  Saigon 
there  is  one  hiatus,  but  otherwise  from  Suez 
to  Saghalien  there  is  not  a  port  whose  gov- 
ernor does  not  feci  that  an  English  consul  is 
his  ultimata  referee.     Throughout  that  vast 
section  of  the  world  there  is  not  a  point  save 
Saigon  where  a  written   request  from  Lord 
Elgin  would  not  outweigh  the  requests  of  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  combined.     Within  three- 
fourths  of  it  there  is  not  a  point  where  Brit- 
ish authority,  in  one  shape  or  another,  whether 
diplomatic  as  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  direct  as  in 
India,  or  secured  by  treaty  as  in  Malaya,  or 
built  on  armed  assistance  as  in  China,  or  sup- 
ported by  68-pounder8  as  in  Japan,  is  not 
acknowledged  to  be  irresistible.    "  Influence  " 
can  be  pushed  no  farther,  and  it  only  remains 
to  decide  whether  that  influence  shall  become 
concrete   in  direct  and   formal  government, 
whether  Japan  shall  be  a  British  possession, 
and  China  a  British   protectorate  on  its  way 
to  become  an  acknowledged  British  depend- 
ency. 

Every  mail  develops  more  clearly  the  im- 
mediate urgency  of  a  decision  ;  every  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  received  proves  how  rapidly 
"  influence  "  is  crystallizing  into  dominion. 
The  little  note  we  published  last  week  showed 


how  completely  the  local  authorities  of  China 
begin  to  depend  on  their  British  allies,  and 
this  week's  despatches  explain  the  process  in 
still  minuter  detail.     The  indigenous  author- 
ity  in  China   is  collapsing   at  every   point. 
The  rebels  have  learned  the  value  of  Euro- 
pean assistance,  and  the  Mandarins  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  more  and  more  humbly  upon 
their  English  allies.     Last  mail  the  Imperial- 
ists were  powerless  against  Burgevine.     This 
mail   Captain   Macartney,  with   only   seven 
hundred   drilled  Chinese,  has  wrested  from 
the  Taepings  a  most  important  town.     The 
very  character  of  the  people  is  changed  by 
the  presence  of  English  discipline  :  and  while 
seven  thousand  mere  Chinese  would  have  run 
like  so  many  sheep   from  the   rebels,  seven 
hundred  charged  upon  batteries,  "  swimming 
the  creeks   in  their  eagerness  "  to  succeed. 
Similarly  the  Mandarin   gunboats,,  "  worth 
nothing"  by  themselves,  are  declared  to  be 
all-powerful  when  aided  by  Osborne's  fleet, 
and  by  sea  and  land  the  Mandarin  has  sunk 
from  a  ruler  into  a  tolerated  assistant.     He 
is  not  always  even  this.     The  irresistible  ten- 
dency of  Englishmen  towards eflBcicncy  tempts 
them  every  moment  to  set  aside  the  half-effi- 
cient native  authority,  and  when  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ningpo  objected  nominally  to  receive 
some  arms,  but  really  to  an  Anglo-Chinese 
contingent,  its  commandant,  Major  Cooke, 
threatened  to  land   his  munitions  by  force, 
and  the  native  petulantly  gave  way.     Even 
tliis,  however,  is  not  the  strongest  sign  of  the 
vast  change  now  progressing.     The  American 
Burgevine,  it  will  be  remembered,  abandoned 
the  Imperialist  side,  to  the  extreme  annoy- 
ance of  his  own  countrymen  as  well  as  of  all 
European  consuls.     They  declared  him  wor- 
thy of  death,  and   the  native  "governor,  to 
whom  he  stands  legally  in  the  relation  of  an 
ordinary  buccaneer — legal  authority  spring- 
ing only  from  Pekin — placed  a  price  upon  his 
head,  as  we  have  done  with  pirates  a  hundred 
times.     Instantly  the  whole  body  of  Europe- 
ans, with  the  consuls  at  their  head,  sunk  all 
private  differences  in  fierce  and  combined  re- 
monstrance. They  themselves  had  pronounced 
Burgevine   wrong.     They  themselves  admit 
officially  that  the  Taepings  with  whom  he  acts 
are  ordinary  rebels.   They  themselves  formally 
threaten  to  put  him  to  death  if  ever  he  is 
caught.     No  matter.     He  is  a  "  European," 
and  every  consul  in  Shanghai  signed  a  strong 
remonstrance  against  his  being  subjected  to 
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any  Chinese  authority  whatever,  and  the 
Times  correspondent  pronounces  the  Taou- 
tai's  proclamation  an  *'  iniquity  "  as  against 
him,  and  an  "  impertinence  "  as  against  Eu- 
rope. The  Taoutai  has  for  the  moment  refused 
to  yield,  but  he  will  be  beaten,  for  the  ques- 
tion involves  the  supremacy,  not  of  this  or  that 
party,  but  of  every  European  over  every  Chi- 
naman. Suppose  the  imperial  caste  choose 
to  quarrel  among  themselves,  does  that  give 
a  Chinaman  rights  in  his  own  country  !  So 
Burgevine  is  not  to  be  arrested,  and  the  only 
resource  of  the  Imperialist  is  to  fall  back  on 
his  dreaded  allies  and  beat  his  scarcely  more 
dreaded  opponents  in  the  field.  That  will  be 
a  difficult  task,  for  the  crop  of  European  ad- 
venturers is  endless — ten  officers  are  mentioned 
in  these  very  letters  as  having  obtained  sixty 
thousand  dollars  by  a  single  blow — and  unless 
civil  WITT  is  to  continue  forever,  England  must 
as  a  Government  assume  her  responsibility 
and  bind  all  opponents,  as  in  India,  not  to 
entertain  European  allies.  Burgevine  is  be- 
coming in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse  as  dan- 
gerous as  Ventura  in  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej. 
The  steps  of  the  route  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  we  trod  in  India,  and  the  ultimate 
introduction  of  the  only  direct  power  which 
can  bid  anarchy  cease  is  even  more  inevitable. 
In  Japan  the  process  is  absolutely  identi- 
cal, though  the  incidents  make  a  different 
impression  on  the  imagination.  Instead  of 
allowing  adventurers  to  enter  the  native  ser- 
vice, the  British  Government  has  entered  it 
itself.  The  feudal  Prince  of  Satsuma  com- 
mitted an  atrocious  murder,  for  which  we 
asked  compensation  and  atonement.  The 
Tycoon  conceded  the  justice  of  the  demand, 
and  granted  compensation,  but  professed  in- 
ability to  secure  atonement,  and  asked  the 
British  Government  to  secure  it  on  his  behalf. 
The  British  Government  agreed,  the  whole 
tremendous  machinery  of  civilization  was  vir- 
tually lent  to  the  Tycoon,  and  England  knows 
now  how  it  has  been  employed.  All  that  we 
ventured  last  week  to  suppose  of  horror  and 
atrocity  these  accounts  prove  to  have  been 
outdone.  The  British  fleet  for  two  days  bom- 
barded a  mighty  city  whose  inhabitants  had 
done  nothing  whatever  of  any  kind  to  offend 
or  injure  us.  The  bombardment,  intended, 
we  trust,  at  first  only  for  the  batteries,  was 
in  the  irritation  of  combat  soon  transferred  to 
the  town,  it  was  continued  for  hours  after  the 
fire  broke  out,  and  ended  only  with  the  total 


destruction  of  a  city  said  to  contain  180,000 
people,  and  proved  to  be  rich,  populous,  and 
vast.  The  fire,  report  eye-witnesses,  "  was 
over  a  mile  in  extent,"  and  of  unknown 
depth.  All  Saturday  night  (August  15th) 
the  "  factories,"  *'  foundries,"  "junks,"  all 
that  creates  the  wealth  and  the  prosperity  of 
Kagosima,  were  seen  to  be  burning  fiercely  ; 
but  still  the  shelling  went  on. 

On  Sunday  the  town  was  on  fire,  and  on 
Monday  at  two  p.m.  the  ships  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  miles  could  still  see  the 
huge  volumes  of  smoke  rolling  up  from  the 
conflagration.  Imagine  the  scene  within  that 
town,  the  vast  Oriental  population  unable  to 
imagine  even  the  cause  of  attack,  coerced  by 
their  prince  into  abstaining  from  submission, 
with  their  city  sending  up  smoke  visible  for 
fourteen  miles,  with  all  their  houses  of  wood, 
and  half  their  walls  of  paper,  striving  help- 
lessly to  save  women  and  children  by  scores 
of  thousands  at  once  under  the  fire  of  a  Brit- 
ish fleet.  Think  for  an  instant  of  all  the  city 
of  London  in  flames  at  once,  the  dockyards 
going  first,  and  the  whole  population  at  once 
striving  in  panic-fear  and  rage  to  escape  flames 
amidst  which  engines  of  irresistible  force 
were  perpetually  flinging  death  !  And  we 
have  done  all  this  because  an  evil  noble  in  a 
fit  of  pride  earned  hanging  by  cutting  down 
an  unoffending  Englishman  ;  have  fired,  as  it 
were,  among  a  school  of  children,  to  repress 
the  insolence  of  their  pedagogue.  And  we 
who  do  it  sit  and  shriek  with  horror  because 
an  American  general  pours  fire  into  a  town 
defended  by  men  who  have  injured  his  coun- 
try, and  who,  in  all  the  arts  which  make 
military  resistance  successful,  are  at  least  his 
equals ;  and  because  a  Russian  governer,  af- 
ter an  assassination,  confiscates  one  house  in- 
stead of  burning  ten  thousand. 

But  one  addition  was  wanting  to  make  the 
incident  complete,  and  that  also  has  been 
supplied.  The  bombardment,  morally  inex- 
cusable, has  been  politically  a  failure.  The 
prince  refused  to  yield,  and  the  squadron 
steamed  away  with  none  of  its  demands  con- 
ceded, and  a  loss  of  some  seventy  men,  and 
endless  damage  to  the  fleet.  Kagosima  will 
be  rebuilt  again,  and  already  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  a  Sepoy  army  to  march  to  Miako 
and  extort  from  the  Spiritual  Emperor  his 
signature  to  the  treaty  which  the  Temporal 
Emperor  has  already  signed,  and  which  has 
produced  do  result  whatever,  except  tbemur- 
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der  of  Mr.  Richardson  and  the  bombardment 
of  a  great  city.  In  other  words,  we  are  to 
shatter  down  the  fabric  of  Japanese  society, 
as  we  have  already  that  of  Chinese,  and  then 
— that  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  the 
English  mind  stands  still.  It  is  conceivable 
even  in  a  case  like  that  of  Kagosima,  that  if 
the  British  people  replaces  the  organization  it 
has  crumbled  to  powder,  the  world,  as  a 
whole,  and,  in  the  long  run,  may  be  largely 
gainers,  China  would  undoubtedly  benefit 
by  a  century  of  British  rule,  and  even  Japan 
— whose  civilization  is  much  more  thorough 
— ^might  be  rid  of  her  nobles  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  her  people.     But  is  the  country 


prepared  to  have  three  Indias  instead  of  one, 
to  undertake,  amid  jealous  allies  and  watch- 
ful foes,  the  direct  administration  of  more 
than  half  the  human  race,  to  find  governers 
for  six  hundred  millions,  while  it  can  scarcely 
discover  them  for  two  ?  If  it  is  not,  then  its 
present  action  in  Asia  is  simply  and  purely 
destructive,  and  involves  ex  necessitate  ret  a 
series  of  incidents  hard  to  distinguish  from  a 
series  of  political  crimes.  Is  it  without  an  ob- 
ject that  we  are  to  bombard  flourishing  cities, 
without  a  policy  that  we  sufier  our  subjects  to 
assume  the  dominion  over  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  ? 


In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Petermann  to  the  editor 
of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  dated  Gotha,  30th 
October,  1863,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  "  Ger- 
man Expedition  to  Inner  Africa  in  search  of  Dr. 
Edward  Vogel,  and  having  for  its  object  the  com- 
pletion of  his  African  discoveries,"  the  doctor 
mentions  the  death  of  Moriz  von  Beurmann,  who 
had  undertaken  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  from  Bengasi  to  Wadai.  He  was  at  Kuka 
in  September,  1802,  and  on  the  12th  of  that  month 
he  had  intended  starting  thence  for  Wadai ;  but 
the  Sultan  of  Bornu  on  the  evening  before  for- 
bade his  leaving  Kuka,  as  the  borders  of  the 
Wadai  country  were  then  unsafe.  Not  to  waste 
his  time  unprofitably,  Herr  von  Beurmann  then 
determined,  instead  of  proceeding  northwards  to 
the  Wadai,  to  explore  the  countries  to  the  south- 
west of  Kuka,  the  south-west  provinces  of  Bornu, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Sokoto  as  far  as  Jacoba, 
and  returned  to  Kuka  on  the  13th  of  December, 
much  shaken  in  health.  Besides  the  loss  of 
health,  he  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  his  horse 
and  three  camels,  and,  in  order  to  raise  means 
to  carry  out  his  original  plan  of  proceeding  to 
Wadai,  he  had  to  part  with  most  of  his  arms. 
On  the  Cth  of  last  January,  after  a  two  days' 
march  towards  that  land,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Reado, 
the  English  consul,  that  two  of  his  servants  had 
robbed  and  forsaken  him,  carrying  off  even  his 
chronometer  with  them,  which  had  necessitated 
his  return  to  Kuka,  where  the  Arabian  merchant 
Mohammed  Titiwy  had  provided  him  with  men, 
money,  and  provisions,  to  enable  him  to  renew 
his  journey  to  Wadai,  for  -which  he  had  given  a 
draft  for  four  hundred  and  fit\y  Maria  Theresa 
thalers  on  Tripoli.  He  added,  by  way  of  post- 
script, that  his  failing  health  would  compel  him, 
on  reaching  Wadai,  to  take  the  shortest  path  to 
return  to  Bengasi.  A  letter  from  the  English 
Consul-General  at  Tripoli,  dated  the  14th  Au- 
gust, states  that  a  caravan  from  Bornu  had  just 


brought  written  and  oral  testimony  of  the  death 
of  Moriz  von  Beurmann  ;  and  later  intelligence, 
dated  Tripoli,  6th  October,  confirms  the  sad  tid- 
ings, and  adds  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  com- 
mand of  the  Sultan  of  Wadai. 


The  interest  in  the  Shakspeare  monument  is 
spreading  in  Germany.  The  three  great  German 
Shakspearians — Ulrici,  Delius,  and  Elze — have 
joined  the  committee,  expressing  in  the  most 
gratifying  terms  their  approval  of  the  committee's 
purpose,  and  their  wish  to  aid  in  carrying  it  into 
execution.  Literary  preparations  are  also  on 
foot  in  Germany  to  celebrate  the  Tercentenary 
worthily.  Among  others,  Mr.  Albert  Cohn,  head 
of  .the  house  of  Asher  &  Co. ,  and  well  known  by 
his  tracking  of  Shakspeare's  influence  in  early 
German  dramas,  and  the  acting  of  his  plays  on 
the  Continent,  intends  to  issue  some  old  plays 
scarcely  known  at  present,  and  making  the  effect 
of  Shakspeare's  influence  more  clear.  They  will 
also  clear  up  some  dark  points  with  respect  to  the 
English  comedians  who  visited  Germany  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  through 
whom  Germany  first  became  acquainted  with 
Shakspeare. 


Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  have  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness  the  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  mention  has  several  times  been 
made  in  The  Reader^  richly  illustrated  from 
missal  illustrations  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  from  paintings  by  the  Old  Mas- 
ters, the  whole  engraved  on  wood  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Henry  Shaw.  As  the  first 
impression  is  strictly  limited  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies,  this  unrivalled  specimen  of  xylo- 
graphic  art  will  probably  bear  a  premium  before 
the  day  of  publication.  The  subscription  price 
is  ten  guineas. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
VOLTAIRE  AND  MADAME  DU  CHATELET.* 
M.  Ha  yard's  little  volume  would  seem  to 
have  been  published  almost  for  the  express 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  old  proverb  about 
the  hero  and  his  valet.  By  some  means  which 
he  does  not  explain,  ^I.  Havard  appears  to 
have  got  possession  of  a  set  of  notes  written 
by  one  of  Voltaire's  servants,  on  various  cir- 
cumstances which  he  says  he  witnessed  when 
in  the  service  of  that  great  man  and  in  that 
of  his  "  divine  Emily,"  the  Marquise  Du 
Chatelet.  Of  M.  Havard  we  know  nothing 
whatever,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  say 
what  guarantee  his  name  supplies  for  the 
genuine  character  of  the  publication.  The 
publication  itself  comes  before  us  in  a  ques- 
tionable shape.  The  revelations  of  a  confi- 
dential servant  written  more  than  forty  years 
after  the  incidents  to  which  they  relate,  and 
published  seventy  years  after  they  profess  to 
have  been  written,  are  not  the  most  trust- 
worthy productions  in  the  world,  and  the 
first  and  most  natural  impulse  of  a  moderately 
experienced  reader  is  to  feel  that  he  has  to  do 
with  an  imposture,  whoever  the  impostor  may 
be.  M.  Havard  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  in 
his  preface  he  endeavors  to  show  that  his 
book  is  genuine,  and  that  the  MS.  which  he 
republishes  was  really  written  by  a  real  valet 
of  Voltaire.  He  admits  that  he  does  not 
know  the  man's  name,  though,  as  he  says,  he 
has  made  every  possible  inquiry.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  says  that  a  number  of  small 
allusions  to  difibrent  circumstances  in  Vol- 
taire's life  are  confirmed  by  similar  allusions 
in  his  published  correspondence ;  and  he 
adds,  that  he  has^in  his  own  possession  the 
original  MS.,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  show 
to  any  one  who  will  call  on  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  it.  This  is  all  very  well 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  would  surely  have 
been  very  easy,  and  much  more  satisfactory, 
to  have  said,  "  I  received  the  MS.  from  such 
a  person,  who  said  he  got  it  from  such  an- 
other person."  This,  at  all  events,  would 
have  thrown  some  light  on  the  question  why 
the  book  is  published  now,  and  why  it  was 
not  published  before.  Questionable  or  not, 
the  volume,  such  as  it  is,  is  before  the  public, 
and  a  very  odd  one  it  is.  It  is  indeed  so  odd 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  one  can 

*  Voltaire  ct  Madame  Du  Chatelet.  Revelations 
d'un  Serviteur  attache  a  leurs  personnel.  Par  D'Al- 
banez  Havard.    Paris  :   1863. 


have  forged  it,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  strong- 
est argument  in  favor  of  its  authenticity. 

The  "  divine  Emily,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  gen- 
erally calls  the  Marquise  Du  Chatelet,  was, 
as  most  people  know,  the  mistress  of  Voltaire 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  before  her 
death,  which  took  place  in  1749.  In  1746, 
it  was  her  fortune  to  take  into  her  service  the 
author  of  the  strange  MS.  which  M.  Havard 
has  published — a  step  which  she  would  prob- 
ably have  avoided  if  she  could  have  had  any 
notion  of  the  use  which  he  would  make  of 
his  opportunities  of  observing  her  ways.  She 
was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  her  time.  She  translated 
Newton,  and  she  was  a  very  good  classical 
scholar.  She  was  in  most  other  respects 
highly  accomplished,  and  Voltaire  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  deeply  and  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her.  Her  habits  of  life  and  her 
conduct  towards  him  are,  if  truly  reported, 
some  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  which 
literature  supplies  of  the  ways  of  the  great 
ladies  of  that  age.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  her  valet  as  remarkable  was  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  she  accepted  and  acted 
on  the  maxim  which  found  favor  with  the 
female  aristocracy  of  the  time,  that  a  valet 
was  not  a  man.  He  was  summoned  to  her 
room  on  every  occasion  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  if  he  had  been  a  mere  article  of 
furniture,  and  he  describes  what  he  saw  there 
with  a  plainness  of  speech  which  we  cannot 
imitate.  This  might  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  habit  of  the  time,  but  her  morals 
appear  to  have  been  on  a  level  with  her  man- 
ners. In  the  course  of  her  travels  she  made 
acquaintance  with  a  certain  M.  De  St.  Lam- 
bert, who  stayed  with  her,  with  Voltaire,  and 
a  large  party  of  other  distinguished  guests  at 
Commercy,  where  the  King  of  Poland  at  that 
time  held  a  sort  of  country  court.  St.  Lam- 
bert, who  was  young  and  attractive,  became 
the  successful  rival -of  Voltaire,  who  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  obtain  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  fact.  Hereupon  the  divine  Emily  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  the  question  with  her  veteran 
lover  upon  philosophical  principles.  She  told 
him  that  it  was  all  for  his  own  good,  that  he 
was  getting  old  and  worn  out,  that  she  could 
not  get  on  Vvithout  a  lover  of  some  kind  or 
other  (a  sentiment  which  she  expressed  in 
language  which  M.  Havard  declines  to  re- 
print), and  finally  she  added,  "  Had  not  you 
rather  be  supplanted  by  a  friend  than  by  a 
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BtraDger  ?  ''  To  this  appeal  the  meek  philos- 
opher replied,  "  Ah,  madame,  vous  avez  tou- 
jours  raison ,  mais  puisquHlfaut  que  les  choses 
soient  ainsi,  du  moins  que  je  ne  les  voie  pas 
devant  mes  yeux."  When  the  moderation 
of  the  request  is  considered,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  force  of  philosophy  could  not  go 
much  further.  Yet  it  did  in  this  case  go  one 
step  further.  Voltaire  wrote  congratulatory 
verses  to  his  rival  : — 

"  St.  Lambert,  ce  n'est  que  pour  toi 
Que  ces  belles  jfleurs  sont  ecloses  ; 
C'est  ta  main  qui  cueille  les  roses, 
Et  les  opines  sont  pour  moi,"  etc.,  etc. 

Had  the  occasion  been  different,  this  dis- 
play of  resignation  might  have  been  de- 
scribed, not  without  plausibility,  as  an  almost 
unexampled  stretch  of  heroism.  The  most 
curious  part  of  the  story  is,  that  the  mar- 
quise lost  hfir  life  by  her  misconduct.  She 
had  a  child  by  St.  Lambert,  and  died  in  con- 
sequence of  her  confinement.  After  her  death , 
the  author  of  the  present  MS.  took  from  her 
hand  a  diamond  ring  which  contained  a  por- 
trait of  M.  De  St.  Lambert.  Madame  De 
Boufflers  took  out  the  portrait,  and  returned 
it  to  St.  Lambert  himself,  and  the  Marquis 
Du  Chatelet  took  the  ring.  Soon  afterwards, 
Voltaire  told  his  valet  to  take  the  ring,  and 
get  his  (Voltaire's)  portrait  out  of  it.  When 
told  how  matters  stood,  he  observed,  "1 
turned  out  Richelieu — St.  Lambert  has  turned 
out  me ;  one  nail  drives  another,  and  each 
has  his  turn.  This  is  the  way  of  the  world." 
Notwithstanding  his  philosophy,  he  was 
dreadfully  affected  by  her  death.  When  he 
got  back  to  Paris,  he  could  not  sleep ;  he 
used  to  fancy  he  saw  Madame  Du  Chatelet, 
and  to  wander  about,  calling  her.  One  night, 
whilst  60  employed,  he  stumbled  over  some 
books,  had  a  rather  serious  fall,  and  had  to 
be  put  to  bed  and  nursed  by  his  valet,  who 
feared  that  he  would  die.  As  he  got  worse 
and  worse,  the  valet  thought  it  necessary  to 
console  him,  and  certainly  the  way  which  he 
took  to  do  so  was  about  as  odd  as  any  other 
of  th6  strange  facts  that  he  relates  : — 

"  As  I  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  was 
afraid  to  lose  him,  I  determined  to  try  to  cure 
him  by  means  of  some  letters  in  Madame  Du 
Chatelet's  handwriting,  which  I  had  col- 
lected when  her  papers  were  burnt.  Luckily 
I  had  fallen  in  with  some  which  singularly 
abused  M.  De  Voltaire.  I  told  him,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  be  so 
unhappy  about  the  death  of  a  person  who  did 


not  love  him,  Notwithstanding  his  weak- 
ness, he  jumped  up  at  this,  and  said,  eagerly, 
'  What !  she  did  not  love  me?  '  '  No,'  I  an- 
swered, '  and  I  have  the  proof  in  my  hands.* 
T  then  fetched  him  the  three  letters  which  I 
had,  and  gave  them  to  him.  The  reading  of 
these  letters  struck  him  dumb  for  some  min- 
utes. He  turned  pale,  he  trembled  Mith  rage 
and  vexation  at  having  been  so  long  deceived 
by  a  person  whom  he  thought  incapable  of. 
it ;  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  became 
calm.  He  then  said,  with  a  sigh,  '  S»be  de- 
ceived me;  who  would  have  thought  it?' 
From  this  moment  he  called  her  no  more  at 
night,  and  by  degrees  regained  his  health  and 
his  common  way  of  life,  which  pleased  all 
his  friends,  who  despaired  of  him." 

Considering  what  Voltaire  knew  at  the  time 
as  to  her  relations  with  St.  Lambert,  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  his  passionate  grief  at 
her  death,  or  the  ease  with  which  he  con- 
soled himself,  is  the  most  singular.  As  M. 
Havard  well  remarks,  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
witness  of  'this  odd  scene  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  keep  a,  copy  of  the  letters 
which  turned  out  so  consolatory* 

One  of  the  most  singular  stories  in  the  book 
relates  to  a  visit  of  Voltaire  and  Madame  Du 
Chatelet  to  Fontainebleau.  Madame  Du 
Chatelet  took  with  her  four  hundred  louis, 
and  Voltaire  took  with  him  two  hundred. 
Madame  Du  Chatelet  played  at  the  queen's 
table  ;  and  having  lost  all  her  own  money, 
and  all  Voltaire's,  and  all  that  she  could 
raise  from  her  steward  at  Paris,  she  went  on 
playing  on  credit  till  she  lost  84,000  livres, 
or  between  £3,000  and  £4,000.  Upon  this, 
Voltaire  told  her,  in  English,  that  she  was 
playing  with  sharpers.  His  words  were  un- 
derstood, and  reported  to  those  whom  they 
concerned ;  upon  which  she  and  he  deter- 
mined instantly  to  take  flight,  by  way  of 
saving  their  lives,  or  rather  his  life.  They 
did  it  so  quickly  that  they  did  not  even  pack 
up  their  boxes,  and  they  betook  themselves 
to  Sceaux  with  as  much  secrecy  as  if  they 
had  been  criminals  flying  from  justice.  "  M 
De  Voltaire,"  says  his  valet,  "  remained  un- 
known for  more  than  two  months  in  this  asy- 
lum." Madame  Du  Chatelet  in  the  mean 
time  set  to  work  to  repair  her  losses.  The 
farms  of  the  revenue  were  then  being  re- 
newed, and  she  contrived  to  get  a  nomina- 
tion for  half  the  share  of  a  farmer-general. 
By  selling  this,  and  getting  her  creditor  to 
take  24,000  livres  instead  of  84,000,  she  con- 
trived to  get  clear  of  her  difficulties.    She 
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also  found  means — the  memoir  writer  does 
not  seem  to  know  what  they  were — to  satisfy 
the  people  for  fear  of  whom  Voltaire  had 
hidden  himself  at  Sceaux. 

These  are  the  most  characteristic  stories 
in  the  book.  It  contains  others,  of  which 
some  are  simply  amusing,  and  one  or  two  al- 
together unfit  for  general  perusal.  The  same, 
indeed,  may  be  said  of  particular  parts  of 
those  of  which  we  have  given  the  outline. 
M.  Havard,  on  the  whole,  deals  very  sensibly 
with  this  matter.  He  prefixes  short  notices 
to  each  of  the  detached  stories  of  which  the 
book  is  made  up  *;  and  whenever  the  article 
to  be  published  contains  indecent  matter,  he 
says  so  in  so  many  words.  It  is  thus  the 
fault  of  the  reader  if  he  or  she  reads  what 
is  offensive.  Assuming  the  book  to  be  gen- 
uine, it  was  worth  while  to  publish  it ;  and 


if  it  was  to  be  published  at  all,  it  was  worth 
while  to  publish  it  in  extenso,  for  it  gives  us 
some  vivid  glimpses  of  a  state  of  society  which 
has  produced  striking  effects  on  our  own  gen- 
eration, and  yet  has  passed  away  as  com- 
pletely as  the  Middle  Ages.  Hardly  any  lit- 
erary or  historical  problem  is  more  curious,  or 
even  more  important,  than  the  question,  what 
did  Voltaire  teach  mankind  ?  How  far  has 
he  influenced  his  successors  for  good  ?  This 
problem  can  hardly  be  solved,  or  even  stated 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  unless  we  know  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was,. and  in  what  sort  of 
society  he  lived ;  and  on  this  such  a  publi- 
cation as  M.  Havard's  undoubtedly  throws  a 
light  too  valuable  to  be  extinguished,  though, 
it  is  certainly  not  one  of  which  the  contem- 
plation can  be  recommended  to  every  eye. 


"Baby  Worlds."  An  Essay  on  the  Naf=cent 
Members  of  our  Solar  Household.  By  Johannes 
von  Gumpach.  (Dulau  and  Co.) — After  expos- 
ing the  pride  of  astronomy  and  the  still  greater 
pride  of  analysis, — the  base  pride  of  human  coa- 
ceit, — the  author  proceeds  to  a  scathing  exposure 
of  the  ignorance  of  astronomers  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  comets  and  the  ridiculous  inconsistency 
of  their  various  theories.  The  reader's  mind  be- 
ing thus  prepared,  he  develops  the  true  theory. 
"Life  is  motion  and  motion  change.  God  is  a 
living  God  ;  his  spirit  pervades  the  Universe. 
Hence  the  Universe  has  lite. ' '  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  heavenly  bodies  generally  are  alive,  and 
especially  the  Earth.  *'  Does  not  the  Earth 
produce  life  ?  .  .  .  That  which  has  no  life  can 
give  no  life  ;  and  that  which  gives  life  must  have 
life."  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  *'  mode  of 
life"  as  that  of  "minor  and  altogether  differ- 
ently organized  individualities,"  but  it  is  life. 
Therefore,  heavenly  bodies  must,  arguing  from 
analogy,  be  boi-n,  grow,  decay,  and  die.  Now 
comes  tiie  question,  what  are  comets?  Are  they 
a  peculiar  order  of  animals?  They  change  and 
fluctuate — they  seem  to  develop  and  decay — and 
"  analogy  forbids  us  to  impute  their  general, 
though  steady,  yet  very  eccentric  conduct  to 
worlds  of  a  mature  age  and  a  settled  course  of 
life."  We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  either  nascent  or  expiring  planets — baby 
worlds  or  worlds  in  their  dotage.  Mr.  von  Gum- 
pach leans  to  the  opinion  that  their  eccentricity 
is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  faltering  steps  of 
age  but  the  giddiness  of  youth.  Still  they  can- 
not be  so  young  as  to  be  incapable  of  marriage  ; 


for  the  famous  comet  of  Biela  gave  birth  to  an 
infant  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  astrono- 
mers in  December,  1845.     This  fact  lets  us  into 
the  reason  of  their  existence.    They  are  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  worlds  which  die, — or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  .temporary  stars.     We  are  happy 
to  assure  mankind  that  they  may  also  abandon 
all  fear  of  being  run  over  by  a  comet.     That  no- 
tion is  founded  on  the  expiring  theory  of  gravi- 
tation.   "  The  real  mode  of  action  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  upon  each  other  is  that  of  mutual  repul- 
sion   through  the   medium   of  material   space. 
Thus  the  waves  of  space  produced  by  that  action 
meetonly,  if  theymeet  at  all,  at  vast  distances  from 
the  bodies  ;  and  even  in  those  assumed  cases  of 
very  close  approach,  their  difference,  as  acting 
upon  the  body  of  inferior  velocity  and  volume 
combined,  will  either  not  be  sufficient  to  disturb 
it^  atmosphere  to  any  extent,  or  else  it  will  be 
sufficient  by  a  moderate  pressure  upon  that  at- 
raospliere  to  cause  the  body  itself,  having  no  mass 
or  cosmical  gravity,  to  swerve  out  of  its  path  ; 
so  that  a  collision,  or  a  disastrous  effect  of  even 
the  very  closest  approach,  becomes  a  matter  of 
impossibility."     This  is  comforting,  and  Mr.  von 
Gumpach  is  obviously  either  a  greater  than  New- 
ton, or  else — insane. — Spectator. 


An  important  historical  contribution  to  some 
of  the  "  burning  questions  "  of  the  day  is  about 
to  appear  within  a  week  or  so,  entitled  "  Le  Con- 
gres  de  Vienne  et  les  Traites  de  1815,  precedes 
et  suivis  des  actes  diplomatiques  qui  s'y  ratta- 
chent  ; "  2  vols,  of  2500  pages. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  MOTHER  OF  NAPOLEON  III.* 
Of  few  persons  who  made  themselves  con- 
spicious  in  the  period  of  the  First  Empire  has 
there  been  so  much  talked  and  written  as  of 
Queen  Hortense,  and  of  few  persons  is  there 
really  known  so  little.     Enthusiastic  admirers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  scandal-mongers  on  the 
other,  have  done  their  best  and  their  worst 
to  disfigure  the  portrait  of  Napoleon's  step- 
daughter, so  that  it  has  become  quite  impos- 
sible  to   distinguish  the    features   for  very 
profusion  of  color .     To  the  long  list  of  limners 
a  new  name  has  just  been  added.     M.  Bemard- 
Derosnc,   the  last   biographer   of  Hortense 
Beauharnais,  is  not  a  great  artist  in  his  way, 
having  too  deep  an  attachment  for  the  liter- 
ary pastepot   and  scissors  ;  nevertheless,  his 
work  has  an  interest  of  its  own  as  the  most 
modern  offshoot  of  Napoleonic  ideas.  Whether 
M.  Bernard-Derosne  has  written  it  under  di- 
rect inspiration  from  the  Tuileries,  or  merely 
beneath    the    hopeful  influence  of   the    red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of   Honor,  cannot  be 
gathered  from  the  work,  as  it  has  no  preface, 
nor  even  so  much  as  a  foot-note  through  the 
whole  of  its  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages  ; 
nevertheless,  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  be- 
ing composed  with  the  most  distinct  purpose  of 
giving  satisfaction  to   the  powers  that  are. 
Queen  Hortense  is  pajnted  like  an  angel,  and 
the  inference  is  not  only  hinted  at,  but  openly 
deduced,  that  her  son  must  be  clearly  angelic 
in  his  nature.     M.  Bernard-Derosne  dwells 
with   visible  satisfaction  on  the   celebrated 
speech  of  the  prefect  of  Arras,  "  God  created 
Bonaparte  and  then  rested." — "  Would  to 
heaven  God  had  rested  a  little  sooner!  "  re- 
marked Count  Louis  of  Narbonne. 

The  chief  object  of  M.  Bernard-Derosne's 
book  seems  to  be  that  of  proving  that  Queen 
Hortense  was  the  most  perfect  being  in  fe- 
male shape  that  ever  lived.  To  carry  out 
this  task,  he  does  valiant  battle  against  all 
who  have  wronged  the  memory  of  th'e  fair 
Beauharnais.  One  of  the  many  accusations 
against  her,  it  is  well  known,  was  that  she 
was  not  faithful  to  her  husband.  At  the 
time  she  bore  her  first  child,  a  report,  orig- 
inating in  the  anti-Bonapartistic  salons  of 
France,  went  the  round  of  the  English  press, 
to  the  effect  that  not  the  husband  but  the 
step-father  ought  to  claim  paternal  rights. 

*  Mr.moires  sur    la  Reine  Hortense,  Mere  de  Napo- 
leon HI.  Par  Ch.  Bernard-Derosne.     Paris  :  Dupr 
de  la  Maherie.     Londoa  :  Dulau  and  Co. 


Against  this  assertion,  repeated  by  Alphonse 
de  Beauchamp  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Fouche,-" 
the  author  writes  passionately,  though   he 
brings  no  other  witnesses  into    the  field  to 
deny  the  alleged  fact  than  Bourrienne,  who, 
however,  was  prejudiced  against  Napoleon. 
The  testimony  of  the  latter  does  not  go  fur- 
ther than  to  a  negative  statement  ;  namely, 
that  he,  Bourrienne,  did  not  see  any  impro- 
prieties  between    Napoleon    and    his    step- 
daughter.    It  does  not  explain,  nor  does  the 
reasoning   of  M.  Bernard-Derosne,  the   old 
libel  that  the   emperor  was   so  passionately 
fond  of  Hortense's  first  child  as  to  sacrifice 
whole  days  to  its  amusement.     His  earnest 
wish  was  entirely  to  adopt  the  boy  as  his  own 
Son,  and  he  would  have  done  so,  had  it  not 
been   for   the   persevering  resistance  of  his 
brother  Louis,  Hortense's  husband,  who  for 
once  in  his  life  showed  some  degree  of  energy. 
Equally  unexplained  with   this  fact   is  the 
deep  dislike,  amounting   almost   to  hatred, 
which  Louis  bore    to  his  wife   through  the 
whole  of  their   matrimonial   career.     Louis 
otherwise  was  a  most  kind-hearted  and  ami- 
able man — the  most  genial,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  brothers  of  Napoleon — and  the  fact  of  his 
having  many  tastes  in  common  with  Hortense, 
such  as  the  love  of  music,  of  painting,  and 
the   cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
should  have  proved  a  strong  mutual  attrac- 
tion, even  in  the  absence  of  first  love.     That, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  Louis  Bonaparte  disliked 
his  consort  to   a  degree  approaching  thor- 
ough aversion,  appears,  perhaps,  exceedingly 
strange.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  by 
no  means  implies  any  guilt  in  Queen  Hor- 
tense ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  bo  ex- 
plained by  an  admiring  biographer.  However, 
M.  Bernard-Derosne  gives   no    explanation, 
but  only  brings   forward   his   one  negative 
witness  in  the  not  very  keen-eyed  Bourrienne. 
This  testimony  leaves  the  evidence  just  where 
it  stood  before,  and  does  not  in  the  least  eluci- 
date the  mystery  of  the  long   matrimonial 
strife,  intermixed  with  scarce  a  day  of  peace, 
of  the  King  of  Holland  and  his  consort. 

The  episode  of  the  death  of  her  eldest  son, 
one  of  the  most  touching  in  the  life  of  Queen 
Hortense,  is  scarcely  alluded  to  by  her  biog- 
rapher. The  child,  nearly  four  years  old, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  all  contem- 
porary writers,  strikingly  like  the  emperor, 
not  only  in  face  and  figure,  but  even  in  his 
manner  of  speech  and  little  boyish  actions, 
had  fallen  ill  of  the  croup  when  in  Holland, 
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and  his  anxious  mother  nursed  him  night  and 
day,  not  allowing  him  to  leave  her  arms. 
When,  after  long  suffering,  he  died  in  her 
lap,  she  almost  lost  her  reason,  and,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  grief,  exhausted  her  very  soul  in 
wild  and  piercing  shrieks,  continued  for  days. 
To  calm  her,  the  attendants  had  to  give  the 
dead  boy  back  to  her  arms,  v^hen  at  last  the 
long  pent-up  tears  found  way,  and  the  flow- 
ing grief  restored  her  to  herself.  The  em- 
peror, too,  wept  bitterly  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  little  Charles  Napoleon  ;  but 
Hortense's  husband  showed  little  emotion. 
"  He  aimed  at  becoming  completely  a  Dutch- 
man among  the  Dutch,"  says  M.  Bernard- 
Derosne. 

The  birth  of  the  third  son  of  Queen  Hor- 
tense  is  mentioned  in  a  somewhat  mysterious 
manner  by  the  author.  We  are  informed 
that  for  a  long  time  previous  the  King  of 
Holland  had  ceased  all  intercourse  with  his 
consort,  and  it  is  more  than  hinted  at  that  he 
looked  upon  the  new  increase  of  his  family 
with  greater  suspicion  than  ever,  startled  by 
the  songs  chanted  under  his  window  at  Brus- 
sels : — 

*•  Le  Roi  de  Hollande 

Fait  la  contrebande, 

Et  sa  femme 

Fait  de  faux  Louis." 

Though  anxious  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of 
the  eldest  son  of  Ilortense,  the  iDiographer 
has  not  the  same  solicitude  in  regard  to  the 
third  child,  Louis  Napoleon,  the  present  Em- 

Eeror  of  the  French.  The  imagination  of 
I.  Bernard-Derosne  discovers  strongly  pro- 
nounced "Napoleonic  features"  in  young 
Prince  Louis,  and  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  most  characteristic  mental  traits  of  the 
emperor.  Consequently,  Bourrienne  is  no 
more  appealed  to  for  his  negative  testimony  ; 
but  it  is  signalled  as  a  comprehensive  fact 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  "  born  at  the  Tui- 
leries,  the  residence  of  the  emperor,"  some 
ten  or  eleven  months  after  the  final  separa- 
tion of  his  parents.  Were  the  pure  Napole- 
onic enthusiasm  of  Hortense's  biographer  not 
visible  on  every  page  of  his  book,  one  might 
be  inclined  to  take  him  for  a  capped  enemy 
in  thus  endorsing  the  sneer  of  Victor  Hugo 
about  the  present  emperor.  The  latter,  in 
"  Napoleon  le  Petit,"  speaks  of  him  as  "  the 
son  of  Hortense  Beauharnais,  married  by 
Napoleon  to  Louis,  King  of  Holland."  The 
insinuation,  meant  as  a  slur  upon  the  name 
of  the  ruler  of  France,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  up  by  some  very  exalted  Bonapartists 
as  a  homage  to  Napoleon  III.  Legitimate 
birth,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  valued  very 
highly  by  the  modern  Gauls,  among  whom 
Alexander  Dumas 's  dogma,  that  all  great 
men  were  bastards,  has  gained  extensive  ad- 


miration. If  it  could  be  shown,  therefore, 
that  the  youngest  son  of  Queen  Hortense 
could  claim  more  illustrious  paternity  than 
that  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  it  might  really 
prove  a  gain  of  prestige  to  the  new  imperial 
family,  and  assist  in  securing  the  dynasty 
upon  the  throne.  So,  at  least,  thinks  M. 
Bernard-Derosne,  and,  probably,  not  a  few 
ultra-Bonapartists  with  him.  They  abhor 
M.  Schoelcher  for  writing,  "  M.  Louis  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  n'a  pas  une  goutte  du  sang 
Napoleon  dans  ses  veines  ;  il  est  le  fils  de 
I'amiral  hollandais  Verhuel ;  "  but  they  co- 
quet with  the  softer  insinuation  of  illegiti- 
macy of  the  author  of  the  "  Miserables." 

A  description  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Na- 
poleonic idea  through  Europe,  in  the  person 
of  Queen  Hortense  and  her  youngest  son,  fills 
the  whole  of  the  latter  half  of  M.  Bernard- 
Derosne's  book.  No  new  facts  whatever  are 
given,  and  the  whole  is  the  merest  paste-and- 
scissors  work,  enlivened  only  by  a  little  spar- 
kling antipathy  against  Orleanists,  Legiti- 
mists, and  all  other  French  "  ists,"  except 
Bonapartists.  Poor  Louis  Philippe  is  severely 
handled  for  not  permitting  Queen  Hortense 
to  reside  in  France  when  she  made  the  per- 
sonal request  in  1831  ;  and,  more  than  that, 
for  refusing  the  modest  demand  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon to  enter  the  French  army.  Whether 
a  similar  demand  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
Orleans  princes,  or  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
would  have  great  chances  of  success  at  the 
present  moment,  ]M.  Bernard-Derosne  does 
not  say.  But  while  the  biographer  of  Queen 
Hortense  is  full  of  virtuous  indignation  for 
what  he  deems  extreme  proceedings  of  harsh- 
ness and  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Citizen 
King,  he  has  not  one  word  of  praise  for  his 
merciful  act  in  sparing  the  life  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, justly  forfeited  by  the  attempt  of  in- 
surrection at  Strasbourg  in  1836.  Singular 
enough,  this  important  phase  in  the  career  of 
Queen  Hortense's  son  is  not  alluded  to  even 
in  a  single  word  by  M.  Bernard-Derosne.  To 
read  his  book  one  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  story  of  the  march  upon 
the  Barracks  of  Strasbourg,  the  presentation 
of  the  wooden  eagle,  the  non-recognition  of 
the  "  Napoleonic  features  "  by  the  soldiers, 
and  the  final  Donnybrook  scuffle,  is  a  mere 
fable,  invented  by  the  enemies  of  the  imperial 
cause.  The  biographer  is  not  aware  that 
Louis  Napoleon  ever  left  his  mother  at  her 
peaceful  abode  at  Arenenberg  ;  where  she  at 
last  closed  her  eyes,  in  October,  1837, "  etalla 
rejoindre  dans  un  monde  meilleur  Napoleon  et 
Josephine."  That  the  husband,  too,  might 
be  found  "  dans  un  monde  meilleur,"  is  evi- 
dently not  expected  by  the  author.  Queen 
Hortense's  last  words  were  for  her  son. 
"Happy  son,"  M.  Bernard-Derosne  cries. 
' '  to  have  such  a  mother  !  thrice  happy 
mother  to  have  such  a  son  !  " 
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From  The  North  British  Review. 
Pet  Marjorie:  A  Story  of  Child  Life  Fifty 
Years  ago.     Edinburgh,  1858. 

One  November  afternoon  in  1810 — the  year 
in  which  Waverley  was  resumed  and  laid  aside 
again,  to  be  finished  off,  its  last  two  volumes  in 
three  weeks,  and  made  immortal  in  1814,  and 
when  its  author,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, narrowly  escaped  getting  a  civil  appoint- 
ment in  India — three  men  evidently  lawyers, 
might  have  been  seen  escaping  like  school- 
boys from  the  Parliament  House,  and  speeding 
arm  in  arm  down  Bank  Street  and  thje  Mound, 
in  the  teeth  of  a  surly  blast  of  sleeti 

The  three  friends  sought  the  hield  of  the 
low  wall  old  Edinburgh  boys  remember  well, 
and  sometimes  miss  now,  as  they  struggle 
with  the  stout  west  wind. 

The- three  were  curiously  unlike  each  other. 
One,  "a  little  man  of  feeble  make,  who 
would  be  unhappy  if  his  pony  got  beyond  a 
foot  pace,"  slight,  with  "  small,  elegant  feat- 
ures, hectic  cheek,  and  soft  hazel  eyes,  the 
index  of  the  quick,  sensitive  spirit  within,  as 
if  he  had  the  warm  heart  of  a  woman,  her 
genuine  enthusiasm,  and  some  of  her  weak- 
nesses." Another,  as  unlike  a  woman  as  a 
man  can  be ;  homely,  almost  common,  in  look 
and  figure  :  his  hat  and  his  coat,  and  indeed 
his  entire  covering,  worn  to  the  quick,  but 
all  of  the  best  material ;  what  redeemed  him 
from  vulgarity  and  meanness,  were  his  eyes, 
deep  set,  heavily  thatched,  keen,  hungry, 
shrewd,  with  a  slumbering  glow  fhr  in,  as  if 
they  could  be  dangerous ;  a  man  to  care  noth- 
ing for  at  first  glance,  but  somehow,  to  give 
a  second  and  not-forgetting  look  at.  The 
third  was  the  biggest  of  the  three,  and  though 
lame,  nimble  and  all  rough  and  alive  with 
power  ;  had  you  met  him  anywhere  else,  you 
would  say  he  was  a  Liddesdale  store-farmer, 
come  of  gentle  blood  ;  "  a  stout,  blunt  carle," 
as  he  says  of  himself,  with  the  swing  and  stride 
and  the  eye  of  a  man  of  the  hills — a  large, 
sunny,  out-of-door  air  all  about  him.  On  his 
broad  and  somewhat  stooping  shoulders,  was 
set  that  head  which,  with  Shakspeare's  and 
Bonaparte's,  is  the  best  known  in  all  the 
world. 

He  was  in  high  spirits,  keeping  his  com- 
panions and  himself  in  roars  of  laughter,  and 
every  now  and  then  seizing  them,  and  stop- 
ping, that  they  might  take  their  fill  of  the 
fun  ;  there  they  stood  shaking  with  laughter, 
"not  an  inch  of  their  body  free"  from  its 
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grip.  At  George  Street  they  parted,  one  to 
Rose  Court,  behind  St.  Andrew's  Church,  one 
to  Albany  Street,  the  other,  our  big  and 
limping  friend,  to  Castle  Street. 

We  need  hardly  give  their  names.  The 
first  was  William  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord 
Kinnedder,  chased  out  of  the  world  by  a 
calumny,  killed  by  its  foul  breath, — 

"  And  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a  strife. 
Slipped  in  a  moment  out  of  life." 

There  is  nothing  in  literature  more  beautiful 
or  more  pathetic  than  Scott's  love  and  sorrow 
for  this  friend  of  his  youth. 

The  second  was  William  Clerk, — the  Dar- 
sie  Latimer  of  Red  gaunt  let ;  "a  man,"  as 
Scott  says,  "  of  the  most  acute  intellects  and 
powerful  apprehension,"  but  of  more  power- 
ful indolence,  so  as  to  leave  the  world  with 
little  more  than  the  report  of  what  he  might 
have  been, — a  humorist  as  genuine,  though 
not  quite  so  savagely  Swiftian  as  his  brother 
Lord  Eldin,  neither  of  whom  had  much  of 
that  commonest  and  best  of  all  the  humors, 
called  good. 

The  third  we  all  know.  What  has  he  not 
done  for  every  one  of  us  ?  Who  else  ever,  ex- 
cept Shakspeare,  so  diverted  mankind,  enter- 
tained and  entertains  a  world  so  liberally,  so 
wholesomely  ?  We  are  fain  to  say,  not  even 
Shakspeare,  for  his  is  something  deeper  than 
diversion,  something  higher  than  pleasure, 
and  yet  who  would  care  to  split  this  hair. 

Had  any  one  watched  him  closely  before 
and  after  the  parting,  what  a  change  he 
would  see  !  The  bright,  broad  laugh,  the 
shrewd,  jovial  word,  the  man  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House  and  of  the  world  ;  and  next  step, 
moody,  the  light  of  his  eye  withdrawn,  as  if 
seeing  things  that  were  invisible ;  his  shut 
mouth,  like  a  child's,  so  impressionable,  eo 
innocent,  so  sad  ;  he  was  now  all  within  as 
before  he  was  all  without ;  hence  his  brooding 
look.  As  the  snow  blattered  in  his  face,  he 
muttered,  "  How  it  raves  and  drifts  !  On- 
ding  o'  snaw — ay,  that's  the  word — on-ding 
— ."  He  was  now  at  his  own  door,  "  Castle 
Street,  No.  39."  He  opened  the  door  and 
went  straight  to  his  den,  that  wondrous  work- 
shop, where,  in  one  year,  1823,  when  he 
was  fifty-two,  he  wrote  *'  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
Quentin  Durward,  and  St.  Ronan's  Well," 
besides  much  else.  We  once  took  the  foremost 
of  our  novelists,  the  greatest,  we  would  say, 
since  Scott,  into  this  room,  and  could  not  but 
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mark  the  Bolemnizing  effect  of  sitting  where 
the  great  magician  sat  so  often  and  so  long, 
and  looking  out  upon  that  little  shabby  bit 
of  sky  and  that  back  green  where  faithful 
Camp  lies.* 

He  sat  down  in  his  la,rge  green  morocco  el- 
bow-chair, drew  himself  close  to  his  table,  and 
glowered  and  gloomed  at  his  writing  appara- 
tus, "  a  very  handsome  old  box,  richly  carved, 
lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  containing  ink- 
bottles,  taper-stand,  etc.,  in  silver,  the  whole 
in  such  order,  that  it  might  have  come  from 
the  silversmith's  window  half  an  hour  before." 
He  took  out  his  paper,  then  starting  up  an- 
grily, said,  "'Go  spin,  you  jade,  go  spin.' 
No.  d —  it,  it  wont  do, — 

**  *  My  spinnin'  wheel  is  auld  and  stiff, 
The  rock  o't  wunna  stand,  sir. 
To  keep  the  temper-pin  in  tiff 
Employs ower  aft  my  hand,  sir.' 

I  am  off  the  fang.f.  I  can  make  nothing  of 
Waverley  to-day ;  I'll  awa'  to  Marjorie. 
Come  wi'  me,  Maida,you  thief."  The  great 
creature  rose  slowly,  and  the  pair  were  off, 
Scott  taking  a  maud  (a  plaid)  with  him. 
*'  White  as  a  frosted  plum-cake,  by  jingo  !  " 
Baid  he,  when  he  got  to  the  street.  Maida 
gambolled  and  whisked  among  the  snow,  and 
his  master  strode  across  to  Young  Street,  and 
through  it  to  1  North  Charlotte  Street,  to 
the  house  of  his  dear  friend,  Mrs.  William 
Keith  of  Corstorphine  Hill,  niece  of  Mrs. 
Keith  of  Ravelston,  of  whom  he  said  at  her 
death  eight  years  after,  "Much  tradition, 
and  that  of  the  best,  has  died  with  this  excel- 
lent old  lady,  one  of  the  few  persons  whose 
spirits  and  cleanliness  and  freshness  of  mind 
and  body  made  old  age  lovely  and  desirable." 
Sip  Walter  was  in  that  house  almost  every 
day,  and  had  a  key,  so  in  he  and  the  hound 
went,  shaking  themselves  in  the  lobby. 
"  Marjorie  !  Marjorie  !  "  shouted  her  friend, 
"  where  are  ye,  my  bonnie  wee  croodlin 
doo?"  In  a  moment  a  bright,  eager  child 
of  seven  was  in  his  arms,  and  he  was  kissing 

*  This  favorite  dog  "  died  about  January,  1809, 
and  was  buried  in  a  fine  moonlight  night  in  the  lit- 
tle garden  behind  the  house  in  Castle  Street.  My 
wife  tells  me  she  remembers  the  whole  family  in  tears 
about  the  grave  as  her  father  himself  smoothed  the 
turf  above  Camp,  with  the  saddest  face  she  had  ever 
seen.  He  had  been  engaged  to  dine  abroad  that  day, 
but  apologized, "on  account  of  the  death  of  'a dear 
old  friend.' "— Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Scott." 

t  Applied  to  a  pump  when  it  is  dry,  and  its  valve 
has  lost  its  "  fang  ;  "  from  the  German  fangen,  to 
iiold. 
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her  all  over.  Out  came  Mrs.  Keith .  ' '  Come 
yer  ways  in.  Wattle."  "No,  not  now.  I 
am  going  to  take  Marjorie  wi'  me,  and  you 
may  come  to  your  tea  in  Duncan  Roy's  sedan, 
and  bring  the  bairn  home  in  your  lap." 
"  Tak'  Marjorie,  and  it  on-ding  o'  snaw  !  " 
said  Mrs.  Keith.  He  said  to  himself,  "  On- 
ding — that's  odd — that  is  the  very  word." 
"  Hoot,  awa  !  look  here,"  and  he  displayed 
the  corner  of  his  plaid  made  to  hold  lambs — 
(the  true  shepherd's  plaid,  consisting  of  two 
breadths  sewed  together,  and  uncut  at  one 
end,  making  a  poke  or  cul  de  sac).  "  Tak' 
yer  lamb,"  said  she,  laughing  at  the  contriv- 
ance, and  so  the  Pet  was  first  well  happitup, 
and  then  put,  laughing  silently,  into  the 
plaid  neuk,  and  the  shepherd  strode  off  with 
his  lamb, — Maida  gambolling  through  the 
snow,  and  running  races  in  her  mirth. 

Didn't  he  face  "  the  angry  airt,"  and 
make  her  bield  his  bosom,  and  into  his  own 
room  with  her,  and  lock  the  door,  and  out 
with  the  warm,  rosy,  little  wifie,who  took  it 
all  with  great  composure  !  There  the  two 
remained  for  three  or  more  hours,  making  the 
house  ring  with  their  laughter  ;  you  can  fancy 
the  big  man's  and  Maidie's  laugh.  Having 
made  the  fire  cheery,  he  set  her  down  in  his 
ample  chair,  and  standing  sheepishly  before 
her,  began  to  say  his  lesson,  which  happened 
to  be — "Ziccotty,  diccotty,  dock,  the  mouse 
ran  up  the  clock,  the  clock  struck  wan,  down 
the  mouse  ran,  ziccotty,  diccotty,  dock." 
This  done  repeatedly  till  she  was  pleased, 
she  gave  him  his  new  lesson,  gravely  and 
slowly,  timing  it  upon  her  small  fingers, — he 
saying  it  after  her, — 

"  Wonery,  twoery,  tickery,  seven  ; 
Alibi,  crackaby,  ten,  and  eleven  ; 
Pin,  pan,  musky,  dan  ; 
Tweedle-um,  twoJdle-um, 
Twenty-wan  ;  eerie,  orie,  ourie, 
You,  are,  out." 

He  pretended  to  great  difficulty,  and  she 
rebuked  him  with  most  comical  gravity, 
treating  him  as  a  child.  He  used  to  say  that 
when  he  came  to  Alibi  Crackaby  he  broke 
down,  and  Pin-Pan,  Musky-Dan,  Tweedle- 
um  Twoddle-um  made  him  roar  with  laugh- 
ter. He  said  Mushy-Dan  especially  was  be- 
yond endurance,  bringing  up  an  Irishman 
and  his  hat  fresh  from  the  Spice  Islands  and 
odoriferous  Ind ;  she  getting  quite  bitter  in 
her  displeasure  at  his  ill  behavior  and  stupid- 
ness. 
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Then  he  would  read  ballads  to  her  in  his 
own  glorious  way,  the  two  getting  wild  with 
excitement  over  Gil  Morrice  or  the  Baron  of 
Smailholm;  and  he  would  take  her  on  his 
knee,  and  make  her  repeat  Constance's 
speeches  in  King  John,  till  he  swayed  to  and 
fro,  sobbing  his  jBll.  Fancy  the  gifted  little 
creature,  like  one  possessed,  repeating — 

*'  For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears. 
Oppressed   with  wrong,  and   therefore,   fall   of 

fears  ; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears  ; 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears." 

*•  If  thou  that  bidst  me  be  content,  wert  grim. 
Ugly  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious — " 

Or  drawing  herself  up  "  to  the  height  of 
her  great  argument  " — 

"  I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud. 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout. 
Here  I  and  sorrow  sit." 

Scott  used  to  say  that  he  was  amazed  at 
her  power  over  him,  saying  to  Mrs.  Keith, 
"  She's  the  most  extraordinary  creature  1 
ever  met  with,  and  her  repeating  of  Shak- 
speare  overpowers  me  as  nothing  else  does." 

Thanks  to  the  little  book  whose  title  heads 
this  paper — and  thanks  still  more  to  the  un- 
forgetting  sister  of  this  dear  child,  who  has 
much  of  the  sensibility  and  fun  of  her  who 
has  been  in  her  small  grave  these  fifty  and 
more  years,  we  have  now  before  us  the  let- 
ters and  journals  of  Pet  Marjorie — before  us 
lies  and  gleams  her  rich  brown  hair,  bright 
and  sunny  as  if  yesterday's,  with  the  words 
on  the  paper,  "  Cut  out  in  her  last  illness," 
and  two  pictures  of  her  by  her  beloved  Isa- 
bella, whom  she  worshipped ;  there  are  the 
faded  old  scraps  of  paper,  hoarded  still,  over 
which  her  warm  breath  and  her  warm  little 
heart  had  ppured  themselves  ;  there  is  the 
old  water-mark,  "  Lingard,  1808."  The  two 
portraits  are  very  like  each  other,  but  plainly 
done  at  different  times  :  it  is  a  chubby, 
healthy  face,  deep-set,  brooding  eyes,  as  eager 
to  tell  what  is  going  on  within,  as  to  gather 
in  all  the  glories  from  without ;  quick  with 
the  wonder  and  the  pride  of  life ;  they  are 
eyes  that  would  not  be  soon  satisfied  with 
seeing  ;  eyes  that  would  devour  their  object, 
and  yet  childlike  and  fearless  ;  and  that  is  a 
mouth  that  will  not  be  soon  satisfied  with 
love  ;  it  has  a  curious  likeness  to  Scott's  own, 
which  has  always  appeared  to  us  his  sweet- 
est, most  mobile  and  speaking  feature. 


There  she  is,  looking  straight  at  us  as  she 
did  at  him — fearless  and  full  of  love,  pas- 
sionate, wild,  wilful,  fancy's  child.  One 
cannot  look  at  it  without  thinking  of  Words- 
worth's lines  on  poor  Hartley  Coleridge  : — 

"  0  blessed  vision,  happy  child  ! 
Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 
I  thought  of  thee  with  many  fears, 
Of  what  might  be  thy  lot  in  future  years. 
I  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might  be  thy  guest. 
Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality  ; 
And  Grief,  uneasy  lover  !  ne'er  at  rest. 
But  when  she  sat  within  the  touch  of  thee. 
0  too  industrious  folly  ! 
0  vain  and  causeless  melancholy  ! 
Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite, 
Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight. 
Preserve  for  thee  by  individual  right, 
A  young  lamb's  heart  among  the  fall-grown 
flock." 

And  we  can  imagine  Scott,  when  holding  hie 
warm,  plump  little  playfellow,  in  his  arms, 
repeating  that  stately  friend's  lines — 

"  Loving  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild, 

And  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  her. 

To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes. 

And  feats  of  cunning  ;  and  the  pretty  round 

Of  trespasses,  affected  to  provoke 

Mock  chastisement  and  partnership  in  play. 

And,  as  a  fagot  sparkles  on  the  hearth, 

Xot  less  if  unattended  and  alone, 

Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered 

round, 
And  take  delight  in  its  activity, 
Even  so  this  happy  creature  cf  herself  ' 
Is  all-sufficient ;  solitude  to  her 
Is  blithe  society  ;  she  fills  the  air 
With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs." 

But  we  will  let  her  disclose  herself.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  all  this  is  true,  and 
that  these  letters  are  as  really  Marjorie's  as 
was  this  light  brown  hair  ;  indeed  you  could 
as  easily  fabricate  the  one  as  the  other. 

There  was  an  old  servant — Jeanie  Robert- 
son— who  was  forty  years  in  her  grandfath- 
er's family.  Marjorie  Fleming,  or,  as  she  is 
called  in  the  letters,  and  by  Sir  Walter, 
Maidie,  was  the  last  child  she  kept.  Jeanie'e 
wages  never  exceeded  £3  a  year,  and,  when 
she  left  service,  she  had  saved  £40.  She  was 
devotedly  attached  to  Maidie,  rather  despis- 
ing and  ill-using  her  sister  Isabella — a  beau- 
tiful and  gentle  child.  This  partiality  made 
Maidie  apt  at  times  to  domineer  over  Isa- 
bella. "  I  mention  this  "  (writes  her  sur- 
viving sister)  "  for  the  purpose  of  telling  you 
an  instance  of  Maidie's  generous  justice. 
When  only  five  years  old — when  walking  in 
Raith  grounds,  the  two  children  had  run  on 
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before,  and  old  Jeanie  remembered  they  might 
come  too  near  a  dangerous  mill-lade.  She 
called  to  them  to  turn  back.  Maidie  heeded 
her  not,  rushed  all  the  faster  on,  and  fell,  and 
would  have  been  lost,  had  her  sister  not  pulled 
her  back,  saving  her  life,  but  tearing  her 
clothes.  Jeanie  flew  on  Isabella  to  '  give  it 
her  '  for  spoiling  her  favorite's  dress  ;  Maidie 
rushed  in  between  crying  out,  '  Pay  (whip) 
Maidjie  as  much  as  you  like,  and  I'll  not  say 
one  word  ;  but  touch  Isy,  and  I'll  roar  like  a 
bull !  '  Years  after  Maidie  was  resting  in 
her  grave,  my  mother  used  to  take  me  to  the 
place,  and  told  the  story  always  in  the  exact 
same  words."  This  Jeanie  must  have  been 
a  character.  She  took  great  pride  in  exhib- 
iting Maidie's  brother  William's  Calvinistic 
acquirements  when  nineteen  months  old,  to 
the  officers  of  a  militia  regiment  then  quar- 
tered in  Kirkcaldy.  "Hiis  performance  was 
so  amusing  that  it  was  often  repeated,  and 
the  little  theologian  was  presented  by  them 
with  a  cap  and  feathers.  Jeanie 's  glory  was 
"  putting  him  through  the  carritch  "  (cate- 
chism) in  broad  Scotch,  beginning  at  the  be- 
ginning with  "  Wha  made  ye,  ma  bonnie 
man  ?  ' '  For  the  correctness  of  this  and  the 
three  next  replies  Jeanie  had  no  anxiety,  but 
the  tone  changed  to  menace,  and  the  closed 
nieve  (fist)  was  shaken  in  the  child's  face  as 
she  demanded,  "  Of  what  are  you  made?" 
"Dirt"  was  the  answer  uniformly  given. 
"  Wull  ye  never  learn  to  say  dust,  ye  thrawn 
deevil?  "  with  a  cuff  from  the  opened  hand, 
was  the  as  inevitable  rejoinder. 

Here  is  Maidie's  first  letter,  before  she  was 
six.  The  spelling  unaltered,  and  there  are 
"  no  commoes." 

"  My  DEAR  IsA, — I  now  sit  down  to  answer 
all  your  kind  and  beloved  letters  which  you 
was  so  good  as  to  write  to  me.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  wrote  a  letter  in  my  Life. 
There  are  a  great  many  Girls  in  the  Square 
and  they  cry  just  like  a  pig  when  we  are  un- 
der the  painfull  necessity  of  putting  it  to 
Death.  Miss  Potune  a  Lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance praises  me  dreadfully.  I  repeated  some- 
thing out  of  Dean  Swift,  and  she  said  I  was 
fit  for  the  stage,  and  you  may  think  I  was 
primmed  up  with  majestick  Pride,  but  upon 
my  word  1  felt  myselfe  turn  a  little  birsay — 
birsay  is  a  word  which  is  a  word  that  William 
composed  which  is  as  you  may  suppose  a  little 
enraged.  This  horrid  fat  simpliton  says  that 
my  Aunt  is  beautifull  which  is  intirely  im- 
possible for  that  is  not  her  nature." 

What  a  peppery    little   pen   we   wield! 
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What  could  that  have  been  out  of  the  Sardo- 
nic Dean?  what  other  child  of  that  age  would 
have  used  "beloved"  as  she  does.  This 
power  of  affection,  this  faculty  of  Jeloving, 
and  wild  hunger  to  be  beloved,  comes  out 
more  and  more.  She  perilled  her  all  upon 
it ;  and  it  may  have  been  as  well — we  know, 
indeed  that  it  was  far  better — for  her  that 
this  wealth  of  love  was  so  soon  withdrawn  to 
its  one  only  infinite  Giver  and  Receiver. 
This  must  have  been  the  law  of  her  earthly  life. 
Love  was,  indeed,  "  her  Lord  and  King  ;  "and 
it  was  perhaps  well  for  her  that  she  found  so 
soon  that  her  and  our  only  Lord  and  King, 
himself  is  Love. 

Here  are  bits  from  her  Diary  at  Breahead  : 
' '  The  day  of  my  existence  here  has  been 
delightful  and  enchanting.  On  Saturday  I 
expected  no  less  than  three  well-made  Bucks 
the  names  of  whom  is  here  advertised.  Mr. 
Geo.  Crakey  (Craigie)  and  Wm.  Keith  and 
Jn.  Keith — the  first  is  the  funniest  of  every 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Crakey  and  walked  to 
Crakyhall  (Craigiehall)  hand  in  hand  in  In- 
nocent and  matitation  (meditation)  sweet 
thinking  on  the  kind  love  which  flows  in  our 
tender  hearted  mind  which  is  overflowing 
with  majestic  pleasure  no  one  was  ever  so 
polite  to  me  in  the  hole  state  of  my  existence. 
Mr.  Craky  you  must  know  is  a  great  Buck 
and  pretty  good-looking. 

"  I  am  at  Ravelston  enjoying  nature's  fresh 
air.  The  birds  are  singing  sweetly — the  calf 
doth  frisk  and  nature  shows  her  glorious 
face." 

Here  is  a  confession  :  "I  confess  I  have 
been  very  more  like  a  little  young  divil  than 
a  creature  for  when  Isabella  went  up  stairs  to 
teach  me  religion  and  my  multiplication  and 
to  be  good  and  all  my  other  lessons.  I 
stamped  with  my  foot  and  threw  my  new  hat 
which  she  had  made  on  the  ground  and  was 
sulky  and  was  dreadfully  passionate,  but  she 
never  whiped  me  but  said  Marjory  go  into 
another  room  and  think  what  a  great  crime 
you  are  committing  letting  your  temper  git 
the  better  of  you .  But  I  went  so  sulkily  that 
the  Devil  got  the  better  of  me  but  she  never 
never  never  whips  me  so  that  I  think  I  would 
be  the  better  of  it  and  the  next  time  that  I 
|)ehave  ill  I  think  she  should  do  it  for  she 
never  never  does  it.  .  .  .  Isabella  has 
given  mc  praise  for  checking  my  temper  for 
I  was  sulky  even  when  she  was  kneeling  an 
hole  hour  teaching  me  to  write." 
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Our  poor  little  wifie,  she  has  no  doubts  of 
the  personality  of  the  Devil !  "  Yesterday  1 
behave  extremely  ill  in  God's  most  holy 
church  for  I  would  never  attend  myself  nor 
let  Isabella  attend  which  was  a  great  crime 
for  she  often,  often  tells  me  that  when  to  or 
three  are  geathered  together  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  it  was  the  very  same  Divil 
that  tempted  Job  that  tempted  me  I  am  sure  ; 
but  he  resisted  Satan  though  he  had  boils  and 
many  many  other  misfortunes  which  I  have 
escaped.  ...  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you  the  horible  and  wretched  plaege  (plague) 
that  my  multiplication  gives  me  you  can't 
conceive  it  the  most  Devilish  thing  is  8  times 
8  and  7  times  7  it  is  what  nature  itself  cant 
endure." 

This  is  delicious ;  and  what  harm  is  there 
in  her  "Devilish"?  it  is  strong  language 
merely  ;  even  old  Rowland  Hill  used  to  say 
"  he  grudged  the  Devil  those  rough  and  ready 
"words."  "  I  walked  to  that  delightful  place 
Crakyhall  with  a  delightful  young  man  be- 
loved by  all  his  friends  espacially  by  me  his 
loveress,  but  I  must  not  talk  any  more  about 
him  for  Isa  said  it  is  not  proper  for  to  speak 
of  gentalmen  but  I  will  never  forget  him! 
.  .  .  .  I  am  very  very  glad  that  satan 
has  not  given  me  boils  and  many  other  mis- 
fortunes— In  the  holy  bible  these  words  are 
written  that  the  Devil  goes  like  a  roaring  lyon 
in  search  of  his  pray  but  the  lord  lets  us  es- 
cape from  him  but  we  "  (pauvre  petite!)  "  do 
not  strive  with  this  aw  full  Spirit.  .  .  . 
To-day  I  pronunced  a  word  which  should 
never  come  out  of  a  lady's  lips  it  was  that  I 
called  John  a  Impudent  Bitch.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  made  me  in  so  bad  a  hu- 
mour is  I  got  one  or  two  of  that  bad  bad  sina 
(senna)  to-day," — a  better  excuse  for  bad 
humor  and  bad  language  than  most. 

She  has  been  reading  the  Book  of  Esther  ; 
"  It  was  a  dreadful  thing  that  Haman  was 
hanged  on  the  very  gallows  which  he  had 
prepared  for  Mordeca  to  hang  him  and  his 
ten  sons  thereon  and  it  was  very  wrong  and 
cruel  to  hang  his  sons  for  they  did  not  com- 
mit the  crime ;  but  then  Jesus  was  not  then 
come  to  teach  us  to  be  merciful.''^  This  is  wise 
and  beautiful — has  upon  it  the  very  dew  of 
youth  and  of  holiness.  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  He  perfects  His  praise. 

"  This  is  Saturday  and  I  am  very  glad  of 
it  because  I  have  play  half  the  Day  and  I  get 
money  too  but  alas  I  owe  Isabella  4  pence 


for  I  am  finned  2  pence  whenever  I  bite  my 
nails.  Isabella  is  teaching  me  to  make  simme 
colings  nots  of  interrigations  peorids  commoes, 
etc.  ...  As  this  is  Sunday  I  will  meditate 
upon  Senciable  and  Religious  subjects.  First 
I  should  be  very  thankful  I  am  not  a  begger." 

This  amount  of  meditation  and  thankful- 
ness seems  to  have  been  all  she  was  able  for. 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  a  delightfull 
place,  Braehead  by  name,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Crraford,  where  there  is  ducks  cocks  hens 
bubblyjocks  2  dogs  2  cats  and  swine  which  is 
delightful.  I  think  it  is  shocking  to  think 
that  the  dog  and  cat  should  bear  them"  (this 
is  a  meditation  physiological) ,  ' '  and  they 
are  drowned  after  all.  I  would  rather  have 
a  man-dog  than  a  woman-dog,  because  they 
do  not  bear  like  women-dogs  ;  it  is  a  hard 
case — it  is  shocking.  I  cam  here  to  enjoy 
natures  delightful  breath  it  is  sweeter  than  a 
fial  (phial)  of  rose  oil."  ^ 

Braehead  is  the  farm  the  historical  Jock 
Howison  asked  and  got  from  our  gay  James 
the  Fifth,  "  thegudemanof  Ballengiech,"  as 
a  reward  for  the  services  of  his  flail  when  the 
king  had  the  worst  of  it  at  Cramond  Brig 
with  the  gypsies.  The  farm  is  unchanged  in 
size  from  that  time,  and  still  in  the  unbroken 
line  of  the  ready  and  victorious  thrasher. 
Braehead  is  held  on  the  condition  of  the  pos- 
sessor being  ready  to  present  the  king  with  a 
ewer  and  basin  to  wash  his  hands,  Jock  hav- 
ing done  this  for  his  unknown  king  after  the 
splore,  and  when  George  the  Fourth  came  to 
Edinburgh  this  ceremony  was  performed  in 
silver  at  Ilolyrood.  It  is  a  lovely  neuk  this 
Braehead,  preserved  almost  as  it  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  "  Lot  and  his  wife,  "mentioned 
by  Maidie, — two  quaintly  cropped  yew-trees, 
— still  thrive,  the  burn  runs  as  it  did  in  her 
time,  and  sings  the  same  quiet  tune — as  much 
the  same  and  as  different  as  Now  and  Then. 
The  house  full  of  old  family  relics  and  pic- 
tures, the  sun  shining  on  them  through  the 
small  deep  windows  with  their  plate  glass ; 
and  there,  blinking  at  the  sun,  and  chatter- 
ing contentedly,  is  a  parrot,  that  might,  for 
its  looks  of  eld,  have  been  in  the  ark,  and 
domineered  over  and  deaved  the  dove.  Every- 
thing about  the  place  is  old  and  fresh. 

This  is  beautiful:  "I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  that  I  forgot  God — that  is  to  say  I  forgot 
to  pray  to-day  and  Isabella  told  me  that  I 
should  be  thankful  that  God  did  not  forget 
me — if  he  did,  0  what  become  of  me  if  I 
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was  in  danger  and  God  not  friends  with  me 
— I  must  go  to  unquenchable  fire  and  if  I  was 
tempted  to  sin — how  could  I  resist  it  0  no  I 
will  never  do  it  again — no  no — if  I  can  help 
it."  (Canny  wee  wifie  !)  *'  My  religion  is 
greatly  falling  off  because  I  don't  pray  with 
so  much  attention  when  I  am  saying  my 
prayers,  and  my  charecter  is  lost  among  the 
Braehead  people.  I  hope  I  will  be  religious 
again — but  as  for  regaining  my  charecter  I 
despare  for  it."  (Poor  little  "  habit  and  re- 
pute) "  ! 

Her  temper,  her  passion,  and  her  "  bad- 
ness" are  almost  daily  confessed  and  deplor- 
ed :  "1  will  never  again  trust  to  my  own 
power,  for  I  see  that  J  cannot  be  good  with- 
out God's  assistance — I  will  not  trust  in  my 
own  selfe,  and  Isa's  health  will  be  quite 
ruined  by  me — it  will  indeed."  "  Isa  has 
giving  me  advice,  which  is,  that  when  I  feal 
Sat{^  beginning  to  tempt  me,  that  I  flea 
him  and  he  would  flea  me."  '*  Remorse  is 
the  worst  thing  to  bear,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  will  fall  a  marter  to  it." 

Poor  dear  little  sinner  ! — Here  comes  the 
world  again  :  "  In  my  travels  I  met  with  a 
handsome  lad  named  Charles  Balfour  Esq., 
and  from  him  I  got  ofers  of  marage — offers  of 
marage,  did  I  say  ?  Nay  plenty  heard  me." 
A  fine  scent  for  ' '  breach  of  promise  !  ' ' 

This  is  abrupt  and  strong  :  "  The  Divil  is 
curced  and  all  works.  'Tis  a  fine  work  New- 
ton on  the  profecies.  1  wonder  if  there  is 
another  book  of  poems  comes  near  the  Bible. 
The  Divil  always  girns  at  the  sight  of  the 
Bible."  "  Miss  Potune"  (her  "  simpliton" 
friend)  "  is  very  fat ;  she  pretends  to  be  very 
learned.  She  says  she  saw  a  stone  that  dropt 
from  the  skies  ;  but  she  is  a  good  Christian." 
Here  comes  her  views  on  church  govern- 
ment :  ''  An  Annibabtist  is  a  thing  I  am  not 
a  member  of — I  am  a  Pisplekan  (Episcopa- 
lian) just  now,  and  "  (0  you  little  Laodicean 
and  Latitudinarian !)  "a  Prisbeteran  at 
Kirkcaldy  !  " — {Blandula!  Vagulal  codumet 
animum  mutas  qvxB  trans  mare  (i.e.,  trans 
Bodotriam)-curris !) — "  my  native  town." 
"  Sentiment  is  not  what  I  am  acquainted  with 
as  yet,  though  I  wish  it,  and  should  like  to 
practice  it  "  (!)  "1  wish  I  had  a  great,  great 
deal  of  gratitude  in  my  heart,  in  all  my  body." 
"  There's  a  new  novel  published,  name  Self- 
ConiroV  (Mrs.  Brunton's — "a  very  good 
maxim  forsooth!"  This  is  shocking: 
"  Yesterday  a  marrade  man,  named  Mr.  John 
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Balfour,  Esq.,  offered  to  kiss  me,  and  offered 
to  marry  me,  though  the  man"  (a  fine  direct- 
ness this  !)  "  was  espused,  and  his  wife  was 
present  and  said  he  must  ask  her  permission  ; 
but  he  did  not.     1  think  he  was  ashamed  and 
confounded  before  3  gentelman — Mr    Jobson 
and  2  Mr.  Kings."     Mr.  Bannester's"  (Ban- 
nister's) "  Budjet  is  to-night ;  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  good  one.     A  great  many  authors  have 
expressed    themselves    too     sentimentally." 
You   are  right,   Marjorie.     "  A  Mr.  Burns 
writes  a  beautiful  song  on  Mr.  Cunhaming, 
whose  wife  desarted  him — truly  it  is  a  most 
beautiful  one."     "  I  like  to  read  the  Fabulous 
historys,  about  the  histerys  of  Robin,  Dickey, 
flapsay,  and  Peccay,  and  it  is  very  amusing, 
for  some  were  good  birds  and  others  bad,  but 
Peccay  was  the  most  dutiful  and  obedient  to 
her   parients."     "  Thompson  is  a  beautiful 
author,  and  Pope,  but  nothing  to  Shakespear, 
of  which  I  have  a  little  knolege.     Macbeth  is 
a  pretty  composition,  but  awful  one."     "  The 
Newgate   Calender  is  very  instructive"  (!) 
"  A   sailor  called  here   to  say  farewell ;  it 
must  be  dreadful  to  leave  his  native  country 
when  he  might  get  a  wife ;  or  perhaps  me, 
for  I  love  him  very  much.     But  0  I  forgot, 
Isabella  forbid   me   to   speak  about  love." 
This  antiphlogistic  regimen  and  lesson  is  ill 
to  learn  by  our  Maidie,  for  here  she  sins 
again  :  "  Love  is  a  very  papithatick  thing  " 
(it  is  almost  a  pity  to  correct  this  into  pa- 
thetic) ,  "  as  well  as  troublesome  and  tiresome 
— but  0  Isabella  forbid  me  to  speak  of  it." 
Here  are  her  reflections  on  a  pine-apple  :  "  I 
think  the  price  of  a  pine-apple  is  very  dear ; 
it  is  a  whole  bright  goulden  guinea,  that 
might  have  sustained  a  poor  family."     Here 
is  a  new  vernal  simile  : — "  The  hedges  are 
sprouting  like  chicks  from  the   eggs  when 
they  are  newly  hatched  or,  as  the  vulgar  say, 
clacked.''^     "  Doctor  Swift's   works  are  very 
funny;    I  got    some   of   them    by  heart." 
"  Moreheads  sermons  are  I  hear  much  praised 
but  I  never  read  sermons  of  any  kind  ;  but  I 
read  novelettes  and  my  Bible,  and  I  never  for- 
get it,  or  my  prayers."     Bravo,  Marjorie  ! 

She  seems  now,  when  still  about  six,  to 
have  broken  out  into  song  : — 

•'ErniBOL    (epigram   or   epitaph — WHO    KNOWS 
WHICU  ?)    ON  MY  DEAR  LOVE  ISABELLA." 

"  Here  lies  sweet  Isabell  in  bed, 
With  a  night-cap  on  her  head  ; 
Her  skin  is  soft,  her  face  is  fair. 
And  she  has  very  pretty  hair  ; 
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She  and  I  in  bed  lies  nice, 

And  undisturbed  by  rats  or  mice  ; 

She  is  disgusted  with  Mr.  Worgan, 

Though  he  plays  upon  the  organ. 

Her  nails  ai-e  neat,  her  teeth  are  white. 

Her  eyes  are  very,  very  bright ; 

In  a  conspicuous  town  she  lives, 

And  to  the  poor  her  money  gives  : 

Here  ends  sweet  Isabella's  story, 

And  may  it  be  much  to  her  glory." 

Here  arc  some  bits  at  random  : — 

"  Of  summer  I  am  very  fond. 
And  love  to  bathe  into  a  pond  ; 
The  look  of  sunshine  dies  away, 
'  And  will  not  let  me  out  to  play  ; 

I  love  the  morning's  sun  to  spy 
Glittering  through  the  casement's  eye. 
The  rays  of  light  are  very  sweet, 
And  puts  away  the  taste  of  meat ; 
The  balmy  breezecomes  down  from  heaven, 
And  makes  us  like  for  to  be  living." 

"The  casawary  is  an  curious  bird,  and  so 
.  is  the  gigantic  crane,  and  the  pelican  of  the 
wilderness,  whose  mouth  hold*  a  bucket  of 
fish  and  water.  Fighting  is  what  ladies  is 
not  qualyfied  for,  they  would  not  make  a  good 
figure  in  a  battle  or  in  a  duel.  Alas  !  we  fe- 
males are  of  little  use  to  our  country.  The 
history  of  all  the  malcontents  as  ever  was 
hanged  is  amusing."  Still  harping  on  the 
Newgate  Calendar  ! 

"  Braehead  is  extremely  pleasant  to  me  by 
the  companie  of  swine,  geese,  cocks,  etc.,  and 
they  are  the  delight  of  my  soul." 

•'  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  n  melancholy 
story.  A  young  turkie  of  2  or  3  months  old, 
would  you  believe  it,  the  father  broke  its  leg, 
and  he  killed  another !  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  transported  or  hanged." 

"  Queen  Street  is  a  very  gay  one,  and  so  is 
Princes  Street,  for  all  the  lads  and  lasses,  be- 
sides bucks  and  beggars,  parade  there." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  a  play  very  much, 
for  I  never  saw  one  in  all  my  life,  and  don't 
believe  I  ever  shall ;  but  I  hope  I  can  be  con- 
tent without  going  to  one.  I  can  be  quite 
happy  without  my  desire  being  granted." 

"  Some  days  ago  Isabella  had  a  terrible  fit 
of  the  toothake,  and  she  walked  with  a  long 
night-shift  at  dead  of  night  like  a  ghost,  and 
I  thought  she  was  one.  She  prayed  for  na- 
ture's sweet  restorer — balmy  sleep — but  did 
not  get  it — a  ghostly  figure  indeed  she  was, 
enouffh  to  make  a  saint  tremble.     It  made  me 

o 

quiver  and  shake  from  top  to  toe.  Super- 
stition is  a  very  mean  thing,  and  should  be 
despised  and  shunned." 


Here  is  her  weakness  and  her  strength 
again  :  "In  the  love-novels  all  the  heroines 
are  very  desperate.  Isabella  will  not  allovr 
me  to  speak  about  lovers  and  heroins,  and 
'tis  too  refined  for  my  taste."  "  Miss  Eg- 
ward's  (Edgeworth's)  tails  are  very  good, 
particularly  some  that  are  very  much  adapted 
for  youth  (!)  as  Laz  Laurance  and  Tarelton, 
False  Keys,  etc.  etc." 

"  Tom  Jones  and  Grey's  Elegey  in  a  coun- 
try churchyard  are  both  excellent,  and  much  ; 
spoke  of  by  both  sex,  particularly  by  the 
men."  Are  our  Marjories  now-a-days  better 
or  worse  because  they  cannot  read  Tom  Jones 
unharmed  ?  More  better  than  worse  ;  but 
who  among  them  can  repeat  Gray's  Lines  on 
a  distant  prospect  of  Eton  College  as  could 
our  Maidie 

Here  is  some  more  of  her  prattle  :  "  I  went 
into  Isabella's  bed  to  make  her  smile  like  the 
Genius  Hemedicus"  (the  Venus  de  Medicis) 
"  or  the  statute  in  an  ancient  Greece,  but  she 
fell  asleep  in  my  very  face,  at  which  my  anger 
broke  forth,  so  that  I  awoke  her  from  a  com- 
fortable nap.  All  was  now  hushed  up  again, 
but  again  my  anger  burst  forth  at  her  biding 
me  get  up." 

She  begins  thus  loftily  : — 

*'  Death  the  righteous  love  to  see, 
But  from  it  doth  the  wicked  flee." 

Then  suddenly  breaks  off  (as  with  laugh- 
ter)— 

•*  I  am  sure  they  fly  as  fast  as  their  legs  cem 
carry  them."  * 

"  There  is  a  thing  I  love  to  see. 
That  is  our  monkey  catch  a  flee." 

'*  I  love  in  Isa's  bed  to  lie, 
Oh,  such  a  joy  and  luxury  ! 
The  bottom  of  the  bed  I  sleep. 
And  with  great  care  within  I  creep  ; 
Oft  I  embrace  her  feet  of  lillys. 
But  she  has  goton  all  the  pillys. 
Her  neck  I  never  can  embrace. 
But  I  do  hug  her  feet  in  place." 

How  childish  and  yet  how  strong  and  free 
is  her  use  of  words  !  "I  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  because  Isabella  said  I  disturbed  her  , 
by  continial  fighting  and  kicking,  but  I  was 
very  dull,  and  continially  at  work  reading; 
the  Arabian  Nights,  which  I  could  not  have 
done  if  I  had  slept  at  the  top.  I  am  reading 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  I  am  much  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  poor,  poor  Emily." 

Here  is  one  of  her  swains  : — 
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"  Very  soft  and  white  his  cheeks, 
His  hair  is  red,  and  gray  his  breeks  ; 
His  tooth  is  like  the  daisy  fair. 
His  only  fault  is  in  his  hair." 

This  is  a  higher  flight : — 

**  Dedicated  to  Mrs.  H.  Crawford  by  the  Au- 
thor, M.  F. 

**  Three  turkeys  fair  their  last  have  breathed, 
And  now  this  world  for  ever  leaved  ; 
Their  father,  and  their  mother  too, 
They  sigh  and  weep  as  well  as  you  ; 
Indeed,  the  rats  their  bones  have  crunched, 
Into  eternity  theire  laanched. 
A  direful  death  indeed  they  had, 
As  Wild  put  any  parent  mad  ; 
But  she  was  more  than  usual  calm. 
She  did  not  give  a  single  dam." 

This  last  word  is  saved  from  all  sin  by  its 
tender  age,  not  to  speak  of  the  want  of  the  n. 
We  fear  "  she  "  is  the  abandoned  mother,  in 
spite  of  her  previous  sighs  and  tears. 

"  Isabella  says  when  we  pray  we  should 
pray  fervently,  and  not  rattel  over  a  prayer 
— for  that  we  are  kneeling  at  the  footstool  of 
our  Lord  and  Creator,  who  saves  us  from 
eternal  damnation,  and  from  unquestionable 
fire  and  brimston." 

She  has  a  long  poem  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots: — 

•'  Queen  Mary  was  much  loved  by  all, 
Both  by  the  great  and  by  the  small. 
But  hark  !  her  soul  to  heaven  doth  rise  1 
And  I  suppose  she  has  gained  a  prize — 
For  I  do  think  she  would  not  go 
Into  the  awful  place  below  ; 
There  is  a  thing  that  I  must  tell, 
Elizabeth  went  to  fire  and  hell  ; 
He  who  would  teach  her  to  be  civil, 
It  must  be  her  great  friend  the  divil !  " 

She  hits  off  Darnley  well : — 

"  A  noble's  son,  a  handsome  lad. 
By  some  queer  way  or  other,  had 
Got  quite  the  better  of  her  heart. 
With  him  she  always  talked  apart ; 
Silly  he  was,  but  very  fair, 
A  greater  buck  was  not  found  there." 

"  By  some  queer  way  or  other ;  "  is  not  this 
the  general  case  and  the  -  mystery,  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen?  Goethe's  doctrine  of 
"elective  affinities"  discovered  by  our  Pet 
Maidie. 

"  Sonnet  to  a  Monkey. 

•'  0  lively,  0  most  charming  pug 

Thy  graceful  air,  and  heavenly  mug  ; 
The  beauties  of  his  mind  do  shine, 
And  every  bit  is  shaped  and  fine. 


Your  teeth  are  whiter  than  the  snow. 
You  are  a  great  buck,  you  are  a  great  beau ; 
Your  eyes  are  of  so  nice,  a  shape. 
More  like  a  Christian's  than  an  ape  ; 
Your  cheek  is  like  the  rose's  blume. 
Your  hair  is  like  the  raven's  plume  ; 
His  nose's  cast  is  of  the  Roman, 
He  is  a  very  pretty  woman. 
I  could  not  get  a  rhyme  for  Roman, 
So  was  obliged  to  call  him  woman." 

This  last  joke  is  good.  She  repeats  it  when 
writing  of  James  the  Second  being  killed  at 
Roxburgh  : — 

*'  He  was  killed  by  a  cannon  splinter. 
Quite  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  ; 
Perhaps  it  was  not  at  that  time. 
But  I  can  get  no  other  rhyme  ! ' ' 

Here  is  one  of  her  last  letters,  dated  Kirk- 
caldy, 12th  October,  1811.  You  can  see  how 
her  nature  is  deepening  and  enriching  : — 

"  My  dear  Mother, — You  will  think  that 
I  entirely  forget  you  but  I  assure  you  that 
you  are  greatly  mistaken.  I  think  of  you 
always  and  often  sigh  to  think  of  the  dis- 
tance between  us  two  loving  creatures  of  na- 
ture. We  have  regular  hours  for  all  our 
occupations  first  at  7  o'clock  we  go  the  dan- 
cing and  come  home  at  8  we  then  read  our 
Bible  and  get  our  repeating  and  then  play  till 
ten  then  we  get  our  music  till  11  when  we 
get  our  writing  and  accounts  we  sew  from  12 
to  1  after  which  I  get  my  gramer  and  then 
work  till  five.  At  7  we  come  and  knit  till  8 
when  we  dont  go  to  the  dancing.  This  is  an 
exact  description.  I  must  take  a  hasty  fare- 
well to  her  whom  I  love,  reverence  and  doat 
on  and  who  I  hope  thinks  the  same  of 

"  Marjory  Flemdig. 

"  P.S. — An  old  pack  of  cards  (!)  would 
be  very  exeptible." 

This  other  is  a  month  earlier ; — 

*'  My  dear  little  Mama, — I  was  truly 
happy  to  hear  that  you  were  all  well.  We 
are  surrounded  with  measles  at  present  on 
every  side,  for  the  Herons  got  it  and  Isabella 
Heron  was  near  Death's  Door,  and  one  night 
her  father  lifted  her  out  of  bed,  and  she  fell 
down  as  they  thought  lifeless.  Mr.  Heron  said, 
'  That  lassie's  deed  noo' — 'I'm  no  deed  yet.' 
She  then  threw  up  a  big  worm  nine  inches  and 
a  half  long,  I  have  begun  dancing,  but  am  not 
very  fond  of  it,  for  the  boys  strikes  and  mocks 
me. — I  have  been  another  night  at  the  danc- 
ing ;  I  like  it  better.  I  will  write  to  you  as 
often  as  I  can  ;  but  1  am  afraid  not  every 
week.  /  long  for  you  with  the  longings  of  a 
child  to  embrace  you — to  fold  you  in  my  arms. 
I  respect  you  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  mother. 
You  dont  know  how  I  love  you.  So  Iremairif 
your  loving  child — M.  Fleming.'* 
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What  rich  involution  of  love  in  the  words 
marked  !  Here  are  some  lines  to  her  beloved 
Isabella,  in  July,  1811  : — 

"  There  is  a  thing  that  I  do  want. 
With  you  these  beauteous  walks  to  haunt, 
We  would  be  happy  if  you  would 
Try  to  come  over  if  you  could. 
Then  I  would  all  quite  happy  be 
JVow  and  for  all  eternity. 
My  mother  is  so  very  sweet. 
And  checks  my  appetite  to  eat ; 
My  father  shows  us  what  to  do  ; 
But  0  I'm  sure  that  I  want  you. 
I  have  no  more  of  poetry  ; 
0  Isa  do  remember  me, 
And  try  to  love  your  Marjory." 

In  a  letter  from  "Isa  "  to 

"  Miss  Muff  Maidie  Marjory  Fleming, 
favored  by  Rare  Rear- Admiral  Fleming," 

she  says:  "I  long  much  to  see  you,  and 
talk  over  all  our  old  stories  together,  and  to 
hear  you  read  and  repeat.  I  am  pining  for 
my  old  friend  Cesario,  and  poor  Lear,  and 
wicked  Richard.  How  is  the  dear  Multipli- 
cation table  going  on  ?  are  you  still  as  much 
attached  to  9  times  9  as  you  used  to  be  ?  " 

But  this  dainty,  bright  thing  is  about  to 
flee — to  come  "  quick  to  confusion."  The 
measles  she  writes  of  seized  her,  and  she 
died  on  the  19th  of  December,  1811.  The 
day  before  her  death,  Sunday,  she  sat  up  in 
bed,  worn  and  thin,  her  eye  gleaming  as  with 
the  light  of  a  coming  world,  and  with  a  trem- 
ulous, old  voice  repeated  the  following  lines 
by  Burns — heavy  with  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  lit  with  the  fantasy  of  the  judgment- 
seat — the  publican's  prayer  in  paraphrase  : 

**  Whv  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 
Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Some  drops  of  joy,  with  draughts  of  ill  be- 
tween, 
Some   gleams    of  sunshine    mid   renewing 

storms. 
Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 
Or  death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode? 

For  guilt,  for  guilt  my  terrors  are  in  arms  ; 
I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

"  Fain  would  I  say,  forgive  my  foul  offence, 
Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey  ; 
But  should  my  Autiior  health  again  dispense. 
Again  I  might  forsake  fatr  virtue's  way. 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray. 
Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man. 

Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray. 
Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan. 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourned,  yet  to  tempation 
ran? 


"  0  thou  great  Governor  of  all  below. 
If  I  might  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow. 
And  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea  ; 
With  that  controlling  power  assist  even  me 
Those  headstrong  furious  passions  to  confine. 

For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  to  be 
To  rule  their  torrent  in  the  allowed  line  ; 
0  aid  me  with  thy  help.  Omnipotence  Divine." 

It  is  more  affecting  than  we  care  to  say  to 
read  her  mother's  and  Isabella  Kejth's  letters 
written  immediately  after  her  death.  Old 
and  withered,  tattered  and  pale  they  are  now ; 
but  when  you  read  them,  how  quick,  how 
throbbing  with  life  and  love  !  how  rich  in 
that  language  of  affection  which  only  women 
and  Shakspeare  and  Luther  can  use  —  that 
power  of  detaining  the  soul  over  the  beloved 
object  and  its  loss. 

"  K.  Philip  to  Constance  — 

You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Const. — Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent 

child. 
Lies  in   his  bed,  walks  up  and  down 

with  me  ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his 

words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his 

form. 
Then  I  have  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief  " 

What  variations  cannot  love  play  on  this  one 
string ! 

In  her  first  letter  to  Miss  Keith,  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing says  of  her  dead  Maidie  : — 

"  Never  did  I  behold  sj  beautiful  an  object. 
It  resembled  the  finest  wax- work.  There  was 
in  the  countenance  an  expression  of  sweetness 
and  serenity  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  pure  spirit  had  anticipated  the  joys  of 
heaven  ere  it  quitted  the  mortal  frame.  To 
tell  you  what  your  Maidie  said  of  you  would 
fill  volumes  ;  for  you  was  the  constant  theme 
of  her  discourse,  the  subject  of  her  thoughts, 
and  ruler  of  her  actions.  The  last  time  she 
mentioned  you  was  a  few  hours  before  all 
sense  save  that  of  suffering  was  suspended, 
when  she  said  to  Dr.  Johnstone,  '  If  you  will 
let  me  out  at  the  New  Year,  I  will  be  quite 
contented.'  I  asked  what  made  her  so  anx- 
ious to  get  out  then  ?  '  I  want  to  purchase 
a  New  Year's  gift  for  Isa  Keith  with  the  six- 
pence you  gave  me  for  being  patient  in  the 
measles  ;  and  I  would  like  to  choose  it  my- 
self.' I  do  not  remember  her  speaking  after- 
wards, except  to  complain  of  her  head,  till 
just  before  she  expired,  when  she  articulated, 
'  0  mother  !  mother !  '  " 

Do  we  make  too  much  of  this  little  child, 
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who  has  been  in  her  grave  in  Abbotshall 
Kirkyard  these  fifty  and  more  years?  We 
may  of  her  cleverness-r-not  of  her  affection- 
ateness,  her  nature.  What  a  picture  the 
animosa  infans  gives  us  of  herself,  her  vivac- 
ity, her  passionateness,  her  precocious  love- 
making,  her  passion  for  nature,  for  swine,  for 
all  Jiving  things,  her  reading,  her  turn  for 
expression,  her  satire,  her  frankness,  her 
little  sins  and  rages,  her  great  repentances ! 
We  don't  v^onder  Walter  Scott  carried  her 
•  off  in  the  neuk  of  his  plaid,  and  played  him- 
self with  her  for  hours. 

The  year  before  she  died,  when  in  Edin- 
burgh, she  was  at  a  Twelfth  Night  supper  at 
Scott's,  in  Castle  Street.  The  company  had 
all  come — all  but  Marjorie.  Scott's  familiars, 
whom  we  all  know,  were  there — all  were  come 
but  Marjorie  ;  and  all  were  dull  because  Scott 
was  dull.  "  Where's  that  bairn?  what  can 
have  come  over  her  ?  I'll  go  myself  and  see. ' ' 
And  he  was  getting  up,  and  would  have  gone ; 
when  the  bell  rang,  and  in  came  Duncan  Roy 
and  his  henchman  Tougald,  with  the  sedan- 
chair,  which  was  brought  right  into  the 
lobby,  and  its  top  raised  And  there,  in  its 
darkness  and  dingy  old  cloth  sat  Maidie  in 
white,  her  eyes  gleaming,  and  Scott  bending 
over  her  in  ecstasy — '*  hung  over  her  enam- 
ored." "  Sit  ye  there,  my  dautie,  till  they 
all  see  you  ;  "  and  forthwith  he  brought  them 
all.  You  can  fancy  the  scene.  And  he  lifted 
her  up,  and  marched  to  his  seat  with  her  on 
his  stout  -shoulder,  and  set  her  down  beside 
him  ;  and  then  began  the  night,  and  such  a 
night !  Those  who  knew  Scott  best  said, 
that  night  was  never  equalled  ;  Maidie  and 
he  were  the  stars  :  and  she  gave  them  Con- 
siance^s  speeches  and  Helvellyn,  the  ballad 
then  much  in  vogue — and  all  her  repertoire 
— Scott  showing  her  off,  and  being  ofttimes 
rebuked  by  her  for  his  intentional  blunders. 

AVe  are  indebted  for  the  following — and 
our  readers  will  be  not  unwilling  to  share  our 
obligations — to  her  sister  : — 

"  Her  birth  was  15th  January,  1803  ;  her 
death  19th  December,  1811.  I  take  this 
from  her  Bibles.*  I  believe  she  was  a  child 
of  robust  health,  of  much  vigor  of  body,  and 
beautifully-formed  arms,  and,  until  her  last 
illness,  never  was  an  hour  in  bed.     She  was 

*  •'•  Her  Bible  is  before  me  ;  a  pair,  as  then  called  ; 
the  faded  marks  are  just  as  she  placed  them.  There 
is  one  at  David's  lament  over  Jonathan." 


niece  to  Mrs.  Keith,  residing  in  No  1  North 
Charlotte  Street,  who  was  not  Mrs.  Murray 
Keith,  although  very  intimately  acquainted 
with  that  old  lady.  My  aunt  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  James  Rae,  surgeon,  and  married 
the  youngest  son  of  old  Keith  of  Ravelstone. 
Corstorphine  Hill  belonged  to  my  aunt's  hus- 
band ;  and  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander 
Keith,  succeeded  his  uncle  to  both  Ravelstone 
and  Dunnottar.  The  Keiths  were  not  con- 
nected by  relationship  with  the  Howisons  of 
Braehead,  but  my  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother (who  was),  a  daughter  of  Cant  of 
Thurston  and  Giles-Grange,  were  on  the  most 
intimate  footing  with  our  Mrs.  Keith's  grand- 
father and  grandmother  ;  and  so  it  has  been 
for  three  generations,  and  the  friendship  con- 
summated by  my  cousin,  William  Keith,  mar- 
rying Isabella  Craufurd. 

"As  to  my  aunt  and  Scott,  they  were  on 
a  very  intimate  footing.  He  asked  my  aunt 
to  be  godmother  to  his  eldest  daughter  Sophia 
Charlotte.  I  had  a  copy  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
'  Rosamond,  and  Harry  and  Lucy  '  for  long, 
which  was  'a  gift  to  Marjorie  from  Walter 
Scott,'  probably  the  first  edition  of  that  at- 
tractive series,  for  it  wanted  '  Fi-ank,'  which 
is  always  now  published  as  part  of  the  series, 
under  the  title  of  '  Early  Lessons.'  I  regret 
to  say  these  little  volumes  have  disappeared. 

"  Sir  Walter  was  no  relation  of  Marjorie's, 
but  of  the  Keiths,  through  the  Swintons  ; 
and,  like  Marjorie,  he  stayed  much  at  Ravel- 
stone in  his  early  days,  with  his  grandaunt 
Mrs.  Keith  ;  and  it  was  while  seeing  him 
there  as  a  boy,  that  another  aunt  of  mine 
composed,  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  the 
lines  prognosticating  his  future  fame  that 
Lockhart  ascribes  in  his  Life  to  Mrs.  Cock- 
burn,  authoress  of  '  The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest :  ' — 

**  *  Go  on,  dear  youth,  the  glorious  path  pursue 
Which  bounteous  Nature  kindly  smooths  for  you  ; 
Go  bid  the  seeds  her  hands  have  sown  arise, 
By  timely  culture,  to  their  native  skies  ; 
Go,  and  employ  the  poet's  heavenly  art. 
Not  merely  to  delight,  but  mend  the  heart.' 

Mrs.  Keir  was  my  aunt's  name,  another  of 
Dr.  Rae's  daughters."  We  cannot  better 
end  than  in  words  from  this  same  pen  :  "I 
have  to  ask  you  to  forgive  my  anxiety  in  gath- 
ering up  the  fragments  of  Marjorie's  last 
days,  but  I  have  an  almost  sacred  feeling  to 
all  that  pertains  to  her.  You  are  quite  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  measles  were  the  cause 
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of  her  death.     My  mother  was  struck  by  the 
patient  quietness  manifested  by  Marjorie  dur- 
ing this  illness,  unlike  her  ardent,  impulsive 
nature  ;  but  love  and  poetic  feeling  were  un- 
quenched.     When  Dr.  Johnstone  rewarded 
her  submissiveness  with  a  sixpence,  the  re- 
quest speedily  followed  that  she  might  get 
out  ere  New  Year's  day  came.     When  asked 
why  she  was  so  desirous  of  getting  out,  she 
immediately  rejoined,  '  Oh,  I  am  so  anxious 
to  buy  something  with  my  sixpence  for  my 
dear   Isa  Keith.'     Again,  when  lying  very 
still ,  her  mother  asked  her  if  there  was  any- 
thing she  wished  :  'Oh,  yes  !  if  you  would 
just  leave  the  room  door  open  a  wee  bit,  and 
play  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  and  I  will  lie 
and  think,  and  enjoy  myself '  (this  is  just  as 
stated  to  me  by  her  mother  and  mine) .    Well, 
the  happy  day  came,  alike  to  parents  and 
child,  when  Marjorie  was  allowed  to  come 
forth  from  the  nursery  to  the  parlor.     It  was 
sabbath  evening,  and  after  tea.     My  father, 
who  idolized  this  child,  and  never  afterwards 
in  my  hearing  mentioned  her  name,  took  her 
an  his  arms  ;  and  while  walking  her  up  and 
down  the  room,  she  said,  '  Father,  I  will  re- 
peat something  to  you ;  what  would  you  like? ' 
He   said,   '  Just  choose  yourself,  Maidie." 
She  hesitated  for  a  moment  between  the  par- 
aphrase, '  Few  are  thy  days,  and  full  of  woe,' 
and  the  lines  of  Burns  already  quoted,  but 
decided  on  the  latter,  a  remarkable  choice  for 
a  child.     The  repeating  these  lines  seemed  to 
stir  up  the  depths  of  feeling  in  her  soul. 
She  asked  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  poem ; 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be  risht 
to  allow  her,  in  case  of  hurting  her  eyes. 
She  pleaded  earnestly,  '  Just  this  once ; '  the 
point  was  yielded,  her  slate  was  given  her, 
and  with  great  rapidity  she  wrote  an  address 
of  fourteen  lines,  '  to  her  loved  cousin  on  the 
author's  recovery,'  her  last  work  on  earth  : — 


"'0  Isa,  pain  did  visit  me, 
I  was  at  the  last  extremity  ; 
How  often  did  I  think  of  you, 
t  wished  your  graceful  form  to  view. 
To  clasp  you  in  my  weak  embrace, 
Indeed  I  thought  I'd  run  my  race  : 
Good  care,  I'm  sure,  was  of  me  taken, 
But  still  indeed  I  was  much  shaken. 
At  last  I  daily  strength  did  gain, 
And  oh  !  at  last,  away  went  pain  ; 
At  length  the  doctor  thought  I  might 
Stay  in  the  parlor  all  the  night ; 
I  now  continue  so  to  do, 
Farewell  to  Nancy  and  to  you.' 

She  went  to  bed  apparently  well,  awoke  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  with  the  old  cry  of 
woe  to  a  mother's  heart,  '  My  head,  my 
head !  '  Three  days  of  the  dire  malady, 
'  water  in  the  head,'  followed,  and  the  end 
came." 

"  Soft,  silken  primrose,  fading  timelessly.'* 

It  is  needless,  it  is  impossible,  to  add  any- 
thing to  this  :  the  fervor,  the  sweetness,  the 
flush  of  poetic  ecstasy,  the  lovely  and  glow- 
ing eye,  the  perfect  nature  of  that  bright  and 
warm  intelligence,  that  darling  child, — Lady 
Nairne's  words,  and  the  old  tune,  stealing  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  deep 
calling  unto  deep,  gentle  and  strong  like  the 
waves  of  the  great  sea  hushing  themselves  to 
sleep  in  the  dark  ;  the  words  of  Burns,  touch- 
ing the  kindred  chord,  her  last  numbers 
"  wildly  sweet  "  traced,  with  thin  and  eager 
fingers,  already  touched  by  the  last  enemy 
and  friend, — moricns  canit, — and  that  love 
which  is  so  soon  to  be  her  everlasting  light, 
is  her  song's  burden  to  the  end, — 

*'  She  set  as  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides 
Obscured  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky, 
But  melts  away  intoUhe  light  of  heaven." 


Colonel  Freemantle's  articles  on  the  South- 
ern States,  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  have  made  the  public 
somewhat  eager  for  "  Three  Months  in  the  South- 
ern States,  from  April  to  July,  1863,  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Freemantle,"  which  JMessrs.  Black- 
wood and  Sons  have  on  the  eve  of  publication. 


"  Quelques  Mots  sur  la  Philosophic  de  la  Re- 


ligion, par  le  Vic.  de  Sarcus  ; "  '*  Des  Idees 
morales  dans  la  TrageJie,"  by  Paul  Stupfer  ; 
"  Typographes  et  Gens  de  Lettres,"  by  Decem- 
bre  Allonnier  ;  "  Cours  oral  de  Franc-Maconerie 
symbolique  en  douze  ssances,"  par  H.  Cauchois  ; 
'*  Voie  Romaine  en  Limousin  :  Fixation  de  la 
Station  de  Praetorium,"  par  E.  Buisson  de  Ma- 
vergnier, — are  among  the  recent  miscellaneous 
French  publications. 
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From  The  Spectator,  7  Nov. 
THE  EMPEROR'S  SPEECH. 
The  hush  of  strained  expectation  with 
which  Europe  listens  for  the  annual  speech 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  this  year 
been  amply  rewarded.  There  is  no  living 
sovereign,  there  is  perhaps  but  one  in  history, 
who  may  compete  as  an  orator  with  Napoleon 
III.,  and  he  has  delivered  no  speech  to  be 
compared  with  this.  Couched  in  that  tone 
of  apparent  frankness  which  is  the  specialty 
of  Bonaparte  oratory,  which  was  as  marked 
on  the  18th  Brumaire  as  in  the  apology 
for  Villafranca,  or  Prince  Jerome's  plea  for 
evacuating  Rome,  almost  colloquial  in  its 
references  to  the  living  facts  of  the  hour,  and 
studded  with  the  epigrammatic  sentences 
which  royalty  always  avoids,  it  is  full  to  re- 
pletion of  the  imperial  force  which  belongs 
only  to  great  ideas  uttered  from  a  throne. 
Acknowledging  with  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
a  mental  shrug  the  result  of  the  elections, 
sketching  slightly,  but  ably,  the  pleasanter 
features  of  his  own  regime  for  the  year, — the 
budget  which  provides  for  conquest  without 
a  deficit,  the  immense  additions  to  trade,  the 
five  millions  of  children  present  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  the  expansion  of  French  influ- 
ence on  the  American  and  Asiatic  continents, 
— the  emperor  proceeds  to  develop  his  plan 
for  the  re-organization  of  Europe.  And  what 
a  plan  !  Affairs  like  the  insurrection  in  Po- 
land, which  may  replace  an  old  nationality, 
questions  like  that  of  Schleswig  Holstein, 
which  may  cover  Central  Europe  with  blood, 
even  difficulties  like  the  occupation  of  Rome, 
the  settlement  of  which  may  evolve  a  new  era 
of  religious  organization,  shrink  for  the  mo- 
ment into  insignificance  before  this  imperial 
dream.  It  is  difficult,  as  we  read,  not  to  for- 
get that  the  speaker  dire^s  the  most  warlike 
nation  in  Europe,  not  to  imagine  that  we  are 
listening  to  some  politician  of  the  study  in- 
stead of  the  master  of  fifty  legions.  It  is  all 
real,  however,  and  it  is  an  emperor  of  the 
French,  whose  words  are  themselves  events, 
who  declares  that  Europe  is  "  everywhere 
agitated  by  the  elements  of  dissolution,"  that 
"  the  jealousies  of  the  great  powers  hinder 
the  march  of  civilization,"  and  that  the  "  day 
has  arrived  to  reconstruct  on  a  new  basis  the 
edifice  ruined  by  time  and  destroyed  piece  by 
piece  by  revolutions  ;  "  who  asks  whether 
"  we  shall  eternally  maintain  a  state  which  is 
neither  peace  with  its  security,  nor  war  with 


its  happy  chances,"  and  who,  then  speaking 
"  in  the  name  of  France,"  that  is,  of  almost 
irresistible  military  power,  summons  all  Eu- 
rope to  Congress  to  furnish  the  solution  which 
"  at  the  North  as  well  as  at  the  South  " — 
in  Scandinavia  as  in   Rome  and   Turkey — 
"powerful  interests  "  demand.     It  is  not  the 
status  of  Poland,  or  Italy,  or  Servia,  or  Schles- 
wig, or  even  of  Germany,  but  of  Europe, 
which  a  new  Congress  of  Vienna  is  summoned 
to  Paris  to  decide.     One  immense  but  peace- 
able re-arrangement,  to  be  based  on  the  wishes 
of  the  nations,  and  to  disarm  the  "  subversi' 
parties  "  by  surrendering  "  narrow  calcul 
tions,"  to  be  enforced  by  irresistible  powf 
and  therefore  without  the  sabre,  and  follow 
by   a   general  disarmament,  —  this    is  t 
splendid  dream  with  which  the  Emperor 
the  French  summons  the  world  to  council, 
is  a  dream,  too,  deep  in  his  heart,  for  ur 
his  counsel  may  be  heard  an  under  ton 
menace.     "  Those  who  refuse  he  will  sufi 
of  secret  projects  which  shun   Ihe  lighi 
day."     There  "  are  but  two  paths  open  ; 
one  conducts  to  progress  by  civilization  $ 
peace,  the  other,  sooner  or  later,  leads  fat? 
to  war  by  the  obstinate  maintenance  of  a 
which  is  crumbling  away." 

There  is  something  so  striking  in  such  a 
proposal  coming  from  such  a  sovereign, — 
something  so  utterly  unlike  anything  which 
ordinary  diplomatists,  or  emperors,  or  pre- 
miers say,  or  even  think,  that  the  mind,  be- 
wildered by  its  magnitude,  refuses  at  first  to 
arrive  at  any  defined  conclusion.  The  facts, 
too,  are,  at  first  sight,  in  favor  of  the  imperial 
plan.  Every  man  who  knows  Europe  knows 
also  that  Napoleon  speaks  the  truth  when  he 
says  that  the  questions  afoot  must  be  solved, 
and  solved  finally,  or  Europe  will,  sooner  or 
later, — and  sooner  rather  than  later, — be  in- 
volved in  a  general  war.  All  diplomatists 
know  that  he  is  stating  the  simplest  fact  in 
the  tersest  language,  when  he  says  "  the 
treaties  of  1815  have  ceased  to  exist.  Ger- 
many agitates  to  change  them,  England  has 
generously  modified  them  by  the  cession  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  Russia  tramples  them 
under  foot  at  Warsaw,"  and  France,  we  may 
add,  in  Prince  Jerome's  words,  "  tore  them 
up  at  the  point  of  the  sword  "  at  Magenta  and 
Solferino.  They  have  ceased  to  exist.  Eu- 
rope does  want  a  new  "  fundamental  pact." 
There  is  the  gravest  reason  to  fear  that  wc 
shall  establish  one  only  after  a  war  to  which 
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all  mpdern  wars  "will  be  trifles,  which  will 
change  from  a  war  of  boundaries  into  one  of 
principles,  and  be,  therefore,  without  end 
save  exhaustion)  and  it  is  a  noble  effort  to 


make  one  last  appeal  to  the  reason  of  ma»- "wills,  and  Austria  might  take  compensation 


kind,  and  strive  to  arrange  in  what  would 
really  be  "  a  Parliament  of  Man,"  if  not 
"  the  federation  of  the  world,"  at  least  that 
of  Europe.  Since  the  days  of  Alberoni,  no 
dream  more  brilliant  has  been  put  forward 
by  a  statesman  of  the  first  class  ;  but  amidst 
all  our  admiration  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  it  is  but  a  dream,  a  last  effort 
honest  or  unreal  to  stay  the  European  world 
on  a  course  along  which  the  new  aspirations 
of  nations  and  the  old  foolishness  of  kings, 
the  uprising  of  new  ideas  like  those  of  na- 
tionality, and  the  crumbling  of  dominions 
like  that  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  the  want 
of  statesmen  in  England,  and  the  existence 
of  a  Napoleon  in  France,  alike  combine  to 
urge  it. 

Let  us  examine  the  project  shorn  of  the 
emperor's  words  as  a  practical  diplomatic 
scheme.  His  majesty  proposes  a  new  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  to  be  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  powers,  and  to  possess 
the  right  of  "  solving  "  every  question  a  so- 
lution of  which  "  is  demanded  by  mighty  in- 
terests." Foremost  among  those  questions 
— questions  "  of  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North  " — stand  those  of  Schleswig,  the  Rhine, 
Rome,  Venetia,* Poland,  and  European  Tur- 
key, which  latter  would  be  made  justly  enough 
to  include  the  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Let  us  imagine  that  Europe,  half 
awed  and  half  ashamed  of  preferring  war  to 
negotiation ,  really  obeys  the  summons.  Such 
an  occurrence  is  far  from  probable  ;  but  Rus- 
sia, the  emperor  says,  in  a  passage  to  which 
we  shall  have  to  revert,  has  consented  to  suclw 
a  Congress,  provided  only  all  questions  are 
open  ;  the  British  Government,  it  seems  clear, 
has  agreed  to  waive  the  treaties  of  1815,  and 
might  possibly  be  induced  to  take  part ;  and 
the  German  powers  may,  not  to  mince  words, 
be  coerced  into  accepting  their  seats.  Let  us 
assume  the  Congress  assembled  and  ready, 
the  first  diplomatists  of  Europe  collected  un- 
der the  presidency  of  its  ablest  sovereign,  and 
what  chance  is  there  of  their  agreeing  on 
those  wide  and  permanent  changes  which  can 
alone  supply  the  basis  of  a  new  "  funda- 
inental  pact,"  or  allow  Europe  to  abandon 
its  condition  of  expensive  but  sterile  prep- 


aration? Many  of  the  questions,  doubtless, 
and  among  them  some  of  those  which  appear 
least  soluble,  might  receive  their  solution. 
Roata-can  be  evacuated  whenever  the  emperor 


for  Venetia.  Russia  might,  though  we  doubt 
it,  on  certain  conditions,  resign  enough  of 
Poland  to  make  reconstruction  feasible  ;  and 
the  cession  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  is  no  more 
impossible  with  Moorish  help  than  that  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Europe  combined  could, 
without  bloodshed,  mediatize  all  the  German 
states  but  two,  Germany  so  strengthened 
might  resign  part  of  the  Rhine,  and  Schleswig 
is  just  the  question  a  Congress  could  finally 
settle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with 
Poland  and  Italy  revived  and  tranquil,  Ger- 
many divided  only  into  North  and  South, 
Scandinavia  freed  from  apprehension,  and  the 
pride  of  France  gratified  to  her  heart's  core, 
Europe  might  rest  in  peace  for  another  thirty 
years.  But  no  arrangement  can  be  stable 
which  does  not  revive  Poland,  and  the  reviv- 
ification of  Poland,  Avith  Russia  as  a  consent- 
ing power,  means  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  for  it  is  from  Turkey  alone  she  could 
obtain  compensation. 

Setting  aside  the  moral  question,  which  is 
not  so  powerful  as  it  looks,  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
once  aided  by  the  consulates,  could  in  three 
months  produce  among  Englishmen  as  deep 
an  abhorrence  of  Turkish  rule  as  was  ever 
felt  for  that  of  King  Bomba,  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  interests  of  the  powers  could  on  such 
a  point  be  made  to  coalesce?  Is  it  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  England,  which  on  many 
questions  could  be  sure  of  allies,  would  on 
this  remain  isolated,  and  as  certain  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  not  in  this  mat- 
ter submit  to  be  overruled  ?  Either,  there- 
fore, England  would  be  compelled  to  fight 
Congress,  i.e.,  the  Continent,  or  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  solemn  assembly  would  be  neu- 
tralized, Turkey  spared,  and  the  compensa- 
tion on  which  alone  Russia  would  surrender 
Poland  finally  rendered  impossible.  This 
"  Eastern  question  "  again,  is  but  one  of  a 
score  on  which  the  nations  are  divided,  as 
much  by  feelings,  hopes,  antipathies  —  all 
that  play  of  the  imagination  which  really 
stirs  nations — as  by  those  material  interests 
which  only  appear  to  stir  them.  France  will 
not  propose  to  lay  aside  her  strength  because 
a  Congress  has  sat,  and  England  is  armed  as 
much  from  jealousy  of  France  as  for  any  spe- 
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cific  end.  England  will  not  give  up  her  as- 
cendency at  sea  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
and  it  is  in  fleets,  not  armies,  that  the  bur- 
denfiome  race  of  Napoleon  and  Palmerston 
has  been  run.  Above  all,  the  greatest  source 
of  disturbance,  the  rising  of  new  ideas  within 
the  nationalities  themselves,  cannot  be  checked 
by  any  Congress,  and  the  first  Red  explosion 
in  France,  or  religious  movement  in  Germany, 
or  peasant  rising  in  Russia,  might  shake  down 
in  a  week  all  that  Congress  had  elaborated 
with  such  a  waste  of  force  and  thought  and 
care.  Omitting  all  mention  of  outside  com- 
plications, of  the  jarring  among  the  powers 
who  are  settling  down  on  the  ancient  mon- 
archies of  Asia,  and  the  rotting  Republics  of 
Spanish  America,  or  of  the  indefinite  disturb- 
ing force  the  United  States  may  exert,  the 
Congress,  even  in  Europe,  could  settle  noth- 
ing but  boundaries,  and  it  is  not  for  bounda- 
ries that  modern  nations  have  waged,  or  will 
wage,  the  fiercest  wars.^ 

It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  em- 
peror sees  all,  and  much  more  than  all  this, 
that  he  is,  as  it  were,  offering  to  Ei»rope  one 
stately  and  pleasant  alternative  stire  to  be  re- 
fused, before  plunging  once  more  into  war. 
For  that,  he  hints  unmistakably,  will  be  the 
consequence  of  a  rejection  of  his  offer.  The 
speaker  can  realize  prophecy,  and  it  is  well, 
therefore,  to  study  carefully  the  few  oracles 
he  emits.  A  careful  perusal  of  his  whole 
speech,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  Poland,  will,  we 
believe,  leave  this  impression  upon  the  mind. 
The  emperor  has  determined,  with  that  in- 
flexibility which  the  public  always  attributes 
to  him,  but  which  he  only  manifests  just  be- 


fore his  blow,  to  set  Poland  free.  So  clear  is 
this  one  decision,  that  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  afford  to  the  insurrection  a  kind  of  official 
sanction,  as  one  which  "  by  its  duration  has 
iicCQm©  A Jiational  movement."  If  this  free- 
dom can  be  accomplished  by  Congress,  well ; 
if  not,  it  must  be  by  war  ;  but  by  lohat  war 
he  has  not  quite  decided.  War  with  Russia 
would  seem  the  more  natural  course,  and 
Russia  is,  therefore,  menaced  in  the  rough 
allusion  to  her  present  conduct  in  Warsaw. 
But  the  emperor  is  quite  as  interested  in  the 
Eastern  question  as  in  Poland,  and  "  hesitates, 
therefore,  to  compromise  one  of  the  first  alli- 
ances of  the  Continent,"  an  alliance  with  a 
power  which,  since  "  the  peace,  has  been  in 
agreement  with  France  on  the  grand  European 
questions,''^  which  did  not  object  to  the  annex- 
ation of  Nice  and  Savoy,  and  would  not,  the 
emperor  thinks,  object  to  that  of  the  Rhine. 
It  might  be  possible  to  revive  Poland  by  find- 
ing for  Russia  compensation  in  Turkey,  aiid 
the  emperor,  resolved  on  his  end,  hesitates 
as  to  his  road.  Is  it  to  be  war  for  Poland 
alone,  or  for  Poland  and  the  resettlement  of 
the  whole  Eastern  question?  The  English 
alliance  will,  in  all  probability,  decide  his 
course,  and  the  net  result  of  his  speech  is,  we 
submit,  sufficiently  clear, — a  Congress]of  Paris 
to  erase  the  memory  of  that  of  Vienna  and 
"  reconstruct  the  edifice,"  or  a  general  war 
in  spring.  The  resolve  has  at  last  been  taken, 
and  with  Italy  a  great  state,  and  Poland  re- 
called to  life,  even  those  who  believe  in  Prov- 
idence may  acknowledge  Napoleon's  raison 
d'etre. 


The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Society  foi^ 
Promoting  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  now  be- 
ginning its  twenty-first  session,  will  be  held  at  3 
Waterloo  Place,  Fall  Mall,  on  Monday  next,  Nov. 
9th,  at  eight  o'clock,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  will  move: 
"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  what 
action  should  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posal of  bringing  together  into  one  place  or  neigh- 
borhood all  the  superior  courts  of  judicature,  with 
the  offices  attached  thereto,  and  to  report  on  the 
same." 


Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  com- 
menced the  season  on  Wednesday  last  by  the  sale 
of  nicknacks  and  odds  and  ends  forming  the 
"  Collection  of  Articles  of  Art  and  Virtu  of  the 


late  Mrs.  Langdale,  ofGower  Street."  Among 
the  lot3  were  a  frame  containing  miniatures  of 
Sully,  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Dauphin,  his  grand- 
son, by  Petitot,  which  sold  for  £21  ;  and  minia- 
tures of  Henry  VIII. ,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  and  Inigo  Jones,  which  sold  for 
£17  15s.  At  the  same  time  were  sold  some  fine 
Morlands,  painted  expressly  for  the  late  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Trattle,  which  sold  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 


A  NUMBER  of  the  Welsh  nobility  and  gentry 
propose  to  found  a  University  for  the  Principal- 
ity :  and  Mr.  Williams,  M.P.,  promises  £1,000 
towards  that  object.  The  Guardian  suggests 
that  the  foundation  of  a  Welsh  college  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  would  be  better. 


THE    "  CUMBERLAND.' 
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THE  "CUMBERLAND." 

Proudly  rode  the  "  Cumberland  "  at  anchor, 
Into  Hampton  Roads  where  flows  the  James  ; 
Proudly  from  the  peak  of  the  furled  spanker, 
Floating  in  the  light,  her  ensign  flames, 
Not  from  trailing  staff, — 
At  the  lofty  gaff, 
Starry  franchise  of  the  sky  it  claims. 

And  her  wooden  walls  were  such  as  Nelson 

Vanquished  with  at  Nile  and  Trafalgar  ;    • 
Jitrong  her  bulwarks,  live-oak  ribs  and  keelson. 
Each  top-gallant  pine,  each  rope  and  spar  ; 
Strong  and  beautiful 
Her  embattled  hull. 
Clothed  in  thunder,  terrible  in  war. 

Seamen  swore  by  her — herself  a  glory. 

Their  devotion  glorified  her  more. 
Like  the  great  roc  of  Arabian  story 
Wont,  on  overshadowing  wings,  to  soar  ; 
When  the  breeze  was  brave. 
Steam,  the  galley  slave. 
Lagged  behind  her,  tugging  at  his  oar. 

Quiet  on  the  shore  and  stream  :  sedately 
Watched  the  sentinel  at  Newport  News 
Forts  and  tented  fields,  the  frigates  stately. 
Silent  with  their  armaments  and  crews, 
Norfolk's  harbor  mouth 
Hazy  to  the  south. 
Slumberous  distances  and  shimmering  views 

Wake,  0  camps  and  ships  !    What  ship  encroaches 

On  yon  river  reach,  a  shadow  black  ? 

Grows  the  slime  new  Saurians  ?    It  appi'oaches — 

Ho  !  she  comes  !  the  mailed  "  Merrimac  ;  " 

Bold,  with  batteries  manned. 

Waits  the  "  Cumberland  "  ! 

Speeds  the  Invulnerable  to  the  attack  ! 

Waits  a  gallant  crew  the  word  to  fire, 

In  that  feverish  pause  their  souls  aflame. 
Undegenerate — from  a  hero-sire 

And  the  saint  of  chivalry  his  name — 
Doth  their  young  chief  quail  ? 
Shall  the  Dragon's  scale 
Scare  the  good  knight,  consecrate  to  Fame  ? 

Steadily  came  the  foe  ;  from  forts  and  vessels 
Spurt  the  red  fire  and  the  spectral  wreath  ; 
Steadily  on — for  in  that  storm  of  missiles 
Hurtful  only  was  the  monster's  breath — 
Till,  with  a  great  shock. 
Deep  through  sides  of  oak 
Drove  her  iron  beak,  in  the  clench  of  death  ! 

As  from  ringing  roofs  the  hailstones  rounded. 

As  from  fabulous  seals  the  lightnings  hot. 
So  the  "  Cumberland's  "  broadsides  rebounded 
From  the  adamantine  foe  she  fought ; 
Idly,  on  that  roof. 
As  an  anvil  proof, 
Beat  the  thunder-hammers  of  the  shot.  < 


Was  it  idly  ?    No  !  though,  quickly  sinking. 
Boomed  your  last  gun  level  with  the  tide  : 
No  !  though  to  the  last  with  hearts  unshrinking 
Ye  by  hundreds  perished  in  your  pride  ; 
With  your  flag  unlowered. 
Conquering  while  o'erpowered, 
Not  in  vain  ye  fought,  nor  vainly  died  ! 

"  Thou  who  passeth,  tell  to  Lacaedemon, 

We  obeyed  her  laws,  and  here  are  we  :  " 
Fours  as  proud  an  epitaph,  0  Seamen, 
As  those  martyrs  of  Thermopylae  ; 
Written,  all  in  light. 
On  that  banner  bright. 
Which  illumes  your  Altar-tomb,  the  Sea  ! 

And,  0  grateful  land  !  in  measure  ample 

Thank  the  living,  give  the  lost  your  tears  ; 
Thou,  invincible  in  their  example  : — 
Laughing  death  in  the  face  with  merry  cheers; 
Dauntless  in  despair  ; 
And  their  flag  left  there 
Beacons  valor  to  victorious  years.        W.  G. 


THE  COLLEGE  GATE. 

[Foley's  fine  statue  of  Goldsmith  stands  now  in 
front  of  Trinity  College,  in  this  city,  where  it  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  everybody.  It  is  only 
placed  there  in  a  temporary  way,  but  when  the  ped- 
estal is  completed  the  statue  will  be  erected  upon  it 
and  inaugurated  with  due  ceremony.] 

"  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the 
27th  of  February,  I'MO.  Ho  was  lowest  in  the 
list." — Forster's  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

A.  LAD  slunk  out  of  the  college  gate, 
With  a  parchment  grasped  in  his  fist  ; 

Ho  tried  to  dodge  past  the  sniggering  boys 
That  snubbed  him  with  ♦'  Last  on  the  list !  " 

He  stole  to  a  lodging,  up  three  pair  of  stairs, 
In  a  wretched  old  tumble-down  lane. 

And  took  up  his  flute  to  get  rid  of  the  thoughts 
That  were  racking  about  in  his  brain. 

"  Just  passed  through  ! — and  so  many  a  lad 
Honored  and  medalled  and  praised  ! 

Oh,  what  a  crazy  foundation  whereon 
My  fortunes  will  have  to  be  raised  I 

An  awkward,  ungainly,  diminutive  dolt. 
With  nothing  on  earth  to  attract ; 

Alike  for  the  desk  and  the  drawing-room  unfit- 
Devoid  both  of  talent  and  tact  !  " 

He  whispered  some  melodies  into  his  flute. 

As  a  tear  gathered  up  in  his  eye  :  , 

"  What — what  shall  I  turn  to  ? — Physic  ?  or  Law? 
Or  Divinity  ? — folly  to  try  ! 

"  The  coif,  or  the  mitre — it  is  not  for  me  : 
I  shall  ne'er  be  addressed  as  '  my  lord  ; ' 

And,  as  for  the  baton,  or  flag — bless  my  heart ! 
Only  fancy  poor  Noll  with  a  sword  ! 
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"  Well  !  jests  at  least,  at  the  gate  again 
None  shall  fling  at  *  the  Graduate's'  head  ; 

Since  fellowships — scholarships,  are  not  for  me, 
I'll  take  to  my  flute  for  bread  !  " 

Now,  as  you  enter  that  college  gate, 

Lift  up  your  eyes  and  you'll  see. 
Towering  over  your  heads,  a  bronze, 

In  its  proud  serenity. 

Yes  !  the  strains  from  that  wretched  flute 
To  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  sped  : 

Though  "  Noll ' '  was  a  drudge  so  long  as  he  lived, 
He's  deified,  now  that  he's  dead. 

And  what  is  this  world  ? — the  college  gate. 
Through  which  genius  may  slink  with  shame  : 

The  list  is  the  ledger  of  life's  success. 
And  the  statue  is  posthumous  fame. 

Ad  VENA. 

— Dublin  University  Magazine. 


AURORA, 


I  HEAR  the  Morn, 
With  her  silver  horn. 

Arousing  the  valleys  fair  ; 
I  see  the  light 
On  her  forehead  white. 

The  dew  on  her  gleaming  hair  ; 

Her  rosy  hand 

On  the  mountains  grand. 

Her  feet  on  the  sleeping  seas  ; 
The  islands  wake 
On  the  misty  lake 

From  their  deep  and  dreamful  ease. 

The  darkness  dies 
When  her  shining  eyes 

Glance  over  river  and  bay  ; 
She  lingers  there, 
On  the  glacier  bare. 

And  the  snow-peaks  glimmering  gray. 

So  high  !  so  cold  ! 
Yet  she  cannot  hold 

Her  calm  even  there  unshaken, 
for  many  a  sound. 
Above  and  around. 

The  bold,  bright  Day  will  awaken. 

He  follows  after 

With  shouts  of  laughter  ; 

From  his  fiery  pursuit  she  flies 
O'er  valley  and  hill  ; 
But  she  heareth  still 

The  swift  footsteps,  and  joyous  cries. 

Her  faint  heart  fails. 
And  her  spirit  quails 


'Neath  the  burning  glances  of  Day  ; 
Her  fair  face  fades 
In  the  sunny  glades, 

Like  a  dream  she  dissolves  away  ! 

Z.  D.  C. 
— Fraser^s  Magazine. 


DYING  WORDS  OF  JOHN  FOSTER. 

The  dying  Christian  peaceful  lay. 

No  more  his  hands  could  do  ; 
No  more  his  feet  the  earthly  paths 

Of  duty  could  pursue. 

No  more  the  gospel's  joyful  sound 

Could  he  to  men  proclaim, 
To  warn  them  of  the  strength  of  sin,— 

Make  known  a  Saviour's  name. 

His  earnest  mind,  so  strong  and  clear 

The  realms  of  thought  to  scan. 
No  more,  with  steadfast  will,  could  toil 

To  serve  his  fellow-man. 

Where  once  was  strength,  was  weakness  now,- 

Weakness  unknown  before  ; 
Yet  with  a  spirit  calm,  resigned, 

The  change  he  meekly  bore. 

For  in  that  Master's  steps  he  trod. 

Whom  he  so  long  had  loved  ; 
And  faith  in  him  sustained  his  soul, 

And  all-suflficient  proved. 

**  Still  I  can  pray,"  he  smiling  said, 

"  And  that's  a  glorious  thing." 
•*  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  " 

— Monthly  Religious  Magazine. 


SEWARD. 


Well,  be  it  so  !  The  not  uncommon  fate 

Of  greatnes§  overtakes  thee  in  thy  prime  : 
He  who  is  mighty  will  have  foes  who  hate  ; 
Thou  hast  false  friends,  who  only  consummate 

Their  own  destruction  in  attempting  thine. 
0  peerless  Champion  of  the  Cause  so  Just, 
When  some,  o'er  zealous  now,  were  cold  or 
mute. 
Thou  with  sublimest  courage,  took  the  Trust 
And  priceless  venture,  conscious  that  thou  must 
Bear  scorn  of  those  who  would  thy  cause  dis- 
pute. 
Keep  heart  !  the  Great  Hereafter  will  refute 
Each  slander  born  of  envy  or  of  hate, 

And  thus  thy  final  labors  will  compute  : 
**  He   Freedom   Saved,  by   saving  first  the 
State  !  " 

A,  D.  F.  K. 
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!^"  Notice  to  the  Trade.  To  meet  the  increased  cost  of  production,  we  shill  be  obli^rerl,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  volume  (No.  1022),  to  add  one  cent  to  our  Wholcjalo  Prices.  Wo  hope  that 
it  may  not  be  long  before  we  shall  be  able  to  increase  the  number  of  our  pages — and  to  afford  to 
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readiness  with  which  they  have  borne  their  shares  of  our  burden  in  this  War. 

Ciiristjias  and  New  Years'  Gifts. — Does  a  gentleman  wish  to  make  a  present  to  a  lady  which 
will  show  his  own  taste,  compliment  hers,  and  be  long  kept  in  remembrance  by  its  good  elTecta — let 
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ews and  Cousins  may  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  Sons.  Pei'sons  Engage  I  to  be  Married  will 
need  no  hint  from  us.  But  we  would  mention  one  class  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  —  your 
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THE    WORKING    GIRLS. THE    LORD    AT    HAND. 


THE  WORKING  GIRLS. 

BY  WOODBURY  M.   FERXALD. 


Thirty  thousand  girls  in  New  York,  it  is  said, 
work  for  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  a  week  each, 
and  their  board  alono  averages  within  twenty-five 
cents  of  as  much.  They  have  combined  in  a  move- 
ment for  higher  wages.  A  similar  movement  is  pro- 
posed in  Boston. 

God  of  the  Free  !  whose  judgments  rest 

In  awful  justice  on  us  now. 
From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West, 

While  Slavery  dies  beneath  the  blow  ; 
Oh,  stay  not  here  ;  list  to  the  cry 

Of  piteous  thousands  in  our  land, 
Frail,  trembling  ones,  who  cannot  die, 

And  scarcely  live  with  laboring  hand, 

God  of  the  feeble  human  frame. 

And  woman's  patient,  suffering  soul. 
Oh,  let  not  man's  heroic  fame. 

His  ^wer  to  guard,  defend,  control, 
Sink  to  a  selfishness  so  deep  : 

There  is  a  deep,  (and  is't  not  here  ?) 
At  which  the  holy  angels  weep. 

And  woman  sheds  her  bitter  tear. 

She  asks  for  bread,  for  clothes,  for  more  ! 

For  comfort,  culture,  virtue,  peace. 
She  asks — and  by  the  heavens  so  pure, 

By  God's  great  arm,  by  man's  increase. 
By  all  the  powers  above,  below. 

Her  righteous  prayer,  so  long  deferred. 
Shall  soon  be  answered  :  earth  shall  know 

The  judgments  which  its  crimes  have  stirred. 

Yes,  patient  ones,  'tis  not  alone 

One  form  of  bondage  now  that  falls  ; 
Jehovah  makes  thy  cause  his  own. 

And  man  shall  tremble  when  he  calls. 
Oh,  long  account  of  labor  crushed  ! 

Of  honest,  anguished,  starving  toil ! 
And  who  art  thou,  O  man,  so  flushed 

At  such  a  price,  with  such  a  spoil ! 

See  !  rising  thousands,  hear  their  tramp. 

From  seats  of  weariness  and  pain. 
From  gloomy  garrets,  cellars  damp. 

And  crowded  streets — a  numerous  train — 
Who  do  not  threaten,  cannot  take 

The  bolder  me:xsures  man  employs. 
But  simply  ask  of  him  to  make 

Life's  burden  lighter,  more  its  joys. 

And  will  it  be  despised — refused  ? 

Better  that  heaven's  high-arching  roof 
Be  hung  with  black  ;  all  trade  accused  ; 

And  all  professions  stand  aloof 
From  the  great  judgment  which  impends — 

The  cui*se  of  gold  and  gi^eed  and  theft. 
Which  the  Eternal  Father  sends. 

His  suffering  children  to  protect 

Come  !  the  great  day,  the  glorious  hour. 
When  Freedom's  self  at  1  ist  shall  move — 

Wh'sn  man's  superior  gift  of  power. 
And  woman's  quivering  soul  of  love. 

And  heai'ts  and  hands,  all  joyous  things. 


And  myriad  voices  toned  anew, 
Combine  to  bless  the  power  that  brings 

Freedom  to  souls  and  bodies,  too  ! 
Boston,  November  17. 

— J\rew  York  Evening  Post 


IN  THE  FIRELIGHT. 

I  HATE  watched  her  all  the  evening. 
Sitting  there  in  the  red  firelight  ; 

How  I  wish  I  could  draw  her  picture. 
Looking  just  as  she  does  to-night ! 

Sitting  motionless,  with  her  head  bent  down 

Over  the  book  on  her  knee  : 
Though  she  is  not  reading,  but  dreaming, 

Lost  in  happy  reverie. 

Like  playful  sprites,  delighted 

To  deck  a  thing  so  fair. 
The  flickering  flames  illuminate 

New  beauties  everywhere  ; 

Quivering  restlessly  up  and  down. 
From  her  cheek  to  her  forehead  fair  ; 

Sometimes  leaping  up  and  lighting 
The  waves  of  her  shadowy  hair. 

I  wonder  what  made  her  smile  just  now — 
What  can  she  be  thinking  about. 

With  those  dimples  in  her  sunny  cheeks? 
Hers  are  pleasant  thoughts,  no  doubt. 

She  will  smile  every  bit  as  brightly 

When  I'm  fir  beyond  the  sea. 
Pretty  dreamer  !  how  little  she  guesses 

That  she's  all  the  world  to  me  ! 

How  often  I  will  think  of  her. 
Far  away  from  here  ;  and  she — 

Though  we  part  for  years  to-morrow — 
She  has  quite  forgotten  me. 

— Chambers^s  Journal. 


THE  LORD  AT  HAND. 

**  Could  Christians  watch  ten  thousand  years 
Before  their  Lord  himself  appears. 
Yet,  as  he  then  shall  come  at  last, 
'Twere  wise,  through  all  such  ages  past, 
T'  have  watched  and  waited,  and  have  borne 
The  scoffer's  jest,  the  worldling's  scorn. 
But  those  who  watch  not  in  the  day. 
Will  surely  sleep  the  night  away. 

"  Lord  make  me  at  all  hours  awake, 
And,  self-denied,  thy  cross  to  take. 
Robed  for  thy  nuptial  feast  in  white. 
With  lamp  in  hand,  and  burning  bright  ; 
Nor  Lick  of  precious  oil  be  mine 
When  the  loud  cry  '  Arise  and  shine  ! ' 
Proclaims  thee  come  in  bridal  state. 
And  when  preparing  is  too  late !  " 

— German  Poet 
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Prom  The  North  British  Review. 

The  Seaforth  Papers :  Letters  from  1796  to 
1843. 

In  the  Castle  of  Brahan,  in  Ross-shire,  the 
picturesque  seat  of  the  Maekenzies  of  Seaforth, 
*'  Lords  of  Kintail,"  is  a  mass  of  corespond- 
ence,  from  which  a  volume  has  been  compiled 
for  private  circulation.  A  larger  selection 
will,  we  hope,  be  some  day  given  to  the 
world  ;  bat,  in  the  mean  time,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  cull  a  few  extracts,  illustrative 
of  family  or  general  history.  It  is  an  obvi- 
ous remark,  that  from  such  sources  the  histo- 
rian derives  his  best  materials, — true  pictures 
of  social  life  and  manners,  and  traits  of  char- 
acter developed  only  in  the  confidence  of  fa- 
miliar intercourse.  The  "  Seaforth  Papers  " 
are  mostly  of  modern  date.  Clan  feuds  and 
Jacobite  risings,  proscription  and  exile,  were 
ill-suited  to  the  preservation  and  transmission 
of  such  memorials,  which  probably  were  never 
very  numerous.  The  Highland  chiefs  of  old 
were  not  frequent  or  voluminous  letter-writ- 
ers. Even  when  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
a  crown-charter  or  "  sheepskin  title," — and 
most  of  them  were  eager  to  obtain  this  secu- 
rity,— many  disdained  the  accomplishment  of 
writing.  The  services  of  some  slender  clerk 
or  legal  functionary  sufficed  ;  and  we  have, 
for  example,  a  Baron  of  Kintail,  a  Privy 
Councillor  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  and  a 
man  noted  for  extraordinary  prudence  and 
sagacity,  signing  himself  "  Jhone  M'Kenze 
of  Kyntaill,  with  my  hand  on  the  pen,  led  by 
Master  William  Gordone,  Notar^  This  vi- 
carious style  satisfied  the — 

**  Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  for  cartel  or  for  warrant." 

The  Maekenzies  can  be  early  traced  to  their 
wild  mountainous  country,  Ceann-da-Shaill, 
the  Head  of  the  Two  Seas,  or  two  arms  of  the 
sea,  Loch  Daich  and  Loch  Long.  They  were 
strong  in  their  alpine  territory,  guarded  by 
Ellandonan  Castle,  and  approachable  only 
through  narrow  glens  and  passes,  amidst  vast 
mountain  screens,  beyond  which  lie  miles  of 
green  pasture,  wood,  and  wilderness.  By 
feats  of  war,  or  strokes  of  policy,  and  by  in- 
termarriages, the  chiefs  of  Kintail  waxed 
great  and  powerful.  The  sunny  brae  lands 
of  Ross,  the  well-cultivated  church-lands  of 
Chanonry,  the  barony  of  Pluscarden,  in  the 
fertile  lait/h  of  Moray,  even  the  remote  island 
of  Lewis,  a  flat,  treeless  expanse  of  bog  and 


turf,  but  surrounded  by  the  prolific  sea  as 
with  a  belt  of  gold,  all  these  were  added  to 
the  Caberfae  possessions.  There  were  desper- 
ate battles  with  the  Macdonalds,  the  Munros, 
and  the  Macleods,  frequent  raids  and  irrup- 
tions, with  letters  of  fire  and  sword  (which 
meant  power  from  the  crown  to  slaughter 
and  exterminate)  ;  but  in  the  end  the  Mae- 
kenzies seem  always  to  have  been  successful, 
and  to  have  sat  securely  in  their  "  pride  of 
place." 

The  last  Baron  of  Kintail,  Francis  Lord 
Seaforth,  was,  as  Sir  "Walter  Scott  has  said, 
"  a  nobleman  of  extraordinary  talents,  who 
must  have  made  for  himself  a  lasting  repu- 
tation, had  not  his  political  exertions  been 
checked  by  painful  natural  infirmities." 
Though  deaf  from  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
though  laboring  also  under  a  partial  impedi- 
ment of  speech,  he  held  high  and  important 
appointments,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
intellectual  activity  and  attainments.  He 
represented  Ross-shire  in  Parliament,  and 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  ;  he  raised 
and  commanded  a  regiment ;  he  was  for  up- 
wards of  five  years  Governor  of  Barbadoes  ; 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  questions  of 
art  and  science,  especially  natural  history, 
and  he  kept  up  an  extensive  correspondence. 
His  case  seems  to  contradict  the  opinion  held 
by  Kitto  and  others,  that  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  the  cheerful 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  blind 
have  the  advantage  of  the  deaf.  The  loss  of 
the  ear,  that  "  vestibule  of  the  soul,"  was  to 
him  compensated  by  gifts  and  endowments 
rarely  united  in  the  same  individual.  One 
instance  of  the  chiefs  liberality  and  love  of 
art  may  be  mentioned.  In  1796,  he  advanced 
a  sum  of  £1,000  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to 
relieve  him  from  pecuniary  difficulties.  Law- 
rence was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven. 
His  career  from  a  boy  upwards  was  one  of 
brilliant  success,  but  he  was  careless  and  gen- 
erous as  to  money  matters,  and  some  specula- 
tions by  his  father  embarrassed  and  distressed 
the  young  artist.  In  his  trouble  he  applied 
to  the  chief  of  Kintail.  "  Will  you,"  he 
said,  in  that  theatrical  style  common  to  Law- 
rence, "  Will  you  be  the  Antonio  to  a  Bassa- 
nio  ?  "  He  promised  to  repay  the  £1,000  in 
four  years,  but  the  money  was  given  on  terms 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings,  and  com- 
plimentary to  the  talents  of  the  artist, — he 
was  to  repay  it  with  his  pencil,  and  the  chief 
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eat  to  him  for  his  portrait.  Lord  Seaforth 
also  commissioned  from  West  one  of  those 
immense  sheets  of  canvas  on  which  the  old 
academician  delighted  to  work  in  his  latter 
years.  The  suhject  of  the  picture  was  the 
traditionary  story  of  the  royal  hunting  in 
which  King  Alexander  the  Third  was  saved 
from  the  assault  of  a  fierce  stag,  by  Colin  Fitz- 
gerald,— a  wandering  knight  unknown  to  au- 
thentic history.  West  considered  it  one  of 
his  best  productions,  charged  £800  for  it, 
and  was  willing  some  years  afterwards,  with 
a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  his  works,  to  pur- 
chase back  the  picture  at  its  original  cost. 

In  one  instance  Lord  Seaforth  did  not 
evince  artistic  taste.  He  dismantled  Brahan 
Castle,  removing  its  castellated  features,  and 
completely  modernizing  its  general  appear- 
ance. The  house,  with  its  large  modern  ad- 
ditions, is  a  tall,  massive  pile  of  building,  the 
older  pai'tion  covered  to  the  roof  with  ivy. 
It  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  a  bank  mid- 
way between  the  river  Conon  and  a  range  of 
picturesque  rocks.  This  bank  extends  for 
miles,  sloping  in  successive  terraces,  all  richly 
wooded  or  cultivated,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  that  terminates  with  the 
Moray  Firth.  The  place  abounds  in  exqui- 
site walks,  wooded  dells,  and  hollows.  One 
spacious  promenade  extends  on  high  under 
the  gray  rocky  cliffs,  and  another  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  where  the  river  Conon 
sweeps  past  in  a  broad  stream,  shaded  by 
rows  of  old  trees  and  evergreens.  "It  is  a 
wild  and  grand  place,"  says  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, "and  we  were  particularly  delighted 
with  the  rock  and  river  walks."  In  front  of 
the  castle,  one  day  in  August,  1725,  was  wit- 
nessed a  melancholy  procession.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  Disarming  Act,  General  Wade 
repaired  t;)  Brahan,  with  a  detachment  of 
two  hundred  of  the  regular  troops,  in  order 
to  receive  the  arms  and  submission  of  certain 
of  the  Jacobite  chiefs.  "  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed," he  says,  "  the  several  clans  and 
tribes  assembled  in  the  adjacent  villages,  and 
marched  in  good  order  through  the  great  ave- 
nue that  leads  to  the  castle ;  and  one  after 
another  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  court- 
yard, in  great  quiet  and  decency,  amounting 
to  seven  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  solem- 
nity with  which  this  was  performed  had  un- 
doubtedly a  great  influence  over  the  rest  of 
the  Highland  clans."  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  submission  was  in  a  great  meas- 


ure delusive  ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  bitter 
pill  for  these  haughty  chiefs  to  swallow. 
The  solemn  march  and  surrender  of  the  cher- 
ished weapons  were  humiliation  enough,  but 
worse  than  all  was  the  presence  of  the  two 
hundred  Hanoverian  soldiers.  "  Lord  Percy 
sees  me  fall." 

Every  old  Highland  family  has  its  store  of 
traditionary  and  romantic  beliefs.  Centuries 
ago  a  seer  of  the  Clan  Mackenzie,  known  as 
Kenneth  Oag,  predicted  that  when  there 
should  be  a  deaf  Caberfae,  the  gift-land  of 
the  estate  would  be  sold,  and  the  male  line 
become  extinct.  The  prophecy  was  well 
known  in  the  north,  and  it  was  not,  like 
many  similar  vaticinations,  made  after  the 
event.  At  least  three  unimpeachable  Sasse- 
nach witnesses.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  Mr.  Morritt,  of  Rokeby,  had 
all  heard  the  prediction  when  Lord  Seaforth 
had  two  sons  alive  both  in  good  health.  The 
tenantry  and  clansmen  were,  of  course,  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  prophecy, 
and  when  their  chief  proposed  to  sell  part  of 
Kintail,  they  offered  to  buy  in  the  land  for 
him,  that  it  might  not  pass  from  the  family. 
One  son  was  then  living,  and  there  was  no 
immediate  prospect  of  the  succession  expir- 
ing ;  but,  in  deference  to  the  clannish  preju- 
dice or  affection,  the  sale  of  any  portion  of 
estate  w^as  deferred  for  about  two  years. 
The  blovr  at  last  came.  Lord  Seaforth  was 
involved  in  West  India  plantations  which 
were  mismanaged,  and  he  was  forced  to  dis- 
pose of  part  of  the  "  gift-land."  About  the 
same  time,  the  last  of  his  four  sons,  a  young 
man  of  talents  and  eloquence,  and  then  rep- 
resenting his  native  county  in  Parliament, 
died  suddenly,  and  thus  the  prophecy  of  Ken- 
neth Oag  was  fulfilled  : — 

*'  Of  the  line  of  Fitzgerald  remained  not  a  male 
To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief  of  Kin- 
tail." 

Lord  Seaforth  himself  died  a  few  months 
afterwards,  in  January,  1815,  and  the  estates, 
with  all  their  honors  and  duties  and  embar- 
rassments, devolved  on  his  eldest  daughter, 
then  a  young  widowed  lady  : — 

"  And  thou,  gentle  dame,  who  must  bear,  to  thy 

grief, 
For  thy  clin  and  thy  country,  the  cares   of  a 

chief, 
Whom  brief  rolling  moons,  m  six  changes,  have 

left 
Of  tby.husband  and  father  and  brethren  bereft  ; 
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To  thine  ear  of  affection  how  sad  is  the  hail 
That  sahites  thee  the  heir  of  the  liae  of  Kin- 
tail."  * 

The  lady,  however,  had,  as  Scott  admitted, 
"  the  spirit  of  a  chieftaincss  in  every  drop  of 
her  blood."  When,  in  1805,  she  returned 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  young  and  happy 
vrife  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  her  beauty,  her 
varied  accomplishments,  and  fascinating  con- 
versation, rendered  her  society  greatly  court- 
ed. The  world  of  fashion  was  thrown  open 
to  her.  The  young  wife,  however,  was  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  the  society  of  that  time. 
"  I  know,"  she  wrote,  half  demurely  but  all 
earnestly,  '•  how  much  depends  on  my  jBrst 
outset  as  a  married  woman."  She  did  not, 
however,  consider  it  incompatible  with  her 
matronly  gravity  and  prudence  to  visit  the 
opera ;  and  though  smitten  in  conscience  at 
first  by  the  character  of  some  of  the  dances 
and  dresses,  she  was  charmed  with  the  sin"-- 
ing  of  Mrs.  Billington,  and  could  have  lis- 
tened, she  said,  for  days  to  her  heavenly 
voice.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  a  Whig.  Dur- 
ing the  short  administration  of  "  All  the 
Talents,"  he  contested  the  representation  of 
Westminster,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
was  successful.  "  We  carried  the  election 
hollow  as  to  myself,"  he  writes,  "  and  al- 
though they  tagged  Shei'idan  to  me,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  that  also ;  but  I  believe  ministers 
are  convinced  that  his  interest  alone  would 
never  have  brought  him  in."  Among  the 
acquaintances  of  Sir  Samuel  was  the  Princess 
of  Wal(« — the  unfortunate  Caroline.  Lady 
Hood  writes  to  her  mother  : — 


*  Mar3'-Elizabctb-Frederica  Mackenzie  was  born 
at  Tan-atlalc,  Iloss-shiro,  JIarch  27,  1783.  She 
married  at  13a;badocs,  November  (i,  1804,  Sir  Sam- 
uel Ilocd,  afterwards  K.B.,  and  Vice-Admiral  of 
the  T/hite.  Sir  Samuel  died  at  Madras,  December 
24,  1811.  Lady  Hood  then  returned  to  England, 
and  took  possession  of  the  family  estates,  which  had 
devolved  to  her  by  the  death  of  her  father  without 
male  issuj,  January  11,  1815.  She  married  again, 
May  21,  1817,  J.  A.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Glusserton, 
who  assumed  the  name  cf  Mackenzie,  was  returned 
M.P.  for  lloss-shirc,  held  office  under  Earl  Grey, 
and  was  successively  Governor  of  Ceylon,  and  Lord 
High  Commis3ioner  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  died 
September  24,  1843.  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie  died 
at  J3ralian  Castle,  November  28,  18C2.  and  was  in- 
terred iii  tlio  family  vault  at  Fortrose  or  Chauonry. 
Her  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  witnessed 
in  the  North,  several  thousands  of  persons  being 
present  on  foot,  and  the  number  of  vehicles  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  deceased  lady  is  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son,  Keith-William  Stewart-Macken- 
zie of  Soaiorth. 


"  WiMPOLE  Street,  Oct.  15,  1805. 
"  I  am  at  this  moment  returned  from  at- 
tending the  princess  to  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre. She  was  very  gracious  and  -pleasant 
indeed.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  of 
the  party.  She  did  me  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing ftie  to  him,  which  was  a  great  favor, 
you  know,  and  promoted  conversation.  When 
we  attended  her  to  her  carriage,  she  shook 
hands,  and  desired  to  see  us  as  soon  as  we 
returned,  when  she  intends  to  visit  us  in  our 
new  house.  She  desired  us  to  dine  with  her 
the  day  after  in  a  quiet  way.  We  did  so, 
nobody  but  ourselves,  and  very  pleasant  it 
was.  She  did  not  dismiss  us  till  after  mid- 
night, and  I  had  the  honor  of  winning  six 
shillings  from  her  royal  highness." 

The  coarser  features  of  the  princess's  char- 
acter had  not  then  become  prominent,  or  we 
should  have  had  them  noticed  by  an  observer 
at  once  acute  and  delicate. 

A  favorite  correspondent  at  this  time  was 
the  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  afterwards  Duch- 
ess-Countess of  Sutherland.  She  was  countess 
in  her  own  right, — the  nineteenth  head  of 
the  family  possessing  the  earldom.  Iler  man- 
ners, as  Byron  remarked,  were  truly  prirt- 
cessly.  She  had  travelled  far  and  seen  much, 
and  had  a  taste  for  music  and  art.  Iler  let- 
ters arc  generally  short  sensible  notes,  more 
hurried  and  careless,  perhaps,  because  the 
writer  could  always  command  franks.  Here 
is  an  extract : — 

*'  The  balls  are  to  rac  excessively  tiresome  ; 
indeed  I  have  never  been  able  to  bear  the  bore 
of  them  since  I  left  off  dancing  years  ago ; 
and  I  think  the  best  part  of  London  is  late 
in  the  year,  in  a  smaller  sort  of  societ}',  which 
one  sometimes  finds  when  there  are  fewer 
people.  I  have  been  to-night  at  Vauxhall, 
which  is  the  prettiest  thing  possible  to  see 
once  or  twice.  .  .  .  This  beautiful  moonlio-ht 
night  turns  everybody's  head,  and  makes  them 
romantic.  I  regret  much  bein^  so  far  from 
Tunbridge,  and  not  having  a  husband  belong- 
ing to  the  Barouche  Club,  and  not  being  able 
to  see  Penshurst  along  with  you.  VValtcr 
Scott  must  have  been  highly  pleased  with 
seeing  it  in  such  good  company.  Lord  Staf- 
ford says  he  hopes  it  will  set  him  to  write 
something  of  a  more  southern  nature  than 
what  he  proposed  to  do  of  our  northern  clans 
and  their  squabbles,  which  sometimes  be- 
come a  little  tiresome  to  the  English  ear.  I 
like  the  Border  stories,  I  own,  better  than  the 
very  Highland  ones  of  Macleans  and  Macdon- 
alds,  which  never  gj  bayoad  their  own  hills, 
and  1  like  the  hills  themselves  better  than  the 
traditions  of  a  Maclean  kicking  a  Macdonald 
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down  one  of  them,  or  vice  versa.  I  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  eay,  that  when  you  come 
to  stories  of  the  Thanes  of  Ross,  Sutherland, 
etc.,  thoy  are  not  really  interesting  ;  but  it  is 
the  endless  traditions  of  the  Western  High- 
lands to  which  I  object  in  detail.  However, 
Walter  Scott  throws  so  great  a  charm  over 
what  he  writes,  that  he  may  take  any  sub- 
ject he  pleases." 

This  was  abundantly  verified  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles."  In 
the  latter  the  poet  showed  how  well  and  pow- 
erfully he  could  deal  with  the  scenery  and 
traditions  of  the  West  Highlands.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  in  both  of  these  great  metrical 
romances  Scott  added  the  attraction  arising 
from  popular  historical  names  and  events, 
from  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  gay 
and  chivalrous  James  the  Fourth,  and  from 
Robert  Bruce  and  Bannockburn.  Such  char- 
acters irradiated,  as  it  were,  local  incidents 
and  descriptions,  imparting  to  the  whole  a 
national  interest  and  importance. 

Regarding  a  conspicuous  character  in  the 
West  Highlands,  the  supposed  original  of 
Scott's  chieftain,  Fergus  Maclvor,  Lady  Lou- 
isa Stuart  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  told 
her,  she  says,  by  Lord  Montagu,  and  which, 
in  a  comedy,  would  certainly  be  called 
outri : — 


"  Macdoncll  of  Glenj 


came 


with 


^arry 

freat  staring  lad  of  fourteen  to  enter  him  at 
Iton.  The  poor  boy,  almost  of  a  man's  size, 
being  lamentably  deficient  in  grammar  and 
prosody,  and  pronouncing  Latin  a  fEcossaise, 
was  placed  in  the  third  form  with  children  of 
ten  years  old.  Meanwhile,  the  father  desired 
to  speak  with  Dr.  Keate  himself,  and  the 
doctor  left  his  dinner  to  receive  the  laird's 
commands.  These  were  to  observe  a  point 
of  great  importance ;  namely,  that  his  son 
should  be  entered  in  the  books  Macdoncll,  and 
not  Macdonald.  'Sir,'  said  he,  '  Macdoncll 
was  the  true  ancient  name  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  had  always  been  Macdoncll  till 
the  invasion  of  the  Romans ;  then  they  cor- 
rupted it  into  Macdonaldus,  but  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  termination.' 
The  little  doctor  did  nothing  but  bow  and 
absent  to  the  formidable  chieftain ;  but  in 
reptj.ting  it,  he  saici,  '  I  could  have  told  him, 
if  I  durst,  that  Macdonellus  was  much  better 
Latin  than  Macdonaldus,  and  thus  have  ex- 
culpated the  Romans  altogether.'  " 

Glengarry,  like  Don  Quixote,  was  born  at 
least  a  century  and  a  half  too  late. 


Sir  Samuel  Hood  had  gone  to  the  East 
Indies  as  the  naval  commander-in-chief.  Ex- 
traordinary attentions  were  paid  to  Lady 
Hood  by  the  native  princes,  and  some  of  her 
progresses  through  India  were  marked  by  a 
sort  of  regal  splendor.  In  1H12,  she  made  a 
journey  in  her  palanquin  from  Madras  to 
Seringpatura  and  Mysore,  and  traditions  of 
her  beauty,  her  high  spirit,  and  love  of  field- 
sports,  still  linger  among  the  people.  Of 
these  progresses  Lady  Hood  kept  journals, 
but  their  interest  has  been  superseded  by  the 
accounts  of  later  travellers,  and  by  the  vast 
changes  in  India. 

While  the  great  lady  from  the  West  was 
thus  gratifying  her  enlightened  curiosity,  and 
receiving  homage  in  India,  her  friends  at 
home  were  assiduous  in  acquainting  her  with 
English  occurrences  and  gossip.  Lady  Anne 
Barnard,  authoress  of  the  fine  Scottish  bal- 
lad, "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  was  one  of  those 
friendly  and  accomplished  correspondents 
whose  genial  epistles  were  welcomed  at  Ma- 
dras. She  was  of  the  family  of  the  Lindsays, 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras ;  and 
having  removed  to  England,  where  her  sis- 
ters. Lady  Fordyce  and  Lady  Hardwicke, 
were  settled,  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Barnard,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Lim- 
erick, who  was  some  time  secretary  to  Lord 
Macartney  at  the  Cape.  Lady  Anne  was 
now  a  widow, — her  husband  died  in  1807 ; 
she  was  lively,  good-humored,  and  observant, 
noted  for  her  active  kindness,  and  delighting 
the  higher  circles  in  which  she  move^  by  her 
conversational  talents  and  gayety,  which  the 
weight  of  seventy  years  scarcely  diminished. 
The  fact  of  her  authorship,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  popularity  of  her  song,  she  con- 
cealed till  she  was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
when  she  avowed  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  When  Lady  Hood  was  at  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  India, 
Lady  Anne  sent  her  an  afiectionate  fare- 
well : — 

*'  When  far  away,  remember  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  for  you,  command  me 
freely  ;  your  order  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  and  that  will  be  something  gained. 
Pray  do  not  exceed  your  three  years.  Sir 
Samuel  knows  well  that  the  full  extent  of 
human  good-humor  is  but  three  years.  After 
a  great  man  has  been  anywhere,  those  who 
were  rejoiced  to  have  him,  and  who  looked 
on  him  as  a  godsend,  long  to  see  him  back, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  efiect  more  points 
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with  his  successor ;  and  if  he  does  not  go 
quite  so  soon  as  they  calculated  on,  they  be- 
come provoked  with  him." 

There  is  something  of  native  shrewdness, 
as  well  as  courtly  experience,  in  this  estimate 
of  human  nature.  Lady  Anne,  like  most  of 
the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  dabbled  a 
little  in  politics,  and  she  predicted  truly 
(Feb.  4,  1812)  that  when  the  restrictions  on 
the  prince  regent  were  removed,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  change  in  the  ministry : — 

'*  The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  are 
met  to  wrangle,  and  look  forward  with  hope 
and  fear  to  the  momentous  day,  the  18th  of 
February,  when  the  prince  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  go-cart  to  walk  alone.  What  he  is  to 
do  no  one  knows,  and  I  fully  believe  he  him- 
self does  not  know  ;  for  he  is  not  in  a  state 
of  body  or  mind  fitted  to  make  decisions.  I 
should  think,  as  the  H.  family  who  live  al- 
most exclusively  with  him,  and  have  alone 
the  opportunity  of  recommending  or  suggest- 
ing, are  with  the  present  administration, 
that  he  will  continue  them  all  in,  a  very  few 
excepted." 

A  more  general  letter  of  gossip  may  be 
quoted  : — 

"  Beaufort,  Bath,  Nov.  12, 1813. 
"  Last  winter  London  was  supposed  to  be 
later  in  its  hours,  and  more  expensive  in  all 
its  ways,  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  before. 
The  parties  and  bails  began  late  ;  they  went 
on  unremittingly  when  they  did  begin  ;  and 
it  is  the  fashion  now  to  have  a  sideboard 
covered  with  all  manner  of  ices,  fruits,  wines, 
cakes,  and  even  cold  meat.  This,  I  should 
have  imagined,  would  have  made  them  less 
frequent,  but  no  such  thing.  The  regent,  in 
spite  of  his  greatness,  goes  about  wherever 
he  is  asked;  and  the  quantity  of  royal  dukes  is 
voluminous.  It  has  been  supposed,  in  the 
course  of  this  last  year,  that  a  certain  royal 
heart  is  not  quite  so  much  devoted  as  it  has  been 
to  a  handsome  marchioness  ;  but  as  we  see  no 
new  person  on  the  ground  sharing  the  atten- 
^  tions,  we  can  only  conjecture  about  this  ;  all 
the  charms  there  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish. The  Princess  Charlotte  is  a  lively  good- 
looking  girl,  and  seems  to  long  much  for  an 
establisliment  of  her  own,  but  that,  I  hear,  is 
not  likely  to  be  granted  to  her  yet.  ...  I 
was  at  one  ball  he  (the  regent)  gave  at  Carl- 
ton House — the  most  splendid  thing  that 
could  be  seen.  I  went  in  the  full  glory  of 
finery,  and  looked  like  nothing  but  a  mad  old 
ostrich  !  However  the  fashion  of  the  times 
must  answer  for  this,  not  me.  The  regent 
having  appointed  my  cousin.  Colonel  Barnard, 
to  be  his  aide-de-camp,  and  done  me  the 
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honor  of  letting  me  know  that  my  strong 
recommendation  had  much  aided  the  colonel's 
own  meritorious  services,  I  went  to  say 
'  Thank  you,'  in  all  the  jewels  that  my  friends 
choa«  to  bedizen  me  with,  together  with 
twenty-two  high,  white  ostrich  featl>ers,  and 
a  white  satin  gown,  all  embroidered  with  sil- 
ver !  In  short,  I  was  most  splendid,  and,  of 
course,  very  well  received.  The  whole  of  the 
female  part  of  the  company  were  loaded  with 
feathers  and  jewels.  Oh,  how  sleepy  and 
tired  I  was  !  .  .  . 

"You  naturally  say,  'Where  are  you?* 
At  the  house  of  Sir  James  Burges,  to  whom 
my  sieter  Margaret  was  married  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  It  was  late  in  life  for  her  to 
change  her  state,  but  as  she  had  known  him 
for  forty  years  he  could  not  be  called  a  new 
acquaintance  ;  and  as  she  is  fond  of  a  largo 
and  jolly  society  of  young  people,  he  has  made 
her  at  once  mother  to  seven  good-humored 
men  and  women,  who  are  all  satisfied  with  ^ 
her,  and  with  whom  she  is  happy.  Since  her 
marriage,  a  dozen  of  old  couples  have  led  off 
in  the  hymeneal  dance,  which  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  at  present ;  but  not  for  chickens — for 
the  old  hens  and  game-cocks.  Witness  the 
old  Marchioness  of  Clanricarde  and  Sir  Jo- 
seph Yorke,  Lady  Sligo  and  Sir  William 
Scott,  etc.  .  .  . 

'•'  It  is  said  there  is  to  be  no  opera  this  sea- 
son ;  so  much  the  better  ;  the  fine  ladies  will 
have  money  in  their  pockets.  Waltzing, 
which  was  begun  to  be  in  fashion  when  you 
left  us,  gains  ground.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
a  dance  fatal  to  the  interests  of  husbands,  but 
there  have  not  been  any  divorces  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  that  I  have  heard  of.  ...  I 
will  now  close,  for  I  hear  the  word  dinner. 
This  is  a  letter  of  chatter,  but  not  the  worse 
for  that  to  a  friend  far  away.  God  bless  you, 
you  pretty  good  creature  ! — Yours, 

*'  Anne  Barnard." 

A  letter  from  Miss  Berry,  the  eldest  of  the 
dual  sisterhood  at  Little  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
the  friend  of  Horace  Walpole,  has  the  pleas- 
ant flavor  of  antiquated  literary  gossip : — 

"Grove,  Bath,  ZOth  Dec.  1811. 
"  Of  chit-chat,  Miss  Long's  immediate  mar- 
riage with  young  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  is  the 
great  subject.  A  friend  of  mine,  connected 
with  Rundell's  house,  writes  me  :  '  Her  dia- 
monds, which  they  are  preparing,  are  much 
more  splendid  and  magnificent  than  ever  were 
furnished  to  a  subject.'  To  what  a  height 
are  the  Wellesleys  rearing  their  heads,  and 
decollation  is  out  of  fashion  now-a-days  !  .  .  . 
In  Herefordshire  I  passed  three  weeks,  at 
the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  with  Mrs. 
Apreece,  and  as  you  know  her,  you  can  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  three  weeks  in  her 
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society.  The  following  linos  were  sent  me 
from  town,  but  I  have  not  a  guess  at  their 
author.  Ic  uiny  be  as  well  Sir  Harry  Engle- 
field  himself  as  any  other  wit,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sneer  at  his  Catholicism.  I  hope  ^pur 
ladyship  may  he  pieased  with  them.  I  think 
they  are  good,  especially  the  first  stanza, 
which  seems  to  me  quite  happy  ;  but  after 
this  estimate  of  their  merit,  it  would  not  do 
for  me  to  be  in  the  same  page,  and  I  shall 
therefore  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 


"  *  Have. you  seen  the  firacd  Bas-bleu, 
The  gentle  darae,  Apreece, 
Who  at  a  glance  shot  through  and  through 
Ihe  Scots  lleview, 
And  changed  its  swans  to  geese  ? 
Playfair  forgot  his  mathematics. 
Astronomy  and  hydrostatics  ; 
And  in  her  presence  ofceu  swore 
He  knew  not  two  and  two  made  four  ! 

"  *  To  the  Institution  then  she  came. 
And  set  her  cap  at  little  Davy  ; 

He  in  an  instant  caught  the  flame. 
Before  Sir  Harry  said  an  ^ve  ; 

Then,  quick  as  turmeric  or  litmus  paper 

An  acid  takes,  be^un  to  vapor  ; 

And,  f.ist  as  sparks  of  fire  and  tinder, 

Was  burned,  poor  fellow,  to  a  cinder.' 

*'  I  am  anxious  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival 
in  India,  and  I  shall  long  to  know  how  you 
like  that  country,  so  difi'erent  from  Europe  in 
many  respects,  and  in  few  for  the  better. 
Ladies  arc  in  high  estimation  there,  but  your 
ladyship,  who  was  the  admiration  of  Lon- 
don, will  little  value  attentions  at  Madras  or 
Bombay.  You  will,  however,  prize  the  con- 
versation of  such  men  as  my  friends.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty.  ■  IIow 
I  wish  the  latter  had  deferred  his  conquest 
of  Batavia  till  ^ your  admiral  might  have 
shared  in  the  spoils  !  The  former,  I  fear  for 
your  sake,  and  rejoice  for  my  own,  is  soon 
returning  home.  Of  myself  I  will  only  say 
(and  that  because  I  flatter  myself  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  your  ladyship),  that  I  am  really 
quite  well,  a'nd  had  'l  not,  as  I  fortunately 
have,  the  feeling  of  health,  I  should  soon  be 
talked  into  it,  so  daily  am  I  complimented 
on  my  good  looks.  I  pray  Heaven  your 
ladyships  may  continue,  and  that  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  return  in  spirits, 
health,  and  riches  to  your  friends  and  coun- 
try. I  need  not  add  "how  much  this  would 
delight  your  obliged  and  faithful     M.  B." 

This  rumored  alliance  of  Davy  with  the 
rich  widow  (which  actually  took  place  next 
year  when  the  philosopher  was  also  knighted) 
seems  to  have  astonished  the  world  of  fashion 
and  art.  Mrs.  Apreece  was  believed  to  be  too 
ambitious  and  artificial  to  marry  for  mind 
only.     She  did  not  mean,  it  was  said,  to  make 
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so  unequal  a  match,  till  her  long  flirtations 
accustomed  her  to  it.  Sydney  Smith  called 
it  a  new  chemical  salt — Davite  of  Apreece — 
though  he  admitted  that  this  was  a  bad  joke, 
The  courtship  is  humorously  alluded  to  in 
another  excellent  letter,  which  we  must  quote. 
Lady  Hood  had  transmitted  a  farewell  note 
and  the  present  of  a  book — "  Memoires  de  la 
Reine  Marguerite  " — to  her  friend  Mr.  Mor- 
rit,  of  llokeby,  who  replied  by  a  long  and  af- 
fecticmate  letter,  containing  some  amusing 
details,  criticism,  and  information,  tinged 
with  a  cynical  spirit  of  coloring  worthy  of 
Matthew  Bramble  : — 


"  (1811) — I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  in 
India  a  great  deal  to  amuse,  and  a  good  deal 
to  interest,  a  mind  so  active  and  so  cultivated 
as  yours  ;  and  should  you  ever  feel  disposed 
to  communicate  the  result  of  your  Asiatic  re- 
searches to  two  immovable  Europeans,  whose 
annual  migrations  from  Yorkshir"  to  London 
constitute  the  whole  of  their  travels,  pray  be- 
stow it  on  one  of  us,  and  you  shall  hear  in 
return  that  we  live  and  are  grateful.  A  recueil 
of  Indian  ghost  stories  is  a  desideratum  in 
Western  literature,  though,  as  Indian  souls 
migrate  from  one  living  being  to  anothQ|J, 
they  have  not  time  to  make  visits  to  their 
friends  like  the  spirits  of  departed  Gaels.  I 
rely  on  your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  seers  for 
settling  this  disputable  point.  .  .  . 

"London  just   now  is  overwhelmed  with 
politics,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  amuse  you 
as  little  as  they  have  done  me.     When  there 
is  time  for  tittle-tattle,  I  think  the  most  gen- 
eral subject  is  the  announced  and  approach- 
ing union   of  Mr.  Davy  and  Mrs.  Apreece 
an  event  which  I  contemplate  as  the  triumph 
of  English  philosophical  courtship  over  the 
cautious  advances  of  the  Edinburgh  Profes- 
sors.    Poor  Playfair  will  be  in  despair  when 
he  finds  that  the  heart  which  he  failed  to  con- 
quer was  not  impregnable  :  but  what  can  re- 
sist giilvanic  batteries  and    thp   persuasive 
powers  of  oxygen  gas?     Such  are  the  most 
prominent  philosophical  transactions  of  the 
year  of  grace  1812.     Gell  is  gone  on  a  mission 
from  the  Dilettanti  Society  to   Asia  Minor 
with  two  good  draughtsmen,  and  we  expect 
much  fruit   from    his  labors.     lie  was   last 
heard  of  from  Malta,  whence  he  sailed  for 
Smyrna.     There  are   ruins  innumerable  on 
the  south  coast  and  in  the  north-east  prov- 
inces of  Asia  which  are  very  little  known, 
and  of  all  these  we  are  to  have  facsimiles  in 
views,  architectural  drawings,  maps,  plans, 
etc.     What  an  antiquarian  paradise  in  pros- 
pect for  the  elect !     Walter  Scott  has  again 
sounded  the  trumpet,  and  announced  another 
poem,  which  is  to  come  out  next  year.    In  the 
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mean  time  the  booksellers  here  tell  rae  he  has 
sold  his  unborn  progeny  ibr  £3,000,  of  which 
£1,500  is  to  be  paid  in  May  next,  and  the 
other  half  whenever  he  publishes.  He  is  not 
doomed,  at  least,  to  meditate  a  thankless  Muse, 
and  I  most  sincerely  hope  his  fame  will  keep 
pace  with  his  profit.  He  has  bought  a  farm 
at  Abbatsford,  near  Melrose,  is  building  a 
cottage,  and  sowing  acorns  ;  and  he  tells  me 
he  never  was  so  happy  in  his  life  as  in  having 
a  place  of  his  own  to  create.  In  this  Cale- 
donian Eden  he  labors  all  day  with  his  own 
hands,  though  since  the  Fall  he  and  his  wife 
will  not  find  many  luxuriant  branches  to 
prune  in  Ettrick  Forest.  I  sent  him  a  bushel 
of  Yorkshire  acorns,  which,  except  docks  and 
thistles,  are,  I  believe,  likely  to  be  in  three 
years  the  largest  vegetables  upon  the  domain. 
The  new  poem  is  to  pay  for  all  these  luxuries ; 
and  should  it  be  ranked  with  the  three  he  has 
already  published,  he  will  have  a  good  right 
to  enjoy  them. 

"  Mrs.  Morrit  has  been  at  a  most  amusing 
scene  at  Mrs.  Stanhope's,  where  a  large  party 
invited  to  a  dance  wore  promised  amusement 
from  a  very  fashionable  set  of  waltzers,  who 
came  uninvited  to  perform,  shut  themselves 
up  in  Mrs.  S.'s  dressing-room,  and  continued 
dancing  by  themselves  to  the  only  music 
there  was  provided,  and  left  the  darne  of  the 
mansion  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  amuse 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 
If  this  had  happened  in  St.  Giles's,  it  would 
have  been  thought  ill-breeding.  I  hope  these 
European  graces  have  not  yet  crossed  the  Pa- 
cific. Here  we  arc  likely  to  improve  more  and 
Lord  B.  has  j.2St  announced  his  mar- 


more. 


riage  with  the  fair  daughter  of  a  washerwoman 
in  Mount  Street,  whose  cruelty,  I  believe,  by 
no  means  compelled  his  lordship  to  this  very 
decisive  measure.  The  Marquis  of  W . ,  seized 
with  a  noble  emulation,  has  proposed,  it  is 
said,  to  the  sister  of  the  new  peeress,  who  is 
of  an  equally  kind  and  liberal  disposition. 
How  the  ghost  of  Catherine  Swinford  must 
rejoice  in  this  second  contamination  of  the 
blood  of  Plantagenet.  Surely  this  is  the  comble 
in  the  history  o^  mesalliances.  .  .  . 

"  All  the  world  here  are  emcrveiUe's  with 
anew  poem  of  Ljrd  Byron's  :  the  fashionable 
world  because  he  is  a  lord,  and  the  Blue- 
stocking world  because  he  is  a  poet.  It  is 
called*  the  'Pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold,' 
and  combines  a  description  of  a  young  noble- 
man, evidently  drawn  for  himself,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  tour  through  Spain  and 
Greece,  which  he  says  is  to  be  continued.  It 
is  written  in  Spenser's  stanza,  and  with  great 
spirit  and  force  of  poetry.  Of  his  hero's 
character  he  lets  you  know  that  he  is  a  rake, 
a  misanthrope,  a  cynic,  and  an  unbeliever ; 
of  his  tour,  that  he  saw  all  descriptions  of 
people  and  scenery  without  ever  being  made 


happy  by  either.  The  finest  stanzas  in  the 
book  inculcate  the  comfortable  doctrine  of  the 
non-existence  of  a  future  state.  He  celebrates 
a  lady  under  the  name  of  Florence,  who  I 
understood  to  be  no  other  than-  Mrs.  Spencer 
Smith,  and  bewails  the  loss  of  another  by  the 
name  of  Thyrza,  who,  he  says  with  great  jus- 
tice, had  done  what  others  shrunk  from ,  be- 
cause she  certainly  was  introduced  by  him  in 
man's  clothes  to  several  of  his  unconscious 
friends  in  England  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Byron.  The  feminine  appellation  of  this 
amazon  is  not  known  to  fame.*  With  all 
this  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  beautiful 
strain  of  poetry  than  he  has  clothed  his  story 
with.  He  has  attacked  Lord  Elgin  wuth  fury 
for  dismantling  Athens,  and  nobody  feels 
much  for  Lord  E.;  but  how  he  contrives  to 
pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  with  impunity 
is  singular  enough,  as  lew  men  have  gone  so 
far  as  Lord  Byron  without  at  least  a  dozen 
challenges  and  half  a  dozen  actual  combats. 
Perhaps  the  reputation  he  labors  under  of  be- 
ing able  to  hit  a  half-crown  at  twelve  paces 
may  be  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  so 
creditable  to  the  forbearance  of  this  martial 
age.  His  old  opponents,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, are  retiring  from  the  field.  Brougl>- 
am  and  Horner  are  swallowed  up  in  politics, 
Sydney  Smith  battening  on  the  good  things 
of  Foston,  and  Jeffi'ey  himself  too  much  occu- 
pied with  Scotch  pleadings  to  anatomize  au- 
thors any  longer.  Poets  unborn  will  now 
come  forth  in  security,  and  unless  they  leave 
a  legacy  to  Lord  Byron  in  their  next  number, 
'  Cliilde  Harold  '  'will  escape  their  abuse, 
and  the  world  will  not  be  amused  with  a 
supplement  to  the  *  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers.'  ...  J.  B.  S.  Morritt." 

Of  court  gossip  we  have  abundance,  some 
of'  it  pungent  enough.  The  reputation  of 
George  the  Fourth  has  been  so  shattered  of 
late  years,  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  pour 
in  some  additional  small  shot : — 

"(1813.) — There  was  a  most  extraordinary 
dinner  given  at  Carlton  House,  of  which  every 
person  has  some  curious  story  to  tell.  The 
host,  that  he  might  distinguish  himself  on 
the  occasion,  began  by  drinking  two  large 
tumblers  of  a  liquor  stronger  than  brandy ; 
and  thus  prepared,  he  entered  on  a  conversa- 
tion, or  rather  such  a  torrent  of  abuse  of  in- 
dividuals, both  absent  and  present  (some  of 
whom  gave  him  quite  as  good  as  he  brought), 
that  at  last  his  daughter,  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  such  scenes,  burst  out  acrying  and 

*  Mr.  Morritt  is  correct  in  his  information  as  to 
"  Florence,"  but  "  Thyrza  "  was  an  imaginary  hero- 
ine. ■  There  was,  however,  some  foundation  for  the 
scandal  as  to  tho  nameless  amazon. — Sea  "  Moore's 
Life  of  Byron,"  under  date  of  1808. 
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ran  out  of  the  room.  The  two  Gr.'s,  he  said, 
were  d  — d  rogues  and  scoundrels  for  throw- 
ing him  into  the  hands  of  the  still  greater 
rogues  and  scoundrels  whom  he  now  had  to 
deal  with  ;  but  he  thanked  God  he  depended 
on  no  body  but  himself!  The  Princess  Char- 
lotte's politics  are  more  violent  than  ever  ; 
and  the  other  night  she  nearly  tumbled  out 
of  her  opera-box  in  her  great  zeal  to  kiss  her 
hand  to  Lord  Grey.  F.  P." 

"  (1813.) — You  will  see  that  the  Duchess 
of  Leeds  has  succeeded  Lady  de  ClifiFord,  who 
resigned,  they  say,  for  this  reason :  The 
princess  was  playing  at  vingt-un  at  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge's ;  she  was  asked  whether  she 
chose  a  card,  and  what  card ;  she  replied, 
*  She  was  happy  to  declare  she  had  no  predi- 
lections,'— the  famous  phrase  you  know,  in 
the  regent's  letter,  and  in  the  parody.*  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  called  her  saucy,  and 
told  her  he  should  get  a  rod.  '  Then  it  must 
be  for  yourself,'  she  said  ;  '  pray  look  at 
home.'  For  this  Lady  de  Clifford  lectured 
her,  and  they  quarrelled." 

Another  letter  says  the  princess  gave  Lady 
de  Clifford  a  box  on  the  ear !  The  writer 
states  that  the  regent  addressed  the  follow- 
ing distich  to  the  '  Statira  of  the  moment : ' — 

«•  Je  n'aime  pas  ces  grands  yeux  noirs. 
Qui  disent  fierement,  '  I  make  war.' 
Mais  j'aime  ces  yeux  languissants  et  bleu, 
Qui  disent  tout  doucement,  *  I  love  you.'  " 

A  courtship  and  marriage  in  the  royal 
family  may  serve  as  companion  pictures  : — 

*'  You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  great 
feats  which  his  Highness  of  Clarence  has 
achieved  aupres  des  dames.  First  he  proposed 
to  Miss  Long,  and  I  think  he  took  a  new  and 
singular  method  to  recommend  himself. 
Having  painted  to  her  imagination  all  the  fe- 
licity she  was  likely  to  enjoy  as  his  wife,  he 
finished  by  saying,  '  1  understand,  ma'am, 
you  have  ad — d  bad  temper;  now,  ma'am, 
that  would  be  an  objection  to  many  people, 
but  with  me  it  is  none  at  all — quite  the  con- 
trary. In  short,  ma'am,  it  shall  be  no  more 
trouble  to  you,  for  I  will  undertake  to  manage 
it  for  you.  Mrs.  Jordan,  ma'am,  had  the 
d — dest  temper,  but  I  managed  it  for  her  for 
twelve  years,  and  she  had  no  trouble  with  it 

*  In  the  letter  from  the  prince  regent  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  Feb.  13,  1813,  the  regent  is  made  to 
saj,  "I  have  no  predilections  to  indulge."  Moore, 
in  his  witty  parody,  repeats  the  phrase.— 

"  I  am  proud  to  declare  I  have  no  predilections." 

In  this  parody  Moore  has  a  very  happy  couplet,  in 
which  tli3  regent,  alluding  to  his  father,  says, — 

''  A  strait  waistcoat  on  him  and  restrictions  on  me, 
A  more  limited  monarchy  oould  not  well  be." 


at  all.'  In  spite  of  this  temptation,  the 
young  lady  resolutely  declined  his  proffered 
hand,  and  so  he  went  home  and  penned  an 
epistle  to  Miss  M. ;  there,  however,  he  met 
with  the  like  success,  and  it  is  said  he  after- 
wards tried  Miss  B.,  but  of  this  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. I  think  the  story  of  Miss  Long  not 
bad.  F.  B." 

"  (1818.) — Have  you  heard  that  at  the 
Homburg  Avedding  the  bridegroom  at  first  only 
nodded  assent  to  the  questions  which  were 
asked  him  ?  Being  desired  to  express  his  se- 
rene will  more  explicitly,  he  bellowed  out '  I 
villy,'  which  burst  disconcerted  the  poor 
archbishop  so  much,  that  in  his  turn,  when 
he  addressed  the  princess,  he  asked  her 
whether  she  would  take  this  woman  for  her 
wedded  husband,  at  which  her  royal  high- 
ness paused.  The  happy  couple  then  set  out 
for  Windsor,  and  proceeded  joyously  as  far  as 
Hammersmith,  when  the  bridegroom  was  so 
sick  with  ridins  in  a  close  carriaore  that  he 
got  out,  mounted  the  dicky,  though  it  was 
raining  torrents,  and  having  got  his  pipe 
(which  is  his  comfort  on  all  occasions)  pro- 
ceeded most  prosperously.  E.  C." 

Lady  Anne  Hamilton  adds  some  choice 
touches : — 

"  Prince  Home-bug  is  married.  All  the 
ministers  of  Europe  tried  to  get  him  into  a 
bath,  but  tried  in  vain.  After  an  hour's  con- 
sultation they  did  prevail  with  him  to  wash 
his  feet ;  but  to  wear,  buy,  or  possess  a  pair 
of  stockings  was  quite  beyond  their  art.  He 
said  it  was  very  well  for  us  to  wear  stockings 
to  encourage  our  manufactories,  but  he  had 
not  the  same  reason  ;  he  had  never  done  it, 
and  never  would'^;  his  boots  were  quite  enough 
for  him.  The  princess  says  she  loves  him  of 
all  things !  Love  is  blind,  and  is,  I  suppose, 
equally  deficient  of  all  other  senses."* 

The  advent  of  Lord  Byron  in  London  society 
was  an  event  of  supreme  interest  in  the  fash- 
ionable circles.  "I  hear  of  no  new  books 
worth  reading"  writes  the  marchioness  of 
Stafford,  "  except  Lord  Byron's  poem  ;  it  has 
made  a  great  sensation,  and  occasioned  much 
fuss  about  him  by  the  ladies,  at  ivhom  he  ap- 
pears to  laugh  in  his  sleeve.^'  A  true  and 
shrewd  remark.  Lady  Keith  (Johnion's 
Queeny)  says : — 

"  Lord  Byron  is  the  person  now  that  all  the 
ladies  are  setting  their  caps  at,  and  are  in 
anxious  hopes  of  a  nod  or  a  smile,  which  are 
not  easily  obtained  from  him,  and  therefore, 
I  suppose,  are  so  highly  valued.     I  never  see 

*  In  a  similar  strain  Mr.  W.  Fremantle  writes  to 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  See  the  Buckingham 
Memoirs. 
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him  speak  to  any  unmarried  lady  but  Miss 
M.,  who,  you  know,  is  quite  a  distinct  per- 
son." • 

An  accomplished  correspondent  writes, — 

'*  There  is  less  of  novelty  than  usual  in 
London  this  year.  Waltzing  is  quite  at  an 
end  ;  and  when  one  has  seen  and  talked  over 
Lord  Byron  and  the  new  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, one  has  nothing  to  do  but  the  regular 
routine.  Lord  Byron,  whose  very  beautiful 
poem  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  you,  is  just 
now  the  rage.  He  is  a  little,  sickly,  wan, 
cross,  lame  youth,  vrho  is,  however,  reckoned 
(and  not  without  reason)  handsome ;  by 
some,  indeed,  quite  killing.  He  bears  on  his 
face  all  the  expression  of  every  bad  quality 
belonging  to  Childe  Harold.  They  say  he  is 
very  agreeable,  very  lively,  very  wicked — 
in  short,  he  is  la  coqueluche  des  dame.'! ;  and 
(as  Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  told  mamma,  he  knew 
from  experience  to  be  too  true)  that  distinction 
of  being  their  favorite  a  most  transient  grati- 
fication." 

The  greatest  of  all  Byron's  contemporaries, 
Scott,  joined  in  this  chorus  of  admirers  and 
critics : — 

"  (1813.)— By  your  letter,  <rf  the  10th 
January,  my  dear  Lady  Hood,  I  regret  to  per- 
ceive that  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of 
Rokeby,  packed  and  sent  from  the  India  House, 
with  one  for  my  brother-in-law,  Carpenter. 
I  send  another  which  I  shall  recommend  to 
the  care  of  my  friend  Crokcr,  at  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  and  1  will  endeavor  to  obtain  a  few 
pages  of  an  unpublished  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Annual  Register,  containing  a  brief 
sketch  of  Leydcn's  earlier  life.  How  much 
do  I  regret  your  not  meeting  him  !  You 
would  have  prized  his  real  merit  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  excused  the  eccentricities 
which  shocked  those  fine  dames  who  have  more 
nicety  than  taste  or  discernment.  But  thus 
passes  this  weary  world.  Those  formed  to 
associate  most  happily  together  are  daily  sep- 
arated by  fortune  or  by  death,  while  persons 
totally  unsuited  to  each  other  are  coupled  up 
like  cross-grained  spaniels  in  the  strong  links 
of  external  necessity.  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  found  something  to  like  in  my  brother- 
in-law.  I  never  saw  him ,  and  am  truly  happy 
to  think  that  we  shall  like  each  other  when 
it  is  our  fortune  to  meet.  He  is  quite  en- 
chanted with  your  goodness,  and  I  approve 
of  his  taste  therefore. 

*'  You  ask  me,  dear  Lady  Hood,  for  liter- 
ary news.  There  is  not  much  of  any  conse- 
quence. Lord  Byron,  so  quizzed  of  yore  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  has  shone  forth  a  great 
luminary  in  the  poetical  world.  Childe  Har 
old  J  a  sort  of  sketch  of  bis  travels,  and  reflec- 


tions while  engaged  in  them,  has  probablj 
reached  India.  It  is  a  work  of  great  poetical 
talent,  but  indicates  a  gloomy  and  rather 
misanthropical  turn  of  disposition.  Childe 
Harold  has  exhausted  the  round  of  all  pleas- 
ures, licensed  and  unlicensed,  and  wonders 
to  feel  the  goblet,  which  he  has  drained  even 
to  its  luscious  dregs,  pall  upon  his  taste  when 
again  replenished.  And  pretty  nearly  the 
same  course  of  experience  which  made  Solo- 
mon of  old  proclaim  that  all  was  vanity,  in- 
duces our  modern  Epicurean  to  quarrel  with 
the  system  of  the  universe,  and  to  disbelieve 
its  being  guided  by  supreme  benevolence  and 
wisdom.  Another  beautiful  and  eccentric 
production  by  the  same  hand  is  the  Giaour, 
a  Turkish  romance.  It  is  a  poetical  fragment, 
obscurely  written,  but  abounding  with  high 
and  spirited  passages.  The  tale  is  the  in- 
trigue of  a  Christian  with  the  favorite  of  a 
Moslem.  Hassan  murders  his  wife,  and  the 
Giaour,  in  revenge,  waylays  and  kills  Hassan, 
and  dies  a  monk,  without  having  the  good 
fortune  to  become  a  penitent.  The  senti- 
ments of  this  poem  indicate  the  same  deficiency 
of  virtuous  feelings  which  throw  a  shade  on 
Childe  Harold's  character.  The  passion,  so 
well  and  powerfully  described,  is  of  an  un- 
worthy and  bad  kind ;  and  I  .shrewdly  sus- 
pect Lord  Byron  would  be  improved  by  a 
drachm  of  chivalrous  sentiment,  and  a  quan- 
tum suffidt  of  virtuous  and  disinterested  prin- 
ciple added  to  his  very  extraordinary  powers 
of  intellect  and  expression.  As  he  is,  how- 
ever, he  has  done  deadly,  or  almost  deadly 
execution ,  among  the  ladies  of  fashion.  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  despite  having  married  Charles 
fWilliamJ  Lamb  for  pure  love  and  kindness, 
lias  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Childe 
f Harold,  and  being  disobliged  at  something  he 
said  to  her  at  an  evening  party  about  her 
waltzing,  she  snatched  up  a  dessert-knife, 
and,  after  exclaiming  against  the  cruelty  of 
man,  attempted  to  plunge  it  into  her  bosom — 
really  did  give  herself  a  wound,  and  cut  griev- 
ously two  fingers  of  Lady  Ossulton,  who 
caught  at  the  instrument  of  destruction  to 
prevent  a  catastrophe.  Very  absurd  all  this, 
and  a  proof  that  the  world  is  not  grown  bet- 
ter since  your  ladyship  left  Britain. 

»'  W.  Scott." 

This  incident  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  has 
been  related  in  the  recent  "  Memoirs  of  Lady 
Morgan,"  but  without  the  clearness  or  cor- 
rectness of  the  description  by  Scott,  or  of  the 
following  by  a  lady  : — 

"  (1813.) — You  heard,  I  suppose,  of  the 

dreadful  mad  scene  which  terminated  Lady 

Caroline  Lamb's  display  of  eccentricities  at 

I  Lady  Heathcote's.     Irritated  by  some  obser- 

1  vation  of  Lord  Byron's  upon  her  waltzing, 
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Bhe  darted  up-stairs  with  a  knife  which  she 
took  from  the  supper-table,  and  Ladj  Ossul- 
ton,  who  followed,  could  hardly  prevent  her, 
at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  from  executing 
her  design  of  cutting  her  throat.  They  say 
she  was  carried  home  in  a  strait  waistcoat.  I 
am  -sure,  poor  thing,  she  ought  to  he  under 
regular  confinement,  for  every  one  of  her  ac- 
tions l)ears  the  stamp  of  insanity.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  blame  the  indolent  good-nature 
of  Mr.  Lamb,  Avho  sits  by  a  passive  spectator 
of  conduct  wiiich,  in  every  way,  dishonors 
him.  The  chief  care  of  all  her  family  seems 
to  be  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  her  eccentric- 
ities from  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer,  who  is 
very  fond  of  her,  and  just  enough  aware  of 
her  character  to  be  in  constant  fear  of  some 
dreadful  scene.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
the  taste  of  fine  ladies,  but  certainly  one 
would  think  that  both  Lord  Byron's  appear- 
an<?e  and  avowed  sentiments  would  prevent 
his  being  a  very  fascinating  object  to  any  wo- 
man ;  yet  without  seeing  it,  you  connot  con- 
ceive the  set  that  was  made  at  him  by  a  great 
many,  and  among  others  by  Miss  M.  E.,  who 
would  certainly  have  consoled  herself  for  all 
her  disappointments  could  she  but  have  dis- 
pelled the  smile  of  sarcastic  contempt  which 
never  leaves  hie  countenance,  and  with  which 
alone  he  condescends  to  listen  to  the  advances 
of  his  fair  besiegers.  C.  P." 

The  marriage  of  Byron  with  Miss  Milbanke, 
and  their  separation  at  the  end  of  a  year,  gave 
the  ladies  their  revenge, — if  any  such  feeling 
could  have  mingled  with  the  general  grief 
and  surprise  at  that  utter  desolation  and  de- 
Btruction  of  the  poet's  home  and  household 
gods.  In  April,  1816,  Byron's  verses,  "  Fare- 
thee-Weil,"  and  "  A  Sketch,"  were  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  and  immediately 
afterwards  printed  as  a  pamphlet,  with  the 
title  of  "  Poems  by  Lord  Byron  on  his  Do- 
mestic Circumstances."  A*  copy  of  this  re- 
print had  been  lent  to  Professor  Playfair,  and 
the  following  is  the  philosopher's  opinion  of 
one  of  the  poems  : — 

*'  Mr.  Playfair  returns  Lord  Byron's  Poems 
to  Lady  H.  Mackenzie,  with  many  thanks. 
The  '  Sketch  '  is  terrible.  One  would  almost 
eay  of  it  that  it  is  the  picture  of  one  daemon 
drawn  by  another." 

Madame  de  Stael  had  previously,  after 
meeting  Byron  in  London  society,  applied  to 
him  the  epithet  of  "  demon."  Of  Lady  Car- 
oline Lamb's  abuse  of  the  poet,  and  of  the 
poet  himself,  with  other  matters,  Lady  Lou- 
isa Stuart  thus  writes  : — 


"  June  17,  1816. 
"  I  am  like  you  ;  I  think  the  '  Antiquary' 
rather  inferior  to  it^two  predecessors,  but 
better  than  anything  else.  It  has  been  less 
talked  about,  and  I  verily  believe  less  read 
here  than  you  would  expect,  from  coming  out 
at  the  same  time  with  Lady  Caroline  Lamb's 
precious  '  Glenarvon  '  a  heap  of  nonsense, 
which  would  have  been  still-born  if  not  known 
to  be  the  work  of  a  mad  woman  of  fashion  ; 
but  being  so,  people  find  out,  in  the  modern 
affected  phrase,  *  a  great  deal  of  talent  in  it.' 
I  suppose  her  character  of  Glenarvon,  or  Lord 
Byron,  is  pretty  just.  That  man  must  have 
a  black  heart.  He  told  Lady  Byron,  the  mo- 
ment their  marriage  ceremony  was  over,  that 
now  he  had  her  in  his  power,  he  would  be 
revenged  for  her  repeated  refusals  of  him. 
She  took  it  for  a  lover's  joke,  but  said  she 
had  reason  since  to  recall  his  words,  and 
think  their  meaning  literal.  This,  Mrs,  Sid- 
dons  repeated  to  a  friend  of  mine.  She  (Mrs. 
S.)  was  at  Sir  Ralph  Noel's  in  the  autumn, 
while  Lady  Noel  went  to  Landon  to  settle  the 
separation,  and  Lady  Byron  said  much  to  her 
on  the  subject,  particularly  that  the  horrible 
company  he  brought  home,  and  the  conversa- 
tion she  was  exposed  to  hear,  liad  driven  her 
to  accept  o£  a  parting,  first,  however,  pro- 
posed by  hiinself.  '  Why,  surely,'  cried  Mrs. 
Siddons, '  he  must  be  his  own  Cuildc  Harold.' 
'  Rather  his  own  Lara,'  replied  poor  Lady 
Byron.  He  is  Belphegor,  I  l)elieve,  let  out 
for  a  season,  not  anything  human  ;  for  how 
beautiful  is  that  '  Farewell,'  although  one 
knows  it  can  be  dictated  by  no  true  feeling, 
and  its  being  openly  published  was  an  insult 
the  more." 

Another  lion,  or  rather  lioness,  appeared 
about  the  same  time  in  the  London  salons, 
scarcely  inferior  to  Byron  himself.  This  was 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  contrived  to  escape 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  French  police,  and 
reached  England  by  the  circuitous  route  of 
Russia.  Her  "  Corinne  "  and  "  De  I'AUe- 
magne  "  had  been  extensively  read  and  criti- 
cised, and  she  came  heralded  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  good 
and  placid  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  lately  lost 
to  us,  thus  notices  the  lady  : — 

"  (1813.) — Madame  de  Stael  and  her  work 
engage  the  attention  of  all  wlio  like  extraor- 
dinary books  and  extraordinary  ladies,  though 
I  do  not  think  she  will  make  many  converts 
to  the  German  system  of  metaphysics  :  le 
va^ue  ia  more  adapted  to  the  regions  of  senti- 
ment than  those  of  philosophy  ;  and  the  good 
Christians  of  Wilberforce's  school  will  hardly 
understand  a  theism  which,  under  the  name 
of  religion,  begins  by  rejecting  the  external 
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proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  to  prove  the 
intensity  or  their  internal  belief  in  it.  Mack- 
intosh has  reviewed  the  work  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  done  great  justice  to  its  merits, 
which  in  paint  of  style,  and  the  most  refined 
and  acute  delineation  of  the  character  and 
pleasures  of  social  existence,  are  very  great 
indeed." 

A  female  observer — acute,  sensible,  and 
domestic — is  somewhat  more  critical : — 

"  (1813.) — London  is  as  empty  as  if  the 
plague  were  in  it.  His  royal  highness  [the 
prince  regent]  has  been  for  some  time  at  the 
Pavilion ,e  njoying  the  sea-breezes.  The  par- 
ties he  has  given  there  have  not  been  very 
merry,  fur  Madame  de  Lieven,  the  Russian 
ambassadress,  writes  to  a  friend  of  mine  that 
'  On  y  peris  d'ennui,  toutcs  les  dames  d'un 
cote  du  salon,  tons  les  hommes  de  Tautre,  le 
triste  intermediaire  entre  les  deux  sex.  Ah ! 
c'est  une ah  jm  i  nable  fa9  jn  de  passer  le  temps ! ' 
Madame  de  Stael  has  not  joined  this  merri- 
ment. She  remains  at  Richmond,  writing 
books  no  one  can  understand,  and  saying 
things  which  every  one  repeats  and. pretends 
to  understand,  though,  when  you  ask  them 
to  explain  for  the  benefit  of  country  gentle- 
men, you  find  they  are  as  ignorant  of  her 
meaning  as  probably  she  was  who  first  said 
these  mots  profonds.  She  said  the  other  day, 
'  Bonaparte  n'est  pas  homme — c'est  un  sys- 
teme.'  On  being  presented  to  Canning,  she 
said,  '  Ce  n'est  pas  du  plaisir  que  vous  mc 
faites,  ce  n'est  pas  de  Tadmiration  que  vous 
me  causcz — c'est  do  I'einotion  que  vous  me 
donnez.'  What  all  this  means  I  profess  I 
cannot  tell  ;  but  it  is  fine  fun  to  see  all  the 
geese  going  about  cackling  their  delight  at 
these  wondrous  sayings.  She  got  into  some 
furious  mistakes  when  first  she  came  to  Lon- 
don ;  amongst  others,  going  up  with  the  most 
extravagant  compliments  on  her  transcendent 
beauty  and  figure  to  Mrs.  Bankes  for  Lady 
Hertford.  She  has  a  Jlonsieur  Rooca,  a 
young  Swiss,  whom  she  carries  about  in  the 
most  shameless  manner.  S.  S." 

We  subjoin  some  scraps  of  letters  by  the 
late  Duchess  of  Wellington, — a  lady  compar- 
atively little  known,  for  she  sought  retire- 
ment, and  was  in  delicate  health.  All  that 
transpires  concerning  the  duchess  is  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  the  high  appreciation  of  her 
accomplishments  and  goodness  of  heart  enter- 
tained by  her  friends.  The  following  may  be 
considered  as  prophetic  : — 

"  (1813.)— I  believe  I  had  better  not  begin 
the  subject  of  Lord  Wellington  :  it  would  be 
an  endless  one.  I  will  only  just  tell  you  that 
his  noble  character  rises  upon  every  trial,  and 


that  I  am  more  convinced  than  I  ever  was, 
that  he  will  be  the  saviour  of  Europe.  I  rec- 
ollect you  once  told  me  the  titles  which  you 
liked  the  best  were  those  of  Viscountess  or 
Marchioness.  I  have  tried  both,  and  like 
them  equally  well,  all  my  titles  being  ac- 
quired, as  my  little  Douro  says,  '  Because 
papa  does  his  duty  so  well.'  I  am  proud  of 
them  all,  and  much  gratified  by  his  having 
just  received  the  Blue  Ribbon,  vacant  by  the 
deatli  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  ... 
My  little  boy's  title  is  Baron  Douro.  They 
wanted  to  change  his  title  and  raise  his  rank, 
but  I  roared  and  screamed.  The  passage  of 
the  Douro,  the  most  brilliant  and  least  bloody 
of  all  his  father's  achievements,  shall  not  be 
forgotten,  and  he  shall  keep  the  name." 

"  Monday,  June  26  [1815]. 
"  The  intelligence  of  these  last  two  days, 
or  rather  of  yesterday  morning  and  evening, 
is  of  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful  na- 
ture, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  proba- 
ble result  from  the  late  events  at  Waterloo. 
It  is  not  yet  oflBcial,  but  it  is  credited.  Bo- 
naparte, after  the  battle  of  the  18th,  made  an 
effort  to  collect  his  troops  and  rally  them  ; 
finding  it  impossible,  ho  hastened  with  all 
speed  to  Paris,  and  reached,  it  on  Tuesday 
night.  lie  immediately  assembled  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  stated  with  more  truth  than  no 
had  ever  told  before,  although  with  much 
lying,  that  the  French  arms  had  been,  com- 
pletely successful  till  four  o'clock  on  the  18th ; 
that  at  that  time,  unfortunately,  the  New 
Guard  made  a  charge  to  which  they  were  un- 
equal ;  that  they  were  unexpectedly  repulsed 
•by  a  body  of  British  cavalry,  and  not  bein^ 
accustomed  to  fighting,  had  given  way  and 
fled,  drawing  with  them  in  their  flight  the 
Old  Guard  ;  that  some  ill-intentioned  person 
gave  the  word,  Sauve  qui  pent,  on  which  the 
tlight  became  general ;  and  that  half  his  armr 
has  disappeared,  and  his  artillery  en  iotalite. 
He  concludes,  '  Thus  terminated  this  day  so 
glorious  for  the  French  arms,  yet  so  fatal !  !  * 
He  desires  them  to  take  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  glory  of  France  without  delay. 
Such  are  the  accounts  received  yesterday 
morning.  Last  night  arrived  the  continua- 
tion :  that  in  pursu^ance  of  the  directions  re- 
ceived from  Bonaparte,  the  Legislative  body 
proceeded  to  deliberate,  and  in  a  few  hours 
came  to  the  determination  of  informing  Bona- 
parte that,  having  lost  a  fine  army  in  a  few 
days,  he  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  that  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  abdicate;  that  he  was  accordingly 
abdicated  a  second  time,  and  it  is  imagined, 
but  not  asserted,  that  he  is  under  arrest. 
Did  1  not  tell  you  the  spurious  would  vanish 
when  opposed  to  the  true  hero?  What  is  he 
now,  if  these  accounts  are  confirmed  ?  To 
those  who  have  lost  their  friends,  this  result, 
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which  secures,   or   rather    promises   future 

Ssace,  will  be   the   best  consolation   which 
eaven  in  this  world  could  bestow.    .    .    . 
"  C.  Wellington." 

"  Paris,  Nov.  15,  1815. 

"  I  have  just  received  the  '  Field  of  Water- 
loo,' and  had  I  expected  much,  must  have 
been  disappointed.  But  the  subject  of  bat- 
tles is  exhausted,  and  there  are  a  few  beauti- 
ful flashes, 

'*  Of  Paris  there  is  not  much  to  say.  There 
is  no  society  of  French,  nor  any  amusement 
except  what  the  theatres  ajfford.  There  are, 
however,  many  of  these,  and  most  of  them 
very  gay,  and  we  go  to  one  almost  every 
night.  Lady  Castlereagh  has  a  supper  every 
night  after  the  play,  which  everybody  goes 
to,  and  nobody  likes,  for  it  is  indeed  very 
dull.  The  weather  has  for  these  last  few 
days  been  bad  ;  and  I  have  been  confined 
with  so  severe  a  cold,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  even  the  shell  of  the  Louvre.  I 
was  there  last  year  in  its  glory,  and  am  curi- 
ous to  see  what  it  is  like  now  that  it  is  stripped. 
In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  have  my  "children." 

Connected  with  children  we  have,  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  the  following  interesting  pas- 
sage : — 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  being  god- 
mother to  your  little  girl.  I  know  you  will 
make  her  good  and  happy,  or  rather,  if  you 
follow  my  way,  make  her  happy  first,  and 
then  she  will  like  to  be  good.  Will  you 
teach  her,  when  she  is  old  enough  to  learn, 
the  first  poetry  my  mother  taught  me — seven- 
teen lines  of  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras, 
beginning — 

•* '  Let  not  the  stealing  god  of  sleep  surprise,' 

and  ending — 

'*  •  Rejoice,  my  soul,  for  all  went  well  to-day  I '  "  * 

*  The  duchess  refers  to  Rowe's  paraphrase  of  the 
Golden  Verses  ;  and  as  the  piece  is  now  rarely  met 
with,  and  is  invested  with  some  additional  interest 
by  the  above  notice,  we  subjoin  the  seventeen  lines  : 

**  Let  not  the  stealing  god  of  sleep  surprise, 

Nor  creep \in  slumbers  on  thy  weary  eyes, 

Ere  every  action  of  the  former  day 

Strictly  thou  dost,  and  righteously,  survey. 

With  reverence  at  thy  own  tribunal  stand 

And  answer  justly  to  thy  own  demand  : 

Where  have  I  been  ?  In  what  have  I  transgressed  ? 

What  good  or  ill  has  this  day's  life  expressed  ! 

Where  have  I  failed  in  what  I  ought  to  do  ? 

In  what  to  God,  to  man,  or  to  mj'self  I  owe  ? 

Inquire  severe  whate'er  from  first  to  last, 

From    morning's    dawn   till    evening's    gloom  has 

passed  : 
If  evil  were  thy  deeds,  repenting  mourn. 
And  lot  thy  soul  with  strong  remorse  be  torn  : 
If  good,  the  good  with  peace  of  mind  repay, 
And  to  thy  secret  self  with  pleasure  say, 
Rejoice,  my  heart,  for  all  went  well  to-day  !  " 


"  Apsley  House,  February  19,  1818. 

"  You  will  have  heard  of  the  horrible  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  my  husband,  the  pre- 
server of  Europe,  the  first,  the  greatest  of 
men.  But  the  same  Hand  that  has  ever  pro- 
tected him  in  the  day  of  battle  protected  him 
now — the  same  Eye  watched  over  him,  and 
ever  will,  1  am  sure.  Why,  then,  do  I  still  feel 
such  horror  when  I  think  of  this  attempt  ? 
He  is  now,  however,  guarded  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  and,  I  do  believe,  is  more  safe  than 
he  has  ever  before  been  at  Paris.  I  wish  for 
all  that  he  was  at  home." 

'' March  i,  1818. 

"  No  discovery  is  yet  made  of  the  assassin. 
I  never  trembled  for  the  duke  in  battle,  but 
now  1  have  not  a  quiet  moment.  Yet  I  hope 
my  trust  in  God  is  implicit — God  will  not 
forsake  him.  It  is  not  true  that  he  ran  after 
the  assassin.  He  did  not  even  know  that  he 
had  been  shot  at ;  if  he  had,  the  man  would 
surely  have  been  taken.  He  thought  the  re- 
port was  from  a  musket  of  one  of  the  sen- 
tries, which  he  supposed  had  gone  off  acci- 
dentally." 

For  this  attempted  assassination,  it  will  be 
recollected  two  men  were  tried,  Cantillon  and 
Marinot ;  but  they  were  acquitted,  as  the 
corpus  delicti  had  not  been  established.  No 
trace  of  the  ball  shot  at  the  duke  could  be 
discovered.  The  fact  of  Napoleon  leaving 
Cantillon  a  legacy  of  10,000  francs,  is  per- 
haps the  most  despicable  of  all  his  petty 
crimes.  " '  Cantillon , "  he  said , ' '  had  as  much 
right  to  assassirfate  that  oligarchist  as  the 
latter  had  to  send  me  to  perish  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena ;  "  a  statement,  as  Scott  has 
remarked,  striking  not  merely  for  its  atrocity, 
but  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  moral  reason- 
ing which  it  exhibits.  "  Napoleon  has  drawn 
a  parallel  betwixt  two  cases,  which  must  be, 
therefore,  both  right  or  both  wrong.  If  both 
were  wrong,  why  reward  the  ruffian  with  a 
legacy?  but  if  both  were  right,  why  com- 
plain of  the  British  Government  for  detaining 
him  at  St.  Helena?"  The  inconsistency  is 
palpable,  but  Napoleon  did  not  reason  on  the 
matter.  He  had  been  baflled,  defeated,  and 
overthrown,  and  all  ideas  of  truth,  justice, 
or  morality  were  lost  in  his  rage  and  his  ego- 
tism. 

The  public  joy  at  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon was  heightened  by  the  visit  to  England 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  princes,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  etc., 
with  old  Marshal  Blucher  and  the  Hetman 
Platoff,  who  proved  still  more  attractive  to 
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lady  writes  as  follows,  June  15 
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1814  :— 


"  Nobody  has  thought,  spoke,  or  dreamt 
of  anything  f6r  the  last  fortnight  but  these 
great  potentates;    and  this,  to  be  sure,  is 
natural  enough,  as  such  an  event  never  oc- 
curred before,  and  probably  never  will  occur 
again.     The  newspapers  will  tell  you  all  they 
have  done  publicly  ;  but  as  I  know  you  have, 
as  well  as  myself,  a  great  regard  for  Lady 
Jersey,  I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  have  en- 
joyed the  sort  of  triumph  she  has  had.     You 
perhaps  know  that  she  is  on  very  bad  terms 
with  the  regent.     She  is  warm  in  her  poli- 
tics,  he  warm   in   his  resentment,  and,   in 
short,  as  there  is  a  mutual  hatred,  each  goes 
on  making  bad  worse.     Of  course,  she  is  ex- 
cluded from  every  party  at  Carlton  House, 
and  the  regent  is  as  perfectly  uncivil  as  he 
can  be.     The  first  ball  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  went  to  was  at  Lady  Cholmondeley's. 
All  the  old  ladies  to  whom  the  regent  pre- 
sented  him,  such  as  Lady  Hertford,  Lady 
Winchester,  Lady  Melbourne,  etc.,  were  all 
ruffling  their  plumes  and  fussing  to  get  up 
to  him,  because,  they  said,  '  He  will  have  no- 
body to  speak  to  unless  some  of  us  get  to 
him.'     They  made  to  the  first  row,  but  not 
one  imperial  word  or  smile  did  they  obtain, 
for  the  emperor  spied  some  younger,  and,  in 
his  eyes,  handsomer  ladies  in  the  background, 
as  Didy  Jersey,  and  Lady  Grantham,  whom 
he  poked  out  and  brought  forward,  leading 
Lady  Jersey  out  to  dance,  exactly  in  front  of 
the  regent.     This,  you  may  be  sure,  was  good 
fun,  and  Lady  Jcrst^y  made  excellent  use  of 
her  time,  for  she  asked  the  emperor  to  come 
to  her  ball  two  nights  afterwards,  which  he 
promised  to  do,  if  he  could  get  back  in  any 
,  time  from  Oxford.     She  accordingly  prepared 
her  house  magnificently  :  but  when,  at  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning  he  had  not  arrived, 
we  all  gave  him  up.     The  Russians  alone  said 
he  would  come.     They  all  observed,  '  II  la 
dit,  ct  ^quand  il  dit  quelque  chose  c'est  sur 
qu'il  le   fait.'     Sure    enough,   at   half- past 
three  he  came,  having  fresh  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  without  any  stars,  orders,  or  attend- 
ants.    He  stayed  till  near  six,  and  I  really 
never  saw,  according  to  my  ideas  of  good 
manners  and  good  breeding,  so  well-mannered 
a  man.     Wherever  I  have  seen  him,  he  has 
allowed  no  disturbance  or  fuss  to  be  made. 
He  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  controlled 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  our  regent.     At 
Lady  Hertford's  ball,  the  regent  told  him  it 
was  customary  here  to  hand  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  supper,  which  he  did  accordingly, 
but,  having  taken  her  to  her  place,  and 


planted  her  there,  he  went  himself  to  the 
bottom  of  the  table  to  stand  by  Lady  Jersey. 
.  .  .  He  does  not  at  all  admire  our  regent's 
taste  in  Lady  Hertford,  for  he  shrugs  up  his 
shoulders  whenever  he  sees  her,  and  exclaims, 
Quel  gout.  It  is  lucky  he  cannot  stay  longer, 
for  otherwise  we  should  certainly  have  a  Rus- 


sian war  again  : 

"  The  King  of  Prussia  is  so  shy  and  re- 
served, that  few  people  have  got  acquainted 
with  him  ;  but  he  is  so  truly  and  un-royally 
grieved  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  that  1  think 
his  gravity  most  interesting.  His  brother. 
Prince  Henry,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
I  ever  saw,  and,  with  his  cousin.  Prince  Au- 
gustus of  Prussia,  the  ladies  are  all  desper- 
ately in  love — his  eyes  are  so  fine,  his  mous- 
taches so  black,  and  his  teeth  so  white.  The 
King  of  Prussia's  two  sons  and  nephew  are 
cheerful  good-humored  boys,  and  are  much 
liked. 

"  The  influx  of  foreign  princes,  and  of  for- 
eigners of  distinction,  is  immense.  Only  con- 
ceive there  being  here  seventy-nine  Russians 
and  eighty  Prussians  of  note !  The  Prince 
of  Orange,,  too,  is  very  much  liked  :  but  the 
marriage  is  at  hand,  and  poor  Princess  Char- 
lotte is  in  a  lamentable  situation.  She  was 
hurried  into  consenting  to  the  marriage  orig- 
inally, but  at  last  liked  it,  and  only  stipu- 
lated that  she  should  have  her  establishment 
here,  and  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  coun- 
try unless  she  chose.  This  has  been  resisted 
by  ministers.  She  begged  hard  to  be  allowed 
to  partake  of  all  these  festivities,  which  was 
refused,  by  way,  I  suppose,  of  taming  her 
into  compliance  and  forcing  her  to  capitulate. 
She  has  taken  great  offence  at  the  Prince  of 
Orange  not  commiserating  her  situation,  but 
going  about  amusing  himself,  and  she  has 
broken  off  the  marriage.  Now,  I  suppose 
the  poor  girl  will  be  used  worse  than  ever, 
I  firmly  believe  it  is  all  owing  to  that  horrid 
old  queen  !  I  own  I  do  enjoy  her  being  well 
hissed  whenever  she  appears  in  public.  Last 
Sunday  the  mob  spat  at  her  chair  in  the  park, 
and  she  now  goes  in  her  sedan  with  guards. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  gets  applauded  by  the 
mob,  and  VVhitbread  keeps  ministers  in  hot 
water  by  talking  about  her  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Her  character,  however,  is  too 
generally  known  to  get  beyond  that." 

Two  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
Byron  wrote  his  Condolatory  Address  to  the 
Countess  of  Jersey  on  the  prince  regent's  re- 
turning her  picture.  The  lady  was  trium- 
phant both  in  verse  and  prose. 

Among  the  entertainments  given  to  the 
allied  sovereigns  was  one  by  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Stafford,  at  which  the  prince 
regent  was  present.     It  was  like  all  the  rest, 
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remarkable  for  p;ayety  and  splendor,  and  con- 
nected with  it,  the  marchioness  used  to  relate 
an  amusing  incident,  characteristic  of  the 
prince's  vein  of  humor  and  bonhommie.  In 
the  course  of  one  of  the  dances,  the  noble 
host  and  hostess  happened  to  meet  at  the 
bottom,  of  the  room,  when  Lady  ^tafibrd, 
looking  round  on  the  brilliant  scene,  whis- 
pered to  her  husband,  "  What  would  Willie 
Young  say?  "  Willie  Young  was  their  Scotch 
commissioner  or  manager — a  shrewd,  intelli- 
gent man,  who  w^as  likely  to  regard  all  such 
costly  vanities  as  threatening  to  trench  on 
the  funds  that  could  be  better  employed  in 
the  improvement  of  the  northern  estate.  The 
regent  standing  close  by,  behind  a  pillar, 
overheard  the  ejaculation,  and  when  he  was 
about  to  withdraw,  the  marchioness  expressed 
her  hope  that  his  royal  highness  had  enjoyed 
himself.  George,  in  his  usual  style,  poured 
out  profuse  acknowledgments;  "But,"  he 
added,  "  I  could  not  help  thinking,  what 
would  Willie  Young  say!  "  Of  course,  an 
explanation  followed,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  all  the  parties. 

With  Sir  Walter  Scott  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  frequent  correspondence.  Scott 
was  in  London  in  1820,  on  the  great  occa- 
sion of  his  baronetcy,  and  one  incident  of 
his  visit  seems  to  have  afiforded  him  much 
gratification  : — 

*'  Old  Mr.  Crabbe  was  so  good  as  to  come 
up  to  town  expressly  to  meet  me  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  flattered  me  as  much  as  any- 
thing I  ever  met  with,*  as  I  am  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  British  Juvenal,  though  his 
views  of  life  are  somewhat  of  the  darkest, 
owing,  I  think,  to  his  having  had  his  home 
amongst  a  very  degraded  set  of  the  English 
peasants— smugglers,  poachers,  and  so  forth. 
He  is  a  man  of  very  simple  manners,  mixed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  affectation.  This 
sounds  odd,  but  it  is  just  so.  The  affectation 
18  of  a  very  quiet  and  entertaining  kind,  and 
pops  out  on  you  as  the  puns  do  in  his  poetry, 
and  you  love  the  gay  old  man  the  better  for 
it." 

♦  Testimonies  to  his  popularity  must  have  been 
constantly  cccurring.  We  find  the  following  curi- 
ous compliment  mentioned  in  a  letter.  Anno  Scott 
wrote  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lockhart,  for  a  fashionable 
bonnet.  "  I  knew,"  said  Mrs.  L.,  "  that  my  humblo 
people  would  never  do  for  Anno,  so  I  went  to  the 
great  Madame  JMaradan."  V/cll,  the  bonnet  was 
chosen  by  her  best  advice,  and  ordered  to  bo  packed 
and  despatched  to  Miss  Scott,  at  Sir  "\7altcr  Scott's. 
"  Mais  comment  done  !  Le  grand  Sir  Walter  ?  "  She 
lifted  up  her  hands  ;  and  what  was  more,  she  in- 
sisted upon  bating  ten  whole  shillings  of  the  i)rice. 


There  was  one  point  on  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  his  fair  friend  cordihlly  agreed. 
They  were  both  passionately  fond  of  dogs — 
as  much  '.'  bitten  "  a£.  Dr.  John  Brown  him- 
self— and  had  equal  room  and  affection  for 
all  breeds  and  varieties  of  the  faithful  ani- 
mal. Mrs.  Mackenzie  sent  the  poet  a  beau- 
tiful thorough-bred  highland  terrier,  which 
reached  Abbotsford  in  great  preservation  : — 

"  T  never  saw  a  creature  more  perfect  of 
her  kind,"  writes  Sir  Walter.  "  I  did  not 
like  the  name  of  Sharp,  as  not  being  quite 
appropriate  to  a  Highland  Miss  ;  I  have  there- 
fore called  her  Ourisk,  or  Goblin,  to  which 
her  little  sharp  eyes  and  shaggy  coat  seem  to« 
give  her  a  good  title.  She  went  out  acours- 
ing  with  me  the  only  day  that  the  fresh 
weather  gave  us  leave,  and  shows  a  natural 
genius  for  rummaging  out  hares,  which  is 
highly  creditable.  I  leave  her  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  country  under  the  charge 
of  my  overseer,  who  is  an  accomplished  sports- 
man, and  he  has  promised  to  enter  her  prop- 
erly both  against  vermin  and  rabbits,  which 
is  a  most  material  part  of  her  education,  ac- 
cording to  Dandie  Dinmont.  She  has  a  fine 
Highland  temper  of  her  own  ;  for  when  I 
huffed  her  a  little  for  some  inaccuracy,  she 
sat  in  a  high  state  of  sulkiness  for  half  a  day 
beneath  a  chair.  I  should  not  forget  to  add, 
that,  to  supply  the  shortness  of  her  legs,  she 
rode  on  Sophia's  knee  when  she  went  acours- 
ing." 

The  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline,  her  trav- 
els and  trials,  furnished  abundant  materials 
for  comment  and  speculation.  One  lady 
writes,  July,  1820  :— 

"  We  are  in  a  strange  state  here,  agreeable 
to  no  one,  I  suppose,  except  the  downright 
Radicals,  those  who  really  wish  for  the  da3'8 
of  '  rugging  and  riving'  to  commence,  and 
wise  good  Lady  Anne,  whose  love  of  fishing 
in  troubled  waters  must  now  be  fully  grati- 
fied. Does  it  not  amuse  you  to  think  of  her 
in  the  midst  of  it,  sitting  backwards  for  fear 
Alderman  Wood  should  be  sick  in  the  car- 
riage ?  Do  you  see  her  grave  face?  When 
I  recollect  the  amazing  mischief  and  imbroglio 
she  made,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  in  a  family  with  whose  concerns  I  was 
much  acquainted — pleading  the  cause  of  a 
poor  unfortunate  woman  in  an  embarrassing 
situation  with  such  zeal  that  she  made  bad  a 
good  deal  worse,  did  l^er  all  the  harm  imag- 
inable ;  and  at  last  the  father  of  the  person 
came  to  me  with  '  0  Lady  L.,  if  you  could 
but  induce  Lady  A.  H.  to  hold  her  tongue  !' 
When  I  remember  this,  I  say  I  can  compre- 
hend the  consequence  of  her  engaging  in  mat- 
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ters  of  State.  Miss  M.  says,  '  We  live  at  the 
court-end  of  the  town.'  We  do  indeed,  and 
have  twice  seen  a  royal  procession.     Her 


is  daily  dragged  about  the  streets  hj  the 
dirtiest  ragainulBns,  with  such  a  troop  of 
boys  hollaing  as  you  see  round  Jack  o'  the 
Green  on  May-day.  She  would  fain  have 
gone  to  the  theatres  and  Vauxhall,  and  had 
actually  ordered  a  play,  but  Mr.  Brougham 
threatened  to  resign,  and  wash  his  hands  of 
her  affiiirs  if  she  went,  and  thus  with  great 
difficulty  prevented  her.  I  fancy  she  makes 
her  le(/al  advisers,  as  she  calls  them,  half-mad. 
And,  I  presume,  pretty  much  the  same  may 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  Mercy  on  those 
who  have  to  answer  for  the  actions  of  un- 
governable people ! ' ' 

The  death  of  the  queen  did  not  terminate 
this  strife,  her  funeral  having  been  attended 
with  violence,  and  even  bloodshed.  Caroline 
had  left  injunctions  that  her  body  should  be 
conveyed  to  Brunswick  for  interment ;  but 
the  Government — or  rather  the  petty  vindic- 
tiveness  of  the  king — prescribed  that  the 
procession  should  not  proceed  through  the 
city,  but  take  a  by-route  out  of  the  metrop- 
olis. This  was  effectually  prevented  by  the 
populace,  Wiio  interrupted  the  progress  of 
the  cavalcade  by  throwing  carts,  wagons,  and 
other  vehicles  across  the  road  and  streets, 
and  forced  it  into  the  Strand,  and  from  thence 
through  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London.  Of 
the  subsequent  journey  with  the  royal  re- 
mains, Lady  Anne  Hamilton  writes,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1821  :— 

"  I  was  obliged  to  take  much  upon  myself 
or  be  guided  by  Alderman  Wood,  and  I  never 
tiiought  him  the  man  to  set  a  queen  upon  the 
throne.  I  am  glad  I  have  gone  through  what 
I  did,  now  that  it  is  over.  But  what  a  jour- 
ney ! — nearly  shot  at  Tyburn  turnpike  (in- 
stead of  being  hanged)  !  The  ball  hit  the 
carriage  immediately  before  ours  while  my 
head  was  out  of  the  window,  not  four  yards 
from  it — thirteen  hours  in  the  coach  without 
stopping — horses  and  all  ready  to  drop — then 
at  sea  so  sick,  and  no  assistance,  for  all  the 
women  w^rc  equally  sick  ;  and  not  having 
been  abroad,  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 
men's  care  and  superintendence  on  that  occa- 
sion. Then  as  to  travelling  to  Germany,  you 
must  see  it  to  believe  it.  From  Cuxhaven  to 
Brunswick,  nearly  the  whole  way  is  a  sandy 
desert,  without  the  vestige  of  a  road,  slough- 
ing through  sand  at  one  English  mile  an 
hour,  and  yet  that  was  paradise  compared  to 
the  pavements.  We  had  our  axle-trees 
broken  four  times,  and  our  wheels  mended  at 
every  blacksmith's  shop;    and   when   these 
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things  did  not  occur,  our  carriage  was  taken 
to  pieces  and  packed  into  a  German  wagon, 
with  a  truss  of  straw  in  the  middle  for  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  as  lier  bones  were  too  much 
dislocated  to  w^alk  like  the  rest  of  the  party  ; 
Arrived,  straw  beds,  with  plenty  of  company  ; 
dinner,  garden-stuff  fried  in  oil  and  garlic, 
and  raw  bacon  ;  sour  bread  and  sour  wine, 
no  cheese  or  meat,  and  rancid  butter.  These 
were  their  delicacies,  and  they  wondered  that 
we  were  so  nice  as  not  to  be  able  to  eat  them  ! 

"But  the  palaces  at  Brunswick  and  Cassell 
were  worth  almost  all  we  had  suffered.  The 
former  was  fitted  up  by  Jerome,  thirty-six 
rooms  in  one  floor,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  rooms  in  which  they  lighted  fires,  done 
up  in  the  French  taste,  each  room  difforent ; 
the  richest  velvets,  the  richest  silks,  sucht;ar- 
pets  as  I  never  saw  before,  every  ceiling 
painted  and  gilded,  the  floor  in  mosaic,  and 
such  j)icture8  !  Yet  Jerome  lived  there  only 
eight  days  in  four  years.  He  preferred  his. 
palace  at  Cassell,  one  day's  journey  from 
Brunswick,  and  no  wonder.  We  could  not 
see  the  interior,  but  such  a  situation  and 
view  ! — such  woods,  cascades,  and  water  ! — 
all  these  must  be  drawn,  not  described. 
Brunswick  Palace  is  in  the  town,  open  on  one 
side  to  a  garden,  like  Hampton  Court,  with 
this  addition,  that  the  myrtle  trees,  in  tuba 
upon  wheels  are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
with  stems  as  thick  as  one's  body,  and  some 
eighty  years  old.  At  Cassell  you  approach 
the  palace  by  an  avenue  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  with  a  double  row  of  trees  ;  so  no  sun 
can  scorch,  and  on  either  side  are  scattered 
pretty  houses,  gardens,  and  villas.  Before  I 
quit  Brunswick  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
Government  there  is  [regarding  Queen  Caro- 
line] the  same  as  ours,  consequently  every 
impediment  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
people  showing  respect  to  their  piincess; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  town  was  par- 
tially illuminated,  and  several  deputations 
presented  addresses  to  us.  The  two  chamber- 
lains who  govern  during  the  minority  are 
both  in  the  king's  interest,  but,  thank  God, 
the  prince  takes  the  reins  into  his  own  hands, 
now  that  he  is  eighteen.  As  to  newspapers, 
they  arc  nothing.  The  poor  princes  adored 
their  aunt,  adore  England,  and  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  can  speak  with  the  Eng- 
lish ;  they  wrote,  begging  to  come  to  the 
funeral,  but  of  course  were  refused,  and  kept 
at  Lausanne  on  purpose.  They  arc  very 
popular.  Failing  them ,  the  dukedom  descends 
to  our  king.  Think  then,  how  precious  their 
lives  to  their  own  country  ! 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  we  had  the 
largest  frigate  in  the  service  and  two  others 
to  carry  us  away,  but  only  one  small  one  to 
bring  us  back,  which  would  only  have  vS- 
forded  standing-room.     We  therefore    pre- 
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fcrred  taking  our  Government  allowance,  and 
paying  the  extra  cost  to  find  our  own  way 
fiome  by  land.  We  went  to  Hanover,  and 
»aw  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  house,  which  is 
but  a  little  larger  than  South  Audley  Street ; 
we  met  himself,  his  duchess,  and  son  while 
we  were  waiting  to  have  our  carriage  mended. 
He  came  up  with  three  broken  carriages  out 
of  four,  and  put  up  at  the  same  inn.     His  son 

E receded  him,  a  fair  sickly  child,  but  I  did 
im  the  honor  to  kiss  his  hand.  The  duch- 
ess is  a  pleasing,  genteel-looking  woman,  with 
a  long,  thin,  pale  face,  and  the  blackest  eyes 
and  eyebrows  I  ever  saw.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  green  coat,  and  would  not  look  where  we 
were  ;  but  Lady  Hood,  who  minds  nothing, 
went  up  and  spoke  to  him.  From  Hanover 
we  went  to  Frankfort,  came  up  the  Rhine  to 
Cologne  in  boats,  from  Cologne  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  thence  to  Brussels,  the  finest 
town  we  passed  through.  At  Calais, we  sold 
©wr  carriages  for  five  pounds !  I  have  done 
nothing  but  write  letters  since  I  have  been  in 
London,  and  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  wind  up 
my  political  career  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  en- 
joy my  bjoks  and  my  work  as  I  used  to  do.  . 
.  .  I  only  hope  that  now  party  spirit  will 
cease,  and  that  they  will  please  to  leave  her 
remains  in  peace.  I  hear  that  the  king  can- 
not sleep,  that  her  image  continually  haunts 
him,  and  that  the  ministers  let  him  travel 
about  to  engage  his  mind.  Suppose  he  should 
end  as  his  father  did  ? — Sincerely  yours, 

•*A.  H." 
The  greatest  family  in  the  north  sixty  years 
since  was  the  ducal  family  of  Gordon.  Early 
in  life  Alexander,  the  fourth  duke,  married 
Jane  Maxwell,  "  the  flower  of  Galloway," 
and  a  handsomer  couple  has  rarely  been  seen. 
The  duko  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  ;  the 
bride  in  her  twenty-first.  Reynolds,  in  a  fine 
portrait  that  still  graces  Gordon  Castle,  has 
preserved  some  memorial  of  the  youthful  beau- 
ty of  the  duchess,  in  which  intelligence  was 
mingled  with  sensibility  and  tenderness.  A 
lovelier  profile  was  never  drawn  :  the  woman 
of  whom  so  many  tales  are  related,  represent- 
ing her  as  scheming,  worldly,  and  gross,  might 
have  sat  for  a  Saint  Cecilia  or  a  Theresa.  And 
there  were  passages  in  the  life  of  Duchess 
Jane  that  wore  the  hues  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance. As  a  girl  she  vtas  strongly  attached 
to  a  young  officer,  who  reciprocated  her  pas- 
sion. The  soldier,  however,  was  ordered 
abroad  with  his  regiment,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  reported  dead.  This  was  the  first 
great  calamity  that  Jane  Maxwell  experi- 
enced ;  and  after  the  first  burst  of  grief  had 
•(^nt  itself,  she  sunk  into  a  etato  of  listless- 


ness  and  apathy  that  seemed  immovable.  But 
the  Duke  of  Gordon  appeared  as  a  suitor,  and, 
partly  from  family  pressure,  partly  from  in- 
difference, Jane  accepted  his  hand.  On  their 
marriage  tour  the  young  pair  visited  Aytoun 
House,  in  Berwickshire,  and  there  the  duch- 
ess received  a  letter  addressed  to  her  in  her 
maiden  name  and  written  in  the  well-known 
hand  of  her  early  lover.  He  was,  he  said, 
on  his  way  home  to  complete  their  happi- 
ness by  marriage  The  wretched  bride  fled 
from  the  house,  and,  according  to  the  local 
tradition,  was  found,  after  long  search, 
stretched  by  the  side  of  a  burn  nearly  crazed. 
When  she  had  recovered  from  this  terrible 
blow  and  re-entered  society,  Jane  presented 
an  entirely  new  phase  of  character.  She 
plunged  into  all  sorts  of  gayety  and  excite- 
ment ;  she  became  famous  for  her  wild  frolics, 
and  for  her  vanity  and  ardor  as  a  leader  of 
fashion.  She  shone  at  the  balls  and  musical 
suppers  of  Edinburgh,  leading  the  poet  Burns 
one  season  in  her  train.  In  London  her  routs 
and  assemblies  were  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
capital,  attracting  wits,  orators  arid  states- 
men. When  her  family^  grew  up,  she  found 
fresh  occupation  and  interest  in  chaperoning 
her  daughters,  and  stimulating  the  ambition 
of  her  favorite  son  the  Marquis  of  Huntly. 
It  was  chiefly  through  her  exertions  that  her 
son  was  able  to  raise  a  regiment  for  general 
service.  In  order  that  the  ranks  of  the  92d, 
or  Gordon  Highlanders,  might  be  filled  up, 
and  Huntly  obtain  his  command,  she  has  been 
known  to  rt'cruit  in  kilt  and  hose,  bonnet  and 
feathers,  dancing  with  and  kissing  parties  of 
half-mad  mountaineers  !  No  Cameron  or 
Macpherson  could  resist  this — the  recruiting 
was  eminently  successful. 

Having  married  all  her  daughters,  the  gay 
duchess  said  she  would  set  about  marrying 
herself  again  to  her  old  duke  !  She  was, 
however,  too  late.  It  was  no  use  looking  to 
the  east  in  the  evening  expecting  still  to  find 
the  sun  there.  The  duke's  affections  had 
strayed  towards  a  village  damsel,  a  certain 
Jane  Christie,  destined  afterwards  to  become 
Duchess  of  Gordon.  In  the  commencement 
of  this  unfortunate  and  reprehensible  connec- 
tion there  was  also  a  touch  of  something  like 
"  sensational  romance."  Jane  Christie  was 
on  the  eve  of  marriage,  she  was  actually  a 
a  bride,  when  the  Duke  of  Gordon  interposed, 
the  intended  marriage  was  broken  off,  and 
Jane  became  inseparably  united  to  her  lordly 
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admirer  of  the  castle.  She  was  a  fine-looking 
woman,  as  such  hapless  victims  usually  are, 
— above  the  middle  size,  always  plainly  though 
richly  dressed,  without  feather,  flower,  or 
jewel ;  she  had  sense  and  tact,  was  kind- 
hearted,  and  beloved  by  the  poor  over  all  the 
ducal  domains.  During  this  time  the  veri- 
table and  great  duchess  resided  chiefly  in  the 
south,  and  led  a  wandering,  scattered^  home- 
less life.  She  died  in  London,  and  the  event 
is  thus  announced  by  Lady  Keith  : — 

"  So  the  great  leader  of  fashion  is  gone  at 
last — the  Duchess  of  Gordon  !  Her  last  party, 
poor  woman,  came  to  the  Pulteney  Hotel  to 
see  her  coflBn  !  She  lay  in  state  three  days, 
in  crimson  velvet,  and  she  died  more  satisfac- 
torily than  one  could  have  expected.  She 
had  an  old  Scots  Presbyterian  clergj^man  to 
attend  her,  who  spoke  very  freely  to  her,  I 
heard,  and  she  took  it  very  well.  She  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  a  few  hours  before  her 
death." 

The  clergyman  referred  to  was  the  minister 
of  the  Scots  Church  in  Swallow  Street,  to 
which  the  duchess  bequeathed  a  service  of 
communion  plate,  which  is  still  in  use.  An- 
other lady  writes.  May  5,  1812  : — 

"  When  we  consider  that  active  spirit  sunk 
to  rest,  it  afi^ords  a  striking  and  foicible  les- 
son on  the  vanity  of  those  schemes  of  worldly 
greatness  in  which  she  found  her  almost  un- 
paralleled success,  but  which  contributed  so 
little  to  her  happiness.  There  was  something 
peculiarly  revolting  in  the  kind  of  mockery  of 
state  which  attended  her  remains.  The  idea 
of  her  lying  in  state  at  such  a  place  as  the 
Pulteney  Hotel  seems  in  itself  preposterous, 
and  from  the  great  want  of  judgment  and  at- 
tention with  which  the  body  was  exposed  for 
above  a  week  after  her  death  to  the  curiosity 
of  all  who  thought  fit  to  go  into  the  hotel,  it 
became  quite  indecent.  It  is  said  that  the 
whole  was  done,  not  only  without  the  con- 
sent, but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  duke, 
who  by  no  means  approved  of  the  proceedings 
when  he  heard  of  the  expense  of  £2,000  which 
they  brought  upon  him.  I  shall  not  waste 
much  compassion  on  him.  It  was  his  part  to 
give  what  orders  lie  thought  right  about  the 
funeral,  and  see  that  they  were  performed. 
Nor  was  this  last  mark  of  attention  too  much 
to  have  given  to  one  whom  his  own  conduct, 
perhaps  more  than  anybliing  else,  contribut- 
ed to  make  what  she  was— a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  gifts  neglected  and  talents  misap- 
plied. ...  C.  P." 

Eight  years  after  this  event  the  duke  mar- 
ried Jane  Christie.  We  find  him  referring  to 
the  event  in  terms  of  sincere  satisfaction  : — 
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Gordon  Castle,  August  Ith^  1820.  ' 
"  You,  no  doubt,  have  heard  of  the  step  I 
have  lately  taken,  for  which  I  know  that  I 
am  much  blamed  ;  but  my  conscience  ap- 
proves, and  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  have  any 
cause  to  repent  it." 

In  fact,  the  old  peer  was  supremely  happy,' 
for  he  had  at  last  done  justice  to  the  woman, 
whom  he  loved  with  the  strongest  affection, 
Duke  Alexander  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  graceful  noblemen  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  scholar,  had  a  great  practical 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  was  a  draughtsman, 
a  musician,  and  even  a  poet ;  at  least  he  wrote 
a  good  Scots  song  to  a  native  air, "  Cauld  kail 
in  Aberdeen,"  which  obtained  the  praise  of 
Burns  ;  and  this  song  is  characteristic  of  ite 
author,  in  decrying  indulgence  in  the  wino- 
cup  or  cogie,  and  extolling  the  superior  fasci- 
nation of  the  fair  sex.  In  the  afternoons, 
when  the  ducal  work-room  was  closed  or  the 
chase  over — for  his  grace  was  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  thought  nothing,  even  after  he  was 
seventy,  of  swimming  his  horse  across  the 
Spey  after  a  stag — the  duke  would  sit  dowH^ 
to  dinner  with  his  old  librarian,  James  Hoy^^ 
and  over  a  bottle  of  claret  discuss  any  new 
book  that  Hoy  has  been  reading,  or  any  new 
discovery  in  science  ;  and  by  this  pleasant 
mode  of  cramming ^  the  duke  kept  up  pretty 
well  with  the  literature  of  the  day.  Their 
post-prandial  colloquies  were  not  disturbed, 
it  appears,  by  female  society  : — 

..."  My  spirits  have  been  much  dis- 
tressed since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yoii. 
The  duchess's  state  of  health  becomes  more 
serious  every  day,  and  I  dread  the  conse- 
quences. She  grows  weaker,  and  can  take 
no  nourishment.  God  only  knows  how  it 
may  end  ;  I  am  very  unhappy  about  her. 
Her  kindness  and  attention  to  me  are  beyond 
my  powers  of  expression  ;  and  I  can  say  that 
upon  every  occasion  but  one,  she  has  always 
conformed  to  my  wishes,  and  that  one  is  rather 
to  her  credit,  and  must  give  all  those  who 
know  the  circumstances  a  high  opinion  of  her. 
I  must  now,  however,  explain  myself.  After 
my  marriage  I  wished  to  bring  her  home  to 
Gordon  Castle,  and  have  urged  her  since  ;  but 
she  has  always  refused,  saying,  that  were  she 
established  at  Gordon  Castle,  she  is  sure  that 
my  friends  would  not  come  to  the  castle,  and 
she  should  never  forgive  herself  if  she  were 
the  means  of  preventing  any  of  my  friends 
from  visiting  me  as  they  have  always  done. 
Excuse  me  for  giving  you  this  detail  on  what 
only  concerns  mj^self ;  but,  being  well  aware 
of  your  friendship,  I  open  my  mind  to  you, 
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knowing  you  "will  feel  for  me  in  my  present 
distress.  .  .  . — Yours  most  aflfectionately  and 
truly,  Gordon." 

The  illness  thus  deplored  and  dreaded 
proved  fatal.  The  unambitious  duchess  died 
in  July,  1824.  The  duke  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  her  remains,  and  it  was  his  wish 
to  be  interred  beside  her  (he  died  in  1827), 
but  the  family  refused  their  assent.  His  dust 
is  mingled  with  that.jof  his  ancestors  in  Elgin 
Cathedral,  while  she  whom  he  loved,  not 
wisely  but  too  well,  slumbers  among  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  in  a  churchyard 
near  the  banks  of  the  Spey. 

In  the  circle  of  friends  and  correspondents 
embraced  by  these  "  Seaforth  Papers,"  there 
was  no  one  more  valued  or  beloved  than  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Bute.  Her  letters  are  remarkable 
for  literary  ability,  fine  observation,  and  del- 
icacy of  taste,  with  just  a  tinge  of  the  old 
patrician  exclusiveness.  In  the  course  of  her 
long  life  (she  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four, 
and  was  never  married)  Lady  Louisa  had, 
from  her  position  and  talents,  mixed  in  the 
best  society  of  her  times,  both  literary  and 
fashionable.  With  Sir  Walter  Scott  she 
maintained  an  intimate  friendship,  which, 
after  his  death ,  was  extended  to  his  children  ; 
and  all  who  knew  her  reposed  unbounded 
confidence  in  her  clear  judgment  and  good- 
ness of  heart.  Though  well  qualified  to  excel 
in  literature,  she  shrunk  from  the  publicity 
of  authorship^  and  from  anything  like  liter- 
ary display.  The  following  is  an  illustration 
of  this  peculiar  sensitiveness  : — 

"  June,  1816. 

*'  I  dined  one  day  with  Mr.  Morritt  and  a 
troop  of  blue-stockings.  Lady  Davy  taking  the 
lead  amongst  all.  It  diverts  me  to  witness 
the  progress  of  people  who  ride  into  the  world, 
whether  on  a  fiddle-stick,  as  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon  said,  or  on  any  other  stick ;  to  see 
the  regular  steps  of  humility  and  confidence, 
till  at  last  they  attain  to  superiority,  '  scorn- 
ing the  base  degrees  by  which  they  did  as- 
cend.' Lady  Davy,  I  assure  you,  is  now  a 
great  lady,  and  1  observed  she  took  quite  a 
tone  of  protection  with  Agnes  Berry.  Ptiyne 
Knight  was  of  the  party.   ...  I  do  not  re- 

fent  o^  my  advice  to  you  [not  to  publish  her 
hdian  journal].  Have  you  repented  of  fol- 
lowing it,  or  do  you  waver?  I  am  more  than 
ever  confirmed  that  loss  of  caste,  and,  what 
is  worse,  loss  of  peace  and  comfort,  would 
have  been  the  consequence.  You  would  have 
had  from  your  connections  high  compliments 


in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  that  would 
have  determined  the  other  reviews  to  sneer 
with  all  their  might.  Witness  your  friend 
and  ray  cousin's  account  of  Cabul.*  The 
Edinburgh  Review  talked  of  the  high  expecta- 
tion, etc.,  rather,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  puff- 
ing. The  Quarterly  Review,  by  mere  dint  of 
sneering,  has  convinced  half  the  world  that 
it  is  a  very  silly  book,  not  worth  reading. 
Yet  there  cannot  be  a  work  that  affjrds  less 
prize  to  ridicule,  from  the  unpretending  plain 
manner  in  which  it  is  written.  Oh,  what  a 
rner  a  boire  would  all  this  be  to  a  woman  of 
quality !  The  pros  and  cons,  and  dits  and 
redits! — and  finding  one's  self  unawares  en- 
gaged in  a  faction,  instead  of  standing  on 
one's  own  ground  independent,  and  bowed* 
to  by  both  parties, — a  person  who  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them  being,  by  tacit  consent, 
though  they  would  not  own  it,  held  above 
their  sphere.  But  once  entered  the  lists, 
there  is  no  retracting,  and  the  very  people 
who  most  advised  you  to  publish  would  have 
a  secret  pleasure  in  setting  up  Maria  Graham 
above  you.f  I  have  often  thought,  however, 
that  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  would  have 
taken  my  advice  as  you  did,  whether  they  had 
followed  it  or  not ;  and  I  wonder  how  I  dared 
to  give  it.  Pray  take  it  in  another  respect 
— learn  Gaelic." 

In  the  previous  extracts,  some  members  of 
the  family  of  George  the  Third  appear  in  a 
ridiculous  and  unenviable  light.  We  may, 
however,  quote  affectionate  notices  of  another 
of  the  roj'al  household,  whose  name  has  now 
faded  from  the  public  recollection.  Lady 
Louisa  appears  to  have  entertained  a  strong 
regard  for  the  princess-royal,  married  to  the 
Duke  (and  subsequently  King)  of  Wiirtem- 
berg. 

"  May  20,  1827. 

"  I  expect  a  very  old  acquaintance  in  Eng- 
land shortly,  one  I  little  thought  I  should 
ever  see  again,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Wiir- 
temberg.  Thirty  long  years  have  elapsed 
since  she  left  us,  aad  few,  very  few  of  her 
friends  will  she  find  still  living.  I  used  to  be 
often  at  the  queen's  house  in  her  youth,  and 
she  was  the  only  princess  I  felt  inclined  to  be 
attached  to ;  for  she  had  sense,  though  not 
brilliancy,  a  thoroughly  right  mind,  and  real 
dignity,  which  I  preferred  to  the  Jmil  fellow 
well  met  manners  of  some  of  the  rest.  Then 
she  dearly  loved  her  excellent  father  ;  she  had 

*  Tho  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone's  Account 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabid,  and  its  Dependencies  in  Tar^ 
tary,  Persia,  and  India.     1815. 

f  Mrs.  Graham,  afterwards  Lady  Calcott,  pub- 
lished Travels  in  India,  1812,  and  various  other 
works  evmcing  taste  and  research.  She  died  ia 
1843. 
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no  taste  for  gossip,  and  did  not  take  notice 
•whetber  your  gown  was  a  new  or  an  old  one, 
while  her  mother  and  sisters  took  an  exact 
account  of  everybody's  wardrobe  and  trinket- 
box.  '  I  always  think  I  will  observe  how 
people  are  dressed,'  said  she,  '  but  somehow 
I  forget  it.'  I  am  glad  the  king  has  invited 
her  to  visit  him,  for  of  yore  she  was  no  favor- 
ite of  his,  and  he  often  mortified  and  teased 
her ;  therefore  it  is  the  more  flattering.  How 
the  recollections  of  age  naturally  pass  over 
little  unpleasant  passages,  and  lead  one  to 
return  to  those  whom  we  ought  to  have  loved 
even  if  we  did  not!  " 

The  visit  to  England  was  duly  made  in  the 
summer,  and  is  thus  mentioned  : — 

"  July  5,  1827. 
"  I  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Queen 
of  Wiirtemberg  when  she  was  in  London,  and 
had  real  pleasure  in  seeing  her  far  better  than 
ehe  was  represented  by  the  reports  circulated. 
These  talked  of  her  size  as  something  enor- 
mous, which  it  really  is  not ;  she  is  rather 
shapelefcis  than  fat,  not  having  worn  stays  of 
any  kind  these  twenty  years.     And  her  dress 
is  nothing  extraordinary, — what  anybody's 
would  be  who  went  with  their  own  few  gray 
hairs,  instead  of  wearing  a  wig.     Revisiting 
this  country  seems  to  give  her  great  pleasure, 
yet  she  speaks  with  affection  of  the  King  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  her  grandchildren^  and  I 
have  heard   that  he  is  most  respectful  and 
attentive  to  her.     There  is  a  general  benevo- 
lence about  her  difficult  not  to  love.     Men- 
tioning her,  of  course,  brings  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  one's  mind.     Would  you  believe 
tliat  tlic  head  of  it  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Coutts,  to  abk  his  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage ?     I  do  not  speak  from  report.     I  had 
it  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  who  spent  a 
day  at  Windsor,  and  heard  his  majesty  give 
a  very  droll  account  of  it  at  his  own  table. 
Dickie  brought  the  letter ;  *  as  that  prom- 
ised better  entertainment  than  the  ministerial 
red  boxes  which  were  on  the  table,  they  were 
all  put  aside,  and  Dickie  was  immediately 
admitted  into  his  presence.     '  Well,  Dickie, 
you  are  the  very  last  person  I  expected  to  see 
in  the  character  of  le  Mcrcure  galant.^     '  In 
what  character,  your  majesty?'  quoth  Dickie, 
alarmed,  and  probably  not  understanding  the 
words.      '  Well,'   resumed    the   king,   '  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  has  greater  power  than 
I ;  for,  Dickie,  I  don't  think  T  could  possibly 
make  you  a  duke.'     But  her  impudence  (as 
I  must  call  it)  succeeded  to  her  wish  ;  for, 
delighted  with  so  good  a  joke,  he  actually 
wrote  to  wish  her  joy  with  his  own   hand, 
which,  you  know,w^a8  all  he  could  have  done 

*  Mr.  Dickie  was  a  confidential  clerk  in  Coutts's 
banking-house,  and  afterwards  a  partner  in  the  es- 
tablishment. 
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to  the  daughter  of  the  first  duke  about  to 
marry  the  second, — all  that  the  most  respect- 
able character  in  the  kingdom  could  have 
claimed,— all  that  Queen  Mary  could  do  to 
Lady  Russell.  Yet  she  might  just  as  well 
have  asked  my  consent  as  his,  being  equally 
my  banker  ;  and  one  does  not  see  in  what 
other  way  he  was  a  party  at  all  concerned- 
Lady  Sheffield  and  I,  going  down  to  dine  with 
the  Butes  at  Sheen,  met  the  happy  pair  pro- 
ceeding to  Highgate  through  the  middle  of 
the  airers  in  the  Park,  then  at  high  tide. 
All  the  equestrians  (in  newspaper  language) 
turned  about  and  galloped  after  them." 

The  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg  did  not  long 
survive  her  visit  to  England.  She  died  on 
the  Gth  of  October,  1828,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  her  age.  The  event  attracted  little 
public  notice,  but  Lady  Louisa  writes: — 

*'  No  one  of  any  rank  ever  left  such  sincere 
mourners.     Her  charities  were  unbounded, 
and  she  had  so  endeared  herself  to  her  hus- 
band's family  and  to  all  his  subjects,   that 
from  the  present  king  down  to  the  bego-ar,  I 
hear,  all  seem   to  have   lost    a  parent.     In 
speaking  of  him  she    constantly  said,  '  My 
sun  ;'  she  sent  for  him  when  ehe  thought  her- 
self dying,  had  a  long  conversation  with  hira, 
and  bade  him  bring  bis  wife  and  ciiildren  the 
next  day.     By  that  time  her  sight  had  failed. 
She  said,  '  .J'entends  vosvoix,  mais  je  nevouB 
vols  plus,'  and  was  in  the  act  of  putting  out 
one  hand  to  him,  while  his    little  boy,  on 
whom  she  doated,  was  kissing  the  other,  when 
an  apoplectic  seizure  ended  her  life.     They 
could  hardly  remove  the  child  from  the  body, 
and  the  young  Princess  Pauline,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  the  vaurien  Prince  Paul,  would 
not  leave  it  for  several  hours.     The  last  day 
I  saw  her,  she  showed  me  a  set  of  ornaments 
she  had  bought  at  Rundell  and  Palmer's,  say- 
ing, '  Don't  think  I  wear  such  things  myself; 
these  are  for  Pauline,  my  spoiled  child.'     It 
was  her  custom  on  Sundays  to  make  her  Eng- 
lish maid  read  her  an  English  sermon.     On 
the  5th  of  October,  she  said,  after  hearing  it 
attentively.      '  There,   my    dear,    you    have 
done,  and  I  thank  you  ;  you  will  never  read 
me  another.'      The   woman    answered,    she 
hoped  she  should.     '  No,    no,'  replied    the 
queen,  *  I  know  my  death  is  near  at  hand,' 
so  prepared  was  she  for  the  awful  change ;  1 
trust  a  blessed  one  to  her." 

We  may  here  string  together  a  few  obser- 
vations taken  from  the  letters  of  this  ac- 
complished lady.  The  fortitude  with  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  bore  his  loss  of  fortune  is 
thus  alluded  to  : — 

"  Before  I  left  town  on  Friday  I  received  a 
letter  from  Walter  Scott,  whose  thus  answer- 
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ing  mine  by  return  of  post  sufficiently  showed 
he  took  it  kindly  ;  and  so  he  expresses  him- 
Belf.  But  he  writes  with  such  calmness  and 
content,  dwelling  on  the  blessings  he  has  left, 
and  making  light  of  what  he  has  lost  (though 
at  the  same  time  saying  that  he  shall  not  tell 
Bo  stupid  a  lie  as  to  pretend  indifference), 
that  really,  like  the  honest  chambermaid  in 
the  play,  '  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his 
magnanimity.''  It  completes  his  character. 
One  sentence  I  must  copy  out :  *  We  have 
ample  means  for  ourselves.  I  am  ashamed 
to  think  of  it  as  a  declension,  knowing  so 
many  generals  and  admirals  who  would  be 
glad  to  change  fortunes  with  me.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps by  this  time,  you  know  it  all  from  him- 
self or  Mrs.  Lockhart.  If  not,  I  think  it  will 
give  you  and  Mr.  S.  M.  satisfaction  in  seeing 
a  character  you  esteemed  rise  instead  of  fall 
under  such  circumstances  ;  for  of  all  things 
one  hates  to  be  disappointed,  and  forced  to 
give  up  one's  favorites — even  favorites  one 
never  saw." 

On  the  kindred  subject  of  recollections  of 
eminent  persons  seen  in  youth,  Lady  Louisa 
observes, — 

**  T  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  benefit 
of  early  recollections  of  remarkable  people, 
but  I  own  I  have  a  doubt  whether  they  are 
often  to  be  found  or  formed  where  many 
children  herd  together.  Le  mot  four  rire  is 
then   the  thing  sought  for,  let   the   elders 

{)reach  as  they  may.  Any  trifling  particu- 
arity  is  much  more  attended  to  than  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  character,  or  even  the 
agreeablcness  of  the  conversation.  One  nat- 
urally looks  back  to  one's  own  experience. 
I  was  in  some  sort  a  solitary  child,  from  be- 
ing much  the  youngest  of  my  family.  In 
after  life  I  recollected  with  a  degree  of  respect 
all  my  mother's  friends,  some  of  whom  were 
eminent  people — for  example,  Anne  Pitt, 
Lord  Chatham's  sister,  and  his  counterpart 
ita  petticoats,  whom  we  saw  almost  every  day, 
and  whose  wit  was  remarkable.  I  found  that 
my  elder  brothers  and  sisters — those  from 
ten  to  seven  years  older  than  myself — chiefly 
recollected  that  she  had  a  long  nose  and  a 
great  square  foot,  wore  a  French  cap  and 
very  long  petticoats,  and  altogether  was  a 
person  to  be  laughed  at ;  but  not  one  word  of 
the  conversations  which  1  could  repeat  to  you 
at  this  day.  The  reason  was  that  they  were 
an  assembled  group  who  amused  themselves 
with  quizzing  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, and  never  dreamt  of  listening  to  what 
an  old  woman  with  a  square  foot  could  utter. 
If  I  had  had  a  comrade  to  play  with,  no  more 
should  1  have  done,  but  being  alone,  and  not 
fond  of  quizzing  (because  usually  the  object 
of  it) ,  I,  perforce,  heard  and  remembered  her 


words.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Duchess  of 
Portland,  Mrs.  Delaney,  and  others.  Famil- 
iarity breeds  contempt,  as  our  writing-mas- 
ters told  us,  and  not  veneration.  Solomon, 
himself,  probably,  had  some  odd  trick  or 
other,  which  would  have  withdrawn  the  at- 
tention of  a  set  of  young  folks  or  of  children 
from  his  proverbs." 

On  the  death  of  relations  : — 

"  As  to  the  death  of  relations,  where  the 
nerves  are  concerned,  they  do  play  strange 
tricks  with  us,  banishing  reason  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  Occasions  of  this  sort  al- 
ways appear  to  me  peculiarly  apt  to  display 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  It  is  rare 
that  mutual  affliction  produces  the  mutual 
union  which  one  would,  in  cold  blood,  suppose 
to  be  its  inevitable  result.  It  is  not  only  that 
there  are  gradations  in  sorrow — that  A  is 
more  grieved  than  B, — but  two  people,  who 
feel  equally,  perhaps,  show  their  feelings  so 
differently  as  to  disgust  or  irritate  each  other. 
Even  when  this  does  not  happen,  when  the 
mournful  event  softens  all  hearts  for  a 
time,  the  effect  seems  to  cease  almost  as 
soon  as  the  mourning  is  put  on.  You  hear 
in  the  first  month  how  admirably  everybody 
has  behaved,  and,  in  the  second,  you  are 
astonished  to  find  the  whole  family  at  vari- 
ance, possessed  with  heart-burnings  and  dis- 
content." 

Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  on  her  first  peru- 
sal of  Scott's  novel  of  "  Woodstock,"  conceived 
that  there  had  been  too  free  a  use  of  scrip- 
tural expressions ,  and  that  the  novelist  had 
painted  certain  vices  too  broadly.  From  this 
hasty  impression  Lady  Louisa  dissented,  and 
successfully  vindicated  their  illustrious  friend : 

"(/uZy  1826.) 
"  I  cannot  agree  with  you  about  "  Wood- 
stock." I  believe  the  author  means  no  more 
than  to  paint  the  times  faithfully,  which  can- 
not be  done  without  the  language  then  used. 
The  irreverence  is  in  those  who  use  it,  not  in 
him.  Nor  is  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  obsolete. 
I  have  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  a  lady  I 
know  received  from  a  tallow-chandler,  that 
beats  anything  in  '•  Old  Mortality."  The  most 
awful  names  and  phrases  are  so  blended  with 
the  puffing  of  his  mottled  soap,  and  his  cheap 
spermacetti  candles  !  What  is  far  worse,  I 
have  myself  known  higher  people  employ 
scriptural  language,  and  drag  in  texts  when 
the  matter  in  hand  was  most  thoroughly 
worldly — in  fact,  when  they  were  bent  on 
gratifying  their  own  passions.  This  I  think 
irreverent  and  pernicious — the  exposing  it 
neither.  I  have  lately  been  reading  some  of 
Walter  Scott's  prefaces  to  Ballantyne's  "  Brit- 
ish Novelists,"  and  I  am  sure  the  manner  in 
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which  he  reprobates  infidel  writers  there, 
shows  how  much  at  heart  he  has  the  cause  of 
true  religion.  For  Cromwell,  if  we  are  to 
read  history  at  all,  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  forming  our  own  different  judgments  of 
him  ;  and  of  Queen  Bess,  and  Louis  Quatorze, 
and  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Julius  Cassar 
to  boot.  And  AYalter  Scott  is  free  to  think 
-  of  him  as  was  thought  in  his  own  day  by 
Walker,  Whitelocke,  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
and  all  the  Pr.esbytcrians — that  is,  all  the  re- 
ligious men  of  the  Koundhead  party.  You 
forget  the  famous  anecdote  of  his  dismissing 
them  with  '  The  Lord  will  reveal,  the  Lord 
will  help,'  and  then  turning  around  to  Wal- 
ler, '  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these 
men  in  their  own  way.'  I  think  you  will  be 
like  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Bendysh,  who, 
her  biographer  says,  '  got  into  many  quarrels 
about  him  ;  for  she  was  not  conteiit  with  his 
being  a  great  general  and  statesman,  which 
most  people  would  allow,  but  she  would  have 
him  a  great  saint,  and  that  few  would  allow." 

Nor  would  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  suspect,  allow 
as  proof  the  anecdote  of  Cromwell  and  Wal- 
ler, which  rests  on  no  good  authority,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  real  character  of  Oliver. 

The  death  of  friends,  that  penalty  which 
all  must  pay  for  advanced  years,  calls  forth 
some  striking  and  pathetic  communica- 
tions : — 

"ifoYSTON,  Herts,  2Uh  October,  1832. 

"I  have  lost  my  earliest  and  latest  friend, 
poor  Lady  Emily  Macleod,  with  whom  1  had 
been  on  a  sister's  footing  since  I  v»as  fourteen 
years  old.  Our  mothers  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  each  other's  childhood  like  our- 
selves ;  and  as  neither  of  us  had  a  sister  near 
her  own  age,  all  the  little  half-chijdish,  half- 
girlish  interchange  of  thoughts  and  schemes 
and  wishes — folly  to  grown-up  years — took 
place,  which  perhaps  never  can  begin  later. 
Sometimes  it  fades  away  and  is  wholly  for- 
gotten ;  the  parties  grow  gradually  estranged 
or  indifferent.  But  where  people  go  on  to- 
gether through  life — a  long  life — as  we  had 
done,  it  is  something  no  intimacy  in  riper 
years  can  resemble.  We  knew  each  other  as 
no  one  else  knew  either  of  us,  thought  aloud 
to  each  other,  wrote  as  if  we  were  talking  to 
ourselves.  Yet  such  is  the  tranquillizing 
effect  of  time,  that  I  have  borne  the  blow 
without  those  violent  emotions  it  would  have 
produced  formerly.  .  .  . 

"  The  news  of  poor  Sir  AYalter 's  death 
came  just  at  the  same  sad  moment,  conse- 
quently made  little  impression  on  me  at  the 
time ;  but  I  have  thought  enough  about  him 
and  them  since.  Miss  Berry,  whose  forte  is 
not  delicacy  of  tact,  picked  up  a  life  of  him 


in  an  Edinburgh  Journal,  and  thought  it  so 
fair  and  accurate  thlit  she  sent  it  to  me  in  an 
office  frank.  It  strikes  me  as  depreciating 
throughout :  high  general  praise,  only  he  waa 
no  poet,  and  a  very  indifferent  writer  of 
prose.  This  is  matter  of  taste ;  but  what 
enrages  me  is  the  audacious  assertion  that  be 
was  too  aristocratic  to  care  for  the  people, 
and  never  painted  a  good  cliaracter  in  the 
middle  or  lower  classes !  Jeanie  Deans, 
Dandy  Dinmont,  and  1  know  not  how  many 
more,  were  lords  and  ladies,  I  suppose  !  If 
he  had  one  characteristic  more  than  another, 
I  should  say  it  was  his  kind  and  affectionate 
familiarity  with  those  below  him,  which  I 
know  he  took  pains  to  make  others  adopt 
likewise." 

*'  November  19,  1832. 
"  The  best  character  of  our  poor  friend 
[Sir  W.  Scott],  and  the  best  critique  on  his 
works  which  1  have  yet  seen,  is  in  that  most 
mischievously  radical  magazine,  the  New 
Monthly y  edited  by  Lytton  Bulwer,  author  of 
'  Eugene  Aram.'  This  character  dwells 
particularly  on  the  kindly  feelings  of  Sir 
\Yalter  towards  the  lower  class,  and  the  fa- 
vorable portraits  he  drew  of  them.  It  has 
pleased  me  highly,  notwithstanding  the  doc- 
trines which  the  magazine  pretty  plainly  in- 
culcates ;  viz.,  away  with  clergy,  universities, 
lords,  courts  of  law,  primogeniture,  and 
cvervthing  that  used  to  be  held  dear  to  old 
England — France  and  America  forever !  The 
work,  however,  holds  forth  a  very  taking 
lure  just  now — Lady  Blessington's  Conversa- 
tions with  Lord  Byron,  which  make  one  ten 
times  better  acquainted  with  him  than  one 
can  be  by  wading  through  Moore's  two 
quartos,  and  all  the  other  books  and  pam- 
phlets that  have  been  written  about  him  since 
he  died.  Was  she  not  one  of  the  class  yclept 
Oh  Fies?  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  is  a  verj 
sensible  woman,  details  every  circumstance 
very  well,  and  makes  the  most  just  remarks 
as  she  goes  along,  keeping  herself  out  of 
sight — at  least  in  the  background — which  a 
vain  person  would  not  do.  She  simply  tells 
what  she  saw  and  heard.  Apropos  of  Lord 
Byron,  was  it  not  a  strong  measure  in  Miss 
Berry  to  have  Countess  Guic*jioli  at  a  soiree? 
This  was  told  me  by  a  person  highly  scandal- 
ized at  it,  though  I  know  not  that  Countess 
Guiccioli  is  any  worse  than  others  whom  I 
have  met  there  and  heard  of  elsewhere.  But 
the  real  four-footed  lion,  wearing  mane  and 
tail,  and  teeth  and  claws,  is  not  so  greedy 
of  prey,  nor  so  indiscriminate  in  the  choice- 
of  it,  as  your  catcher  of  figurative  lions.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  Thurtell  or  Burke  could 
have  been  left  at  large  between  the  time  of 
their  murders  and  their  execution,  one  should 
have  had  an  invitation  to  the  treat  of  seeing 
them  at  somebody's  soiree."- 
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In  1837,  contrary  tj  her  fixed  opinion, 
Lady  Louisa  appeared  in  print.  Her  "  In- 
troductory Anecdotes  "  to  the  edition  of  Lady 
Wortley  Montague's  Letters,  published  by 
,her  kinsman.  Lord  WharnclifFe,  were  ex- 
torted from  her,  she  said,  by  her  nephews, 
and  the  publication  brought  her  a  good  deal 
of  vexation  and  mortification.  The  pleasures 
of  authorship  she  was  a  stranger  to,  while 
she  felt  the  pains — that  is  the  stings — pretty 
acutely.  But  in  truth  she  had  communicated 
to  the  public  a  store  of  literary  anecdote  and 
biographical  facts  both  interesting  and  valu- 
able; and  considering  that  the  composition 
was  the  work  of  a  lady  of  eighty,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  contributions  made 
to  the  literary  history  of  our  times.  There 
were  no  traces  of  senility  in  the  "  Anec- 
dotes," nor  are  there  any  in  letters  like  the 
following,  written  at  still  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life : — 

"  October  28,  1840. 

"  How  little  did  we  think  when  we  were 
BO  lately  talking  together  of  poor  Miss  Fox, 
and  admiring  the  strong  affection  between  her 
and  her  brother  [Lord  Holland],  that  such  a 
blow  as  his  loss  was  just  about  to  fall  on  her. 
Alas,  alas!  the  happiness, the  comfort,  the 
blessing  of  her  life  thus  suddenly  taken  away  ! 
Knowing  she  was  unwell,  I  wrote  to  ask  after 
her  on  Tuesday,  the  20th.  She  answered  me 
the  next  day,  mentioning  his  illness  but 
elightly,  and  talking  of  other  things  in  a  way 
that  showed  she  was  under  no  alarm.  Before  I 
got  the  note  on  Thursday  morning,  it  must 
have  been  over  some  hours,  though  I  did  not 
know  it  till  Friday's  newspaper  came  in  and 
really  knocked  me  down.  Had  visitors  called 
they  would  have  been  surprised  to  find  me 
fiobbing  for  a  man  I  hardly  knew.  What  Dr. 
Holland  told  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  is  this  : 
They  had  settled  to  go  to  Brighton  on  the 
Thursday,  and  he  called,  not  as  a  physician, 
but  to  take  leave  of  them,  the  day  before. 
Lord  H.  complained  of  sickness.  Dr.  H.  gave 
him  a  medicine,  and  not  liking  his  state, 
called  again  at  one  o'clock,  then  grew  uneasy, 
and  stayed  on  ;  towards  evening  he  sent  for 
Dr.  Chambers.  The  pulse  continued  sinking, 
and  early  next  n\orning  there  was  an  end. 
He  (Dr.  Holland)  said  Miss  Fox  bore  the 
misfortune  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  as 
did  also  Lady  Holland,  who,  he  said,  though 
fanciful  and  fidgety  often  without  reason,  did 
bear  up  under  real  calamity.  I  subjoin  a 
stanza  found  on  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  floor  of 
Lord  Holland's  room  ;  it  appears  like  the  be- 
ginning of  something  he  meant  to  write  : — 

**  *  N3pli3w  of  Fox,  and  friend  of  Gray, 
Enough  my  meed  of  fame. 


[  If  those  who  know  me  best  can  say, 

I've  tarnished  neither  name.' " 

"  Jan.  22,  1841. 
"  Jeremy  Bentham  was  nearly  right  in  Miss 
Fox's  age.  I  take  her  to  be  about  ten  years 
younger  than  myself.  We  were  at  Brighton 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1770 — I  just  thir- 
teen. 1  can  exactly  see  Lady  Mary  Fox,  who 
visited  my  mother  (her  Welsh  aunt),  and 
hear  her  give  a  description  of  the  play  they 
acted  at  Winterslow  their  hou'se  in  Wiltshire 
(afterwards  burned) .  She  was  Jane  Shore ; 
her  husband  Stephen  Fox,  Gloster ;  Charles 
Fox,  Hastings  ;  her  brother,  Richard  Shore. 
I  remember  Miss  Fox,  a  little  toddling  thing, 
who  could  just  speak.  The  men  called  her 
'  Little  Ste,'  from  her  likeness  to  her  father.'* 

"  Gloucester  Place,  11/A  of  May,  1843. 

"  May  every  cloud  pass  away,  and  sunshine 
beam  on  your  path  in  future ! — a  future  it  is 
very  improbable  I  should  live  to  see,  as  you 
talk  of  returning  in  two  years,  and  I  am  in 
my  eighty-sixth.  So  great  an  age  sits  lightly 
upon  me  in  some  respects.  I  aiu  wonderfully 
blessed  with  the  eyesight  of  absolute  youth, 
and  with  good  general  health.  On  the  other 
side,  I  am  too  deaf  to  hear  any  sound  but 
through  a  trumpet,  and  that  very  imperfectly, 
so  can  converse  with  only  one  person  at 
once  ;  and  an  increasing  rheumatism,  or  neu- 
ralgia, or  tic  douloureux— ^fv^r  I  know  not 
what  to  call  it — affecting  the  whole  of  my 
lower  limbs,  has  nearly  taken  away  the  use 
of  them,  and  keeps  me  in  almost  continual 
pain,  worse  in  bed  than  anywhere  else.  My 
mind  and  memory,  I  believe,  are  unimpaired, 
but  of  that,  to  be  sure,  1  cannot  bo  the  best 
judge.  No  more  of  ray  insignificant  old  self! 
.  .  .  Our  friend  M.  has  not  written  to  me 
lately.  It  is  about  the  time  that  he  used  to 
make  one  pf  his  short  visits  to  London,  and  I 
hoped  the  more  that  he  would  come  this  year, 
because  I  understood  his  sister  meant  to  take 
a  house  for  two  or  three  months,  and  lodge 
her  niece  Anne.  Mr.  Lockhart  told  me  this 
a  good  while  ago.  The  \7.'s  have  arrived. 
Tiiose  who  have  seen  him  describe  him  as  a 
consummate  puppy.  I  am  afraid  two  lines 
of  Dry dfu,  quoted  somewhere  in  the  Spectator, 
may  be  requoted  for  that  pair  : — 

"  'But  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is. 
Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is." ' 

*'  I  saw  Miss  Fox  a  week  ago,  well,  and,  I 
thought,  in  good  spirits.  She  passed  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  winter  at  Bo  wood  with  the 
Lansdownes,  iand  the  weather  then  being  ex- 
traordinarily mild  and  fine,  she  enjoyed  it  ex- 
tremely. When  she  came  back  she  was  a 
good  while  in  town  with  Lady  Holland,  by 
which  I  hoped  to  have  profited,  but  as  she 
never  was  out  of  an  evening,  and  in  a  morn- 
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ing  was  wlmt  one  may  call  upon  duty  to  go 
airing  every  day,  she  could  not  call  here  of- 
ten. On  her  removing  to  her  home,  Lady 
Holland  very  soon  removed  thither  too,  carry- 
ing, I  understood,  her  cook,  etc.,  and  given 
dinners  at  Little  Holland  House.  However, 
as  Miss  Fox  kept  her  ovrn  hours  and  dined 
alone,  j;)ining  the  party  when  it  suited  her. 
I  dare  say  it  annoyed  her  less  than  if  the  other 
had  occupied  Holland  House  and  commanded 
her  attendance  there.  The  queen's  domin- 
ion falls  far  short  of  it !  Lady  Holland  has 
just  lost  her  old  friend,  her  inmate  for  above 
forty  3'ears,  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  '  her 
Atheist' — Mr.  x\llen,  whom,  I  suppose,  you 
know.  Some  of  my  visitors  tell  me  she  has 
shown  a  great  want  of  feeling  on  this  occa- 
sion, giving  a  great  dinner  at  Miss  Fox's 
house,  while  he  was  actually  dying  in  her 
own.  But  the  proverb  declares  that  Satan 
himself  is  less  black  than  he  is  painted.  Lady 
Charlotte  L.,  an  unprejudiced  person^  on 
whom  I  can  depend,  says  that  at  the  dinner 
in  question  they  were  rejoicing  over  Mr. 
Allen's  being  pronounced  out  of  danger,  al- 
though a  fatal  relapse  carried  him  off  next 
day.  She  also  says,  that  he  was  a  quiet,  in- 
offensive man,  who,  if  indeed  an  atheist,  did 
not  obtrude  his  opinions  on  others.  And  for 
Lady  H.'s  calling  in  company  now,  it  is  not 
from  insensibility — for  her  ej'cs  betray  that 
she  has  been  crying  half  the  morning — but 
from  absolute  horror  of  spending  two  or  three 
hours  alone.  Poor  unhappy  woman  !  She 
is  looking  out  for  another  medical  man,  to 
supply  Allen's  place  in  that  capacity.  I  do 
believe  that  Miss  Fox  is  sincerely  attached  to 
her,  and  sulnuits  to  all  her  caprices  and  tyr- 
anny, not  from  weakness,  but  affection.  And, 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  impossible  not  to  give 
her  credit  for  Ijving  Miss  Fox  after  her  own 
fashion  ;  how  can  she  help  it?  I  hear  Lady 
Davy  has  thought  of  returning  to  England 
this  next  summer.  Sir  Thomas  Apreece,  her 
first  husband's  relation,  has  died,  by  which 
event  she  obtains  £1,000  a  year;  but  there 
are  some  law  diScultics  in  the  way,  and  she 
must  come  to  look  after  her  affairs  in  person. 
You  must  have  seen  her  at  Rome.  .  .  . — 
Very  affectionately  yours, 

''  L.  Stuart." 

There  are  some  affecting  details  of  the  last 
illness,  death,  and  family  circumstances  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  v/e  cannot  here  quote 
them  in  cxtcnso,  and  they  would  lose  their  in- 
terest by  mutilation.  We  may,  however, 
cite  one  very  characteristic  passage  in  a  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Lockhart's  describing  the  efforts 


made  by  the   London  Committee  regarding 
Abbotsford  and  a  memorial  of  Sir  Walter  : — 

"  As  to  monuments,  if  I  could  choose — 
passing  Abbotsford — I  should  say,  put  a  plain 
sitting  statue  of  Sir  W.  S.  on  Princes'  Street, 
Edinburgh,  at  the  south  end  of  Castle  Street, 
backed  by  the  rock  ;  and  put  a  cairn  on  the 
Eildon  Hill,  that  every  lad  might  carry  his 
stone  to.  As  for  temples  and  pillars,  they 
have  been  vulgarized  in  Edinburo-h.  A  friend 
said  to  me,  '  Good  God,  what  a  grand  thing  it 
will  be  to  have  Sir  Walter  put  on  a  level  with 
the  late  Lord  Melville  !  Let  us  have  another 
pillar  ai  the  west  end  of  George  Street,  by  all 
means.'  This  man  is  a  sensible  one,  and  was 
dead  serious.  On  a  level  with  Lord  Melville, 
whose  name  will  appear  only  in  the  fag-end 
of  a  note  to  the  future  history  of  this  country, 
and  really  will  be  kept  in  memory  chiofly  by 
the  pillar!  Dugald  Stewart  and  Playfair, 
admirable  dominies  both,  have  their  temples  ; 
so  I  fancy  will  now  Sir  John  Leslie.  The 
Calton  Hill  had  better  be  left  to  the  school- 
masters ;  in  a  hundred  years  they  will  have 
covered  it ;  bat,  if  they  please,  they  may  keep 
a  place  in  the  midst  for  Sir  John ." 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  close 
these  extracts.  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie  sur- 
vived nearly  all  her  early  contemporaries  whose 
letters  she  had  so  fondly  preserved.  She  was 
within  a  few  months  of  eighty  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  Her  old  age  was  chiefly  spent  at 
Brahan  Castle,  surrounded  by  "  troops  of 
friends  "  and  relatives,  and  was  marked  by 
a  certain  placid  dignity  and  grace  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  her  earlier  period,  when 
she  sat  to  Lawrence,  and  was  the  charm  of 
London  society.  In  her  tall  figure  and  com- 
manding features  she  still  looked  the  chief- 
tainess  ;  and  her  rich  conversation,  her  store 
of  traditions,  anecdotes,  and  tales  of  adven- 
ture, were  almost  unrivalled.  As  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  confined  her  more  and  more  to 
her  home,  the  milder  features  of  her  charac- 
ter became  prominent.  Her  piety,  which  had 
never  been  dormant,  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
busy  life  in  India  and  Ceylon,  was  more  ar- 
dent and  unsectarian,  her  efforts  to  spread 
education  over  the  Highlands  were  ceaseless, 
and  her  charities  and  sympathy  with  the  poor 
were  unbounded.  Time,  money,  and  influ- 
ence were  freely  spent  in  these  labors  of  love 
and  patriotism,  and  she  was  literally  "  full 
of  mercy  and  good  fruits." 
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From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
OUT  OF  THE  WORLD.— Part   ii. 
Dr.  Rich  and  Miss  Berners  were  married 
at  Putney  Church  early  one  wintry  morning. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dumbleton  went  to  the  wed- 
ding, and  Roberta,  in  a  pretty  white  bonnet. 
There  was  scarcely  any  one  else.     After  it 
was  all  over,  Roberta  walked  home,  packed 
up  her  things,  and  went  back  by  the  train  to 
the  country  village  where  her  step-father  was 
vicar,  and  where  her  mother,  who  was  not 
James's  mother,  but  his  late  father's  wife, 
was  busy  from  morning  to  night  wi^h  little 
boys  and  girls  at   home  and   abroad  ;    with 
soup-kitchens,  training-schools  :  with  a  very 
tiresome,  fidgety  second  husband,  who  could 
do  nothing  himself,  but  was  very  particular 
about  everybody  else's  doings.     He  loved  his 
own  children,  but  was  not  over  fond  of  his 
step-daughter  ;  and  I  think  that  is  why  Mrs. 
Baron  was  glad  that  Berta,  her  dearest  and 
favorite   child,  should   be  almost  constantly 
awav.     But,  all  the  sarfte,  it  was  a  delight  to 
have  her  at  home,  and  she  came  to  the  garden 
gate  to  clasp  her  in  her  kind  motherly  arms, 
while  all  the  step-brothers  and  sisters,  streamed 
out  in  a  little  procession  to  welcome  her.     It 
was  Christmas  holdiday  time — the  boys  were 
at  homo..    Ricarda  (Mrs.  Baron  had  a  fancy 
for  inventing  names)  was  grown  up  quite  a 
young  woman  ;   Tina  had  broken  her  front 
tooth  ;    Lucy  was  naughty,  but  she  should 
come  down  from  her  room  after  tea  ;  Will 
and  Nick  and   HaiTy  were  hovering  about, 
long-legged  and  kindly  and  glad.     It  seemed 
impossible  to  Berta  that  she  was  only  an  hour 
or  two  away  from  the  struggle  of  love  and 
jealousy,  of  tenderness  and  anxiety,  she  had 
been  going  through  for  the  last  few  weeks — 
only  two  hours  distant  from  the  last  tears  she 
had  dropped,  as  with  Betty's  assistance  she 
packed  up  her  boxes  and  came  away  ;  only 
an  hour  away  from  James's  last  kind  words 
and   thoughtful   care.     And   so   she   settled 
down  quietly  in  this  other  home.  ' 

She  cut  out  frocks  for  the  children,  set  to 
work  at  the  choir,  and  for  three  whole  days 
she  and  her  sisters  were  busy  dressing  up  the 
old  church  with  ivy  and  holly  and  red  ber- 
ries. 

Months  went  by.  She  heard  from  James  ; 
she  had  one  or  two  letters  from  Horatia,  in 
the  beautiful  handwriting.  They  were  back 
long  ago,  and  settled  down  quite  comfortably. 
Darby  and  Joan-wise.    They  hoped  she  would 


come  soon,  and  stay  as  long  as  ever  she  liked 
one  day.  James  added,  "  Caton  says  be 
would  like  to  come  down  and  pay  you  a  visit. 
I  dare  say  you  may  see  him  liefore  long." 
Poor  Mrs.  Baron  was  very  much  excited,  but 
also  rather  alarmed  by  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. She  did  not  know  how  her  husband 
might  take  this  attention  of  the  young  doc- 
tor. I  think,  as  a  rule,  women  are  more 
hospitable  than  men,  and  more  glad  to  see 
their  friends  at  more  hours  of  the  day,  but  I 
must  confess  that  it  was  not  only  hoBpitality  < 
which  made  her  so  anxious  on  this  occasion  * 
to  play  hostess.  Dr.  Caton  was  ten  years 
younger  than  James,  was  very  well  to  do, 
and  certainly  was  not  coming  all  this  way  to 
see  her  and  the  ungracious  vicar  only.  She 
was  right.  When  Dr.  Caton  arrived,  he 
asked  for  Berta  eagerly,  and  Berta  appeared. 
But  so  unwilling,  so  little  glad  to  see  him,  so 
silent,  so  anxious  to  get  out  of  his  way,  that 
he  determined  to  go  back  again  without  say- 
ing anything  of  what  he  had  meant  to  say,  and 
had  come  all  this  long  way  to  tell  her. 

"  How  is  James  getting  on  ?  "  Mrs.  Baron 
asked,  by  way  of  making  some  sort  of  talk. 

Dr.  Caton  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 
"  I  hardly  ever  go  there  now.  Mrs.  Rich 
gives  herself  no  end  of  airs,  but  I  cannot  drop 
him  altogether ;  he  looks  ill  enough,  poor  fel- 
low, and  I  think  he  begins  already  to  repent 
of  his  bargain." 

"  These  unsuitable  marriages  rarely  an- 
swer," said  Mrs.  Baron,  with  a  sigh. 

"  That  is  just  what  he  was  so  angry  with 
me  for  saying,"  said  the  young  man.  "/like 
a  woman  who  is  not  above  her  station,  who 
minds  her  house,  and  takes  care  of  her  hus- 
band, and  that  is  what  Mrs.  R.  doesnt  do. 
Why,  it  was  as  different  in  Miss  Berta's 
time.  .  .  .  Now,  the  house  is  all  topsy- 
turvy. She's  got  a  lady's-maid,  they  tell  me, 
but  the  dinner  is  disgraceful.  I  assure  you, 
I  am  not  particular — ^you  know  I'm  not.  Miss 
Berta,  but  I  couldn't  eat  what  was  on  my 
plate.     I  give  you  my  honor  I  couldn't." 

Berta  hoped  that  this  might  be  a  prejudiced 
report,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  sad  and 
anxious  as  the  time  came  near  for  her  to  go 
back  to  them  again. 

Alas !  the  prejudiced  report  happened  to  be 
the  true  one. 

If  Horatia  had  married  younger  it  might 
have  been  different,  but  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble suddenly,  in  middle  life,  to  become  a  new 
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woman  altogether;  and  from  being  lazy, 
nervous,  languid,  and  unhandy,  suddenly  to 
grow  brisk,  orderly,  thoughtful,  and  hard- 
working. 

Berta  paid  them  one  very  short  visit,  dur- 
ing which  all  went  smoothly,  and  yet  she 
went  home  for  another  six  months,  very 
doubtful  as  to  how  things  might  turn.  Her 
brother  was  not  repenting,  as  Dr.  Caton  had 
told  them,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  Iloratia 
might  begin  to  get  tired  of  this  new  life,  as 
she  had  wearied  of  the  old  one. 

When  James  and  Iloratia  married,  they 
both  pictured  to  themselves  the  lives  they 
were  going  to  lead  ;  and  the  two  pictures 
were  not  in  the  least  like  one  another,  or  like 
the  reality  even.  James's  picture  was  of 
Horatia,  a  happy  woman,  a  good  wife,  beau- 
tiful, sympathetic,  interested  in  his  schemes, 
contented  with  her  destiny,  cheerful,  and  de- 
voted. He  saw  her  busy  in  a  thousand  ways, 
working  among  the  poor  with  more  energy 
than  Roberta  had  ever  shown,  understandin": 
his  plans  far  better,  better  able  to  advise, 
helping  him,  encouraging  him  in  all  good, 
the  best  friend,  the  most  faithful  companion. 
"  These  instincts  are  unfailing,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "  I  know  her  as  well  as  I  know  my- 
self; by  what  strange,  happy  intuition  is  one 
led  to  these  discoveries  ?  " 

Horatia's  picture  was  also  of  herself.  Ele- 
gantly but  simply  dressed ,  gracefully  enter- 
taining her  relations,  leading  a  sort  of  Petit 
Trianon  existence.  Giving  delicious  but  in- 
expensive little  dinners,  with  croquet  on  the 
lawn,  perhaps  ;  afterwards  returning  among 
her  old  companions  ;  gracious,  unpresuming, 
independent,  much  made  of,  she  was,  espe- 
cially at  first,  well  satisfied  with  herself  and 
what  she  had  done,  and  with  her  husband. 
He  might  be  a  litHe  rough  and  abrupt,  but 
that  she  should  be  able  to  change  :  and,  with 
her  connections,  it  would  be  indeed  stranjre  if 
ho  did  not  get  on,  and  become — who  knows? 
— a  prosperous  man  in  time.  But  by  degrees 
she  began  to  think  the  calm  haven  was  per- 
haps a  little  too  calm  after  all — only  broken, 
as  it  were,  by  the  vagaries  of  Betty  and  the 
cook — Horatia  lost. all  patience  with  them. 
She  detested  a  racket,  but  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  this  utter  seclusion,  or,  what  was 
even  worse,  this  strange  company  : — young 
ladies  who  called  her  dear,  and  who  were 
surprised  at  everything ;   homely  matrons, 
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with  funny  husbands ;  and  that  intolerable 
young  man,  Mr.  Caton,  who  was  worst  of  all. 
Fortunately  she  had  still  her  own  relations  to 
go  to. 

And  meanwhile  James  went  on  prosing 
to  himself.  Long  happy  evenings,  Horatia 
playing  on  the  piano  while  he  sat  and  smoked 
(as  he  was  doing  now)  on  the  lawn.  The 
whole  house  brightened  by  her  coming — astir 
of  life,  pleasant  talk,  where  there  had  only 
been  silence  before,  or  poor  Roberta's  gentle 
commonplaces.  Dear  Berta !  It  would  be 
as  happy  a  change  for  her  as  for  himself. 
He  could  hardly  believe  that  all  this  treasure 
of  happiness  was  his,  that  he  had  a  wife  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  that  wife  Horatia; 
and  he  put  down  his  cigar,  and  went  and 
looked  in  at  the  window  to  assure  himself 
that  it  was  not  all  a  fancy  brought  about  by 
the  smoke,  the  faint  perfume  of  roses,  the 
sweet  bewildering  air  of  a  summer's  day. 
And  in  a  minute  he  came  back,  and  began  to 
puff  tobacco,  not  castles  in  the  air  any  more. 
For  Horatia  was  there  certainly,  but  so  was 
Lady  Whiston ;  so  was  Mrs.  Dumbleton. 
Voices,  flounces,  bii;  carriag-e  at  the  garden 
gate.  It  was  no  fancy  ;  and  as  he  did  not 
want  to  face  them  all  he  came  back  to  his 
place. 

"  James  !  "  Horatia  calls,  opening  the  win- 
dow and  looking  out. 

James  looks  round  and  shakes  his  head. 

Horatia,  surprised,  comes  out  across  the 
grass.  "  Wont  you  come  and  see  Aunt 
Car?" 

"  I  am  busy,"  says  the  doctor. 

"  They  want  us  to  dine  there,"  says  Hora- 
tia, putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  They 
expect  Lord  Ilolloway."  • 

"  We  dined  there  yesterday — there  is  that 
breakfast  next  week  ;  make  some  excuse." 

"  But  in  your  profession  it  is  of  great  coii- 
sequence  that  you  should  improve  your  ac- 
quaintance," says  Horatia,  blushing  up. 
"  They  were  just  saying  so.  Lord  Holloway 
has  dreadful  attacks t)f  the  gout." 

"  That  is  what  t  shall  have  if  I  dine  there 
any  more.  You  can  go,  you  know.  You  can 
make  up  to  Lord  Holloway  all  the  better  if  I 
am  not  there." 

"  How  canyon  say  such  disagreeable  things? 
Of  course  I  must  go  without  you,  if  you  will 
not  come.  It  will  look  very  odd  ;  I  don't 
like  it  at  all." 
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"Then  why  don't  you  stay?"  says  the 
doctor  in  his  kind  voice,  smiling  as  she 
frowns. 

"  Aunt  Car  will  be  hurt  as  it  is,"  says 
Horatia,  looking  round.  "  I  suppose  I  had 
better  go  back  and  tell  her.  It  is  most  un- 
pleasant." 

James  glanced  a  quick,  doubtful  look  as 
she  walked  away  unconscious,  slim,  tall, 
graceful,  with  her  violet  dress  trailing  over 
the  grass  and  the  daisies.  She  stoops  her  head 
at  the  window,  and  passes  in  under  the  clus- 
tering roses.  After  all,  why  should  not  she 
like  to  go,  James  asks  himself,  and  though 
he  might  have  answered  the  question,  per- 
haps he  took  care  not  to  do  so.  How  many 
such  questions  are  there  which  are  best  un- 
asked and  unanswered?  Truth,  indeed,  is 
greater  than  silence,  and  if  we  could  always 
tell  what  was  true,  it  would  be  well  to  speak 
always.  But  silence  is  often  better  than  the 
half-truths  we  utter  ;  silence  to  ourselves  and 
of  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  others. 

Horatia  came  home  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  found  her  husband  still  up, 
sitting  in  the  little  study,  and  Mr.  Caton  with 
him.  The  window  was  open,  a  candle  was 
flaring  on  the  table,  and  she  thought  there 
was  a  strange  aromatic  smell  in  the  room. 
But  it  was  hard  to  find  Mr.  Caton  always 
there,  even  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  She 
was  not  safe,  and  she  looked  her  displeasure. 
He  g;)t  up  with  such  a  grave  face  as  be  made 
her  a  little  stiff  baw,  that  she  was  still  more 
indignant.  James,  too,  was  grave,  though  he 
smiled  and  put  out  his  hand. 

Horatia  wrapped  her  white  cloak  round 
her,  and  turned  her  back  upon  Caton. 

"  What  have  you  been  concocting,  James? 
Why  do  you  sit  with  the  window  open?  I 
wish  you  had  been  with  me.  Lord  HoUoway 
is  perfectly  charming,  and — " 

"  Well,  good-night,"  said  Caton,  suddenly. 
"  Good-evening,  Mrs.  Rich,"  and  he  walked 
off.  As  the  djor  shut  Horatia  began  indig- 
nantly, "  That  man  isin'sup — "  but  her  hus- 
band stopped  her  languidly,  and  said  he  was 
not  up  to  fighting  his  friend's  battles  that 
night.  He  was  tired.  "  Is  this  the  way  he 
speaks  tj  me?  "  Horatia  thought. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  went  up  to  town  and 
came  back  to  dinner  very  silent,  and  much 
out  of  spirits.  And  Mr.  Caton,  as  usual, 
looked  in  in  the  evening,  and  they  were  clos- 
eted to2:ether  for  some  time.     Horatia  had 
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taken  a  nervous  dislike  to  the  poor  young  man ; 
his  presence  was  almost  unendurable  to  her. 
Rich  looked  hurt  and  vexed  when  she  said  so 
one  day. 

"Why  have  you  taken  this  aversion  to  my 
old  companion  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  he  is  familiar  and  interfering  !  " 
cries  Horatia. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Lady  Whiston, 
then?  "  says  the  doctor,  provoked. 

Horatia  was  still  more  provoked,  and  the 
little  discussion  ended  in  her  going  off  alone, 
as  usual,  to  the  Dumbleton  fete. 

But  she  looked  so  bright  and  handsome  in 
her  white  dress,  as  she  wished  him  good-by, 
that  James  secretly  relented,  and  thought  he 
should  like  to  see  her  admired,  and  deter- 
mined, if  he  could,  to  come  for  her  after  all. 

Horatia  was  not  sorry  to  go  by  herself. 
She  felt  more  at  her  ease  when  her  husband 
was  not  there.  Old  friends  came  up  to  greet 
her.  Two  old  flames  asked  her  to  dance. 
Mr.  Dumbleton  gave  her  his  arm,  and  took 
her  into  the  conservatory  for  an  ice.  iHere 
they  all  were,  making  much  of  her,  welcom- 
ing her.  Horatia  could  not  help  contrasting 
all  this  with  her  husband's  grave  looks  and 
unconcerned  manner. 

"How  does  the  housekeeping  go  on?" 
said  Mr.  Dumbleton. 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,"  cried  Horatia. 
"  Everything  is  sodifferent.  My  genius  does 
not  lie  in  that  direction  ;  and  yet — would  you 
believe  it?  —  James  grumbles  at  times." 
What  a  pretty  effect. 

They  were  in  a  long  conservatory,  full  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  flowers  and  Chinese  lan- 
terns. The  sound  of  distant  music,  the  per- 
fume of  the  plants,  the  soft  glimmer  of  the 
lights,  filled  the  whole  place,  and  the  stars 
came  twinklinor  throuo;h  the  glass  domes. 
Horatia  was  enchanted  instead  of  bein;r  bored 
as  in  old  times.  It  was  an  Arabian  Night's 
Entertainment.  One  of  her  cousins,  an  old 
admirer  of  hers,  came  up  and  scarcely  recog- 
nized her,  she  looked  so  wonderfully  hand- 
some and  happy  ;  he  asked  her  to  dance,  and 
Horatia  consented,  and  went  off  laughinij  and 
radiant ;  but  Henry  Dumbleton  looked  after 
her  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  entire  success 
of  his  match-making. 

Horatia,  meanwhile,  twirled  and  twisted  ; 
the  musicians  played  one  of  those  charming 
waltzes  that  seem  to  be  singing  and  sighing 
with  one  breath.     The  music  surged  and  sank 
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again  ;  it  was  like  the  sea  flowing  upon  a 
shore  ;  breathless,  excited,  Horatia  danced  on 
in  cadence  to  the  tune,  and  thought  this  mo- 
ment ought  to  last  forever  ;  she  and  her  part- 
ner went  to  one  of  the  windows  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  stood  out  upon  a  low  balcony, 
close  to  the  ground,  and  began  to  talk  of  old 
days,  as  people  do  when  they  suddenly  grow 
confidential  with  time  and  place,  and  then 
they  talked  down  to  later  days,  and  the  cous- 
in, whose  name  was  Cnarles  Whiston,  re- 
proached her  for  having  left  them  as  she  had 
done  :  "  Did  she  never  regret  it?  Had  she 
quite  given  up  old  friends  for  new?  " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Horatia  ;  "  unequal 
marriages  are  foolish  things,  Charles.  It  is 
not  until  you  find  yourself  lonely  and  misun- 
derstood in  the  midst  of  people  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  see  things  cn-dcssous^  instead  of 
en-dessus  that  you  begin  to  discover  how  real 
and  how  insurmountable  certain  differences 
are.  Things  with  which  I  have  been  familiar 
all  my  life  seem  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  them . 
There  i8*a  sort  of  suspicious  defiance  I  cannot 
describe — a  sort  of  meanness,  of  familiarity, 
of  low  jocularity. ' ' 

"  But  how  could  you  ever  marry  him?  " 
cried  Charles  Whiston,  much  concerned. 
"  This  is  terrible.  You  must  come  away  ; 
you  must  come  to  us,  wc  are  always — " 

Some  one  who  had  been  sitting  under  the 
window  started  at  that  moment,  and  got  up 
and  walked  away. 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  my  husband,"  said 
Horatia,  blushing,  and  starting,  and  a  little 
ashamed  of  herself.  "  I  was  thinking  of — of 
friends — persons  who  come  to  the  house  whom 
1  cannot  be  rid  of.  There  is  his  step-mother, 
for  instance — who  came  a  short  time  ago,  and 
interfered  in  the  most  unwarrantable  manner. 
There  is  a  certain  dreadful  Dr.  Caton  whom 
James  is  forever  asking.  Can  you  fancy  that 
man  daring  to  call  racMrs.  Gallipots?— don't 
laugh — such  vulgar  insults  arc  no  laughing 
matter." 

"  Poor  Horatia,"  said  her  companion,  sen- 
timentally. "  I  assure  you  I  do  not  feel  in- 
clined to  laugh." 

The  musicians  began  to  play  a  new  meas- 
ure, and  the  dancers  set  off  with  fresh  spirit. 
The  people  outside  were  still  pacing  and  talk- 
ing in  low  voices,  the  trees  were  hung  with 
brilliant  jewels  of  fire,  no  breath  stirred  the 
branches,  the  white  dresses  gleamed  mysteri- 
ously through  the  darkness,  the  light  steps 


loitered,  the  low  voices  sank.  Horatia  stood 
immovable,  with  her  head  against  her  hand  : 
her  companion  was  sitting  on  the  low  stone 
parapet,  and  leaning  lazily  over  the  side  of 
the  balcony,  when  suddenly  he  started  up, 
and  stood  listening. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?  "  he  said.  And  once 
more  distinctly  sounding  through  the  still 
night  came  a  plaintive  cry  out  of  the  wood. 

"  Oh  !  go  and  see,"  said  Horatia  ;  "  what 
can  it  be  ?  " 

In  a  moment  all  the  silent  enchantment  of 
the  hour  seemed  broken  and  dispelled.  That 
forlorn  cry  had  shaken  and  dispersed  the 
dreams,  the  illusions,  the  harmonies  of  the 
summer  night.  It  was  like  a  pebble  falling 
into  still  waters.  But  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment :'  by  degrees  the  silence,  the  music,  the 
starlight,  re-assured  the  startled  people ;  they 
forgot  once  more  that  pain  existed  in  the 
world,  that  trouble  could  approach  them. 
Horatia  had  almost  forgotten  her  alarm  when 
her  cousin  rejoined  her. 

"  It  was  nothing,"  he  said.  *'  Some  one 
fainted — a  woman  was  frightened,  and 
screamed.  Dr.  Rich  was  there,  and  another 
doctor." 

"  My  husband  !  "  said  Horatia,  surprised. 

"  Some  one  told  me  they  had  gone  homo 
with  the  patient,"  said  Charles  Whiston. 
"  Shall  we  have  another  waltz  ?  "  Turn — 
tum-te-tum,  te-tum — the  music  plays,  and  off 
they  go. 

When  Horatia  got  home  she  found  a  little 
note  hurriedly  scrawled.  "  Don't  expect  mo 
to-night,  I  am  detained. — Yours,  J.  R." 

He  came  home  next  day,  looking  pale  and 
exhausted,  as  if  he  had  been  up  allnight. 

"  Who  was  ill?  "  Horatia  asked.  "  Who 
fainted?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  who  it  was,"  said  tho 
doctor.  "  Caton  attended  him.  I  have  been 
very  busy,  and  I  am  not  well  myself,  Hora- 
tia.    I  shall  go  and  lie  down." 

"  You  went  up  to  the  hall  last  night, 
then?  "  persisted  Horatia. 

James  did  not  answer,  but  looked  at  her 
once  in  an  odd  sort  of  way,  and  then  went 
out  of  the  room.  Horatia  never  quite  knew 
what  had  happened  that  night. 

It  seemed  to  Horatia  that  he  was  never 
quite  the  same  again  after  this  unlucky  fete. 
She  actually  began  to  wish  for  Berta  to  come. 

Roberta's  mother  had  brought  her  that 
first  time,  and  left  her  and  gone  away,  after 
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managing  to  give  great  offence  to  James,  as 
well  as  to  his  wife,  by  one  or  two  awkward 
Bpeeches.  And  when  Berta  came  back  to  the 
old  trouble  once  more — the  old  battle  and 
disappointment — she  determined  to  be  warned 
by  her  mother's  example.  She  would  gladly 
have  stayed  on  at  home,  but  James  kept 
writing  for  her  to  come,  and  the  bugbear  of 
a  step-father  growled  out,  •'  Why  didn't  she 
go,  since  they  were  so  anxious  to  have  her  ?  " 
and  besides,  there  was  a  natural  yearning 
after  James  in  her  heart,  which  would  have 
brought  her  from  the  end  of  the  world,  if  he 
wished  it. 

But  now  that  Horatia  was  mistress  of  his 
house,  Berta  did  not  like  to  interfere  in  the 
household  disarrangements — for  it  was  noth- 
ing else  :  Iloratia  evidently  discontented  and 
unsatisfied — James  looking  worn  and  out  of 
spirits — the  dinner  unsatisfactory,  the  furni- 
ture dim  and  neglected,  maids  careless  and 
unpunctual.  Horatia  had  theories  about 
everything,  but  did  not  possess  the  gift  of 
putting  them  in  practice.  Every  human  be- 
ing had  its  rights,  she  used  to  say,  and  those 
of  servants  were  constantly  infringed.  The 
consequence  was,  that  though  Betty  had  time 
to  read  the  paper  and  a  course  of  history  ju- 
diciously selected  by  her  mistress,  she  had  not 
time  to  dust  and  scrub  and  scour,  as  in  days 
of  yore,  when  the  poor  doctor's  rights  only 
were  considered. 

Roberta  found  that  it  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  do,  not  to  speak,  not  to  inter- 
fere. She  was  ready  to  cry  sometimes  when 
her  brother  came  in,  tired  and  exhausted,  and 
had  to  wait  an  hour  for  his  dinner.  She 
thought  him  looking  ill,  indeed,  and  changed. 
By  degrees  she  almost  got  to  hate  Horatia, 
and  did  not  do  her  justice  for  those  good  qual- 
ities she  certainly  possessed.  Horatia's  tem- 
per was  perfect ;  she  bore  Berta's  irrepressi- 
ble glances  and  loud  reproaches  admirably. 
She  saw  that  her  husband  loved  his  sister ; 
she  would  not  pain  him  by  blaming  her.  She 
often  wondered  that  he  should  seem  more  at 
home  with  Roberta  than  with  herself.  She 
thought  herself  infinitely  superior,  cleverer, 
handsomer,  better  bred  ;  she  had  not  Berta's 
rare  gift  of  home-making,  her  sweet  repose 
of  manner,  her  unselfish  devotion  to  those  for 
whom  she  eared.  Horatia  rarely  forgot  her- 
self. Berta  was  like  her  brother,  and  almost 
lived  in  the  people  she  loved. 

And  60  Horatia's  beautiful  black  eyes  did 


not  see  all  the  many  things  that  were  amiss ; 
her  soft  white  hands  did  not  work  and  pre- 
pare for  her  husband's  comfort ;  days  went 
by  ;  little  estrangements  went  by  ;  the  geese 
cackled  on  the  common  ;  sick  people  died  or 
got  well ;  well  people  fell  sick  ;  James  Rich 
went  his  rounds,  and  sighed  sometimes  as 
he  looked  at  his  beautiful  wife.  It  had  not 
answered,  somehow. 

Every  day  little  stories  are  told  ;  sometimes 
about  great  things,  someiimea  about  nothing 
at  all.  This  was  about  nothing  at  all,  and 
yet  the  story  was  there  to  read,  and  I  am 
trying  to  write  it  down. 

The  people  Who  tell  the  stories  are  gener- 
ally too  interested  and  unhappy,  or  happy, 
or  anxious,  or  vexed,  to  look  at  their  daily 
lives  from  another  point  of  view  ;  and  some- 
times even  other  people  standing  by  have  not 
the  gift  of  seeing  what  is  passing  before  their 
eyes.  Horatia,  who  was  quick  about  other 
people,  was  blind  to  her  own  faults.  Dr. 
Rich  was  the  person  in  that  household  who 
could  best  read  the  disappointing  l^tle  his- 
tory that  was  telling  out,  day  by  day,  under 
his  roof,  and  the  struggle  of  his  daily  life 
was  to  be  blind,  and  not  to  read  the  open 
page.  Horatia  had  no  such  scruples,  and 
always  said  what  she  thought,  and  thought 
what  she  liked,  and  spoke  openly  to  James, 
to  the  Dumbletons,  of  her  fancies,  disap- 
pointments, dislikes,  particularly  of  her  dis- 
like to  Dr.  Caton.  Now  that  Berta  was  there, 
he  was  always  coming,  and  Horatia  did  not 
at  all  fancy  such  a  brother-in-law  ;  and  so  she 
told  the  girl,  who  laughed  and  blushed  and 
acquiesced.  Horatia  said  as  much  to  James 
one  day,  who  answered,  somewhat  absently, 
"  Caton  is  a  very  clever,  good  fellow.  I  am 
afraid  Roberta  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him  ;  but  he  comes  to  see  me,  Horatia." 
And  that  evening,  after  dinner,  coming  out 
into  the  garden,  she  saw,  much  to  her  dis- 
gust, Dr.  Caton's  red  whiskers  and  a  cloud  of 
tobacco  under  the  arbor,  where  her  husband 
was  also  sitting,  apparently  deep  in  conver- 
sation with  his  friend. 

Another  grievance  she  had,  which  was  this  : 
she  inherited  a  few  hundred  pounds  unex- 
pectedly about  this  time,  which  she  wanted 
to  lay  out  in  doing  up  the  house  and  the 
garden,  and  in  more  Persian  mats,  and  a 
brougham.  Dr.  Rich  insisted  on  her  leaving 
the  whole  sum  untouched  at  his  banker's. 
*' You  shall  have  it  in  due  time,"  he  said. 
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*'  Horatia,  can't  you  believe  that  I  have  some 
good  reason  for  not  spending  money  just 
now?  "  She  could  not  understand  this  strange 
fancy  for  saving.  He  would  go  nowhere  ^  he 
would  insist  on  economizing  in  every  way ; 
he  would  not  willingly  ask  even  her  cousins 
to  dinner.  Wearied,  disappointed,  provoked, 
she  began  to  tell  herself  that  her  marriage 
had  been  a  mistake — she  began  to  long  to  get 
away,  to  sigh  for  and  to  dream  of  liberty. 
They  did  not  know  how  far  these  dreams  had 
oairied  her,  once  she  had  given  way  to  them. 
She  had  wished  for  Berta,  but  when  Berta 
came  she  grew  jealous  of  her.  Life  was  a 
miserable  delusion,  Horatia  often  thought. 

Berta  could  not  help  seeing  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  and  put  it  all  to  poor  Horatia 's 
score.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Dr.  Caton  knew 
more  than  he  chose  to  tell ;  for  sometimes  she 
would  catch  a  half-pitying,  hesitating  glance  ; 
and  once  when  she  met  him  on  the  common, 
she  saw  that  he  seemed  almost  inclined  to 
speak,  but  she  walked  on  rapidly,  and  then 
he  changed  his  mind  and  turned  away  ab- 
ruptly. She  did  not  dare  to  ask  what  it  was, 
for  she  thought  that  after  all  it  might  only 
bo  the  old  story  that  she  did  not  want  to  hear. 

She  was  sitting  one  day  sewing  in  the  win- 
dow, Horatia  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  the  sun 
was  pouring  in.  It  looked  a  peaceful  little 
scene  enough — flowers  and  young  women, 
novels,  needlework,  silence,  sunlight — when 
presently  Horatia  put  down  her  novel  and 
began  to  talk  ;  and  as  she  talked,  Berta  be- 
gan to  sew  very  fiercely,  and  to  blush  up 
angrily. 

"  It  is  a  shame,"  Horatia  was  saying, 
<'  that  I  may  not  choose  my  own  company  ; 
that  I  am  to  be  forced  to  receive  a  person  so 
distasteful  to  me  as  Dr.  Caton.  His  familiar- 
ity is  unbearable.  To-day  he  came  up  to  me, 
and  told  me  that  I  ought  to  take  more  care 
of  James.  You  and  your  brother  cannot  un- 
derstand how  distasteful  this  sort  of  thing  is 
— what  a  real  want  this  want  of  congenial 
society  is  to  me." 

**  You  have  James,"  said  Berta. 

"  James  is  a  dear,  good  James,"  said  Ho- 
ratia, passing  her  hand  wearily  over  her  eyes  : 
♦*  but  he  has  not  been  brought  up  to  many 
things  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to.  I 
feel  a  little  want  of  sympathy,  a  little  lonely 
sometimes." 

A  cleverer  person  than  Roberta  might  have 
understood  her    better ;   but  the  girl  was 


thoroughly  provoked  and  ofiended.  All  her 
pent-up  passion  burst  out,  and  she  spoke, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  complain — you  who  have 
made  James  sad  and  lonely  by  coming  to  live 
with  him — you  who  don't  appreciate  him, 
who  can't  understand  his  goodness?  He  is 
the  best,  wisest,  and  dearest  of  men  ;  his 
gantleness  and  forbearance  are  wonderful. 
You  neglect  him  as  no  wife  ever  neglected 
her  husband.  You  do  nothing  to  help  him.". 
When  he  is  worn  out  you  complain  to  him 
about  yourself — you  are  so  used  to  think  of 
yourself,  Horatia.  I  must  speak.  I  may 
never  come  into  your  house  again  ;  but  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  it  all.  And  when  he 
comes  home  sad  and  out  of  spirits  you  don't 
look  up — you  scarcely  heed  him :  you  say, 
'  James,  shut  the  door,  or  poke  the  fire,'  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  I  always  used  to  think 
James's  wife  would  be  the  happiest,  proudest 
woman  in  the  whole  world,  until  you  came  to 
undeceive  me." 

Even  Horatia  could  not  bear  this :  she,  too, 
got  angry. 

*'  You  certainly  shall  never  come  here  again, 
Roberta,  unless  I  am  away.  You  speak  of 
things  which  are  not  your  concern  ;  and  you 
should  have  been  silent.  I  am  quite  able  to 
appreciate  my  husband  without  anybody  to 
point  out  his  merits.  But  sometimes  I  think, 
Roberta,  that  either  you  or  I  had  better  go. 
Stay,"  she  said  ;  "I  am  not  at  all  certain 
it  is  I  who  should  remain  ;  "  and  she  gathered 
up  her  papers  and  books,  and  drew  herself 
up  to  her  full  height,  and  sailed  out  of  the 
room. 

And  so  poor  James,  coming  home  earlier 
than  usual,  found  only  Roberta  crying  and 
sobbing  in  the  drawing-room.  Horatia  was 
up-stairs  with  a  nervous  attack.  A  strong 
smell  of  burning  and  a  black  smoke  came  in 
whifis  out  of  the  kitchen.  The  maids  were 
in  her  room  sympathizing  with  the  mistress  ; 
and  the  dinner  was  spoiling  unheeded.  The 
penitent  Roberta  tried  in  vain  to  stop  crying. 

"I  am  going  away,"  she  said;  "going 
away  this  very  evening.  It  is  too  disagree- 
able for  Horatia  to  have  me  in  the  house.  I 
have  behaved  so  dreadfully.  I  only  wonder 
she  did  not  turn  me  out  on  the  common.  I 
am  very  sorry,  dear  James.  I  will  do  any- 
thing :  I  will  beg  her  pardon,  if  she  will  only 
be  kind  enough  to  forgivQ  what  has  passed, 
and  let  me  come  and  see  you  again.    Because 
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I  do  lovf  you  almost  more  than  anybody  in 
the  world.  Please  don't  hate  me  for  behav- 
ing so  badly." 

Then  he  had  to  go  up-stairs  to  Horatia. 
When  he  came  down  he  was  looking  very 
pale  and  biting  his  lips.  His  wife  had 
gasped  out  things  about  "  your  relations  ;  " 
about  the  way  in  which  he  preferred  them 
and  their  ways  to  hers  ;  about  his  being  ipore 
happy  before  she  came  ;  about  her  loneliness  ; 
about  —  But  there  is  no  use  in  recapit- 
ulating all  her  nervous  griefs.  "  You  had 
betterpack  up, Roberta,"  said  the  doctor,  with 
one  more  sigh.  *'  I  will  drive  you  down  to 
the  station.  I  must  see  you  off.  It  is  only 
four  o'clock  now  ;  if  we  catch  the  five  o'clock 
train  it  will  still  be  light  by  the  time  you  get 
home.  I  think  your  sister  will  get  over  it 
sooner  if  you  ar*^  not  here.  Don't  cry,  dear ; 
it  will  be  all  right  in  a  little.  I  can  quite 
understand  her  annoyance.  Don't  cry  any 
more,  Berta  ;  that  wont  mend  matters,"  he 
said,  cheerfully.  Then  he  went  into  his 
study,  shut  the  door,  and  fell  down  into  his 
big  chair,  and  let  his  head  fall  heavily  on  his 
breast.  His  pulses  were  throbbing  with 
grief;  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  subdue  his 
agitation.  His  wife's  passionate  indignation 
and  reproaches  had  upset  him  ;  and  that 
Berta,  whom  he  looked  upon  almost  as  a 
daughter,  should  be  estranged,  and  that  he 
should  be  left  quite  alone — more  lonely  than 
he  had  ever  been — was  a  cruel  stab  to  this 
tender  and  sensitive  heart.  When  it  was 
time  for  Berta  to  go,  he  came  out  of  his  room, 
looking  exactly  as  usual.  He  went  to  his 
wife's  bedside  and  said  good-by,  but  she 
would  not  answer  him ;  and  then  he  came 
down  again,  and  helped  his  sister  into  the 
little  carriage,  and  took  his  place  leisurely 
beside  her,  and  they  drove  away. 

The  trees  seemed  to  fly  past  them,  the  birds 
went  wheeling  over  the  fields,  a  l)lue-gray 
mist  hung  over  the  distant  hedgerows  and 
the  haystacks,  over  the  farmsteads  and  cot- 
tages nestling  in  the  little  hollows. 

The  landscape  was  painted  in  black  and 
gray,  with  clouds  and  rain-water.  Now  and 
then  a  rain-laden  wind  would  come  blowing 
freshly  into  Roberta's  face. 

As  they  were  nearing  the  station,  some- 
body came  up  alongside  upon  a  tired  horse. 
It  was  Dr.  Caton. 

"  I  was  going  to  look  for  you,"  said  Dr. 
Rich,  pulling  up.     *'  Well,  you  come  in  this 


evening,  about  nine  o'clock.  We  can't  wait 
now,  we  shall  miss  the  train."  And  then  he 
bent  forward  and  said  a  few  words,  in  a  low 
voioe.  Berta  wondered  what  it  was  all  about, 
as  she  nodded  and  smiled  good-by.  Dr.  Caton 
looked  up  with  a  strange  expression.  She 
wondered  whether  it  was  because  she  was 
going  away ;  and  then  she  wondered  whether 
she  should  ever  forgive  herself  and  thouo^ht 
what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  tell  her  mother 
everything,  and  to  be  well  scolded  as  she  de- 
served, and  then  kissed  and  forgiven  like  a 
child.  She  gave  such  a  tremendous  sigh  once, 
that  her  brother  began  to  laugh.  *'  You  silly 
child!  "  he  said;  "forget  all  about  it.  I 
will  undertake  that  Horatia  shall  bear  no 
maiice."  Then  he  drove  on  silently  for  a 
minute,  and  then  he  said,  "  Berta,  do  you 
think  you  could  ever  fancy  Caton?  he  is  a 
little  rough,  but  he  is  a  thorough  good  fel- 
low, and  very  fond  of  you." 

"I  am  very  fond  of  him,"  said  Berta, 
smiling,  "  but  I  don't  want  to  marry  him. 
Perhaps,  if  you  praise  him  very  much,  James, 
in  time —  Ah,  here  we  are!  "  And  pres- 
ently Berta  had  kissed  him,  and  said  good- 
by,  and  watched  him  until  the  train  had 
carried  her  away,  and  he  disappeared.  By 
leaning  out  she  just  saw  him  for  one  instant 
more,  looking  after  her  with  his  kind,  smil- 
ing face ;  and  then  the  train  went  suddenly 
on  through  the  quiet  country,  carrying  away 
Roberta,  with  her  troubles  and  puzzles.  The 
doctor  travels  homeward,  strangely  abstract- 
ed ;  and  Horatia  has  risen  from  her  bed, 
where  she  had  been  lying,  and  is  making 
desperate  and  angry  resolutions.  ; 

"Was  he*  indeed  more  happy  before  I 
came?  He  did  not  deny  it.  When  I  gave 
up  everything  for  him,  I  thought,  at  least, 
that  he  would  love  me."  She  smoothed  her 
tumbled  hair,  put  on  a  shawl,  and  went  down- 
stairs and  out  into  the  open  air.  "It  will 
do  me  good,''  she  thought,  as  she  opened  the 
garden-door,  and  walked  along  the  gravel- 
walk  towards  the  arbor.  A  book  was  lying 
on  the  seat ;  James  or  Roberta  must  have 
left  it.  He  sometimes  smoked  under  the 
honeysuckles  after  dinner.  Roberta  used  to 
take  her  work  there  of  a  morning.  Horatia 
hated  the  place,  and  never  went  in.  *  The 
faded  summer  green  looked  almost  fresh  again 
in  the  gray,  damp  atmosphere  ;  the  bird?  flew 
over  her  head ;  and  across  the  common  the 
dahlias  were  beginning  to  come  out. 
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It  was  chilly  and  dismal  enough,  and  Ho- 
ratia  went  back  presently  into  the  house. 
She  was  shocked  and  hurt  and  wounded. 
She  was  not  angry  exactly  ;  she  did  not  like 
her  husband  less,  but  she  was  astonished  to 
find  she  had  not  made  him  happy.  She  was 
telling  herself  with  some  quiet  scorn,  that  he 
wanted  a  housekeeper,  like  Roberta,  and  not 
a  wife ;  that  if  he  had  been  really  happier 
before  she  came  to  him,  it  would  be  perhaps 
as  well  that  she  should  leave  him  now.  She 
was  in  a  hard  and  cruel  frame  of  mind.  She 
began  to  ask  herself  the  old  question,  if  it 
had  not  been  better  for  them  both  if  they  had 
never  married?  She  began  to  wonder  how 
she  had  ever  been  so  infatuated  as  to  give  up 
everything  for  this  commonplace  man.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  with  her  head  against 
her  hand  when  he  came  in. 

"  You  saw  her  off?  "  said  Horatia,  byway 
of  saying  something. 

"Yes,  we  just  caught  the  train,"  her  hus- 
band answered,  "  or  I  should  have'  had  to 
bring  her  back." 

"I  am  glad  yo»  were  in  time,"  said  Ho- 
ratia, coldly.  "  James,  you  must  make 
Roberta  understand  that  she  is  never  toepeak 
to  me  in  such  away  again." 

"  She  meant  no  harm :  she  is  very  sorry 
for  what  has  happened ;  she  told  me  to  tell 
you  so." 

'*  She  may  well  be  sorry,"  said  the  wife. 
*'  I  am  very  sorry  that  all  this  has  happened  ; 
it  has  made  me  know — made  me  understand 
— "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Poor  James  sank  back  wearily  into  his 
chair.  "Go  on,"  he  said.  "  Tell  me  all 
your  troubles,  you  poor  woman.  What  has 
it  made  you  understand  ?  ' ' 

"  That  we  have  failed  •to  make  one  an- 
other happy,"  said  Horatia,  in  her  wilful- 
ness. "  I  could  have  borne  to  be  miserable 
myself,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
that  you — that  you  were  happier  before  I 
came." 

*'  But  it  is  not  so.  I  have  been  more  happy 
since  you  came,  Horatia,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  kind  and  wonderful  forbearance.  "  I 
have  been  more  happy  and  more  unhappy. 
I  have  had  you  as  well  as  myself  to  care  for." 

"Ah,  no!"  cried  the  woman,  foolishly 
and  madly  ;  "  it  isn't  so.  I  see  it  in  your 
face,  James  ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  We 
shall  be  friends  always,  whatever  happens, 
but  I  will  go  back  to  my  aunt.     Roberta, 
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who  is  a  drudge  at  heart,  can  come  and  keep 
your  house,  and  satisfy  you  better  than  your 
wife  could  ever  hope  to  do.  Do  you  hear 
me?  "  she  said,  shrilly,  for  he  did  not  an- 
swer. "It  is  because  I  wish  to  be  your 
friend,  and  not  your  housekeeper,  that  I  am 
going  ;  it  is  because  people  who  do  not  agree 
are  best  apart." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  the  doctor  said, 
slowly,  and  looking  at  her  in  a  strange,  odd 
sort  of  way.  "  Long  habit  brings  folks  to- 
gether at  last ;  forbearance  is  a  wholesome 
discipline  for  one  and  for  the  other  ;  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  are  both  sincerely  trying 
to  do  their  duty  can't  fail  one  day  to  find 
their  best  happiness  in  it,  and  together. 
Suppose  we  part — it  may  be  forever,  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  inscrutable — what  do  we 
gain?  a  life-long,  may  be  an  eternal,  loneli- 
ness and  estrangement  and  indifference ;  or 
suppose  we  struggle  on  together  for  a  little 
time,  Horatia,  and  learn  at  last  to  love  one 
another,  at  any  rate  to  forgive,  to  sympathize, 
to  endure.  Can  you  hesitate  one  moment?  '* 
he  said,  in  his  sad  voice. 

"  I  should  not  hesitate,"  said  Horatia,  sob- 
bing still,  "if  it  were  not  for  Roberta.  If 
she  comes  here,  I  cannot  and  will  not  stay ; 
my  duty  does  not  extend  to  her.  James,  we 
might  love  one  another,  even  if  we  did  not 
live  together ;  I  might  still  be  your  besl 
friend." 

The  poor  doctor,  hurt,  wounded  beyond 
expression,  could  listen  no, longer,  and  he  got 
up  with  a  great  sigh,  and  walked  away  out 
of  the  room.  Horatia  flung  herself  down  on 
the  floor,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"  He  doesn't  mean  it,"  she  kept  saying  to 
herself.  "  I  know  he  would  "be  more  happy 
without  me.  He  is  too  good  for  me  ;  I  own 
he  is  too  good  for  me.  I  can't  love  him  ;  I 
can't  understand  him  ;  I  make  him  misera* 
ble.  He  looks  wretched  and  ill  and  unhappy, 
and  it  is  all  my  doing ;  and  it  is  his  doing  that 
I  am  wretched.  Why  did  he  bring  me  here? 
I  must  go  ;  it  will  be  better  for  each  of  us. 
Yes,  I  must — I  will  go." 

James  was  walking  up  and  down  outside 
in  the  garden.  He  once  looked  up  through  \ 
the  uncurtained  window,  and  saw  her  pros- 
trate in  her  trouble.  How  could  he  make 
her  more  happy? — it  was  indeed  a  strange 
puzzle  and  bewilderment.  He  felt  that  she 
scarcely  deserved  kindness,  and  then  he  said 
to  himself,  kindness  deserved  was  no  kind- 
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nees.  *'  What  merit  have  ye?  "  he  muttered, 
and  something  more  about  publicans  and  sin- 
ners, and  so  once  more  he  went  back  into  the 
warm,  little  fire-lighted  room.  He  went  up 
to  her,  but  she  did  not  heed  him  ;  he  stooped 
over  her ;  he  picked  her  up  off  the  floor. 
•*  Horatia,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  care  for  me 
in  the  least  ?  Do  you  want  to  make  me  very 
lonely,  very  wretched?  Go,  if  you  like,  but 
I  tell  you  you  will  be  more  miserable  than 
you  are  now.  Look  at  me,  and  tell  me  what 
you  mean  to  do." 

,  How  sad  he  looked,  how  kind,  how  endur- 
ing. Horatia  could  not  help  it.  She  was 
forced  to  give  in.  She  still  wanted  to  go,  to 
turn  back  to  her  old  easy  life  ;  but  she  had 
not  the  heart  or  the  courage  to  say  so.  She 
was  silent ;  and  she  left  her  hand  in  his.  He 
accepted  her  silence. 

*'  We  will  never  talk  about  it  again,"  he 
said.  "  And  you  must  try  and  be  more  happy, 
my  poor  woman." 

Then  he  took  a  cigar,  and  went  and  lit  it 
at  the  fire,  and  took  up  his  hat,  and  said  he 
would  be  in  directly. 

"  1  should  like  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  only  going  to  smoke  my  cigar  in  th^  gar- 
den.    Call  me  when  it  is  ready." 

Horatia  watched  him  as  he  passed  the  win- 
dow ;  and  she  then  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
some  tea ;  and  then  once  more  sat  down  by 
the  fire,  staring  at  the  embers.  It  was  use- 
less trying  to  get  away.  He  would  not  let 
her  go.  By  this  preside  she  must  remain  to 
the  end.  How  inconceivably  forbearing  he 
was,  how  kind,  how  patient,  how  forgiving. 
Was  it  indeed  impossible  to  love  him  ?  She 
heard  his  steps  pacing  the  gravel  outside. 
Why  would  he  not  let  her  go  ?  What  could 
make  him  wish  that  she  should  remain  ? 
What,  indeed  !  Then,  at  last,  she  began 
suddenly  to  blame  herself. 

♦'  I  don't  think  I  know  how  to  appreciate 
his  goodness,"  she  said.  "  Heigho!  I  wish 
he  had  married  a  model  wife,  who  would 
have  known  how  to  make  him  happy,  and  at 
home." 

Betsy  brought  in  the  tea  and  the  candles. 
Horatia  started  from  her  low  chair,  where 
she  had  been  sitting  in  a  sort  of  dream  of  re- 
morse, reproach,  regret,  indecision,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  it ;  and  then  she  poked  the 
tire,  and  straightened  her  somewhat  untidy 
locks,  and  then  she  went  and  tapped  at  the 
window  for  James  to  come  in. 


When  she  looked  out  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes,  she  was  surprised  to  see  that  a 
shower  of  rain  was  falling.  She  opened  the 
casement,  and  all  the  wet  drops  came  plash- 
ing into  her  face.  She  said  to  herself  that  he 
must  have  come  in  at  the  garden-door,  and 
gone  up  to  his  room.  She  went  out  into  the 
passage,  his  hat  was  not  there  ;  she  ran  up 
the  narrow  staircase,  and  went  and  knocked 
at  his  door.  Then  she  looked  in.  The  room 
was  dark  and  empty.  No,  he  was  not  there ; 
for  she  spoke  his  name  and  no  one  answered. 
Horatia  went  down  into  the  drawing-room  to 
wait  once  more.  The  kettle  was  boiling  over 
on  the  hearth,  the  candles  were  flaring,  for 
she  had  forgotten  to  shut  the  window.  As 
she  went  to  close  it,  a  great  gust  of  wet-laden 
wind  surged  into  the  room,  and  one  of  the 
candles  went  out,  and  the  door  banned. 

It  was  dismal  and  cheerless  enough.  She 
began  to  wish  that  James  would  come  in. 
Had  he  gone  across  the  common  ?  No  ;  she 
would'  have  seen  him  pass.  She  went  to  the 
window  once  more  ;  the  trees  were  waving  a 
little  in  the  darkness.  The  rain  was  falling 
still,  when  she  went  to  the  garden-door  and 
called  out,  "  James  !  come  to  tea  !  "  Do  you 
not  know  the  dreary  sound  of  a  voice  calling 
in  the  darkness?  She  came  back  into  the 
sitting-room,  took  up  a  book,  and  tried  to 
read,  glancing  at  the  window  every  instant. 
Once  she  almost  thought  she  saw  her  hus- 
band looking  in,  but  it  was  only  fancy.  The 
book  she  had  taken  was  the  second  volume  of 
some  novel.  She  looked  on  the  table  for  the 
first,  and  then  remembered  that  she  had  seen 
it  lying,  not  on  the  table,  but  on  the  seat  in 
the  arbor  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  And 
then  suddenly  she  said  to  herself,  "  That  is 
where  James  has4aken  shelter  from  the  rain ; 
how  foolish  of  him  not  to  come  home  !  I 
think  I  will  go  and  fetch  him." 

She  went  into  the  hall  and  tied  on  a  water- 
proof ;  she  pulled  the  hood  over  her  head ; 
she  went  to  the  garden-door  a  second  time, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  passed  out.  It 
was  darker  and  wetter  than  she  had  expected, 
and  she  thought  of  turning  back  ;  but  while 
she  was  thinking  of  it  she  was  going  quickly 
along  the  gravel-walk  towards  the  arbor, 
brushing  the  wet  gooseberry-bushes  and  box 
borders,  a  little  afraid  of  the  blackness,  a  lit- 
tle provoked  with  herself  for  her  foolishness  in 
coming.  She  could  just  make  out  the  arbor 
looking  very  black  in  the  night ;  as  she  came 
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nearer,  a  sort  of  terror  thrilled  over  her,  for 
she  thought  she  saw  something  within  the 
darkness.  "  James !  "  she  said,  in  a  sort  of 
frightened  way,  springing  forward.  "Why, 
are  you  there,  James?  "  she  almost  screamed, 
as  she  came  close  up.  She  saw — ^yes,  surely 
she  saw — his  white  face  gleaming  through 
the  blackness.  She  began  to  tremble  with 
terror,  for  he  did  not  move  or  seem  to  notice 
her,  though  she  came  quite  close  up,  and 
stood  before  him,  gasping.  With  a  desper- 
ate fear,  she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
the  white  face.  And  still  James  did  not 
move  or  speak. 

A  few  minutes  ago  he  had  been  a  man  with 
a  tender  heart  sorely  tried,  with  a  voice  to 
speak,  with  eyes  to  watch  her  reproachfully 
as  she  thrust  him  away,  with  a  kindly,  for- 
giving hand  always  ready,  and  willingly  out- 
stretched. And  now,  what  was  he? — who 
was  he  ?  What  distance  lay  between  them  ? 
Could  he  hear  her  feeble  wails  and  outcries 
across  the  awful  gulf?  "  James ! — James  ! — 
0  James!  "  the  poor  woman  screamed  out, 
hardly  conscious.  Shedidnotfaint;  shedid  not 
quite  realize  the  awful  truth — she  could  not. 

In  a  minute,  with  hurried  voices  and  foot- 
steps, the  maids  came  up  the  garden,  and  with 
them  the  boy,  who  had  brought  a  lantern. 
And  suddenly  flashing  through  the  darkness 
the  light  fell  upon  the  dead  man's  face.  It 
lit  up  the  arbor,  the  dripping  creepers,  the 
wooden  walls,  the  awful  figure  that  was  sit- 
ting there  unmoved  ;  and  then  Horatia  fell 
with  a  sort  of  choking  cry  to  the  ground, 
prostrate  in  the  wet,  crushing  the  borders,  the 
green  plants  that  were  drinking  in  the  rain 
which  still  fell  heavily. 

The  day  had  begun  to  dawn  when  Horatia 
came  to  herself,  and  opened  her  eyes  in  a 
dazed,  wide,  strange  way.  For  a  minute  she 
hardly  understood  where  she  was,  and  then 
somehow  she  knew  that  she  was  lying  on  the 
Bofa  in  the  disordered  drawing-room.  A  maid 
was  kneeling  beside  her,  the  garden  door  was 
open,  the  keen  morning  air  was  blowing  in  in 
gusts — so  gray,  so  chill,  so  silent  was  it,  that 
for  a  moment  Horatia  almost  fancied  that  it 
was  she  who  haddied  in  the  night ;  not  James, 
surely  not  James.  A  low  man's  voice  at  her 
head,  saying,  "She  is  coming  to  herself," 
thrilled  through  her  as  she  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  might  be  her  husband.  What 
she  seemed  to  remember  was  too  horrible  to 
be  thought  of — too  horrible  to  be  true.  It 
was  not  true.     The  wild  hope  brought  the 


blood  into  her  cheeks.  She  moved  a  little  in 
an  agony  of  suspense,  and  faltered  his  name. 
Only  as  she  spoke,  somehow  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. The  half-uttered  words  died  away, 
the  hands  that  were  bathing  her  head  ceased 
their  toil.  By  the  silence — by  the  sudden 
quiet — she  knew  that  she  had  spoken  to  the 
empty  air ;  that  though  he  might  hear  her, 
he  would  never,  never  answer  any  more,  never 
come,  never  heed  her  call  again ;  and  then, 
suddenly,  with  a  swift  pang  of  despair,  hope- 
less, desperate,  she  realized  it  all. 

Caton,  who  had  almost  hated  her,  who  had 
said  to  himself  that  he  would  be  her  judge — 
she  had  killed  her  husband,  she  had  wearied 
and  embittered  the  last  few  hours  of  his  life, 
and  he,  Caton,  would  tell  her  the  truth,  if 
there  was  no  one  else  to  speak  it — Caton, 
who,  in  his  indignation,  had  thought  all  this, 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  now  to  utter  one 
harsh  word.  He  came  round,  and  stood  look- 
ing compassionately  at  her  white  wan  face  ly- 
ing back,  with  all  the  black  rippling  hair 
pushed  away  ;  and  as  he  stood  there,  she  put 
up  her  hands  and  covered  her  eyes,  and  shiv- 
ered. How  could  he  judge  one  so  forlorn. 
Instead  of  the  hard  words  he  had  meant  to  use, 
he  only  said,  "  He  had  feared  it  all  along,  Mrs, 
Rich.  He  was  not  afraid  for  himself,  but  for 
those  ho  loved.  It  was  a  heart  disease.  It 
was  hopeless  from  the  first ;  he  knew  it,  but 
he  would  not  let  me  tell  you.  He  was  the 
best,  the  dearest — "  The  young  man's  voice 
broke  as  he  spoke  ;  he  turned  away,  and  went 
and  stood  at  the  window. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At  last,  Horatia, 
speaking  in  her  faint  voice,  said — 

"  I  want  you  to  send  for  Roberta.  Can  you 
send  now,  at  once?  "  i 

"  I  telegraphed  last  night,"  Caton  ant 
swered,  "  when  I  thought  there  might  be 
hope.  She  will  be  here  in  the  morning.  I 
will  meet  her  and  bring  her  to  you ." 

Once  more  Horatia  moved  ;  she  got  up  from 
the  couch  where  she  had  been  lying,  and  she 
tottered  forward  a  few  steps  towards  the  door. 

Caton  sprang  after  her.  "  Are  you  going 
up-stairs  to  lie  down  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Where, oh, where,  indeed, am  I  going?" 
cried  poor  Horatia.  "  Oh,  my  James,  my 
James!  "  and  with  a  sort  of  cry,  she  flung 
herself  back  into  a  great  arm-chair,  which 
was  near.  ."  Go — pray,  go  away,"  she  sobbed 
to  them ;  "  only  tell  me  when  Roberta, 
comes."  And  so,  scared,  reluctant,  they 
went  away  and  left  heii 
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Caton  never  forgot  that  terrible  dawning. 
The  black  garden,  the  white  mist  creeping 
along  the  ground,  the  chill  light  spreading, 
the  widow's  sobs  and  sorrowful  outcries 
breaking  the  silence  of  the  night. 

It  was  Roberta  who  roused  poor  Horatia 
from  a  sort  of  swoon  of  grief  and  remorse — 
Roberta,  while  trembling,  silent,  who  led  her 
into  the  next  room,  where  all  was  so  peaceful 
that  their  sobs  were  hushed  ;  so  sacred,  that 
it  seemed  to  them  as  if  it  were  a  profanity  to 
even  complain.  Only  once  more  Horatia 
burst  out.  ''  Forgive  me,  James  !  "  she  sud- 
denly cried,  falling  on  her  knees,  and  then 
she  wildly  and  imploringly  looked  up  at  Ro- 
berta's set  white  face.  The  girl  changed, 
melted,  faintly  smiled,  and  stooped  and  kissed 
her  sister. 

"  0  Horatia,  what  has  he  to  do  with 
trouble  and  injury  and  sorrow  now?  For- 
giveness belongs  to  this  world ;  only  peace, 
only  love  to  the  next." 

Horatia  was  very  ill  for  a  long  time  after 
this.  Rol*erta  was  able  to  stay  with  James's 
wife,  and  to  nurse  her  very  faithfully  and  ten- 
derly in  her  sorrows.  In  time  Horatia  got 
well,  and  prepared  to  live  her  old  life  again. 
It  was  the  old  life,  but  the  woman  was  not 
the  same  woman.  And  James  was  carried 
away  from  his  sister,  from  his  wife,  from  his 
home,  from  his  daily  work.  He  was  still 
alive  somehow  when  Roberta  thought  of  him. 
She  could  see  his  face,  hear  his  voice,  love 
him  more  tenderly  even  than  in  his  life. 

One  day  Caton  told  Berta,  as  he  had  told 
Horatia,  that  James  had  thought  himself  se- 
riously ill  for  some  short  time,  and  though  he 
did  not  consider  the  danger  imminent,  he  had 
taken  pains  to  put  his  affairs  in  order,  and  to 
leave  enough  behind  for  the  provision  of  those 
he  loved. 

*'  When  did  he  first  know — " 

Roberta  hesitated,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  Caton  said  that  his  first  attack  was 
one  night  when  they  were  sitting  together  in 
James's  study.  Mrs.  Rich  had  gone  off  to  her 
grand  relations.  "  I  remember  she  came 
back  and  talked  about  her  partners,"  he  said. 

*'  She  did  not  know?  "  Berta  said. 

"  Perhaps  you  never  heard  that  he  fainted 
away  at  that  party  at  Mrs.  Dumbleton's?  " 
Caton  went  on,  sighing.  "  He  went  up  to 
town  next  day  to  see  a  doctor.  I  am  not  sure 
that  be  was  right  to  keep  it  secret.  He  would 
not  let  me  speak.  I  very  nearly  told  you 
once." 


And  Berta  remembered  the  day  she  had  met 
Caton  on  the  road,  and  when  she  would  not 
stop  to  speak  to  him.  Things  were  changed 
now,  for  they  had  met  in  the  lane  by  chance, 
and  were  walking  on  side  by  side  toward  the 
common.  The  common  rippled  westward, 
scattered  with  stones,  and  clumps  of  furze, 
and  dells  and  hollows  ;  geese  cackled ;  sun- 
sets streamed  across  it ;  roads  branched  here 
and  there  leading  to  other  green  lanes,  or  to 
distant  villages,  or  to  London,  whose  neigh- 
boring noise  and  rush  seemed  to  make  this 
quiet  country  suburb  seem  more  quiet.  The 
river  runs  between  these  furze-grown  com- 
mons and  London.  People  coming  from  the 
city,  as  they  cross  the  bridge,  seem  to  leave 
their  cares  and  busy  concerns  behind  them, 
and  to  breathe  more  freely  as  they  come  out 
upon  the  fresh,  wind-blown  plains. 

Caton  and  Roberta  walked  along  one  of 
these  straight  roads  talking  sadiy  enough ; 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Caton *s  voice 
was  broken  as  he  spoke  of  what  was  past ;  to 
walk  along  with  Roberta,  even  in  this  sorrow- 
ful companionship,  was  a  sort  of  happiness  : 
but  even  this  was  not  to  last  for  long  ;  she 
was  going  ;  Horatia  was  going ;  and  Caton 
was  to  succeed  to  the  place,  with  all  its  sad 
memories,  and  he  thought  to  himself  that  he 
had  lost  his  friend,  and  that  Roberta  would 
never  care  for  him,  and  that  life  was  a  dismal 
thing,  and  he  almost  wished  it  were  over. 
And  he  said  almost  as  much.  To  complain 
was  a  consolation  in  itself  when  it  was  Ro- 
berta who  heard  him.  They  had  come  to  the 
place  where  their  two  roads  parted  ;  Roberta 
said  good-by,  and  looked  up  shy  and  gentle, 
blushing  under  her  black  hat.  Caton  put 
out  his  hand,  and  said,  "  This  has  been  our 
last  walk.  You  will  go  that  way  by  the  gate, 
and  I  shall  walk  straight  on  across  the  com- 
mon, and  we  may  perhaps  never  even  meet 
again . ' '  His  voice  sounded  sad  and  reproach- 
ful, though  he  did  not  know  it ;  and  Berta 'a 
blushes  suddenly  faded,  and  she  looked  away 
and  did  not  speak. 

A  number  of  birds  flew  over  their  heads  as 
they  stood  there,  parting.  There  was  nobody 
near  to  heed  them,  only  an  old  gray  horse 
browsing  the  turf,  a  little  flock  of  geese  clus- 
tering round  a  pool  hard  by.  Berta  saw  it 
all  in  a  strange,  vivid  way.  She  stood  there, 
reluctant  to  wait,  and  yet  still  more  reluc- 
tant to  go.  The  roads  gleamed  farther  and 
farther  asunder ;  she  hesitated  wondered, 
waited  still ;  but  she  did  not  know  all  that 
she  had  tacitly  decided  until  she  looked  up  at 
last,  and  met  Caton 's  honest  bright  eyes  with 
her  gentle  glance.  And  so  at  last  he  was 
made  happy,  and  the  woman  he  had  loved  so 
well  had  learned  to  care  for  him,  touched  by 
his  faithful  friendship  for  her  brother,  bis 
faithful  devotion  to  herself. 
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From  The  Spectator,  7  Nov. 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  KAGOSIMA. 
Rarely  has  such  a  blow  been  inflicted  on 
British  pride  as  that  contained  in  the  de- 
spatches from  Kagosima.  The  nation,  some- 
times cruel,  but  never  consciously  inclined  to 
cruelty,  has,  for  the  past  twelve  months,  been 
singing  paBans  over  its  own  justice  and  moder- 
ation. It  was  not  as  other  nations,  not  as 
the  Turks,  or  the  Russians,  or  the  Americans, 
or  even  the  French,  and  entitled  in  its  supe- 
rior calmness  and  reverence  for  humanity  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  them  all.  The  Turks, 
to  avenge  an  assassination,  bombarded  Bel- 
grade, and  Earl  Russell,  while  protecting  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  crime,  still 
officially  pronounced  the  act  "  wholly  unjus- 
tifiable." The  French,  in  the  teeth  of  a  de- 
termined and  nearly  successful  resistance, 
Btormed  Puebla,  house  by  house,  after  a  regu- 
lar siege,  and  English  Liberals  asked  what 
♦'  idea  "  could  justify  that  slaughter  of  men 
who  only  asked  to  be  let  alone.  General 
Berg  sacked  a  Polish  palace  because  a  bomb 
had  been  thrown  at  his  head,  and  England 
was  almost  ready  to  "  send  ships  to  Warsaw  " 
rather  than  that  "  atrocity  "  should  pafes  un- 
punished. General  Gilmore  threatened  to 
bombard  Charleston,  but  gave  the  women  and 
children  twenty-four  hours  to  retire,  and  the 
Tory  press  endorsed  his  opponent's  denuncia- 
tion of  the  short  time  allowed.  Finally,  the 
American  threw  five  shells  into  the  city  filled 
with  molten  metal,  and  half  England  declared 
that  in  using  such  arms,  and  firing  on  such  a 
town,  he  had  placed  his  Government  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilization,  and  reduced  himself 
to  the  rank  of  a  buccaneer.  And  now 
we  are  told,  not  by  special  correspondents 
fond  of  sensation,  or  ill-informed  "  eye-wit- 
nesses," but  by  the  officials  concerned,  that 
Earl  Russell,  who  denounces  Mouravieff, 
himself  ordered  a  palace  to  be  destroyed  at 
the  risk  of  everybody  in  it — for  that  is  what 
*'  shelling  "  amounts  to — because  its  owner 
then  fifty  miles  away,  had  committed  an  as- 
sassination, that  a  British  charge  d'affaires 
had  commanded  the  destruction  of  an  immense 
Oriental  city,  against  which  no  charge  was 
so  much  as  .alleged,  and  which  had  not  re- 
ceived a  moment's  warning,  and  that  a  Brit- 
ish admiral  considers  the  deed  one  to  be  de- 
scribed in  a  tone  of  triumphant  exultation. 

Last  week  we  had  still  a  hope  that  the  de- 
struction of  Kagosima  had  been  accidental, 
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that  neither  admiral  nor  charge  d'affaires 
were  responsible  for  that  tone  of  exultation 
which  prevaded  the  letters  of  all  eye-witnesses. 
The  perusal  of  the  despatches  leaves,  however, 
no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the  town  was 
either  intentional,  and  carried  out  as  the 
easiest  and  most  complete  method  of  punish- 
ing Japanese  insolence  in  firing  upon  a  Brit- 
ish squadron,  or  was  one  of  those  "  untoward 
accidents  "  which  those  who  produce  them 
do  not  even  affect  to  regret.  As  yet  the  bal- 
ance of  evidence  inclines  to  the  former  view! 
It  is  certain  that  the  destruction  of  the  city 
was  contemplated  before  it  occurred,  for  in 
the  interview  of  the  13th,  after  the  native 
envoys  had  assured  the  charge  d'affaires  that 
the  Prince  of  Satsuma  was  fifty  miles  off  in 
the  interior — a  statement  which  might  have 
been  false,  but  was  most  probably  true,  as 
the  Council  acted  for  him — Admiral  Kuper 
broke  in  with  a  Napoleonic  menace, ''  Kagos-^ 
ima  is  at  my  mercy ;  hostilities  once  com- 
menced, your  town  would  he  destroyed,  and  I 
shall  stop  your  trade  both  here  and  at  the 
Loochoo  Islands."  The  menace  we  do  the 
admiral  the  justice  to  believe,  may  have 
been  only  a  threat  intended  to  alarm  men 
whom  in  the  same  interview  he  styled  to 
their  faces  "  barbarians  ;  "  but  his  acts  show 
that  it  never  quitted  his  mind.  It  may  not 
have  been  a  design,  for  it  is  inconceivable  thai 
an  Englishman,  once  resolved  on  so  frightful 
an  act,  would  have  left  the  women  and  chil^ 
dren  and  non-combatants  without  some  for- 
mal warning,  but  it  was  an  alternative  em^ 
braced  without  the  faintest  regret. 

The  first  step  commanded  by  Colonel  Neale, 
though  unusual,  was  not  oppressive,  and  was 
in  obedience  to  his  instructions  from  home. 
The  prince  had  been  required  to  pay  a  pecun- 
iary indemnity  and  deliver  up  his  own  father, 
the  actual  murderer  of  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  seizure  of  his  steam- 
ers might  induce  him  to  comply,  at  all  events 
with  the  first  part  of  the  demand.  Captain 
Borlase,  of  the  Pearl,  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  cut  out  the  steamers  without  unnecessary 
bloodshed,  and  performed  his  difficult  duty 
with  gallantry  and  success.  The  seizure, 
however,  so  far  from  bringing  the  Japanese 
to  terms,  terminated  their  hesitation,  and 
three  hours  afterwards  they  opened  from  their 
ninety  guns  a  heavy  fire  on  the  squadron. 

Admiral  Kuper  ought  to  have  expected 
that  result,  a  precisely  similar  incident — the 
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seizure  of  the  '*  yellow  ship,"  having  pre- 
cipitated the  Burmese  war  ;  but  in  his  con- 
tempt for  *'  barbarians"  he  had  not  antici- 
pated they  would  act  like  Europeans,  and  the 
firinc  seemed  to  his  mind  an  act  of  the  foulest 
treachery.     Indeed,  the  notion  that  the  at- 
tack was  unfair,  that  uncivilized  people  had 
no   business  to  fire  on  a  civilized  squadron 
while  quietly  taking  away  Japanese  ships, 
peeps  out  in  the  oddest  way  through   the  de- 
spatches, and  accounts  for  m&ch  of  the  terri- 
ble scene  which  followed.     The  admiral  burnt 
the  captured  steamers,  stood  in  towards  the 
batteries,  and  smartly  returned  their  fire — a 
proceeding  which,  though  an  act  of  war,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  civil- 
ized world.     The  fire  of  a  French   battery 
would  be  returned  as  promptly  and  with  as 
much  justification.     The  fire,  however,  did 
not  at  once  silence  the  batteries  of  the  "  .bar- 
barians," which,  on  the  contrary,  told  heavily 
on  the  squadron,  so  heavily  that  the  admiral 
ordered  a  retreat  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
Previously  to  this  movement,  however,  the 
town  *' had   been  observed   to   be   on   fire," 
whether  from  accident  or  deliberate  shelling 
ig  not  explained.     As  we  understand  the  con- 
fused descriptions  of  the  harbor,  the  batteries 
are  away   from  the  town,  running  on  each 
side  into  the  bay  down  narrow  spits  of  land  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  certain  until  the  sketch 
forwarded  by  the  admiral  to  the  Government 
has  been   submitted   to   Parliament.     It    is 
nearly  incredible  that  had  the  conflagration 
been  accidental,  neither  he  nor  Colonel  Neale 
should  have  expressed  the  faintest  regret  for 
an   occurrence    which,   as   they   must   have 
known,   brings  down  on    their  country  the 
censure  of  half  the  world,  but  still  there  re- 
mains the  doubt.     There  is  none  about  the 
next  acts.     The  admiral  himself  states,  that 
while  retiring  at  nightfall  on  the  15th,  he  or- 
dered the  Havoc  to  fire  the  junks  in  the  har- 
bor, and  they,  with  an  arsenal  and  a  foundry, 
with  all  the   storehouses  adjoining,  were  de- 
stroyed "  in  the  most  sati^jfactory  manner." 
Ail  that  night  the  wind  blew  a  gale,  and  next 
morning  the  admiral,  finding  new  batteries 
building  to  the  north,  retired  from  the  scene. 
The  town  was  blazing  fiercely,  as  it  had  been 
doing  for   hours,  and  the  batteries,  though 
quiet,  were  still  in  existence  and  efiective, 
but  the  admiral,  instead  of  renewing  the  con- 
test with  them,  fired  into  those  on  the  south- 
ern shore,  and  "  took  advantage  of  the  occa- 


sion to  shell  the  palace  of  the  prince  in 
Kagosima."  In  other  words,  he  fired  while 
retreating  on  the  day  after  his  combat  into  a 
vast  burning  city,  with  the  simple  intention 
of  effecting  all  the  destruction  he  could,  of 
avenging,  as  every  man  in  the  fleet  probably 
thought,  the  loss  of  his  gallant  subordinates, 
Captain  Josling  and  Commander  Wilmot. 
Eye-witnesses,  indeed,  one  of  whom  publishes 
a  carefully  written  account  in  the  Scotsman^ 
afl&rm  that  the  fire  was  directed  against  th^i 
town  as  well  as  the  palace,  and  the  admiral 
explicitly  states  that  both  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  "  There  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose," he  says,  "that  the  palace  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  fire,  which  is  still  raging 
(forty-eight  hours  after  it  broke  out),  affords 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  en- 
tire town  of  Kagosima  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruins."  Colonel  Neale  repeats  and  exults  in 
the  same  fact,  and  throughout  the  despatches 
there  is  not  a  word  of  regret  over  the  "  hard 
necessity"  which  had  involved  the  vast  peace- 
ful city  in  the  fate  of  its  batteries,  and  the 
prince's  palace.  The  "town" — i.e.,  the 
homes  of  a  population  tfowhere  estimated  at 
less  than  150,000 — is  coolly  reckoned  up 
among  the  property  destroyed,  and  admiral 
and  charge  d'affaires  alike  demand  the  ap- 
proval of  her  majesty's  Government. 

We  know  how  difficult  it  is  even  to  suspend 
compliance  with  that  request.  Every  official 
tradition,  every  punctilio  of  the  services,  re- 
quires a  Government  whose  servants  have 
risked  their  reputations  by  over-zealous  ful- 
filment of  orders,  to  support  them  against  the 
world.  We  know  how  terribly  the  smallest 
appearance  of  coldness  or  disapproval  at  home 
will  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  navy  when 
next  employed  to  display  the  force  which  can- 
not always  be  kept  in  reserve.  We  perceive 
how  easily  admiral  and  charge  d'affaires 
may  have  misinterpreted  their  permission  "  to 
shell  the  prince's  house,"  and  we  recognize 
the  etiquette  which  forbids  a  naval  com- 
mander to  leave  an  enemy's  fire  unanswered. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  rules — rules 
in  themselves  usually  just  and  wise,  we  call 
upon  the  Government  to  suspend  approval 
until  fitting  inquiry  can  be  made,  No  injury 
we  can  sustain  from  discontent  in  the  navy  or 
annoyance  in  the  departments  can  equal  that 
we  shall  suffer  from  the  scorn  and  loathing 
of  Europe.  As,  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  says  in 
his  letter  the  TimeSy  humanity  is  always  the 
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interest  of  Great  Britain.  If  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  which  Great  Britain  is  interested,  it 
is  that  of  restraining  war  within  the  rules  by 
which  civilization  has  tempered  its  inevitable 
miseries,  and  that  principle  has  in  this  case 
been  thrust  aside.  If  there  is  a  source  of 
power  which  Great  Britain  possesses  apart 
from  shells  and  bayonets,  it  is  her  steady  ad- 
vocacy of  the  claim  of  human  beings  to  be  ex- 
empt from  causeless  slaughter.  That  influence 
will  by  this  catastrophe  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Whether  Admiral  Kuper  be  innocent  or 
guilty,  innocent  of  all  but  the  heartlessness 
of  his  despatches,  or  guilty  of  firing  upon  an 
unarmed  town,  the  broad  fact  will  still  re- 
main. Great  Britain  in  order  to  punish  an 
individual  assassin, — for  the  Tycoon  had 
apologized  and  paid  for  the  ofl&cial  wrong, — 
has  fired  a  vast  and  peaceful  city,  de- 
stroyed the  commercial  sources  of  wealth 
of  a  whole  province,  slaughtered  human  be- 
ings by  the  thousand — for  thousands  must 
have  perished  in  that  conflagration  which, 
says  the  admiral  who  produced  it,  "  burnt 
with  unabated  ardor  for  forty-eight  hours," 
— and  reduced  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
a  first-class  European  city  to  the  certainty  of 
beggary  and  the  imminent  risk  of  starvation. 
There  may  be  excuses  to  be  made  for  all  those 
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upon  the  spot.  Colonel  Neale  may  have  had 
private  instructions  which  he  has  miointer- 
preted.  Seamen  with  shell  whistling  through 
their  rigging  and  their  comrades  falling  fast 
are  not  expected  to  reason  with  philosophic 
coolness,  or  even  much  humanity.  But  if 
Englishmen  sitting  in  comfort  at  home, 
chuckling  over  the  vast  expenditure  they  have 
incurred  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  su^ering 
they  have  inflicted  on  the  Japanese,  sanction 
the  burning  of  Kagosima,  their  remonstrances 
against  cruelty,  hitherto  so  operative,  must 
cease  for  very  shame.  Opinion  will  cease  to 
be  executive  on  the  one  subject  on  which  it 
is  unquestionably  righteous  and  beneficial. 
Who  listens  to  gospels  preached  by  men 
whose  hands  are  stained  with  blood?  Even 
Berg  did  not  bombard  Warsaw  because  his 
spy  was  assassinated,  even  Mouraviefi"  does 
not  erase  cities  to  punish  a  single  murderer. 
There  is  one  test  beyond  these  which  every 
Englishman  can  apply,  and  by  which  he  can 
try  the  character  of  this  "  victory"  in  Japan. 
If  Abraham  Lincoln  has  the  humor  to  remon- 
strate with  Earl  Russell  on  behalf  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  is  there  one  of  us  who  could 
venture  to  say  that  scathing  repartee  was  not 
substantially  just  ? 


Settled  in  a  Crack. — Our  excellent  friend, 
the  Liverpool  Mail,  is  exceeding  angry  -with 
Lord  RusseN  about  those  Rams,  and  castigates 
him  vehemently.  May  difference  of  opinion,  et 
cetera;  but  i\\Q  MaiVs  concluding  observation 
is  to  the  point : — 

"  Mr,  Laird's  great  speech  at  Birkenhead  con- 
tains a  volume  in  a  nutshell. ' ' 

So,  according  to  the  history  of  one  Alexander 
the  Great,  did  another  nutshell,  which  was  made 
to  contain  a  volume  called  the  Iliad.  That  was 
a  chronicle  of  a  long  and  sanguinary  war.  Mr. 
Laird  might  have  helped  us  to  another.  So  we 
are  rather  thankful  to  Earl  Russell  for  cracking 
the  nutshell,  and  showing  us,  instead  of  a  savage 
Iliad,  a  Tory  maggot. — Punch. 


Authorized  Commentary  on  the  Bible. — 
We  are  happy,  says  the  Guardian,  to  see  that 
the  objections  brought  against  certain  portions 
of  the  Bible  are  about  to  be  met  by  leading  the- 
ologians of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  very  prac- 


tical way.  If  a  false  and  unfair  system  of  inter- 
pretation has  been  applied  to  the  text  of  Scripture, 
the  best  way  of  confuting  it  is  to  apply  a  true 
and  legitimate  one.  The  honor  of  oi'igiuating  the 
plan  is  due  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  consulted  several  of  the  bishops  on 
the  subject,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  at  his 
instance,  undertook  to  organize  a  plan  for  pi-o- 
ducing  a  commentary  which  should  "  put  the 
reader  in  full  possession  of  whatever  information 
may  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to  understand  the 
word  of  God,  and  supply  him  with  satisfactory 
answers  to  objections  rest%ing  upon  misrepresenta- 
tion of  its  contents."  The  plan  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  primate.  A  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Lichfield,  Llandaflf,  Gloucester,  and 
Bristol,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  Drs.  Jacobson  and  Jeremie,  takes  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  work.  The  Rev.  F.  C. 
Cook,  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  will  be  the  gen-^ 
ei-al  editor,  and  will  advise  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  upon  any  questions  whiclk 
may  arise. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review,  7  Nov. 
THE  EMPEROR'S  SPEECH. 
The  Speech  for  which  Europe  has  so  long 
been  listening  has  been  spoken,  and  the  world 
now  knows  what  solution  of  the  difificulties 
that  press  on  him  has  been  accepted  by  the 
emperor.  He  returns  again  to  that  favorite 
project  of  a  Congress  to  which  he  has  so  often 
turned  as  the  readiest  escape  from  his  em- 
barrassments. A  Congress  is,  in  fact,  a  war 
without  expense  or  bloodshed,  and  one  in 
which  France  expects  to  play  as  great  a  part 
as  if  cannon  were  really  sounding  and  regi- 
ments were  being  hurried  to  the  frontier. 
That  which  the  leaders  in  a  Congress  bring 
to  bear  upon  their  rivals  and  subordinates  is 
the  influence  of  definite  lines  of  policy  and 
the  tacit  menace  of  force.  The  end  of  a  Con- 
gress is  to  arrive  at  that  settlement  of  afiliirs 
to  which  the  nations  that  fought  would  be 
led  if  war  broke  out.  In  this  great  discount- 
ing of  the  chances  of  a  possible  war,  France 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
even  a  greater  supremacy  than  she  could 
hope  for  through  an  actual  conflict.  She 
would  come  on  the  stage  with  a  sort  of  recog- 
nized right  of  interference  in  every  direction. 
She  is  the  friend  of  Italy  and  of  Poland,  she 
is  the  benefactress  of  Austria,  and  she  is  the 
terror  of  Prussia.  She  alone  of  the  great 
powers  has  with  her  the  strength  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party,  and  yet,  apart  from  the 
Polish  difficulty,  she  is  the  most  intimate  ally 
of  Russia.  No  one  dreams  for  a  moment  of 
dismembering  France,  and  France  can  bring 
into  the  field  the  largest  and  best  army  in 
Europe.  All  the  questions,  therefore,  that 
a  European  Congress  would  have  to  discuss 
would  be  those  which  France  chose  to  start ; 
they  would  assume  the  shape  which  France 
pleased  to  give  them ;  and  the  powers  that 
brought  them  to  a  conclusion  distasteful  to 
France  would  each  have  to  reckon  the  cost  of 
incurring  such  displeasure  as  France  might 
treasure  up.  Above  all,  in  a  Congress,  Eng- 
land sinks,  if  not  into  a  secondary  power,  at 
any  rate,  into  a  power  that  is  scarcely  the 
equal  of  France.  So  long  as  the  open  and 
informal  discussion  is  going  on  which,  in 
ordinary  times,  precedes  political  action  in 
Europe,  England  has  all  the  vast  importance 
and  influence  that  is  attached  to  the  only 
•centre  of  free  discussion.  France  is  obliged 
to  wait  until  either  argument  and  reason  have 
•determined  the  policy  of  England,  or  until  a 


burst  of  popular  passion  shows  that  England 
will  go  to  war  at  all  hazards.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  frightful  and  tedious 
struggle  in  America,  England  has  determined 
the  action  of  France.  England  has  upheld, 
or  altered,  or  created  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  that  suit  her.  England  has  re- 
strained France  from  recognizing  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  England  has  first  imagined 
for  herself,  and  has  then  imposed  on  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  neutrality  that  she  thought 
reasonable  and  prudent.  In  the  diplomatic 
struggles  for  Poland — which,  as  the  emperor 
honestly  confesses,  have  as  yet  done  Poland 
so  little  good,  and  in  which  England  has 
occupied  a  very  unsatisfactory  position — it 
has  still  been  the  hesitation  of  England  that 
has  averted  war,  and  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land that  has  guided  Austria.  But  when  a 
Congress  meets,  the  powers  of  Europe  no 
longer  hear  the  voice  of  the  English  nation  ; 
they  have  merely  to  do  with  an  English  no- 
bleman, generally  a  man  of  moderate  abili- 
ties, timidly  anxious  to  please  his  superiors, 
very  proud  of  his  temporary  importance,  and 
very  willing  to  think  as  emperors  and  kings 
wish  he  should  think.  As  it  is  known  that 
England  will  engage  in  no  continental  war, 
except  in  the  last  extremity,  this  amiable 
diplomatist  has  next  to  nothing  to  do  except 
to  distribute  his  moral  support  as  nearly  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions  as  he  can ; 
and  he  and  his  gentle  distributions  of  moral 
support  play  a  very  secondary  part  when' 
France  and  Russia  are  bargaining  for  Poland, 
and  France  and  Austria  are  bargaining  for 
Italy.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  the  emperor  should  like  European  Con- 
gresses, and  turn  to  them  with  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction in  his  hours  of  anxiety .  He  feels  that 
he  is  even  more  supreme  there  than  he  is  when 
he  is  addressing  his  own  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, elected  mainly  by  his  prefects,  and  liable 
to  be  dismissed  into  the  streets  any  moment 
if  he  nods  to  his  soldiery  ;  for  in  his  Assembly 
he  dictates  to  a  people  whom  he  has  conquered 
with  grape-shot  and  bayonet,  but  in  the  Con- 
gress he  dictates  to  Europe  without  having 
had  the  trouble  of  conquest. 

But  although  England  has  no  reason  to 
love  these  Congresses,  it  will  not  be  from 
England  that  any  opposition  will  come.  It 
will  not  be  for  us  to  hesitate,  who  are  always 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  moral  influence, 
who  want  peace  to  reign,  and  the  anomalies 
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of  the  European  system  to  be  quietly  and 
quickly  redressed.  Nor  have  we  any  right 
to  be  moved  by  any  mean  jealousy  of  France, 
or  any  petty  disinclination  to  recognize  the 
position  which  the  emperor  has  achieved.  It 
is  a  great  thing  for  him  and  for  France  that 
he  should  be  able  to  say  openly  before  the 
world  that  the  treaties  of  1815,  framed  to  re- 
strain and  depress  France,  are  at  an  end.  It 
is  also  a  great  thing  for  him  and  for  France 
that  he  should  hold  in  his  hands  the  issues 
of  peace  and  war,  and  should  be  able  so 
largely  to  determine  the  fate  of  Europe.  But 
we  know  that  he  is  able  to  tear  up  the  Trea- 
ties of  Vienna,  and  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
Europe,  simply  because  all  the  other  great 
European  powers  spent  the  precious  interval 
of  peace  which  was  purchased  by  the  Treaties 
of  Vienna  in  one  long,  stupid,  sullen  abuse 
of  physical  force ;  because  Austria  ground 
Italy  into  the  dust ;  because  Prussia  deadened 
the  soul  of  Germany ;  and  because  Russia 
fascinated  herself  and  her  neighbors  with  the 
spectacle  of  her  magnificent  but  barbarous 
despotism.  It  is  impossible  for  Englishmen 
to  refuse  to  see  that  the  present  importance 
of  France  in  continental  Europe  is  not  only 
a  fact  that  refuses  to  be  hid,  but  is  in  many 
respects  salutary  and  deserved.  It  is  France 
that  has  broken  the  sway  of  that  dismal  reign 
of  order  in  Europe,  under  which  the  life  of 
the  European  nations  was  gradually  rotting 
away.  But  whether  the  great  nations  of  the 
Continent  will  accede  to  the  proposal  of  a  Con- 
gress is  a  very  different  matter.  Russia  might 
possibly  agree  if  all  the  rest  of  Europe  were 
unanimous,  and  all  the  rest  of  Europe  will 
follow  the  lead  of  France  if  Austria  consents. 
But  a  Congress  raises  great  diflSculties  for 
Austria.  The  emperor  says  significantly  that 
there  are  important  questions  to  be  settled 
in  the  south  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
north  ;  that  is,  in  plain  language,  that  Aus- 
tria, if  she  goes  into  the  Congress,  must  sub- 
mit to  hear  all  the  arguments,  peaceful  and 
warlike,  that  could  induce  her  to  cede  Vene- 
tia  to  Italy  and  take  something  else  instead. 
Russia,  also,  will  know  that,  if  she  agrees  to  a 
Congress,  it  can  have  no  practical  and  peace- 
ful result,  unless  she  agrees  either  to  cede 
Western  Poland  to  some  other  power,  or  to 
hold  it  on  the  condition  of  administering  her 
internal  affairs  under  the  supervision  of  for- 
eign powers.  Unless  a  Congress  gave  hope 
to  Poland  and  gave  Venetia  to  Italy,  it  could 


not  possibly  lay  the  foundations  of  peace. 
To  persuade  Austria  and  Russia  to  enter  it 
requires  all  the  influence  which  alternate 
threats  and  blandishments  can  give  the  em- 
peror. He  certainly  is  not  sparing  of  the 
former,  for  he  proclaims  that  he  insists  on  a 
Congress,  and  that  France  speaks  through 
him  ;  and  he  certainly  is  not  sparing  of  the 
latter,  for  he  announces  that  he  has  just  pre- 
sented the  house  of  Hapsburg  with  a  new 
empire,  and  he  tells  the  world  that  Russia  is 
so  intimate  and  dear  an  ally  of  his,  that  it 
was  Russia  who  supported  him  through  the 
trying  hour  when  he  annexed  Nice  and  Savoy. 
But  if  Russia  refuses  to  enter  a  Congress, 
to  enter  which  must  be  a  virtual  avowal  of 
defeat,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  remains  but 
,war.  The  emperor's  speech  is  so  constructed 
that  everything  leads  up  to  the  final  issue  in 
which  Russia  is  asked  to  choose  whether  war 
or  peace  shall  be  the  lot  of  Europe.  The  new 
deputies  are  welcomed  on  their  arrival  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  they  have  taken  on  them- 
selves ;  but  they  are  reminded  that  they  have 
all  sworn  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
policy  of  the  empire  must  be  well  known,  for 
that  it  has  lasted  eleven  years  with  the  appro- 
bation of  France,  and  that  the  emperor  is 
still  supreme,  and  all  expressions  of  dissent 
from  his  system  are  mere  trifling  outbursts 
of  local  petulance.  Europe  is  then  invited 
to  remember  that  France  has  grown  powerful 
and  rich  during  the  years  of  the  empire,  that 
new  railways  and  harbors  are  being  opened 
every  day,  that  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to 
adjust  taxation  so  that  the  burden  may  fall 
as  lightly  as  possible,  and  that  France  is  so 
rich  and  great  that  she  has  been  able  actually 
to  conquer,  hold,  and  transfer  Mexico,  and  to 
build  up  a  power  in  the  Eastern  seas,  vrith- 
out  exceeding  her  income,  or  being  obliged  to 
ask  for  a  loan.  It  is  this  country — so  wealthy, 
so  vigorous,  so  at  one  with  itself,  so  satisfied 
with  its  ruler,  to  whom  the  remains  of  ancient 
opposing  parties  have  now  sworn  fidelity — 
that  Russia  must  be  prepared  to  defy,  if  she 
insists  on  war.  It  is  this  country,  the  foun- 
tain of  wealth  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Continent,  which  holds  in  her  hands  the 
guiding-strings  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  Euro- 
pean enterprise,  which  can  blight  European 
industry  if  she  goes  to  war,  and  call  out  all 
the  springs  of  a  peaceful  activity  if  she  bids 
the  world  be  at  rest,  that  the  other  European 
nations  will  slight  and  provoke  if  they  do  not 
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do  their  utmost  to  force  Russia  into  a  Con- 
gress, Nor  is  Russia  permitted  to  doubt 
what  France  would  claim  for  Poland  if  a  Con- 
gress were  to  meet.  The  emperor  solemnly 
avows,  what  has  long  been  notorious,  that 
Poland  is  dear  to  France,  and  that  it  is  the 
strong  call  of  the  French  people  for  support 
to  Poland  that  has  forced  him  to  risk  the 
Russian  alliance  which  he  prized  so  highly. 
He  also  proclaims  that  the  nation  which  in 
tlie  eyes  of  Russia  is  a  nation  of  rebels  is  in 
his  eyes  fighting, for  a  right  grounded  on  his- 
tory and  treaties.  Will  Russia  at  the  eleventh 
hour  yield  to  this  strong  appeal  to  her  fears 
and  her  discretion  ?  If  she  does,  and  if  Aus- 
tria admits  that  there  are  grave  questions 
waiting  for  solution  in  the  South  as  well  as 
in  the  North,  then  the  emperor  may  have  the 
triumph  he  long  ago  pictured  to  himself,  and 
may  trace  out  a  new  map  of  Europe  without 
a  life  being;  lost.  But  if  Russia  acts  as  her 
pride  will  prompt  her,  and  declines  to  own 
that  she  is  beaten  without  having  fought, 
then  the  emperor  can  scarcely  abandon  a 
cause  which,  as  he  acknowledges,  touches  the 
heart  of  France  so  deeply,  and  will  be  slow 
to  own  that  he  has  spoken  in  the  name  of 
France  and  has  spoken  in  vain. 
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From  The  Press,  7  Nov. 

After  a  long  interval  of  suspense,  silence 
has  been  broken,  and  the  oracle  has  uttered 
its  mysterious  response.  The  rumors,  the 
hopes,  and  the  fears  that  have  for  some  time 
past  agitated  the  public  mind  of  Europe, 
if  not  actually  set  at  rest,  have  received  the 
impatiently  desired  solution  ;  and  those  who 
etill  persist  in  speculating  upon  Napoleon's 
policy  must  restrict  their  surmises  to  his  in- 
tentions, not  to  his  words,  as  they  have  been 
already  uttered,  constituting  a  topic  of  general 
discussion.  His  language  may  probably  not  be 
sufficiently  explicit  to  restore  confidence  in  all 
quarters,  and  the  interpretation  of  what  he 
has  spoken  will  be  as  keenly  criticised  and 
discussed  as  anticipations  respecting  the  tenor 
of  the  expected  speech  and  its  tendencies, 
whether  in  favor  of  peace  or  war,  have  been 
up  to  the  present  time.  Now,  however,  that 
the  speech  has  been  delivered ,  the  controversy 
enters  upon  another  phase,  and  the  question 
upon  every  tongue  is — What  does  it  really 
mean? 

In  attempting  to  decide  upon  a  matter  so 


momentous,  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
politician  who  seeks  to  guide  the  public  should 
observe  the  strictest  impartiality.  He  must 
occupy  a  neutral  position  between  those  in- 
discreet friends  who  applaud  everything  that 
Napoleon  says  and  does  and  those  intemperate 
opponents  who  condemn  with  as  little  dis- 
crimination or  sense  of  justice.  Considering 
it  in  an  independent  spirit,  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  the  speech  as  in  some  respects  satis- 
factory ;  and  though  it  contains  admissions 
calculated  to  excite  grave  apprehensions,  we 
believe  that  the  good  elements  prevail  over 
the  bad.  Devoting  his  attention  at  first  to 
domestic  affairs,  the  emperor  was  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  legislative  bodies  that,  in  spite 
of  stagnation  in  an  important  branch  of  in^ 
dustry,  progress  had  been  maintained  ;  that 
foreign  competition  had  not  produced  the  evil 
results  predicted  by  those  who  feared  the 
change,  as  the  exports  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1863  -showed  an  increase  of  233,- 
000.000  francs  over  those  of  the  same  period 
in  1862,  and  shipping  an  increase  of  175,000 
tons.  He  was,  moreover,  enabled  to  add  that 
agriculture  was  flourishing  and  food  cheap, 
that  public  works  had  been  actively  carried  on, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  reve- 
nues had  followed  a  continuous  rise,  so  that 
the  expenses  caused  by  the  wars  in  Cochin- 
China  and  Mexico  had  been  met  without 
having  resort  to  extraordinary  credits.  The 
emperor  having  next  explained  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  session  commencing  at  an 
earlier  period  than  customary,  the  Finance 
Minister's  report  had  not  been  published, 
promised  its  speedy  production  ;  and  then  enu- 
merated several  reforms,  amongst  which  the 
proposal  to  modify  the  law  on  joint-stock 
companies,  and  a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
was,  as  he  said,  "  to  increase  the  powers  of 
the  general  and  communal  councils,  and  to 
remedy  the  excess  of  centralization — in  fact, 
to  simplify  administrative  formalities,"  are 
the  most  important  to  be  presented  to  the 
Chamber  for  consideration.  A  passing  refer- 
ence to  Algeria  and  the  ancient  colonies  of 
France,  commendation  of  the  new  Credit  In- 
stitutions, and  the  admission  that  further 
efi\)rts  for  the  education  of  children — nearly 
600,000,  as  he  admitted,  being  still  devoid 
of  instruction — brought  the  purely  domestic 
portion  of  the  address  to  a  close. 

Though  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  be 
of  paramount  interest  to  his  own  people,  tbo 
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anxiety  displayed  in  other  countries,  and  more 
particularly  iu  England,  is  to  obtain  some  def- 
inite notion  of  the  principles  by  which  his 
foreign  policy  is  guided.  It  is  therefore  the 
latter  portion  of  the  address,  dealing  with 
questions  of  this  character,  that  engrosses  the 
attention  of  the  British  public,  and  it  would 
be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  in  all  points  so  satisfactory  as  we 
might  desire.  Though  his  words  are  not  per- 
haps calculated  to  create  alarm  lest  a.  sudden 
disruption  of  peace  should  ensue,  still  they 
are  capsible  of  being  construed  in  an  unfa- 
vorable manner,  and  the  emperor's  antece- 
dents almost  justify  the  belief  that  such  un- 
favorable interpretation  furnishes  the  key  to 
his  actual  intentions.  Commencing  with  the 
war  in  America,  to  which  the  emperor  makes 
butcasual  reference, — not  affording  theslight- 
est  hint  of  his  intentions, — he  passes  on  to  the 
Mexican  and  Chinese  expeditions,  which  he 
distinctly  declares  were  brought  about  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  premeditated  plan.  The  former 
he  considers  to  have  terminated  most  aus- 
piciously. "Our  efforts  [he  says]  will  not 
have  been  fruitless,  and  we  shall  be  largely  re- 
warded for  our  sacrifices  when  the  destinies 
of  that  country,  which  will  owe  its  regenera- 
tion to  us,  shall  have  been  handed  over  to  a 
prince  whose  enlightenment  and  high  quali- 
ties render  him  worthy  of  so  noble  a  mission." 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  an- 
nouncement that  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  has  accepted  the  throne.  With 
respect  to  the  last-mentioned  expedition  he 
states  :  "  We  have  conquered  a  position  in 
Coch in-China  which,  without  subjecting  us 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  local  Government, 
will  allow  us  to  turn  to  account  the  immense 
resources  of  those  countries,  and  to  civilize 
them  by  commerce."  So  he  calls  upon  the 
assembled  legislators  to  put  faith  in  these 
expeditions  beyond  the  seas,  commenced  to 
avenge  the  honor  of  France,  and  terminating 
in  the  triumph  of  her  interests,  and  urges 
prejudiced  minds,  that  cannot  see  the  good 
promise  of  the  seed  sown  for  the  future,  not 
to  tarnish  the  glory  achieved  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  world — Mexico  and  Pekin. 
Whether  this  is  an  attempt  to  excite  in  the 
French  nation  a  passion  for  naval  glory,  time 
can  alone  decide.  The  emperor's  desire,  how- 
ever, appears  evident  enough. 

So  far  the  speech  contains  nothing  calcu- 


lated to  create  misgiving,  and  it  is  only  in 
dealing  with  the  Polish  question  that  Napo- 
leon's tone  undergoes  a  change.  Indeed,  his 
first  utterance  on  that  perilous  topic  must 
cause  pain  to  his  sincerest  admirers.  Having 
declared  that  when  the  insurrection  burst 
forth  the  Governments  of  France  and  of  Rus- 
sia were  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  this  dan- 
gerous admission  follows:  "Since  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  they  were  always  agreed 
upon  the  great  European  questions,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  so.  During  the  war 
in  Italy,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Nice  and  of  Savoy,  the  emperor  gave 
me  his  most  sincere  and  cordial  support.'* 
Though  this  was  well  enough  known  in  Eng- 
land, yet  it  has  never  before  been  avowed, 
and  it  completely  justifies  the  charge  that,  in 
seeking  to  gain  the  favor  of  Russia  during 
the  Crimean  war,  Napoleon  secured  for  her 
more  favorable  terms  of  peace  than  she  could 
otherwise  have  obtained,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  sacrificed  England— his  most  trusty  ally, 
and  his  best  friend.  Russia  was  not  unwill- 
ing to  recognize  the  services  rendered,  and  by 
her  subsequent  agreement  with  France,  and 
the  attitude  she  assumed  in  consequence,  Na- 
poleon was  enabled  to  carry  out  his  projects 
in  Italy,  and,  in  direct  violation  of  his  own 
solemn  pledges,  and  in  defiance  of  treaties 
that  constitute  the  public  law  of  Europe,  to 
annex  Nice  and  Savoy.  These,  however, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  revelations  ;  they  are 
merely  the  confession  of  guilt  by  one  of  the 
accomplices  in  the  crime.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  at  this  critical  moment  the  emperor 
should  revive  the  memory  of  these  disgraceful 
transactions,  and  it  is  still  more  to  be  la- 
mented that  in  so  doing  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  plead  guilty  to  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  at  the  time  they  were 
perpetrated,  though  the  imputation  was  then 
rejected  with  scorn. 

Compelled  by  popular  opinion  in  France  to 
compromise  his  alliance  with  Russia,  Napo- 
leon took  action  on  the  Polish  insurrection. 
His  declaration  that  he  could  not  in  a  ques- 
tion affecting  the  most  serious  European  in- 
terests act  alone,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
other  powers  who  had  equal  rights  with 
France  and  similar  reasons  to  express  their 
opinion,  are  creditable  enough,  and  a  consci- 
entious observance  of  this  policy  would  go  far 
to  strengthen  his  throne  and  to  render  such 
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a  calamity  as  a  European  war  impossible. 
The  steps  taken  in  consequence  of  the  under- 
standing arrived  at  between  Austria,  France, 
and  England  have,  however,  the  emperor  ad- 
mits, embittered  instead  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  struggle.  This  leads  him  to  ask,  "  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  reduced  to  the 
Bole  alternative  of  war  or  of  silence  ?  "  His 
reply  is  in  the  negative,  and  it  is  in  the  rem- 
edy which  he  proposes  and  the  reasons  which 
he  adduces  in  recommending  it  that  danger- 
ous doctrines  are  broached.  As  Russia  has 
admitted  that  conferences,  in  which  all  the 
other  questions  which,  agitate  Europe  should 
be  discussed,  would  not  be  in  any  way  offen- 
sive to  her,  the  emperor  recommends  that  this 
declaration  should  be  accepted,  and  a  Congress 
held  to  settle  not  only  the  Polish  diflSculty,  but 
all  other  complicated  points.  The  proposal 
is  not  in  itself  so  objectionable :  it  is  the  rea- 
sons adduced  why  the  course  should  be  adopted 
that  are  calculated  to  create  alarm.  It  is  the 
old  story — the  attempt  to  destroy  the  author- 
ity of  -the  Treaties  of  1815,  which,  the  em- 
peror proceeds  to  say,  "  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  force  of  circumstances  has  upset  them, 
or  tends  to  upset  them.  They  have  been  dis- 
carded nearly  everywhere — in  Greece,  in  Bel- 
gium, in  France,  in  Italy,  as  upon  the  Dan- 
ube. Germany  is  agitating  to  alter  them, 
England  has  generously  modified  them  by  the 
cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Russia 
treads  them  under  foot  at  Warsaw."  Such, 
from  the  first,  has  been  Napoleon's  object, 
and  in  order  to  disguise  it,  and  to  render  it 
more  palatable  to  the  English  public,  the 
bait  is  on  this  occasion  temptingly  displayed 
of  a  general  reduction  in  armaments.  Were 
it  possible  to  get  together  such  a  Congress, 
war,  rather  than  peace,  must  be  its  inevita- 
ble result.  Though  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
danger,  the  powers  that  assembled  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  were  several  times  on  the 
point  of  appealing  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,  and  what  hope  can  be  entertained  that 
amid  so  many  jarring  elements  peace  would 
be  more  surely  established  at  this  moment  by 
the  attempt  to  construct  a  new  public  law  for 
Europe,  rather  than  in  abiding  by  the  old? 

To  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna  has  been  Napoleon's  aim  from  the 
first.  He  succeeded  in  so  doing  when  he  an- 
nexed Nice  and  Savoy,  and  substituted  the 
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influence  of  France  for  that  of  Austria  in  the 
Italian  peninsula.  Yet  there  are  other  direc- 
tions in  which  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  present 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  hie 
ambitious  schemes.  Were  they  abrogated, 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  have  noth- 
ing to  which  they  could  appeal  in  case  of  fu- 
ture attempts  at  aggression.  And  one  part 
of  his  remarks  on  this  long-cherished  idea 
shows  that  the  question  of  the  nationalities  is 
still  uppermost  in  his  mind :  "  Let  us  no  lon- 
ger give  factitious  importance  to  the  subver- 
sive spirit  of  extreme  parties  by  apposing 
ourselves  with  narrow  calculations  to  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  nations."  Before 
we  can  pronounce  these  aspirations  legiti- 
mate, we  require  some  information  as  to  their 
real  nature.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  what  one  nation  or  government  may  con- 
sider legitimate  another  may  regard  with  the 
most  profound  abhorrence. 

Though  portions  of  the  address  to  which 
we  have  referred  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence,  our  hope  is  that  they 
are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  attempts  to  please 
the  French  people,  or  to  elicit  an  expression 
of  European  opinion  on  particular  points,  than 
as  indications  of  a  settled  policy  which  Napo- 
leon is  determined  to  enforce.  The  emperor 
is  fond  of  circulating  his  views,  and  of  watch- 
ing the  effects  they  produce.  That  he  has 
long  cherished  the  desire  of  setting  aside  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna — that  he  has,  indeed,  pro- 
claimed it  as  part  of  his  mission  to  accomplish 
this  object — is  well  known.  He  probably 
deems  this  a  convenient  moment  for  making 
a  demonstration  on  this  point,  and  nothing 
more.  Believing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  are 
not  inclined  to  attach  too  much  importance* 
to  his  remarks  on  the  necessity  for  a  Con- 
gress. It  would  unsettle  everything.  The 
proposal  will  be  rejected,  and  he  can  hardly 
afford  to  isolate  himself.  Let  the  other  pow- 
ers of  Europe  adhere  strictly  to  constitutional 
principles — let  them  stand  firm  in  their  resolve 
to  uphold  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  no 
harm  will  ensue.  Though  there  are  many 
things  Napoleon  desires,  there  are  few  upon 
which  his  heart  is  so  firmly  bent  that  he  will 
imperil  his  dynasty  by  braving  a  European 
confederacy,  and  rushing  into  war  in  order 
to  secure  their  accomplishment. 
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From  The  Econo  mist. 
THE  "MOITROE    DOCTRINE"  IN   1823    AND 
1863. 

Mr.  Everett,   the  American  diplomatist, 
has   published    in   the  American  journals  a 
lojig  paper  on  the  English  origin  of  what  is 
caWed  the  Monroe  doctrine;  viz.,  President 
Monroe's  declaration  that   "  the   Ame^-ican 
continents,    by   the    free  and    independent 
condition   which    they    have   assumed    and 
maintain,   are   henceforth    not    to    be    con- 
sidered   as    subjects   for  future  colonization 
by    any  European  power."     We    have   no 
fault    whatever  to  find    with  the    tone   of 
Mr.  Everett's  letter.    He  points  out  in  moder- 
ate language    that    the   exclusive    doctrine 
which  now  sounds  so  objectionable  and  arro- 
gant to  English  ears,  is,  strictly  speaking,  of 
English  origin, — that    Mr,  Canning  himself 
eagerly  pressed  some  such  declaration  on  Pres- 
ident Monroe, — that  its  enunciation  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  practically  defeated  the  danger 
which  was  then  held  to  be  imminent  of  a 
European  Congress  meeting  to  discuss  the  fate 
of  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies, — that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  might,  therefoi'e,  quite  as 
fairly  be  called  the  Canning  doctrine,  and  that 
it  was  received  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Brougham 
and  the  Liberal  party  of  that  day  with  shouts 
of  exultation.      All  this  is   unquestionably 
true.     Sir  James  Mackintosh's  remark  on  the 
occasion  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Everett.     He  said 
that  he  was  delighted  to  see  how  completely 
England  and  the  United  States  agreed  on  the 
matter  in  question,  and  added  :  '*  This  coin- 
cidence of   the   two  great  English  common- 
wealths— for  so   I  delight  to  call  them,  and 
1  pray   that   they  may  be  forever  so  united 
in  the  cause  of  justice  and    liberty — cannot  i 
be  contemplated  without   the  utmost   pleas- 1 
ure    by     every    enlightened   citizen   of  the  | 
earth."     Mr.  Canning  was   in  this  matter,  j 
at  least,  the  true  exponent  of  the  foreign  pol- 1 
licy  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  sympathized  j 
eagerly  with  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies, 
looked   hopefully  to   their  future,  and  bus-  j 
pected  France  of  coveting  territory  in  Spanish  j 
America,  where  she  would  re-introduce  the  i 
principle  of  tyrannizing  from  a  distance  over  i 
enslaved  colonies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  ! 
experiment    of   republican    institutions  for  | 
Spanish  America  was  looked  upon  with  great ! 
hope.     The  encroaching  policy  of  the  conti-  \ 
nental  despotisms  was  looked  upon  with  great 
hatred.     Mr.  Canning  thought  that  he  could 
not  give  a  greater  impulse  to  the  cause  of  j 
freedom  than  by  warning  off  all  the  old  pow- 
ers, except  England,  from  the  American  con- 
tinent ; — for  no  great  country  in  Europe  was  ; 
at  that  period  (1822-23)   in  any  sense  free,  ' 
and  even  in  England  such  little  popular  free- 
dom as  there  was,  held  up  to  it&elf  the  free-  I 


dom  of  the  American  States  as  its  true  type 
and  model. 

Things  are  greatly  changed  now.  Mr. 
Everett  very  naturally  expresses  his  heartfelt 
wish  that  such  words  as  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's *'  were  oftener  heard  in  the  British 
Parliament "  now.  The  wish  is  very  nat- 
ural, and  not  very  important.  But  it  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  granted.  When  Mr.  Everett 
expresses  his  wonder  at  England's  pleasure 
in  hearing  "  that  a  French  invasion,  the  pre- 
cise movement  which  Mr.  Canning  in  l823 
urged  the  United  States  to  join  him  in  for- 
bidding, has  succeeded  in  trampling  in  the 
dust  the  policy  which  England  then  had  so 
much  at  heart,  and  to  which  it  is  as  much 
her  interest  now  as  ever  to  adhere," — he 
merely  shows  how  little  he  understands  the 
English  view  of  American  politics.  We  wish 
to  express  no  judgment  on  either  the  justice 
or  wisdom  of  the  present  French  invasion  of 
Mexico.  As  regards  the  Mexican  population 
there  may  be  much  to  urge  against  it.  Even, 
however,  as  regards  Mexico  itself  we  are 
forced  to  view  the  matter  very  differently 
from  Mr.  Canning.  In  1823  people  were 
very  hopeful  of  the  experiment  of  freedom  in 
the  Spanish  American  colonies.  In  18G3  peo- 
ple are  not  hopeful  of  that  experiment,  and 
though  they  may  think  the  French  invasion 
unjust  and  unwise,  can  hardly  regard  ttie 
Mexicans  as  they  regard  the  Poles  or  the  Ital- 
ians. The  Mexicans  have  had  their  chance 
of  freedom  and  have  preferred  anarchy. 
They  have  had  their  chance  of  self-govern- 
ment and  preferred  pillage.  France  may 
have  been  very  wrong  in  interfering  with  it, 
because  she  may  have  little  power  to  substi- 
tute anything  better,  but  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  deeply  for  the  Mexicans.  A 
strong  and  permanent  foreign  influence  over 
them  would  be  much  better  than  no  Govern- 
ment. Even  a  weak  and  temporary  foreign 
influence,  though  it  might  be  bad  and  add  to 
the  discord,  could  scarcely  be  conceived  as 
greatly  aggravating  the  mischief.  England 
in  1863  is  certainly  quite  unable  to  feel  the 
same  hope  of  Spanish  American  liberty  as 
England  in  1823. 

But  if,  as  regards  considerations  for  the 
welfare  of  Mexico,  the  Liberal  view  of  the  dan- 
ger of  European  aggression  is  necessarily 
greatly  changed,  as  regards  considerations  for 
limiting  the  power  of  France,  and  strength- 
ening at  once  the  influence  of  England  and 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  it  is  still 
more  greatly  changed.  What  the  Liberal 
party  of  that  day  feared  from  the  meddling  of 
France  in  Mexico  was  some  great  increase  of 
French  strength — an  impulse  to  the  power 
and  despotic  influence  of  France  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  What  the  Liberals  now  hope 
from  the  invasion  of  Mexico  is  a  great  expeu- 
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diture  of  French  strength — a  fresh  guarantee 
against  her  restlessness  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  no  longer  hold  the  idea  that 
formerly  prevailed,  that  mere  extent  of  terri- 
tory means  substantial  increase  of  power. 
Probably  few  English  politicians  who  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  French  adventure 
in  Mexico,  look  upon  it  as.  anything  more 
than  a  great  drain  on  French  resources,  which 
will  leave  the  emperor  a  much  smaller  dis- 
posable force  for  European  schemes  of  "  re- 
constructions " — as  a  sort  of  political  seton 
lowering  the  physical  strength  but  clearing 
the  brain  of  France. 

But  again,  English  Liberals  in  1823  sup- 
posed that  the  greatest  danger  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  lay  in  the  ambition  of  European 
powers,  which  were  eager  to  resist  or  restrict 
the  natural  spread  of  the  free  institutions  of 
America.  But  the  experience  of  forty  years 
has  shown  us  how  little  of  reality  there  is  in 
this  danger,  how  much  reality  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent danger  then  scarcely  anticipated.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  experiment  had 
been  tried  of  letting  a  nation  of  freemen,  and 
of  free  men  in  the  highest  phase  of  civilization, 
grow  and  expand  quite  without  any  resisting 
or  constraining  force  to  limit  and  compress 
and  mould  k,  into  the  shapes  which  a  society 
of  nations  necessarily  imposes.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  political  life  of  this  people 
would  grow  like  a  forest  tree,  all  the  more 
rich  and  free  and  magnificent  for  not  beinjr 
jostled  by  a  number  of  competing  neighbors. 
So  many  of  the  miseries  of  Europe  had  obvi- 
ously arisen  from  the  fierce  competitions  and 
rivalries  of  nations, — so  much  freedom  had 
been  extinguished  simply  because  it  was  in- 
compatible with  the  genius  of  neighboring 
powers,  that  at  that  time  the  idea  of  a  conti- 
nent over  which  a.  single  nation  might  spread 
and  stretch  at  pleasure,  without  encountering 
a  single  formidable  rival,  had  in  it  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  the  Liberal  party.  Here  it  wSs 
thought  all  the  conditions  of  political  freedom 
were  combined  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 
No  Liberal  politician  of  really  thoughtful  in- 
tellect, however,  is  so  well  satisfied  on  this 
head  now.  Very  many — amongst  whom  we 
must  reckon  ourselves — have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  with  young  nations  much  as 
it  is  with  young  children  :  —  if  they  are 
brought  up  in  close  association  with  each 
other,  they  will  fight  much  and  create  the 
most  dreadful  disturbances  in  their  youth, 
and  yet  they  will  on  the  whole  grow  up  into 
more  various,  more  interesting,  and  better 
disciplined  forms  of  mature  Kfe  than  "  only 
children  "  educated  at  home. 

The  constant  action  and  reaction  of  difier- 
ent  tempers,  diflferent  talents,  different  tastes, 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage,  a  great  ad- 
vantage, to  their  originality  of  character — a 


great  advantage  also  to  their  self-knowledge. 
Liberal  politicians,  who  are  far  from  wishing 
to  see  the  dull  uniformity  of  American  liite 
broken  by  the  successful  inauguration  of  so 
great  a  national  evil  as  a  slave  empire,  yet 
admit  freely  that  the  experiment  of  one  na- 
tion for  one  continent  has  turned  out  on  the 
whole  far  from  well.  The  American  nation 
has  very  much  the  sort  of  faults  which  "  only 
children"  are  said  to  have.  It  has  no  correct 
measure  of  its  own  strength.  Having  never 
entered  into  close  competition  with  any  other 
nation,  it  indulges  in  that  infinite  braggado- 
cio which  a  public  school  so  soon  rubs  out  of 
a  conceited  boy.  And  what  is  a  more  seri- 
ous though  a  less  disagreeable  fault,  there  is 
inevitably  a  terrible  uniformity  about  the 
American  national  character,  a  frightful  want 
of  play  and  variety  in  its  political  life.  We 
now  see  clearly  that  "  undisturbed  expan- 
sion" for  political  institutions  has  at  least 
vast  evils  to  counterbalance  the  great  econ- 
omy of  strife  and  animosity  which  it  ensures. 
The  sincerest  well-wishers  to  the  American 
people,  who  look  with  dismay  on  secession  if 
it  is  to  give  the  North  a  rival  only  on  the  ba- 
sis of  slavery,  would  still  see  with  satisfaction 
the  growth  of  any  specific  national  peculiar- 
ities in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  which 
would  ensure  competition  and  rivalry  with- 
out that  evil  peculiarity.  There  is  the  sort 
of  feeling  amongst  all  acute  observers  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  about  a  yearago,  that 
the  Northern  States  are  beginning  to  want  a 
little  general  political  society, — equal  com- 
petitors in  the  political  race, — not  only  to 
sober  their  pretensions,  but  to  give  them  the 
wholesome  sense  of  close  foreign  observation 
and  the  wholesome  duty  of  oLservino-  vigi- 
lantly  in  their  turn. 

Now,  of  course,  this  feeling  essentially  af-. 
fects  our  view  of  the  French  invasion  of  5lex- 
ico.  Without  pronouncing  on  its  justice,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  that  alarm  which  Mr. 
Canning  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  liberal 
foreign  politics  of  England,  and  which  he  suc- 
cessfully instilled  into  the  United  States.  It 
the  United  States  could  get  foreign  neighbors 
of  any  thing  like  equal  political  intelligence, 
without  slavery, — neighbors  who  would  keep 
them  under  critical,  if  not  hostile,  surveil- 
lance,— neighbors  whom  they  would  have  to 
keep  under  critical,  if  not  hostile,  surveil- 
lance,— both  the  restraint  and  the  variety  this 
would  give  to  their  politics  would  do  them  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

No  conviction  has  grown  more  steadily  on 
politicians  of  late  years  than  the  conviction 
that  freedom,  though  the  essence  of  all  that 
is  highest  in  political  life,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  development  of  a  high  form  of  political 
character  without  also  variety,  competition, 
and  restraint.     Even  in  the  internal  political 
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organizations  of  nations,  those  political  con- 
stitutions are  the  highest  which,  like  those 
of  England  and  Italy,  comprehend  the  most 
various  elements  in  harmonious  combination. 
The  politics  of  France  and  America  are  infe- 
rior just  because  the  number  of  really  dis- 
tinct social  and  political  elements  is  much 
less.  But  when  to  this  interior  uniformity 
you  add  complete  external  isolation,  as  in  the 
case  of  America,  the  evil  is,  of  course, 
greatly  exaggerated.  And  though  we  could 
not  expect  Mr.  Canning  to  foresee,  in  1823, 
the  course  of  events  which  has  brought  all 
this  home  to  us  with  so  much  vividness,  Mr. 
Everett  must  excuse  us  from  accepting  that 
statesman's  somewhat  obsolete  authority  for 
a  policy,  the  danger  of  which  every  year 
since  Canning's  death  has  helped  to  illustrate 
and  increase. 


Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  tested  as  few  gov- 
ernors have  ever  been  tested,  and  though  he 
may  not  always  have  risen  fully  to  the  level 
of  a  great  emergency,  he  has  seldom  failed  to 
display  a  noble  impartiality,  a  great  firmness 
of  purpose,  and  a  sagacious,  if  somewhat 
utilitarian,  judgment.  His  reply  to  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  who  memorialized  him  to  re- 
move General  Schofield,  chiefly  because  that 
genei"al  had  refused  to  permit  the  proposed 
retaliatory  incursion  of  the  Kansas  men  into 
Missouri  after  the  horrible  massacre  in  Law- 
rence by  the  Confederate  guerillas,  is  a  model 
of  firm  and  temperate  good  sense.  '♦  While 
no  punishment,"  he  says,  "could  be  too  sud- 
den or  too  severe  for  these  murderers,  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  the  preventing  of  the 
threatened  remedial  raid  into  Missouri  was 
the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  there,  including,  probably,  more  in- 
nocent than  guilty.  Instead  of  condemning, 
I  therefore  approve  what  General  Schofield 
did  in  that  respect.  With  my  present  views, 
I  must  decline  to  remove  General  Schofield." 
The  letter  is  not  only  good,  but  dignified. 
"  I  hold  whoever  commands  in  Missouri,  or* 
elsewhere,"  it  concludes,  "responsible  to  me, 
and  not  to  cither  Radicals  or  Conservatives. 
It  is  my  duty  to  hear  all ;  but,  at  last,  I  must 
within  my  sphere  judge  what  to  do  and  what 
to  forbear."  We  believe  a  juster  man  never 
held  the  reins  of  government. — Spectator,  14 
Nov. 
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General  Rosecranz  has  shown,  like  most 
of  the  displaced  Northern  leaders,  but  more 
than  all  of  them,  great  magnanimity  in  his 
temporary  disgrace.  His  speeches  at  Cincin- 
nati on  the  27th  October  betray  no  spark  of 
spjte  against  his  Government,  though  they 
do  show  some  surprise  at  his  removal.  "  I 
hope,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  disposition 
among  you  to  question  the  act  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  say  this  to  stifle  your 
feelings,  but  to  wait  for  further  light.  To 
prevent  any  misunderstanding,  I  will  state 
here  that,  since  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
the  President  has  written  me  personally  to 
express  his  satisfaction  at  what  was  done." 
He  went  on  to  rally  good-naturedly  the  New 
York  journals,  which  have  spoken  of  his  fail- 
ing health,  his  opium- eating,  and  other  false 
charges,  and  concluded  with  encouraging  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  to  make  every  sacrifice 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  he  evi- 
dently regards  as  holy.  General  Rosecranz> 
apparently,  modestly  as  he  spoke,  did  not  be- 
lieve that,  after  all  his  brilliant  achievements, 
he  was  really  to  be  shelved. — Spectator ,  14 
Nov. 


Mr.  Villiers  addressed  his  constituents  on 
Monday,  at  Wolverhampton,  in  a  speech  con- 
taining the  strongest  declaration  of  Northern 
opinion  yet  made  by  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net. He  compared  the  case  of  the  South 
boldly  to  that  of  Ireland.  Repeal  was  once 
a  great  question,  "  Yet  he  never  remem- 
bered one  English  member  who  was  for  it,  or 
one  that  would  not  have  voted  any  means  to 
maintain  union,  or  any  minister  who  would 
not  have  been  called  a  traitor  who  had  thought 
of  yielding  it ;  and  he  did  not  know  to  what 
length  they  would  not  have  gone  to  retain  the 
Union  had  the  eminent  man  who  agitated  that 
question  so  perseveringly  not  died."  If  Ire- 
land seceded  to-morrow,  the  very  men  who 
rave  at  the  North  would  arm  to  put  her 
down,  and,  probably,  while  slaughtering 
Irish  secessionists  would  keep  on  abusing 
Americans  for  acting  so  like  themselves. — 
Spectator,  14  Nov. 
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SCRAPS    FROM    "PUNCH. 


ADIEU  TO  MR.  BEECHER. 

Mr.  Beechek  has  left  U3  ;  he  has  sailed  for 
America,  where  he  can  tell  his  congregation  just 
what  he  likes,  but  where  he  will,  we  are  sure,  tell 
Messrs.  Lincoln "  and  Seward  the  exact  truth  ; 
namely,  that  large  numbers  of  the  uneducated 
classes  crowded  to  hear  a  celebrated  orator,  and 
that  the  press  has  been  very  good-natured  to  him. 
Also,  we  hope  he  will  say,  because  he  knows  it, 
that  the  educated  classes  are  at  the  present  date 
just  as  Neutral  in  the  matter  of  the  American 
quarrel  as  they  were  before  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's arrival.  Having  duly  stated  these  facts 
to  the  President  and  the  Minister,  Mr.  Beecher 
may  put  them  in  any  form  he  pleases  before  the 
delightful  congregation,  whose  members  pay  £40 
a  year,  each,  for  pews.  And  to  show  that  we 
part  with  him  in  all  good  nature,  we  immortal- 
ize his  witty  allusion  to  ourselves  in  his  farewell 
speech : — 

"  I  know  my  friend  Punch  thinks  I  have  been 
serving  out  '  soothing  syrup  '  to  the  British  Lion. 
(Laughter.)  Very  properly  the  picture  repre- 
sents me  as  putting  a  spoon  into  the  lion's  ear 
instead  of  his  mouth  ;  and  I  don't  wonder  that 
the  great  brute  turns  away  very  sternly  from 
that  plan  of  feeding."  {Renewed  laughter.) 

A  gentler  criticism  upon  us  could  not  be,  and 
we  scorn  to  retort  that,  having  a  respect  for  anat- 
omy, we  did  not  make  the  lion's  ear  large  enough 
to  hold  the  other  spoon  depicted  in  that  magnifi- 
cent engraving.  For  the  Reverend  Beecher  is 
not  a  spoon,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  au- 
diences in  England.  And  so  we  wish  him  good- 
by,  and  plenty  of  greenbacks  and  green  believ- 
ers.— Punch. 


THE  MERSEY  RAMS. 

As  I  stood  by  the  Mersey, 

Upon  a  certain  day, 
I  saw  a  couple  of  Rams  there 

That  never  were  fed  upon  hay. , 
The  number  of  their  dimensions 

I  can't  exactly  tell, 
But  I  guess  their  length  was  over 
Thrice  ten  yards  and  an  ell. 

Upon  my  word  'tis  true,  sir, 

And  what'll  you  lay  it's  a  lie  ? 
And  if  you'll  go  to  Birkenhead, 
You'll  .see  it  as  well  as  I. 

The  wool  on  their  sides  is  iron, 

The  horns  on  their  heads  are  steel  ; 
Their  trotters  were  under  water. 

Like  the  mail-clad  fVarrior''s  keel. 
Their  tails  that  grew  on  their  haunches 

Were  hidden  from  my  view. 
Those  tails  are  their  propellers  ; 

And  each  is  an  Iron  Sci'ew. 
Upon  my  word,  etc. 

These  Rams  are  in  Mersey  water 

As  true  as  I  sit  here  ; 
The  one  of  them  called  El  Toussoon, 

The  other,  El  Monastir  ; 


Which  Oriental  titles 

Are  known  to  be  mere  shams  5 
The  Sultan  never  ordered 

This  pair  of  Mersey  Rams. 
Upon  my  word,  etc. 

From  straying  out  of  the  Mersey, 

Those  iron  Rams  to  bar, 
They  closely  are  attended. 

By  a  British  man-of-war  ; 
For  the  peace  of  England's  nation. 

Thus  Government  has  cared  ; 
But  their  laudable  precaution. 

Is  a  bore  for  Messieurs  Laird. 
Upon  my  word,  etc. 


— PuTich 


THE  RAM  OP  LIVERPOOL. 
Air—"  The  Ram  of  Derby."* 

As  I  was  sailing  the  Mersey 

I  saw  a  wonderful  Ram, 
Which  the  people  there  they  told  me 

Had  frightened  Uncle  Sam. 

Thinks  I,  it  is  no  wonder 

For  the  Ram's  as  long  as  a  street, 
And  his  head  is  covered  with  iron 

To  smash  whatever  it  meet. 

And  out  of  the  small  of  his  back,  sir. 

Is  sticking  a  roaring  flue, 
And  under  his  terrible  stern,  sir. 

Is  no  end  of  an  awful  screw. 

And  a  Ram  we  know  is  addicted 

To  rushing  about  in  play, 
And  it  might  be  a  wiry  time,  sir. 

For  whatever  got  into  his  way. 

They  said  he  was  going  te  Egypt, 
At  least  so  his  owner  states, 

But  suppose  he  mistook  the  turning. 
And  made  for  Davis's  straits. 

I  think  that  an  honest  drover 

Might  prove  where  he'd  made  a  sale. 
And  not  come  smoothing  us  over 

With  a  cock  and  a  bullish  tale. 

And  I  think  that  Policeman  Russell, 
Who  to  keep  the  peace  is  bound. 

Has  used  a  wise  discretion 

In  clapping  the  Ram  in  the  Pound. 


Punch, 


IMPERIAL  MNEMONICS. 

We  hasten  to  supply  a  slight  omission  in  our 
contemporaries'  translation  of  the  speech  of  the 
emperor.  His  majesty,  with  great  consideration, 
delicately  hinted  to  MM.  Berryer,  Thiers,  Jules- 
Favre,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  speak  the 
sentiments  of  Paris,  if  not  of  France,  that  he 
hoped  they  would  remember  not  to  perjure  them- 
selves, but  the  journals  do  not  give  the  exact  text. 
It  was  this.  "  You  have  all  taken  the  same  oath 
to  me  "  that  I  took  to  the  Republic.  The  last  six 
words  have  not  been  reported,  but  it  will  be  seen 
how  materially  they  increase  the  force  of  his 
majesty's  charming  eloquence. — Punch. 
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THE  DEATH    OF    ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY. 

Fast  falls  the  October  rain,  and  dull  and  leaden 
Stretch  the  low  skies  without  one  line  of  blue  ; 

And  up  the  desolate  streets,  with  sobs  that  deaden 
The  rolling  wheels,  the  winds  come  rolling  too. 

Faster  than  rain  fall  tear-drops — bells  are  toll- 
ing ; 
The  dark  sky  suits  the  melancholy  heart ; 
From  the  church-organs  awfully  is  rolling 
Down  the  draped  fanes  the  Requiem  of  Mo- 
zart. 

O  tears,  beyond  control  of  half  a  nation, 
0  powerful  music,  what  have  ye  to  say  ? 

Why  take  men  up  so  deep  a  lamentation  ? 
What  prince  and  great  man  hath  there  fallen 
to-day  ? 

Only  an  old  Archbishop,  growing  whiter 
Year  after  year,  his  stature,  proud  and  tall. 

Palsied  and  bowed  as  by  his  heavy  mitre  ; 
Only  an  old  Archbishop — that  is  all  ! 

Only  the  hands  that  held  with  feeble  shiver 
The  marvellous  pen — by  others  outstretched 
o'er 

The  children's  heads — are  folded  now  forever 
In  an  eternal  quiet — nothing  more  ! 

No  martyr  he  o'er  fire  and  sword  victorious, 
No  saint  in  silent  rapture  kneeling  on  ; 

No  mighty  orator  with  voice  so  glorious, 

That  thousands  sigh  Avhen  that  sweet  sound  is 
gone. 

Yet  in  Heaven's  great  cathedral,  peradventure, 
There  are  crowns  rich  above  the  rest,  with 
green 

Places  of  joy  peculiar  where  they  enter. 

Whose  fires  and  swords  no  eye  hath  ever  seen. 

They  who  have  known  the  truth,  the  truth  have 

spoken, 
With  few  to  understand  and  few  to  praise. 
Casting  their  bread  on  waters,  half  heart-broken, 
For  men  to  find  it  after  many  days. 

And  better  far  than  eloquence — that  golden 
And    spangled   juggler,  dear    to  thoughtless 
youth — 
The  luminous  style  through  which  there  is  be- 
holden » 
The  honest  beauty  of  the  face  of  Truth. 

And  better  than  his  loftiness  of  station. 
His  power  of  logic,  or  his  pen  of  gold. 

The  half-unwilling  homage  of  a  nation 

Of  fierce  extremes  to  one  who  seemed  so  cold. 

The  purity  by  private  ends  unblotted, 
The  love  that  slowly  came  with  time  and  tears, 

The  honorable  age,  the  life  unspotted, 

That  are  not  measured  merely  by  their  years. 


And  better  far  than  flowers  that  blow  and  per- 
ish 
Some  sunny  week,  the  roots  deep-laid  in  mould 
Of  quickenmg  thoughts,  which  long  blue  sum- 
mers cherish. 
Long  after  he  who  planted  them  is  cold. 

Yea,  there  be  saints,  who  are  not  like  the  painted 
And  haloed  figures  fixed  upon  the  pane. 

Not  outwardly  and' visibly  ensainted. 

But  hiding  deep  the  light  which  they  contain. 

The  rugged  gentleness,  the  wit  whose  glory 
Flashed  like  a  sword  because  its  edge  was  keen, 

The  line  antithesis,  the  flowing  story. 

Beneath  such  things  the  sainthood  is  not  seen  ; 

Till  in  the  hours  when  the  wan  hand  is  lifted 
To  take  the  bread  and  wine,  through  all  the 
mist 

Of  mortal  weariness  our  eyes  are  gifted 
To  see  a  quiet  radiance  caught  from  Christ  ; 

Till  from  the  pillow  of  the  thinker,  lying 

In   weakness,  comes  the  teaching  then  best 
taught, 

That  the  true  crown  for  any  soul  in  dying 

Is  Christ,  not  genius,  and  is  faith,  not  thought. 

0  wondrous  lights  of  death,  the  great  unveiler. 
Lights  that  come  out  above  the  shadowy  place. 

Just  as  the  night  that  makes  our  small  world 
paler 
Shows  us  the  star-sown  amplitudes  of  space  ! 

0  strange  discovery,  land  that  knows  no  bound- 
ing, 

Isles  far  oti' hailed,  bright  seas  without  a  breath. 
What  time  the  white  sail  of  the  soul  is  rounding 

The  misty  cape — the  promontory  Death  ! 

Rest  then,  0   martyr,  passed  through  anguish 
mortal. 
Rest  then,  0  saint,  sublimely  free  from  doubt. 
Rest  then,  O  patient  thinker,  o'er  the  portal. 
Where  there  is  peace  for  brave  hearts  wearied 
out. 

0  long  unrecognized,  thy  love  too  loving, 

Too  wise  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  truth  too  free  ! 

As  on  the  teachers  after  truth  are  moving 

They  may  look  backward  with  deep  thanks  to 
thee. 

What  measure  shall  there  be  to  Ireland's  weep- 
ing? 

What  are  her  best  ones  to  so  dear  a  head. 
But  clouds  their  faint  light  after  sunset  keeping, 

But  ivy  living  when  the  oak  is  dead  ? 

By  his  dear  Master's  holiness  made  holy. 
All  lights  of  hope  upon  that  forehead  broad. 

Ye  mourning  thousands,  quit  the  minster  slowly. 
And  leave  the  great  Archbishop  with  his  God. 

W.  A. 
—  Spectator. 
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From  The  Spectator,  17  Oct. 
ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY. 
Thb  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was,  if  we 
compare  him  with  his  equals  in  position  and 
his  fellow-laborers  in  the  church,  not  only  a 
very  conspicuous,  but  a  very  remarkable  man, 
full  of  manly  ability,  intellectual  acuteness, 
pertinent  learning,  didactic  gifts,  and  honest 
convictions.     There  was,  and  is  still,  on  the 
episcopal  Bench  certainly  one,  and  probably 
more  than  one,  superior  to  him  in  learning 
and  cultivated  judgment ;  one  or  two  who 
were  more  than  his  match  in  eloquence  and 
diplomatic  skill ;  and  there  have  been  several 
with  greater  abilities  as  ecclesiastical  states- 
men and  administrators  of  church  property 
and  influence.     But  it  would  be  difficult,  tak- 
ing all  his  qualifications  together,  to  name 
his  superior  in  liberal  feeling,  practical  learn- 
ing, didactic  zeal,  and  hearty,  if  somewhat  util- 
itarian, piety.     And  yet  there  is  some  sense 
of  dissonance  in  connecting  his  intellectual 
character  with  his  actual  work  in  life.     We 
habitually  think  of  his  prompt   and  some- 
what abrupt  intelligence,  his  sententious  crit- 
icism, his  keen  logic,  his  contemptuous  sense, 
his  skilful  argumentative  strategy,  as  better 
suited   to   the   press  than  the  pulpit.     The 
clean-cut  reasoning  of  his  "  Cautions  for  the 
Times"  would  have  moulded  into  admirable 
*'  leaders"  in  a  religious  newspaper,  neither 
going  back  too  deep  into  general  principles 
nor  ignoring  them  too  much  ;  and  his  adroit 
and  neatly  fitted  illustrations  would  have  ren- 
dered them  as  striking  to  the  public  as  they 
would  have  been  ingenious  to  thinkers.     His 
power  of  condensing  the  impressive  points  of 
a  case  was  little  less  remarkable  than  Paley 's. 
His  tact  in  preparing  his  readers  for  intel- 
lectual disappointment,  in  making  them  feel 
that  all  the  fault  of  it  lay  in  their  own  foolish 
and  extravagant  expectations,  till  at  last  he 
had  browbeaten  them  into  gratitude  for  any 
fragments  of  intellectual  satisfaction  he  had 
reserved,  was,   at  least,  as  great  as  the  old 
Archdeacon   of  Carlisle's.     All   those — and 
they  must  be  many — who  have  as  children 
learned  their  "  easy  lessons"  from  the  arch- 
bishop's manuals,  must  have  experienced  the 
sensation  of  being  held  as  in  a  vice  between 
his  sharp   alternatives  and   clearly  pointed 
dilemmas, — not  without  a  vague  hope  that 
"  when  they  were  big"  they  might,  perhaps, 
discover  some  way  to  throw  off  the  intellect- 
ual yoke.     The  keen  humor  and  strong  judg- 


ment shown  in  others  of  Dr.  Whately's 
works  were,  like  all  these  qualities,  even  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  press  than  the  pulpit :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  archbishop  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  somewhat  out  of  place  in  bearing 
witness,  to  the  natural  and  intellectual  world, 
of  the  supernatural  and  spiritual. 

Not,  indeed,  that  there  were  many  of  his 
right  reverend  or  most  reverend  brethren  who 
seemed  better  qualified  for  this  duty.     Few 
bishops  in  any  communion  seem  half  as  well 
fitted  for  representing  the  supernatural  world 
to   the  natural  as  they  do  for  the  converse 
duty,  if  such  a  duty  there  were,  of  represent- 
ing the  natural  and  visible  world  in  the  court 
of  the  invisible  and  supernatural.     Who  does 
not  feel  how  much  more  admirably  Cardinal 
Wiseman  could  plead  the  case  of  mundane 
ideas  to  the  supra-mundane,  than  he  seems, 
to  the  eyes  of  strangers  at  least,  to  succeed 
in  his  spiritual  embassy  to  this  world  ?    Who 
would  not  trust  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  better  to 
explain  the  wise  complexities  of  ecclesiastical 
law  to  the  astonished  saints  than  to  teach 
saintliness   to  ecclesiastics?     If  we  except 
such  men  as  Fenelon,  Berkeley,  Butler,  He- 
ber,  and  their  successors  to  the  number  of,  per-  . 
haps  at  most,  two  or  three  bishops  in  a  genera- 
tion, it  might  always  bo  said  that  the  Bench 
of  Bishops  would  be  one  of  the  best  delegations 
we  could  possibly  send  to  explain  the  views 
of  the  respectable  conservative  opulence  of 
this  world  to  the  saintly  radicalism  of  those 
who  are  absolutely   "  not   of  this   world." 
But  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  not 
of  this  type.     He  was  not  at  all  a  worldly 
man,  though  he  was  by  no  means  of  the  order 
of  the  Fonelons,  or  Butlers.     Yet  valuable  as 
was  his  archiepiscopal   service  in   Ireland, 
especially  in  the  work  of  education,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  of  "  a  square  peg  in  a  round 
hole  "  when  we  first  read  his  manifold,  acute, 
and  ingenious  writings,  and  then  think  of 
his  position  at  the  head  of  a  missionary  clergy 
in  a  country  of  alien  faith.     That  he  was  ab- 
solutely free  from  bigotry,  indeed,  and  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  liberal  education,  was 
no  slight  recommendation.     But  that  he  had 
in  him  any  spiritual  fire  capable  of  communi- 
cating itself  to  those  not  of  his  own  faith, — 
any  yearning  of  heart  after  the  poor  sheep 
scattered  abroad,  either  shepherdlcss  or  per- 
haps sometimes  worse  than  shepherdlcss,  over 
that  unfortunate  island,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  maintain.    Even  this  would  have  gone 
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without  remark  in  some  of  his  brethren, 
whose  characters,  at  once  formal  and  formless, 
— naturally  shapeless,  shaped  only  by  cir- 
cumstances,— would  not  seem  more  out  of 
place  here  than  there,— being  in  place  no- 
where. But  Dr.  AVhately's  character  was 
strong  and  strongly  marked.  We  feel  there 
was  some  niche  in  the  nation  that  was  above 
all  others  fitted  for  it.  We  do  not  feel  that 
that  niche  was  the  head  of  a  church,  espe- 
cially a  mis?5ionarv  church. 

And  yet  Dr.  Whately's  interests  were  al- 
ways centred  in  what  are  usually  called  the 
moral  sciences,  that  is,  the  sciences  concern- 
ing themselves  with  man  as  man,  not  with 
nature — the  metaphysical,  logical,  social,  and 
political  sciences.  And  these,  one  would 
think,  if  traced  to  their  roots,  would  lead  a 
deep  tiiinker  into  the  confines  between  the 
divine  and  the  human.  Dr.  Whately,  how- 
ever, tiiough  a  strong,  was  not  a  deep  thinker. 
He  had  an  Aristotelian  pleasure  in  classifying 
accurately,  a  Baconian  pleasure  in  bringing 
these  classifications  to  bear  shrewdly  on  the 
business  of  life,  a  Paleyan  pleasure  in  econo- 
mizing divine  power  by  creating  roufid  the 
Christian  fiiith  the  most  formidable  or  earth- 
works, and  resting  thereon  its  impregnability 
against  ordinary  scepticism  ;  but  in  the  arch- 
bishop's intellect,  scarcely  less  than  in  Aris- 
totle's, tliere  was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
the  moral  sciences  and  their  ultimate  super- 
natural assumptions.  The  former  were  a^ 
much  as  possible  arranged  so  as  to  look  com- 
plete in  themselves,  and  disguise  the  neces- 
pity  for  a  final  spring  across  a  chasm  to  which 
there  was  no  bridge.  His  treatise  on  "  Logic," 
80  neat  in  appearance,  has  all  the  efiect  of 
fitting  on  to  the  intellect  a  suit  of  ready-made 
clothes  ;  and  many  is  the  student  who  has 
wondered  where  it  grew  from,  and  how  the 
mind  had  managed  to  "  secrete  "  it  all, — 
points  on  which  the  archbishop  throws  no 
single  ray  of  light.  His  political  discussions 
always  fill  you  with  fresh  surprise,  that 
Church  and  State,  defined  as  he  defines  them, 
should  have  had  any  root  at  all  in  human  so- 
ciety, or  that  their  actual  roots  should  ever 
be  capable  of  bearing  the  very  different  graft 
which  he  proposes  to  graft  upon  them.  And 
his  theology  is  more  remarkable  for  warning 
you  off  any  attempt  to  know  God,  than  for 
teaching  you  that  highest  of  sciences.  Like 
Mr.  !Mansel  in  more  recent  years.  Dr.  Whately 
long  ago  taught  us  in  the  note  to  his  "  Logic  " 


on  the  word  "  Person,'  that  "  to  require  ex- 
planation of  what  God  is  in  himself,  is  to 
attempt  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hu- 
man faculties,"  and  foreign  to  the  apparent 
design  of  Scripture  revelation  ;  which  seems 
to  be  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  declare  to  us 
.  .  .  .  with  a  view  to  our  practical  benefit, 
and  to  the  influencing  of  our  feelings  and  con- 
duct, not  so  much  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
Deity,  as  what  he  is  relatively  to  us;''''  in 
other  words,  that  theology  is  a  delusion,  the 
only  purpose  of  revelation  being  to  produce 
an  effect  on  human  feelings, — which  effect, 
by  the  way,  would  fail  to  be  produced,  if  it 
were  admitted  from  the  beginning  that  revela- 
tion is  not  the  removal  of  a  veil  from  God, 
but  the  beneficent  tuning  of  human  thoufrhts 
and  nerves.  We  may  say  of  Dr.  Whately's 
theology  as  Dr.  Newman  wrote  in  "  Loss  and 
Gain"  of  one  of  his  fictitious  characters,  meant 
probably  for  a  cross  between  Dr.  Whately 
and  Dr.  Hampden, — "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown- 
side,  the  new  Dean  of  Nottingham,  some 
time  Huntingdonian  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  one  of  the  acutest,  if  not  the  soundest 
academical  thinker  of  the  day  ;  " — "  Revela- 
tion to  him,  instead  of  being  the  abyss  of 
God's  counsels,  with  its  dim  outlines  and 
broad  shadows,  was  a  flat  sunny  plain,  laid 
out  with  straight,  macadamized  roads.  Not, 
of  course,  that  he  denied  the  divine  incom- 
prehensibility itself  with  certain  heretics  of 
old  ;  but  he  maintained  that  in  Revelation 
all  that  was  mysterious  had  been  left  out, 
and  nothing  given  us  except  what  was  prac- 
tical and  directly  concerned  us."  So  far 
from  denying  God's  incomprehensibility.  Dr. 
Whately  strenuously  maintains  it  as  a  reason 
for  addressing  ourselves,  not  to  the  appre- 
hension of  Him,  but  to  the  mastery  of  a  few 
clearly  defined  intellectual  postures  which  are 
the  best  pleasing  to  Him. 

Dr.  Whately's  greatest  powers  were  never 
shown,  as  it  seems  to  us,  as  an  archbishop  at 
all.  His  cleverest  books  were  his  little  satiri- 
cal treatises  mocking  the  German  school  of 
criticism, — his  wisest  and  best,  we  think,  his 
shrewd  comments  on,  and  illustrations  of,  the 
wisdom  of  Bacon.  The  "  Historic  Doubts 
relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  and  "  His- 
toric Certainties  respecting  the  Early  History 
of  America,"  are  masterpieces  of  ingenuity 
and  of  a  certain  kind  of  intellectual  humor. 
They  do  not  prove  quite  so  much  as  their 
author,   perhaps,   supposed.     They  only  do 
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prove  that  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  pick  out 
unanswerable  objections  even  to  a  true  history, 
if  that  history  be  related  in  the  brief,  matter-of- 
fact  form  of  annals,  like  many  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  But  if  we  look  at 
these  little  books  not  as  justifications  of  every 
doubtful  history,  but  as  warnings  against  the 
rash  spirit  of  the ' '  higher  criticism , ' '  they  are 
certainly  complete.  For  instance,  we  need 
only  give  the  opening  of  the  second  jeu 
d'esprit, — in  which  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  is 
narrated,  the  names  being  all  spelt  back- 
wards, Niatirb  for  "  Britain,"  Egroeg  for 
"  George,"  Ecnarf  for  "  France,"  Sivol  for 
"  Louis  :  " — 

"  In  the  days  of  Egroeg  king  of  Niatirb  did 
Sivol  reign  over  Ecnarf,  even  as  his  fathers 
had  reigned  before  him.  The  same  was  a 
just  man  and  merciful.  And  the  people,  even 
the  Ecnarfites,  came  and  stood  before  Sivol, 
and  said,  Behold  thy  fathers  made  our  yoke 
very  grievous  ;  now  therefore  make  thou  the 
heavy  yoke  of  thy  fathers,  which  they  put 
upon  us,  lighter  ;  and  give  us  statutes  and 
ordinances  that  be  righteous,  like  unto  those 
of  Niatirb,  and  we  will  serve  thee.  And  the 
king  did  as  they  required.  Then  the  Ecnarf- 
ites  laid  hands  on  King  Sivol,  and  slew  him, 
and  all  his  house,  and  all  his  great  men,  as 
many  as  they  could  find.  But  some  fled  in 
ships,  and  gat  them  away  to  Niatirb,  and 
dwelt  in  Niatirb.  And  the  Ecnarfitcs  said, 
'  Let  us  now  have  no  king,  nekher  ruler  over 
us,  but  let  us  do  every  one  as  seemeth  right 
in  his  own  oye^s ;  then  shall  we  be  free,  and 
we  will  set  free  the  other  nations  also. '  Then 
the  King  of  Niatirb,  and  divers  other  kings, 
even  the  chief  among  all  the  rulers  of  Eporue, 
made  war  with  one  accord  against  the  Ecnarf- 
itcs, because  they  had  slain  the  king  ;  for  they 
said,  '  Lest  our  people  also  slay  us.'  " 

How  happily  Br.  Whately  comments  on 
this  narrative  any  one  who  knows  him  will 
easily  imagine,  even  if  he  does  not  remember. 
He  shows  that  it  is  plainly  the  work  of  a 
Niatirbite,  written  in  the  design  of  exalting 
Niatirb,  since  it  states  first  that  Sivol  was  a 
just  king,  although  he  ruled  "even  as  his 
fathers  ruled  ;  next  that  his  fathers  had  ruled 
unjustly  ;  and,  lastly,  that  Sivol,  for  import- 
ing the  so-called  improvements  of  the  king- 
dom of  Niatirb,  was,  in  fact,  put  to  death  by 
his  people.  What  can  be  clearer  than  the 
inference  that  the  Niatirbite  chronicler,  con- 
trary to  all  truth,  is  obviously  glorifying  the 
despotic  Niatirbite  institutions  at  the  expense 


of  the  more  popular  and  just  Ecnarfite  insti- 
tutions? In  this  strain  of  happy  irony,  full 
of  fresh  surprises,  Dr.  Whately  takes  off  the 
spirit  of  the  "  higher  criticism." 

But  clever  as  this  is,  it  does  not  represent 
the  shrewdest  and  soundest  side  of  the  arch- 
bishop's mind.  His  edition  of  Bacon's  "  es- 
says," is,  we  think,  clearly  his  best  book, — 
for  his  intellect  is  never  so  sound  as  when, 
taking  its  stand  on  the  level  of  another's  ad- 
mitted wisdom,  it  points  out  the  more  modern 
applications  and  distinctions  which  are  sug- 
gested by  the  facts  of  his  own  social  experi- 
ence. It  is  impossible  to  give  adequate 
illustrations,  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
these  comments  to  embody  shrewd  insulated 
observations  ;  but  the  following  is  a  fair  spec- 
imen of  the  sort  of  remark  which  abounds 
everywhere  in  this  series  of  sagacious  notes. 
It  is  in  the  notes  on  Bacon's  essay  entitled 
"Of  Wisdom  for  a  Man's  Self :  "— 

"  It  is  worth  remarking  that  there  is  one 
point  wherein  some  branches  of  tiie  law  diflfer 
from  others,  and  agree  with  some  professions 
of  a  totally  different  class.  Svperior  ability 
and  professional  skill,  in  a  judge,  or  a  convey- 
ancel",  are,  if  combined  with  integrity,  fi  p:ib- 
lie  benefit.  They  confer  a  service  on  certain 
individuals,  not  at  the  expense  of  any  others; 
and  the  death  or  retirement  of  a  man  thus 
qualified  is  a  loss  to  the  community.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  ph3fHician,  a 
manufacturer,  a  navigator,  etc.,  of  extraordi- 
nary ability.  A  pleader,  on  the  contrary,  of 
powers  far  above  the  average,  is  not,  as  such, 
serviceable  to  the  public.  He  obtains  wealth 
and  credit  for  himself  and  his  family  ;  but  any 
special  advantage  accruing  from  his  superior 
ability,  to  those  who  chance  to  be  his  clients, 
is  just  so  much  loss  to  those  he  chances  to  be 
opposed  to ;  and  which  party  is,  on  each  oc- 
casion, in  the  right,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
even  chance." 

There  is  nothing  very  striking  in  this  alone ; 
but  observation  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  on 
almost  every  page,  and  the  number  of  such 
remarks  shows  Dr.  Whately's  intellect  in  its 
strongest  light.  He  had  the  quickest  of  eyes 
for  seeing  the  application  of  any  acute  obser- 
vation to  a  great  number  of  different  practi- 
cal situations.  He  gave  one  the  impression 
of  a  mind  which  did  not  feed  on  its  own  con- 
victions, but  ranged  somewhat  restlessly 
about  in  search  of  new  distinctions  and  appli- 
cations,— a  sort  of  Aristotle- Paley,  taking 
distinctions  with  cold  Aristotelean  sharpness, 
using  them  as  utilitarian  ammunition  against 
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doubts  or  abuses  with  ready  Paleyan  dexter- 
ity. And  even  his  humor  consisted  in  the 
unexpected  application  of  such  principles  as 
he  had  deduced  from  theory  to  practical  life, 
or  the  prompt  recognition  of  such  facts  as  he 
had  observed  in  practical  life  within  the  doc- 
trine of  a  new  theory, — as  when,  in  examin- 
ing some  lad,  he  asked  him  to  decline  "  cat," 
interrupting  him  when  he  got  to  "  Vocative — 
oh  cat!"  with  "Pooh!  whoever  heard  of 
saying,  '  Oh  cat,  come  to  your  milk !'  " — of 
course,  "  Vocative  — puss  !" 

We  should  be  doing  Dr.  Whately  a  great 
wrong  if  we  led  our  readers  to  suppose  that 
he  had  no  deep  religious  feeling  and  convic- 
tion. We  believe  that  his  piety  was  very 
fervent,  though  it  declined  to  drink  except  at 
a  few  and  rather  limited  intellectual  foun- 
tains, lie  was  a  hearty  friend  and  a  just 
man,  once  only  betrayed  by  his  dislike  to  his 
friend's,  Mr.  Blanco  White's  rationalizing 


views,  and  the  fear  of  being  publicly  identi- 
fied with  them,  into  an  act  of  injustice  to  Mr. 
White's  memory  and  his  biographer.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  disinterested  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers — and  that  not  for  want  of  personal 
motive  to  befriend  his  own  acquaintances,  for 
though  his  manner  was  rough  his  heart  was 
very  tender — those,  for  instance,  who  saw 
him  at  the  ordination  of  the  son  of  one  of  his 
oldest  friends  reporting  how  his  eyes  actually 
rained  tears  on  the  young  man's  head.  In  a 
word,  Dr.  Whately  was  a  good  man  of  very 
strong  intellect,  who  combined  much  of  the 
eighteenth  century's  theology  and  philosophy 
with  a  warm  heart  and  an  acute  eye, — not 
an  ideal  archbishop,  but  a  shrewd  and 
learned  lay-teacher  on  the  Bench, — which  is 
a  species  of  archbishop  very  su  perior  to  the 
ordinary  sacerdotal  breed,  though,  no  doubt, 
inferior  to  the  very  highest. 


Prince  Polignac,  the  lately  deceased  son-in- 
law  of  Mires,  had  translated  Goethe's  "  Faust " 
into  French.  We  subjoin  part  of  Gretchen's 
*'  Meine  Kuh'  ist  hin  "  as  a  specimen. 

•*  Men  coeur  me  pese,  adieu,  beaux  jours, 
Adieu,  repos   .    .    .   Men  sein  palpite  .    .    . 
Helas  !  vous  fuyez  Marguerite, 
Et  pour  toujours. 

•*  Quand  il  est  loin,  douleur  amere  ! 
Tout  me  semble  mort  ici  bas, 
Toute  splendeur  serait  misere 
Partout  ou  je  ne  Taurais  pas  I 

*•  Je  m'agite,  je  m'inquiete 
Je  ne  sais  pas  ou  j'ai  la  tete  ; 
Mon  pauvre  esprit  est  tout  trouble, 
Mon  pauvre  coeur  est  affole. 

*'  Tout  me  pese  :  mon  sein  palpite  .    .    . 
Adieu,  repos  ;  adieu,  beaux  jours  ; 
Helas  !  vous  fuyez  Marguerite, 
Et  pour  toujours. 

"  C'est  lui  que  mes  yeux,  ma  pensee 
Cherchent  au  bord  de  I'horizon, 
Pour  lui  que  je  vais  insensee. 
Hers  de  ma  maison  ! 

**  Sa  demarche  puissante. 
Son  maintien  gracieux, 
Sa  bouche  souriante, 
Le  pouYoir  de  ses  yeux  ; 


*  *  De  sa  voix  eloquente 
Les  flots  harmonieux, 
Et  sa  main  caressante, 
Et  ses  baisers  delicieux  !   . 


American  literature  is  becoming  popular  in 
France.  Messrs.  Lacroix,  Verboekhoven  and 
Co. — who  have  already  published  translations 
of  Prescott's  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  "  Philip 
the  Second,"  '«  Don  Carlos,"  "  Charles  the  Fifth 
at  Yuste,"  "The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  "  Life  of 
Columbus,"  and  "Essays  and  Miscellanies," 
and  of  Motley's  "  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands "  (M.  Guizothad  pi^eviously  translated  his 
"History  of  the  Dutch  Republic")  and  Ban- 
croft's "  History  of  the  United  States," — now 
announce  Irving's  "Conquest  of  Granada,"  in 
three  volumes,  translated  by  Xavier  Eyma  ;  his 
"  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,"  in  three  vol- 
umes, translated  by  G.  Renson  ;  and  Bancroft's 
"  Essays  and  Miscellanies." 


In  a  lately  published  work  by  Dr.  von  Gora- 
cuchi,  we  find  the  assertion,  founded,  it  would 
appear,  on  well-authenticated  facts,  that  there  is 
no  city  which  can  boast  of  so  many  aged  peo- 
ple as  Trieste.  Among  others,  he  mentions  an 
old  lady  of  that  place  born  in  1740,  who  would 
thus  be  123  years  of  age  at  this  present  moment 
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PART  II. — CHAPTER  T. 
IN  LONDON. 

Seeking  one's  fortune  is  a  very  gambling  sort 
of  affair.  It  is  leaving  so  much  to  chance — 
trusting  so  implicity  to  what  is  called  *'  luck," 
that  it  makes  all  individual  exertion  a  mere- 
ly secondary  process — a  kind  of  "auxiliary 
screw"  to  aid  the  gale  of  Fortune.  It  was 
pretty  much  in  this  spirit  that  Tony  Butler 
arrived  in  London,  nor  did  the  aspect  of  that 
mighty  sea  of  humanity  serve  to  increase  his 
sense  of  self-reliance.  It  was  not  merely  his 
loneliness  that  he  felt  in  that  great  crowd, 
but  it  was  his  utter  inutility — his  actual 
worthlessness — to  all  others.  If  the  game- 
ster's sentiment,  to  try  his  luck,  was  in  his 
heart,  it  was  the  spirit  of  a  very  poor  gam- 
bler, who  had  but  one  "  throw  "  to  risk  on 
fortune  ;  and  thus  thinking  he  set  out  for 
Downing  Street. 

If  he  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
tumble-down  ruinous  old  mass  of  building 
which  held  the  state  secrets  of  the  empire, 
he  was  not  the  less  awe-struck  as  he  found 
himself  at  the  threshold  where  the  great  men 
who  guide  empires  were  accustomed  to  pass 
in.  With  a  bold  effort  he  swung  back  the 
glass  door  of  the  inner  hall  and  found  him- 
self in  presence  of  a  very  well- whiskered, 
imposing-looking  man,  who,  seated  indolently 
in  a  deep  arm-chair,  was  busily  engaged  in 
reading  the  Times.  A  glance  over  the  top  of 
the  paper  was  sufficient  to  assure  this  great 
official  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  interrupt 
his  perusal  of  the  news  on  the  stranger's  ac- 
count, and  so  he  read  on  undisturbed. 

"  I  have  a  letter  here  for  Sir  Harry  Elph  in- 
stone,"  began  Tony;  "can  I  deliver  it  to 
him?" 

"  You  can  leave  it  in  that  rack  yonder," 
said  the  other,  pointing  to  a  glass  case  at- 
tached to  the  wall. 

"  But  I  wish  to  give  it  myself — with  my 
own  hand." 

"  Sir  Harry  comes  down  to  the  office  at 
five,  and,  if  your  name  is  down  for  an  audi- 
ence, will  see  you  after  six." 

*♦  And  if  it  is  not  down?  " 

"  He  wont  see  you,  that's  all."  There  was 
an  impatience  about  the  last  words  that  im- 
plied he  had  lost  his  place  in  the  newspaper, 
and  wished  to  l)e  rid  of  his  interrogator. 

"  And  if  I  leave  my  letter  here,  when  shall 
I  call  for  the  answer?  "  asked  Tony,  diffi- 
dently. 


"  Any  time  from  this  to  this  day  six 
weeks,"  said  the  other,  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  to  imply  that  the  audience  was  ended. 

"  What  if  I  were  to  try  his  private  resi- 
dence? "  said  Tony. 

"  Eighty-one  Park  Lane,"  said  the  other 
aloud,  while  he  mumbled  over  to  himself  the 
last  line  he  had  read,  to  recall  his  thoughts 
to  the  passage. 

"  You  advise  me,  then,  to  go  there?  " 

"  Always  cutting  down,  always  slicing  off 
something  !  "  muttered  the  other,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  paper.  "  '  For  the  port-collector 
of  Hallihololulo  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  Mr.  Scrudge  moved  as  amendment 
that  the  vote  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  sev^ 
enty-four  pounds  eighteen  and  sevcnpence, 
being  the  amount  of  the  collector's  salary  for 
the  period  of  his  absence  from  his  post  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  on  the 
coast.  The  honorable  member  knew  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  he  was  unwilling  to 
mention  publicly,  but  would  have  much 
pleasure  in  communicating  confidentially  to 
any  honorable  gentleman  at  either  side  of  the 
house,  who  had  passed  several  days  at  Hao- 
camana,  and  never  was  attacked  by  any  form 
of  yellow  fever.'  That  was  a  home  thrust, 
eh?"  cried  the  reader,  addressing  Tony. 
"  Not  such  an  easy  thing  to  answer  old 
Scrudge  there  ?  ' ' 

"I'm  a  poor  opinion  on  such  matters," 
said  Tony,  with  humility;  "but  pray  tell 
me,  if  I  were  to  call  at  Park  Lane — " 

The  remainder  of  his  question  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  start  to  his  legs  of  the 
austere  porter,  as  an  effeminate-looking  young 
man,  with  his  hat  set  on  one  side,  and  a  glass 
to  his  eye,  swung  wide  the  door,  and  walked 
up  to  the  letter-rack. 

"Only  these,  Willis?"  said  he,  taking 
some  half-dozen  letters  of  various  sizes. 

"  And  this^  sir,"  said  the  porter,  handing 
him  Tony's  letter;  "but  the  young  man 
thinks  he'd  like  to  have  it  back  ;  "  while  he 
added,  in  a  low  but  very  significant  tone, 
"  He's  going  to  Park  Lane  with  it  himself." 

The  young  gentleman  turned  round  at  this, 
and  took  a  very  leisurely  survey  of  the  man 
who  contemplated  a  step  of  such  rare  au- 
dacity. 

"He's  from  Ireland,  Mr.  Damer,"  whis- 
pered the  porter,  with  a  half-kindly  impulse 
to  make  an  apology  for  such  ignorance. 

Mr.  Damer  smiled  faintly,  and  gave  a  little 
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nod,  as  though  to  Bay  that  the  explanation 
was  sufficient,  and  again  turned  towards 
Tony. 

"  I  take  it  that  you  know  Sir  Harry  El- 
phinstone?  "  asked  he. 

'*  I  never  saw  him  ;  but  he  knew  my  father 
very  well,  and  he'll  remember  my  name." 

"  Knew  your  father  !  and  in  what  capacity, 
may  I  ask?  " 

"  In  what  capacity  !  "  repeated  Tony,  al- 
most fiercely. 

"Yes;  I  mean,  as  what — on  what  rela- 
tions did  they  stand  to  each  other?  " 

•'  As  echoolfelllows  at  Westminster,  where 
ho  fagged  to  my  father  ;  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards  afterwards,  where  they  served  to- 
gether ;  and  last  of  all,  as  correspondents, 
which  they  were  for  many  years." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  sighed  the  other,  as  though  he 
had  read  the  whole  story,  and  a  very  painful 
story,  too,  of  change  of  fortune  and  ruined 
condition.  "  But  still,"  continued  he,  "  I'd 
scarcely  advise  your  going  to  Park  Lane.  He 
don't  like  it.     None  of  them  like  it !  " 

"Don't  they?"  said  Tony,  not  even 
vaguely  guessing  at  whose  prejudices  he  was 
hinting,  but  feeling  bound  to  say  something. 

"  No,  they  don't,"  rejoined  Mr.  Damer, 
in  a  half-confidential  way.  "  There  is  such 
a  deal  of  it — fellows  who  were  in  the  same 
'  eleven  '  at  Oxford,  or  widows  of  tutors,  or 
parties  who  wrote  books — I  think  they  are 
the  worst,  but  all  are  bores,  immense  bores ! 
You  want  to  get  something,  don't  you  ?" 

Tony  smiled,  as  much  at  the  oddity  of  the 
question,  as  in  acquiescence. 

"  I  ask,"  said  the  other,  "  because  you'll 
have  to  come  to  me ;  I'm  private  secretary, 
and  I  give  away  nearly  all  the  office  patron- 
age. Come  up-stairs  ;  "  and  with  this  he 
led  the  way  up  a  very  dirty  staircase  to  a 
still  dirtier  corridor,  off  which  a  variety  of 
offices  opened,  the  open  doors  of  which  dis- 
played the  officials  in  all  forms  and  attitudes 
of  idleness — some  asleep,  some  reading  news- 
papers, some  at  luncheon — and  two  were 
sparring  with  boxing-gloves. 

"  Sir  Harry  writes  the  whole  night 
through,"  said  Mr.  Damer,  "  that's  the  rea- 
son these  fellows  have  their  own  time  of  it 
and  with    this  bit   of  apology   he 
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ushered  Tony  into  a  small  but  comfortably 
furnished  room,  with  a  great  coal  fire  in  the 
gi*ate,  though  the  day  was  a  sultry  one  in 
autumn. 


Mr.  Skeffington  Darner's  first  care  was  to 
present  himself  before  a  looking-glass,  and 
arrange  his  hair,  his  whiskers,  and  his 
cravat ;  having  done  which  he  told  Tony  to 
be  seated,  and  threw  himself  into  a  most 
comfortably  padded  arm-chair,  with  a  writ- 
ing-desk appended  to  one  side  of  it. 

"  1  may  as  well  open  your  letter.  It's  not 
marked  private,  eh?  " 

"  Not  marked  private,"  said  Tony,  "  but 
it's  contents  are  strictly  confidential." 

"  But  it  will  be  in  the  waste-paper  basket 
to-morrow  morning,  for  all  that,"  said  Da-       - 
mer,  with  a  pitying  compassion  for  the  oth-       1 
er's  innocence.     "  What  is  it  you  are  look- 
ing for — what  sort  of  thing? " 

"  I  scarcely  know,  because  I'm  fit  for  so 
little  ;  they  tell  me  the  colonies,  Australia  or 
New  Zealand,  are  the  places  for  fellows  like 
me." 

"  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  cried  Da- 
mer, energeticall}'.  "  A  man  with  any  '  go ' 
in  him  can  do  fifty  thousand  times  better  at 
home.  You  go  some  thousand  miles  away 
— for  what?  to  crush  quartz,  or  hammer 
limestone,  or  pump  water,  or  carry  mud 
in  baskets,  at  a  dollar,  two  dollars,  five  dol- 
lars, if  you  like,  a  day,  in  a  country  where 
Dillon,  one  of  our  fellows  that's  under-sec- 
retary  there,  writes  me  word  he  paid  thirty 
shillings  for  t  pot  of  Yarmouth  bloaters. 
It's  a  rank  humbug  all  that  about  the  colo- 
nies— take  my  word  for  it !  " 

"  But  what  is  there  to  be  done  at  home, 
at  least  by  one  like  me?  " 

"Scores  of  things  :  go  to  the  Exchange — 
go  in  for  a  rise — go  in  for  a  fall.  Take  Peru- 
vian Twelves — they're  splendid — or  Monte- 
zuman  mining  scrip.  I  did  a  little  in  Guate- 
malas  last  week,  and  I  expect  a  capital  return 
by  next  settling-day.  If  you  think  all  this 
too  gambling,  get  named  Director  of  a  com- 
pany. There's  the  patent  phosphorus  black- 
ing, will  give  fifty  pounds  for  a  respectable 
chairman  ;  or  write  a  novel,  that's  the  easiest 
thing  in  life,  and  pays  wonderfully, — Herd 
and  Dashen  give  a  thousand  down,  and  double 
the  money  for  each  edition  ;  and  it's  a  fellow's 
own  fault  if  it  ainipa  success.  Then  there's 
patent  medicine  and  scene- painting — any  one 
can  paint  a  scene,  all  done  with  a  great  brush 
— this  fashion  ;  and  you  get  up  to  fifteen,  ay, 
twenty  pounds  a  week.  By  the  way,  are  you 
active  ? ' ' 

"  Tolerably  so.     Why  do  you  ask?  "  said 
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Tony,  smiling  at  the  impetuous  incoherence 
of  the  other's  talk. 

"  Just  hold  up  this  newspaper — so — not  so 
high — there.  Don't  move  ;  a  very  little  to 
the  right."  So  saying,  Mr.  Damer  took  three 
sofa-cushions,  and  placed  them  in  a  line  on 
the  floor  ;  and  then,  taking  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  retired  to  a  distant  corner  of  the 
room.  "Be  steady,  now;  don't  move," 
cried  he  ;  and  then,  with  a  brisk  run,  he 
dashed  forward,  and  leaped  hee-d-foreraost 
through  the  extended  newspaper,  but  with 
so  vigorous  a  spring  as  to  alight  on  the  floor 
a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of  the 
cushions,  so  that  he  arose  with  a  bump  on 
his  forehead,  and  his  nose  bleeding. 

*'  Admirably  done  !  splendidly  done  !  " 
cried  Tony,  anxious  to  cover  the  disaster  by  a 
well-timed  applause. 

"  I  never  got  so  much  as  a  scratch  before," 
said  Damer,  as  he  proceeded  to  sponge  his 
face.  "  I've  done  the  clock  and  the  coach- 
window  at  the  Adelphi,  and  they  ail  thought 
ifc  was  Salter.  I  could  have  five  pounds 
a  night  and  a  free  benefit.  Is  it  growing 
black  around  the  eye  ?  I  hope  it's  not  grow- 
ing black  around  the  eye?  " 

"  Let  me  bathe  it  for  you.  By  the  way, 
Lave  you  any  one  here  could  manage  to  get 
you  a  little  newly  baked  dough  ?  That's  the 
boxer's  remedy  for  a  bruise.  If  I  knew  where 
to  go,  I'd  fetch  it  myself." 

Damer  looked  up  from  his  bathing  pro- 
ceedings, and  stared  at  the  good-natured  read- 
iness of  one  so  willing  to  oblige  as  not  to 
think  of  the  ridicule  that  might  attach  to  his 
kindness.  '*  My  servant  will  go  for  it,"  said 
he;  "just  pull  that  bell,  will  you,  and  111 
send  him.  Is  it  not  strange  how  I  could  have 
done  this?  "  continued  he,  still  bent  on  ex- 
plaining away  his  failure  ;  "  what  a  nose  I 
shall  have  to-morrow!  Eh,  what's  that? 
It's  Sir  Harry's  bell  ringing  away  furiously  * 
Was  there  ever  the  like  of  this  !  The  only 
day  he  should  have  come  for  the  last  eigrht 
mDiiths!  "  The  bell  now  continued  to  rins 
violently,  and  Damer  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  huddle  on  his  coat  and  rush  away  to  an- 
swer the  summons. 

Though  not  more  than  ten  minutes  absent, 
Tony  thought  the  time  very  long  ;  in  reality, 
he  felt  anxious  about  the  poor  fellow,  and 
eager  to  know  that  his  disaster  had  not  led  to 
disgrace. 

"  Never  so  much  as  noticed  it,"  said  Damer 
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— "  was  so  full- of  other  matters.  I  suspect," 
added  he,  in  a  lower  tone — "  I  suspect  we  are 
going  out." 

"Out  where ?  "  asked  Tony  with  simplio- 
ity. 

"  Out  of  office,  out  of  power,"  replied  the 
other  half  testily  ;  then  added,  in  amorecoij- 
ciliatory  voice,  "  I'll  tell  you  why  I  think  so. 
He  began  filling  up  alFthe  things  that  are 
vacant.  I  have  just  named  two  colonial  se<&- 
retaries,  a  chief-justice,  an  auditor-general, 
and  an  inspector  of  convicts.  I  thought  oT 
that  for  you^  and  handed  him  your  letter-^ 
but  before  he  broke  the  seal  he  had  filled  up 
the  place." 

"So,  then,  he  has  read  the  letter?  " 

"  Yes,  he  read  it  twice ;  and  when  1  told 
him  you  were  here  in  waiting,  he  said,  *  Tell 
him  not  to  go  ;  I'll  see  him.'  " 

The  thought  of  presenting  himself  bodily 
before  the  great  man  made  Tony  feel  nervous 
and  uncomfortable  ;  and  after  a  few  moments 
of  fidgety  uneasiness,  he  said — "  What  sort 
of  person  is  he?     What  is  he  like?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Damer,  who  now  stood  over 
a  basin,  sponging  his  eye  with  cold  water, 
"  he's  shy — very  shy — but  you'd  never  guess 
it ;  for  he  has  a  bold,  abrupt  sort  of  way  with 
him ;  and  he  constantly  answers  his  own 
questions,  and  if  the  replies  displease  him, 
he  grows  irritable.  You've  seen  men  like 
that?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  haxe." 

"Then  it's  downright  impossible  to  say 
when  he's  in  good  humor  with  one,  for  he'll 
stop  short  in  a  laugh  and  give  you  such  a  pull 
up!" 

"  That  is  dreadful !  "  exclaimed  Tony. 

"  I  can  manage  him  !  They  say  in  the 
oflBce  I'm  the  only  fellow  that  ever  coul^ 
manage  him.  There  goes  his  bell — that's  for 
you  ;  wait  here,  however,  till  I  come  back." 

Damer  hurried  away,  but  was  back  in  a 
moment,  and  beckoned  to  Tony  to  follow  him, 
which  he  did  in  a  state  of  flurry  and  anxiety 
that  a  real  peril  would  never  have  caused 
him. 

Tony  found  himself  standing  in  the  minis- 
ter's presence,  where  he  remained  for  full  a 
couple  of  minutes  before  the  great  man  lifted 
his  head  and  ceased  writing.  "  Sit  down^" 
was  the  first  salutation  ;  and  as  be  took  a 
chair,  he  had  time  to  remark  the  stern  but 
handsome  features  of  a  large  man  somewhat 
past  the  prime  of  life,  and  showing  in  the 
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lines  of  his  face  traces  of  dissipation  as  well 
«i8  of  labor. 

*'  Are  you  the  son  of  Watty  Butler?" 
iwked  he,  as  he  wheeled  his  chair  from  the 
table  and  confronted  Tony. 
,^!**  My  father's  name  was  Walter,  sir,"  re- 
plied Tony,  not  altogether  without  resenting 
this  tone  of  alluding  to  him. 

*'  Walter !  nothirig  of  the  kind ;  nobody 
ever  called  him  anything  but  Watty,  or  Wat 
Tartar,  in  the  regiment.  Poor  Watty!  you 
are  very  like  him — not  so  large — not  so  tall." 

."  The  same  height  to  a  hair,  sir." 

*'  Don't  tell  me ;  Watty  was  an  inch  and 
half  over  you,  and  much  broader  in  the  chest. 
I  think  I  ought  to  know  ;  he  has  thrown  me 
flcores  of  times,  wrestling,  and  I  suspect  it 
would  puzzle  you  to  do  it." 

Tony's  face  flushed  ;  he  made  no  answer, 
but  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he'd  like  to  have 
had  a  trial. 

Perhaps  the  great  man  expected  some  con- 
firmation of  his  opinion,  or  perhaps  he  had 
his  own  doubts  about  its  soundness  ;  but 
whatever  the  reason ,  his  voice  was  more  peev- 
ish as  he  said,  "  I  have  read  your  mother's 
note,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  what 
it  points  to.  What  has  become  of  your  fa- 
ther's fortune?  he  had  something  surely." 
..  "  Yes,  sir  ;  he  had  a  younger  son's  portion, 
but  he  risked  it  in  a  speculation, — some  mines 
in  Canada, — and  lost  it." 

*'  Ay,  and '  dipped  '  it  too  by  extravagance ! 
There's  no  need  to  tell  me  how  he  lived  ; 
there  wasn't  so  wasteful  a  fellow  in  the  regi- 
ment ;  he'd  have  exactly  what  he  pleased, 
and  spend  how  he  liked.  And  what  has  it 
come  to  ?  ay,  that's  what  I  ask — what  has  it 
come  to  ?  His  wife  comes  here  with  this  pe- 
tition,— for  it  is  a  petition, — asking — I'll  be 
shot  if  I  know  what  she  asks." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you,"  burst  in  Tony  ;  "she 
asks  the  old  brother-officer  of  her  husband — 
the  man  who  in  his  letters  called  himself  his 
brother — to  befriend  his  son,  and  there's 
nothii^  like  a  petition  in  the  whole  of  it." 

*'  W  hat !  what  !  what !  This  is  something 
I'm  not  accustomed  to  !  You  want  to  make 
friends,  young  man,  and  you  must  not  begin 
by  outraging  the  very  few  who  might  chance 
to  be  well  disposed  towards  you." 

Tony  stood  abashed  and  overwhelmed,  his 
cheeks  on  fire  with  shame,  but  he  never  ut- 
tered a  word. 

I  have  very  little  patronage,"  said  Sir 
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Harry,  drawing  himself  up  and  speaking  in  a 
cold,  measured  tone;  "  the  colonies  appoint 
their  own  officials,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 
I  could  make  you  a  bishop  or  an  attorney- 
general,  but  I  couldn't  make  you  a  tide- 
waiter  !  What  can  you  do?  Do  you  write 
a  good  hand?" 

''  No,  sir  ;  it  is  legible,  that's  all." 

"  And,  of  course,  you  know  nothing  of 
French  or  German  ?  " 

"  A  little  French  ;  not  a  word  of  German, 
sir." 

*'  I'd  be  surprised  if  you  did.  It  is  always 
when  a  fellow  has  utterly  neglected  his  edu- 
cation that  he  comes  to  a  government  for  a 
place.  The  belief  apparently  is,  that  the 
state  supports  a  large  institution  of  incapa- 
bles,  eh?" 

*'  Perhaps  there  is  that  impression  abroad,*^ 
said  Tony,  defiantly. 

"  Well,  sir,  the  impression,  as  you  phase  it, 
is  unfoun'^ed,  I  can  affirm.  I  have  already 
declared  it  in  the  House,  that  there  is  not 
a  government  in  Europe  more  ably,  more 
honestly,  or  more  zealously  served  than  our 
own.  We  may  not  have  the  spirit  of  disci- 
pline of  the  French,  or  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  Prussian  ;  but  we  have  a  class  of  officials 
proud  of  the  departments  they  administer; 
and,  let  mc  tell  you,  it's  no  small  matter — 
very  keen  after  retiring  pensions." 

Either  Sir  Harry  thought  he  had  said  a 
smart  thing,  or  that  the  theme  suggested 
something  that  tickled  his  fancy,  for  he  smiled 
pleasantly  now  on  Tony,  and  looked  far  better 
tempered  than  before.  Indeed,  Tony  laughed 
at  the  abrupt  peroration,  and  that  laugh  did 
him  no  disservice. 

"  Well,  now,  Butler,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  you?"  resumed  the  minister,  good-hu- 
moredly.  "  It's  not  easy  to  find  the  right 
thing.  But  I'll  talk  it  over  with  Damer. 
Give  him  your  address,  and  drop  in  upon  him 
occasionally — not  too  often,  but  now  and  then, 
so  that  he  shouldn't  forget  you.  Meanwhile, 
brush  up  your  French  and  Italian.  I'm  glad 
you  know  Italian." 

*'  But  I  do  not,  sir  ;  not  a  syllable  of  the 
language." 

"  Oh,  it  was  German,  then ;  don't  inter- 
rupt me.  Indeed,  let  me  take  the  occasion 
to  impress  upon  you  that  you  have  this  great 
fault  of  manners — a  fault  I  have  remarked 
prevalent  among  Irishmen,  and  which  ren- 
ders them   excessively  troublesome   in  the 
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House,  and  brings  them  frequently  under  the 
reproof  of  the  speaker.  If  you  read  the 
newspapers  you  will  have  seeti  this  your- 
self." 

Second  to  a  censure  of  himself,  the  severest 
thing  for  poor  Tony  to  endure  was  any  sneer 
at  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  made  a  great  ef- 
fort to  remain  patient,  and  did  not  utter  a 
word. 

"  Mind,"  resumed  the  minister,  "  don't 
misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  say  that  your 
countrymen  are  deficient  in  quickness  and  a 
certain  ready-witted  way  of  meeting  emer- 
gencies. Yes,  they  have  that  as  well  as  some 
other  qualities  of  the  same  order,  but  these 
things  wont  make  statesmen.  This  was  an 
old  battle-ground  between  your  father  and 
myself  thirty  years  ago.  Strange  to  think  I 
should  have  to  fight  over  the  same  question 
with  his  son  now." 

Tony  did  not  exactly  perceive  what  was  his 
share  in  the  conflict,  but  he  still  kept  silence. 

"  Your  father  was  a  clever  fellow,  too,  and 
he  had  a  brother — a  much  cleverer,  by  the 
way — there's  the  man  to  serve  you — Sir  Om- 
erod  Butler.  He's  alive,  I  know,  for  I  saw 
his  pension  certificate  not  a  week  ago.  Have 
you  written  to  him  ?  " 

•'  No,  sir.  My  father  and  my  uncle  were 
not  on  speaking  terms  for  years,  and  it  is  not 
likely  1  would  appeal  to  Sir  Omerod  for  as- 
sistance." 

**  The  quarrel,  or  coolness,  or  whatever  it 
was,  might  have  been  the  fault  of  your 
father." 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  not." 

"  Well,  with  that  I  have  no  concern.  All 
that  I  know  is,  your  uncle  is  a  man  of  a  cer- 
tain influence — at  least  with  his  own  party — 
which  is  not  ours.  He  is,  besides,  rich  ;  an 
old  bachelor,  too,  if  I'm  not  mistaken  ;  and 
so,  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  a  young 
fellow  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  life  to  com- 
promise a  little  of  his  family  pride." 

"  I  don't  think  so  !  I  wont  do  it !  "  broke 
in  Tony,  i.otly.  "  If  you  have  no  other  coun- 
sel to  give  me  than  one  you  never  would  have 
given  to  my  father,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  I  wish 
I  had  spared  myself  the  trouble,  and  my  poor 
mother  the  cost,  of  this  journey." 

If  the  great  man's  wrath  was  moved  by  the 
insolent  boldness  of  the  first  part  of  this 
speech,  the  vibrating  voice  and  the  emotion 
that  accompanied  the  last  words  touched  him, 
^ad  going  over  to  where  the  young  man  stood, 
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he  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
said,  "  You'll  have  to  keep  this  warm  temper 
of  yours  in  more  subjection,  Butler,  if  you 
want  to  get  on  in  life.  The  advice  I  gave  you 
was  very  worldly,  perhaps  ;  but  when  you 
live  to  be  my  age,  such  will  be  the  temper  in 
which  you'll  come  to  consider  most  things. 
And,  after  all,"  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
"  you're  only  the  more  like  your  father  for  it ! 
Go  away,  now  ;  look  up  your  decimals,  your 
school  classics,  and  such  like,  to  be  ready  for 
the  Civil  Service  people,  and  come  back  here 
in  a  week  or  so.  Let  Damer  know  where  to 
find  you,"  were  the  last  words,  as  Tony  re- 
tired and  left  the  room. 

"  Well,  what  success?  "  cried  Damer,  as 
Tony  entered  his  room. 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  but  this  is  what 
took  place,"  and  he  recounted,  as  well  as  mem- 
ory would  serve  him,  all  that  had  happened. 

*'  Then  it's  all  right — you  are  quite  safe,'* 
said  Damer. 

"  I  don't  see  that,  particularly  as  there  re- 
mains this  examination." 

"  Humbug,  nothing  but  humbug  !  Thej 
could  only  pluck  the  '  swells,'  the  fellows 
who  have  taken  a  double-first  at  Oxford .  No, 
no,  you're  as  safe  as  a  church  ;  you'll  get, — 
let  me  see  what  it  will  be, — you'll  get  the 
Postmastership  of  the  Bahamas ;  or  be  Deputy 
Coal-meter  at  St.  Helena  ;  or  who  knows  if 
he'll  not  give  you  that  thing  he  exchanged  for 
t'other  day  with  F.  0.  It's  a  Consul's  place, 
at  Trincolopolis.  It  was  Cole  of  the  Blues 
had  it,  and  he  died  ;  and  there  are  four  wid- 
ows of  his  now  claiming  the  pension.  Yes, 
that's  where  you'll  go,  rely  on't.  There's 
the  bell  again.  Write  your  address  large, 
very  large,  on  that  sheet  of  paper,  and  1*11  send 
you  word  when  there's  anything  up." 

CHAPTER    VI. 
I>OLLY   STEWART. 

Tony's  first  care,  when  he  got  back  to  bis 
hotel,  was  to  write  to  his  mother.  He  knew 
how  great  her  impatience  would  be  to  hearof 
him,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  comfort  to  himself, 
in  his  loneliness,  to  sit  down  and  pour  out  his 
hopes  and  his  anxieties  before  one  who  loved 
him.  He  told  her  of  his  meeting  with  the 
minister,  and  by  way  of  encouragement  men- 
tioned what  Damer  had  pronounced  upon  that 
event.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  say  how  grate- 
ful he  felt  to  Damer,  who,  "  after  all,  with 
his    fine-gentleman  airs  and  graces,  might 
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readily  have  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  a 
rough-looking  fellow  like  me." 

Poor  Tony  !  in  his  friend lessness  he  was 
very  grateful  for  very  little.  Nor  is  there 
anything  which  is  more  characteristic  of  des- 
titution than  this  sentiment.  It  is  as  with 
the  schoolboy,  who  deems  himself  rich  with 
a  half-crown. 

Tony  would  have  liked  much  to  make  some 
inquiry  about  the  family  at  the  Abbey ; 
whether  any  one  had  come  to  ask  after  or  look 
for  him  ;  whether  IMrs.  Trafford  had  sent 
down  any  books  for  his  mother's  reading,  or 
any  fresh  flowers — the  only  present  which  the 
•widow  could  be  persuaded  to  accept ;  but  he 
was  afraid  to  touch  on  a  theme  that  had  so 
many  painful  memories  to  himself.  Ah,  what 
happy  days  he  had  passed  there!  what  a 
bright  dream  it  all  appeared  now  to  look 
back  on  !  The  long  rides  alonoj  the  shore, 
with  Alice  for  his  companion,  more  free  to 
talk  with  him,  less  reserved  than  Isabella  ; 
and  who  could,  on  the  pretext  of  her  own  ex- 
periences of  life, — she  was  a  widow  of  two 
and  twenty, — caution  him  against  so  many 
pitfalls,  and  guard  him  against  so  many  de- 
ceits of  the  world.  It  was  in  this  same  qual- 
ity of  widow,  too,  that  she  could  go  out  to 
Bail  with  him  alone,  making  lonoj  excursions 
along  the  coast,  diving  into  bays,  and  landing 
on  strange  islands,  giving  them  curious  names 
as  they  went,  and  fancying  that  they  were 
new  voyagers  on  unknown  seas. 

Were  such  days  ever  to  come  back  again? 
No,  he  knew  they  could  not.  They  never  do 
come  back,  even  to  the  luckiest  of  us  ;  and 
bow  far  less  would  be  our  enjoyment  of  them 
if  we  but  knew  that  each  fleeting  moment 
eould  never  be  reacted  !  "I  wonder,  is  Alice 
lonely  ?  Docs  she  miss  me?  Isabella  will  not 
care  so  much.  She  has  books,  and  her  draw- 
ing, and  she  is  so  self-dependent ;  but  Alice, 
whose  cry  was,  '  Where's  Tony?  '  till  it  be- 
came a  jest  against  her  in  the  house.  Oh,  if 
she  but  knew  how  I  envy  the  dog  that  lies  at 
her  feet,  and  that  can  look  up  into  her  soft 
blue  eyes,  and  wonder  what  she  is  thinking  of ! 
Well,  Alice,  it  has  come  at  last.  Here  is  the 
day  you  so  long  predicted.  I  have  set  out  to 
seek  my  fortune,  but  where  is  the  high  heart 
and  the  bold  spirit  you  promised  me  ?  I  have 
no  doubt,"  cried  ho,  as  he  paced  his  room  im- 
patiently, "  there  arc  plenty  who  would  say, 
it  is  the  life  of  luxurious  indolence  and  splen- 
dor that  I  am  sorrowing  after — that  it  is  to 


be  a  fancied  great  man, — to  have  horses  to 
ride,  and  servants  to  wait  on  me,  and  my 
every  wish  gratified, — it  is  all  this  I  am  regret- 
ting. But  I  know  better  !  I'd  be  as  poor  as 
ever  I  w'as,  and  consent  never  to  be  better,  if 
she'd  just  let  me  see  her,  and  be  with  her, 
and  love  her,  to  my  own  heart,  without  ever 
telling  her.  x\nd  now  the  day  has  come  that 
makes  all  these  bygones  !  " 

It  was  with  a  choking  feeling  in  his  throat 
almost  hysterical,  that  he  went  down-stairs 
and  into  the  street  to  try  and  walk  off  his 
gloomy  humor.  The  great  city  was  now  be- 
fore him — a  very  wide  and  a  very  noisy  world 
— with  abundance  to  interest  and  attract  him, 
had  his  mind  been  less  intent  on  his  own  fu- 
ture fortunes  ;  but  he  felt  that  every  hour  he 
was  away  from  his  poor  mother  was  a  pang, 
and  every  shilling  he  should  spend  would  be 
a  privation  to  her.  Heaven  only  could  tell 
by  what  thrift  and  care  and  time  she  had  laid 
by  the  few  pounds  he  had  carried  away  to  pay 
his  journey  !  As  his  eye  fell  upon  the  tempt- 
ing objects  of  the  shop-windows,  every  mo- 
ment displaying  something  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  brought  back  to  her — that  nice 
warm  shawl — that  pretty  clock  for  her  man- 
tle-piece— that  little  vase  for  her  flowers,  how 
he  despised  himself  for  his  poverty,  and  how 
meanly  he  thought  of  a  condition  that  made 
him  a  burden  where  he  ought  to  have  been  a 
benefit.  Nor  was  the  thought  the  less  bitter 
that  it  reminded  him  of  the  wide  space  that 
separated  him  from  her  he  had  dared  to  love  ! 
''  It  comes  to  this,"  cried  he  bitterly  to  him- 
self, •'  that  I  have  no  right  to  be  here  ;  no 
right  to  do  anything,  or  think  of  anything 
that  I  have  done.  Of  the  thousands  that  pass 
me,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  the  world  has 
not  more  need  of  than  of  me  !  Is  there  even 
one  of  all  this  mighty  million  that  would  have 
a  kind  word  for  me,  if  they  knew  the  heavy 
heart  that  was  weighing  me  down?"  At 
this  minute  he  suddenly  thought  of  Dolly 
Stewart,  the  doctor's  daughter,  whose  address 
he  had  carefully  taken  down  from  his  mother, 
at  Mr.  Alexander  M'Gruder's,  4  Inverness 
Terrace,  Richmond. 

It  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  see  Dolly's 
good-humored  face,  and  hear  her  merry  voice, 
instead  of  those  heavy  looks  and  busy  faces 
that  addled  and  confused  him  ;  and  so,  as 
much  to  fill  up  his  time  as  to  spare  his  purse, 
he  set  out  to  walk  to  Richmond. 

With  whatever  gloom  and  depression  he 
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began  his  journey,  his  spirits  rose  as  he 
gained  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  rose 
higher  and  higher  as  he  felt  the  cheering 
breezes  and  the  perfumed  air  that  swept  over 
the  rich  meadows  at  either  side  of  him.  It 
was,  besides,  such  a  luxuriant  aspect  of  coun- 
try as  he  had  never  before  seen  nor  imagined 
— fields  cultivated  like  gardens,  trim  hedge- 
rows, ornamental  trees,  picturesque  villas  on 
every  hand.  How  beautiful  it  all  seemed, 
and  how  happy !  Was  not  Dolly  a  lucky 
girl  to  have  her  lot  thrown  in  such  a  para- 
dise ?  How  enjoyable  she  must  find  it  all ! 
— she  whose  good  spirits  knew  always  how 
"to  take  the  most  out  of"  whatever  was 
pleasant.  How  he  pictured  her  delight  in  a 
scene  of  such  loveliness  ! 

"  That's  Inverness  Terrace  yonder,"  said  a 
policeman,  of  whom  he  inquired  the  way — 
'*  that  range  of  small  houses  you  see  there," 
and  he  pointed  to  a  trim-looking  row  of  cot- 
tage-houses on  a  sort  of  artificial  embankment 
which  elevated  them  above  the  surrounding 
buildings,  and  gave  a  view  of  the  Thames  as 
it  wound  through  the  rich  meadows  beneath. 
They  were  neat  with  that  English  neatness 
which  at  once  pleases  and  shocks  a  foreign 
eye — the  trim  propriety  that  loves  comfort, 
but  has  no  heart  for  beauty.  Thus  each  was 
like  his  neighbor  ;  the  very  jalousies  were 
painted  the  same  color  ;  and  every  ranuncu- 
lus in  one  garden  had  his  brother  in  the  next. 
No.  4  was  soon  found,  and  Tory  rang  the 
bell  and  inquired  for  Miss  Stewart. 

"  She's  in  the  schoolroom  with  the  young 
ladies,"  said  the  woman-servant ;  "  but  if 
you'll  step  in  and  tell  me  your  name,  I'll 
send  her  to  you." 

"  Just  say  that  I  have  come  from  her  own 
neighborhood  ;  or,  better,  say  Mr.  Tony  But- 
ler wou  Id  be  glad  to  see  her . "  He  had  scarcely 
been  a  moment  in  the  neat  but  formal-look- 
ing front  parlor,  when  a  very  tall,  thin,  some- 
what severe-looking  lady — not  old,  nor  yet 
young — entered,  and,  without  any  salutiition, 
said,  "  You  asked  for  Miss  Stewart,  sir — are 
you  a  relative  of  hers  ?  " 

"  No,  madam.  My  mother  and  Miss  Stew- 
art's father  are  neighbors  and  very  old  friends ; 
and  being  by  accident  in  London,  I  desired 
to  see  her,  and  bring  back  news  of  her  to  the 
doctor." 

*'  At  her  father's  request,  of  course  ?  " 

»*  No,  madam  ;  I  cannot  say  so,  for  I  left 


home  suddenly,  and  had  no  time  to  tell  him 
of  my  journey." 

"  Nor  any  letter  from  him?  ' 

"  None,  madam." 

The  thin  lady  pursed  up  her  parched  lips, 
and  bent  her  keen,  cold  eyes  on  the  youth, 
who  really  felt  his  cheek  grow  hot  under  the 
scrutiny.  He  knew  that  his  confession  did 
not  serve  to  confirm  his  position  ;  and  ho 
heartily  wished  himself  out  of  the  house 
again. 

"  I  think,  then,  sir,"  said  she,  coldly,  "  it 
will  serve  every  purpose  if  I  inform  you,  that 
Miss  Stewart  is  well ;  and  if  1  tell  her^  that 
you  were  kind  enough  to  call  and  ask  after 
her."  ' 

"  I'm  sure  you  are  right,  madam,"  said 
he,  hurriedly,  moving  towards  the  door,  for 
already  he  felt  as  if  the  ground  was  on  fire 
beneath  him — "quite  right;  and  I'll  tell  the 
doctor  that  though  I  didn't  see  Miss  Dora, 
she  was  in  good  health,  and  very  happy." 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  about  her  happi- 
ness that  I  remember,  sir ;  but  as  I  see  her 
now  passing  the  door,  I  may  leave  that  mat- 
ter to  come  from  her  own  lips.  Miss  Stew- 
art," cried  she,  louder,  "there  is  a  gentle- 
man here,  who  has  come  to  inquire  alter 
you."  A  very  pale  but  nicely-featured  young 
girl,  wearing  a  cap — her  hair  had  l)een  lately 
cut  short  in  a  fever — entered  the  room,  and, 
with  a  sudden  flush  that  made  her  positively 
handsome,  held  out  her  hand  to  young  But- 
ler, saying,  "  0  Tony,  I  never  expected  to 
see  you  here  !  how  are  all  at  home  ?  " 

Too  much  shocked  at  the  change  in  her 
appearance  to  speak,  Tony  could  only  mum- 
ble out  a  few  broken  words  about  her  father. 

"  Yes,"  cried  she,  eagerly,  "  his  hist  letter 
says  that  he  rides  old  Dobbin  about  just  as 
well  as  ever  ;  perhaps  it  is,  says  he,  that  hav- 
ing both  of  us  grown  old  together,  we  bear 
our  year^with  more  tolerance  to  each  other  ; 
but  wont  you  sit  down,  Tony?  you're  not 
going  away  till  I  have  talked  a  little  with 
you." 

"  Is  the  music  lesson  finished,  Miss  Stew-       . 
art  ?  "  asked  the  thin  lady,  sternly. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  we  have  done  everything 
but  sacred  history." 

"  Everything  but  the  one  important  ta8k,>  , 
you  might  have  said.  Miss  Stewart ;  but  per- 
haps you  are  not  now  exactly  in  the  temper- 
ament to  resume  teaching  for  to-day  ;  and^, 
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as  this  young  gentleman's  mission  is  appar- 
ently to  report,  not  only  on  your  health,  but 
your  happiness,  I  shall  leave  you  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  give  him  his  instructions." 

"I  hate  that  woman,"  muttered  Tony,  as 
the  door  closed  after  her. 

♦'  No,  Tony,  she's  not  unkind  ;  but  she 
doesn't  exactly  see  the  world  the  way  you 
and  I  used  long  ago.  "What  a  great  big  man 
you  have  grown  !  " 

*'  And  what  a  fine  tall  girl  you  !  And  I 
used  to  call  you  a  stump !  " 

"  Ay,  there  were  few  compliments  wasted 
between  us  in  those  days  ;  but  weren't  they 
happy?" 

"Do  you  remember  them  all,  Dolly?  " 

"  Every  one  of  them — the  climbing  the  big 
cherry-tree  the  day  the  branch  broke,  and  we 
both  fell  into  the  melon-bed  ;  the  hunting  for 
eels  under  the  stones  in  the  river — wasn't 
that  rare  sport  ?  and  going  out  to  sea  in  that 
leaky  little  boat,  that  I'd  not  have  courage 
to  cross  the  Thames  in  now  ! — 0  Tony,  tell 
-me,  you  never  were  so  jolly  since  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  1  was  ;  and  what's  worse, 
Dolly,  I  doubt  if  I  ever  shall  be." 

The  tone  of  deep  despondency  of  these 
words  went  to  her  heart,  and  her  lip  trem- 
bled as  she  said, — 

"  Have  you  had  any  bad  news  of  late  ?  Is 
there  anything  gone  wrong  with  you  ?  " 

*'  No,  Dolly,  nothing  new,  nothing  strange, 
nothing  beyond  the  fact,  that  I  have  been 
staring  at,  though  I  did  not  see  it,  three  years 
back,  that  I  am  a  great  hulking,  idle  dog,  of 
no  earthly  use  to  himself  or  to  anybody  else. 
However,  I  have  opened  my  eyes  to  it  at  last, 
and  here  I  am,  come  to  seek  my  fortune,  as 
we  used  to  say  long  ago,  which,  after  all, 
seems  a  far  nicer  thing  in  a  fairy  book  than 
when  reduced  to  a  fact." 

Dolly  gave  a  little  short  cough,  to  cover  a 
faint  sigh  which  escaped  her,  for  she,  too, 
tnew  something  about  seeking  her  fortune, 
and  that  the  search  was  not  always  a  suc- 
cess. 

"And  what  are  you  thinking  of  doing, 
Tony?  "  asked  she,  eagerly. 
■  '*  Like  all  lazy  good-for-nothings,  I  begin 
"by  begging  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  been  to  a 
■great  man  this  morning  who  knew  my  father, 
to  ask  him  to  give  me  something — to  make 
3i;Kie  something." 
'    "A  soldier,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No;  mother  wont  listen  to  that.     She's 
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so  indignant  about  the  way  they  treated  my 
poor  father  about  that  good-service  pension — 
one  of  a  race  that  has  been  pouring  out  their 
blood  like  water  for  three  centuries  back — 
that  she  says  she'd  not  let  me  accept  a  com- 
mission if  it  were  offered  me,  without  it  came 
coupled  with  a  full  apology  for  the  wrong 
done  my  father  ;  and  as  I'm  too  old  for  the 
navy,  and  too  ignorant  for  most  other  things, 
it  will  push  all  the  great  man's  ingenuity  very 
close  to  find  out  the  corner  to  suit  me." 

"  They  talk  a  deal  about  Australia,  Tony ; 
and,  indeed,  I  sometimes  think  I'd  like  to  go  , 
there  myself.  I  read  in  the  Times  t'other  day  1 
that  a  dairymaid  got  as  much  as  forty-six 
pounds  a  year  and  her  board  ;  only  fancy, 
forty-six  pounds  a  year  !  Do  you  know," 
added  she,  in  a  cautious  whisper,  "  I  have 
only  eighteen  pounds  here,  and  was  in  rare 
luck,  too,  they  say,  to  get  it." 

"  What  if  we  were  to  set  out  together, 
Dolly  ?  "  said  he,  laughing  ;  but  a  deep  scar- 
let flush  covered  her  face,  and  though  she 
tried  to  laugh,  too,  she  had  to  turn  her  head 
away,  for  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"But  how  could  you  turn  dairymaid, 
Dolly?"  cried  he,  half  reproachfully. 

"  Just  as  well,  or  rather  better,  than  you 
turn  shepherd  or  gold-digger.  As  to  mere  la- 
bor, it  would  be  nothing  ;  as  to  any  loss  of 
condition,  I'd  not  feel  it,  and  therefore  not 
suffer  it." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  snobbery  myself  about 
working  with  my  hands,"  added  he,  hastily. 
"  Heaven  help  me  if  I  had,  for  my  head 
wouldn't  keep  me  ;  but  a  girl's  bringing-up 
is  so  different  from  a  boy's  ;  she  oughtn't  to 
do  anything  menial  out  of  her  own  home." 

"  We  ought  all  of  us  just  to  do  our  best, 
Tony,  and  what  leaves  us  less  of  a  burden  to 
others — that's  my  reading  of  it ;  and  when 
we  do  that  we'll  have  a  quiet  conscience,  and 
that's  something  that  many  a  rich  man  could- 
n't buy  with  all  his  money." 

"  I  think  it's  the  time  for  the  children's 
dinner,  Miss  Stewart,"  said  the  grim  lady  en- 
tering. "  I  am  sorry  it  should  cut  short  an 
interview  so  interesting." 

A  half-angry  reply  rose  to  Tony's  lips, 
when  a  look  from  Dora  stopped  him,  and  he 
stammered  out, — 

' '  ^lay  I  call  and  see  you  again  before  I  go 
back?" 

"  When  do  you  go  back,  young  gentle- 
man? "  asked  the  thin  lady. 
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**  That's  more  than  I  can  tell.  This  week 
if  I  can  ;  next  week  if  I  must." 

**  If  you'll  write  me  a  line  then,  and  say 
what  day  it  will  be  your  convenience  to  come 
down  here,  I  will  reply,  and  state  whether  it 
will  be  Miss  Stewart's  and  mine  to  receive 
you." 

"  Come  at  all  events,"  said  Dora,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  they  shook  hands  and  parted. 

"  Poor  Dolly  !  "  muttered  he,  as  he  went 
his  way  towards  town.  "  What  between  the 
pale  cheeks,  and  the  cropped  hair,  and  the 
odious  cap,  I'd  never  have  known  her  !  "  He 
suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind 
him,  and  turning  he  paw  her  running  towards 
him  at  full  speed. 

"  You  had  forgotten  your  cane,  Tony," 
said  she,  half  breathless,  '*  and  I  knew  it  was 
an  old  favorite  of  yours,  and  you'd  be  sorry 
to  think  it  was  lost.  Tell  me  one  thino^," 
cried  she,  and  her  cheek  flushed  even  a  deeper 
hue  than  the  exercise  had  given  it,  "  could 
you — would  you  be  a  clerk — in  a  merchant's 
office,  I  mean?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me,  Dolly?  "  said  he, 
for  her  eager  and  anxious  face  directed  all  his 
solicitude  from  himself  to  her. 

"If you  only  would,  and  could,  Tony," 
continued  she,  "  write.  No  ;  make  papa 
write  me  a  line  to  say  so.  There,  I  have  no 
time  for  more  ;  I  have  already  done  enough  to 
secure  me  a  rare  lesson  when  I  get  back. 
Don't  come  here  again." 

She  was  gone  before  he  could  answer  her  ; 
and  with  a  heavier  heart,  and  a  very  puzzled 
head,  he  resumed  his  road  to  London,  "  Don't 
come  here  again"  ringing  in  his  head  as  he 
went. 

CHAPTER   VII. 
LTLB   ABBEY   AND   ITS  GUESTS. 

The  company  at  Lyle  Abbey  saw  very  little 
of  Maitland  for  some  days  after  his  arrival  : 
he  never  appeared  of  a  morning,  he  only  onca 
came  down  to  dinner  ;  his  pretext  was  indif- 
ferent health,  and  Mark  showed  a  disposition 
to  quarrel  with  any  one  that  disputed  it. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  Squirearchy  then  pres- 
ent were  at  all  disposed  to  regret  Maitland's 
absence.  They  would  infinitely  rather  have 
discussed  his  peculiarities  in  secret  committee 
than  meet  himself  in  open  debate.  It  was  not 
very  easy  to  say  why  they  did  not  like  him, 
but  such  was  the  fact.  It  was  not  that  he 
overbore  them  by  any  species  of  assumption  ; 


he  neither  took  on  him  airs  of  superior  sta- 
tion nor  of  superior  knowledge ;  he  was 
neither  insolent  nor  haughty?  nor  was  h© 
even,  what  sometimes  is  not  less  resented, 
careless  and  indifferent.  His  manner  was  a  sort 
of  middle  term  between  popularity-seeking 
and  inattention.  The  most  marked  trait  in 
it  was  one  common  enough  in  persons  who 
have  lived  much  on  the  Continent — a  great 
preference  for  the  society  of  ladies,  making 
him  almost  ignore  or  avoid  the  presence  of  the 
men  around  him.  Not  that  Maitland  wafl 
what  is  called  petit  maitre  ;  there  was  not  any 
of  that  flippant  prettiness  which  is  supposed 
to  have  its  fascination  for  the  sex ;  he  was 
quiet  without  any  touch  of  over-seriousness^ 
very  respectful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
an  insinuated  friendliness,  as  though  the  per- 
son he  talked  to  was  one  selected  for  especial 
cordiality  ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  tender  lan- 
guor, too,  about  him,  that  implied  some  se^ 
cret  care  in  his  heart,  of  which  each  who  lish 
tened  to  his  conversation  was  sure  to  fancy 
that  she  was,  one  day,  to  become  the  choso^^ 
depositary.  t'l 

"  Do  you  know,  Bella,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford, 
as  they  sat  together  at  the  fire  in  her  dressing- 
room,  "  I  shall  end  by  half  liking  him." 

"  I  haven't  got  that  far,  Alice,  though  I 
own  that  I  am  less  in  dread  of  him  than  I  \ 
was.  His  superiority  is  not  so  crushing  as  I* 
feared  it  might  be  ;  and  certainly,  if  he  be 
the  Admirable  Crichton  Mark  pretends  he  is, 
he  takes  every  possible  pains  to  avoid  all  dis- 
play of  it." 

"  There  may  be  some  impertinence  in  that," 
said  the; other.  "Did  you  remark  how  he 
was  a  week  here  before  he  as  much  as  owned 
he  knew  anything  of  music,  and  listened  to 
our  weary  little  ballads  every  evening  with- 
out a  word  ?  and  last  night,  out  of  pure  ca- 
price, as  it  seemed,  he  sits  down,  and  sirigs 
song  after  song  of  Verdi's  difficult  musie, 
with  a  tenor  that  reminds  one  of  Mario," 

'*  And  which  has  quite  convinced  old  Mrs. 
Maxwell  that  he  is  a  professional,  or,  as  she 
called  it,  *  a  singing  man.'  " 

"  She  would  call  him  a  sketching  man,  if 
she  saw  the  caricature  he  made  of  herself  in 
the  pony  carriage,  which  he  tore  up  the  mo- 
ment he  showed  to  me." 

"  One  thing  is  clear,  Alice — he  means  that 
we  should  like  him  ;  but  he  is  too  clever  to  set 
about  it  in  any  vulgar  spirit  of  captivation." 

"  That  is,  he  seeks  regard  for  personal  qual- 
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ilies  rather  more  than  admiration  for  his  high 
gifts  of  intellect.  Well,  up  to  this,  it  is  his 
deverness  that  I  like." 

*'  What  puzzles  me  is  why  he  ever  came 
here.  He  is  asked  about  everywhere,  has  all 
manner  of  great  houses  open  to  him,  and 
fltores  of  fine  people,  of  whose  intimacy  you 
can  see  he  is  proud,  and  yet  he  comes  down  to 
a  dull  country  place  in  a  dull  county  ;  and, 
stranger  than  all,  he  seems  to  like  it." 

*'  John  Hunter  says  it  is  debt,"  said  Mrs. 
TraflTord. 

**  Mark  Fortescue  hints  that  a  rich  and 
handsome  widow  has  something  to  say  to  it." 

*'  Paul  M'Clintock  declares  that  he  saw 
your  picture  by  Ary  Scheffer  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  fell  madly  in  love  with  it,  Bella." 

*'  And  old  Colonel  Orde  says  that  he  is  in- 
triguing to  get  in  for  the  borough  of  Coler- 
aine  ;  that  he  saw  him  in  the  garden  t'other 
morning  with  a  list  of  the  electors  in  his 
hand." 

•«  My  conjecture  is,  that  he  is  intolerably 
bored  everywhere,  and  came  down  here  to  try 
the  cfiects  of  a  new  mode  of  the  infliction  that 
he  had  never  experienced  before.  What  else 
would  explain  a  project  I  heard  him  arrange 
for  this  morning, — a  walk  with  Beck  Gra- 
ham?" 

*'  Yes,  I  was  in  the  window  when  he  asked 
her  where  she  usually  went  in  those  wander- 
ings over  the  fern  hills,  with  that  great  um- 
brella ;  and  she  told  him  to  visit  an  old  lady 
— ^aMrs.  Butler — who  had  been  a  dear  friend 
of  her  mother's  ;  and  then  he  said,  '  I  wish 
you'd  take  me  with  you.  I  have  a  positive 
weakness  for  old  ladies  ;  '  and  so  the  bargain 
was  struck,  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  cot- 
tage to-day  together." 

*'  Beck,  of  course,  fancying  that  it  means 
a  distinct  avowal  of  attention  to  herself." 

*'  And  her  sister,  Sally,  very  fully  per- 
suaded that  Maitland  is  a  suitor  for  her  hand, 
and  cunningly  securing  Beck's  good  offices 
before  he  risks  a  declaration." 

♦'  Sally  already  believes  that  Mark  is  what 
she  calls  '  landed  ;  '  and  she  gave  me  some 
pretty  broad  hints  about  the  insufferable  pre- 
tensions of  younger  sons,  to  which  class  she 
consigns  him." 

*'  And  Beck  told  me  yesterday,  in  confi- 
dence, that  Tony  had  been  sent  away  from 
home  by  his  mother,  as  the  last  resource 
against  the  consequences  of  his  fatal  passion 
for  her." 


"Poor  Tony,"  sighed  the  young  widow, 
"  he  never  thought  of  her." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  as  much,  Alice?  "  said 
her  sister,  slyly. 

"No,  dear  ;  it  is  the  one  subject — I  mean 
love  in  any  shape — that  we  never  discussed. 
The  poor  boy  confessed  to  me  all  his  griefs 
about  his  purposeless,  idle  life,  his  mother's 
straitened  fortune,  and  his  uncle's  heartless 
indifference  ;  everything,  in  short,  that  lay 
heavily  on  his  heart." 

"  Everything  but  the  heaviest,  Alice,"  said 
the  other,  smiling. 

"  Well,  if  he  had  opened  that  sorrow,  I'd 
have  heard  him  without  anger  ;  I'd  have  hon- 
estly told  him  it  was  a  very  vain  and  fruitless 
pursuit.  But  still  my  own  heart  would  have 
declared  to  me,  that  a  young  fellow  is  all  the 
better  for  some  romance  of  this  kind — that  it 
elevates  motives  and  dignifies  actions,  and, 
not  least  of  all  advantages,  makes  him  very 
uncompanionable  for  creatures  of  mere  dissi- 
pation and  excess." 

"  But  that,  of  course,  you  were  merely 
objective  the  while — the  source  from  which 
so  many  admirable  results  were  to  issue,  and 
never  so  much  as  disturbed  by  the  breath  of 
his  attachment.     Isn't  that  so  ?  " 

"I'd  have  said.  You're  a  very  silly  boy  if 
you  imagine  that  anything  can  come  of  all 
this." 

"  And  if  he  were  to  ask  for  the  reason,  and 
say,  Alice,  are  you  not  your  own  mistress — 
rich — free  to  do  whatever  you  incline  to  do? 
Why  should  you  call  me  a  fool  for  loving 
you?" 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  Bella,  he'll  never 
risk  the  answer  he'd  be  sure  to  meet  to  such  a 
speech,"  said  the  other,  haughtily  ;  and  Isa- 
bella, who  felt  a  sort  of  awe  of  her  sister  at 
certain  moments,  desisted  from  the  theme. 

"  Look  !  yonder  they  go,  Maitland  and  Re- 
becca, not  exactly  arm  in  arm,  but  with  bent- 
down  heads,  and  that  propinquity  that  implies 
close  converse." 

"  I  declare  I  feel  quite  jealous — I  mean  on 
your  account,  Bella,"  said  Mrs.  TralTord. 

"  Never  mind  my  interests  in  the  matter, 
Alice,"  said  she,  reddening;  "  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  most  complete  indifference  to  me 
with  whom  he  walks  or  talks.  Mr.  Norman 
Maitland  is  not  to  me  one  whit  more  of 
consequence  than  is  Tony  Butler  to  my 
sister." 

"  That's  a  confession,  Bella — a  confession 
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wrung  out  of  a  hasty  moment ;  for  Tony  cer- 
tainly likes  me,  and  J  know  it." 

"  Well,  then,  the  cases  are  not  similar,  for 
Mr.  Maitland  does  not  care  for  me ;  or  if  he 
does,  I  don't  know  it,  nor  do  I  want  to  know 
it." 

«*  Come,  darling,  put  on  your  shawl,  and 
let  us  have  a  breezy  walk  on  the  cliffs  before 
the  day  darkens  ;  neither  of  these  gentlemen 
are  worth  the  slightest  estrangement  between 
such  sisters  as  we  are.  Whether  Tony  likes 
me  or  not,  don't  steal  him  from  me,  and  I'll 
promise  you  to  be  just  as  loyal  with  regard 
to  the  other.  How  I'd  like  to  know  what 
they  are  talking  of  there  !  " 

As  it  is  not  impossible  the  reader  may  in 
some  slight  degree  participate  in  the  fair 
widow's  sentiment,  we  mean  to  take  up  the 
conversation  just  as  it  reached  the  time  in 
which  the  remark  was  applied  to  it.  Miss 
Becky  Graham  was  giving  her  companion  a 
sketchy  description  of  all  the  persons  then  at 
the  Abbey,  not  taking  any  especial  care  to 
be  epigrammatic  or  picturesque,  but  to  be 
literal  and  truthfuL 

"  Mrs.  Maxwell — an  old  horror — tolerated 
just  because  she  owns  Tilney  Park,  and  can 
leave  it  to  whom  she  likes ;  and  the  Lyles 
hope  it  will  fall  to  Mark,  or  possibly  to 
Bella.     They  stand  to  win  on  either." 

"  And  which  is  the  favorite?  "  asked  Mait- 
land, with  a  faint  smile. 

"  You'd  like  to  think  Isabella,"  said  Miss 
Becky,  with  a  sharp,  piercing  glance  to  read 
his  thoughts  at  an  unguarded  moment,  if  he 
had  such,  "  but  she  is  not.  Old  Aunt  Max- 
well— she's  as  much  your  aunt  as  theirs — 
detests  girls,  and  has,  I  actually  believe, 
thoughts  of  marrying  again.  By  the  way,  you 
said  you  wanted  money — why  not  'go  in  ' 
there?  eight  thousand  a  year  in  land,  real 
estate,  and  a  fine  old  house  with  Bome  great 
timber  around  it." 

'*  I  want  to  pay  my  old  debts,  not  incur 
new  ones,  my  dear  Miss  Graham." 

"I'm  not  your  dear  Miss  Graham— I'm 
Beck,  or  Becky,  or  I'm  Miss  Rebecca  Gra- 
ham, if  you  want  to  be  respectful.  But 
what  do  you  say  to  the  Maxwell  handicap? 
I  could  do  you  a  good  turn  there :  she  lets 
me  say  what  I  please  to  her." 

"  I'd'^ather  you'd  give  me  that  privilege 
with  yourself,  charming  Rebecca." 

"  Don't,  I  say  ;  don't  try  that  tiresome  old 
dodge  of  mock  flattery.     I'm  not  charming, 
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any  more  than  you  are  honest  or  straightfor- 
ward. Let  us  be  on  the  square — do  you  un- 
derstand that?  Of  course  you  do.  Whom 
shall  I  trot  out  next  for  you?  for  the  whole 
lot  shall  be  disposed  of  without  any  reserve. 
Will  you  have  Sir  Arthur,  with  his  tiresome 
Indian  stories,  enhanced  to  himself  by  all  the 
lacs  of  rupees  that  are  associated  with  them  ? 
Will  you  have  the  gay  widow,  who  married 
for  pique,  and  inherited  a  great  fortune  by 
a  blunder  ?  Will  you  have  Isabella,  who  is 
angling  for  a  coronet,  but  would  not  refuse 
you  if  you  are  rich  enough  ?  Will  you  have 
that  very  light  dragoon,  who  thinks  '  ours  '• 
the  standard  for  manners  in  Europe?  or  the 
two  elder  brothers,  gray-headed,  pale-faced, 
husky-voiced  civil  servants,  working  hard  to 
make  a  fortune  in  advance  of  a  liver  com- 
plaint? Say  the  '  number,'  and  the  animal 
shall  be  led  out  for  inspection." 

"  After  all,  it  is  scarcely  f\iir  in  me  to  ask 
it,  for  I  don't  come  as  a  buyer." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  that  sort  of 
thing — arc  we  out  of  sight  of  the  windows? 
— if  so,  let  me  have  a  cigarette  like  that  you 
have  there.  I  haven't  smoked  for  five  months. 
Oh  !  isn't  it  a  pleasure  ?  " 

*'Tell  me  about  Mrs.  Butler  —  who  ift 
she?" 

"She  is  Mrs.  Butler:  and  her  husband, 
when  he  was  alive,  was  Colonel  Butler,  mili- 
tarily known  as  Wat  Tartar  ;  he  was  a  terri- 
ble pipeclay  ;  and  her  son  Tony  is  the  facto- 
tum at  the  Abbey  ;  or  rather  he  was,  till 
Mark  told  him  to  shave  a  poodle,  or  singe  a 
pony,  or  paint  a  wheelbarrow — I  forget ;  but 
I  know  it  was  something  he  had  done  once 
out  of  good-humor,  and  the  hussar  creature 
fancied  he'd  make  him  do  it  again  through 
an  indignity." 

"  And  he — I  mean  Butler — stands  upon 
being  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  he  does ;  is  not  his  birth 
good?" 

"  Certainly  the  Butlers  are  of  an  old 
stock." 

"  They  talk  of  an  uncle,  Sir  Ramrod — it 
isn't  Ramrod,  but  it's  like  it — a  tiresome  old 
fellow,  who  was  envoy  at  Naples,  and  who 
married,  I  believe,  a  ballet-dancer,  and  who 
might  leave  Tony  all  his  fortune  if  he  liked — 
which  he  doesn't." 

"Having  no  family  of  his  own?"  asked 
Maidand,  as  he  puffed  his  cigar. 

"None;  but  that  doesn't  matter^  for  he 
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has  turned  Jesuit,  and  will  leave  everything 
to  the  sacred  something  or  other  in  Rome. 
I've  heard  all  that  from  old  Widow  Butler, 
who  has  a  perfect  passion  for  talking  of  her 
amiable  brother-in-law,  as  she  calls  him.  She 
hates  him — always  did  hate  him — and  taught 
Tony  to  hate  him  ;  and  with  all  that  it  was 
only  yesterday  she  said  to  me  that  perhaps 
she  was  not  fully  justified  in  sending  back  un- 
opened two  letters  he  had  written  to  her — 
one  after  the  loss  of  some  Canadian  bonds  of 
hers,  which  got  rumored  abroad  in  the  news- 
papers ;  the  other  was  on  Tony's  coming  of 
age  ;  and  she  said, '  Becky,  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  I  had  no  right  to  carry  my  own  unfor- 
givencss  to  the  extent  of  an  injury  to  my  boy 
— tell  me  what  you  would  do.'  " 
•'  And  what  was  your  answer?  " 
"I'd  have  made  it  up  with  the  old  swell. 
I'd  say,  Is  not  this  boy  more  to  you  than 
all  those  long-petticoated  tonsured  humbugs, 
who  can  always  cheat  some  one  or  other  out 
of  an  inheritance?  I'd  say.  Look  at  him 
and  you'll  fancy  ifs  Walter  telling  you  that 
he  forgives  you." 

"  If  he  he  like  most  of  hia  order,  Miss 
Becky,  he'd  only  smile  at  your  appeal,"  said 
Maitland,  coldly. 

♦'  Well,  I'd  not  let  it  be  laughing  matter 
with  him,  I  can  tell  you  ;  stupid  wills  are 
broken  every  day  of  the  week,  and  I  don't 
think  the  Jesuits  are  in  such  favor  in  England 
that  a  jury  would  decide  for  them  against  an 
English  youth  of  the  kith  and  kin  of  the  tes- 
tator." 

"You  speak  cleverly,  Miss  Graham,  and 
you  show  that  you  know  all  the  value  that 
attaches  to  popular  sympathy  in  the  age  we 
live  in." 

"  And  don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 
*•  Ah,  there's  a  deal  to  be  said  on  each  side." 
"Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  say  it. 
There  no — more  to  the  left — there,  where 
you  see  the  blue  smoke  rising  over  the  rocks 
— there  stands  the  widow's  cottage.  I  don't 
know  how  she  endures  the  loneliness  of  it. 
Could  you  face  such  a  life?  " 

"  A  double  solitude — what  the  French  call 
an  '  egoisme  a  deux  ' — is  not  so  insupportable. 
In  fact,  it  all  depends  upon  '  the  pattner 
with  whom  we  share  our  isolation.'  "  He 
threw  a  tone  of  half  tenderness  into  the  words 
that  made  them  very  significant,  and  Rebecca 
gave  him  one  of  her  quick,  sudden  glances 
with  which  she  often  read  a  secret  motive. 
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This  time,  however,  she  failed.  There  was 
nothing  in  that  sallow  but  handsome  face 
that  revealed  a  clue  to  anything. 

"  I'll  have  to  ask  Mrs.  Butler's  leave  before 
I  present  you,"  said  she,  suddenly. 

"  Of  course,  I'll  await  her  permission." 

"  The  chances  are  she'll  say  no  ;  indeed,  it 
is  all  but  certain  she  will." 

"Then  I  must  resign  myself  to  patience 
and  a  cigar  till  you  come  out  again,"  said  he, 
calmly. 

"  Shall  I  say  that  there's  any  reason  for 
your  visit?  Do  you  know  any  Butlers,  or 
have  you  any  relationship,  real  or  pretended, 
with  the  family,  that  would  make  a  pretext 
for  coming  to  see  her  ?  ' ' 

Had  !Miss  Graham  only  glanced  as  keenly 
at  Maitland's  features  now  as  she  had  a  few 
moments  back,  she  might  have  seen  a  faint — 
a  very  faint  flush  cross  his  cheek,  and  then 
give  way  to  a  deep  paleness. 

"  No,"  said  he,  coldly,  "  I  cannot  pretend 
the  shadow,  of  a  claim  to  her  acquaintance, 
and  I  can  scarcely  presume  to  ask  you  to  pre- 
sent me  as  a  friend  of  your  own,  except  in  the 
common  acceptation  given  to  the  word." 

"  Oh,  I'll  do  that  readily  enough.  Bless 
your  heart,  if  there  was  anything  to  be  gained 
by  it  I'd  call  you  my  cousin,  ar.d  address  you 
as  Norman  all  the  time  of  the  visit." 

"  If  you  but  knew  how  the  familiarity 
would  flatter  me,  particularly  were  I  to  return 
it!" 

"  And  call  me  Becky — I  hope  !  Well,  you 
are  a  cool  hand  !  ' ' 

"  My  friends  are  in  the  habit  of  amusing 
themselves  with  my  diffidence  and  my  timid- 
ity." 

"  They  must  be  very  ill  off  for  a  pastime, 
then .  I  used  to  think  Mark  Lyle  bad  enough , 
but  his  is  a  blushing  bashfulness  compared 
to  yours." 

"  You  only  see  me  in  my  struggle  to  over- 
come a  natural  defect.  Miss  Graham,— just  as 
a  coward  assumes  the  bully  to  conceal  his 
poltroonery  ;  you  regard  in  me  the  mock  au- 
dacity that  tries  to  shroud  .a  most  painful 
modesty." 

She  looked  full  at  him  for  an  instant,  and 
then  burst  into  a  loud  and  joyful  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  he  joined  without  the  faintest 
show  of  displeasure.  "  Well,  I  believe  you 
are  good-tempered,"  said  she,  frankly. 

"  The  best  in  the  world  ;  I  am  very  seldom, 
angry  ;  I  never  bear  malice." 
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.  *' Have  you   any  other  good  qualities?'' 
asked  she,  with  a  slight  mockery  in  her  voice. 

"  Yes — many  :  lam  trustful  to  the  verge  of 
credulity  ;  I  am  generous  to  the  limits  of  ex- 
travagance ;  I  am  unswerving  in  my  friend- 
ships, and  without  the  taint  of  a  single  selfish- 
ness in  all  my  nature." 

"  IIo w  n  ice  that  is  !  How  nice  it  must  be  ! " 

"  I  could  grow  eloquent  over  my  gifts,  if 
it  were  not  that  my  bashfulness  might  embar- 
rass me." 

"  Have  you  any  faults  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  at  least  I  can't  recall 
any." 

"Nor  failings?" 

«'  Failings !  perhaps,"  said  he,  dubiously  ; 
"but  they  are,  after  all,  mere  weaknesses — 
such  as  a  liking  for  splendor — a  love  of  lux- 
ury generally — a  taste  for  profusion,  a  sort  of 
regal  profusion,  in  daily  life,  which  occasion- 
ally jars  with  my  circumstances,  making  me, 
not  irritable — I  am  never  irritable — but  low- 
spirited  and  depressed." 

"  Then,  from  what  you  have  told  me,  I 
think  I'd  better  say  to  Mrs.  Butler  that  there's 
an  angel  waiting  outside  who  is  most  anxious 
to  make  her  acquaintance." 

'*  Doso;  and  add,  that  he'll  fold  his  wings, 
and  sit  on  this  stone,  till  you  come  to  fetch 
him." 

*'  Au  revoir,  Gabriel,  then,"  said  she,  pass- 
ing in  at  the  wicket,  and  taking  her  way 
through  the  little  garden. 

Maitland  sat  discussing  in  his  own  mind 
the  problem  how  far  Alcibiadcs  was  right  or 
wrong  in  endeavoring  to  divert  the  world 
from  any  criticism  of  himself  by  a  certain  al- 
teration in  his  dog's  tail,  rather  opining  that 
in  our  day,  at  least,  the  wiser  course  would 
have  been  to  avoid  all  comment  whatsoever, 
-^the  imputation  of  an  eccentricity  being  only 
second  to  the  accusation  of  a  crime.  With 
the  Greeks  of  that  day  the  false  scent  was 
probably  a  success  ;  with  the  English  of  ours, 
the  real  wisdom  is  not  to  be  hunted.  "  Oh, 
if  it  were  all  to  be  done  again,  how  very  dif- 
ferently I  should  do  it !  " 

"Indeed,  and  in  what  respect?"  said  a 
voice  behind  his  shoulder.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  Beck  Graham  gazing  on  him  Avith  some- 
thing of  interest  in  her  expression.  "How 
so?  "  cried  she  again.  Not  in  the  slightest 
degree  discomposed  or  flurried,  he  lay  lazily 
back  on  the  sward,  and,  drawing  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  to  shade  them  from  the  sun, 


said,  in  a  half-languid,  weary  tone,  "  If  it 
were  to  do  again,  I'd  go  in  for  happiness.'^ 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  happiness?  " 

"What  we  all  mean  by  it :  an  organized 
selfishness  that  draws  a  close  cordon  round 
our  home,  and  takes  care  to  keep  out,  so  far 
as  possible,  duns,  bores,  fevers,  and  fashion- 
able acquaintances.  By  the  way,  is  your 
visit  ended,  or  will  she  see  me  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day.  She  hopes  to-morrow  to  be 
able.  She  asks  if  you  are  of  the  Maitlands 
of  Gillie — Gillie,  not '  Crankie,'  but  a  sound 
like  it — and  if  your  mother's  name  wafe 
Janet." 

"  And  I  trust, .from  the  little  you  know  of 
me,  you  assured  her  it  could  not,"  said  he, 
calmly. 

"  Well,  I  said  that  I  knew  no  more  of  your 
family  than  all  the  rest  of  us  up  at  the  Ab- 
bey, who  have  been  sifting  all  the  Maitlands 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
you." 

"  How  flattering!  and,  at  the  same  time, 
how  vain  a  labor  !  The  name  came  to  rae 
with  some  fortune.  I  took  it  as  I'd  have 
taken  a  more  ill-sounding  one,  for  money 4 
Who  wouldn't  be  baptized  in  bank  stock?  I 
hope  it's  not  on  the  plea  of  my  mother  being 
Janet,  that  she  consents  to  receive  me  ?  " 

"  She  hopes  you  are  Lady  Janet's  son,  and     ' 
that  you  have  the  Maitland  eyes,  which  it 
seems  are   dark,  and  a  something  in    their 
manner  which  she  assures  me  was  especially 
captivating." 

"  And  for  which,  I  trust,  you  vouched  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  said  you  were  a  clever  sort  of 
person,  that  could  do  a  number  of  things 
well,  and  that  I  for  one  didn't  quarrel  with 
your  vanity  or  conceit,  but  thought  them 
rather  good  fun.*' 

"  So  they  are  !  and  we'll  laugh  at  them  to- 
gether," said  he,  rising,  and  preparing  to  set 
out.  "  What  a  blessing  to  find  one  that 
really  understands  me !  I  wish  to  HeaveO' 
that  you  were  not  engaged  !  ' ' 

"  And  who  says  I  am  ?  "  cried  she,  almost 
fiercely. 

"Did  I  dream  it?  Who  knows?  The 
fact  is,  my  dear  Miss  Becky,  we  do  talk  with 
such  a  rare  freedom  to  each  other,  it  is  par- 
donable to  mix  up  one's  reveries  with  hie 
actual  information.  How  do  you  call  that 
ruin  yonder?  " 

"Dunluce." 

*  ♦  And  that  great  bluff  beyond  it  ? ' 
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"  Fairhead." 

*«  I'll  take  a  long  walk  to-morrow,  and  visit 
that  part  of  the  coast." 

*'  You  are  forgetting  you  are  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Butler." 

*'  So  I  was.  At  what  hour  are  we  to  be 
here?" 

<'  There  is  no  question  of '  we  '  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  your  modesty  must  make  its  advances 
alone." 

<'You  are  not  angry  with  me,  carissima 
Rebecca?"  .  • 

*'  Don't  think  that  a  familiarity  is  less  a 
liberty  because  it  is  dressed  in  a  foreign 
tongue." 

* '  But  it  would  '  out ;  '  the  expression 
forced  itself  from  my  lips  in  spite  of  me,  just 
as  some  of  the  sharp  things  you  have  been 
saying  to  me  were  perfectly  irrepressible." 

*'  I  suspect  you  like  this  sort  of  sparring  ?  " 

''Delight  in  it." 

*'  So  do  I.  There's  only  one  condition  I 
make  :  whenever  you  mean  to  take  off  the 
gloves,  and  intend  to  hit  out  hard,  that  you'll 
say  so  before.     Is  that  agreed  ?  " 

*'  It's  a  bargain." 

She  held  out  her  hand  frankly,  and  he  took 
it  as  cordially  ;  and  in  a  hearty  squeeze  the 
compact  was  ratified. 

♦'  Shall  I  tell  you,"  said  she,  as  they  drew 
nigh  the  Abbey,  "  that  you  are  a  great  puzzle 
to  us  all  here  ?  We  none  of  us  can  guess  how 
80  great  a  person  as  yourself  should  conde- 
scend to  come  down  to  such  an  out-o'-the- 
world  spot,  and  waste  his  fascinations  on  such 
dull  company." 

"  Your  explanation,  I'll  wager,  was  the 
true  one  ;  let  me  hear  it." 

*'  I  called  it  eccentricity ;  the  oddity  of 
a  man  who  had  traded  so  long  in  oddity  that 
he  grew  to  be  inexplicable,  even  to  himself, 
and  that  an  Irish  country  house  was  one  of 
the  few  things  you  had  not  'done,'  and  you 
were  determined  to  '  do'  it." 

"  There  was  that,  and  something  more," 
said  Maitland,  thoughtfully. 

"  The  '  something  more  '  being,  I  take  it, 
the  whole  secret." 

"As  you  read  me  like  a  book.  Miss  Re- 
becca, all  I  ask  is,  that  you'll  shut  the  volume 
when  you've  done  with  it,  and  not  talk  over 
it  with  your  literary  friends." 

"It  is  not  my  way,"  said  she,  half  pet- 
tishly; and  they  reached  the  door  as  she 
spoke.  ! 


CHAPTER   Till. 
SOME    EXPLANATIOliS. 

If  there  was  anything  strange  or  inexpli- 
cable in  the  appearance  of  one  of  Maitland's 
pretensions  in  an  unfrequented  and  obscure 
part  of  the  world — if  there  was  matter  in  it 
to  puzzle  the  wise  heads  of  squires,  and  make 
country  intelligences  look  confused,  there  is 
no  earthly  reason  why  any  mystification  should 
be  practised  with  our  reader.  He  at  least  is 
under  our  guidance,  and  to  him  we  impart 
whatever  is  known  to  ourselves.  For  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons,  some  of  which  this  history 
later  on  wril  disclose, — others,  the  less  immi- 
nent, we  are  free  now  to  avow, — Mr.  Norman 
Maitland  had  latterly  addressed  much  of  his 
mind  to  the  political  intrigues  of  a  foreign 
country  :  that  country  was  Naples.  lie  had 
known  it — we  are  not  free  to  say  how,  at  this 
place — from  his  childhood  :  he  knew  its  peo- 
ple in  every  rank  and  class  :  he  knew  its  dia- 
lect in  all  its  idioms.  He  could  talk  the  slans 
of  the  lazzaroni,  and  the  wild  patois  of  Cala- 
bria, just  as  fluently  as  that  composite  lan- 
guage which  the  King  Ferdinand  used,  and 
which  was  a  blending  of  the  vulfjarisms  of 
the  Ohiaja  with  the  Frenchified  chit-chat  of 
the  court. 

There  were  events  happening  in  Italy  which, 
though  not  for  the  movement  involving  the 
question  of  Naples,  suggested  to  the  wiser 
heads  in  that  country  the  sense  of  a  coming 
peril.  We  cannot,  at  this  place,  explain  how 
or  why  Maitland  should  have  been  a  sharer 
in  these  deeds ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
was  one  of  a  little  knot  who  had  free  access 
to  the  palace,  and  enjoyed  constant  inter- 
course with  the  king — free  to  tell  him  of  all 
that  went  on  in  his  brilliant  capital  of  vice 
and  levity — to  narrate  its  duels,  its  defalca- 
tions, its  intrigues,  its  family  scandals,  and 
domestic  disgraces — to  talk  of  anything  and 
everything  but  one  ;^— not  a  word  on  politics 
was  to  escape  them  ;  never  in  the  most  re- 
mote way  was  a  syllable  to  drop  of  cither 
what  was  happening  in  the  State,  or  what 
comments  the  French  or  English  press  might 
pass  on  k.  No  allusion  was  to  escape  on 
questions  of  government,  nor  the  name  of  a 
minister  to  be  spoken,  except  he  were  the 
hero  of  some  notorious  scandal.  All  these 
precautions  could  not  stifle  fear.  The  menials 
had  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  before 
Belshazzar's  eyes  had  fallen  on  it.  The  men 
who  stood  near  the  throne  saw  that  it  rocked 
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already.  There  was  but  one  theme  within 
the  palace — the  fidelity  of  the  army ;  and 
every  rude  passage  between  the  soldiery  and 
the  people  seemed  to  testify  to  that  faithful- 
ness. Amongst  those  who  were  supposed  to 
enjoy  the  sovereign  confidence — for  none,  in 
reality,  possessed  it — was  the  Count  Cajffarelli, 
a  man  of  very  high  family  and  large  fortune, 
and,  though  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tinc- 
tured with  Liberalism  in  politics,  one  of  the 
very  few  Neapolitan  nobles  who  either  un- 
derstood the  drift,  or  estimated  the  force,  of 
the  party  of  action.  He  foresaw  the  coming 
Btrugglc,  and  boded  ill  of  its  result.  With 
Mr.  Maitland  he  lived  in  closest  intimacy. 
The  Italian,  though  older  than  the  English- 
man, had  been  his  companion  in  years  of  dis- 
sipation. In  every  capital  of  Europe  these 
two  men  had  left  traditions  of  extravagance 
and  excess.  They  had  an  easy  access  to  the 
highest  circles  in  every  city,  and  it  was  their 
pleasure  to  mix  in  all,  even  to  the  lowest. 
Between  them  there  had  grown  what,  be- 
tween such  men,  represented  a  strong  friend- 
ship— that  is,  either  would  readily  have 
staked  his  life  or  his  fortune  ;  in  other  words, 
have  fought  a  duel,  or  paid  the  play-debts  of 
the  other.  Each  knew  the  exact  rules  of 
honor  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  other, 
and  knew  besides  that  no  other  principles 
than  these  held  any  sway  or  influence  over 
him, 

Cafiarelli  saw  that  the  Bourbon  throne  was 
in  danger,  and  with  it  the  fortunes  of  all  who 
adhered  to  the  dyn^ty.  If  all  his  prejudices 
and  sympathies  were  with  monarchy,  these 
would  not  have  prevented  him  from  making 
terms  with  the  revolution,  if  he  thought  the 
revolution  could  be  trusted  ;  but  this  was 
precisely  what  he  did  not,  could  not,  believe. 
♦'  Ceux  qui  sont  Bleus  restent  Bleus,"  said 
the  first  Napoleon  ;  and  so  Caffarelli  assured 
himself  that  a  "  canaille  "  always  would  be 
a  canaille.  Philip  Egalite  was  a  case  in  point 
of  what  came  of  such  concessions  ;  therefore 
he  decided  it  was  better  to  stand  by  the  mon- 
archy, and  that  real  policy  consisted  in  pro- 
viding that  there  should  be  a  monarchy  to 
stand  by. 

To  play  that  mock  game  of  popularity,  the 
being  cheered  by  the  lazzaroni,  was  the  extent 
of  toleration  to  which  the  king  could  be  per- 
suaded. Indeed,  he  thought  these  vivas  the 
hearty  outburst  of  a  fervent  and  affectionate 
loyalty,  and  many  of  his  ministers  appeared 
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to  concur  with  him.  Caffarelli,  who  was 
Master  of  the  Horse,  deemed  otherwise,  and 
confessed  to  Maitland  that,  though  assassina- 
tion was  cheap  enough  in  the  quarter  of 
Santa  Lucia,  there  was  a  most  indiscriminat- 
ing  indifference  as  to  who  might  be  the  vic- 
tim, and  that  the  old  Marquess  di  Montanara, 
the  Prefect  of  the  Palace,  would  not  cost  a 
"  carlino  "  more  than  the  veriest  follower  of 
Mazzini. 

Both  Caffarelli  and  Maitland  enjoyed  se- 
cret sources  of  information.  They  were  mem- 
ber#of  that  strange  league  which  has  a  link 
in  every  grade  and  class  of  Neapolitan  soci- 
ety, and  makes  the  very  highest  in  station 
the  confidant  and  the  accomplice  of  the  most 
degraded  and  the  meanest.  This  sect,  called 
La  Comorra,  was  originally  a  mere  system  of 
organized  extortion,  driving,  by  force  of  men- 
ace, an  impost  on  every  trade  and  occupation, 
and  exacting  its  dues  by  means  of  agents  well 
known  to  be  capable  of  the  greatest  crimes. 
Caffarelli,  who  had  long  employed  its  services 
to  assist  him  in  his  intrigues  or  accomplish 
his  vengeances,  was  a  splendid  contributor  to 
its  resources.  He  was  rich  and  munificent ; 
he  loved  profusion,  but  he  adored  it  when  it 
could  be  made  the  mainspring  of  some  dijrk 
and  mysterious  machinery.  Though  the  Ck- 
morra  was  not  in  the  remotest  degree  politi- 
cal, Caffarelli  learned,  through  its  agency, 
that  the  revolutionary  party  were  hourly 
gaining  strength  and  courage.  They  saw  the 
growing  discontent  ihat  spread  abroad  about 
the  ruling  dynasty,  and  they  knew  how  littlo 
favor  would  be  shown  the  Bourbons  by  the 
western  powers,  whose  counsels  had  been  so 
flatly  rejected,  and  whose  warnings  despised. 
They  felt  that  their  hour  was  approaching, 
and  that  Northern  Italy  would  soon  hasten 
to  their  aid  if  the  work  of  overthrow  were 
once  fairly  begun.  Their  only  doubts  were, 
lest  the  success,  when  achieved,  should  have 
won  nothing  for  them.  It  may  be  as  in 
Forty-eight,  said  they ;  we  may  drive  the 
king  out  of  Naples,  as  we  drove  the  Austri- 
ans  out  of  Milan,  and  after  all  only  be  con- 
quering a  larger  kingdom  for  the  house  of 
Savoy.  Hence  they  hesitated  and  held  back ; 
nor  were  their  fears  causeless.  For  what  had 
revolution  poured  forth  its  blood  like  water 
in  Paris  ?  to  raise  up  the  despotism  of  the 
Second  Empire  ! 

Caffarelli  was  in  possession  of  all  this  ;  he 
knew  what  they  hoped  and  wished  and  feared. 
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The  Camorra  itself  numbered  many  professed 
revolutionists  ("  Reds,"  as  they  liked  to  be 
called)  in  its  sect,  but  was  itself  untinctured 
h^  politics.  The  wily  count  thought  that  it 
was  a  pity  so  good  an  organization  should  be 
wasted  on  mere  extortion  and  robbery.  There 
were  higher  crimes  they  might  attain  to,  and 
griinder  interests  they  might  subserve.  Never, 
|)erhap8,  was  the  world  of  Europe  so  much  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  powerful  men.  Withdraw 
from  it,  say  half  a  dozen  —  one  could  name 
them  at  once — and  what  a  change  might  come 
over  the  Continent !  Caffarelli  was  no  ^ssas- 
Bin  ;  but  there  are  men,  and  he  was  one  of 
them,  that  can  trifle  with  great  crimes,  just 
as  children  play  with  fire  ;  who  can  jest  with 
them,  laugh  at  them,  and  sport  with  them, 
till,  out  of  mere  familiarity,  they  forgot  the 
horror  they  should  inspire  and  the  penalty 
they  enforce.  He  had  known  Orsini  inti- 
mately, and  liked  him ;  nor  did  he  talk  of 
his  memory  with  less  affection  that  he  had 
died  beneath  the  guillotine.  He  would  not 
himself  engage  in  a  crime  that  would  dishonor 
his  name ;  but  he  knew  there  were  a  great 
number  of  people  in  the  world  who  could  no 
more  be  punctilious  about  honor  than  about 
tlje  linen  they  wore — fellows  who  walked  in 
rags  and  dined  off  garlic.  Why  should  they 
stick  at  trifles  ?  They  had  no  noble  escutch- 
eons to  be  tarnished,  no  splendid  names,  no 
high  lineage  to  be  disgraced.  In  fact,  there 
were  crimes  that  became  them,  just  as  certain 
forms  of  labor  suited  them.  They  worked 
with  their  hands  in  each  case.  Amongst  the 
Camorra  he  knew  many  such.  The  difficulty 
was  to  bring  the  power  of  the  sect  to  bear 
upon  the  questions  that  engaged  him.  It 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  make  them 
revolutionists — the  one  word  pillage  would 
have  sufficed  for  that ;  the  puzzle  was  how  to 
make  them  Royalists.  Mere  pay  would  not 
do.  These  fellows  had  got  a  taste  for  irreg- 
ular gain .  To  expect  to  win  them  over  by 
pay,  or  retain  them  by  discipline,  was  to  hope 
to  convert  a  poacher  by  inviting  him  to  a  bat- 
tue. Caffarelli  had  revolved  the  matter  very 
long  and  carefully  ;  he  had  talked  it  oyer 
scores  of  times  with  Maitland.  Thej'  agreed 
that  the  Camorra  had  great  capabilities,  if 
one  only  could  use  them.  Through  the 
members  of  that  league  in  the  army  they  had 
learned  that  the  troops,  the  long-vaunted  re- 
liance of  the  monarchy,  could  not  be  trusted. 
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Many  regiments  were  ready  to  take  arms  with 
the  Reds  ;  many  more  would  disband  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  As  for  the  navy,  they 
declared  there  was  not  one  ship's  company 
would  stand  by  the  sovereign.  The  most 
well-affected  would  be  neutral ;  none  save 
the  foreign  legions  would  fight  for  the  king. 
The  question  then  was,  to  reinforce  these, 
and  at  once — a  matter  far  more  difficult  than 
it  used  to  be.  Switzerland  would  no  longer 
permit  this  recruitment.  Austria  would  give 
none  but  her  criminals.  America,  it  was 
said,  abounded  in  ardent,  adventurous  spirits, 
that  would  readily  risk  life  in  pursuit  of  for- 
tune ;  but  then  the  cause  was  not  one  which, 
by  any  ingenuity,  could  be  made  to  seem  that 
of  liberty.  Nothing  then  remained  but  Ire- 
land. There  there  was  bravery  and  poverty 
both.  Thousands,  who  had  no  fears  and  very 
little  food,  ready  for  any  enterprise,  but  far 
readier  for  one  which  eould  be  dignified  as 
being  the  battle  of  the  Truth  and  the  cause 
of  the  Holy  Father. 

An  Irish  legion,  some  five  or  six  thousand 
devout  Catholics  and  valiant  soldiers,  was  a 
project  that  the  Minister  of  War  at  once  em- 
braced. His  excellency  saw  Maitland  on  it, 
and  talked  over  the  whole  plan.  Maitland 
was  himself  to  direct  all  its  operations.  Caffa- 
relli would  correspond  with  him  from  Naples, 
and,  in  case  of  any  complication  or  difficulty, 
shroud  the  minister  from  attack.  x\mple 
funds  would  be  provided.  The  men  could 
be  engaged  as  laborers  upon  some  great  pub- 
lic work,  and  forwarded* in  small  drafts  to  a 
convenient  port.  Arms  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured from  Liege.  Officers  could  be  readily 
obtained,  either  Irish,  or  Poles  or  Hungari- 
ans, who  could  speak  English.  In  a  word,  all 
the  details  had  been  well  discussed  and  con- 
sidered, and  Maitland,  on  arriving  in  Lon- 
don, had  again  talked  over  the  project  with 
wise  and  crafty  heads,  whose  prudent  coun- 
sels showed  him  hoAV  little  fit  he  was  per- 
sonally to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Irish 
peasant,  and  how  imperative  above  all  things 
it  was  to  depute  this  part  of  his  task  to  some 
clever  native,  capable  of  employing  the  sub- 
ordinates he  needed.  "  Hide  yourself,"  said 
they,  "  in  some  out-of-the-way  spot  in  Wales 
or  Scotland ;  even  the  far  north  of  Ireland 
will  do  ;  remain  anywhere  near  enough  to 
have  frequent  communication  with  your 
agent,  but  neither  be  seen  nor  known  in  the 
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plot  yourself.  Your  English  talk  and  your 
English  accent  would  destroy  more  confidence 
than  your  English  gold  would  buy." 

Such  an  agent  was  soon  found — a  man  ad- 
mirably adapted  in  many  respects  for  the  sta- 
tion. He  had  been  an  adventurer  all  his 
life ;  served  with  the  French  in  Austria,  and 
the  Austrians  in  the  Banat ;  held  an  inde- 
pendent command  of  Turks  during  the  Cri- 
mean war  ;  besides  episodically  having  "  done 
a  little,"  as  he  called  it,  on  the  Indian  fron- 
tier with  the  Yankees  ;  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  Rosas  at  La  Plata  ;  all  his  great  and 
varied  experiences  tending  to  one  solitary 
conviction,  that  ncf  real  success  was  ever  to 
be  attained  in  anything  except  by  means  of 
Irishmen  ;  nor  could  order,  peace,  and  loy- 
alty be  ever  established  anywhere  without 
their  assistance.  If  he  was  one  of  the  brav- 
est men  living,  he  was  one  of  the  most  push- 
ing and  impertinent !  he  would  have  main- 
tained a  point  of  law  against  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  contested  tactics  with  a  mar- 
shal of  France.  He  thought  himself  the 
ornament  of  any  society  he  entered,  and  his 
vanity,  in  matters  of  intellect,  was  only  sur- 
passed by  his  personal  conceit.  And  now 
one  word  as  to  his  appearance.  With  the 
aid  of  cleverly  constructed  boots  he  stood  five 
feet  four,  but  was  squarely,  stoutly  built, 
broad  in  the  chest,  and  very  bow-legged  ; 
his  head  was  large,  and  seemed  larger  from 
a  mass  of  fiery  red  hair,  of  which  he  was  im- 
mensely vain  as  the  true  Celtic  color ;  he 
wore  great  whiskers,  a  moustache,  and  chin 
tuft  ;  but  the  flaming  hue  of  these  seemed 
actually  tamed  and  toned  down  beside  his 
eyes,  which  resembled  two  flaring  carbuncles. 
They  were  the  most  excitable,  quarrelsome, 
restless  pair  of  orbs  that  ever  beamed  in  a 
human  head.  They  twinkled  and  sparkled 
with  an  incessant  mischief,  and  they  darted 
such  insolent  glances  right  and  left,  as  seemed 
to  say,  "  Is  there  any  one  present  who  will 
presume  to  contradict  me?  " 

His  boundless  self-conceit  would  have  been 
droll  if  it  had  not  been  so  offensive.  His 
theory  was  this  :  all  men  detested  him ;  ali 
women  adored  him.  Europe  had  done  little 
better  than  intrigue  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  what  country  could  secure  his  ser- 
vices. As  for  the  insolfent  things  he  had  said 
to  kings  and  emperors,  and  the  soft  speeches 
that  empreseos  and  queens  had  made  to  him- 
self, they  would  fill  a  volume.     Believe  him, 


and  he  had  been  on  terms  of  more  than  in^ 
timacy  in  every  royal  palace  of  the  Continent. 
Show  the  slightest  semblance  of  doubt  in  him, 
and  the  chances  were  that  he'd  have  had  you 
"  out  "  in  the  morning. 

Amongst  his  self-delusions,  it  was  one  to 
believe  that  his  voice  and  accent  were  pecul- 
iarly insinuating.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
certain  slippery  insincerity  about  them,  but 
the  vulgarity  was  the  chief  characteristic  ; 
and  his  brogue  was  that  of  Leinster,  which, 
even  to  Irish  ears,  is  insufferable. 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  ^gentleman  who 
called  himself  Major  M'Caskcy ,  Knight-Com- 
mander of  various  orders,  and  C.S.  in  the 
pope's  household — which,  interpreted,  means 
Cameriere  Secreto — a  something  which  cor- 
responds to  gentleman  in  waiting.  Maitland 
and  he  had  never  met.  They  had  corre- 
sponded freely,  and  the  letters  of  the  major 
had  by  no  means  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  Maitland,  who  had  more  than  once  for- 
warded extracts  from  them  to  the  committees 
in  London,  pettishly  asking,  "  t£  something 
better  could  not  be  found  than  the  writer  of 
this  rubbish."  And  yet,  for  the  work  before 
him,  "  the  writer  of  this  rubbish  "  was  a 
most  competent  hand.  He  knew  his  coun- 
trymen well — knew  how  to  approach  them 
by  those  mingled  appeals  to  their  love  of  ad- 
venture and  love  of  gain — their  passion  for 
fighting,  for  carelessness,  for  disorder;  and, 
above  all,  that  wide  uncertainty  as  to  what 
is  to  come,  which  is  to  an  Irishman's  nature 
the  most  irresistible  of  all  seductions.  Tho 
major  had  established  committees — in  other 
words,  recruiting  depots — in  several  county 
towns  ;  had  named  a  considerable  number  of 
petty  oflBcers ;  and  was  only  waiting  Mait- 
land's  orders  whether  or  not  he  should  pro- 
pose the  expedition  to  adventurous  but  out- 
at-elbows  young  fellows  of  a  superior  station 
— the  class  from  which  officers  might  be  taken. 
We  have  now  said  enough  of  him  and  the 
project  that  engaged  him  to  admit  of  our 
presenting  him  to  our  readers  in  one  of  his 
brief  epistles.     It  was  dated — 

"  Castle  Durrow,  August  — , . 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  your 
information  that  I  yesterday  enrolled  in  this 
town  and  neighborhood  eighteen  fine  fellows 
for  H.  N.  M.  Two  of  them  are  returned  con- 
victs, and  three  more  are  bound  over  to  come 
up  for  sentence  at  a  future  assizes,  and  one 
whom  I  have  named  a  corporal  is  the  notori- 
ous Hayes,  who  shot  Captain  Macan  on  the 
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fair  green  at  Ballinasloe.  So  you  see  there's 
little  fear  that  they'll  want  to  come  back  here 
when  once  they  have  attained  to  the  style  and 
dignity  of  Neapolitan  citizens.  Bounty  is 
higher  here  by  from  sixteen  to  twenty  shil- 
lings than  in  Meath  ;  indeed,  fellows  who  can 
handle  a  gun,  or  are  any  ways  ready  with  a 
weapon,  can  always  command  a  job  from  one 
of  the  secret  clubs ;  and  my  experiences  (wide 
as  most  men's)  lead  me  entirely  to  the  selec- 
tion of  those  who  have  shown  any  aptitude 
for  active  service.  I  want  your  permission 
and  instruction  to  engage  some  young  gentle- 
man of  family  and  station,  for  the  which  I 
must  necessarily  be  provided  with  means  of 
entertainment.  '  Tafel  Gelt  isnicht  Teufel's 
Gelt,'  says  the  Austrian  adage  ;  and  I  believe 
a  very  moderate  outlay,  assisted  by  my  own 
humble  gifts  of  persuasion,  will  suffice.  '  Se- 
duction de  M'Caskey,'  was  a  proverb  in  the 
8th  Voltigeurs.     You  may  ask  a  certain  high 

Eersonage  in  France,  who  it  was  that  told 
im  not  to  despair  on  a  particular  evening  at 
Strasbourg.  A  hundred  pounds — better  if  a 
hundred  and  fifty — would  be  useful.  The 
medals  of  His  Holiness  have  done  well,  but  I 
only  distribute  them  in  the  lower  ranks. 
Some  titles  would  be  very  advisable  if  I  am  to 
deal  with  the  higher  class.  Herewith  you 
have  a  muster-roll  of  what  has  been  done  in 
two  counties  ;  and  I  say  it  without  fear,  not 
a  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  could  have 
accomplished  it  but  Miles  M'C.  Marmont 
could  plan,  but  not  execute  ;  Massena  execute, 
but  not  organize ;  Soult  could  do  none  but 
the  last.  It  is  no  vanity  makes  me  declare 
that  I  combine  all  the  three  qualities.  You 
see  me  now  '  organizing  ; '  in  a  few  days  you 
shall  judge  of  me  in  the  field  ;  and  later  on, 
if  my  convictions  do  not  deceive  me,  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  directing  the  great  operations 
of  an  army.  I  place  these  words  in  your 
hands  that  they  may  be  on  record.  If 
M'Caskey  falls,  it  is  a  great  destiny  cut  off; 
but  posterity  will  see  that  he  died  in  the  full 
conviction  of  his  genius.  I  have  drawn  on 
you  for  thirty-eight,  ten,  and  six;  and  to- 
morrow will  draw  again  for  seventy-four,  fif- 
teen. 


"  Your  note  has  just  come.  I  am  forced 
to  say  that  its  tone  is  not  that  to  which,  in 
the  sphere  I  have  moved,  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed. If  I  am  to  regard  you  as  my  superior 
officer,  duty  cries,  Submit.  If  you  be  simply 
a  civilian,  no  matter  how  exalted,  I  ask  ex- 
planation. The  dinner  at  the  Dawson  Arms 
was  necessary  :  the  champagne  was  not  exces- 
sive ;  none  of  the  company  were  really  drunk 
before  ten  o'clock  ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
furniture   was  a  '  plaisanterie'   of  a  young 

gentleman  from  Louth  who  was  going  into 
oly  orders,  and  might  most  probably  not 
have  another  such  spree  in  all  his  life  again. 
Are  you  satisfied  ?  If  not,  tell  me  what 
and  where  any  other  satisfaction  may  meet 
your  wishes.  You  say,  feet  us  meet.  I  reply. 
Yes,  in  any  way  you  desire.  You  have  not 
answered  my  demand — it  was  demand,  not 
request — to  be  Count  M'Caskey.  I  have 
,  written  to  Count  Cafiarelli  on  the  subject,  and 
have  thoughts  of  addressing  the  king.  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  decorations.  I  have  no  room 
for  them  on  the  breast  of  my  coat.  I  am 
forced  to  say  these  things  to  you,  for  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  you  really  know  or 
understand  the  man  you  correspond  with. 
After  all,  it  took  Radetsky  a  year,  and  Omar 
Pasha  seventeen  months,  to  arrive  at  that 
knowledge  which  my  impatience,  unjustly, 
perhaps,  complains  that  you  have  not  attained 
to.  Yet  I  feel  we  shall  like  each  other  ;  and 
were  it  not  like  precipitancy,  I'd  say.  Believe 
me,  dear  Maitland,  very  faithfully  your  friend, 
"Miles  M'Caskey." 

The  answer  to  this  was  very  brief,  and  ran 
thus : — 

"  Lyle  Abbey,  August. 
"  Sir, — You  will  come  to  Coleraine,  and 
await  my   orders   there — the  first  of  which 
will  be  to  take  no  liberties  of  any  kind  with 
your  obedient  servant, 

"  Norman  Maitland. 
"  Major  M'Caskey, 
"  The  Dawson  Arms,  Castle  Durrow. 

' '  P.  S. — Avoid  all  English  acquaintances 
on  your  road.  Give  yourself  out  to  be  a 
foreigner,  and  speak  as  little  as  possible." 


The  Zeitung  fur  J\orddeutschland  has  been 
■guilty  of  a  most  ungallant  act.  It  appears  that 
Mrs.  Mathilde  Raven  *'  started  a  story"  in  the 
feuilleton  of  the  said  paper,  entitled  "  A  Roll  of 
Gold."  With  reference  to  this,  the  following  ed- 
itorial manifesto  has  now  been  issued  :  "  Through 
a  mistake  in  the  forwarding  of  the  manuscript, 
about  two  chapters  have  dropped  out  after  the 
vthird  in  our  impressions.     The  authoress  believes 


that  the  artistic  structure  of  her  story  has  suf- 
fered considerably  by  this  ;  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  requesting  our  readers,  in  case 
they  should  have  noticed  this  slip,  to  put  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  our  shoulders. ' '  Anything  more 
complimentary  to  the  "Frau  Verfasserin,"  than 
that  the  public  should  not  have  noticed  the  gap 
of  two  full  chapters,  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
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From  The  North  British  Review. 
On  Recent  Geographical  Discovery  and  Re- 
search. 

A  CASUAL  observer,  scanning  the  map  of 
the  world,  would  probably  soon  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  every  portion  of  our  earth 
has  been  so  far  examined  and  mapped  out,  as 
to  leave  but  inconsiderable  gjleanings  for  the 
future  traveller.  And  if  by  the  terms  geo- 
graphical discovery  and  research,  nothing 
more  were  meant  than  what  is  too  often  taken 
for  granted, — the  making  known,  by  bound- 
ary and  extent,  certain  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  never  before  visited  by  Europeans, — 
there  would  be  some  ground  for  such  an  opin- 
ion. But  this  is  only  one,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  important  part  of  the  subject.  Much 
more  is  needed  before  facts  like  these  can 
challenge  a  human  interest.  Such  planlike 
representations,  such  purely  statistical  kind 
of  information,  existed  before  Carl  Ritter  res- 
cued geography  from  the  reproach  of  being  a 
mere,  dry  catalogue  of  names,  and  proved  it 
to  be  what  it  truly  is,  a  record  of  the  "  life 
of  the  globe."  Long  ere  Humboldt  threw 
the  spell  of  his  genius  over  the  intertropical 
regions  of  America,  the  names  of  the  coun- 
tries he  explored  were  conned  over  by  hapless 
schoolboys.  But  how  different  are  our  im- 
pressions of  those  regions  now,  compared  with 
what  they  would  have  been,  but  for  the  visit 
of  the  great  traveller  !  How  clearly  are  the 
"  aspects  of  nature"  now  placed  before  us, 
— the  outlines  of  the  mountains, — the  forma- 
tion of  the  rocks,  and  their  metalliferous 
treasures, — the  noble  rivers, — the  vast  llanos 
and  pampas, — the  magnificent  vegetation,  so 
dense  as  to  exclude  the  sun's  rays,  and  save 
the  dewdrop  from  sudden  exhalation, — the 
beauty  and  variety  of  animal  life, — the  races 
of  men,  and  their  means  of  subsistence, — 
nothing,  in  short,  is  overlooked  in  his  com- 
prehensive survey.  If  aspirants  for  fame  in 
this  field  would  deserve  success,  they  must 
learn  how  and  "  what  to  observe  "  in  the 
school  of  Humboldt  and  Ritter.  Let  the 
branches  of  knowledge  usually  comprised 
under  the  term  "  Physical  Geography,"  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  inquiry,  and  there  is 
no  appreciable  limit  to  the  field  that  is  wait- 
ing to  be  cultivated,  no  lack  of  profitable 
employment  for  travellers,  nor  of  valuable  re- 
sults to  science,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  dur- 
ing venerations  to  come.  For  want  of  this 
preliminary   information,  how  many  golden 


opportunities  have  been  lost ;  how  much  labor 
is  constantly  being  thrown  away  ;  and  how 
is  the  earnest  student  tantalized  by  vague, 
indefinite  description,  calculated  only  to  un- 
settle his  belief,  without  adding  to  his  posi- 
tive knowledge  !  True,  no  great  prizes  are 
left,  great  in  the  sense  of  extent ;  the  icy 
barriers  of  the  far  north  having  once  been 
opened,  and  the  secret  of  ages — a  possible 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans  —  revealed;  the  Arctic  region 
may  be  left  to  repose  in  its  mantle  of  snow. 
And  since  the  Nile,  the  source  of  which 
has  been  hidden  from  the  scrutiny  of  travel- 
lers ever  since  the  dawn  of  history,  has  been 
traced  at  least  to  its  great  reservoir,  the 
world  must  rest  satisfied  till  the  gallant  dis- 
coverer is  enabled  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
his  conquests  in  order  to  complete  what  he 
has  so  nobly  begun,  by  thoroughly  investigat- 
ing a  region  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  with  which  his  name  will  forever  be 
identified.  Whether  viewed  in  the  light  of 
practical  utility,  like  the  recent  explorations 
in  Australia,  which  yield  an  immediate  re- 
turn in  extended  pastures  for  our-'colonial 
farmers,  and  new  prospects  for  future  emi- 
grants ;  or  in  the  more  recondite  departments 
of  the  science,  as  in  ethnological  or  archaeo- 
logical research,  vast  lacuncB  remain  to  be 
filled  up  before  our  kuowledge  of  the  globe  is 
completed.  How  much  remains  to  be  done, 
or  rather,  how  little  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished, in  the  elucidation  of  the  higher 
branches  of  physical  geography  throughout  a 
vast  portion  of  South  America,  in  Central 
Asia,  or  even  in  Syria  !  The  "  Land  of  the 
Bible,"  so  accessible  to  European  enterprise, 
and  yet  so  much  neglected,  is  a  reproach  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  A  small  part  only  of 
the  time  and  means  at  the  disposal  of  our 
migratory  classes  would,  if  properly  directed, 
suffice  to  throw  light  on  many  questions  of 
highest  import,  now  involved  in  obscurity. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  portion  of  the  energy, 
courage,  and  skill,'which  it  has  been  fashion- 
able of  late  to  expend  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection— the  ascent  of  mountains  in  Europe 
— may  henceforth  be  directed  to  the  explora- 
tion of  horizontal  areas  elsewhere.  Mean- 
time, it  will  be  found,  from  the  following 
sketch,  that  the  researches  of  the  few  past 
years  are  entitled  to  an  honorable  place  in  the 
history  of  geographical  discovery,  and  that 
they  will  not  yield  to  those  of  any  similar 
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period  in  the  richness  and  importance  of 
their  results. 

Africa  claims  our  first  notice.  Attempts  at 
the  exploration  of  this  vast  continent  may  be 
arranged  in  three  periods.  First,  From  the 
times  of  antiquity  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century — a  period  of  exaggerations  and  fables, 
the  few  useful  notions  then  current  bein<»'  de- 
rived  from  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy. 
For  the  Portuguese  missionaries  speak  only 
of  miracles — of  mountains  of  silver,  lakes  of 
bitumen,  and  strange  monsters  in  the  rivers, 
half  women,  half  fishes.  This  fabulous  and 
barren  epoch  is  expressed  in  the  map  of  D'An- 
ville  by  blank  spaces,  mountains  without  lim- 
its, watercourses  uncertain  where  to  flow, 
legends,  and  endless  marks  of  interrosiation. 
Second,  At  the  end  of  last  century,  Bruce  de- 
voted liimself  to  the  discovery  of  the  source 
of  the  Nile  ;  but,  concluding  that  the  Blue 
River  is  the  itoain  stream,  he  traced  it  to  Lake 
Dembea,  and  believed  erroneously  that  he 
had  reached  the  fountain  of  the  mysterious 
river.  Houghton  preceded  Mungo  Park  in 
the  regions  of  the  Upper  Gambia  and  the 
Niger  ;  and  Hornemann  penetrated  the  pro- 
found abysses  of  Soudan,  only  to  meet  his 
death.  But  a  new  era  had  opened  for  Afri- 
can discovery ;  a  fertile  era,  in  which  Den- 
ham,  Clapper  ton,  and  Lander,  made  known 
the  existence  of  Lake  Tchad  and  the  delta  of 
the  Niger,  regions  since  then  fully  explored 
by  Barth,  Buikie,  and  others.  But  we  must 
pass  over  the  long  array  of  their  successors,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  third  or  present  period, 
in  which  travellers,  furnished  with  scientific 
instruments,  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  courses  of  the  Zambese  and  the  Shire,  and 
with  snow-clad  mountains  near  the  Equator, 
From  them  we  learn  that  the  Sahara  is  not  a 
uniform  desert  of  sand,  but  a  plateau  inter- 
spersed with  hills  and  valleys  ;  that  the  cen- 
tral region  of  Soudan  is  in  part  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  sea  ;  and  that,  south  of  the  Equator, 
there  extend  a  series  of  magnificent  lakes,  of 
which  Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  N'yassa,  Shirwa, 
and  N'gami  are  the  principal. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  done  in  the 
direction  of  the  White  Nile  till  1827,  when 
M.  Linant  ascended  it  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  two  hundred  miles.  From  his  re- 
port of  the  resources  of  the  countries  on  its 
banks  in  ivory  and  gums,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
Mehemet  Ali,  was  induced  in  1840  to  send 
out    an   expedition   in  which  Arnaud  and 


Wernc  were  engaged.  They  explored  the 
river  to  Gondokoro,  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  Khartum,  the  then  advanced 
post  of  civilization.  They  found  that,  about 
fifty  miles  beyond  Gondokoro,  navigation  is 
no  longer  possible  on  account  of  rocks  and 
rapids.  From  this  time  forward  traders  in 
ivory  and  slaves  established  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  White  Nile,  who  from  time  to 
time  sent  home  reports  entirely  devoid  of 
geographical  accuracy,  and  in  many  cases  dis- 
torted, from  interested  motives.  The  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  supplies  and  porters  from 
Gondokoro,  added  to  the  impossibility  of  nav- 
igating the  river  to  the  southward,  was  so 
great  that  the  idea  of  reaching  the  source  of 
the  Nile  in  this  direction  seemed  hopeless, 
and  the  mystery  of  ages  remained  as  dark  as 
ever. 

Just  at  this  time,  however,  the  geograph- 
ical world  was  at  once  startled  and  interested 
by  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  high,  snow- 
covered  mountains  within  a  few  decrees  of 
the  Equator,  in  South-Eastern  Africa  ;  and 
the  existence,  in  the  same  quarter,  of  an 
immense  sheet  of  water — a  vast  inland  sea — 
the  preposterous  size  and  most  improbable 
form  of  which  were  delineated  on  a  map, 
drawn  up  from  native  accounts  by  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Mombaz,  on  the  coast  of  Zangue- 
bar.  These  gentlemen,  the  Rev.  MM.Krapf, 
Rebmann,  and  Erhardt,  were  alternately  as- 
sailed as  impostors  or  commiserated  as  dupes, 
and  few  had  any  faith  in  their  astounding 
communications.  These,  however,  served  to 
invest  the  regions  of  South-Eastern  Africa 
with  a  fresh  interest.  The  questions  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  whence,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  the  Nile  has  its  rise,  and  the 
lake  near  its  supposed  source,  which  has 
shifted  its  position  and  altered  its  dimensions 
by  many  degrees  in  numerous  maps  since  his 
time,  were  revived.  Earnest  and  animated 
discussions  followed,  in  which  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London  took  an 
active  part.  These  ended  in  the  organization 
of  an  expedition  under  Burton  and  Speke, 
who  left  the  island  of  Zanzibar  in  June,  1857. 
During  the  first  month  they  traversed  the 
maritime  zone  of  Eastern  Africa,  a  flat  or 
slightly  undulating  region,  the  home  of  myri- 
ads of  reptiles  and  insects,  and  the  domain 
of  endemic  fever.  A  place  called  Zungomero 
marks  the  extremity  of  the  flat  country,  after 
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which  it  rises  rapidly  and  is  diversified  by 
defiles  and  ravines.  A  bold  escarpment, 
which  appears  from  the  coast  like  a  meridi- 
onal range  of  mountains,  marks  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  great  interior  table-land  ;  a  region 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  having  a  tem- 
perate, healthy  climate,  and  which  may  yet 
become  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  Africa. 
It  is  occupied  by  the  Usagara,  a  negro  race, 
who  construct  huts  of  osier  wands,  rear  cattle, 
and  cultivate  the  soil,  when  unmolested  by 
the  slave-hunters  of  the  coast.  The  first  hill 
they  crossed,  near  the  middle  of  the  terri- 
tory, was  found  to  be  2,286  feet,  but  Rubeho 
Mountain  at  its  western  extremity  is  5,697 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  descending  the  pass, 
a  series  of  undulating  plains  opened  up, 
stretching  to  the  distant  horizon  :  in  one  part 
the  soil  was  burned  up  by  the  sun  ;  in  others 
covered  by  dense,  almost  impenetrable  vegeta- 
tion. On  the  whole,  there  was  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  virgin  forest  than  of  culture,  more 
desert  than  forest,  and  fewer  men  than  wild 
animals.  The  mean  height  of  these  plains 
is  from  3,000  to  4,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
Following  a  W.N.W.  course,  the  travellers 
crossed  the  countries  of  Ugogo  and  M'Gunda, 
both  in  great  part  desert,  and  entered  the 
fertile  region  of  Unyamwezi,  where  the  hills 
are  covered  with  tall  slender  trees,  the  white 
antelope  and  zebra  roam  in  the  forest  glades, 
and  domestic  cattle  pasture  in  the  rich  plains. 
The  name  of  this  country  was  known  to  the 
Portuguese  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  be- 
longing to  a  great  negro  nation  of  the  inte- 
rior who  trafficked  with  Europeans  of  the 
coast.  The  native  name  means  literally 
**  Country  of  the  Moon,"  or  moon-land,  and 
it  is  conjectured  that  this  may  have  some 
relation  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  of 
Ptolemy.*  It  is  described  as  the  garden  of 
Eastern  Africa,  and  here  all  the  quadrupeds 
peculiar  to  Africa  are  met  with,  including 
the  zebra  and  the  giraffe.  The  natives  appear 
to  be  superior  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  population  is  more  dense,  and 
industry  better  developed.  The  collection  of 
huts  called  the  capital  is  said  to  be  the  chief 
seat  of  commerce  in  South-Eastern  Africa. 
This  place  named  Kaze,  was  found  to  be  in 
lat,  5  degs.  S.,  long.  33  degs.  E.,  and  about 

*  The  narao  is  disputed  by  Mr.  Cooley,  who  fur- 
ther maintains  that  the  term  "  Mountains  of  the 
Moon "  attributed  to  Ptolemy,  is  an  Arabic  inter- 
polation. 


four  hundred  miles  direct  from  the  coast  of 
Zanguebar. 

To  the  west  of  Kaze  the  country  sinks 
towards  the  great  depression  of  the  interior. 
The  soil  is  well  watered,  and  cultivation  con- 
tinuous. Here  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  all  the 
products  of  India,  come  to  perfection.  After 
a  march  of  about  two  hundred  miles  across 
a  territory  where  the  rivers  all  flow  to  the 
westward,  the  travellers  reached  a  series  of 
heights,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  caravan 
rested.  From  this  point  a  brilliant  line  wa? 
visible  across  the  foliage.  "  What  is  that 
light?"  inquired  Captain  Burton.  "I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  wateVy^  replied  the  guide.  It 
was  indeed  the  great  lake.  They  advanced  a 
few  paces  when  a  view  was  opened  up  which 
filled  them  with  astonishment  and  delight. 
Fatigue  was  forgotten, — the  end  seemed  to  be 
attained.  The  13th  February,  1858,  forms  an 
era  in  x\frican  discovery.  At  last  the  lake, 
about  which  Europeans  had  been  tantalized 
by  vague  and  contradictory  reports  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  lies  before  them.  The 
negroes  called  it  Tanganyika,  but  the  Arabs 
Ujiji,  from  the  chief  place  on  its  banks.  Pro- 
curing a  frail  fishinnr-bark  the  travellers  man- 
aged  to  examine  its  northern  half,  but  with- 
out attaining  its  extreme  point.  They  were 
assured  that  a  great  river  flows  into  its  north- 
ern extremity,  and  that  it  is  surrounded  there 
by  lofty  mountains.  Lake  Tanganyika  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  3  degs.  and  8  degs. 
south,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Zanguebar — nearly 
one-third  of  the  width  of  the  continent  in  this 
latitude,  and  so  about  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  western  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  or  Zaire.  It  is  about 
three  hundred  miles  long,  thirty  to  forty 
broad,  and  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Its  shores  are  elevated,  its  water 
sweet,  and  it  abounds  in  fish.  It  appears  to  be 
the  reservoir  of  all  the  surrounding  streams. 
On  its  western  shores  are  the  miserable  tribe 
of  the  Ubembe,  who  instead  of  cultivatinor  the 
soil,  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  live  on  ver- 
min, and  devour  human  flesh. 

After  a  residence  of  eleven  weeks  spent  in 
laborious  researches,  and  in  difficulties  with 
the  chiefs,  who  evinced  an  insatiable  rapacity, 
the  expedition  retraced  its  steps  to  Kaze. 
Speke  had  suflTered  much  from  fever  during, 
the  first  part  of  the  journey  ;  now  it  was  Bur- 
ton's turn.     Meantime,  the  reports   of  the 
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Arab  merchants  regarding  another  great  lake 
farther  to  the  north  excited  their  attention. 
It  was  decided  that  Burton  should  remain  at 
Kaze,  and  that  his  companion  should  proceed 
alone  to  verify  these  statements.  Accordingly, 
Speke,  accompanied  by  part  of  the  escort,  set 
out  on  the  9th  July,  and  after  a  march  of 
twenty-five  days,  over  a  country  which  pre- 
sented no  serious  difficulty,  he  arrived  at  the 
shores  of  a  vast  lake,  called  by  the  natives 
simply  Nyanza  (the  water) ,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed the  name  Victoria,  in  honor  of  the  queen.* 
He  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  southern  point, 
which  he  found  to  be  in  lat.  2  degs.  44  min. 
S.,  long.  33  degs.  E.,  and  3,553  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  thus  6  degs.  7  min . , 
or  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  nearly  due 
south  of  the  highest  point  on  the  Nile  reached 
by  Miani.  The  natives  could  tell  nothing 
about  the  extension  of  the  lake  towards  the 
north  ;  no  one  had  seen  it,  but  some  affirmed 
that  it  reached  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Arab 
merchants  asserted  that  the  Nyanza  was  the 
source  of  some  great  river,  they  knew  not 
what  ;  but  Speke,  with  the  instinct  of  a  true 
discoverer,  made  up  his  mind  that  it  must  be 
the  White  Nile.  He  ardently  desired  to  pro- 
ceed northwards,  but  duty  required  him  tore- 
join  his  chief.  On  the  25th  August  he  was 
on  his  way  back  to  Kaze,  and  finding  Burton 
in  a  condition  to  be  removed,  they  resumed 
their  homeward  route. 

Speke  describes  the  countries  he  traversed 
in  the  most  favorable  terms  ;  cultivation  ap- 
peared more  general  than  in  other  countries 
he  had  seen,  and  during  the  six  months  of  his 
journey  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
natives.  At  that  season ,  corresponding  to  our 
winter,  the  climate  was  healthy  and  the  tem- 
perature mild,  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day 
never  exceeding  85  degs.  Fahr.  No  new  ob- 
servations were  made  during  the  five  months 
occupied  in  the  return  from  Kaze  to  the 
coast ;  the  travellers,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  febrile  attacks,  longed  for  repose.  On 
reaching  London,  Captain  Speke  had  the 
founder's  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  awarded  to  him  for  his  important 
discovery.  Thus  the  great  inland  sea  of  the 
missionaries,  reduced  to  more  moderate  di- 
mensions, was  found  to  have  an  actual  exist- 

*  This  distinction  appears  to  have  been  rendered 
necessary  from  the  similarity  of  tho  names  Nyanza 
and  Nyassa,  which  also  means  water,  a  similarity 
which  must  have  led  to  the  confounding  of  the  two 
lakes  into  one. 
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ence,  and  their  credit  was  in  so  far  estab- 
lished. But  the  Snowy  Mountains  remained 
doubtful  till  June,  1861,  when  the  Baron  C. 
von  Decken,  accompanied  by  the  English  geol- 
ogist, Mr.  Thornton,  ascended  Kilima-Njaro 
to  the  height  of  13,000  feet,  where  they  saw 
avalanches  descending  from  its  slopes.  Its 
elevation  they  state  to  be  upwards  of  20,000 
feet,  the  upper  portions  being  covered  with 
perennial  snow,  although  it  is  not  more  than  3 
degs.  south  of  the  Equator.  Kilima-Njaro  is 
described,  from  the  presence  of  lava,  as  being 
of  volcanic  origin.  To  the  south  of  it  a  lake 
called  Yibe  is  said  to  be  thirty  miles  long, 
two  to  three  miles  broad,  and  nineteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea.  And  towards  the 
north-north-west  there  is  an  alpine  region 
with  peaks  rising  to  a  great  elevation. 

Eager  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  achieve- 
ments of  1857-8,  Speke  was  overjoyed  to  find 
in  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  completion  of  his  discoveries,  and  thus, 
encouraged  by  British  geographers,  aided  by  a 
Government  subsidy,  and  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Captain  Grant,  a  former  companion  in 
arms  in  India,  he  left  Zanzibar  on  the  Ist 
October,  1860,  by  the  same  route  he  had  trav- 
ersed in  1857  with  Captain  Burton.  The 
travellers  were  preceded  by  a  caravan  of  na- 
tives sent  on  to  form  a  depot  of  goods  at  Kaze. 
They  were  escorted  by  sixty  armed  men  from 
Zanzibar,  engaged  to  carry  their  personal 
baggage  for  the  entire  journey,  and  a  host  of 
porters  carrying  beads,  calico,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  exchange.  A  detachment  of  Hotten- 
tot soldiers  from  the  Cape  Colony  proved  a 
great  encumbrance,  *and  were  sent  back. 
Mules  and  donkeys  were  tried  and  failed,  and 
the  journey  was,  of  necessity,  performed  on 
foot.  It  began  under  the  greatest  discour- 
agements :  the  country  was  parched  with 
drought,  the  tribes  were  at  war  with  each 
other,  famine  threatened,  porters  and  guides 
absconded,  and  it  was  after  great  delays  and 
privations  thf\t  they  reached  Kaze.  Here 
their  progress  was  arrested  for  want  of  inter- 
preters and  carriers  ;  and  hence  they  sent  de- 
spatches to  England  dated  30th  September. 
1861,  a  year  after  they  had  entered  the  coun- 
try. In  October  the  expedition  was  again  on 
the  march,  with  a  new  staff  of  assistants  and 
better  prospects  of  success.  From  this  time, 
however,  nothing  was  heard  of  them  in  Eng- 
land for  more  than  a  year,  and  the  gloomiest 
forebodings  were  indulged  in  as  to  their  fate. 
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Despatches  sent  by  way  of  Zanzibar  never 
reached  home,  and  the  first  tidings  of  their 
safety  was  Captain  Speke's  telegram  from 
Gondokoro,  15th  February,  1863.  But  this  is 
anticipating.  From  Kaze  the  new  route  lay 
north-north-west  through  the  kingdom  of 
Uzinza,  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country, 
and  on  the  1st  January,  1862,  we  find  them 
leaving  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Karagwe, 
a  small  territory  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Nyanza,  forming  part  of  an  extremely  interest- 
ing region,  which  occupies  the  eastern  slopes 
of  a  mountainous  country,  stretching  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  west,  and  about  five 
thousand  lee'c  above  the  sea.  Some  of  its 
peaks  are  ten  thousand  feet  high,  part  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  according  to  Burton 
and  Spekc.  Two  main  rivers  water  the  ter- 
ritory ;  one,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Ny- 
anza, on  the  west ;  the  other  flows  north-west 
to  the  little  Liita  N'Zige  Lake.  Its  climate 
is  described  as  being  equal  to  that  of  England 
in  summer.  It  is  well  watered  by  running 
streams,  tall  grass  covers  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  peas,  beans,  the  sugar-cane,  banana, 
and  tob^co  are  abundant,  and  the  valleys  are 
pastured  by  fat  cattle.  The  negroes  of  Kar- 
agwd  are  of  a  superior  order,  and  very  friendly 
to  strangers.  Captain  Speke  made  a  favor- 
able impression  on  the  king,  who  received 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  supplied  his 
wants,  and  gave  him  recommendations  to 
the  king  of  the  adjoining  country.  Leaving 
Karagwe,  our  travellers  crossed  the  river 
Kitangule,  and  entered  Uganda,  "  the  para- 
dise of  Equatorial  xifrica,"  a  well-watered  re- 
gion, where  vegetation  flourishes  in  the  ut- 
most luxuriance.  The  banana,  coffee,  and 
the  date-palm  abound,  and  the  climate  is  mild 
and  genial  as  the  summer  climate  of  the  south 
of  Englmd.  Hundreds  of  white,  hornless 
cattle  were  seen  browsing  in  the  richest  pas- 
ture lands.  Speke  describes  the  people  of 
Uganda  as  the  "  French  "  of  these  regions, 
on  account  of  their  vivacity  and  good  taste  in 
dress  and  dwellings.  The  sultan,  who  has 
absolute  authority,  was  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Nile  by  white  men,  and  had 
received  their  merchandise  in  exchange.  He 
was  desirous  of  establishing  a  trade  route 
from  his  country  to  Gondokoro,  but  the 
tribes  on  the  north  barred  the  passage.  This 
king  showed  the  greatest  friendship  to  Cap- 
tain Speke,  who  was  detained  five  months  in 
the  country,  treated  with  unbounded  hospi- 
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tality,  yet  almost  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  so 
jealously  were  his  movements  watched  until 
he  was  allowed  reluctantly  to  pass  on  to  the 
neighboring  territory.  North-west  of  Uganda, 
the  country  of  Unyoro  stretches  to  the  little 
Liita  N'Zige  Lake.  This  border-land ,  which 
is  described  as  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kit- 
tara,  is  in  part  covered  with  dark  forests  and 
tall  rank  grass,  which  harbors  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros.  It  is  chiefly  peopled  by 
inferior  tribes  of  scantily  attired  negroes  be- 
longing to  the  peculiar  Wahuma  race,  who 
subsist  chiefly  on  grain  and  the  sweet  potato. 
The  king,  named  Kamrasi,  is  described  as 
morose  and  cruel :  his  chief  occupations  are, 
fattening  his  wives  and  children  till  they  are 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  exercising  hip  au- 
thority like  a  despot.  Among  these  barbar 
ous  tribes,  Speke,  for  the  first  time,  met  with 
savages  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Up  to  Unyoro 
the  language  of  Southern  Africa  sufficed  the 
travellers,  but  beyond  this  it  ceased  at  once, 
and  the  dialects  of  the  north  came  into  use. 
It  required  an  entire  year  to  pass  through  these 
three  kingdoms,  in  which,  till  now,  no  white 
man  had  ever  been  seen  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  desire  to  detain  our  travellers,  that,  in  all 
probability  they  would  not  have  effected  their 
escape  but  for  the  numerous  presents  they 
were  enabled  to  bestow,  and  the  still  more 
ample  promises  they  made  to  open  up  com- 
mercial relations  between  their  sable  majes- 
ties and  the  Queen  of  England.  Uganda  is 
traversed  on  the  east  by  the  Mworango  and 
Luyere  or  Luajerri  Rivers,  which  flow  north 
from  Murchison  Firth  on  the  north-west 
shores  of  the  Nyanza.  East  of  this,  about 
the  middle  of  the  lake  on  the  north  shore,  the 
main  branch  of  the  White  Nile  leaves  "  Na- 
poleon Channel,"  with  a  breadth  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  by  the  "  Ripon  Falls," 
over  igneous  rocks  twelve  feet  high.  Speke 
satisfied  himself  that  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Nyanza  nearly  coincides,  in  direction,  with 
the  line  of  the  Equator,  but  is  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  it.  He  supposes  that 
formerly  it  covered  a  larger  area.  At  pres- 
ent, its  extent  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length  and  breadth  ;  it  is 
an  immense  reservoir  of  fresh  sweet  water  of 
no  great  depth.  The  surface  was  found  to  be 
3,553  feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  are 
fleets  of  canoes  on  the  lake,  and  yet  there  iq 
no  communication  between  the  tribes  on  its 
opposite  shores,  who  are  quite  unknown  to 
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each  other.  At  its  north-east  extremity, 
Lake  Baringa,  described  by  the  natives  as  a 
lono",  narrow  basin,  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Nyanza,  but  in  what  manner  re- 
mains to  be  discovered. 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  Baringa 
gives  rise  to  the  Asua,  a  large  stream  which 
falls  into  the  White  Nile  on  the  east,  about 
eighty  miles  above  Gondokoro.  The  country 
on  the  immediate  north  of  the  Nyanza,  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Baringa  Lake,  is  occupied 
by  the  Usoga,  Uvuma,  Ukori  and  Araara  ne- 
groes, of  whom  little  is  known  except  the 
names.  Having  continued  his  route  to  Mur- 
chison  Firth,  Speke  struck  off  northward, 
eome  fifty  miles,  to  a  place  called  Kari,  and 
crossing  the  Luyere  River,  he  followed  the 
main  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  came  upon  the 
Nyanza  at  the  Ripon  Falls,  already  noticed. 
This  detour  was  rendered  necessary  from  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Retracing 
his  steps  northward  to  Kari,  he  rejoined  the 
expedition ,  and  followed  the  downvpard  course 
of  the  main  stream  to  the  Karuma  Falls  in 
Chopi,  about  lat.  2  degs.  20  mins.  north, 
where  the  river  makes  a  great  bend  towards 
the  west  to  join  the  little  Liita  N'Zige  Lake 
at  its  northern  extremity.  The  southern  end 
of  this  lake  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  Equa- 
tor ;  it  is  described  as  a  narrow  reservoir 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
with  a  large  island  containing  deposits  of 
salt,  towards  the  north.  It  is  said  to  be 
about  2,200  feet  above  the  sea ;  showing  a 
fall  of  surface  level  to  the  amount  of  1,353 
feet  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  which  intervene  between  it  and  the 
Nyanza.  The  Nile  is  believed  to  flow  from 
the  north-western  point  of  this  lake,  and  to 
turn  again  to  the  eastward  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  Asua,  before  noticed.  Unfortunately, 
Speke  found  it  impossible  to  follow  the  course 
of 'the  main  stream,  as  he  ardently  desired, 
on  account  of  a  war  which  was  raging  at  the 
time.  From  the  Karuma  Falls  the  travellers 
saw  the  Nile  rushing  boisterously  towards 
the  west,  and  it  must  have  been  with  heavy 
hearts  that  they  turned  away  when  within 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  its  entrance  into  the 
lake.  They  passed  through  the  Ukidi  coun- 
try, following  the  chord  of  an  arc  to  the 
north-north-west,  and  met  the  river  again  in 
the  Madi  country,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Asua,  in  lat.  3  degs.  35  mins.  north.  Be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  the  arc  described 
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by  the  main  stream,  there  is  a  difference  of 
level  of  one  thousand  feet,  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  probably,  by  a  series  of  rapids 
and  cataracts.  From  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  the  river  "  long  flats  and  long  rapids, "f? 
there  was  no  question  about  its  being  the 
same  White  Nile  they  parted  with  at  the 
Karuma  Falls.  The  Asua  is  an  important 
feeder  of  the  Nile  during  the  rainy  season,^! 
but  it  is  fordable  at  other  times. 

At  De  Bono's  station,  about  lat.  3  dejra. 
north,  the  party  found  a  great  many  Turks, 
— ivory  traders, — the  only  occupants  of  the 
place, — who  received  them  with  kindness. 
In  a  few  days  the  travellers  and  traders  set 
out  together  for  Gondokoro,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  15th  February.  This  place  was 
found,  from  astronomical  observation,  to  be 
in  lat.  4  degs.  54  mins.  5  sees.  N.,  long.  31 
degs.  46  mins.  9  sees.  E.  This  is  in  itself  a 
most  important  determination,  since  on  it  de- 
pends the  value  of  the  itineraries  of  travellers 
reckoning  from  it  as  a  starting-point.  To 
their  inexpressible  delight  the  first  English- 
man they  met  with  was  their  friend  Mr.  S. 
W.  Baker,  well  known  for  his  bold  adven- 
tures in  those  regions,  who  came  up  the  Nile 
to  help  them  in  case  of  need.  On  learning 
that  one  of  the  branches  of  the  White  River 
was  still  unexplored,  Mr.  Baker,  with  char- 
acteristic decision,  at  once  resolved  to  set  out 
for  the  examination  of  the  famous  Lake  Liita 
N'Zige,  which  Speke  and  Grant,  as  before 
noticed,  were  not  able  to  visit.  We  have 
since  learned  that  after  organizing  a  party 
and  paying  them  in  advance,  the  "Khartum 
scoundrels  "  had,  as  usual,  mutinied  and  de- 
serted him  ;  this  was  in  March.  More  cheer- 
ing news  followed,  and  on  the  12th  April  he 
had  reached  a  point  one  hundred  and  one 
miles  south-east  of  Gondokoro,  on  his  way  to 
the  upper  streams  of  the  Sobat,  under  pro- 
tection of  a  trading  party.  Another  well- 
omened  incident  at  Gondokoro  was  the  arrival 
of  three  ladies,*  who  also  were  emulous  to 
succor  them.  With  the  most  praiseworthy 
devotion,  these  ladies  continued  their  voyage 
of  geographical  discovery.  Accompanied  by 
M.  de  Heuglin,  Dr.  Steudner,  and  a  well- 
organized  staff,  they  intended  to  steer  west- 

*  These  ladies,  Madame  Tinne,  her  daughter,  and 
her  sister,  Madame  Van  Capellen,  daughters  of  the 
famous  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Capellen,  the  coadjutor  of 
Lord  Exmouth  at  Algiers,  have,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  small  steamer  on  the  Nile,  been  enabled  to  navigato 
its  waters  with  a  rapidity  and  ease  before  unknown. 
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'ward  by  Lake  No,  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
(river  of  the  Gazelles)  the  first,  and  only 
great  affluent  of  the  Nile  which  joins  it  on 
the  west  or  left  bank.  It  meets  the  main 
stream  in  the  parallel  of  9  degs.  north.  At 
first  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  marshy 
lake,  round  the  entrance  of  which  the  Nile 
winds  with  considerable  velocity.  Between 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Khartum  the  scenery 
of  the  river  changes  from  the  monotonous 
marshy  flats  infested  with  reptiles  and  mala- 
ria, M'hich  were  its  characteristic  features 
above  this  point,  to  that  of  a  tropical  river 
of  the  New  World,  the  richest  foliage  and 
flowers  festooning  its  banks.  The  second 
tributary  is  the  Giraffe,  joining  the  Nile  on 
the  right.  It  falls  with  a  swirl  into  the 
main  stream,  the  volume  of  water  being  equal 
to  about  one-third  of  the  Nile.  Its  source  is 
quite  unknown.  The  third  tributary,  also 
on  the  right,  is  the  South  Sobat,  a  full  navi- 
gable stream,  broader  than  -the  Giraffe,  but 
not  so  rapid.  The  North  Sobat  was,  unfor- 
tunately, passed  by  unobserved.  The  fourth 
tributary  is  the  Blue  River,  which  joins  the 
White  Nile  at  Khartiim  in  lat.  15  degs.  30 
mins.  N. 

Speke  describes  the  Blue  Nile  as  a  moun- 
tain-stream, emanating  in  the  country  be- 
yond the  rainy  zone,  but  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  tropical  rains  and  droughts  ;  at  one 
time  full,  at  another  empty,  or  so  shallow  as 
to  be  fordable.  He  says,  '•  the  suspicion  that 
it  was  the  Nile  must  of  itself  appear  absurd  ; 
for  its  waters,  during  the  dry  seasons,  would 
be  absorbed  long  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
But  apart  from  this  feature  of  the  volume  of 
the  Blue  River,  the  Nile  runs  like  a  sluice  in 
its  wonted  course,  whilst  the  Blue  River  de- 
scribes a  graceful  sweep."  The  fifth  and  last 
tributary  of  the  Nile  is  the  Atbara,  which  is 
in  all  respects  like  the  Blue  River,  only 
smaller.  Beyond  this  the  mighty  fertilizer 
flows  on  in  solitary  grandeur  through  the 
deserts  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  without  a  single 
tributary  stream,  between  the  parallels  of  17 
degs.  and  32  degs. ,  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
miles,  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  it  enters 
by  the  Damietta  and  Rosetta  mouths,  the 
only  two  remaining  of  the  seven  branches  by 
which  in  ancient  times  it  escaped  from  the 
Delta,  the  others  having  been  filled  up  with 
the  sands  of  ages.  The  arrival  of  the  travel- 
lers inspired  new  life  into  the  European  colony 
at  Khartum.     The  interesting  accounts  they 


gave  of  the  negro  nations  they  had  visited, 
till  then  unknown,  and  the  advantages  the 
new  countries  offered  for  European  com- 
merce, filled  every  head  with  projects  of  pa- 
cific invasion. 

Captains  Speke  and  Grant  arrived  at  South- 
ampton on  the  17th  June,  having  been  absent 
from  England  about  three  years.  A  special 
meeting  in  honor  of  their  return  was  held  on 
the  22d  June,  when  the  reception  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  was  the  largest 
and  most  influential  ever  held.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  President  presented  to  Captain 
Speke  the  gold  medal  sent  him  by  the  King 
of  Italy.  Since  then  a  similar  medal  has  ar- 
rived for  his  companion,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Al  Capilano  Grant,  divise  col  Capitano 
Speke  gloria  e  pericoli.^^  As  the  earliest  rec- 
ognition by  a  foreign  power  of  the  merits  of 
our  great  discoverers,  this  is  highly  creditable 
t'j  his  Italian  Majesty,  and  to  the  distinguished 
geographer,  Signor  Negri  Cristoforo,  the  bear- 
er of  the  gifts.  The  travellers  brought  home 
drawings  of  costume  and  scenery,  mostly  by 
Captain  Grant,  with  specimens  of  botanical 
and  geological  products,  which  will  give  great 
interest  to  the  forthcoming  volume  of  travels, 
now  anxiously  looked  for.  With  a  disin- 
terested love  of  truth,  worthy  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive imitation.  Captain  Speke  placed  his 
tables  of  astronomical  positions,  the  result  of 
many  days  and  nights  of  labor,  unreservedly 
in  the  hands  of  the  astronomer-royal  for 
verification.  These  will  give  to  any  maps 
which  may  accompany  the  travels  a  value 
which  will  be  all  the  more  highly  appreciated 
by  the  student  of  geography  on  account  of 
their  rarity.  One  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
sults of  the  journey,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  novel,  is  given  in  the  table  of  temper- 
atures from  observations  made  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  Lake  Nyanza.  These  re- 
veal a  condition  of  climate  very  different  i'rom 
what  is  usually  understood  in  Europe  regard- 
ing those  regions.  There  is  something  start- 
ling in  the  fact,  deduced  from  the  most  care- 
ful observation,  that  in  Karagwd,lat.  1  deg.  40 
mins.  S.,  the  temperature  during  five  months 
was,  on  one  occasion  only,  so  high  as  85  degs. 
Fahr.  ;  that  at  9  a.m.  it  ranged  from  60  degs. 
to  71  degs.,  and  that  the  nights  were  in- 
variably cool.  At  Uganda,  seventeen  hun- 
dred feet  loweib-  than  Karagwe ,  the  temper- 
ature is  only  a  little  higher,  but  Unyoro  is 
decidedly  hotter,  the  maximum  there  being 
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86  degs.  and  the  minimum  61  degs.  to  72 
degs.  The  estimated  mean  temperature  for 
the  whole  year  is  68  degs.  ;  maximum,  82 
degs.  ;  minimum,  51  degs. ;  and  the  extreme 
range  49  degs.  The  very  mild  nature  of  the 
climate  will  be  better  understood  by  a  com- 
parison with  other  well-known  places  whose 
range  of  temperature  nearly  corresponds. 
Thus  the  yearly  mean  temperature  of  Funchal 
in  Madeira,  Bermuda,  Gibraltar,  and  Cape 
Town,  is  between  67  degs.  and  68  degs. 
The  maximum,  82  degs. ,  corresponds  with  the 
summer  temperature  of  New  Orleans  and 
Canton,  and  the  minimum,  51  degs. ,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
London  and  Vienna. 

This  state  of  the  climate,  so  favorable  to 
European  colonization,  is  owing  to  the  great 
elevation  of  the  table-land  :  Karagwe  being 
5,100,  Uganda,  3,400,  and  Unyoro,  3,200  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Then,  again,  the  average 
annual  rain-fall  is  forty-nine  inches  only,  a 
surprisingly  small  amount  of  atmospheric  de- 
position, far  below  that  of  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
from  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  country.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  easterly,  varying  from  N.E.  between  No- 
vember and  March,  andE.  by  S.  and  S.E.  from 
March  to  November,  except  in  the  seasons  of 
heaviest  rain-fail,  when  they  are  variable, 
^he  easterly  wind  causes  the  rain-clouds  to 
deposit  their  moisture  on  the  edge  of  the  high 
eastern  table-land  before  reaching  these  coun- 
tries ;  the  vast  Sahara  Desert  on  the  north 
furnishes  not  one  drop  of  moisture,  and  the 
high  land  of  Lower  Guinea  intercepts  the 
rain-clouds  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west. 
The  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  not  clearly 
marked  ;  they  are  most  decided  during  the 
rains  of  April  and  November. 

Speke  notes  twenty-one  days  of  rain  or 
slight  showers  during  March,  but  of  these  in 
eleven  cases  only  was  the  amount  of  rain  suf- 
ficient to  be  measured.  About  once  a  month 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  occurs,  amounting  to  one 
or  two  inches,  and  about  one-third  of  the  an- 
nual amount  falls  during  sudden  showers  and 
thunder-storms. 

Besides  fixing,  by  astronomical  observation, 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the  impor- 
tant points  visited,  and  collecting  numerous 
observations  on  meteorology]  Captain  Speke 
occupied  himself,  while  in  honorable  durance, 
in  writing  a  history  of  the  Wahuma,  whom 
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he  considers  as  either  Gallas  or  Abyssinians, 
who  have  lost  their  language  and  their  relig- 
ion :  having  no  idea  of  a  soul.  With  regard 
to  the  relative  civilization  of  the  kino^doms 
of  Karagwd,  Uganda,  and  Unyoro,  Speke  has 
no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  the 
former.  He  represents  the  King  Rumanika 
as  a  man  of  intelligence  and  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  asking  about  the  moon  and  stars,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  old  suns !  Speke  first 
taught  him  to  shoot,  and  he  practised  dili- 
gently on  his  cows  in  the  courtyard.  The 
king  had,  in  return,  given  him  a  great 
amount  of  geographical  information .  M'Tese, 
the  King  of  Uganda,  is  an  amiable  young 
man,  much  occupied  with  fieJd  sports.  He 
was  the  greatest  friend  of  the  travellers.  The 
names  of  those  and  many  other  kingdoms  and 
tribes  were  known  to  geographers  by  hear- 
say only,  from  Arab  merchants  during  Speke 's 
first  journey ;  and  no  one  had  ever  before 
heard  of  the  dynasties  which  he  enumerates, 
among  whose  kings  we  are  told  of  Ware  the 
Seventh  and  Rohinda  the  Sixth ;  while  one 
of  the  descendants  of  these  sovereigns  is  at 
present  the  master  of  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred wives. 

It  thus  appears  that  these  gallant  Indian 
officers  have  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  which,  ^ 
at  the  outset,  we  enumerated  as  requisite  to 
entitle  any  one  to  the  character  of  an  ex- 
plorer in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  pioneers  of  geograph- 
ical research,  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  would  detract  from  their  merit,  and 
lower  their  standard  of  desert.  There  are, 
it  seems,  "  theoretical  discoverers  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,"  who,  in  their  own  opin- 
ion, ought  to  share  a  large  portion  of  the 
glory, — there  are  discoverers  after  the  fact, 
— and  there  are  critical  resurrectionists  who 
bring  up  ghostly  traditions  as  evidence  that 
this  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  ;  cavillers 
whose  distorted  vision  prevents  their  seeing 
merit  anywhere  but  in  their  own  doings. 
One  of  the  most  noisy  of  these  objectors,  M. 
Miani,  a  Venetian,  long  resident  in  Egypt, 
protests  against  the  river  of  Speke  being  the 
true  Nile.  He  having  got  farther  south  than 
any  of  the  other  traders,  and  being  no  ob- 
server, believed  that  he  had  reached  the  sec- 
ond deorree  of  north  latitude,  where  he  cut 
his  name  on  a  tree.  But  he,  we  can  readily 
believe,  will  speedily  bow  himself  out  of 
court  when  he  learns  that  Speke,  in  his  re- 
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turn  northwards,  came  upon  that  very  tree 
bearing  Miani's  name,  and  ascertained  it  to 
be  not  in  lat.  2  deg. ,  but  in  3  degs.  30  mins.  N. 
And  since^  Speke  traced  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  from  3  degs.  south  of  the  Equator,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Venetian  was  never  within 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  its  source. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done, 
whether  in  more  remote  or  more  recent  times, 
to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  Nile,  and  we 
would  grudge  no  man,  Portuguese,  French, 
or  German,  his  due  meed  of  praise.  All 
honor  to  the  noble  army  of  men  who  have 
sacrificed  their  ease,  their  fortunes,  and, 
alas  !  in  so  many  cases,  their  lives,  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  philanthropy  ;  and  all 
credit  to  the  diligent  student  who,  in  a  fair 
spirit,  brings  to  light,  from  obscure  sources, 
the  labors  of  others  in  former  times,  without 
attempting  to  throw  discredit  on  those  of  our 
own  day.  But  the  question  remains,  how, 
when  ail  this  vaunted  erudition  was  open  to 
men  of  every  nation — how  was  it  that  the 
actual  discovery  was  reserved  for  our  own 
countrymen  ?  Is  it,  in  the  words  of  a  French 
author,  writing  before  Speke's  explorations 
were  known,  because  "  les  decouvreurs  par 
excellence,  les  Anglais,  sont  a  I'oeuvre  en 
effet?" 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  the  Nile  flows  through  Karagwe  eastward 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and,  according  to 
native  report,  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  ;  the  sources  of  Livingstone's  Shire 
are  also  to  be  found  here.  Its  head  waters 
are  supposed  to  lie  among  the  streams  which 
flow  into  Lake  Tanganyika  at  its  northern, 
and  out  of  it  at  its  southern,  extremity; 
thence  it  may  find  its  way  south-eastward  to 
the  Lake  Nyanja  or  Nyassa,  from  the  south- 
ern end  of  which  it  has  been  traced  to  its 
outlet  in  the  Zambese.  For  our  knowledge 
of  this  river  and  lake,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  Lake  Shirwa,  and  the  River  Rovuma, 
we  are  indebted  to  David  Livingstone,  to 
whose  noble  exertions,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years,  we  owe  the  renovation  of  the  map  of 
Southern  Africa.  After  having  completed 
his  researches  in  the  vast  basin  of  the  Zam- 
besi, 1852-56,  with  which  our  readers  are 
acquainted  through  his  "Missionary  Travels 
in  Africa,"  Dr.  Livingstone  ascended  the 
Shire  by  means  of  a  small  steamer  in  1859. 
He  found  it  a  fine  stream  with  a  breadth  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  and  a  depth  of 
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ten  or  twelve  feet.  On  this  occasion  he  dis- 
covered the  Shirwa,  a  lake  two  hundred  miles 
long,  and  fifty  broad.  Its  surface  is  estimated 
at  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  like  Tanganyika  it  is  surrounded 
by  verdant  mountains.,  one  of  which,  Mount 
Zomba,  on  the  west,  is  eight  thousand  feet  in 
elevation.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
mountain  that  the  members  of  the  University 
Mission  were  located.  The  water  of  the  lake 
is  brackish,  and  we  are  told  that  fish,  leeches, 
alligators,  and  hippopotami  abound.  In  Au- 
gust, 1861,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party 
proceeded  to  explore  Lake  Nyassa,  ascending 
the  Shire,  and  passing  through  a  valley  w\^h 
numerous  villages,  surrounded  by  planta- 
tions. They  managed  to  carry  a  four-oared 
boat  in  three  weeks  over  a  series  of  rapids 
and  rocky  barriers,  which  were  named  "  Mur- 
chison  Cataracts."  These  extend  over  thirty- 
five  miles  of  latitude,  and  the  total  fall,  in 
this  interval,  is  estimated  at  twelve  hundred 
feet.  Having  surmounted  these  obstacles, 
the  travellers  launched  the  boat  in  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Shire,  and  were  soon  rewarded 
by  floating  on  the  bosom  of  Lake  Nyassa,  or 
the  "  Star  Lake,"  which  they  reached  on  the 
2d  September,  accompanied  by  twenty  na- 
tives. They  explored  the  western  shores  for 
about  two  hundred  miles,  part  of  the  expe- 
dition travelling  on  foot,  and  part  io  the 
boat. 

So  sudden  and  violent  were  the  storms  that 
swept  the  surface  of  the  lake,  that  they  could 
not  venture  far  from  the  shore,  but  they  were 
enabled  to  measure  its  breadth  by  rough  tri- 
angulation  when  the  opposite  side  was  visi- 
ble. *'The  lake  has  something  of  the  boot- 
shape  of  Italy :  "  it  is  narrowest  at  the  ankle, 
where  it  is  twenty  miles,  and  it  increases 
gradually  to  fifty  or  ^ixty  miles  in  width. 
Its  surface  is  estimated  at  about  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  inland  from  the  coast 
of  Mozambique.  Nothing  certain  could  be 
learned  about  its  northern  extremity,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  extend  beyond  the  parallel  of 
10  degs.  S. ;  its  southern  extremity  is  in  lat. 
14  degs.  25  min.  S.  Most  of  the  land  near 
the  lake  is  low  and  marshy ;  here  it  is  ten- 
anted by  water-fowl,  and  roamed  over  by  the 
elephant.  At  a  disvance  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
there  are  ranges  of  high  and  well- wooded 
granite  hills.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  indi- 
cated by  the  changing  color  of  its  surface. 
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Near  shore  it  is  bright  green,  and  towards 
the  centre  it  is  deep  blue  like  the  sea.  A 
sounding  line  of  two  hundred  fathoms  failed 
to  reach  the  bottom  within  a  mile  of  the  coast. 
The  temperature  of  the  water,  which  is  sweet 
and  full  of  fish,  was  72  degs.  Fahr.  Five 
small  streams  were  observed  to  enter  the  Ny- 
assa  on  the  west  side,  within  the  space  trav- 
elled over. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  surface  of  the  lake 
rises  about  three  feet.  The  natives  of  its 
southern  shores  are  of  one  tribe  and  language. 
Their  villages  are  reared  so  close  together  as 
frequently  to  form  a  continuous  line  of  habi- 
tations. These  industrioas  negroes  are  good 
cultivators  of  the  soil  and  hardy  fishermen. 
They  behaved  with  considerable  civility  to 
our  travellers,  and  did  not  exact  the  custom- 
ary dues  for  passing  through  their  territory. 
The  slave  trade  is  carried  on  with  activity, 
and  Dr.  Livingstone  observed  an  x\rab-built 
•♦  dhow,"  or  boat,  on  the  lake,  used  for  ferry- 
ing the  victims  of  this  nefarious  trafiBc  across 
its  waters.  The  Rovuma  River  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  its  origin  is 
still  doubtful.  Dr.  Livingstone  thinks  it 
comes  from  some  lake  as  yet  unknown.  It 
falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  10  dcss. 
28  min.  S.,  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Cape 
Delgado,  with  an  entrance  one  mile  in  width. 
The  expedition  reached  thirty  miles  up  the 
river  when  the  water  began  to  fall  so  rapidly 
that  they  were  obliged  to  return.  The  navi- 
gation is  intricate,  and  the  down  current  is 
at  the  rate  of  three  knots  per  hour.  The  rise 
and  fall  is  more  than  six  feet,  and  the  water 
becomes  very  muddy. 

It  has  been  argued  that  these  are  not  orig- 
inal discoveries,  since  the  Shire  is  mentioned 
by  more  than  one  Portuguese  traveller,  and 
the  lake,  under  the  name  of  the  Maravi,  fig- 
ures on  the  maps  of  D'Anville ;  but  the  vague 
and  imperfect  accounts  of  the  Portuguese  were 
so  little  valued  in  Europe  that  the  lake  was 
effaced  from  our  maps  of  Africa,  and  so  the 
positive  results  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  explora- 
tions are,  in  the  circumstances,  equivalent  to 
a  discovery. 

By  the  latest  accounts  from  South  Africa, 
we  are  grieved  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of 
the  Universities'  Mission  were  very  gloomy. 
A  famine,  caused  by  drought,  prevailed  over 
the  whole  region,  and  the  consequent  mortal- 
ity was  very  great. 

It  appears  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steward, 


finding  that  Dr.  Livingstone's  expedition  "vras 
delayed,  had  made  an  attempt  in  July  last 
year,  to  reach  Lake  Nyassa  by  himself,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  turn  back  from  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  food.  He  had 
again  in  September  ascended  the  Zambese  to 
beyond  Tette,  but  was  again  forced  to  return, 
from  the  same  cause.  Dr.  Livingstone  as- 
cended the  Zambese  in  December,  and  in 
January  this  year  he  had  reached  the  Shire 
— the  small  steamer  Nyassa  being  towed  up 
by  the  Pioneer.  In  February,  he  was  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  lake.  Unfortunately,  both 
vessels  had  grounded  on  a  sandbank,  and  there 
had  been  much  fever  and  sickness  among  the 
crews,  still  Dr.  Livingstone  hoped  to  push  his 
way  overland  with  the  small  steamer,  and  thus 
to  complete  the  much-desired  exploration  of 
the  Star  Lake. 

These  expeditions,  as  shown  by  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  C.  Livingstone,  have  de- 
veloped unlimited  tracts  of  land  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  cotton,  and  others  for  sugar- 
cane ;  the  best  fi)r  both  being  near  the  sea- 
coast,  which  enjoys  a  healthy  climate,  and 
is  thickly  peopled  by  a  native  race,  already 
engaged  in  their  cultivation.  All  that  is 
needed,  he  argues,  is  the  development  of 
branches  of  industry  already  existing,  in  ac- 
complishing which  the  slave  trade  would  be 
broken,  and  its  victims  turned  to  industry  at 
home.  The  Milange  hills,  seven  thousand 
feet  high,  commanding  the  upper  and  lower 
valleys  of  the  Shire,  and  having  a  good  soil 
and  climate,  free  from  the  scourge  of  the 
tsetze  fly,  are  the  best  suited  for  .a  settlement 
conducted  by  Europeans.  The  lower  valley 
of  the  Shire  is  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  average  width,  with  hills  on 
both  sides.  Its  soil  is  of  the  richest  descrip- 
tion, producing,  in  the  north,  the  banana, 
sugar-cane,  cassava,  and  the  sweet  potato  ;  in 
the  south  rice  is  extensively  grown.  Every 
village  has  its  plantation  of  cotton  grown  for 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  in  which  all  are  en- 
gaged, from  the  chief  to  the  poorest  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  would  gladly  exchange  the  raw 
material  for  English  goods  to  replace  their 
own  hand-made  cloth.  Among  other  vege- 
table productions,  lignum-vitse,  ebony,  and 
India-rubber  are  abundant,  and  the  indigo 
pla^t  grows  wild.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  fi'om  it  the  natives 
make  implements  of  agriculture  and  of  war. 

Leaving  the  vast  Mediterraneaa  of  lakes  on 
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the  beginning  of  1859,  with  the  intention  of 
exploring  the  entire  extent  of  the  Algerian 
and  Marocean  Sahara,  to  study  its  geography 
and  physical  characteristics,  and  to  fix  the 
principal  points  by  astronomicar observation, 
— one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  of  our  maps. 
But  circumstances  prevented  his  advance 
towards  the  west ;  and  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt in  the  direction  of  Tawat,  he  concen- 
trated his  researches  on  the  parts  of  the  Sa- 


hara to  the  south  of  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
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the  south-cast,  we  shall  now  turn  for  a  little 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  the 
great  Sahara*  of  the  north-west,  which  cov- 
ers a  space  equal,  at  least,  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  presents  a  barrier  like  that  of  the 
ocean  to  the  attempts  of  explorers.  The  lively 
imagination  of  the  Arab,  indeed,  has  long 
since  led  him  to  denominate  the  desert  the 
"  sea  without  water,"  and  there  is  more  than 
a  fanciful  resemblance.  Like  the  ocean  the 
desert  has  its  dread  immensity,  its  moving 
waves,  its  tempests,  its  archipelagos  of  ver- 
dant isles,  emerging  from  the  sand  as  from 
the  bosom  of  the  deep.  It  has  its  pilots  as 
well  as  its  pirates.  The  camel  is  the  "  ship 
of  the  desert,"  with  an  oasis  for  its  port  of 
refuge,  and  caravans  are  its  fleets.  It  is  by 
the  aid  of  the  compass  and  the  stars  that  trav- 
ellers navigate  the  sea  of  sand  as  they  do  the 
liquid  ocean.  It  has,  in  fine,  its  shipwrecks, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the  desert 
has  engulfed  in  its  sandy  shroud  almost  as 
many  victims  as  the  ocean  has  swallowed  in 
its  waves. 

From  the  proximity  of  their  African  pos- 
sessions the  French  have  a  deep  interest  in 
ascertaining  the  character  and  capabilities  of 
the  desert,  and  they  have  cot  neglected  their 
opportunities.  Since  their  occupation  of  Al- 
geria, many  desultory  attempts  have  been 
made  to  penetrate  the  arid  regions  on  the 
south.  Of  these  the  journey  of  Bonnemain 
to  Ghadames,  in  1856,  was  among  the  most 
fruitful  in  results.  In  1853,  the  mission  of 
Bouderba  to  the  Tuarics  and  to  Ghat  conveyed 
the  earliest  information  regarding  the  Sahara 
of  Berber,  a  region  extending  over  nearly  one 
thousand  miles,  till  then  unexplored.  His 
special  object  was  the  opening  up  of  new  fields 
of  commerce  with  the  Arabs,  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  successful.  During  his 
residence  of  a  week  at  Ghat  caravans  arrived 
daily  from  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  and  Egypt,  and 
he  remarks  that  the  merchandise  was,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  English  production.  Bat  the 
most  important  of  these  travellers  is  Mons. 
Henri  Duveyrier,  a  young  man  thoroughly 
trained  and  full  of  ardor.     He  left  Paris  in 

*  Sah'ra  or  Zahra  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning  des- 
rt.  S33  Lucien  Dubois'  "  Lo  Polo  et  L'Equateur," 
1863  ;  "L'Annee  Geograpbique,"  by  Vivien  St. 
Martin,  1863  ;  "Bulletin  do  la  Societo  de  Geo- 
grapbie,"  1863  ;  "  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages," 
1863  ;  •' Mittheilungen,"  von  Justus  Pertbes,  Gotha, 
18G3  ;  "  Zeitsceriftfur  Allgemeine  Erdkunde,"  Ber- 
lin, 1863. 
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these  regions  his  travels  have  led  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  many  interesting  facts,  and  from 
his  letters  we  are  warranted  in  expecting  that 
his  forthcoming  book  will  be  rich  in  scientific 
details.  Mons.  Duveyrier  spent  more  than 
a  year  in  his  first  explorations,  when,  in  1860, 
he  returned  to  Biskra,  a  post  in  the  south  of 
Algeria,  where  the  Government  enjraged  him 
officially  to  proceed  to  Ghat,  in  order  to  renew 
the  negotiations  begun  by  Bouderba.  He  fol- 
lowed the  route  by  Ghadames,  and  at,Ghathe 
was  indebted  to  the  courage  of  a  chief  friendly 
to  his  nation,  for  opening  to  him  its  gates. 
In  liipl,  Mons.  Duveyrier  returned  to  Alge- 
ria by  Mourzuk  and  Tunis,  and  re-entered 
France  in  1862.  He  is  now  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  the  press  an  account  of  his  first  ex- 
plorations. These  extend  over  vast  spaces,  a 
large  part  of  which  had  never  been  visited  by 
any  European.  On  this  account,  as  well  as 
for  his  astronomical  determination  of  places, 
investigations  jnto  the  nature  and  configura- 
tion of  the  service,  and  the  distribution  and 
home  life  of  the  indigenous  population,  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  have  resolved 
to  confer  on  him  their  gold  medal  as  soon  as 
his  book  is  completed. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  points  of  re- 
semblance between  Speke  and  Duveyrier, 
They  have  both  been  traversing  unexplored 
regions  of  Africa  at  the  same  time,  unknown 
to  each  other  ;  both  are  young  and  equally 
imbued  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  return 
to  the  scene  of  their  former  exploits.  From 
both,  revelations  of  the  deepest  interest  are 
expected,  and  each  declares  himself  prepared 
to  resume  the  pilgrim's  staff  as  soon  as  he  is 
enabled  to  lay  down  the  pen. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  facts  deduced  from 
the  above  and  other  sources,  to  the  correction 
of  certain  notions,  as  erroneous  as  they  are 
wide  spread,  on  the  subject  of  the  African 
Sahara.  The  desert  used  to  be  described  as 
a  nearly  level  sandy  plain  ;  this  plain,  it  is 
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now  ascertained,  does  not  exist,  except  at  its 
eastern  and  western  extremities.  The  central 
portions  rise,  in  the  form  of  terraces,  to  nine 
hundred  or  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
valleys  of  the  Atlas  and  Soudan.  They  are 
interspersed  with  ravines  and  granite  hills. 
Barth  speaks  of  mountains  four  thousand  or 
five  thousand  feet  in  height.  In  general, 
however,  the  surface  of  the  desert  is  flat  or 
slightly  undulating  ;  in  some  places  covered 
with  a  thick  bed  of  sand,  in  others  hard  and 
flinty. 

Humboldt  long  since  suggested  that  the 
Sahara  has  always  been  what  it  is  now,  an 
arid  desert,  the  bed  of  a  former  sea  ;  elevated 
by  one  of  those  great  geological  convulsions 
by  whic*h  the  present  surface  of  our  globe  was 
fashioned.  And  its  every  aspect  confirms 
this  opinion.  The  traveller,  almost  at  every 
step,  meets  with  mounds  of  fossil  shells  and 
other  debris  of  marine  animals.  There  are 
immense  deposits  of  rock  salt,  the  quarrying 
of  which  gives  rise  to  an  active  trade  with 
Soudan.*  In  some  places  this  is  in  blocks  as 
pure  as  marble,  and  so  compact  as  to  sesFe  in 
tiie  construction  of  houses.  The  efflorescence 
of  nitre  and  saltpetre  is  almost  everywhere 
apparent.  The  same  geological  appearances 
are  found  in  all  the  deserts  of  the  globe  :  in 
the  pampas  and  llanos  of  South  America,  the 
deserts  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  great  Salt 
Lake  of  Utah.  To  these  striking  proofs  of 
the  combined  Neptunian  and*  Plutonic  in- 
fluences to  which  the  Sahara  appears  to  have 
been  subjected,  must  be  added  numerous  beds 
of  rolled  flints,  and  rocks  which  present  sur- 
faces rounded  and  smoothed  by  the  action  of 
water. 

Imagination  delights  to  people  the  desert 
with  lions,  tigers,  and  other  ferocious  ani- 
mals. In  reality  these  animals  are  met  with 
only  in  the  forests  of  the  oases,  where  alone 
they  can  find  food  and  water.  Like  the  ga- 
selle,  the  antelope,  and  the  buffalo,  they  fly 
those  wastes  where  they  would  perish  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  The  lion  is  the  king  of  the 
desert  only  in  poetry.  Man  is  the  true  wild 
animal   with  whom  the  traveller  dreads  an 

*  Barth  joined  the  caravan  which  annually  in  No- 
rember  conveys  salt  from  the  rich  salines  of  Bilma 
to  Soudan.  The  caravan  comprised  at  least  3,500 
camels,  with  a  proportionate  accompaniment  of 
men,  women,  and  children ;  cattle,  asses,  and  goats. 
He  estimates  the  value  of  the  salt  in  the  caravan  at 
60,000  Spanish  ducats.  Soudan  furnishes  grain  in 
exohanfce. 


encounter,  and  bandits  infest  every  caravan 
route  in  the  Sahara.  The  ostrich,  thanks  to 
his  extreme  abstinence,  sometimes  ventures 
far  from  the  oasis  with  impunity ;  and  the 
shob,  a^  great  lizard,  covered  with  brilliant 
scales,  lives,  from  choice,  in  the  midst  of  the 
burning,  sterile  sands  of  the  Sahara:  The 
Arabs  say  that  a  single  drop  of  water  would 
suffice  to  kill  this  salamander  of  the  desert. 
The  Sahara  is  not  always  destitute  of  mois- 
ture. In  passing  between  the  tropics,  the  sun 
carries  with  him  heavily-laden  nimbus  clouds, 
— an  aerial  sea  of  vapor, — which,  not  meeting 
with  any  mountains  high  enough  to  condense 
and  cause  it  to  fall  at  intervals,  descends  oc- 
casionally by  its  own  gravity,  in  gushing  tor- 
rents, which  fill  every  ravine.  It  is  a  deluge 
which  lasts  but  for  a  moment ;  the  water  dis- 
appears in  the  permeable  soil  as  rapidly  as  it 
came.  And  where  is  it  arrested  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  numerous  soundings  in 
the  Algerian  Sahara,  which  have  revealed  the 
existence  of  extensive  sheets  of  wafer  at  a 
short  distance  below  the  surface.  Already 
excellent  Artesian  wells  sunk  by  the  French 
engineers  have  created  verdant  oases  in  places 
where  every  vestige  of  vegetation  appeared  to 
be  eternally  buried  in  a  shroud  of  sand.  But 
these  hidden  lakes,  on  which  the  desert  partly 
reposes,  are  not  a  recent  discovery.  From 
time  immemorial,  the  Arabs  have  sunk  in  the 
open  desert  wells  several  hundred  feet  in 
depth  till  they  met  the  watery  bed,  which 
they  called  the  subterranean  sea.  It  is  known 
that  an  Artesian  well  was  sunk  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  on  the  route  to  the  gold  mines  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  the  reign  of 
Rhameses  IL  That  is  many  thousand  years 
before  the  name,  or  the  object  it  implied,  was 
known  to  the  people  of  Artois.* 

Closely  connected  with  the  French  explor- 
ation of  the  Sahara  is  the  journey  of  Mons. 
Jules  Gerard,  who  has  made  himself  famous 
at  the  expense  of  the  leonine  race.  His  chief 
objects  are  to  trace  out  the  sources  of  the 
Niger  in  the  footsteps  of  Mungo  Park,f  Laing, 
and  Caillie  ;  and  to  visit  Timbuctoo,  the  latest 

*  Artesian  wells  are  so  named  from  their  having 
been  first  employed,  in  modern  times,  in  the  old 
province  of  A^-tois,  France. 

f  It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  (November, 
1805)  since  the  brave  Scottish  surgeon  and  his  com- 
panions perished  in  the  Niger,  that  unknown  river 
which  he  resolved  to  follow  to  the  sea,  or  lose  his  life 
in  the  attempt.  His  mysterious  death  recalls  the 
fate  of  La  Perouse,  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  Vogel. 
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European  visitor  to  which  was  Dr.  Barth, 
who  entered  it  on  the  7th  September,  1853. 

At  Timbuctoo,  Gerard  hopes  to  organize 
commercial  relations  between  the  traders  of 
that  teeming  centre  of  population  and  the 
colony  of  Algeria,  to  which  he  expects  to  re- 
turn with  one  of  the  native  caravans.  He 
has  received  every  encouragement  from  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  the 
Council  of  which  has  furnished  him  with  in- 
structions, and  granted  him  the  loan  of  in- 
struments. 

M.  Paul  du  Chaillu  has  returned  to  his 
former  field  on  the  Gaboon,  this  time  well 
prepared,  by  dilligent  study  of  the  use  of  in- 
struments, to  make  accurate  observations.  He 
has  shown  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
geographical  research  by  freighting  and  stor- 
ing a  ship  at  his  own  expense,  and  is  now 
on  hiawayto  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  intend- 
ing to  penetrate  to  the  eastward,  through  the 
dark  forests  inhabited  by  the  gorilla,  and,  if 
possible,  to  gain  the  great  mountain  chain 
which  is  supposed  to  extend  in  an  easterly 
direction,  along  the  line  of  the  Equator,  of 
which  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  of  the  Portu- 
guese is  the  north-western  termination. 

Thus  Africa,  so  long  regarded  as  impene- 
trable, is  at  last  open  at  all  points  to  earnest 
investigators,  r  The  veil,  which  has  for  so 
many  ages  hidden  the  interior  is  being  grad- 
ually withdrawn,  and  the  day  appears  to  have 
dawned  that  will  scatter  the  thick  darkness 
in  the  effulgence  of  its  noonday  sun.  We 
cannot  now  say  with  Lucan,  "  0  Nile,  nature 
has  hid  thy  sources  in  order  that  men  may 
not  see  thee  feeble  and  small." 

What  a  host  of  explorers  have  in  our  day 
been  at  work  in  this  great  field,  many  of  whom 
are  laboring  there  still!  In  the  north,  there 
occur  to  us  thC'  names  of  Barth,  Overweg, 
Richardson,  and  Vogel — three  of  whom  have 
fallen  victims  to  their  devotion  to  science — 
and  the  latest  explorer  of  the  desert,  Henri 
Duveyrier.  In  the  south,  the  hardy  Swedish 
hunter,  Andersson,  and  his  rival  Ladislaus 
Magyar,  and  above  all,  the  illustrious  Living- 
stone, who  has  been  called  the  Columbus  of 
Southern  Africa.  In  the  east,  Massaga,  Paul 
des  Arranches,  and  the  missionaries,  Krapf, 
Erhardt,  and  Rebmann,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  discoveries  of 
Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  and  Von  Decken. 


In  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  a  perfect 
legion  of  explorers,  of  all  nations,  have  been 
urgently  demanding  of  the  ancient  river  the 
key  to  its  mysterious  origin.  Among  these 
are  Lejean,  Brun-Rollet,  Peney, — another  vio- 
tim  to  the  climate, — Vayssiere,  Malzac,  Miani, 
Poncey,  Tremaux,  Knoblecher,  Angelo  Vinco, 
Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  and  others.  In  the 
west,  we  have  Du  Chaillu  and  Richard  Bur- 
ton, the  celebrated  traveller,  now  British 
Consul  at  Fernando  Po,  who  at  the  end  of 
18G1  ascended  the  Cameroon  Mountains  in 
the  Bight  of  Biafra,  and  found  them  to  be  a 
mass  of  volcanic  formation,  the  craters  of 
which  are  not  yet  quite  extinct.  Snow  fell 
on  their  sides,  but  did  not  remain.  The  two 
principal  summits  he  named  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert. 

Elephants,  monkeys,  and  nondescript  mon- 
sters have  long  been  absolved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  duty  as  representatives  of  towns 
and  villages  in  Africa,  and  the  spaces  marked 
"  unexplored"  in  the  more  conscientious  mod- 
ern maps  have  been  greatly  circumscribed. 
Still  there  is  room  enough  for  new  discovery. 
Between  the  parallels  of  10  degs.  north  and 
8  degs.  south  of  the  Equator  there  is  a  com- 
pact mass  of  territory  entirely  unexplored. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  western 
feeders  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and 
the  high  lands  surrounding  Lake  Tanganyika: 
on  the  west  by  the  Cameroon  Mountains,  the 
gorilla  country  of  the  Gaboon,  and  Lower 
Guinea.  From  high  lands  somewhere  in  the 
interior  of  this  vast  area  flow  the  streams 
which  reach  the  .sea  by  the  Congo  or  Zaire 
on  the  south-west,  and  those  which  empty 
into  Lake  Tchad  on  the  north. 

If  the  Niam  Niam,  the  "  tailed  man," 
whose  existence  has  been  seriously  discussed, 
be  not  a  myth,  if  the  unicorn  exists  anywhere 
except  as  a  supporter  of  the  British  royal 
arms,  if  nature  still  conceals  in  her  recesses 
such  monsters  born  of  her  convulsions,  it  is 
surely  here  that  they  must  be  sought  for. 
Here  is  the  greatest  existing  blank  on  our 
maps,  and  it  is  to  this  region,  we  are  assured, 
that  the  discoverer  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Nile  has  resolved  to  transfer  the  scene  of 
his  adventures.  May  he  be  enabled  to  ac- 
complish this  gigantic  enterprise,  and  so  lay 
his  country  and  the  world  under  an  additional 
debt  of  gratitude  ! 
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THE  RETURN  OF  REBELLIOUS  STATES  TO 
THE  UNION. 

LETTER   FROM    HON.    WM.    TTHITING. 

To  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia : — 

Gentlemen, — Your  letter  has  been  received, 
in  which  yoa  have  done  me  the  honor  of  re- 
questing me  to  address  the  members  of  the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia  upon  subjects 
connected  with  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs. 

I  have  expected,  until  recently,  to  be  able  to 
comply  with  your  invitation  ;  but,  as  my  en- 
gagements will,  for  the  present,  place  it  out 
of  my  power  to  do  so,  I  beg  permission  to 
muke  a  few  suggestions  for  your  consideration 
upon  the  dangers  of  the  country  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis  of  public  affairs. 

TWOFOLD    WAR. 

However  brilliant  the  success  of  cap  mili- 
tary operations  has  been,  the  country  is  en- 
coJSQpassed  by  dangers.  Two  wars  are  still 
waged  between  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States — a  war  of  Arms  and  a  war  of  Ideas. 
Achievements  in  the  field  cannot  much  out- 
strip our  moral  victories.  While  we  fix  our 
attention  upon  the  checkered  fortunes  of  our 
heroic  soldiers,  and  trace  their  marches  over 
Kills  and  valleys  made  memorable  through  all 
time  by  their  disasters  or  their  triumphs ; 
while  we  are  filled  with  alternating  hopes 
and  fears,  with  exultations  and  disappoint- 
ments ;  while  our  brothers  and  sons  rush  joy- 
fully to  the  post  of  danger  and  of  honor,  al- 
though the  mourning  weeds  of  the  mother 
and  sister  record  in  the  family  the  tearful 
glory  of  the  fallen  brave  ;  while  the  move- 
ments of  our  vast  armies,  in  all  the  pomp, 
pride,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war — the 
thunder  of  their  guns — the  news  of  their  bril- 
liant successes  fill  the  head  and  heart,  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  is  another  war,  waged 
by  men  not  less  brave,  for  victories  not  less 
renowned  than  those  which  are  won  on  bat- 
tle-fields. 

The  deadliest  struggle  is  between  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism — Freedom  and  Slavery — 
republicanism  and  aristocracy — loyalty  and 
tireason . 

The  true  patriot  will  watch  with  profound 
irfterest  the  fortunes  of  this  intellectual  and 
moral  conflict,  because  the  issue  involves  the 
country's  safety,  prosperity,  and  honor.  If 
victory  shall  crown  the  efforts  of  those  brave 
men  who  believe  and  trust  in  God,  then  shall 
aU  this  bloody  sacrifice  be  consecrated,  and 


the  years  of  suffering  shall  exalt  us  among 
the  nations  ;  if  we  fail,  no  triumph  of  brute 
force  can  compensate  the  world  for  our  un- 
fathomable degradation. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  our  present  position. 

breakers  ahead.  • 

Of  several  subjects  to  which,  were  it  now 
in  my  power,  I  would  ask  your  earnest  atten- 
tion, I  can  speak  of  one  only. 

As  the  success  of  the  Union  cause  shall  be- 
come more  certain  and  apparent  to  the  enemy 
in  various  localities,  they  will  lay  down  arms 
and  cease  fighting.  Their  bitter  and  deep- 
rooted  hatred  of  the  Government  and  of  all 
Northern  men  who  are  not  traitors,  and  of  all 
Southern  men  who  are  loyal,  will  still  remain 
interwoven  in  every  fibre  of  their  hearts,  and 
will  be  made,  if  possible,  more  intense  by  the 
humiliation  of  conquest  and  subjection.  The 
foot  of  the  conqueror  planted  u  pon  their  proud 
necks  will  not  sweeten  their  tempers,  and 
their  defiant  and  treacherous  nature  will  seek 
to  revenge  itself  in  murders,  assassinations, 
and  all  underhand  methods  of  venting  a  spite 
which  they  dare  not  manifest  by  open  war, 
and  in  driving  out  of  their  borders  all  loyal 
men.  To  suppose  that  a  Union  sentiment 
will  remain  in  any  considerable  number  of 
men,  among  a  people  who  have  strained  every 
nerve  and  made  every  sacrifice  to  destroy  the 
Union,  indicates  dishonesty,  insanity,  or  fee- 
bleness of  intellect. 

The  slaveholdihg  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered districts  will  begin  by  claiming  the 
right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government, 
and,  under  their  construction  of  State  rights, 
to  get  control  of  the  lands » personal  property, 
slaves,  free  blacks,  and  poor  whites,  and  a 
legalized  power,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  State  laws,  made  to  answer  their  own  pur- 
poses, to  oppose  andj  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  within  districts  of  the  country  inhab- 
ited by  them. 

Thus,  for  instance,  when  South  Carolina 
shall  have  ceased  fighting,  she  will  say  to  the 
President,  "  We  have  now  laid  down  our 
arms ;  we  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government.  You  may  restore 
your  custom-houses,  your  courts  of  justice  ; 
and,  if  we  hold  any  public  property,  we  give 
it  up  ;  we  now  have  chosen  Senators  and 
Representatives    to   Congress,   and    demand 
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their  admission,  and  the  full  establishment 
of  all  our  State  rights  and  our  restoration  to 
all  our  former  privileges  and  immunities  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

This  demand  is  made  by  men  who  are  trai- 
tors in  heart ;  men  who  hate  and  despise  the 
Union  ;  men  who  never  had  a  patriotic  senti- 
irffent ;  men  who,  if  they  could,  would  hang 
every  friend  of  the  Government.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  power  into  their  own 
hands  by  our  concession,  which  they  could 
not  obtain  by  fighting,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  penalty  of  their  national  crimes, 
they  will  demand  restoration  to  the  Union 
under  the  guise  of  claiming  State  rights. 

CONSEQUENCES   OF    BEING   OUTWITTEp    EY 
REBELS. 

What  will  be  the  consequence  of  yielding 
to  this  demand  ? 

Our  public  enemy  will  gain  the  right  of 
managing  their  affairs  according  to  their  will 
and  pleasure,  and  not  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

They  will  be  enabled  by  the  intervention  of 
their  State  laws  and  State  courts  to  put  and 
maintain  themselves  in  effectual  and  perpet- 
ual opposition  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  they  have  done  for  thirty- 
five  years  past.  They  will  have  the  power 
to  pass  such  local  laws  as  will  effectually  ex- 
clude from  the  Slave  States  all  Northern  men, 
all  soldiers,  all  free  blacks,  and  all  persons 
and  things  which  shall  be  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  making  slavery  the  corner-stone 
of  their  local  government  ;  and  they  may 
make  slavery  perpetual,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  proclamations 
of  the  President.  They  may  continue  the  en- 
forcement of  those  classes  of  laws  against  free 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  which  will 
forever  exclude  popular  education  and  all 
other  means  of  moral,  social,  and  political  ad- 
vancement. 

They  may  send  back  to  Congress  the  same 
traitors  and  conspirators  who  have  once  be- 
trayed the  country  into  civil  war,  and  who 
will  thwart  and  embarrass  all  measures  tend- 
ing to  restore  the  Union  by  harmonizing  the 
interests  and  the  institutions  of  the  people  ; 
and  BO,  being  introduced  into  camp,  as  the 
wooden  horse  into  Troy,  they  will  gain  by 
fraud  and  treason  that  which  they  could  not 
achieve  by  feats  of  arms.  The  insanity  of 
State-rights  doctrines  will  be  nourished  and 
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strengthened  by  admitting  back  a  conquered 
people  to  our  equals,  and  its  baneful  influ- 
ence cannot  be  estimated  ! 

To  satisfy  them,  the  solemn  pledge  of  free- 
dom offered  to  the  colored  citizens  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Proclamation  must  be 
broken,  and  the  country  and  the  Government 
covered  with  unspeakable  infamy,  so  that 
even  foreign  nations  might  then  justly  con- 
sider us  guilty  of  treachery  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  civilization. 

Suppose,  to-day,  the  rebellion  quelled  and 
the  question  put,  Will  you  now  give  to  your 
enemy  the  power  of  making  your  laws  ? 

Eastern  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana 
are  now  knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress  for 
admission  into  the  Union.  Men  come  to 
VYashington,  chosen  by  a  handful  of  associ-. 
ates ;  elevated,  by  revolution,  to  unaccus- 
tomed dignity  ;  representing  themselves  as 
Union  men ,  and  earnest  to  have  State  rights 
bestowed  on  their  constituents. 

If  their  constituents  are  clothed  with  the 
power  to  constitute  a  State,  into  whose  hands 
will  that  power  fall  ? 

Beware  of  committing  yourselves  to  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  recognizing  the  existence,  in 
the  Union,  of  States  which  have  been  declared 
by  the  President's  proclamation  to  be  in  re- 
bellion. For,  by  this  new  device  of  the  en- 
emy,— this  new  version  of  the  poisonous  State- 
rights  doctrine, — the  Secessionists  will  be  £j>le 
to  get  back  by  fraud  what  they  failed  to  get 
by  fighting.  Do  not  permit  them,  without 
proper  safeguards,  to  resume  in  your  counsels 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  the  power 
which  their  treason  has  stripped  from  them. 

Do  not  allow  old  States,  with  their  Constitu- 
tions still  unaltered,  to  resume  State  powers. 

Be  true  to  the  Union  men  of  the  South, 
not  to  the  designing  politicians  or  the  Border 
States.  The  rebellious  States  contain  ten 
times  as  many  traitors  as  loyal  men.  The 
traitors  will  have  a  vast  majority  of  the  votes. 
Clothed  with  State  rights  under  our  Consti- 
tution, they  will  crush  out  every  Union  man 
by  the  irresistible  power  of  their  legislation. 
If  you  would  be  true  to  the  Union  men  of  the 
South,  you  must  not  bind  them  hand  and  foot, 
and  deliver  them  over  to  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies. 

STATE   RIGHTS    IN    CIVIL  WAR. 

Beware  of  entangling  yourselves  with  the 
technical  doctrine  of  forfeitures  of  State 
rights,  as  such  doctrines  admit,  by  necessary 
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implication,  the  operation  of  a  code  of  laws 
and  of  corresponding  civil  rights,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  you  deny. 

The  solution  of  all  our  difficulty  rests  in 
the  enforcement  against  our  public  enemy  of 
our  belligerent  rights  of  civil  war. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  IN  THE  BEGIN- 
NING OF  THE  WAR,  TOWARDS  THE  REBELS, 
AND  TOWARDS  LOYAL  MEN  IN  REBEL  DIS- 
TRICTS. 

When  the  insurrection  commenced  by  ille- 
gal acts  of  Secession,  and  by  certain  exhibi- 
tion of  force  against  the  Government,  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  insurgents  might  be  quelled  and  peace  re- 
stored without  requiring  a  large  military 
force,  and  without  involving  those  who  did 
not  actively  participate  in  overt  acts  of  trea- 
son. 

Hence  the  Government,  relying  upon  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  and  confident  in  its 
strength,  exhibited  a  generous  forbearance 
toward  the  insurrection. 

When,  at  last,  75,000  of  the  militia  were 
called  out,  the  President,  still  relying  upon 
the  Union  sentiment  of  the  South,  announced 
his  intention  not  to  interfere  with  loyal  men  : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  regard  their  rights 
as  still  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  action  of  Congress  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy.  The  war  waged  by  this 
Government  was  then  a  personal  war — a  war 
against  rebels — a  war  prosecuted  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  still 
friendly  to  the  Union,  who,  temporarily  over- 
borne, would  soon  right  themselves  by  the  aid 
of  the  army.  Hence  Congress  declared  and 
the  President  proclaimed  that  it  was  not  their 
object  to  injure  loyal  men,  or  to  interfere  with 
their  rights  or  their  domestic  institutions. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  EVENTS  CHANGED  THE  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  THE  WAR,  AND  REQUIRED  THE  USE 
OF  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WAR  POWERS . 

This  position  of  the  Government  toward 
the  rebellious  States  was  forbearing  and  mag- 
nanimous and  just,  while  the  citizens  thereof 
were  generally  loyal.  But  the  revolution 
swept  onward.  The  entire  circle  of  the 
Southern  States  abandoned  the  Union,  and 
carried  with  them  all  the  Border  States  which 
they  could  influence  or  control. 

Having  set  up  a  new  government  for  them- 
selves ;  having  declared  war  against  us  ;  hav- 
ing sought  foreign  alliances  ;  having  passed 
acts  of  non-intercourse ;  having  seized  pub- 


lic property  and  made  attempts  to  invade 
States  which  refused  to  serve  their  cause  ; 
having  raised  and  maintained  large  armies 
and  an  incipient  navy  ;  assuming,  in  all  re- 
spects, to  act  as  an  independent,  hostile  na- 
tion at  war  with  the  United  States — claiming 
belligerent  rights  as  an  independent  people 
alone  could  claim  them,  and  offering  to  en\er 
into  treal^ips  of  alliance  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  of  treaties  of  peace  with  ours — un- 
der these  circumstances  they  were  no  longer 
merely  insurgents  and  rebels,  but  became  a 
belligerent  public  enemy.  The  war  was  no 
longer  against  "certain  persons"  in  the  re- 
bellious States.  It  became  a  territorial  war 
— that  is  to  say,  a  war  by  all  persons  situated 
in  the  belligerent  territory  against  the  United 
States. 

CONSEQUENCES    RESULTING    FROM    CIVIL    TERRI- 
TORIAL WAR. 

If  we  were  in  a  war  with  England,  every 
Englishman  would  become  a  public  enemy  ir- 
respective of  his  personal  feelings  toward 
America.  However  friendly  he  might  be  tow- 
ard America,  his  ships  on  the  sea  would  be 
liable  to  capture  ;  himself  would  be  liable  to 
be  killed  in  battle,  or  his  property  situated  in 
this  country  would  be  subject  to  confiscation. 

By  a  similar  rule  of  the  law  of  nations, 
whenever  two  nations  are  at  war,  every  sub- 
ject of  one  belligerent  nation  is  a  public  en- 
emy of  the  other. 

An  individual  may  be  a  personal  friend 
and  at  the  same  time  a  public  enemy  to  the 
United  States.  The  law  of  war  defines  in- 
ternational relations. 

When  the  civil  war  in  America  became  a 
territorial  war,  every  citizen  residing  in  the 
belligerent  districts  became  a  public  enemy, 
irrespective  of  his  private  sentiments,  whether 
loyal  or  disloyal,  friendly  or  hostile,  Unionist 
or  Secessionist,  guilty  or  innocent. 

As  public  enemies,  the  belligerents  have 
claimed  to  be  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war, 
instead  of  admitting  our  right  to  hang  them 
as  murderers  and  pirates.  As  public  enemies 
they  claim  the  right  to  make  war  upon  us, 
in  plain  violation  of  many  of  the  obligations 
they  would  have  admitted  if  they  acknowl- 
edged the  obligations  or  claimed  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Constitution. 

If  they  had  claimed  any  State  rights,  under 
our  Constitution,  they  would  not  have  vio- 
lated every  one  of  the  provisions  thereof,  limit- 
ing the  powers  of  States.     Asserting  no  such 
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rights,  they  claim  immunity  from  all  obliga- 
tions as  States,  or  as  a  people — to  this  Gov- 
ernment or  to  the  United  States. 

WHEN     DID     THE   REBELLION   BECOME   A    TERRI- 
TORIAL WAR? 

This  case  has  been  settled  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hiawatha,  decided  on  the  9th  of  March,  1863. 
In  that  case,  which  should  be  read  and  studied 
by  every  citizen  of  the  Union,  the  members 
of  the  court  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  time 
when  the  war  became  territorial.  The  ma- 
jority decided  that,  when  the  fact  of  general 
hostilities  existed,  the  war  was  territorial, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  was  bound  to  take 
judicial  cognizance  thereof.  The  minority 
argued  that,  as  Congress  alone  had  power  to 
declare  war,  so  Congress  alone  has  power  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  war  ;  and  they  con- 
tended that  it  was  not  until  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  13,  1861,  commonly  called  the 
non-intercourse  act,  that  a  state  of  civil,  ter- 
ritorial war  was  legitimately  recognized.  All 
the  judges  agree  in  the  position  "  that,  since 
July  13, 1^61,  there  has  existed,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  States, 
civil,  territorial  war." 

WHAT  ARE  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ENEMY 
SINCE  THE  REBELLION  BECAME  A  TERRITORIAL 
CIVIL  WAR. 

The  Supreme  Court  have  decided  in  the 
case  above  named  in  effect : — 

"  That  since  that  time  the  United  States 
have  full,  belligerent  rights  against  all  per- 
sons residing  in  the  districts  declared  by  the 
President's  proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion." 

That  the  laws  of  war,  "  whether  that  war  be 
civil  or  inter  gentes,  converts  every  citizen  of 
the  hostile  State  into  a  public  enemy,  and  treats 
him  accordingly ,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
previous  conduct/'' 

That  all  the  rights  derived  from  the  laws 
of  war  may  now,  since  1861,  be  lawfully  and 
constitutionally  exercised  against  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  districts  in  rebellion. 

RIGHTS  OF  REBELS  AS  PERSONS,  AS  CITIZENS  OF 
STATES,  AND  AS  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  ARE,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION, TO  BE   SETTLED    BY  THE  LAWS  OF  WAR. 

Such  being  the  law  of  the  land,  as  de- 
clared by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  legal  or  constitutional 
rights  of  public  enemies,  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  settled  principles  of  the  bellig- 
erent law  of  nations  or  the  laws  of  war. 


Some  of  the  laws  of  war  are  stated  in  the 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  above  men- 
tioned. 

A  state  of  foreign  war  instantly  annuls  the 
most  solemn  treaties  between  nations.  It 
terminates  all  obligations  in  the  nature  of 
compacts  or  contracts,  at  the  option  of  the 
party  obligated  thereby.  It  destroys  all 
claims  of  one  belligerent  upon  the  other,  ex- 
cept those  which  may  be  sanctioned  by  a 
treaty  of  peace.  A  civil  territorial  war  has 
the  same  effect,  excepting  only  that  the  sov- 
ereign may  treat  the  rebels  as  subjects  as  well 
as  belligerents. 

Hence  civil  war,  in  which  the  belligerents 
have  become  territorial  enemies,  instantly 
annuls  all  rights  or  claims  of  public  enemies 
against  the  United  States,  under  the  Consti- 
tution  or  laws,  whether  that  Constitution  be 
called  a  compact,  a  treaty,  or  a  covenant,  and 
whether  the  parties  to  it  were  States,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  individuals. 

Any  other  result  would  be  as  incomprehen- 
sible as  it  would  be  mischievous.  A  public 
enemy  cannot,  lawfully,  claim  the  right  of 
entering  Congress  and  voting  down  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  subdue  him. 

Why  not?  Because  he  is  a  public  enemy  ; 
because,  by  becoming  a  public  enemy,  he  has 
annulled  and  lost  his  rights  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  C4in  never  regain  them,  excepting 
by  our  consent. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Union  have,  by  becoming  public  enemies, 
surrendered  and  annulled  their  ormer  rights, 
the  question  arises  can  they  recover  them? 
Such  rights  cannot  be  regained  by  reason  of 
their  having  ceased  to  fight.  The  character 
of  a  public  enemy,  having  once  been  stamped 
upon  them  by  the  laws  of  war,  remains  fixed 
until  it  shall  have  been,  by  our  consent,  re- 
moved. 

To  stop  fighting  does  not  make  them  cease 
to  be  public  enemies,  because  they  may  have 
laid  down  their  arms  for  want  of  powder,  not 
for  want  of  will.  Peace  does  not  restore  the 
noble  dead  who  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
treason.  Nor  does  it  revive  the  rights  once 
extinguished  by  civil,  territorial  war.  The 
land  of  the  Union  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual ownership.  Each  person  inhabiting 
those  sections  of  the  country  declared  by  the 
President's  proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion  baa 
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the  right  to  what  belongs  to  a  public  enemy, 
and  no  more.  He  can  have  no  right  to  take 
any  part  in  our  Government.  That  right 
does  not  belong  to  an  enemy  of  tlie  country, 
while  he  is  waging  war,  or  after  he  has  been 
subdued.  A  public  enemy  has  a  right  to 
participate  in  or  to  assume  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  only  when  he  has  con- 
quered the  United  States.  We  find  in  this 
well-settled  doctrine  of  belligerent  law  the 
solution  of  all  questions  in  relation  to  State 
rights.  After  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
have  become  public  enemies,  they  have  no 
rights,  either  state  or  personal,  against  the 
United  States.  They  are  belligerents  only, 
and  have  left  to  them  only  belligerent  rights. 

STATE  RIGHTS  ARE  NOT  APPURTENANT  TO  LAND. 

Suppose  that  all  the  inhabitants  living  in 
South  Carolina  should  be  swept  off,  so  that 
solitude  should  reign  throughout  its  borders, 
unbroken  by  any  living  thing;  would  the 
State  rights  of  South  Carolina  still  exist  as 
attached  to  the  land  itself? 

Can  there  be  a  sovereignty  without  a  peo- 
ple, or  a  State  without  inhabitants?  State 
rights,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  Union,  are 
the  rights  of  persons,  as  members  of  a  State, 
in  relation  to  the  general  Government ;  and 
when  the  person  has  become  a  public  enemy, 
then  he  loses  all  rights  except  the  rights  of 
war.  And  when  all  the  inhabitants  have  (by 
engaging  in  civil,  territorial  war)  become 
public  enemies,  it  is  the  same,  in  legal  effect, 
as  though  the  inhabitants  had  been  annihi- 
lated. So  far  as  this  Government  is  con- 
cerned, civil  territorial  war  obliterates  all 
lines  of  States  or  counties  ;  the  only  lines 
recognized  by  war  are  the  lines  which  sep- 
arate us  from  a  public  enemy. 

FORFEITURE  NOT  CLAIMED— ^THE  RIGHT  OF  SE- 
CESSION NOT  ADMITTED,  SINCE  CITIZENS  MAY 
BE   DEEMED    BELLIGERENTS   AND    SUBJECTS. 

I  do  not  place  reliance  upon  the  common 
law  doctrine  of  forfeitures  of  franchises  as 
applicable  to  this  revolution,  for  forfeitures 
can  be  founded  only  upon  the  admission  of 
the  validity  of  the  act  on  which  forfeiture  is 
founded. 

Nor  does  the  belligerent  law  of  civil,  ter- 
ritorial war,  whereby  a  public  enemy  loses 
his  rights  as  a  citizen,  admit  the  right  of  Se- 
cession. It  is  not  any  vote  or  law  of  Seces- 
sion that  makes  an  individual  a  public  en- 
emy.    A  person  may  commit  heinous  offences 


against  municipal  law,  and  commit  acts  of 
hostility  against  the  Government,  without 
being  a  public  enemy.  To  be  a  personal  en- 
emy iy  not  to  be  a  public  enemy  to  the  coun- 
try, in  the  eye  of  belligerent  or  international 
law.  .  Who  so  engages  in  an  insurrection  is 
a  personal  enemy,  but  it  is  not  until  that 
insurrection  has  swelled  into  territorial  war, 
that  he  becomes  a  public  enemy. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that, the  right 
of  Secession  is  not  conceded  by  enforcement 
of  belligerent  law,  since  in  civil  war  a  nation 
has  the  right  to  treat  its  citizens  either  as 
subjects  or  belligerents,  or  as  both.  Hence, 
while  belligerent  law  destroys  all  claims  of 
subjects  engaged  in  civil  war,  as  against  the 
parent  government,  it  does  not  release  the 
subject  from  his  duties  to  that  government. 
By  war,  the  subject  loses  his  rights,  but  does 
not  escape  his  obligations. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  districts 
will  thus  lose  their  right  to  govern  us,  but 
will  not  escape  their  obligations  to  obey  us. 
Whatever  rights  are  left  to  them  besides  the 
rights  t)f  war  will  be  such  as  we  choose  to  al- 
low them.  It  is  for  us  to  dictate  to  them, 
not  for  them  to  dictate  to  us,  what  privileges 
they  shall  enjoy. 

THE  PLEDGE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  TO  ITS  SOLDIERS, 
ITS  CITIZENS,  AND  ITS  SUBJECTS  MUST  BE  KEPT 
INVIOLATE. 

Among  the  war  measures  sanctioned  by 
the  President,  to  which  he  has,  more  than 
once,  pledged  his  sacred  honor,  and  which 
Congress  has  enforced  by  solemn  laws,  is  the 
liberation  of  slaves.  The  Government  has  in- 
vited them  to  share  the  dangers,  the  honor, 
and  the  advantages  of  sustaining  the  Union, 
and  has  pledged  itself  to  the  world  for  their 
freedom. 

Whatever  disasters  may  befall  our  arms, 
whatever  humiliation  may  be  in  store  for  us, 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  we  may  be  saved 
the  unfathomable  infamy  of  breaking  the  na- 
tion's faith  with  Europe,  and  with  colored 
citizens  and  slaves  in  the  Union. 

Now,  if  the  rebellious  States  shall  attempt 
to  return  to  the  Union  with  constitutions 
guaranteeing  the  perpetuity  of  slavery — if  the 
laws  of  these  States  shall  be  again  revived 
and  put  in  force  against  free  blacks  and  slaves, 
we  shall  at  once  have  reinstated  in  the  Union, 
in  all  its  force  and  wickedness,  that  very 
curse  which  has  brought  on  the  war  and  all 
its  terrible  train  of  sufferings.     The  war  is 
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fought  by  slaveholders  for  the  perpetuity  of 
slavery.  Shall  we  hand  over  to  them,  at  the 
end  of  the  vrar,  just  what  they  have  been 
fighting  for?  Shall  all  our  blood  and  treas- 
ure be  spilled  uselessly  upon  the  ground? 
Shall  the  country  not  protect  itself  against 
the  evil  v^hich  has  caused  all  our  w^oes? 
Will  you  breathe  new  life  into  the  strangled 
serpent,  when,  without  your  aid  he  will  per- 
ish ? 

If  you  concede  State  rights  to  your  enemies 
what  security  can  you  have  that  traitors  will 
not  pass  State  laws  which  will  render  the 
position  of  the  blacks  intolerable  ;  or  reduce 
them  all  to  slavery  ? 

Would  it  be  honorable  oh  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  free  these  men  and  then 
hand  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
slave  laws  ? 

Will  it  be  possible  that  State  slave  laws 
should  exist  and  be  enforced  by  Slave  States 
without  overriding  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  law  to  men,  irrespective  of 
color,  in  the  Slave  States  ? 

Will  you  run  the  risk  of  these  angry  col- 
lisions of  State  and  national  laws  while  you 


have  the  remedy  and  antidote  in  your  own 
hands  ? 

One  of  two  things  should  be  done  in  order 
to  keep  faith  with  the  country  and  save  ua 
from  obvious  peril. 

Allow  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  terri- 
tory to  form  themselves  into  States,  only  by 
adopting  constitutions  such  as  will  forever  re- 
move all  cause  of  collision  with  the  United 
States,  by  excluding  slavery  therefrom,  or 
continue  military  government  over  the  con- 
quered district  until  there  shall  appear  therein 
a  suflficient  number  of  loyal  inhabitants  to 
form  a  Republican  Government,  which,  by 
guaranteeing  freedom  to  all,  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  These  safeguard! 
of  freedom  are  requisite  to  render  permanent 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  country  which 
the  Constitution,  itself,  was  formed  to  secure, 
and  which  it  is  the  legitimate  object  of  this 
war  to  maintain. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
William  Whiting. 

WashingtOxV,  July  28,  1863. 


The  Statistical  Congress  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Berliti,  pronounced  itself  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  foundation  of  international  permanent  soci- 
eties for  the  assistance  of  wounded  military  men 
in  time  of  war.  The  Genevese  M.  Durant,  the 
author  of  "  Un  Souvenir  de  Solferino,"  had,  as 
is  well  known,  first  proposed  such  societies  and 
the  calling  together  of  a  preliminary  inter- 
national conference  for  this  purpose.  This  meet- 
ing i?  to  be  held  shortly  at  Geneva.  The  commit- 
tee will  propose,  inter  alia,  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  induce  all  belligerent  powers  to  secure 
neutrality  to  the  entire  staff  of  military  medical 
men,  including  these  who  volunteer  their  services  ; 
and  that  further,  the  govei-nraent  should  be  bound 
to  do  their  utmost  for  the  transport  and  assistance 
of  all  medical  men  engaged  with  the  troops  ;  and, 
further^  to  aid  the  international  societies  as  for  as 
lies  in  their  power.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
if  the  Congress  would  not  be  too  pedantic  with 
respect  to  the  official  recognition  of  bclliyerents. 
The  Poles,  for  instance,  might,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  human  aid  in  the  frightful 
massacre  going  on  at  this  present  moment,  al- 
though they  have  not  been  "recognized"  as 
yet. 


scientiae),  a  Northumbrian  poem  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  by  Richard  RoUe  de  Hampole, 
copied  and  edited  from  manuscripts  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum,  with  an  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  a  glossarial  index  by  Richard 
Morris,  has  appeared  at  Asher  and  Go's  in  Ber- 
lin. This  theological  poem  of  Richard  Rolle, 
surnamed  the  Hermit  of  Hampole,  has  never 
been  previously  printed,  though  manuscripts, 
contemporary  with  the  author,  who  died  in  1349, 
are  not  uncommon.  Old  Lidgate  mentions  it  in 
his  "  Bochas,"  folio  217  :— 

"  In  perfect  living  which  passeth  poesie, 
Richard  Hermite  contemplative  of  sentence 
Drough  in  Englishe  the  Pricke  of  Conscience.** 


"The  Pricke  of  Conscience"  (Stimulus  Con- 


A  NEW  journal  is  about  to  appear  in  Turin, 
entitled  the  "Alps:"  a  chronicle  of  these  re- 
gions in  their  scientific,  economic,  and  "  dra- 
matic "  aspects.  Its  scope  will  embrace,  accord- 
ing to  the  programme,  the  zone  of  Monte  dello 
Schievo  to  Bittoray,  and  of  the  maritime  Alps  to 
the  Adriatic — about  1,600  kilometres. 


The  first  instalment  of  a  "  Dictionnairo  des 
Idiomes  languedociens,"  by  G.  Azais,  has  ap- 
peared. 
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From  The  Spectator,  21  Nov. 
FREDERICK  VII.,   THE  REPUBLICAN 
KING. 

A  KING  has  just  departed  life  of  whom  it 
may  well  be  said  that  his  crown  was  un- 
easy on  his  head.  The  late  monarch  of  Den- 
mark was  not  born  to  the  throne,  and  not 
brought  up  for  the  throne,  and  all  his  life 
long  he  wished  nothing  better  than  to  de- 
scend from  the  throne  which  chance  had  given 
him,  but  for  which  he  felt  little  love.  Fred- 
erick VII.  was  born  October  6,  1808,  twelve 
months  after  the  bombardment  of  Copenha- 
gen by  the  British  fleet,  at  a  time  when  the 
crown  of  Denmark  did  not  seem  to  be  worth 
many  years'  purchase.  His  father,  too,  was 
but  the  cousin  of  the  reigning  king,  who  had 
two  daughters,  and  being  only  forty  years 
of  age,  had  hopes  of  still  possessing  male 
offspring.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
prospects  of  young  Prince  Frederick  appeared 
to  be  not  particularly  brilliant ;  and  his  fa- 
ther being  a  proud  though  singularly  unos- 
tentatious man,  he  was  left  almost  entirely 
to  himself,  and  permitted  to  grow  up  among 
peasants,  sailors,  and  soldiers,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  strongly  democratic  tastes.  When 
only  four  years  of  age,  a  great  misfortune  be- 
fell the  poor  boy.  His  parents,  after  several 
years  of  unhappiness,  were  separated  by  a 
divorce,  which  decreed  that  he  should  be  torn 
from  his  affectionate  mother  and  be  left  under 
the  care  of  strangers.  Among  strangers  ac- 
cordingly he  grew  up,  the  father  being  so 
entirely  engrossed  by  political  afiairs,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  crown  of  Norway  was 
placed  on  his  head  for  four  short  months,  as 
almost  to  forget  the  existence  of  his  son.  A 
new  marriage,  which  gave  Frederick  a  step- 
mother, estranged  the  paternal  feelings  still 
more,  and  the  young  prince  was  glad  enough 
when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  permitted 
to  leave  Denmark  on  travels  through  Europe, 
nominally  to  complete  his  education,  in  real- 
ity to  begin  it.  He  duly  made  the  then  cus- 
tomary tour  de  V Europe,  and  then  settled  down 
for  several  years  at  Geneva.  Here,  in  the 
country  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  he  imbibed 
ultra-republican  principles,  for  the  reception 
of  which  his  previous  training,  or  absence  of 
training,  had  already  well  fitted  him.  The 
splendid  dreams  of  La  Jeune  Suisse,  of  the 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  of  all  man- 
kind, took  deep  root  within  his  mind,  and, 
years  after,  were  reproduced  in  his  last  pub- 


lic speech.  Kingship,  his  republican  frienda 
taught  him — as  they  had  taught  Alexander 
of  Russia  before — was  not  incompatible  with 
strong  democratic  leanings  ;  only  the  king 
must  be  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  lower 
classes,  the  ill-used  and  oppressed  "  people." 
With  these  ideas  Prince  Frederick  weot  back 
to  Denmark,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

Things,  meanwhile,  had  changed  at  the 
Danish  court  in  regard  to  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  The  reigning  king,  now  sixty 
years  old,  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  having 
male  offspring,  and  Frederick's  father,  Prince 
Christian,  cousin  of  the  monarch,  had  become 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  The  aged  king 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  marry  off  his  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  already  past  thirty  ;  and 
no  suitor  coming  from  abroad,  he  offered  them 
to  the  only  disposable  male  relations  at  home 
— the  one,  the  young  man  just  returned  from 
Geneva ;  and  the  other,  his  uncle,  Prince 
Ferdinand.  The  young  republican  prince 
would  fain  have  declined  the  honor  of  being 
united  to  a  king's  daughter  ;  but  a  refusal 
was  not  permitted  to  him  and  by  orders  of 
his  father  and  the  king  he  was  married,  un- 
der strong  military  escort,  to  his  cousin, 
Princess  Wilhelmina,  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1828.  What  might  have  been  foreseen 
occurred  immediately  after.  Frederick  took 
from  the  first  a  strong  dislike  to  his  wife,  who 
was  somewhat  his  senior  in  age,  which  was 
greatly  increased  in  time  by  her  haughty  dispo- 
sition, utterly  foreign  to  his  own  habits,  ac- 
quired at  Geneva,  as  well  as  his  principles 
and  way  of  thinking.  Before  long  he  left  his 
royal  spouse  altogether,  taking  refuge  at  a 
mansion,  distant  from  the  capital,  among 
his  old  friends  and  humble  companions.  He 
here  made  the  acquaintance,  for  the  first  time, 
of  Louise  Rasmussen,  a  sprightly  little  damsel 
of  sixteen,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman, 
but  with  some  education  and  more  grace  and 
mother-wit.  Such  society  was  altogether 
more  to  his  tastes  than  that  of  the  stiff  court 
of  Copenhagen,  at  which  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance  for  a  long  time.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  irritated  king  summoned  him  back 
to  his  wife  ;  the  delinquent  seemed  decided 
to  follcw  his  inclinations  more  than  his  duty, 
and  at  length  brought  upon  himself  condign 
punishment.  By  a  royal  decree  of  September 
10, 1837,  Prince  Frederic  was  banished  to  the 
fortress  of  Fredericia,  in  Jutland,  where,  in 
the  midst  of  an  immense  marsh,  he  had  time 
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to  philosophize  upon  royalty,  and  democracy, 
and  the  advantage  of  marrying  a  king's 
daughter.  Old  soldier  and  sailor  'friends 
were  not  allowed  on  visit  to  Fredericia,  and 
even  little  Louise  Rasmussen  could  not  find  her 
way  to  the  fortress,  but  with  many  tears,  on 
the  order  of  her  parents,  set  out  on  a  journey 
to  Paris,  where  she  became  an  ornament  to 
the  corfs  de  ballet.  A  few  days  after  Fred- 
erick's arrival  at  the  place  of  his  banishment, 
a  decree  of  divorce  between  him  and  Princess 
Wilhelmina  was  issued  at  Copenhagen.  How- 
ever, the  king's  daughter  did  not  remain  long 
a  lonely  divorced  wife,  for  in  less  than  eight 
months  after,  on  the  19th  May,  1838,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  another  distant  cousin, 
Prince  Charles  of  Sonderburg-Gliicksburg. 

The  death  of  the  king  and  the  accession  of 
his  father  to  the  throne  released  Prince  Fred- 
erick from  prison  at  the  end  of  little  more 
than  two  years,  and  he  was  then  appointed 
governor  of  the  Island  of  Funen.  But  being 
inclined  to  fall  again  into  his  old  ways  of  liv- 
ing, his  royal  father  soon  after  insisted  that 
he  should  marry  once  more,  and  after  some 
negotiations.  Princess  Caroline  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz  was  chosen  to  be  the  second  wife. 
In  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  very  pretty,  and 
highly  accomplished,  it  was  hoped  that  she 
would  wean  Prince  Frederick  from  his  low- 
born companions,  and  bring  him  back  to 
court  and  to  a  sense  of  his  crown-princely 
duties.  But  this  the  young  princess  signally 
failed  to  do.  Frederick,  although  he  ac- 
knowledged her  to  be  prettier,  thought  her 
as  proud  as  his  first  wife,  and  before  long  ab- 
sented himself  more  than  ever  from  the  court 
and  his  new  home.  What,  probably,  greatly 
contributed  to  this  estrangement  was  an  ac- 
cidental meeting  with  an  old  friend  of  his 
youth,  Louise  Rasmussen.  Poor  Louise  had 
seen  hard  times  since  she  left  Denmark  for 
France.  Though  an  ornament  for  some  years, 
of  the  Paris  corps  de  ballet^  she  was  soon 
shelved  on  the  appearance  of  greater  orna- 
ments, and  had  to  content  herself  with  becom- 
ing a  member  of  a  wandering  troupe  of  actors, 
disseminatinoj  dramatic  art  through  the  little 
towns  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia. 
The  speculation,  with  all  its  hardships  and 
miseries,  proved  very  unsatisfactory  in  a  pe- 
cuniary sense,  and  Louise  Rasmussen  was  glad 
to  drop  off  the  stage  at  a  destitute  Hanoverian 
village,  and  to  proceed  on  foot  to  Hamburg. 
The  wealthy   merchant  city  gave   her  new 
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friends,  among  whom  she  sojourned  for  an- 
other couple  of  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Copenhagen.  Getting  to  the  dangerous  boun- 
dary of  thirty,  Miss  Rasmussen  now  resolved 
to  become  steady,  and  accordingly  settled 
down  as  milliner  and  dressmaker,  working 
for  the  shops  and  for  any  procurable  private 
customers.  One  evening,  coming  home  late 
from  her  work,  she  was  arrested — at  least, 
this  is  the  Copenhagen  story — by  the  sight 
of  a  fire,  and  with  wonted  energy  ranged  her- 
self among  the  human  chain  of  assistants 
whose  hands  passed  the  pails  of  water  from 
the  canal  to  the  fire-engine.  She  had  not 
been  thei'e  long  when  she  perceived  that  a 
gentleman  opposite,  likewise  busy  in  handing 
pails,  stared  very  hard  at  her,  as  if  trying  to 
recognize  an  acquaintance.  She  recognized 
him  at  once  ;  it  was  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Frederick,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark. The  conflagration  being  subdued, 
Prince  Frederick  gallantly  offered  his  arm  to 
accompany  Miss  Rasmussen  to  her  humble 
lodgings,  and  a  few  months  after,  she  found 
herself  installed  in  a  pretty  little  villa  on  the 
island  of  Amager,  from  which,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  she  migrated  to  a  larger  mansion,  with 
numerous  servants  about  her.  Here  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  the  divorce  of 
Prince  Frederick  from  his  second  wife,  after 
a  union  of  five  years.  Princess  Caroline  re- 
turned to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  Louise 
Rasmussen  was  declared /ayonVe  entitre. 

King  Christian  VHI.  died  on  the  20th 
January,  1848,  and  the  same  day  his  son 
ascended  the  throne  as  Frederick  VII.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  elevate  Louise  Ras- 
mussen to .  the  rank  of  Baroness  Danner, 
which  title  was  advanced  soon  after  to  that 
of  Countess.  The  matter  created  some  dis- 
sent at  first  among  the  people ;  but  was 
judged  lees  severely  when  it  was  found  that 
the  royal  favorite  used  whatever  influence  she 
possessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Be- 
sides, the  king  loudly  declared  more  than 
once  that  he  would  prefer  a  thousand  times 
giving  up  his  throne  than  separation  from 
his  friend.  The  abdication  seemed  near  when 
the  news  of  the  French  Revolution  arrived  at 
Copenhagen.  A  large  mob,  composed  of 
ultra-radicals  and  members  of  the  Scandina- 
vian party,  filled  the  palace  of  the  king,  cry- 
ing for  reform  and  threatening  insurrection. 
They  were  disarmed  by  the  solemn  response 
of  Frederick  VII.  that  he  was  perfectly  ready 
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to  lay  down  his  crown  at  the  bidding  of  the 
people,  and  either  become  President  of  a 
Danish  Republic,  or  retire  altogether  from 
power.  This  was  not  what  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  wanted,  and  they,  therefore, 
became  quiet  again ,  and  accepted  with  thanks 
the  new  constitution  granted  by  the  king. 
The  latter,  nevertheless,  thought  seriously  of 
abdicating,  and  was  restrained  only  by  the 
strong  persuasion  of  Countess  Banner.  She 
now  became  almost  his  sole  adviser,  and  her 
influence  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was 
able  to  persuade  the  king  to  make  her  his 
lawful  wife.  The  mere  announcement  of  the 
intention  created  a  storm  of  indignation 
throughout  the  country,  leading  to  protests 
on  all  parts,  and  to  strong  remonstrances 
from  the  ministers ;  nevertheless,  Frederick 
VII.  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose,  and 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1850,  he  gave  his  hand, 
in  the  church  of  Fredericksburg,  to  Louise 
Rasmussen. 

A  short  while  after  the  king,  with  his  con- 
Bort,  visited  the  southern  provinces  of  Den- 
mark, and  being  rather  coldly  received  atone 
place,  his  majesty  made  a  very  frank  speech 
at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor.  He  told 
the  guests  that,  though  a  king,  he  had  by  no 
means  given  up  his  privileges  as  a  man  to 
marry  the  woman  he  loved  best,  and  that,  in 
the  place  in  which  he  stood,  he  looked  upon 
his  present  wife  as  the  only  true  friend  he 
possessed  in  the  world.  The  speech,  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  created  a  profound 
sensation,  and  gradually  extinguished  the  ill- 
feeling  against  the  countess.  At  a  later 
period  she  was  again  censured  for  giving  her- 
self too  much  the  airs  of  a  real  queen  ;  but 
the  reproach  was  deemed  venial,  in  view  of 
what  was  generally  acknowledged — that  she 


was,  indeed,  the  devoted  friend  and  consort 
of  her  royal  husbind.  She  alone  succeeded 
in  chasing  the  spirit  of  profound  dejection, 
which  settled  upon  the  king  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  under  the  burden  of  physical  and 
mental  sufferings,  as  well  as  political  cares. 
Frederick  VII.  was  thus  enabled  to  become 
what  even  his  personal  enemies  do  not  dis- 
pute—the best  monarch  Denmark  has  had 
these  hundred  years. 

With  considerable  intellectual  power,  he 
possessed  what  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Denmark  was  a  source  of  unbounded 
strength — an  honest  contempt  for  the  throne. 
If  he  could  benefit  his  people,  abdication 
would  be  simply  a  relief,  and  he  was  able, 
therefore,  to  work  for  Denmark  without  any 
considerations  of  self,  and  to  form  those  reso- 
lutions before  which  kings  usually  quail. 
He  was  always  ready  to  risk  his  throne  for 
the  independence  of  his  country,  always  ready 
to  concede  any  form  of  constitution  his  peo- 
ple might  demand  ;  and  at  last  stood  forward 
to  tell  Europe,  that  if  beaten  by  his  gigantic 
neighbor  in  the  unjust  war  that  neighbor  was 
provoking,  he  would  declare  Denmark  a  re- 
public and  leave  the  thrones  to  cope  with  the 
moral  strength  of  that  example.  There  was 
a  strong  manliness  in  the  man  which  his  peo- 
ple, amid  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of 
his  career,  recognized  at  last,  and  the  crowd 
who  in  1848,  howled  disgust  under  his  win- 
dows, received  the  news  of  his  death  with  re- 
gret and  consternation.  His  successor.  Prince 
Christian,  nominated  by  the  Powers  over  the 
heads  of  his  own  elder  brothers,  ascends  the 
throne  at  a  stormy  time,  and  may  live  to  re- 
gret the  illness  which  he  now  probably  deems 
so  fortunate  for  himself.^ 


There  died,  a  few  days  ago,  at  Geneva,  the 
Russian  Privy-Councillor  Stephen  Woronin,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  This  man,  one  of  the  first 
dignitaries  of  the  Russian  Empire,  was  not  only 
well  known  for  his  immense  chainty,  but  also  by 
the  peculiarity  that  'he  began  life  as  a  serf,  and 
gradually  rose  to  become  what  he  was.  His  be- 
nevolence was  proverbial  in  Russia.  He  owned 
fifteen  houses  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  let  to 
the  poor  for  a  nominal  rent.  In  his  will  he  left 
handsome  legacies  to  Geneva,  where  he  spent  the 
last  two  months.     Among  others,  he  b'squeathcd 


the  sum  of  80,000  francs  to  the  Russian  church 
of  that  place. 


The  new  Nile  expedition  under  Miani  is  about 
to  be  accomplished.  The  Austrian  Government 
has,  it  appears,  now  directed  its  whole  attention 
to  the  solution  of  the  old  mystery  of  the  Caput 
J\ili,  which  it  does  not  believe  completely  cleared 
up  by  Speke.  Not  only  the  ammunition  and 
arms  for  which  Miani  has  asked,  but  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  money  out  of  the  coffers  of  the 
State  have  beeo  promised  to  the  new  explorer. 


THE   HIGH   TIDE   ON   THE   COAST   OF   LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  swannerds  where  their  sedges  are 
Moved  on  in  sunset's  golden  breath, 
The  shepherde  lads  I  heard  afarre. 
And  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 
Till  floating  o'er  the  grassy  sea 
Came  downe  that  kyndly  message  free. 
The  "  Brydes  of  Mavis  Enderby." 
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THE  HIGH  TIDE  ON  THE  COAST  OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

BY  JEAN   INGELOW. 

(157L) 

The  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower  , 
The  ringers  ran  by  two,  by  three  ; 

*'  Pull,  if  ye  never  pulled  before  ; 

Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,"  quoth  he. 

♦*  Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  0  Boston  bells  : 

Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells, 

Play  uppe  '  The  Brides  of  Enderby.'  " 

Men  say  it  was  a  stolen  tyde — 

The  Lord  that  sent  it,  he  knows  all ; 

But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 
The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall  ; 

And  there  was  nought  of  strange,  beside 

The  flights  of  mews  and  peewits  pied 

By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea  wall. 

I  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore, 

My  thread  brake  off,  I  raised  myne  eyes  ; 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore. 
Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies  ; 

And  dark  against  day's  golden  death 

She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth. 

My  Sonne's  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

"  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  "  calling. 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 
Farre  away  I  heard  her  song. 
"Cusha  !  Cusha  !  "  all  along  ; 
Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth, 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth 
Faintly  came  her  milking  song. 

•'  Cusha!  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  "  calling, 
"  For  the  dews  will  soone  be  falling  ; 
Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow  ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot  ; 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow  ; 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

From  the  clovers  lift  your  head  ; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow. 

Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed." 

If  it  be  long,  aye,  long  ago. 

When  I  beginne  to  think  howe  long, 

Ag!iine  I  hear  the  Lindis  flow, 

Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharpe  and  strong  ; 

And  all  the  aire  it  seemeth  mee 

Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee). 

That  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby, 

Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 
And  not  a  shadowe  mote  be  seene. 

Save  where  fall  fyve  good  miles  away 
The  steeple  towered  from  out  the  grcene  : 

AvA  lo  !  the  great  bell  farre  and  wide 

Was  heard  in  all  the  country  side 

That  Saturday  at  eventide. 


Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  sky. 

And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 
To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 

And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 
They  sayde,  "  And  why  should  this  thing  be. 
What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  ? 
They  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby  ! 

"  For  evil  news  from  Slablethorpe, 

Of  pyrate  galleys  warping  down  ; 
For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne : 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see. 
And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrates  flee. 
Why  ring  '  The  Brides  of  Enderby  '  ?  " 

I  looked  without,  and  lo  !  my  sonne 

Came  riding  downe  with  might  and  main  ; 

He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on. 
Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again, 

"  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  !  " 

(A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath. 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

•*  The  olde  sea  wall  (he  cried)  is  downe, 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apioce. 
And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 

Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place." 
He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death  : 
"  God  save  you,  mother  !  "  straight  he  saith  ; 
"  Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth?  " 

"  Good  Sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  away 

With  her  two  bairns  I  marked  her  long  ; 
And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play 
Afar  I  heard  her  milking  song." 
He  looked  across  the  grassy  sea. 
To  right,  to  left,  "  Ho  Enderby  !  " 
They  rang  "  The  Brides  of  Enderby  !  " 

With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast  ; 

For  lo  !  along  the  river's  bed 
A  mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest. 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 
It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud  ; 
Shaped  like  a  curling  snow-white  cloud. 
Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

And  rearing  Lindis  backward  pressed. 

Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  amaine  ; 
Then  madly  at  the  eygre's  breast 

Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again- 
Then  bankes  came  downe  with  ruin  and  rout- 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about — 
Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

So  fxrre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave, 
The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat. 

Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 
Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  our  feet  : 
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The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 
Before  it  brake  against  the  knee. 
And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

Upon  the  roofe  we  sate  that  night, 
The  noise  of  the  bells  went  sweeping  by  : 

I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  high- 

A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see  ; 

And  awsome  bells  they  were  to  mee. 

That  in  the  dark  rang  *'  Enderby." 

They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide 

From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed  ; 

And  I — my  sonne  was  at  my  side, 
xind  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed  : 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 

*'  0  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death  ! 

0  lost  !  my  love,  Elizabeth." 

And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more  ? 

Thou  didst,  thou  didst,  my  daughter  deare  ; 
The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore, 

Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear. 
Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace. 
The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 
Towne  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

That  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass, 
That  ebbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea  ; 

A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas  ! 

To  manye  more  than  myne  and  me  ! 

But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith). 

And  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth. 

1  shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 

"  Cusha,Cusha,  Cusha  !  "  calling, 
Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling  ; 
I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
*'  Cusha,  Cusha  !  "  all  along, 
Where  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

Goeth,  floweth  ; 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 
When  the  water  winding  down. 
Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 

I  shall  never  see  her  more 

Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver. 

Shiver,  quiver  ; 
Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river. 
Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling. 
To  the  sandy  lonesome  shore  : 
I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 
"  Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow  ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot  ; 
Quit  jour  pipes  of  parsley  hollow. 

Hollow,  hollow  ; 
Come  uppe  Lightfoot,  rise  and  follow  ; 

Lightfoot,  Whitefoot, 
From  your  clovers  lift  the  head  ; 
Come  ugpe  Jetty,  follow,  follow. 
Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed.-" 
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One  step  and  then  another. 

And  the  longest  walk  is  ended  ; 
One  stitch  and  then  another. 

And  the  largest' rent  is  mended  ; 
One  brick  upon  another. 

And  the  highest  wall  is  made  ; 
One  flake  upon  another. 

And  the  deepest  snow  is  laid. 

So  the  little  coral  workers. 

By  their  slow  but  constant  motion. 
Have  built  those  pretty  islands 

In  the  distant  dai'k  blue  ocean  ; 
And  the  noblest  undertakings 

Man's  wisdom  hath  conceived 
By  oft-repeated  eflbrts 

Have  been  patiently  achieved. 


SONG. 

BY  JEAN   INGELOW. 

I  LEANED  out  of  window,  I  smelt  the  white  clover. 
Dark,  dark  was  the  garden,  I  saw  not  the 
gate  ; 
"Now,  if  there  be  footsteps,, he  comes,  my  one 
lover — 
Hush,  nightingale,  hush  !      0  sweet  nightin- 
gale, wait 
Till  I  listen  and  hear 
If  a  step  draweth  near. 
For  my  love  he  is  late  ! 

"  The  skies  in  the  darkness  stoop  nearer  and 
nearer, 
A  cluster  of  stars  hangs  like  fruit  in  the  tree, 
The  fall  of  the  water  comes  sweeter,  comes  clearer  ; 
To  what  art  thou  listening,  and  what  dost  thou 
see? 
Let  the  star-clusters  glow. 
Let  the  sweet  waters  flow. 
And  cross  quickly  to  me. 

You  night-moths  that  hover  where  honey  brims 
over 
From  sycamore  blossoms,  or  settle,  or  sleep  ; 
You  glowworms,  shine  out,  and  the  pathway  dis- 
cover 
To  him  that  comes  darkling  along  the  rough 
steep. 
Ah,  my  sailor,  make  haste. 
For  the  time  runs  to  waste, 
•And  my  love  lieth  deep — 

"  Too  deep  for  swift  telling :  and  yet,  my  one 
lover, 
I've  conned  thee  an  answer  ;  it  waits  thee  to- 
night." 
By  the  sycamore  passed  he,  and  through  the 
white  clover. 
Then  all  the  sweet  speech  I  had  fashioned  took 
flight ; 
But  I'll  love  him  more,  more 
Than  e'er  wife  loved  before. 
Be  the  days  dark  or  bright. 
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ME,    TOO. 


MOTHER. 


"ME,  TOO." 

*•  We'll  seek  for  flowers  in  the  woods," 

I  heard  a  mother  say  ; 
"  For  in  their  shady  solitudes^ 

My  children  love  to  play. 
Come,  Willie,  call  the  other  boys. 

Ere  falls  Vhe  evening  dew  ;  " 
And  then  another  little  voice. 

Soft  pleading,  said,  •*  Me,  too  !  ** 

Oh,  childish  heart  that  could  not  bear 

Her  name  should  be  forgot ! 
Oh,  childi;:>h  lovo  that  longed  to  share 

With  all  the  common  lot ! 
Such  tone  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

So  tremulous  and  true  ; 
A  link  in  that  sweet  household  chain. 

She  claimed  her  right — "  Me,  too  !  " 

But  not  a1oi:e  in  childhood's  years. 

The  heart  gives  out  this  cry  ; 
*Tis  heard  amid  the  silent  tears 

Of  life's  deep  agony. 
The  lonely  soul  athirst  for  love, 

Will  cry  as  infants  do  ; 
And  lift,  all  other  tones  above, 

Its  passionate  "  Me,  too  !  " 

Formed  by  one  hand,  we  live  and  die  ; 

Before  one  throne  we  kneel  ; 
The  longings  of  humanity 

Send  up  one  deep  appeal. 
Our  nature's  tendrils  intertwine. 

Fed  by  one  common  dew  ; 
None  seek  in  solitude  to  pine. 

Each  heart-throb  says,  "  Me,  too  !  " 

God  teach  us  then  in  rank  to  stand 

Firm  as  brave  spirits  should  : 
Joined  heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand 

In  holy  brotherhood  ; 
And  casting  off  th-s  ice  of  pride. 

Wear  warm  hearts  mild  and  true  ; 
Nor  from  the  weakest  turn  aside. 

Who  feebly  cries  "  Me,  too  !  " 

And,  little  child,  who  sweetly  plead, 

With  love  learnt  long  ere  speech. 
Lift  up  thy  golden  baby  head 

To  hopes  thou  yet  shalt  reach  ; 
For  Avben  His  angels  gather  in 

His  holy  ones  and  true, 
In  that  fair  girner  thou  shalt  win 

A  place — He  needs  thee,  too  ! 

— Churchman^s  Family  Magazine. 


FINISH  THY  AVORK. 

Finish  thy  work  ;  the  time  is  short  ; 

The  sun  is  in  the  west  ; 
The  night  is  coming  down — till  then 

Think  not  of  rest. 


Yes.  finish  all  thy  work,  then  rest ; 

Till  then  rest  never  ; 
The  rest  prepared  for  thee  by  God 

Is  rest  forever. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  wipe  thy  brow, 

Ungird  thee  from  thy  toil  ; 
Take  breath,  and  from  each  weary  limb 

Shake  off  the  soil. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  sit  thee  down 

On  some  celestial  hill, 
And  of  its  strength-i'eviving  air. 

Take  thou  thy  fill. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  go  in  peace  ; 

Life's  battle  fought  and  won. 
Hear  from  the  throne  the  Master's  voice 

"  Well  done,  well  done  !  " 

Finish  thy  work,  then  take  thy  harp. 

Give  praise  to  Ggd  above  ; 
Sing  a  new  song  of  mighty  joy 

And  endless  love. 

Give  thanks  to  Him  who  held  thee  up 

In  all  thy  path  below. 
Who  made  thee  faithful  unto  death. 

And  crowns  thee  now.  . 

— British  Friend. 


GIVE  TO  HIM  THAT  ASKETH  THEK" 

If  the  poor  man  pass  by  thy  door, 
Give  him  of  thy  bounteous  store, 
Give  him  food,  and  give  him  gold. 
Give  him  shelter  from  the  cold  ; 
Aid  him  his  lone  life  to  live, 
For  'tis  angel-like  to  give. 

Though  world  riches  thou  hast  not. 
Give  to  him  of  poorer  lot ; 
Think  thee  of  the  widow's  mite : 
In  the  holy  Master's  sight. 
It  was  more,  a  thousand-fold. 
Than  the  rich  man's  hoai'd  of  gold. 


MOTHER. 


No  earthly  friend  can  fill  a  moth'er's  place, 

When  the  dear  one  is  with  us  here  no  more  ; 

No  smile  so  sweet,  so  loving  to  the  core. 
As  those  which  beamed  upon  that  faithful  face, 
Reflecting  every  meek,  angelic  grace  ; 
■  No  words  so  kind,  so  potent  to  restore 

Joy  to  the  sonl,  where  sadness  ruled  before, 
As  hers,  Avho  held  us  in  her  warm  embrace  ; 
But  when  the  vesture  visible  to  sight 

Has  worn  away,  to  set  the  spirit  free. 
Then  we  behold  those  looks  of  love  and  light 

In  f  idclcss  lines  impressed  on  memory  ; 
And  feel  that  but  one  mother  e'er  is  given 
To  guard  us  here  below,  or  guide  the  way  to 
heaven. 


WILLIAM    BLAKE 
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Prom  The  Spectator. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.* 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  book  appears 
from  which  we  derive  so  vivid  an  impression 
of  a  completely  unique  character  and  unique 
life  as   this   biography   of  William    Blake. 
This  is  not  merely  due  to  the  authorship  and 
editing  of  the  book,  though  that  is  done  with 
singular  thoroughness,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  materially  even  by  the  death 
of  the  biographer,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  so  earnestly 
have  his  friends,  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossctti  and  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti,  thrown  themselves  into  the 
task  of  collecting  the  materials  of  the  second 
volume,  and  completing  the  almost  completed 
first.     It  is  also  partly  due  to  the  lavish  il- 
lustrations of  Blake's  genius  by  the  en^-rav- 
ings  and  vignettes  which  are  scattered  richly 
through  its  pages,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
Blake's  singular  mind  was  projected,  as  we 
may  call  it,  on  two  quite  distinct  planes  of 
art, — that  of  poetry  as  well  as  that  of  paint- 
ing,— though  it  was  essentially  the  same  in 
both. 

William   Blake  was   much  more  than  an 
unknown  painter  of  great  though  mystical 
genius.     His  is  an  unknown  character  of  a 
perfectly   unique   cast,   which   contrived   to 
affect  everything  ho  touched  with  somethinn- 
of  its   own  singular  power.     Many  persons 
who  will  not  know  even  his  name  at  all  may 
remember  the  quaint  but  forcible  plates  in  a 
didactic  little  children's  novel  in  three  small 
volumes,    called   "  Elements  of  Morality," 
which  was  translated  from  the  German  some- 
where about  1790  for  the  benefit  of  our  fa- 
thers' and  mothers'  childhood,  and  which  has 
amused  the  nurseries  of  the  next  two  genera- 
tions with  the  formal,  stiff-jointed  morality 
which  that   curious  tale    (less  adapted   for 
children  than   for   stunted  adults   in   knee- 
breeches)    inculcated  on  its  young  readers. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  a  book  rare  but  pre- 
cious to  discerning  children  who  could  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  a  rapidly  disappearing  world 
of  didactic  thought,  and  one  of  its  greatest 
attractions   w^as  the  singular  force  of  those 
grotesque  plates,  not  designed,  but  engraved 

*  "Life  of  William  Blake,  Pietor  Ignotus,"  with 
selections  from  his  Poems  and  other  writings.  By 
the  late  Alexander  Gilchrist.  Illustrated  from 
Blake's  own  Works  in  fac  simile  by  W.  J.  Linton, 
and  in  photolithography,  with  a  few  of  Blake's  orig- 
inal plates.     2  volrf.     London  :  Macmillaa. 

iThc  Living  Age,  a  few  years  ago,  gave  a  series  of 
engravings  from  Blake's  Designs,  for  Blair's  Grave.] 


by  William  Blake.     There  was  one  little  en- 
graving of  a  wicked  brother  saying,  "  I  hate 
you  !  "  to  the  good  brother.     His  hair  almost 
stands  on  end  with  fury,  and  the  tremendous 
impression  of  fraternal    hatred  in  that  stiff 
old  engraving  comes  back  on  us   now  with 
full   force  through  a   vista  of  thirty  years. 
Another,  too,  we  can  recall,  where  a  form, 
crouching  with  misery,  is  seated  in  some  dank 
room,  and  confessing  to  a  didactic  visitor  that 
"  Prodigality  has  made  me  poor  ;  "  and  in  a 
third  the  stars  of  a  brilliant  night  are  lookino- 
down  with  wonderful  vividness  on  the  Ger- 
man   pastor's   improving   harangues.      Few 
children  who  read  that  old-fashioned  novel- 
lette  could  fail  to  attach  peculiar  sensations 
to  those  prim  little  engravings.     The  book 
shows,  at  least,  how  curiously  Blake  managed 
to  lend  some  of  his  power  even  to  the  merest 
trifles  not  of  his  own  design.     Even  those  who 
know  thoroughly  bis  grand  "inventions"  to 
the  Book  of  Job  would  recognize  some  of  the 
influence  of  his  strange  genius,  even  in  those 
didactic  little  childish  platei?. 

Blake  was  often  thought  insane,  and  not 
without  reasons  quite  strong  enough  to  hfvve 
shut  up  many  a  man  less  poor  and  more  en- 
viable in  worldly  position.     But,  probably, 
the   truth    was   simply  this,  that  he  was  a 
visionary  in  the  eighteenth  century,— an  age 
when  there  was  "  no  open  vision,"— so  that 
both  the  age  Avas  less  able  to  understand  hira, 
and  he  was  fretted  into  greater  eccentricity 
by  his  age.     Being  from  the  first  a  dreamer 
of  dreams  and  a  man  of  very  obstinate  intel- 
lect, he  was  induced  to  talk  as  if  his  dreams 
were  the  only  truth  and  the  world  around 
him  comparatively  a  fiction.    He  was  born  in 
London  in  1757,  the  son  of  a  hosier  of  small 
means,  and  never  found  in  either  the  ideas  of 
his  day  or  his  own  fortunes  anything  but  a 
strong  stimulus  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
His  thoughts  were  soon  driven  inward  into 
reverie,  and  he  early  contracted  a  profound 
difiidence  in   personal   intercourse  with  bis 
fellow-men.      In   some  doggerel  verses  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  he  once  expressed  the  pain- 
ful sense  he  entertained  of  the  inadequacy  of 
his  own  manner  to  do  justice   to  his  char- 
acter.    His  manner,  he  says,  was  "  too  pas- 
sive "    and    inconsistent   with    "my   active 
physiognomy."      In  other   words,    we   sup- 
pose, he  had  the  manner  of  a  suppressed  man, 
together  with  the  actively  working  features 
of  an  excitable  man  : — 
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"  Oh,  why  was  I  born  with  a  different  face  ? 

Why  was  I  not  born  like  the  rest  of  my  race  ? 

When  I  look  each  one  starts,  when  I  speak  I  of- 
fend. 

Then  I'm  silent  and  passive,  and  lose  every 
friend." 

We  can  see  even  in  the  portrait  prefixed  to 
this  book  how  instinct  was  his  face  with 
nervous  energy,  but  he  was  alive,  fortu- 
nately for  his  own  reason,  to  the  indifference 
of  the  world,  and  so  the  eighteenth  century 
succeeded  in  depositing  round  his  eager  vi- 
sionary mind  a  crust  of  reserve  which  made 
him  brood  more  than  ever  over  his  visions 
and  believe  in  them  more  passionately.  His 
art,  his  philosophy,  if  it  can  bo  so  called,  his 
poetry,  his  faith,  his  manners,  all  express  the 
chained  visionary,  who  would  have  fretted 
passionately  against  the  bonds  of  social  hum- 
drum if  lie  had  not  found  a  safety-valve  for  all 
his  visions  in  art.  "  Damn  braces,  bless  re- 
laxes," was  one  of  his  favorite  apophthegms, 
which  indicates  clearly  enoug;h  the  sense  of 
that  painfully  tight  bracing  inflicted  by  the 
uncongenial  world  upon  his  visionary  intel- 
lect. 

If  we  had  to  describe  Blake's  intellect  in  a 
single  sentence  we  should  say  that  a  mind 
moulded  in  the  primeval  intellectual  world 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Book  of  Job,  or  more 
pearly,  perhaps,  of  Ezekiel,  had  been  put  to 
sleep  for  near  three  thousand  years,  and  then 
launched  into  the  midst  of  the  meaner  Lon- 
don life  in  Golden  Square,  Battersea,  Oxford 
Street,  and  the  Strand,  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  When  Blake  wanted  to  paint  Nelson 
and  Pitt,  the  conception,  to  him  literally  the 
most  natural,  was  to  design  "  the  spiritual 
form  of  Nelson  guiding  Leviathan,  in  whose 
wreathin^s  are  infolded  the  nations  of  the 
earth," — and  "  the  spiritual  form  of  Pitt 
guiding  Behemoth  ;  he  is  that  Angel  who, 
pleased  to  perform  the  Almighty's  orders, 
rides  on  the  whirlwind  directing  the  storms 
of  war."  And  in  both  cases,  as  we  might  be 
sure,  Blake's  conceptions  of  the  great  sea 
beast  Leviathan  and  the  great  land  beast 
Behemoth  are  far  more  striking  than  his  con- 
ception of  the  "spiritual  forms"  of  those 
eighteenth-century  angels.  Nelson  and  Pitt  ; 
indeed,  he  regretted  bitterly  that  the  nation 
was  not  likely  to  order  from  him  a  monu- 
ment of  each  in  what  he  called  "  fresco,"  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  height,  like  the  great 
Assyrian  monuments  that  he  ' '  had  seen  in 
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his  vision."  And  Blake's  intellectual  visions 
were  all  of  the  primeval  kind,  of  grand  and 
free  outline,  with  vistas  of  great  complexity 
but  simple  elements,  such  as  opened  out 
everywhere  to  the  seer  in  the  morning  of  cre- 
ation. Everywhere  there  is  infinitude  in 
them  ;  but  an  intellect  unaccustomed  to 
sound  its  own  depths  assembles  a  confusion 
of  symbols  from  all  quarters  of  creation  to 
spell  out  its  meaning  in  a  sort  of  half-articu- 
late hieroglyphic.  Terror  and  pity,  horror 
and  innocence  and  primeval  joy,  strong  desire 
and  anguish  unsubdued,  all  speak  in  different 
and  mysterious  symbols  through  shrouds  of 
tempestuous  darkness  or  an  overwhelming 
blaze  of  light.  The  most  striking  character- 
istic of  the  early  and  sublime  imagery  of  the 
East, — such  imagery  as  Ezekiel  used  in  order 
to  shadow  forth  his  divine  inspiration, — is, 
that  it  does  so  much  more  than  express  mean- 
ing.— that  it  expresses  meaning  in  the  vague 
sense  in  which  music  expresses  meaning, — so 
that  a  very  wide  fringe  of  imagery  remains 
over,  which  is,  as  it  were,  merely  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  meaning,  not  a  part  of  its  es- 
sence. So  many  symbols  are  heaped  together, 
each  of  them  a  sort  of  separate  hieroglyphic, 
that  one  is  always  in  danger  of  oysr-interpret- 
ing  the  drift  of  the  aggregate,  and  as  you 
may  miss  the  melody  by  attempting  to  cross- 
examine  the  notes,  so  you  may  miss  the  bur- 
den by  attempting  to  separate  the  symbols. 
This  is  as  true  of  Blake  as  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  age  of  hieroglyphic.  Ilis  brother  artists 
called  his  house  "  the  house  of  the  Inter- 
preter ;  "  but  it  was  rather  the  house  of  the 
man  who  most  needed  an  Interpreter,  yet, 
who,  perhaps,  after  all,  was  better  interpreted 
by  feeling  than  by  thought. 

The  explanation  of  such  hieroglyphic  visions 
we  take  to  be  that  minds  of  a  special  consti- 
tution,— one  which  becomes  much  less  com- 
mon as  the  world  studies  and  masters  its  own 
thoughts, — are  almost  unable  to  separate 
thovghts  from  things  at  all,  but  incarnate 
their  thoughts  in  things,  almost  arbitrarily 
and  capriciously,  raLher  than  not  at  all. 
This  is  especially  the  gift  of  a  great  visionary 
painter  like  Blake.  He  has  a  profound  con- 
flict going  on  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  takes 
a  country  walk ;  instead  of  separating  his 
thoughts  from  the  scenery,  they  pass  out  of 
him  into  the  scenery ;  the  sun  throws  out  a 
forbidding  glare, — the  trees  stretch  their  arms 
to  hold  him  back  from  his  path, — the  clouds 
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scowl  or  smile  upon  his  wishes,  even  the 
thistle  under  his  foot  looks  its  malice, — and 
if  he  paints  the  scene  as  a  picture,  it  is  a  pic- 
ture instinct  with  force  of  expression  and 
feeling.  But  if,  instead,  he  blunders  into 
mystical  poetry,  his  awkward  use  of  things 
to  express  what  words  would,  in  poetry,  ex- 
press better,  only  looks  like  childish  "  make- 
belief."  Imasjinative  children  have  been 
known  (secretly)  to  pei*suade  themselves  that 
nettles  were  enemies,  and  thistles  powerful 
enchanters,  whose  spell  was  to  be  broken  by 
the  prince  of  schoolboys.  But  Blake,  grown- 
up, indulged  himself  in  such  notions  chiefly 
because  his  thoughts,  like  the  old  Oriental 
thoughts,  would  not  flow  into  words,  but  en- 
tered like  spirits  into  external  nature,  so  that 
the  world  seemed  to  him  "  possessed  "  by 
his  own  feelings.  For  instance,  when  Blake 
was  living  uncomfortably  near  Haley,  at  Felp- 
ham,  in  Sussex,  he  was  once  going  to  meet 
his  sister  at  the  coach,  and  had  urgent  doubts 
in  his  mind  whether  to  remain  at  Felpham  or 
return  to  London.  The  conflict  was  taken 
up  in  his  usual  way  by  the  clouds  and  trees 
and  plants  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed ;  by  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  by  the 
spirits  of  his  deceased  father  and  brothers, 
and  particularly  by  a  vicious-looking  thistle, 
which  appears  to  have  suggested  to  him  that 
it  was  instinct  with  malignant  purpose  : — 

**  A  frowning  thistle  implores  my  stay. 
What  to  others  a  trifle  appears 
Fills  me  fall  of  smiles  or  tears  ; 
For  double  the  vision  ray  eyes  do  see, 
And  a  double  vision  is  always  with  me — 
With  my  inward  eye  'tis  an  old  man  gray, 
With  the  outward  a  thistle  across  my  way." 

The  thistle  argues  viciously,  and  has  its 
head  beaten  off  by  Blake's  foot, — Blake  evi- 
dently feeling,  rather  more  seriously,  what  a 
schoolboy  feels  in  a  sort  of  make-believe  way, 
that  in  destroying  the  thistle  he  is  defeating 
a  spiritual  enemy.  Then  he  confronts  the 
sun  in  the  same  way,  explains  that  to  the 
outward  eye  it  is  the  sun,  to  the  inward  eye 
the  evil  angel  Los. 

"  In  my  double  sight 
'Twas  outward  a  sun — inward,  Los  in  his  might. ' ' 

And  he  defies  the  sun  or  Los,  as  he  had  defied 
the  thistle  or  "  old  man  gray,"  and  walks 
home  triumphant  against  the  spirits  of  evil  in 
earth   and  air.     It   makes  a  very  rubbishy 


piece  of  doggerel ;  but  the  hot  thoughts  which 
thus  used  earth  and  air  and  sky  to  paint  a 
mere  personal  conflict  would  have  made,  and 
often  did  make,  marvellous  pictures.  His 
double  and  treble  and  quadruple  visions,  of 
which  he  was  so  proud,  spoiled  his  poetry, 
and  often  confused  his  pictures ;  but,  when 
not  too  multiplex,  gave  a  singular  depth  and 
glow  to  the  latter.  It  is  the  painter's  great- 
est art  to  tftink  through  things  instead  of 
words,  and  Blake  did  so.  In  that  wonderful 
description  of  his  picture  of  the  "  Last  Judg- 
ment," Blake  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  thepower 
this  "  double  vision  "  gave  him  as  an  artist : 
"  I  assert  for  myself,"  he  says,  "  that  I  do 
not  liehold  the  outward  creation,  and  that  to 
me  it  is  hindrance  and  not  action,  '  What,' 
it  will  be  questioned,  '  when  the  sun  rises  do 
you  not  see  a  round  disc  of  fire  somewhat  like 
a  guinea?'  Oh!  no,  no!  I  see  an  in- 
numerable company  of  the  heavenly  host, 
crying,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God 
Almighty.'  I  question  not  my  corporeal  eye 
any  more  than  I  would  question  a  window 
concerning  a  sight — I  look  through  it  and 
not  with  it."  And  he  painted  the  sun  as  he 
describes  it,  not  ignoring,  indeed,  the  disc  of 
fire,  but  making  light  always  instinct  with 
spiritual  awe.  For  example,  in  that  won- 
derful plate  of  Blake's  ''  Crucifixion,"  taken 
from  his  "Jerusalem,"  given  in  this  book, 
Christ  is  hanging  in  death  and  otherwise  in 
the  profoundest  darkness,  except  that  a  nim- 
bus of  rays  streaming  from  behind  his  head, 
as  though  "  the  light  of  the  world  "  still  lin- 
gered  there,  casts  a  few  reflected  rays  on  the 
closed  eyes,  and  touches  here  and  there  the 
relaxed  body,  otherwise  completely  shrouded 
i)y  the  darkness,  so  that  every  ray  rests  like 
a  living  thing  on  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  circlet  of  glory  rescues  from  the  night  all 
that  lies  within  the  circle  of  His  presence. 
Never  was  light  more  living  in  its  language. 
Now  and  then,  when  the  object  of  Blake's 
visions  was  not  plural  but  singular,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  expressing  his  vision  in  singularly 
striking  poetry,  but  usually  his  poetry  assem- 
bled too  many  realistic  symbols  to  be  in  any 
way  intelligible.  There  are  touches,  however, 
of  verse  here  and  there,  which  mingle  the  mys- 
terious depth  of  Wordsworth  with  the  grand 
symbolism  of  the  primeval  world.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  : — 
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"  The  Tiger. 


•*  Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright. 
In  the  forests  of  the  night ; 
What  immortal  hand  on  high  * 
Framed  thy  glorious  symmetry  ? 

**  In  what  distjxnt  deeps  or  skies 
Burned  that  fire  within  thine  eyes  ? 
On  what  wings  dared  he  aspire? 
What  the  hand  dared  seize  the  fire? 

•*  And  what  shoulder  and  what  arj 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart  ? 
When  thy  heart  began  to  beat 
What  dread  hand  formed  thy  dread  feet  ? 

""What  the  hammer,  what  the  chain, 
Knit  thy  strength  and  forged  thy  brain  ? 
What  the  anvil  ?     What  dread  grasp 
Dared  thy  deadly  terrors  clasp  ? 

*'  When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears. 
And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears. 
Did  He  smile  His  work  to  see? 
Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee?  " 

There  are  more  beautiful  things  than  this  in 
Blake's  poems,  but  few  that  show  so  strongly 
the  elemental  sort  of  energy  that  breathes  in 
the  author  of  the  "Inventions  to  Job,"  as 
well  as  the  glimpses  of  pure  beauty,  through 
the  parting  shadows  of  divine  strength. 

But  while  Blake  is  singularly  great  in  im- 
parting a  kind  of  temporary  soul  to  things, — 
(for  example,  one  of  his  most  marvellous  con- 
ceptions in  a  small  way  is  his  vision  of  the 
ghost  of  a  flea,  that  is,  the  human  counte- 
nance of  a  man  so  bloodthirsty  that  he  had 
been,  said  Blake,  transformed  into  a  fiea  in 
order  to  limit  the  amount  of  mischief  he  could 
efibct  by  his  thirst  for  blood, — and  certainly 
he  seems  to  need  it,  his  cruel  head  and  re- 
treating forehead  looking  soiAethino;  like  a 
man  in  unclosed  visor,  while  his  opened  mouth 
reveals  a  double  round  saw  adapted  to  the 
most  horrible  rending), — while  Blake,  we 
say,  is  singularly  great  in  thus  imparting  a 
temporary  soul  to  things^  it  is  very  rarely, 
indeed,  that  his  pictures  and  poems  are  in- 
stinct with  what  we  call  experience.  One  set 
of  his  poems  are  called  "  Songs  of  Experi- 
ence,"— but  they  are  rather  songs  of  a  man 
revolted  by  the  attempt  to  gain  experience 
and  determined  not  to  gain  it.  So,  too,  his 
pictures  are  full  of  elemental  symbols  and 
thoughts  and  natural  emotions, — but  never 

*  Mr.  Rossetti  prints  this — "  what  immortal  hand 
or  eye."  Certainly  this  is  not  the  version  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  and  seems  to  us  unmeaning. 
The  eye  might  discern^  but  could  noi  frame  the  tiger's 
symmetry. 


have  the  complexity  of  experience.  "  Blake 
is  damned  good  to  steal  from,'' ^  said  Fuseli ; 
an  1  so  he  was.  For  his  pictures  were  all  a 
'priori,  suggesting  new  ideas,  new  lights,  new 
combinations  of  things  in  infinite  variety  of 
movement  and  expression,  but  only  giving 
the  form,  the  base,  the  a  priori  idea  on 
which  others  could  engraft  a  deeper  complex- 
ity of  human  experience.  His  human  faces 
are  almost  all  natural  types,  instead  of  giv- 
ing infinitely  blended  shades  of  expression. 
His  idea  of  a  good  man  is  a  very  simple  idea, 
— an  innocent  Adam,  such  as  he  paints  Job 
in  all  his  phases  of  anguish,  terror,  hope,  and 
trust.  His  idea  of  a  good  woman  was  of  "  an 
emanation  of  the  man,"  who,  like  Mrs. 
Blake,  would  give  herself  up  to  reflecting  the 
masculine  will.  "  In  eternity,"  he  said,  in 
his  usual  peremptory  way,  "  woman  is  the 
emanation  of  the  man  ;  she  has  no  will  of 
her  own  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  in  eternity 
as  a  female  will."  Blake  was  always  san- 
guine. 

The  book  is  by  many  degrees  the  greatest 
monument  of  unique  though  creative  genius 
we  have  read  for  many  a  day,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  we  can  lay  it  down.  Lot  those  who 
would  understand  Blake,  after  studying  his 
own  letters,  poems,  and  pictures  read  the 
wonderfully  graphic  and  delightful  extracts 
from  Mr.  Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  journals 
of  interviews  with  him.  There  you  see  the 
real  picture  of  the  visionary,  mounted  on  the 
clear  field  of  a  shrewd,  lucid,  and  yet  genu- 
inely literary  intellect,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  genius  of  the  artist.  One  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's anecdotes  is  too  characteristic  to  be  lost. 
When  Blake  in  his  usual  visionary  way, 
had  been  telling  of  a  spiritual  interview  with 
Voltaire,  Mr.  Robinson  asked  suddenly  what 
language  Voltaire  spoke.  "To  my  sensa- 
tions," said  Blake,  "  it  was  English.  It  was 
like  the  touch  of  a  musical  hey :  he  touched  it, 
probably,  French,  but  to  my  ear  it  bee.ime 
English."  The  visionary,  it  will  be  seen  is  as 
acute  in  dodo-ina;  a  snare  as  fraud  itself. 

It  is  not  easy  to  praise  too  highly  the  finish 
given  to  the  unfinished  work  of  Mr.  Gilchrist 
by  Mr.  Rossetti's  artistic  and  poetic  hand. 
He  sums  up  the  peculiar  genius  of  Blake  in 
two  or  three  lines  of  such  truth  and  beauty 
that  we  will  close  our  notice  with  them. 
The  man,  he  says,  who  can  understand  and 
enjoy  Blake's  pictures  will  gain  from  them 
"  some  things  as  he  first  knew  them,  not  en- 
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cambered  behind  the  days  of  his  life  ;  things 
too  delicate  for  memory  or  years  since  for- 
gotten ;  the  momentary  sense  of  spring  in 
winter  sunshine,  the  long  sunsets  long  ago, 
and  falling  fires  on  distant  hills."  That  is 
Blake's  essential  function, — to  recall  by  paint- 
ing,— now  and  then  by  poetry, — that  lost 
sense  described  by  Wordsworth,  which  moved 
Blake,  says  Mr.  Robinson,  to  "  hysterical 
rapture," — and  well  it  might,  for  it  was  a 
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poetical  greeting  from  his  own  highest  genius 
as  an  artist : — 

*'  But  there's  a  tree,  of  many,  one, 

A  single  field  which  I  have  looked  upon. 

Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone  ; 

The  pansy  at  my  feet 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat  ; 

Whither  is  fled  the  visionaiy  gleam  ? 

Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ?  ** 


Among  the  communications  of  great  interest 
which  have  recently  been  presented  to  the  French 
Academy,  M.  Blanchet's  continuation  of  his  re- 
searches on  the  application  of  the  catheter  to  dis- 
eases of  the  duodenum  must  here  be  I'ecordeJ. 
The  first  four  operations  of  this  kind,  attempted 
for  the  first  time  by  M.  Blanchet,  were  either  to 
facilitate  the  expulsion  of  foreign  bodies  fixed  in 
the  digestive  tube,  or  to  remove  certain  intestinal 
obstructions,  and  re-establish  the  circulation  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestine.  The  sensations  ex- 
perienced by  the  patients  seemed  to  pro\X5  suffi- 
ciently that  the  probe  had  penetrated  considera- 
bly beyond  the  pylorus.  Experiments  made  upon 
a  dead  subject  have,  in  fact,  shown  that  there 
was  no  serious  difficulty  in  penetrating  with  the 
sesophagian  probe,  the  duodenum,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  jejunum.  Tliis  new  mode  of  cathet- 
erism  will  be  an  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  or- 
ganic affections  of  the  pylorus  and  of  the  intestine, 
of  contraction,  tumoi's,  obstructions,  etc. ;  it  will 
allow  nutritious  and  medicinal  substances  to  be 
carried  below  the  pyloric  orifice,  when  they  can- 
not be  supported  by  the  sick  stomach  ;  it  will 
allow  of  the  evacuation  of  the  g:vsea  which 
sometimes  accumulate  in  the  intestine,  and  are 
productive  of  serious  results.  M.  Blanchet's 
fifth  operation  was  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
into  the  small  intestines  below  the  duodenum 
some  nourishment  for  a  sick  peraon  whose  stom- 
ach was  incapable  of  taking  anything. 


The  eminent  Hungarian  agriculturalist,  Ladis- 
laus  von  Korizmick,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  Hun- 
garian physicians  and  naturalists  in  Pesth,  read 
a  paper  on  the  present  drought  in  Hungary. 
After  first  pointing  out  that  the  meteorolo<:;ical 
conditions  in  1790  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
present  year,  he  stated  the  want  of  plantations 
of  trees  and  the  unequal  division  of  water  to  be 
the  chief  reasons  of  this  misfortune.  Of  the  en- 
tire country  of  Hungary,  only  22*66 — at  most 
23 — parts  are  planted  with  trees,  which  in  itself 
would  not  bo  so  bad  a  proportion  were  the  plan- 
tations not  so  unequally  divided.  In  the  Marma- 
rose  Comitate,  for  instance,  about  23  parts  of 


the  soil  are  planted  with  trees  ;  while  in  the  The- 
is3  pi'ovinccs  only  about  0-03  have  any  at  alL 
By  detailed  statistical  items  the  lecturer  further 
proved  incontestably  the  close  relation  of  tree- 
plantations  and  the  distress  in  special  counties. 


Mr.  Wenham  has  communicated  the  following 
note,  most  interesting  to  microscopists,  to  the 
Microscopical  Journal  for  October :  '« Some 
years  ago,  in  one  of  my  communications  to  the 
society  ('  On  obtaining  Photographs  of  Micro- 
scopic Objects),  I  mentioned  the  very  peculiar 
distinctness  with  which  markings  on  test-objects 
were  shown  on  the  sc»3en,  and  expressed  my  opin- 
ion that  the  photographs  might  aid  in  determin- 
ing their  structure.  Dr.  Maddox's  remark  having 
revived  this  impression,  I  placed  my  microscope 
in  strong  sunlight,  illuminated  the  object  with 
the  concave  mirror  and  an  achromatic  condenser 
of  large  aperture.  As.  a  consequence,  the  illu- 
mination was  so  intense  that  no  object  could  bo 
looked  at  directly  thi'ough  the  microscope,  as  the 
eye  would  not  endure  the  light  for  an  instant 
To  look  for  markings  was  precisely  like  attempt- 
ing to  discern  spots  on  the  sun's  disc  thro  i^h  a 
telescope  without  the  protection  of  sun-g!:;;-  •  -  ; 
but,  by  taking  the  red  and  green  glasses  off  my 
sextant  (which,  combined,  gave  a  pleasant  neu- 
tral tint  to  the  sun),  and  laying  them  on  the 
caps  of  the  eye-pieces,  the  liglit  was  toned  down 
to  just  the  right  pitch,  and  the  markings  on  all 
the  most  difficult  tests  were  easily  and  quickly 
brought  out  with  remarkable  distinctness.  In 
objects  of  extreme  difficulty,  the  parabolic  con- 
denser may  be  employed,  directing  the  sunlight 
with  the  plane  mirror.  With  the  achromatic 
condenser  and  direct  sunlight,  the  sap  circula- 
tion in  Anacharis  is  beautifully  shown."  This 
note  of  Mr.  Wenham's  is  followed  by  another 
from  Mr.  Maddox,  which  renders  it  very  evident 
that  this  method  of  observation  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  its  very  great  simplicity  would 
ead  us  to  imagine. 


"  DiEu  le  Veut :  Croisade  pour  la  Pologne," 
by  Belmontel,  has  appeared. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
REFINEMENT. 
It  is  a  received  opinion  that  ours  is  a  re- 
fined age.  Our  manners,  our  language,  our 
social  arrangements,  all  that  meets  eye  and 
ear,  testify  this  of  us  in  notable  contrast  to 
former  times,  of  which  we  read,  and  on  which 
we  speculate,  with  a  shudder.  There  are 
writers  who,  allowing  to  Shakspeare  ideas  in 
advance  of  his  time,  argue  that  his  more  del- 
icate feminine  conceptions  must  have  been 
drawn  absolutely  from  imagination,  not  only 
unassisted  by,  but  in  spite  of,  his  observation 
and  experience  of  womankind — so  utterly  lost 
in  the  grossness  of  plain-speaking,  beef  and 
ale,  were  the  ladies  in  those  old  days  of  ruj5' 
and  fardingale,  from  which  we  find  ourselves 
separated  by  a  gulf  of  restraints  and  scruples. 
Now  refinement,  if  it  means  purity  of  mind 
reflected  in  the  manners,  is  indeed  the  most 
exquisite  form  and  mark  of  progress  ;  but 
when  people  boast  of  refinement,  is  it  refine- 
ment that  they  mean  ?  Could  an  individual, 
at  any  rate,  boast  of  refinement  and  at  the 
same  time  possess  it?  We  think  not.  Re- 
finement, like  modesty,  consists  in  negatives. 
It  is  not  coarse,  or  rude,  or  impure.  It  ex- 
presses a  nature  free  from  base  earthy  alloy, 
in  which  case  the  precious  ore  shows  itself 
necessarily  without  consciousness  or  efil)rt. 
And  this  very  unconsciousness  is  a  safeguard 
at  once  from  contamination  and  from  suspi- 
cion ;  so  that  in  no  age  is  individual  refine- 
ment impossible.  Refinement  is  not  quick  to 
impute  evil ;  it  interprets  what  it  sees  on  the 
principles  of  charity.  A  man  is  not  more 
refined  than  another  for  suspecting  the  loaf 
he  eats  because  human  hands  have  kneaded 
it,  and  assuming,  therefore,  that  the  kneader 
was  a  dirty  fellow.  In  truth,  refinement, 
being  clean  itself,  supposes  that  others  are 
clean,  also,  until  forcibly  undeceived  —  in- 
deed, resolutely  prefers  to  trust,  rather  than 
have  the  imagination  polluted  by  the  repul- 
sive details  of  over-curious  investigators,  and 
would  sooner  swallow  one  spider,  whether 
moral  or  physical,  in  ignorance,  than  have 
the  gorge  perpetually  rising  at  possible  spi- 
ders. When  persons  or  nations  boast  of  re- 
finement, they  are  proud,  not  of  being  re- 
fined, but  of  being  fastidious.  Now  we  know 
that  fastidiousness  passes  with  some  minds 
for  little  more  than  a  mere  synonym  for  re- 
finement ;  it  is  refinement  carried  to  excess. 
But  really  it  is  often  the  least  pure  minds 


that  are  most  fastidious.  Indeed,  it  depends 
on  the  age  he  lives  in  whether  a  man  of  this 
quality  of  mind  is  coarse,  as  he  would  have 
been  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  it 
was  permitted  to  him  to  utter  his  ideas,  or 
fastidiously  refined,  as  he  is  now,  when  he 
can  only  imply  them  and  act  upon  them.  It 
is  the  habitual  occupation  of  the  thoughts  that 
constitutes  the  diflerence  between  the  two. 
That  mind  is  refined  which  exercises  itself  by 
preference  on  noble  things — which  recoils 
from  impurity,  but  never  looks  for  it,  and, 
where  it  is  possible,  eliminates  the  gross  from 
what  it  sees,  and  dwells  on  its  purer  aspect. 
That  mind  is  unrefined,  whatever  its  pharisa- 
ical  pretensions  to  a  discriminating  purity, 
that  sees  only  the  low  and  material  in  things 
which  have  a  fair  and  perhaps  an  elevated 
side  to  them.  Refinement  is  not  suspicior.s 
or  jealous;  simple  minds  alone  can  really  pos- 
sess it  as  a  characteristic ;  and  thus  it  con- 
stantly sees  only  fair  where  others  see  foul, 
and  can  sympathize  with  the  one  pity-stirred 
human  heart  in  the  unwashed  multitude, 
absolutely  forgetful  that  it  is  unwashed, 
while  fastidiousness  prides  itself  on  smelling 
the  mould  beneath  the  rose.  Refinement  is 
poetry ;  fastidiousness  is  often  very  bare  prose 
indeed.  It  is  good  to  have  to  do  with  the 
really  refined,  whose  simple,  trusting  tone 
and  manner  argue  a  mind  free  from  taint, 
seeming  to  say, — 

"  By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his." 

It  is  a  very  difierent  sensation  to  find  ourselves 
with  persons  who,  under  studied  smoothness 
and  polish,  and  affected  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion, betray  a  consciousness  of  all  they  dep- 
recate, and  disclose  thoughts  at  work  on  dead 
men's  bones — with  an  assumption,  moreover, 
that  other  people's  thoughts  are  similarly 
occupied. 

To  our  mind,  we  are  too  busy  just  now  look- 
ing into  the  wrong  side  of  nature,  breaking 
our  pretty  things  to  see  what  they  are  made 
of,  and  also  too  complacently  absorbed  in  our 
necessary  purification,  to  possess  true  refine- 
ment, though  we  may  be  in  the  way  to  it. 
If  refinement  is  purity  of  thought,  it  cannot 
conduce  to  it  to  be  forever  on  the  lookout  for 
the  impure.  Let  us  ask,  for  instance,  if  those 
perpetual  allusions  to  the  "  tub,"  and  to  our 
frequent  washings,  which  pervade  our  light 
literature  are  not  a  mistake,  a  grossness,  an 
impertinence,  and,  besides,  an  aduiiasion  that 
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cle?inlines8  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  course,  but 
a  new  national  accomplishment.  The  Dar- 
dani,  we  are  told,  washed  but  thrice  in  their 
existence — when  they  were  born,  when  they 
married,  and  when  they  died.  If  suddenly 
converted  to  the  more  domestic  and  familiar 
uses  of  ablution,  would  they  not  make  it  a 
great  subject  of  conversation,  write  -abjut 
their  new  virtue  as  we  do,  and  boast  over 
their  neighbors  who  still  esteemed  the  bath  a 
ceremonial  and  typical  institution?  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  a  generation  or  two 
had  washed  themselves,  would  they  not  get 
to  treat  their  cleanliness  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  prefer  ideas  less  connected  with  the  im- 
purities of  poor  human  nature  to  think  of  and 
to  talk  about  ?  When  we  have  settled  about 
manures,  and  made  our  drains,  and  finished 
building  our  baths  and  wash-houses — when 
we  have  left  off  smelling  and  sniffing  with 
that  nose  in  the  air  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  prosaic  nicety,  we  may  then  hope  for 
refinement.  At  present,  perhaps,  it  is  no 
blame  to  the  pioneers  of  this  grace  that  they 
exalt  their  own  trade,  and  believe  in  nothing 
but  leather.  Nevertheless,  as  a  fact,  an  ex- 
pert in  this  line,  who  spends  his  life  in  ex- 
posing our  negligences,  sees  nothing  but  dirt 
and  impurity  wherever  he  goes.  He  lives  in 
a  conscious,  heart-and-soul  encounter  with 
them  ;  every  object  takes  this  one  color.  Our 
old  homes  are  not,  with  him,  the  haunts  of 
memory,  hung  about  with  associations,  but 
mere  pest-houses,  gathering  on  their  neglected 
and  unsuspected  walls  the  physical  traces  of 
diseased  humanity.  If  he  were  to  penetrate 
into  the  bower  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  herself, 
those  tresses  and  closed  lids  of  hers  would 
have  no  power  over  his  imagination.  His 
attention  would  be  wholly  engrossed  by  sinks 
and  drains  unflushed  for  generations,  by  to- 
kens of  defective  ventilation  on  the  staircase, 
and  by  the  crying  necessity  for  a  new  coat  of 
paint  and  whitewash  over  walls  on  which 
faint  odors  and  accumulated  breathings  had 
mantled  and  generated  miasmas  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  And  if  we  are  thus  occupied 
•with  physical  impurities,  what  shall  we  say 
of  that  moral  cesspool  into  which  it  hits 
pleased  the  politest  of  our  neighbors  to  pry 
and  inquire  with  a  growing  ardor  through 
tlie  greater  part  of  this  so-called  age  of  re- 
finement? But  it  is  not  on  them  that  our 
thoughts  at  present  rest  in  connection  with 
this    subject.     The  New   World,   it  seems, 


plairae  cot  only  to  partake  of  the  general  ra- 
tincmeut  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  to  be 
in  advance  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
more  especially  of  the  mother  country,  in  this 
elegant  particular.  Refinement  in  New  York 
and  Boston  is  ahead  of  us  all ;  and  so,  no 
doubt,  it  is,  under  a  certain  interpretation 
of  the  terra — that  is,  people  think  more  there 
of  words  and  things  unrefined  and  suggestive 
of  improprieties  than  any  other  nation  under 
the  sun. 

Every  record  of  antiquity  shows  us  how 
much  men's  ideas  have  changed  in  matters 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  we  are  read|y 
to  grant  that  the  West,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  is  furthest  from  the  East,  the  New 
World  from  the  Old,  in  its  notions  of  what 
is  graceful  and  permissible.  It  has  more 
entirely  broken  away  from  primitive  habits 
of  thought,  and  especially  from  that  dee^ 
seated  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
body  which  marks  the  earliest  antiquity— A 
sacredness  which  pure,  lofty  imagination  al- 
ways recognizes,  and  which  fastidiousness 
ignores.  The  Hebrew  poet  ennobles  the 
lowly  offices,  the  humble  services,  the  inevi- 
tablo  pains  and  sorrows  of  humanity,  and 
makes  them  symbols  of  the  unseen,  the  im- 
mortal, the  divine.  American  refinement 
wonders  how  this  can  be.  It  cannot  com- 
prehend this  poetizing  of  things  that  mod- 
ern civilization  has  agreed  to  keep  out  of 
sight  —  this  exaltation  of  the  humblest  in- 
evitable incidents  of  humanity  into  parables, 
making  them  the  expressive  figures  of  high 
mysteries ;  and  it  betrays  its  perplexities 
accordingly.  It  knows  nothing  of  that  trans- 
figuring power  of  highly  wrought,  vigorous 
imagination  which,  can  hold  its  conceptions 
in  their  original  shape,  unsoiled  and  un- 
changed by  the  suggestions  of  sense,  and, 
therefore,  finds  itself  at  odds  with  the  lan- 
guage that  expresses  it.  It  is  this  strength 
of  grasp  which  strikes  us  as  especially  want- 
ing in  the  American  mind.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  wanting  in  the  modern  mind  altogether, 
but,  in  so  far  as  we  are  less  "  refined  "  than 
our  cousins,  we  have  not  so  utterly  lost  it. 
Nothing  illustrates  what  we  mean  more  than 
the  changes  which  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  has  thought  it  fit  and  necessary  to 
make  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to 
adapt  it  to  the  finer  sensitiveness  of  American 
congregations — changes  which  make  us  con- 
scious of  a  connection  with  past  ages  and 
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|wimitive  habits  of  thought  which  the  de- 
ficendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  re- 
nounced, esteeming  themselves  all  the  better 
and  purer  for  the  breach. 

There  is  not,  at  first  sight,  much  in  com- 
mon between  the  social  decorums  of  Cincin- 
nati and  the  far  West  as  portrayed  by  Eng- 
.liah  satirists — where  it  is  shocking  to  name 
a  shirt,  and  the  piano's  legs  are  put  into  pet- 
ticoats—  and  the  elegant  refinement  of  the 
accomplished  author  of  "Transformation." 
Yet  we  cannot  read  his  works,  especially  his 
latest  work,  without  being  aware  of  an  affin- 
ity between  the  two.  He  is  revolted  where 
we  should  not  be  revolted,  and  he  beholds 
what  is  coarse  and  base  beneath  things  where 
our  eyes  are  content  to  rest  on  the  outside, 
and  see  no  harm.  In  both,  there  is  a  certain 
fuss  about  refinement  which  seems  to  inter- 
fere with  poetry  and  sentiment.  In  both,  a 
curiosity  to  look  too  far  into  all  the  bearings 
and  all  the  possible  suggestions  of  an  object 
interferes  with  the  simple  appreciation  of 
its  fair  appearance  or  obvious  uses.  And  it 
is  uniformly  when  Mr.  Hawthorne's  patriot- 
ism is  prominent  that  this  family  feature 
shows  itself.  When  he  cannot  look  on  the 
smooth  shoulder  of  an  English  girl,  and  thr.t 
skin  of  hers,  whiter  than  snow,  without  spec- 
ulating on  the  amount  of  "  clay  "  beneath 
that  rounds  its  outline,  he  shows  himself  an 
American,  and  not  of  the  Old  World,  whether 
island  or  continent.  We  are  content  to  ad- 
mire beauty  without  a  thought  of  what  lies 
beneath  the  surface ;  but  transatlantic  imag- 
ination must  analyze ;  and  when  he  boasts 
that  his  eye  cannot  rest  on  maturer  dimen- 
sions without  a  thought  of  what  the  sur- 
geon's (or  perhaps  not  the  surgeon's)  knife 
would  reveal  beneath, — which  he  declares  to 
be  an  irresistible  impulse  in  the  presence  of 
British  female  emhori'pomt^ — the  national  the- 
ory of  refinement,  intolerant  of  vulgar  weight 
and  bulk,  and  sparing  no  minuteness  of  in- 


quiry as  to  what  goes  to  the  composition  of 
them,  still  more  strikingly  reveals  itself,  f 
Swift  had  written  this,  we  might  have  called 
it  coarse.  And  this  reminds  us  that  perhaps 
there  is  no  test  so  unfailing  whereby  to  dis- 
tinguish between  true  refinement  and  its 
counterfeit  as  the  jest  and  badinage  with 
which  each  is  apt  to  point  its  conclusions. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  quality  that 
most  often  gets  called  refinement  is  a  thing 
of  manners,  and  not  of  soul.  This  was  the 
refinement  to  which  Burke  gave  a  half-alle- 
giance, though  he  knew  that  vice  lay  hid 
beneath.  Yet  the  best  acting  here  simulates 
nothing  —  it  is  a  mere  freedom  from  oppo- 
sites.  Nobody  can  describe  refinement,  or 
can  pretend  to  be  refined  by  definite  acts  or 
positive  statements.  We  doubt  if  tlie  idea 
is  once  put  into  words  by  Shakspeare.  When 
he  would  convey  it  to  us,  it  is  cunningly 
done  by  contrasts  ;  as  where  Perdita — who, 
if  not  a  picture  of  the  refined  lady,  the  real 
princess,  of  that  day,  was  surely  prophetic 
of  our  own  ideal — is  shown  in  her  graceful, 
quiet  serenity,  not  directly,  but  through  the 
upbraiding  memories  of  her  foster-father,  as 
he  recalls  the  former  mistress  of  the  revels 
and  her  energetic  bustlings  from  end  to  end 
of  the  long  table  of  guests  :  — 

"  Now  here. 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now  i'  the  middle; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his;  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labor,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it." 

In  one  sense,  refinement  must  always  have 
been  a  shifting,  changing,  perhaps  progres- 
sive, quality.  The  refined  of  one  age  may 
quite  innocently  shock  the  scruples  of  an- 
other ;  but  all  true  refinement  must  be  based 
on  the  same  early  habit  of  selection  and  ex- 
clusion— a  habit  formed  before  thought  can 
array  itself  in  a  garb  of  reasons,  or  before 
the  judgment  can  consciously  criticise  the 
words  and  actions  of  others. 


Messes.  Hunt  and  Co.,  of  Holies  Street,  will  \  Messrs.  Moxon  and  Co.  have  in  the  press  The 
shortly  publish,  in  one  vol.  8yo.,  under  the  gen-  j  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  W.  Mackworth  Praed, 
eral  title  of  The  Distinctive,  Protestant  Principals  !  M.P.,  collected  by  his  Widow,  prefixed  by  a 
of  the  Church  of  England,  eight  Essays,  by  Canon  '  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge.  We  un- 
Stowell,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  !  derstand  they  will  also  publish  a  selection  of 
Fremantle,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  the  Rev.  W.  i  Poems  by  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  who  is  now 
Cadman,  the  Pwev.  E.  Garbett,  the  Rev.  E.  Bay-  |  Lord  Houghton. 
ley,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Bardsley. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
OLD   AND   NEW  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSERY 

RHYME. 
The  tide  of  Christmas  nursery  rhymes  is 
beginning  to  set  in,  and  some  very  good  ones 
are  now  before  us,  of  which  we  have  only  one 
important  complaint  to  make.  They  are  too 
modern.  Young  children  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent, o/t^-fashioned  creatures,  at  least  in  in- 
tellect, and  always  feel  a  greater  fascination 
for  the  quaint  and  partially  obsolete  chil- 
dren's literature  of  the  past  generations  than 
for  the  latest  fashion  of  the  day.  This  is  one 
ground  of  the  attraction  between  children  and 
old  people.  It  is  always  grandmamma  who 
tells  the  most  delightful  stories,  and  repeats 
thfe  most  delightful  rhymes.  Papas  and 
mammas  (unless  they  have  treasured  the  tra- 
ditions of  an  older  generation)  are  a  little  too 
modern,  a  little  too  easy  and  self-possessed  in 
tone,  to  be  perfectly  consonant  with  young 
children's  nature.  What  children  like  best 
of  all  is  something  a  little  stiff  in  the  intel- 
lectual joints,  like  their  own  little  intellects 
not  yet  working  very  easily — something  that 
puts  odd  questions  to  them  in  a  quaint  form, 
with  humor  more  subdued  than  broad — or 
perhaps  without  intentional  humor  at  all, 
but  only  grotesque  from  the  differences 
between  their  style  and  the  modern  talk 
around.  Children  do  not  want — want  noth- 
ing less,  indeed — than  to  "  understand  their 
epoch."  On  the  contrary,  their  first  want 
is  to  get  hold,  in  some  quaint  remembcrable 
way,  of  the  great  difference  between  them- 
eelves  and  all  other  parts  of  creation,  to  find 
their  own  bearings,  as  it  were,  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  be  ring  of  one  thing  on  an- 
other,— and  hence  the  old  children's  stories 
and  rhymes  and  pictures  have  a  much  deeper 
interest  than  the  new,  for  there  is  more  con- 
trast and  more  sense  of  strangeness,  which 
implies  also  more  sympathy  with  children,  in 
them,  than  in  the  new  generation's  stories. 
Venerable  stories  and  rhymes  that  have  rip- 
ened for  two  or  three  lifetimes  at  least,  have 
an  old-world  stoop  and  wondering  simplicity 
about  them,  which  represent  far  more  nearly 
the  child's  state  of  intellect  than  the  off-hand 
ease  and  impudence  of  the  generation  now  in 
possession.  As  nothing  delights  children  so 
much  as  dressing  up  in  an  antique  costume, 
so  nothing  seems  to  satisfy  their  peculiar  sense 
of  the  grotesque  so  much  as  the  old-fashioned 
pictures  and  old-fashioned  rhymes.  They 
etrike  a  spark  of  keener  fire  out  of  their  minda. 


This  keen  interest  in  computing  their  true 
place  in  the  world  it  is  which  makes  "  per- 
sonal identity"  so  favorite  a  subject  of  all 
nursery  rhymes.  Nearly  the  best  in  the  little 
volume  before  us*  (which  is  very  good,  and 
very  humorously  illustrated,  if  it  did  not  strain 
a  little  too  much  at  caricatured  noses)  is  on© 
called  "  Grandpapalittleboy,"  illustrated  by 
two  very  clever  engravings  of  the  dwindled 
old  gentleman  in  a  boyish  dress,  running  with 
difficulty  by  the  side  of  a  boy  in  knee  breeches, 
and  of  the  same  old  gentleman  left  in  bed  at 
a  preternatu rally  early  hour  by  his  boyish 
guardian  : — 

"  Last  night,  when  I  was  in  my  bed, 
Such  fun  it  seemed  to  me  ; 
I  dreamt  that  I  was  grandpapa, 
And  grandpapa  was  me. 

"  I  thought  I  wore  a  powdered  wig. 
Drab  shorts,  and  gaiters  buff, 
And  took,  without  a  single  sneeze, 
A  double  pinch  of  snuff. 

•'  But  he  was  such  a  tiny  boy. 
And  dressed  in  baby-clothes  ; 
And  I  thought  I  smacked  his  face,  because 
lie  wouldn't  blow  his  nose. 

**  And  I  went  walking  up  the  street. 
And  he  ran  by  my  side  ; 
But  because  I  walked  too  quick  for  him. 
My  goodness,  how  he  cried  ! 

*'  And  after  tea  I  washed  his  face. 
And  when  his  prayers  were  said, 
I  blew  the  candle  out,  and  left 
Poor  grandpi),pa  in  bed." 

But  even  this,  good  as  it  is,  does  not  come 
up  to  the  old  way  of  presenting  the  problem 
as  to  personal  identity,  which  the  pedler  had 
the  satisfaction  of  putting  with  such  unusual 
force  to  the  old  woman,  when  he  "  cut  her 
petticoats  up  to  her  knees,"  and  the  old 
woman  rashly  referred  to  the  arbitration-  of 
that  "  little  dog  at  home,"  which  was  un- 
fortunately induced  by  the  great  change  in 
the  attribute  "  petticoat"  to  infer  a  different 
personal  substratum.  When  the  child  rearfs 
the  denouement : — 

"  Home  went  the  little  woman  all  in  the  dark. 
Up  got  the  little  dog,  and  he  began  to  bark  ; 
He  began  to  bark,  so  she  began  to  cry, 

*  Lauk  a  mercy  on  me,  this  is  none  of  I ! '  '* 

— all  the  philosophies  stir  dimly  within  him, 
and  his  "  pure  reason"  feels  the  marvel  of 
personal  identity  fiir  more  keenly  and  gro- 
tesquely in  the  humble  illogical  scepticism  of 
the  little  woman,  than  in  the  off-hand  pert- 
ness  of  Grandpa  pal  ittleboy. 

*  "  Nursery  Nonsense  ;  or,  Rhymes  without  Rea- 
son." By  Dr.  May  W.  Thompson.  Illustrated  by 
C.  H.  Bemiett.    London  :  Grif&th  and  Farran. 
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Again,  the  book  before  us  has  a  very  good 
modern  rhyme,  clearly  meant  to  suggest  logi- 
tal  anarchy  and  Chaos  to  the  childish  mind 
and  to  bring  home  to  it  the  marvel  of  a  Kos- 
mos  or  order.     It  is  this  : — 

"  How  odd  it  would  be  if  all  the  cows 
Were  to  run  up  all  the  trees  ; 
And  the  cats  were  to  eat  up  all  the  mice, 
And  the  mice  eat  all  the  cheese." 

Now  that  will  be  a  very  good  nursery  rhyme 
indeed,  when  it  is  a  little  mellowed  by  time  ; 
and  the  illustration  of  the  perplexed  cow 
clinging  round  the  oak-tree  and  trying  to  look 
at  home  there,  is  admirable, — but  the  "  how 
odd  it  would  be  if"  is  too  modern  a  beginning, 
too  much  in  the  natural  manner  of  our  epoch, 
for  a  modern  child.  Then  the  logical  oddity 
in  "  a/Z  the  cows"  running  up  "a//  the 
trees," — that  is,  in  each  and  every  cow  run- 
ning up  each  and  every  tree,— sounds  a  little 
too  like  the  sort  of  puzzle  proper  to  a  genera- 
tion which  has  received  the  doctrine  of  the 
•'quantification  of  the  predicate"  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  Mr.  De  Morgan. 
The  child  would  receive,  after  all,  a  keener 
and  more  impressive  notion  of  chaos  from  the 
old  rhyme : — 

"  Hey  diddle  diddle  !  the  cat  and  the  fiddle, 
The  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon  ! 
The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  fine  sport 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon." 

The  ■chaos  here,  no  doubt,  is  less  logical, 
and  more  grammatical  as  well  as  physical, 
than  in  the  modern  rhyme, — the  freaks  of 
the  domestic  cow  and  cat  being  in  both  cases 
used  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  chaotic 
idea  ; — but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  sim- 
plicity and  quaintness  to  attract  the  child's 
imagination,  for  while  the  modern  rhyme  is 
critical  and  self-conscious,  and  remarks  on 
the  oddity  of  its  own  conceptions, — the  an- 
tique one  calmly  presents  you  with  the  facts 
of  those  very  revolutionary  animal  relations 
and  the  hyperbolic,  anti-Newtonian  orbit  of 
that  familiar  idol  of  the  nursery,  the  cow, 
and  so  plunges  you  at  once  into  real  chaos — 
not  into  the  mere  criticism  of  chaos. 

Again,  in  bringing  home  quaintly  to  the 
child  the  marvels  of  the  physical  designs  and 
adaptations  of  the  universe,  we  think  the  Old 
World  nursery  rhymes  have  the  advantage 
over  those  which  are  too  new  and  modern. 
Mr.  Thompson  gives  us  a  very  good  one, 
though  it  has  too  many  vestiges  of  the  Dar- 
win hypothesis — of  deliberately  rejecting  the 
old  "  final  cause"  hypothesis  of  animal  or- 
.ganization : — 


"  An  inquisitive  little  sparrow 
Asked  every  man  in  Waleg, 
Why  parrots  had  long  noses, 
And  foxes  had  long  tails. 

Some  said  that  foxes  used  their  tails 

In  winter  for  a  maif  ; 
And  that  parrots'  noses  all  were  long 

Because  they  all  took  snuflf. 

"  But  the  reason,  it  seems  to  me. 
As  perhaps  it  will  seem  to  you. 
Is  this, — they  once  tried  short  ones, 
But  short  ones  wouldn't  do." 

Clearly  the  child  is  meant  to  infer  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  modification  of 
species  by  the  "  conflict  for  existence."  As 
we  said  of  another  rhyme,  this  will  be  a  very 
good  nursery  rhyme  in  another  generation. 
But  at  present  it  has  still  far  too  much  -of 
the  flavor  of  child-of-the-world  oracularity. 
Compare  it  only  with  the  grave  dramatic  gro- 
tesqueness  of  the  old  style  : — 

"  William  asked  how  veal  was  made  ; 
His  little  sister  smiled. 
It  came  from  foreign  parts,  she  said, 
And  called  him  «  Silly  Child.' 

"  Eliza,  laughing  at  them  both, 
Told,  to  their  great  surprise. 
The  meat  cook  boiled  to  make  them  broth 
Once  lived, —  had  nose  and  eyes. 

"  Nay,  more,  had  legs  !  and  walked  about  ! 
William  in  wonder  stood. 
He  could  not  make  the  riddle  out. 
And  begged  his  sister  would. 

"  Well  then,  said  she,  I've  had  my  laugh. 
And  you  shall  have  yours  now. 
Veal,  when  it  lived,  was  called  a  calf! 
Its  mother  was  a  cow  !" 

This,  especially  the  revelation  in  the  last  line, 
is  in  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  call 
"  the  grand  style."  You  see  the  child  open- 
ing its  eyes  wider  and  wider  as  it  approaches 
the  denouement.  And  there  is  no  theory  in 
it,  only  positive  fact  centred  in  that  ultimate 
truth  and  material  basis  of  all  nursery  life, 
the  cow.  This  mode  of  conception  is  clearly 
far  better  adapted  to  children  of  the  present 
generation  than  that  of  the  flippant,  careless, 
modern  omniscience.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  off'-hand  logic  and  science  of  the 
present  nursery  literature  will  sound  as  quaint 
and  infantine  as  the  old  rhymes  still  sound  to 
us,  and  the  illustrations  look  as  grotesque  as 
our  oldest  woodcuts ; — and  then  they  will  be 
mellow  for  use.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pub- 
lishers should  carefully  preserve  each  year's 
crop  of  nursery  rhymes,  as  the  wine  merchants 
do  the  wine  vintages,  to  be  brought  forth  when 
they  have  gained  the  quaintness  and  strange- 
ness of  manner  that  will  give  them  an  affinity 
to  the  lisping  intellect  of  children. 
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Prom  The  Saturday  Review. 
PECULIAR  DRESSES. 
There  is  no  point  of  contrast  between 
English  and  continental  manners  that  would 
strike  a  passing  traveller  more  forcibly  than 
the  difference  of  practice  that  prevails  with 
respect  to  peculiar  dresses.  Abroad,  the 
whole  tone  of  feeling  is  in  harmony  with  a 
system  of  uniforms.  A  man  who  has  got  an 
office,  or  a  military  rank,  or  belongs  to  any 
special  class,  is  proud  of  it,  and  is  not  at  all 
ashamed  to  let  other  people  see  that  he  is 
proud.  And  if  the  custom  of  his  country 
allows  him  at  the  same  time  to  advertise  this 
position  to  all  beholders,  and  to  set  off  the 
graces  of  his  person  in  bright  colors,  he  seizes 
the  opportunity  with  avidity.  Nothing  seems 
to  him  more  natural  than  that  a  man  who  is 
in  any  way  distinguished  from  his  neighbors 
should  be  delighted  with  the  fact,  and  he 
would  as  soon  think  of  wearing  a  mask  to 
hide  his  features  as  of  attempting  to  conceal 
this  very  amiable  and  thoroughly  human 
weakness.  The  result  is  that  everybody  who 
can  on  any  pretext  get  into  a  peculiar  dress 
does  so,  and  shows  it  off  on  every"  possible 
occasion.  The  passion  extends  even  down  to 
the  schoolboys,  and  under  its  influence  they 
do  that  which  any  one  familiar  with  school- 
boy nature  in  England  would  at  once  pro- 
nounce to  be  impossible.  They  wear  the 
uniform  voluntarily,  during  their  holidaj-sat 
home,  which  they  are  made  to  wear  compul- 
Borily  while  they  are  at  school.  No  one  can 
imagine  an  English  schoolboy  strutting  about 
in  a  school  uniform  in  the  holidays — unless, 
of  course,  he  was  a  charity-boy.  That  whole- 
some fear  of  sisterly  ridicule,  upon  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  rely  to  secure 
the  bravery  of  raw  young  officers  on  their 
first  field,  would  speedily  blight  any  budding 
taste  for  gold  braid  and  buttons.  That  a 
French  schoolboy  delights  in  these  adorn- 
ments, and  that  his  sisters  do  not  make  his 
life  a  burden  to  him  on  account  of  them, 
marks  the  enormous  interval  that  separates 
the  popular  instincts  of  the  two  nations  upon 
this  subject.  It  shows  itself  as  decidedly  in 
the  haste  with  which  an  English  officer  in  the 
army  or  navy  gets  out  of  his  uniform  as  soon 
as  ever  his  duty  will  allow  him  to  do  so.  The 
three  gallant  sailors  who  were  taken  up  for 
a  row  with  the  police  after  dinner  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  whose  supposed  wrongs  so  nearly 


involved  us  in  a  war,  were  victims  to  the  na- 
tional taste.  If  the  party  had  been  foreign- 
ers, the  midshipman  would  never  have  been 
driven  to  point  inarticulately  to  his  buttons 
in  order  to  establish  his  naval  rank.  The  two 
officers  would  have  been  probably  in  full- 
dress  uniform,  and  the  chaplain  whose  con- 
duct M'as  described  as  so  uproarious  would 
probably  have  been  compelled  by  the  de- 
cencies of  a  cassack  to  abstain  from  poking 
fun  at  surly  sentries.  But  an  English  officer 
is  no  sooner  on  leave  than  he  hastens  to 
make  himself  as  little  like  an  officer  as  p(fflsi- 
ble  ;  and  an  English  clergyman  is  no  sooner  on 
his  travels  than  he  revels  in  that  sense  of  free- 
dom from  starch,  both  moral  and  physical, 
which  is  conferred  by  a  black  tie.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  this  aversion  to  the  insignia  of 
their  profession  should  show  itself  with  such 
peculiar  force  in  men  who  are  more  than  any 
others  proud  of  it.  Neither  civilians  nor 
laymen  have  any  reason  to  complain  that 
officers  or  clergymen,  as  a  body,  display  any 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  their 
vocation.  Rather,  the  prouder  they  are  of 
it,  the  more  anxious  they  are  to  avoid  parad- 
ing it.  The  cause  lies  deep  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  national  character.  The  self-es- 
teem common  to  all  human  beings  takes,  in 
Englishmen,  a  form  strangely  different  from 
that  which  it  exhibits  in  every  other  Euro- 
pean race.  It  is  more  mature  and  more  self- 
conscious,  and  therefore  more  disciplined  and 
more  concealed.  The  self-esteem  of  most 
foreigners  is  the  self-esteem  of  children. 
They  are  vain  out  of  the  abundance  of  their 
hearts,  and  they  make  no  attempt  to  impede 
its  issue  from  their  mouths.  They  do  not 
fear  moral  nakedness.  They  are  perfectly 
satisfied  to  lay  bare  to  every  spectator  the 
workings  of  the  vanity  by  which  their  con- 
duct is  guided,  and  which  causes  them  vexa- 
tion or  rejoicing.  Or  rather,  their  vanity 
operates  as  the  spring  of  their  actions  uncon- 
sciDusly  to  themselves,  and  it  does  not  occur 
to  them  to  inquire  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  process  which  spectators  might  be  in- 
clined to  ridicule.  An  Englishman's  self- 
esteem  is  a  more  self-reflective  and  vigilant 
quality.  It  knows  its  own  nakedness,  and  is 
very  much  ashamed.  It  shrinks  from  the 
idea  that  any  stranger  should  be  able  to  trace 
in  any  external  sign  a  proof  of  the  self-com- 
placency which  he  is  really  cherishing.     Most 
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of  all,  desiring  above  all  things  to  be  reully 
conspicuous,  he  is  sensitively  afraid  of  the 
suspicion  that  he  is  trying  to  be  so. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  decisive  index  of 
the  strength  of  this  instinct  than  the  horror 
which  every  Englishman  has  lest  any  of  his 
female  relations  should  do  anything  which 
might  lay  her  open  to  that  suspicion.  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  merely  as  such,  are  certainly  pop- 
ular in  this  country.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  great  services  of  Miss  Nightingale 
have  been  acknowledged  is  a  recognition,  on 
the  part  of  a  practical  people,  that  there  was 
a  great  void  to  fill,  and  that  it  implied  great 
moral  and  great  intellectual  merit  to  fill  it  as 
well  as  she  did.  So  long  as  other  claims  are 
not  neglected,  nothing  is  so  sure  to  procure 
respect  for  a  woman,  from  people  of  all  sorts 
of  characters,  as  the  knowledge  that  she  de- 
votes her  time  to  some  portion  at  least  of  the 
duties  which  belong  to  a  Sister  of  Mercy's 
vocation.  So  strong  and  general  is  the  feel- 
ing, that  some  employment  of  the  kind  forms 
part  of  the  education  of  well-brought-up  girls 
in  almost  every  respectable  family.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  this  popular  prepossession,  there 
is  no  human  beinj^  for  whom  the  average 
Englishman  feels  a  more  insuperable  aversion 
than  for  a  Sister  of  Mercy  in  a  peculiar  dress. 
No  doubt,  his  patience  in  this  respect  has 
been  sorely  tried.  A  few  years  ago,  some 
parts  of  the  metropolis  were  beset  with  de- 
vout virgins,  swathed  in  huge  folds  of  ginger- 
colored  flannel,  and  strangely  bedizened  with 
other  devices,  calculated  to  make  them  as 
conspicuous  as  possible  ;  and  simple-minded 
citizens  were  required  to  believe  that  this  ec- 
centric masquerade  was  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  due  performance  of  works  of  mercy. 
The  same  folly,  with  various  modifications, 
■was  repeated  in  vario'is  parts  of  the  king- 
dom :  and  the  impression  has  unhappily,  in 
consequence,  beoome  general  among  English- 
men, that  organized  sisterhoods  are  only  con- 
trivances for  the  exhibition  of  feminine  van- 
ity in  a  more  pretentious,  but  certainly  not 
in  a  more  fascinating,  form  than  that  with 
which  we  are  ordinarily  familiar.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  same  feeling  has  operated 
strongly  to  the  prejudice  of  many  clergymen, 
who  in  other  respects  were  to  be  admired  for 
their  zeal.  Much  of  the  dissension  with 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
troubled  in  recent  years  has  arisen  from  the 
mania  that  has  prevailed  among  a  portion  of 


the  clergy  for  dressing  themselves  up.  It  is 
hopeless  to  persuade  the  mass  of  Englishmen 
that  people  who  delight  in  dressing  them- 
selves up  can  be  actuated  by  any  but  the  most 
despicable  motives.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell 
them  that  a  bright  green  chasuble  is  symbol- 
ical of  charity,  or  that  an  embroidered  man- 
iple is  an  emblem  of  pure  thoughts.  To  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  the  average  English  mind 
will  put  no  other  interpretation  upon  the 
restoration  of  sacerdotal  vestments  than  that 
the  priest  likes  decking  himself  out  in  gaudy 
colors,  and  showing  them  off  where  they  can 
be  best  seen.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
that  any  religious  or  philanthropic  movement 
which  requires  that  the  actors  in  it  should 
array  themselves  in  a  peculiar  garb  is  in  Eng- 
land certain  to  fail. 

The  approach  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day  re- 
minds us  of  another  class  of  peculiar  dresses, 
whose  unpopularity  it  requires  no  recondite 
reasoning  to  explain.  The  system  of  what  is 
called  court  dress  in  England  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  moral  phenomena  of  the  age. 
For  all  people  who  have  to  take  part  in  any 
public  ceremonial,  its  prescriptions  are  an  in- 
evitable bondage — a  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  which  altereth  not.  But  the  curi- 
ous thing  is  that  the  immutability  is  of  mod- 
ern date,  and  has  crept  over  us  without  any 
evident  cause — certainly  not  from  any  pecul- 
iar beauty  or  fitness  in  the  garments  which 
are  required  to  be  worn.  It  is  always  de- 
sirable, in  investigating  any  institution  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  various  forms,  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  in  what  the  essence  of  it 
consists  ;  for  then  it  is  possible  to  reason  about 
its  origin  and  uses  without  being  distracted 
by  the  diverse  shapes  that  it  takes.  We 
think  that  every  patient  inquirer,  who  has 
duly  meditated  upon  the  great  institution  of 
court  dress,  will  agree  that  its  essence  con- 
sists in  the  display  of  the  human  calf.  This 
is  the  only  point  of  resemblance  by  which  all 
court  dresses  can  be  classified  under  a  single 
heading.  The  coat  may  vary  indefinitely  in 
form  or  color.  The  waistcoat  may  be  grave 
or  gay,  floricultural  or  unobtrusive.  The 
breeches  may  be  left  for  shape,  and  almost 
for  fabric,  to  the  tailor's  taste.  There  is  only 
one  sine  qua  non,  only  one  condition,  at  the 
absence  of  which  a  lord  chamberlain  would 
go  into  a  fit  and  the  gentlemen  ushers  be  car- 
ried ofl'  kicking  ;  and  that  is,  that  there  must 
be  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  outline  of  the 
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ehin-bone.  This  view  of  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  court  dress  is  confirmed  by  that 
curious  compromise  which  is  observed  when 
it  is  desired  to  pay  due  respect  to  the  pres- 
ence of  royalty  without  going  through  the 
inordinate  trouble  of  dressing  exactly  like  a 
footman.  In  such  cases  the  tertium  quid  is 
adopted  of  dressing  in  ordinary  evening  dress 
with  this  sino-le  modification — that  the  trou- 

O 

Bers  are  made  to  fit  close,  like  tights,  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  Nothing  could 
prove  more  conclusively  in  what,  according 
to  English  ideas,  the  true  homage  to  royalty 
involved  in  wearing  a  court  dress  essentially 
consists.     All  nations  have  their  peculiar  cus- 


toms ;  and  in  all  ages  it  has  been  customary 
to  uncover  some  part  of  the  body  as  a  mark 
of  respect.  The  European  takes  off  his  hat-; 
the  Eastern  pulls  off  his  shoes  from  his  feet ; 
the  mediasval  knight  ungloved  his  hand.  By 
a  development  of  the  same  usage,  though  an 
odd  one,  the  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  acknowledges  the  presence  of  his  sov- 
ereign by  disclosing  the  outline  of  his  calves. 
No  doubt  it  seems  quite  natural  to  those  who 
are  to  the  manner  born  ;  and  when  they  hear 
in  church  that  some  members  are  born  to 
honor  and  some  to  dishonor,  they  must  think 
with  reverence  of  the  marvellous  dispensation 
that  has  exalted  their  calves  so  hiirh. 


The  Mines  of  Campornia.  —  California  has 
astonished  the  world,  and  almost  revolutionized 
commerce  by  the  produce  of  her  gold  mines  ; 
and  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  are 
merely  at  the  commencement  of  our  greatness  as 
a  mining  State.  Great  as  has  been  the  reality 
of  the  past,  the  promise  of  the  future  is  fir 
greater.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor,  the 
greater  stability  of  the  population,  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  thorough  processes  of  amalgamation, 
the  establishment  of  a  community  alucated  and 
trained  in  mining,  the  discovery  of  new  lodes, 
the  investment  of  large  capital  in  mills,  the  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  extent,  permanence,  and 
value  of  our  metallic  lodes — all  these  are  contrib- 
uting greatly  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  min- 
ing interest.  No  other  country  is  so  rich  in  the 
most  precious  metal,  or  so  rich  in  so  great  a  vari- 
ety of  valuable  metals,  as  California.  Iron  and 
lead,  the  cheapest  of  metals,  are  not  abundant 
here  ;  but  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  and 
tin,  the  only  high-priced  metals  for  which  there 
is  an  extensive  demand,  all  abound  here,  and  in 
each  our  State  will  take  a  high  rank. 

As  a  gold-mining  State  we  already  occupy  the 
first  position.  We  have  a  larger  annual  yield 
than  any  other  country,  and  have  done  more  to 
introduce  improyed  processes  of  working.  Our 
(quartz  mines  are  more  extensive  and  more  thor- 
oughly worked  than  any  others  of  the  pi*esent  or 
any  past  age. 

The  silver  mines  of  the  State  have  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  those  of  Nevada  Territory,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  a  few  years  Esme- 
ralda, the  Slate  Kanga,  Coso,  Inyo,  and  the  TMo- 
jave  regions  will  contribute  thousands  of  pounds 
of  silver  to  commerce  monthly.  In  silver  min- 
ing, too,  we  have  made  important  improvements, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  silver 
miners  of  California  and  Nevada  will  stand  as 
high  in  their  branches  as  do  the  gold  miners  now. 

The  Alraaden  mine  is  recognized  as  the  best 
quicksilver  mine  in  the  world. 

The  copper  mines  of  California,  though  they 


have  been  opened  but  a  few  years,  and  the  value 
of  many  is  still  in  doubt,  are  considered  to  be  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  mines  loiown.  Some 
other  lodes  are  richer  than  any  we  have,  but  no 
country  contains  so  large  a  number  of  rich  veins. 
Whether  we  are  to  succeed  or  not  with  the  new 
flax  is  still  doubtful,  but  if  so,  it  will  prove  the 
greatest  discovery  in  the  metallurgy  of  copper 
within  two  thousand  years. 

Our  tin  mines  are  not  yet  opened,  and  various 
difficulties  may  stand  in  the  way  for  several  years 
to  come,  but  before  the  year  1870,  the  tin  mines 
of  California  will  have  become  the  most  produe- 
tive  and  the  most  valuable  mines  of  their  class. 

The  more  valuable  the  met:il,  the  smaller,  gen- 
erally, is  the  per  centage  of  it  in  the  ores,  or 
rock.  Thus,  the  auriferous  quartz  worked  in  our 
mills  does  not  contain  one-hundredth  of  one  per 
cent,  in  gold,  on  an  average  ;  our  silver  ore  may 
contain  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.;  the  quicksilver 
ore  contains  eighteen  per  cent,  of  metal ;  the  cop- 
per ore  contains  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  c\nt..; 
and  the  tin  ore  contains  from  ten  to  sixty  jfer 
cent. — Alia  Californian. 


Experiments  are  being  made  in  France  with  a 
new  kind  of  rocket,  which  is  to  prevent  the  ene- 
my working  at  night.  Besides  giving  a  most 
brilliant  light,  illuminating  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  metres  when  let  off,  it  offers  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  finally  bursting  like  a  how- 
itzer, and  carrying  wholesale  destruction  into  the 
hostile  camp. 


A  NEW  edition  of  Immanuel  Kant's  "  Power 
of  ftie  Mind  to  overcome  Morbid  Feelings  by  mere 
Resolution,"  with  additions  by  Hufeland,  lias 
appeared. 


Messrs.  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday  arc 
about  to  publish  "  The  Book  of  Sacred  Srui-T." 
collected  from  the  whole  range  of  British  P<K'tvy, 
with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kemble,  Rector  of 
Bath. 
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From  The  London  Review. 
THB  BAR  AND  THE  BEARD. 

We  believe  we  are  committing  no  flagrant 
breach  of  confidence  when  we  mention  that 
the  present  treason  brings  with  it  a  cause  of 
much  anxiety,  not  to  say  anguish,  of  mind  to 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Inne  of  Court. 
During  the  long  vacation,  which  has  just 
closed,  they  have  been  wandering  to  and  "fro 
about  the  earth,  among  fields  and  fiords, 
peaks  and  passes,  moors  and  mountains,  and 
have  come  home  again  not  only  with  faces 
tanned,  and  constitutions  invigorated,  but 
with  a  "  knightly  growth"  about  their  manly 
lips.  For  a  month  or  two  they  have  enjoyed 
the  sweet  experience  of  total  abstinence  from 
the  rasping  of  the  razor.  Perhaps  they  have 
learned  to  think  that  the  result  is  rather  be- 
coming than  otherwise,  and  have  flattered 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  now  they 
need  not  dread  lest  the  eyes  of  any  adored 
Angelica  should  draw  a  disparaging  compar- 
ison between  their  bare  faces  and  the  full, 
crisp  moustache  of  young  de  Boots,  the 
Guardsman,  or  the  flowing  beard  of  Harde 
Cashe,  the  banker,  which  a  sheik  might  envy, 
and  which,  as  he  walks  along, ' '  streams  like  a 
meteor  to  the  troubled  air."  Alas,  this  sat- 
isfaction was  destined  to  be  of  but  short  du- 
ration. Before  the  fatal  2d  of  November,  the 
cherished  crop  had  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  an  old- 
fashioned  professional  prejudice.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  etiquette  of  the  Bar  proscribes 
the  conjunction  of  a  moustache  and  a  horse- 
hair wig.  There  is,  however,  no  absolute  law 
to  that  effect. 

In  olden  times,  indeed,  when  the  benchers 
presumed  to  dictate  to  the  students  what  they 
should  wear,  as  well  as  what  books  they 
should  read,  there  were  edicts  against  beards 
as  well  as  against  slashed  hose  and  "  great 
bryches,  after  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  or  Alman 
fashion . "  In  Henry  VIII.  's  day  it  was  a  rule 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  that  "  no  fellow  of  the  house 
being  in  commons  or  at  his  repast  should  wear 
a  beard  ;  "  which  reminds  one  of  the  famous 
prohibition  at  the  Bank  of  England  of  mous- 
taches "  during  business  hours."  Any  trans- 
gressor was  subjected  to  a  fine,  and,  if  ob- 
durate, to  expulsion  from  the  hall.  Under 
Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  ordered  that"  no  fel- 
low should  wear  any  beard  above  a  fortnight's 
growth,"  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  3s.  4d. 
for  the  first  offence,  and  Gs.  8d.  for  the  second, 
while  the  third  entailed  banishment  from  the 


House.  This  punishment  was  certainly  severe 
enough,  and  one  would  have  expected  to  find 
it  an  effectual  deterrent ;  yet  it  proved  of 
no  more  avail  than  Canute's  memorable  in- 
terdict to  the  rising  sea.  Fashion  triumphed 
over  all  the  terrors  of  the  Bench.  The  students 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  enormity  of  their 
beards  ;  and  at  last  the  authorities,  finding 
it  impossible  to  check  the  growth  of  the  im- 
propriety, wisely  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  caiicelled  the  idle  and  obnoxious  law. 
Similar  injunctions  seem  to  have  been  issued 
at  the  other  Inns,  and  to  have  met  with  a  sim- 
ilar fate.  At  present  there  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  written  law  on  this  grave  subject. 
Custom,  of  course,  prescribes  the  white  wig 
and  shaven  face  ;  but  if  we  trace  the  fashion 
back,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  adopted  merely 
because  it  happened  to  prevail  in  general  so- 
ciety. When  beards  were  general,  lawyers 
wore  them  too.  Bacon  had  one,  as  well  as 
Skakspeare  ;  and  we  all  know  how  Lord 
Chancellor  Hatton's 

*'  Bushy  beard  and  shoe-strinjis  green, 
His  high-crowned  hat  and  satin  doublet. 
Moved  stout  heart  of  Britain's  queen. 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble 
it." 

When  beards  went  out  and  wigs  came  in, 
the  Bar  followed  the  general  usage.  In  the 
revolutionary  days,  when  people  took  to  dis- 
playing their  own  hair  au  naturel,  the  three 
learned  professions,  the  Church,  Law,  and 
Physic,  adhered  to  the  cauliflower  wig.  It  is 
not  so  long  since  the  archbishops  used  to  wear 
wigs  as  long  and  imposing  as  the  lord  chan- 
cellor's ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Sumner  always  wore 
a  small  one,  much  like  that  of  a  Bulgrave 
Square  coachman  ona  levee  day.  Both  the 
clergy  and  the  doctors  have,  however,  now 
entirely  given  up  this  article  of  apparel.  The 
lawyers  and  aristocratic  Jehus  are  alone  con- 
servative in  this  respect. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  deeme'd  like  laying 
profane  hands  on  a  pillar  of  the  constitution, 
or  one  of  the  bulwarks,  of  the  empire,  if  we 
hinted  that  the  wig  is  a  foolish  superfluity. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  at  the  Bar,  over  mid- 
dle age,  who  does  not  suffer  more  or  less  from 
baldness  on  account  of  it.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  you  can  generally  pick  out  the  law- 
yers by  their  bare  pates.  x\n  academic  cap, 
which  was  once  a  regular  part  of  the  forensic 
uniform,  would  be  much  more  becoming  and 
convenient  than  the  ridiculous  horse-hair  wig. 
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However  that  may  be,  we  put  in  a  plea  for 
beards  for  barristers.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  old  philosopher  was  right  who 
hoped  great  things  of  any  young  gentleman 
who  was  "  curious  in  jGne  moustachios,"  be- 
cause the  contemplation  of  them  would  give 
rise  to  *'  masculine  and  courageous  notions." 
There  was  some  meaning,  however,  in  the 
reason  which  a  worthy  divine  of  Elizabeth's 
time  gave  for  cultivating  one  of  the  longest 
and  largest  beards  in  the  kingdom,  "  that  no 
act  of  his  life  might  be  unworthy  of  the  grav- 
ity of  his' appearance."  Only  think  of  the 
dignified  solemnity  of  a  Bench  of  Aarons,  and 
».  Bar  which  followed  the  example  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  !  If  the  wig  and  the  beard 
wont  do  together,  then  tant  pis  pour  la  per- 
ruque. 

As  it  is,  beards  have  found  admission  to  va- 
rious departments  of  the  Bar — to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee-rooms,  for  instance,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  regular  courts.  It  is  only 
a  few  legal  martinets  upon  the  Bench  who 
frown  on  them,  and  who  throw  out  sarcastic 
hints  that  they  cannot  see  who  is  addressing 
them  when  he  is  concealed  behind  a  growth 
of  hair.   Hence  the  attorneys.,  who  have  them- 
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selves,  by  the  way,  very  generally  adopted  the 
beard  movement,  are  afraid  of  irritating  the 
judicial  susceptibilities  by  employing  a  spokes- 
man who  does  not  respect  the  traditional  pro- 
prieties. If  a  number  of  men  in  good  practice 
would  only  unite  together  on  this  point  they 
might  soon  establish  the  rule  that  a  barrister 
has  a  right  to  follow  the  usages  of  the  society 
among  which  he  moves,  and  to  enjoy  the  com- 
fort of  a  beard  if  he  pleases.  Such  an  agree- 
ment, indeed,  is  not  unfrequently  made  about 
this  season  ;  but  when  term  day  arrives  there 
is  seldom  one  of  the  conspirators  who  does  not 
show  a  little  gap  in  his  moustache,  which 
gradually  widens  as  the  briefs  come  in.  Just 
now  we  hear  of  a  dozen  resolute  men  who  have 
made  a  vow  not  to  give  way  in  this  respect  ; 
but  whether  they  will  keep  it  with  an  equal 
mind  remains  to  be  seen.  The  only  safe  and 
legitimate  law  on  such  a  matter  should  be  the 
old  one  pVomulgated  by  the  Middle  Temple, 
that "  every  man  may  go  as  him  listeth,  so  that 
his  apparel  pretend  no  lightness  or  wanton- 
ness in  the  wearer ;  for  even  as  his  apparel 
doth  shew  him  to  be,  eveS  so  shall  he  bo  es- 
teemed." 


About  fifteen  years  ago,  it  happened,  in  a  cer- 1 
tain  country  of  Europe,  that  the  inspector-gen- 
eral of  garrisons,  while  visiting  a  provincial  town, 
observed  a  sentinel  stationed  at  a  little  distance, 
outside  the  walls,  keeping  guard  over  some  ruined 
buildings  in  the  suburbs.  The  general  inquired 
of  the  sentinel,  with  some  curiosity,  why  he  was 
posted  'there.  The  sentinel  referred  him  to  his 
sergeant.  The  sergeant  had  nothing  to  say  but 
that  such  were  the  orders  of  his  lieutenant.  The 
lieutenant  justified  himself  under  the  authority  of 
the  captain-commandant  of  the  garrison.  Upon 
being  applied  to  for  his  reasons  for  the  standing 
order  in  question,  the  commandant  informed  the 
inspector-general,  with  much  seriousness,  that 
his  predecessor  in  office  had  handal  down  to  him 
the  custom  as  one  of  the  military  duties  of  the 
place.  A  search  was  immediately  instituted  in 
the  archives  of  the  municipality,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  obtain  satisfactoiy  proof  that,  for 
the  last  seventy  years,  a  sentinel  had  always 
stood  over  the  ruined  buildings  in  the  same  man- 
ner. With  awakened  interest  and  curiosity,  the 
general  returned  to  the  capital.  He  there  set  on 
foot  a  more  elaborate  investigation  among  the 
state  documents  of  the  Minister  of  War.  After 
long  delay,  it  was  at  last  discovered  that  the 
ruined  building  of  the  faubourg  had  been,  in 
1720,  a  storehouse  for  mattresses  belonging  to 
the  garrison,  and  that  in  the  course  of  that  sum- 
mer it  became  desirable  to  repaint  the  door,  j 
While  the  paint  was  wet,  a  guard  was  placed  out-  ' 
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side  to  warn  those  who  went  in  and  out ;  but, 

before  the  paint  was  dry,  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
officer  on  duty  Avas  despatched  on  a  mission  of 
importance,  and  left  the  town  without  remember- 
ing to  remove  the  sentinel.  For  a  hundred  and 
thuly  years  a  guard  of  honor  had  consequently 
remained  over  the  door — a  sacred  and  inviolable 
tradition,  but  one  which  represented  at  bottom  no 
higher  idea  than  the  idea  of  wet  paint. — London 
Review. 


The  Prophetic  Dewdrops. — A  delicate  child, 
pale  and  prematurely  wise,  was  complaining  on 
a  hot  morning  that  the  poor  dewdrops  had  been 
too  hastily  snatched  away,  and  not  allowed  to 
glitter  on  the  flowers,  like  other  happier  dewdrops 
that  live  the  whole  night  through,  and  sparkle  in 
the  moonlight  and  through  the  morning,  onward 
to  noonday.  "The  sun,"  said  the  child,  "has 
chased  them  away  with  his  heat,  or  swallowed 
them  up  in  his  wrath."  Soon  after  came  rain 
and  a  rainbow,  whereupon  his  father,  pointing 
upwards,  said,  "  See,  there  stand  the  dewdrops, 
gloriously  reset — a  glittering  jewelry  —  in  the 
heavens  ;  and  the  clownish  foot  tramples  on  them 
no  more.  By  this,  my  child,  thou  ai*i  taught  that 
what  withers  upon  earth  blooms  again  in  heaven." 
Thus  the  father  spoke,  and  knew  not  that  he  spoke 
prefiguring  words  ;  for  soon  after  the  delicate  child, 
with  the  morning  brightness  of  his  early  wisdom, 
was  exhaled,  like  the  innocent  dewdrops,  from 
earth  into  heaven. — Old  English  Magazine.  ^ 
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From  The  Athenaeum,  21  Nov. 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE. 
The  plan  of  a  new  commentary  on  the 
Bible  is  due  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  consulted  several  bishops  on 
the  subject.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  at  his 
instance,  undertook  to  organize  a  scheme  for 
producing  a  commentary  which  should  "  put 
the  reader  in  full  possession  of  whatever  in- 
formation may  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to 
understand  the  word  of  God,  and  supply  him 
with  satisfactory  answers  to  objections  resting 
upon  misrepresentation  of  its  contents. ' '  The 
plan  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  primate. 
A-  committee,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Lichfield, 
Uandaff,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol,  Lord  Lyt- 
telton,  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  Drs. 
Jacobson  and  Jeremie,  takes  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  the  work.  The  Rev.  F.  C. 
Cook  will  be  the  general  editor,  and  will  ad- 
vise with  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  upon  any  questions  which  may 
arise.  The  work  "^ill  be  divided  into  eight 
sections,  the  first  of  which  will  consist  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  will  be  edited  by  Prof.  Har- 
old Browne  ;  the  Revs.  R.  C.  Pascoe,  J.  F. 
Thrupp,  T.  E.  Espin  and  W.  Dewhurst  con- 
tributing. The  historical  books  will  be  con- 
signed to  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson,  as  editor; 
the  Revs.  T.  E.  Espin,  and  Lord  Arthur  Hcr- 
vey  contributing.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook  will 
edit,  and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  W.  T. 
Bullock,  and  T.  Kingsbury  will  annotate  the 
poetical  books.  The  four  great  prophets  were 
to  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  M'Caul,  but  death 
has  now  removed  him.  The  Revs.  R.  Payne 
Smith  and  H.  J.  Rose  are  to  be  contributors. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Gandell  will  edit  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
and  the  Revs.  E.  Huxtable,  Wm.  Drake,  and 
F.  Meyrick  will  contribute.  The  Gospels  and 
Acts  will  form  the  sixth  section.  The  first 
three  Gospels  will  be  edited  by  Prof.  Manscl, 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  by  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Acts  by  Dr.  Jacobson.  The 
editorship  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  assigned  to 
Bishop  Ellicott  and  Dr.  Jeremie,  with  Dr. 


Gifford,  Prof.  T.  Evans,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and 
Prof.  J.  Lightfoot  as  contributors.  To  the 
Archbishop-elect  of  Dublin  and  the  Master  ot 
Balliol  is  assigned  the  rest  of  the  Sacred 
Canon.  We  are  told  that  the  names  of  the 
editors  and  contributors  "  ensure  orthodoxy." 

We  congratulate  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  prospect  of  being  at  length  released  from 
the  disgraceful  position  in  which,  through  the 
supineness  of  our  bishops  and  professors,  she 
has  been  lying  so  long,  while  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  France  have  been  awake  and  pro- 
gressing. The  reproach  which  has  rested 
upon  us  as  a  nation  for  many  years  is  at  length 
to  be  rolled  away  ;  and  our  Church  will  aj)- 
pear  as  the  earnest  expositor  of  the  Bible,  pre- 
pared to  enlighten  the  nation,  and  to  clear 
away  the  objectiojis  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced of  late  against  the  written  Word.  So 
it  is  alleged.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
excellent  suggestion  should  have  come  from 
a  layman,  to  whom  all  honor  is  due.  The 
bishops  are  too  prone  to  abuse  inquirers  who 
publish  critical  works  on  the  Bible,  resorting 
to  denunciation  and  calling  names  instead  of 
fairly  replying  to  what  they  deem  heretical. 
A  layman,  however,  comes  forward  with  an 
excellent  practical  proposal — the  very  one  re- 
quired from  the  first  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  men  about 
to  favor  us  with  the  new  work  are  almost  all 
unknown  in  the  department  of  Hebrew  liter- 
ature. A  few  of  them  have  written  on  the 
New  Testament ;  but  which  has  given  any 
proof  of  acquaintance  with  the  Old  ?  Mr. 
Thrupp  has  written  a  book  on  the  Psalms ; 
Mr.  Drake,  little  commentaries  on  Jonah  and 
Hosea  ;  Harold  Browne,  some  lectures  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  Psalms  ;  and  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey  has  published  on  the  Genealogies  of 
our  Lord.  One  or  two  have  written  replies 
to  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  or  essays  in  "  Aids 
to  Faith."  A  few  have  contributed  some  ar- 
ticles to  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible." 

As  to  Hebrew  scholarship,  however,  not 
one  has  yet  given  proof  of  it ;  and  all  will 
probably  have  to  read  up  the  subject  thor- 
oughly for  the  first  time. 
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From  Punch. 
POLITICS  IN  THE  PRIVATE  BOX. 

"  The  play's  the  thing, 
At  which  I'll  catch  the  frivolous  old  King." 
— Hamlet,  latest  edition. 

That  the  Continentals  do  everything  at 
the  theatre  is  tolerably  well  known.  Busi- 
ness which  an  Insular  would  think  it  more 
fitting  to  transact  on  'Change,  or  in  a  law- 
yer's office,  or  in  a  Minister's  apartment,  is 
abroad,  performed  in  the  private  box,  while 
the  opera  is  going  on,  or  the  dialogue  of  the 
men  of  business  is  agreeably  varied  by  the 
love-talk  in  the  Comedy.  This  fact  may  in 
some  measure  account  for  the  farcical  char- 
acter of  a  good  deal  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate transactions  of  the  Continentals.  But 
Mr.  Punch  has  not  seen  the  custom  more 
agreea])ly  illustrated  than  the  other  day  by 
the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

This  bumptious  Sovereign  was  required  by 
his  Ministers  to  give  his  assent  to  a  Message 
to  his  Parliament.  Until  this  had  been  de- 
livered, the  so-called  legislature  could  not  be 
prorogued.  But  when  the  Premier  came  to 
the  Palace  by  appointment  with  the  docu- 
ment, he  was  informed  that  His  Serene  High- 
ness had  gone  to  the  play. 

*'  Bother  the  play!  "  said  the  statesman, 
sotto  voce.  "Drive  to  the  theatre,  can't 
you?"  he  added,  angrily,  to  his  coachman, 
as  if  it  were  the  poor  man's  fault  that  his 
Sovereign  was  a  frivolous  personage. 

The  coachman  showed  that  he  could  drive 
to  the  theatre,  and  did. 

"Wait,"  said  the  Premier,  going  up-stairs 
in  no  very  good  temper.     "  Boxkeeper  !  " 

"  Here,  your  Excellency.  Like  a  bill  of 
the  play,  or  a  book  of  the  words?  " 

"  Confound  you,  no  !  "  said  the  Minister. 
**  His  Serene  Highness  is  here,  isn't  he?  " 

"  Yes,  Excellency." 

"  Very  well,  open  the  door." 

"  The  door  of  the  royal  box.  Excellency?  " 

"  What  other  door  do  you  think  I  mean, 
you  great  owl?  "  said  the  Premier,  striding 
to  the  box  of  his  master. 

The  boxkeeper,  in  some  trepidation,  opened 
the  door  a  very  little  way,  so  little  that  if  the 
Premier  had  been  as  thin  as  the  late  William 
Pitt,  he  could  not  have  gone  through. 

"I  have  told  you.  half  a  dozen  times  I 
don't  want  any  refreshments!"  roared  a 
Toice  from  within. 


"  I'm  not  bringing  you  any,  you  idiot," 
muttered  the  Premier,  and  then  entered  with 
a  profound  bow. 

"Oh,  it's  you,"  said  His  Serene  Highness, 
good  naturedly.  "I'm  glad  you've  come. 
Here's  such  a  capital  scene  going  on.  That 
chap  hiding  in  the  cupboard  is  BoWIewitz, 
and  he  thinks  the  officer,  there,  Guttleburff, 
has  come  after  his  niece,  but  the  fact  is,  he 
wants  a  hamper  of  sausage  that  has  beeo 
delivered  by  mistake,  and  it  is  in  that  very 
cupboard.  I'll  bet  you  he'll  smell  it  out  — 
you're  just  in  luck.     Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  " 

"I  should  not  have  ventured  to  intrude 
upon  your  Highness 's  intellectual  recrea- 
tions," said  the  Minister,  "  but  the  Mes- 
sage—  " 

' '  Bother  the  Message  !  let's  see  about  the 
sausage,"  said  his  Highness.  "  Ha  !  ha  ! 
Didn't  I  say  so?  He  sniffis  it,  and  now  he'll 
discover  Bohblewitz.  No,  stop,  here  comes 
the  girl,  Magdalen.  That  stops  him.  Isn't 
she  pretty,  eh?  " 

"  I  am  no  great  judge  of  female  beauty, 
your  Highness,  but  she  seems  to  me  to  be  fat 
and  badly  painted.  But  if  your  Higlmess 
would  deign  to  accord  me  a  moment  or  two, 
I  need  not  interfere  again  with  your  admira- 
tion of  the  young — or  middle-aged  person." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  said  his  Highness, 
still  keeping  his  lorgnette  on  Magdalen. 
"  She's  not  more  than  six-and- twenty,  I  tell 
you." 

"  The  Message  is  ready,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment is  anxious  to  depart.  Your  Highness 
has  only  to  signify  your  assent  to  this  docu- 
ment— ' ' 

"  See,  Bohblewitz  is  pinching  her  arm,  as 
a  sign  not  to  leave  the  room." 

"  Which  has  been  framed  exactly  in  con- 
formity with  your  Highness's  instructions." 

"  That  was  a  good  scream,  vrasn't  it?  " 

"  Except  in  reference  to  the  revenue,  which 
cannot  be  described  as  perfectly  flourishing." 

"  Now,  you  see,  Gutileburg  must  make 
love  to  her,  to  account  for  hia  presence  in 
the  house." 

"  And  we  must  give  the  promise  to  revise 
the  railway  taxation." 

"  Eh !  That  was  a  good  slap  in  the  face 
she  gave  him.  I  think  that  was  given  in 
real  earnest.  Perhaps  there's  some  row  be- 
tween them — couldn't  you  go  round  and  find 
out  from  some  of  the  ballet-girls  ?  ' ' 

"  And  the  Minister  of  religion  must  be  re- 
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ferred  to  as  an  invaluable  official,  to  justify 
the  demand  for  increased  salary." 

"  My  eye !  he's  kneeling,  and  has  stuck 
his  spur  into  himself.  Oh,  this  is  one  of 
the  best  comedies  I  ever  saw  !  " 

"  Those  are  the  only  alterations,  your 
Highness,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  j-ou 
will  approve  of  them." 

"  How  he  keeps  rubbing  himself.  I  won- 
der whether  those  spurs  are  really  pointed, 
or  whether  it's  only  fun." 

"  I  may  assume  your  Highness's  approval, 
and  deliver  the  Message?"  said  the  Minis- 
ter, rising. 

"Eh,  sit  still.  I  swear  I  have  not  heard 
one  word  that  you've  been  saying.  Can't 
you  hold  your  tongue  till  the  play  is  over?  " 

"  In  that  case  the  Deputies  will  lose  the 
night  train,  your  Highness,  and  they  have 
had  a  long  session." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Baron,"  said  the  Elector, 
getting  angry,  "it  is  not  only  impertinent 
but  disloyal  to  come  bothering  me  in  this 
manner.  Is  the  theatre  a  place  for  such 
important  business?  " 

"  Your  Higlmess  did  me  the  honor  to  com- 
mand my  attendance  at  the  Palace,  and  then 
not  to  be  there  to  receive  me." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  go  to  the  theatre  if  I 
like !  When  I  made  the  appointment  I 
hadn't  seen  the  play  bill,  and  I  didn't  know 
that  Soldiers  and  Sausages  was  to  be  played. 
It  was  your  business  to  have  informed  me." 

"  I  beg  leave  to  place  my  portfolio  in  your 
Serene  Highness's  hands,"  said  the  Minis- 
ter, bowing  coldly,  "  and  trust  that  my  suc- 
cessor will  be  better  aware  of  the  duties  of  a 
statesman." 

"  Now  then,  there  you  go,  flying  out  like 
gunpowder  because  one  just  speaks  to  you, 
and  here  we  are  missing  no  end  of  fun.  Here, 
porcupine  that  you  are,  give  us  hold  of  the 
paper.  What  a  beastly  handwrituig  !  I  sup- 
pose it's  that  stiff-backed  ass,  Pumpleblue- 
skin's." 

"  My  nephew  may  not  have  all  the  graces 
of  a  courtier,  your  Highness,  but  he  is  a 
faithful  servant  of  yours." 

"  He  looks  like  a  servant  out  of  livery. 

Well,  as  far  as  I  can  read  it,  the  thing  seems 

all  right.     Stop,  what's  that  word?  " 

"Which,  Highness?" 

"That !  Why,  it's  ' constitutional ' !    How 

dare  you  put  such  a  word  into  my  mouth  ? 


I  will  not  sanction  the  Message,  and  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself !  " 

"  If  your  Highness  will  look  at  the  con- 
text—" 

"  But  I  wont,  and  I  don't  see  any  con- 
text. Where's  the  context  —  do  you  mean 
the  green  ribbon  —  what's  that  got  to  do 
with  it?" 

"  I  mean  the  sense  of  the  passage.  High- 
ness." 

"  There's  no  sense  in  the  passage,  and  you 
just  go  out  into  the  passage  and  scratch  the 
word  out,  or  I  wont  prorogue." 

"  I  undertake  to  do  so,  Highness.  With 
that  correction,  may  I  deliver  the  document 
in?" 

His  Serene  Higlmess  was  going  to  refuse, 
but  at  this  moment  the  fair  Magdalen  sat 
down  to  take  off  her  shoe  for  the  further 
castigation  of  her  unwelcome  lover,  and  the 
Sovereign  impatiently  signed  to  his  Prime 
Minister  to  be  off. 

So  the  lover  was  slapped  and  the  Message 
delivered,  and  the  Parliament  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel  prorogued.  And  this  is  the  way  the  Ger- 
mans submit  to  be  governed — the  great  Ger- 
mans who  claim  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 


THE  EAGLE'S  INVITATION. 

The  Eagle  called  himself  the  pink  of  birds. 
No  winged  thing  more  modest,  milder,  meeker  ; 

Proved  by  that  best  of  all  criteria,  words. 
In  every  quarrel  guardian  of  the  weaker. 

And  yet,  from  ill  designs  however  clear. 

The  Eagle  was  misconstrued  and  mistaken  ; 
The  lambs  drew  tow'rds  the  Dog  when  he  sailed 
near, 
Tlie  Pigs  made  haste  to  save  their  piglings' 
bacon. 

The  Turkeys  sought  their  pen  ;  fussy  Dame  Part- 
let 
Clucked  in  her  chicks  or  ducklings  where  they 
dabbled  ; 
His  wing's  broad  shadow  the  whole  basse-cour 
startled, 
All  save  the  Geese,  who  still  serenely  gabbled. 

Such  general  distrust  among  his  kind 
Was  very  painful  to  the  Eagle's  feelings. 

And  he  cast  round,  va.  his  much-pondering  mind. 
To  efface  this  false  impression  of  his  dealings. 

"  The  potent  beak  and  talons  Nature  gave 
I  cannot  lay  aside — the  more's  the  pity  ! 

Or  both  from  head  and  feet  I'd  gladly  shave. 
Though  the  proud  buflfctted,  and  jeei^  the 
witty. 
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**  'Tis  my  misfortune — not  my  fault,  alas  ! — 
That  j\Iother  Nature  has  made  me  carnivorous  ; 

How  gladly,  otherwise,  I'd  go  to  grass, 

Enjoying  peace  and  herbs  with  things  herbivo- 
rous ; 

**  Myself  from  this  ill-odor  to  relieve. 

Prove  mine  the  innocence  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, 
Convince  men  that  my  food  I  buy,  not  thieve. 
And  ne'er  make  raid  on  lambs,  pigs,  chicks, 
or  ducklings, 

"There's but  one  way — ^my  brother  beasts  and 
birds 

Here  in  a  solemn  Congress  to  assemble. 
To  settle  matters  not  with  claws,  but  words, 

And  prove  I'm  not  a  thing  at  which  to  tremble. 

*'  Why  should  the  British  Lion  trade  and  culture 
Neglect,  to  show  his  fangs  at  me,  his  brother  ? 

Why  should  Russ  Bear,  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Vulture 
Go  thus  armed  to  the  teeth  against  each  other  ? 

"  Come  all  and  gather  here,  into  my  eyrie  ; 

I  charge  myself  with  your  accommodation  : 
Let  generous  faith  replace  suspicion  waiy. 

And  for  self-interest  try  self-abnegation. 

**  In  the  wide  Kingdoms  of  earth,  air,  and  sea. 
All  questions  that  want  settlement  let's  settle  ; 

Far  from  us  let  recrimination  be, 

And  vulgar  interchange  'twixt  pot  and  kettle. 

"  Heav'n  knows  I  have  no  private  ends  behind. 
No  underhand  designs,  no  projects  sinister  ; 

I  am  a  harmless  bird, — though  much  maligned, — 
To  the  world's  brotherhood  who'd  gladly  min- 
ister. 

*' Come,  brethren!" — so    the    Eagle's    missive 
spake, 
And  more  mellifluous  words  were  never  written: 
It  made  the  Vultures  stare,  the  Turkeys  quake. 
And  stirred  e'en  the  slow  Lion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Quoth  Austria's  black  Vulture,  "  I  don't  mind 
Whose  prey's  ta'en,   so  that  my  preserves 
aren't  peddled  with  ;  " 
The  Prussian  Vulture,  too,  was  well  inclined, 
"  But,  be  it  understood,  our  game's  not  med- 
dled with." 

Quoth  the  Russ  Bear,  **  While  kindly  winter 
freezes. 

And  angry  Europe  caUs  me  o'er  the  coals. 
Delay's  my  game  :  be  it  as  Eagle  pleases. 

Provided  he  don't  perch  upon  my  Poles." 

The  pip-sick  Turkey  swelled  his  scarlet  wattles. 
And  gobbled,  "  Timeo  Danaos—et  Gallos;'' 


Small  German  B.intiims  tiilked  quite  big  of  battles. 
And  the  Geese  flapped  applause,  out  of  the 
shallows. 

The  Lion  shifts  and  snorts  and  snifis  the  air, 
Lifting,  deliberate,  a  doubtful  face  ; 

Then  turns  him  three  times  round  upon  his  lair. 
And.  slowly  settles  down  in  his  old  place. 

And  growls,  half-answer,  half-interrogation, 
'"  A  message  from  the  Eagle,  H'm — ^I  know  ! 

Brotherhood,  justice,  and  pacification? — 
Don't  seem  to  see  it — and  don't  mean  to  go  ! 

**  Eagles  may  easily  win  gulls'  applause  ; 

But  'tis  my  rule  '  saying'  to  test  by  *  doing  ;' 
And  as  I  laugh  when  Doves  use  beak  and  claws. 

So  I  distrust  when  Eagles  take  to  cooing." 

— Punch. 


^OLUS  IN  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

In  his  proposal  of  a  congress,  the  French 
Emperor  observes : — 

"  If  I  take  the  initiative  in  such  an  over- 
ture, I  do  not  yield  to  an  impulse  of  vanity." 

"Taking  the  initiative  in  the  overture" 
of  course  means,  in  plainer  English,  that  his 
majesty,  in  congress,  intends  to  play  first 
fiddle.  Supposing  he  succeeds  in  getting  his 
band  together,  we  doubt  if  those  who  take  a 
part  in  it  v^^ill  submit  quite  to  his  leadership, 
and  we  rather  fear  his  overture  will  be  sadly 
unlike  Mendelssohn's  "  Calm  Sea  and  Pros- 
perous Voyage."  Besides  playing  first  fid- 
dle, his  majesty  inclines  rather  tq  blowing 
his  own  trumpet ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  play 
both  instruments  at  once,  the  chances  arc, 
we  think,  that  there  will  be  some  little  dis- 
cord. Ilis  majesty  is  somewhat  of  an  .ZEolus 
in  his  command  of  that  wind  instrument  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  hitherto  his 
tone  has  been  so  loud  and  warlike,  that  we 
can  hardly  fancy  him  performing  in  a  quiet 
overture  of  peace.  TVe  fear  that  when  he 
takes  the  chair  at  his  proposed  harmonic 
meeting  he  will  find  he  has  hard  work  to  do 
in  keeping  up  the  harmony,  for  some  oh^ 
ment  of  discord  is  pretty  sure  to  trou'oio 
him  ;  and  if  his  overture  should  be  unfavj  - 
ably  listened  to,  he  would  be  among  the  first 
in  kicking  up  a  row. — Punch. 
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ON  THE  WEANING  OE  AMERICA. 

LECTURE   BY   DR.    O.    W.    HOLMES. 

A  GREAT  change  has  evidently  taken  place 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  re- 
lations of  our  people  and  nation  to  the  dynas- 
ties of  the  Old  World,  especially  to  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  England.  It  will  appear, 
on  examination,  that  this  change  is  the  last 
of  four  distinct  stages  of  separation  from  the 
mother  country,  all  of  which  were  necessary 
to  break  up  our  colonial  relations,  and  make 
us  in  fact,  what  we  have  long  been  in  name, 
a  free,  independent,  self-governing  nation. 
The  first  stage  of  separation  was  simultane- 
ous with  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  Colo- 
nies, being  indeed  the  very  reason  of  their  es- 
tablishment. It  forms  the  epoch  of  Religious 
Independence.  The  second  dates  from  our 
existence  as  a  distinct  sovereignty,  and  begins 
at  the  period  when  the  Colonies  declared  their 
Political  Independence.  The  third  has  no 
precise  limits  in  time,  and  has  never  been  per- 
fectly established, — probably  never  will  be, 
except  in  case  of  a  war  with  some  European 
power,  which  would  throw  our  country  upon 
its  own  material  resources.  This  is  the  move- 
ment towards  Industrial  Independence, — the 
ability  to  provide  for  all  our  own  material 
■wants.  The  fourth  and  last  stage  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  parent  country  is  that  which 
the  past  two  or  three  years  more  especially 
have  been  bringing  about.  It  is  the  final 
emancipation  of  American  opinio*  from  Brit- 
ish, from  Old  World  mastery,  and  is  marked 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  our  Intellectual  Inde- 
pendence. 

He  said  that  it  would  be  interesting,  if  the 
time  allowed,  to  show  how  entirely  dependent 
in  all  but  religion  the  colonists  continued  for 
a  long  period.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
their  loyalty  remained  unimpaired,  nay,  ar- 
dent and  unquestioned  nearly  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  when  it  underwent  so  rapid 
a  change  that,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  "In  the  short  space  of  two  years 
nearly  three  millions  of  people  passed  over 
•from  the  love  and  duty  of  loyal  subjects  to 
the  hatred  and  resentment  of  enemies."  It 
would  not  be  uninstructive  to  review  the 
course  of  English  legislation  with  reference 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  Colonies,  taking  as  fixed  points  two  move- 
ments made  precisely  two  hundred  years  ago, 
respectively,  namely,  the  act  of  Parliament 


of  1663,  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  colo- 
nial trade  and  manufactures  and  the  system 
of  taxation  for  the  same  purpose  begun  im- 
mediately after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  in  1763,  and  which  ended  in  producing 
the  revolt  of  the  North  American  Colonies. 
It  might  have  been  pleasant  to  trace  the 
growth  of  a  distinct  American  intellectual 
culture  from  the  time  w^hen  all  our  scholars 
came  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  when  Ann 
Dudley—"  The  Tenth  Mutee,"  Governor  Dud- 
ley's daughter.  Governor  Bradstreet's  wife — 
published  her  little  volume  of  poems  in  Lon- 
don, to  the  period  when  a  new  aspect  of 
thought  and  national  character  came  in  with 
our  political  separation  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. But  the  clock  was  inexorable,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  confine  himself  to  the 
hasty  examination  of  the  later  phases  of  the 
last  stage  of  progressive  independent  develop- 
ment referred  to  and  such  lessons  as  seem  nat- 
urally to  flow  from  our  glances  at  its  history. 

It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  the 
growth  of  intellectual  culture  would  be  fa- 
vored by  the  long  struggle  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  poverty  and  unsettled  order  of  things 
which  followed.  Art,  in  the  persons  of  West 
and  Copley,  fled  from  the  scene  of  tumult  to 
the  protection  of  the  mother  country.  Sci- 
ence forgot  her  tasks  when  Franklin  went  to 
France  as  an  Envoy,  and  Rittenhouse  became 
the  State  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania.  Liter- 
ature seemed  to  have  no  existence,  except  in 
the  inflamed  appeals  of  patriotism  and  the 
popular  rhymes  which  embodied  the  feelings 
of  the  time.  Our  true  literature  of  this  pe- 
riod was  in  truth  almost  exclusively  political. 
It  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
and  the  several  States  ;  in  the  Messages  and 
Farewell  Address  of  Washington  ;  in  the  Es- 
says and  Debates  agitating  the  great  practi- 
cal questions  of  government.  These  were 
what  we  had  to  show  our  British  critics,  and 
we  had  no  right  to  expect  them  to  understand 
such  a  literature. 

Dr.  Holmes  went  on  to  show  that  the  true 
intellectual  character  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  was  to  be  looked  for  in  political  writ- 
ings almost  exclusively.  American  scholar- 
ship was  European  in  spirit  and  imitative  in 
form.  British  criticism  aimed  to  keep  up  the 
provincial  character  of  colonial  authorship  as 
it  had  formerly  done  with  regard  to  industry 
and  commerce.     After  showing  that  Irving 
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was  hardly  American  enough  for  England, 
and  that  Cooper  was  too  American,  he  went 
on  to  say  that  Prescott  was  really  the  first 
writer  who  broke  the  tyranny  of  British  crit- 
icism. His  nationality  was  as  unquestiona- 
ble as  that  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  his  subjects 
involved  no  angry  debate  ;  his  style  was  pure 
enough  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  his  schol- 
arship was  genuine  and  not  ostentatious,  and 
his  personal  history  was  of  special  interest 
from  the  infirmity  which  he  shared,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  with  Homer  and  Milton, 
with  Huber  and  Thierry.  With  Prescott 
began  the  true  era  of  our  literary  indepen- 
dence, which  has  been  kept  up  by  a  succes- 
sion of  men  and  women  of  unquestioned  gen- 
ius, on  whose  merits  Europe,  and  not  the 
British  Quarterlies  alone,  re-afl5rmed  the 
judgment  already  passed  by  our  own  nation. 

The  literary  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  went  on  with  increasing  cordiality. 
English  and  American  authors  introduced 
each  other  to  their  several  publics,  and  fra- 
ternized in  a  way  hitherto  unknown.  But 
the  Old  World  still  kept  the  upper  hand  with 
the  Colonies.  The  brass-kettle  thunder  of  the 
London  Times  sounded  in  our  ears  as  if  it 
came  from  Olympus.  The  flashing  epigrams 
of  Macaulay  seemed  to  carry  a  judicial  au- 
thority even  when  they  struck  at  the  good 
name  of  the  New  England  Puritan  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Quaker.  The  savage  utterances 
of  Carlyie  had  for  us  an  oracular  solemnity, 
even  when  they  insulted  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity. 

The  entente  cordiale  was  at  its  height  when 
the  Prince  of  AVales  made  his  visit  among  us. 
It  is  pleasing  to  recall  the  simple  enthusiasm 
of  the  welcome  he  received.  There  are  sen- 
timents in  nations  as  in  individuals,  and  this 
family  meeting  after  so  protracted  a  political 
estrangement  seemed  like  the  kiss  of  a  brother 
and  sister,  long  alienated,  at  last  fully  recon- 
ciled. We  did  all  we  could  to  please  the 
slight  boy  who  was  our  guest.  Our  harm- 
less infantry,  whose  ranks  had  never  fired 
anything  worse  than  powder  from  their  mus- 
kets, deployed  before  him  in  all  their  splen- 
dor. Our  civic  cavalry,  clattering  their 
bloodless  sabres  and  wincing  in  their  galling 
saddles,  amazed  him  with  their  imposing  evo- 
lutions. Our  maidens  smiled  for  him,  our 
poets  sang  for  him,  our  mayors  made  speeches 
and  our  aldermen  ran  up  bills  in  his  honor. 

A  year  from  the  very  week  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  visit  to  our  New  England  metrop- 


olis and  the  neighboring  university,  the  col- 
lege-boys who  had  welcomed  him  as  a  fellow- 
student  were  reddening  the  trampled  soil  of 
Virginia  and  staining  the  turbid  waters  of 
the  Potomac  with  their  pure  and  generous 
blood.  Instead  of  the  anthems  and  shouts  of 
welcome  pf  the  last  year's  bright  October,  we 
had  the  hoarse  rumors,  the  blasting  telegraph 
messages  that  told  us  of  our  individual  share 
in  the  miserable  disaster  of  Ball's  Bluff,  where 
all  was  lost  excepting  honor.  At  that  dark 
period  of  our  history  we  had  been  cheated  by 
conspirators,  we  had  been  robbed  by  traitors, 
we  had  been  attacked  and  discomfited  by 
rebels.  Taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  a  great 
host  of  organized  desperadoes,  whose  first  plot 
involved  the  assassination  of  the  man  whom 
the  whole  nation  had  solemnly  elected  as  ijjs 
chief  magistrate  ;  struck  and  stunned  before 
it  could  rise  and  defend  itself,  according  to 
the  memorable  precedent  of  that  earlier  act  of 
treacherous  violence, — for  Preston  S.  Brooke 
was  the  John  the  Baptist  of  a  revelation  which 
claims  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  its  Messiah, 
— the  nation  reeled  in  its  seat,  blinded,  bewil- 
dered, ready  to  fall,  as  it  seemed,  if  some 
friendly  arm  were  not  extended  as  a  support 
until  the  blood  had  time  to  rally  at  the  heart 
and  the  sudden  faintness  should  have  passed 
away. 

Then  was  England's  hour.  Never,  never, 
though  she  wait  until  the  name  she  bears  is 
obsolete  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  her  pres- 
ent golden  civilization  is  buried  with  that  of 
the  ages  of  iron  and  bronze  and  stone,  will 
that  hour  come  again.  A  cup  oi  cold  water 
was  all  we  asked  for  in  the  dread  extreme  of 
our  national  agony.  She  filled  a  sponge  with 
vinegar  mingled  with  gall,  aii,d  held  it  out  to 
us  upon  the  end  of  her  spear.  It  was  not  so 
much  anger  as  deep  sorrow  that  filled  the 
souls  of  those  Americans  who  had  loved  her 
best.  They  had  overrated  the  civilization  of 
the  mother  country — that  was  all.  They  had 
believed  in  her  Christian  sincerity — nothing 
more.  They  knew  that  however  right  and 
wrong  might  be  confused  on  lesser  points,  two 
things  were  perfectly  clear.  One  was  that  a 
friendly  Government,  not  even  pretended  to 
have  violated  its  Constitution  or  laws,  was 
defending  its  property  and  its  life  against  a 
series  of  unprovoked  assaults.  The  other  was 
that  the  assailants  had  as  their  avowed  object 
the  establishment  of  a  new  power,  based  upon 
slavery  as  its  corner-stone. 

After  considering  the  change  of  sentiments 
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and  intellectual  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  Dr.  Holmes  went  on  to  draw 
some  practical  results  as  to  our  own  duties. 
The  first  thought  which  he  would  urge  was 
hardly,  perhaps,  what  might  have  been  antic- 
ipated from  the  length  at  which  he  had  dwelt 
upon  the  hard  treatment  we  had  a  right  to 
complain  of.  It  is  not  revenge  that  we  are 
to  cherish.  It  is  not  by  war  that  we  are  to 
»eek  to  convert  the  Old  World  to  our  theories 
and  practice  in  government.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  waste  our  strength  in  threats  of 
vengeance  against  those  misguided  govern- 
ments who  mistook  their  true  interest  in  the 
prospect  of  our  calamity.  We  can  conquer 
them  by  peace  better  than  by  war.  When 
the  Union  emerges  from  the  battle-smoke,  her 
crest  towering  over  the  ruins  of  traitorous 
cities  and  the  wrecks  of  rebel  armies,  her  eye 
flashing  defiance  to  all  her  evil  wishers,  her 
breast  heaving  under  its  corselet  of  iron,  her 
arm  wielding  the  mightiest  enginery  that 
was  ever  forged  into  the  thunderbolts  of  war, 
her  triumph  will  be  grand  enough  without 
her  setting  fire  to  the  stubble  with  which  the 
folly  of  the  Old  World  has  girt  its  thrones. 

Who  can  doubt  that  she  will  fulfil  her 
magnificent  destiny  ?  We  may  or  may  not 
live  to  see  the  subsidence  of  the  long  ground- 
ewell  that  must  follow  so  terrible  a  storm  as 
that  through  which  we  are  passing.  But  the 
coming  generation  will  spring  from  the  loins 
of  heroes,  and  none  will  love  peace  and  free- 
dom so  well  as  those  who  remember  what  it 
cost  their  fathers  and  their  mothers. 

The  cares  and  trials  of  peace  will  succeed 
the  demandu  and  sufierings  of  war.  We  must 
begin  betimes  to  educate  our  children  to  a 
deep  sense  and  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
political  duties  ;  we  must  teach  them  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  moral  code  of  every  true 
American  to  take  his  share  in  the  government 
of  his  country.  It  is  not  a  little  knowledge 
spread  thinly  over  a  great  slice  of  the  conti- 
nent— like  boarding-house  bread  and  butter 
— that  is  to  content  us.  We  have  done  well, 
.80  far,  by  the  common  mind — now  let  us  try 
for  the  maximum  developments  in  every  form 
of  letters,  science,  and  arts,  by  encouraging 
in  all  practicable  ways  the  talent  and  genius 
which  are  born  amono;  us,  and  welcomino; 
whatever  the  Old  World  may  send  us. 

One  more  lesson,  the  last  which  ho  should 
commend  to  their  thought,  was  nobler,  holier 
than  ail  the  rest.  The  little  mean  provincial 
rivalries  and  jealousies  between  different  sec- 
tions of  the  loyal  Union,  he  said,  must  give 
place  to  a  complete,  absolute,  generous,  sym- 


pathetic, homogeneous  nationality.  We  are 
not  all  alike,  and  never  shall  be.  It  is  easy 
to  make  our  local  dijBPercnces  the  subjects  of 
perpetual  irritation  and  ill-temper.  We 
should  not  wish  to  kill  the  sentiments  which 
make  a  man  proud  or  fond  of  his  native  town, 
or  State,  or  section,  but  is  it  not  as  true  now 
as  when  the  Father  of  his  country  said  it : 
"The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to 
you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always 
exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than 
any  appellation  derived  from  local  discrimina- 
tions "  ?  War  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
each  other  in  a  few  months  as  ages  of  peace 
could  not  have  done.  In  the  cold  bivouac 
the  soldier  from  the  hills  of  New  England  has 
shared  his  blanket  with  the  son  of  the  West- 
ern prairies ;  side  by  side  the  Twentieth 
Massachusetts  and  the  Seventh  Michigan, 
and  many  a  pair  like  them,  have  stcod  in  the 
deadly  front  of  battle,  and  as  their  blood 
mingled  in  the  dust  of  the  battle-field  it  has 
set  the  broad  red  seal  on  the  American  Union 
which  shall  make  it  binding  forever,  in  spite 
of  the  devil's  lawyers  and  the  perjured  trai- 
tors they  have  suborned  ! 

The  Union  has  been  a  rock  resting  on  so 
broad  a  base  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  world 
could  not  stir  it  from  its  position.  The  prob- 
lem of  its  enemies  has  been  to  undermine  it, 
skilfully  at  first,  violently  by  and  by,  so  that 
it  should  come  at  last  to  rest  upon  a  narrow 
edge, — its  mighty  weight  equally  distributed 
on  either  side  of  the  support  upon  which  it 
was  balanced.  Thus  it  would  become  the 
rocking-stone  which  every  baby-prince  could 
set  swinging  with  the  pressure  of  his  little 
hand,  and  the  mountain  mass  which  defied 
the  united  forces  of  earth's  oppressors  be  de- 
graded into  the  toy  of  idle  despots.  So,  they 
said,  shall  the  land  of  Washington  share  the 
fate  of  the  miserable  realm  of  Montezuma, 
where  Liberty  lies  prostrate  for  the  moment 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  waiting  till 
its  silent  volcanoes  rekindle  their  slumbering 
fires  and  the  earthquake  delivers  the  land  from 
its  second  Cortez  and  his  legions  ! 

We  must  disappoint  our  enemies — we  will 
disappoint  them  !  Our  triumphant  civiliza- 
tion will  engulf  and  bury  over  its  barbarisms, 
we  may  hope  and  believe,  as  rapidly  as  those 
of  the  haughty  mountain  clansmen  of  Scot- 
land were  swallowed  up  in  the  last  century. 

The  first  word  of  our  State  motto  is  the 
Sword,  but  the  two  last  are  Liberty  and 
Peace. 

He  closed  his  lecture  by  repeating  some 
lines  written  many  years  ago,  before  the  ter- 
rible experience  of  War  had  given  point  to 
the  lesson  he  then  attempted  to  enforce. 

The  many  admirable  points  in  the  lecture 
were  fully  appreciated  by  the  audience,  who 
frequently  manifested  their  pleasure  in  bursts 
of  applause. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
QUEENS   OF   SONG.* 
Under  the  a])ove  somcAvhat  fanciful  title, 
the  autlioress  of  the  volumes  before  us  has 
given  to  the  public  the  results  of  much  re- 
search in  a  neglected  but  highly  interesting 
field  of  biography,  judiciously  compiled,  and 
enhanced  in  value  by  considerable  brilliancy 
of  style.     She  has  laid  down  a  definite  and 
well-marked  plan,  and  carried  it  out  with 
singular  felicity  in  detail  as  well  as  compre- 
hensiveness  in  design.     Her  work,  though 
confined  to  a  strictly  limited  subject,  appeals 
not  exclusively  to  the  musical  public,  or  even 
to  the  larger  class  who  take  an  interest  in 
musical  gossip  and  tradition,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  operatic  prima  donna  forms  a  class  abso- 
lutely unique  in  special  character  as  well  as 
special  genius.     There  is  nothing  in  the  least 
analogous  in  any  other  art  or  profession,  and 
if  the  "queen  of  song"  rises  apparently 
without  an  efibrt,  often  in  a  single  bound, 
to  the  utmost  height  of  fame,  fortune,  and 
rank,  there  are  inherent  dangers  and  draw- 
backs in  her  career  w^hich  a  study  of  the  class 
shows  that  she  but  too  rarely  escapes.     Ris- 
ing, as  a  general  rule,  from  the   humbler 
ranks  of  society,  after  a  childhood  of  severe 
training,  with  vanity  stimulated  on  one  hand 
by  the  admiration  of  friends,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  criticism  of  rivals,  she  suddenly 
finds  herself  in  the  receipt  of  enormous  sums, 
courted  by  the  highest,  and  talked  of  by  all. 
With  an  almost  unvarying  fatality,  she  is 
dazzled  by  her  success,  her  vanity  develops 
into  th»  wildest  caprice,  and  often  profusely 
generous,  she  always  becomes  extravagant  to 
the  last  degree ;    with  suitors  of  the  highest 
classes,  and  yet  constantly  brought  in  contact 
with  all  the  strange  characters  who  crowd  the 
outskirts  of  operatic  life,  she  rarely  contracts 
a  marriage  in  which  disparity  of  rank,  or 
her  ow^n  caprice  in  one  case,  or  the  brutality 
or  avarice  of  her  husband  in  the  other,  does 
not  prove  a  fatal  bar  to  happiness.     Seldom, 
too,  does  good  judgment  attend  her  brilliant 
talents,  and  rarely  retiring  from  the  scene 
in  the  full  tide  of  popularity  and  fortune, 
her  career  of  brilliant  success  is  too  often 
closed  amidst  the  bitter  mortification  of  find- 
ing her  failing  powers  unable  to  prevent  all 
her  empire  passing  away  to  a  younger  rival. 

*  "  The  Queens  of  Song."    By  Ellon  Creathorne 
Clayton.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


Such,  at  least,  is  too  often  in  substance  the 
melancholy  tale  of  the  pages  before  us.  With- 
in the  limits  of  the  present  generation  many 
things  have  changed,  and  lessened  the  dan- 
gers as  well  as  the  excessive  brilliancy  of  the 
prima  donna^s  dominion.  Professional  cul- 
tivation is  increasing  in  extent,  at  least  pari 
passu,  with  popular  taste  in  music.  The 
tendency  of  modern  opera  is  not  in  favor  of 
undue  exaltation  of  one  brilliant  star  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  ;  and  there  seems 
slight  probability  of  again  witnessing  a  mu- 
sical furore  such  as  were  matters  of  com- 
mon occurrence  up  to  a  recent  date.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  tendency  is  developed,  the 
position  of  the  "  queen  of  song  "  of  the  day 
is  relatively  lowered,  and  we  may  hope  in 
the  future  to  find  brilliant  gifts  of  nature 
less  frequently  associated  with  wild  and  ro- 
mantic careers  ending  in  misery  and  obscu- 
rity. 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  female  vocal- 
ists who  have  flourished  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  lyric  drama,  thirty-eight  repre- 
sentatives have  been  chosen  by  the  authoress, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  selection  has  been 
admirably  made.  Without  losing  sight  of 
her  main  object,  the  illustration  of  as  many 
different  types  of  the  same  class  as  possible, 
she  has  contrived  in  reality  to  weave  the 
separate  biographical  sketches  into  what 
amounts  very  nearly  to  a  history  of  the 
opera.  Personal  anecdote,  of  course,  pre- 
vails, but  it  is  always  cleverly  associated 
with  a  substratum  of  interesting  operatic 
events.  The  second  volume  is  principally 
occupied  with  great  singers,  either  still  alive, 
or  whose  lives  are  still  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
employ  our  limited  space  better  than  by  as 
briefly  as  possible  running  through  one  or 
two  of  the  eighteen  eventful  lives  which  are 
contained  ki  the  first  volume. 

The  first  English  vocalist  who  may  fairly 
be  called  a  "  queen  of  song  "  was  Katherine 
Tofts,  a  lady  who  first  attained  celebrity  in 
Arsinoe,  a  strange  medley  of  scraps  of  Ital- 
ian operas  strung  together  by  Clayton  in 
1703.  The  fixshion  thus  set  was  followed 
for  some  years,  and  so  crude  was  the  English 
notion  of  opera  in  those  days  that  in  Camilla, 
the  most  successful  piece  of  the  day,  Mrs. 
Tofts  sang  in  English,  while  her  great  rival, 
Margerita  de  I'Epine,  and  others,  sang  in 
Italian.     The  latter  was  a  Tuscan,  tall,  ugly, 
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and  Bwarthy,  who  yet  possessed  a  po\yer  of 
fascination  which  formed  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  day.  After  rejecting  admirers  of  all 
classes,  she  bestowed  her  hand  on  Dr.  Pe- 
pusch,  with  whom  she  appears  to  have  lived 
happily,  even  answering  readily  to  her  hus- 
band's playful  mode  of  addressing  her  as 
*'  Hecate."  Poor  Mrs.  Tofts  met  with  a  far 
different  fate  ;  her  success  as  Camilla  proved 
the  overthrow  of  her  reason,  and  she  died  in 
a  madhouse.  The  history  of  Anastasia  Rob- 
inson and  her  long  concealed  marriage  with 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  is  already  well 
knovra,  and  in  its  termination  forms  a  pleas- 
ing exception  to  that  of  many  of  her  compan- 
im  "  queens  of  song."  The  next  in  our  list 
is  I^avinia  Fenton,  whose  fascinations  as  the 
first  of  the  long  series  of  Polly  Peachums  of 
the  day  ultimately  won  her  the  title  of 
Duchess  of  Bolton.  The  history  of  La  Mau- 
pin,  the  favorite  French  singer  in  the  days 
of  LuUi,  reads  like  a  romance  by  Dumas. 
With  great  personal  charms,  a  splendid 
voice,  but  no  cultivation,  she  enchanted  the 
Parisians  as  a  singer,  while  in  private  life 
she  figured  in  the  wildest  and  strangest 
scenes  of  those  wild  days.  Dressing  habitu- 
ally in  man's  clothes,  she  broke  into  and  set 
fire  to  a  convent,  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt,  fought  more  than  one  duel,  beat  and 
robbed  a  fellow-singer  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  finally  retired  from  the  world  to  spend 
the  remaining  years  of  a  short  life  in  ascetic 
seclusion.  We  now  return  to  London,  and 
find  the  scene  occupied  by  Francesca  Cuzzoni 
and  Faustina  Bordoni,  whose  desperate  ri- 
valry shared  the  attention  of  the  public  with 
that  of  Handel  and  Farinelli.  Bordoni  was 
originally  introduced  by  Handel  himself,  who 
found  it  absolutely  requisite  to  have  some 
check  on  the  caprice  of  Cuzzoni,  whom  he 
once  actually  seized  and  threatened  to  throw 
out  of  the  window,  unless  she  promised  to 
sing  a  certain  passage  correctly.  After  a 
brilliant  career,  she  died  in  misery  in  Hol- 
land .  Caterina  Gabrielli ,  "  La  Cuochetina , ' ' 
was  the  next  singer  of  any  great  note  in  Eu- 
rope. Her  splendid  voice  and  great  beauty 
were  accompanied  by  caprice  almost  border- 
ing on  insanity.  On  one  occasion  when  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  for 
deliberately  singing  badly,  she  gave  magnifi- 
cent banquets  every  day  to  her  fellow-pris- 
oners, besides  loading  them  with  presents. 
Her  income  was  enormous,  and  the  terms 


she  asked  even  more  so.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  astounded  at  her  unheard-of  de- 
mands, and  contrasting  them  with  the  pay 
of  a  field-marshal,  was  met  with  the  cool  re- 
ply, "  Then  your  majesty  may  get  your  field- 
marshals  to  sing  for  you."  In  Paris,  a  lit- 
tle later,  we  find  Rameau  in  the  heigrht  of  his 
success,  boasting  that  he  could  set  the  words 
of  a  Dutch  gazette  to  music,  if  required. 
Among  the  most  successful  singers  of  the 
day  was  Sophie  Arnould,  whose  sparkling 
wit  and  estimation  in  Parisian  society  would 
alone  have  rendered  her  celebrated.  An- 
toinette St.  Hubery,  the  idol  of  Europe  just 
before  the  French  Revolution,  was  the  next 
really  great  singer,  though  her  career  is 
principally  remarkable  for  its  tragical  ter- 
mination. She  was  assassinated,  together 
with  her  husband,  the  Count  d'Entraigues, 
in  their  own  house  at  Barnes,  in  1812.  Next 
come  Mara  and  Todi  abroad  and  Mrs.  Billins- 
ton  in  England.  It  is  difiicult  to  imagine  a 
stranger  life  than  that  of  Mara,  tied  to  a 
drunken  and  brutal  husband,  while  her  per- 
formances were  the  object  of  contention  to 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Her  es- 
capes from  the  power  of  Ferderick  the  Great, 
who  once  had  her  dragged  out  of  ]>ed  by  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  to  sing,  his  grim 
pleasantry  in  sentencing  her  husband  to  beat 
a  military  drum  for  a  month,  as  he  was  so 
fond  of  beating  her,  and  her  strange  conduct 
in  England,  all  unite  to  form  one  of  the 
strangest  even  of  these  strange  stories. 
Grandly  as  she  sang  Handel's  music,-  the 
English  never  quite  forgave  her  obstinacy  in 
sitting  down  during  the  solos,  and  her  freaks 
at  Oxford,  when  she  threw  her  book  at  a  mu- 
sician in  the  orchestra  because  he  played  a 
note  out  of  tune.  Mrs.  Billington  was  then 
the  favorite  of  the  day  in  London,  and  was 
receiving  the  before  unheard-of  terms  of  £3,- 
000  for  three  nights  a  week  for  six  months, 
and  a  benefit  insured  at  £500  more.  She 
accumulated  more  property  from  her  earn- 
ings than  any  English  singer,  but  did  not 
escape  an  even  worse  fate  than  that  of  the 
haughty  Mara.  Her  second  husband,  a 
French  scoundrel  named  Pelican,  was  pub- 
licly flogged  in  Italy  for  cruelty  to  her  in  the 
first  week  of  their  marriage,  and  after  years 
of  separation  and  extortion  of  money  on  his 
part,  she  died  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  from 
him. 

We  now  come  to  days  within  the  memory 
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of  the  present  generation,  and  Catalan!  is, 
perhaps,  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  "queens 
of  song."  One  can  scarcely  realize  now-a- 
days  BO  romantic  a  courtship  as  that  of  M. 
Valleblx^cque  and  the  youthful  Catalan!,  or 
still  less  a  vocalist  being  so  far  overwhelmed 
with  popular  worship  as  to  gravely  declare 
it  profanity  to  depreciate  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
when  God  had  given  to  a  mortal  such  an  ex- 
traordinary voice  as  that  she  possessed. 

The  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
lives  of  singers  either  still  living  or  but  re- 
cently passed  from  the  scene  of  their  tri- 
umphs. The  authoress  has  freely  availed 
herself  of  contemporaneous  criticism,  and 
the  consequent  preponderance  of  technicali- 
ties renders  it  less  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  the  fact  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  that  of  the  unfortunate 


Malibran,  there  are  none  of  the  strange  and 
romance-like  stories  to  which  the  reader  of 
the  iJrst  has  become  accustomed.  The  bright 
career  of  Madame  Goldschmidt-Lind,  as  one 
of  the  latest  and  most  brilliant  of  the  series 
of  songstresses,  affords  hopeful  augury  for 
the  future,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
title  of  "  queen  of  song  "  may  cease  to  im- 
ply, as  it  too  often  has  done,  ill-assorted 
unions,  reckless  extravagance,  heads  turned 
by  vanity,  and  obscure  or  miserable  deaths. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  remark  that 
few  more  readable  books  have  been  issued 
for  some  time.  The  style  of  the  authoress 
is  always  clear  and  vivid,  and  occasionally 
even  brilliant.  We  ought  not,  either,  to 
omit  to  notice  the  valuable  chronological  list 
of  every  known  opera  which  closes  the  sec- 
ond volume. 


A  Negro  Philosopher. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette;  writing  from  the  Cum- 
berland River,  gives  the  following  humorous  col- 
loquy with  a  philosophic  darkey  : — 

I  noticed  upon  the  hurricane  deck  to-day  an  el- 
derly darkey,  with  a  very  philosophical  and  ret- 
rospective cast  of  countenance,  squatted  upon 
his  bundle,  toasting  his  shins  against  the  chimney, 
and  apparently  plunged  into  a  state  of  profound 
meditation.  Finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  lie  be- 
longed to  the  9th  Illinois,  one  of  the  most  gallantly 
behaved  and  heavy-losing  regiments  at  the  Fort 
Donelson  battle,  and  a  part  of  which  was  aboard, 
I  began  to  interrogate  him  upon  the  subject.  His 
philosophy  was  so  much  in  the  Falstaffian  vein 
that  I  will  give  his  views  in  his  own  words  as 
near  as  my  memory  serves  me  : 

"  Were  you  in  the  fight  ?  " 

"  Had  a  little  t!%ste  of  it,  sa." 

'*  Stood  your  ground,  did  you?  " 

"  No,  sa  ;  I  runs." 

"  Run  at  the  fii'st  fire,  did  you?  " 

"  Yes,  and  would  hab  run  sooner,  had  I  know'd 
it  war  comin'." 

*'  Why,  that  wasn't  very  creditable  to  your 
courage. ' ' 

"  Dat  isn't  my  line,  sa — cookin's  my  pi'ofes- 
sion." 

"  Well,  but  have  you  no  regard  to  your  repu- 
tation?" 

"  Reputation's  nothin'  to  me  by  the  side  ob 
life." 

"  Do  you  consider  your  life  worth  more  than 
other  people's?  " 

*'  It  is  worth  more  to  me,  sa." 

*'  Then  you  must  value  your  life  highly." 


"  Yes,  sa,  I  does,  more  than  all  dis  world, 
more  than  a  million  ob  dollare,  sa;  for  what  dat 
would  be  wurth  to  a  man  wid  the  bref  out  on 
him  ?   Self-preserbashum  am  de  fust  law  wid  me. ' ' . 

"  But  why  should  you  act  upon  a  different  rolo 
from  other  men  ?  " 

"  Because  different  men  set  different  values 
upon  dar  lives  ;  mine  is  not  in  the  market." 

"  But,  if  you  lost  it,  you  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you  died  for  your  coun- 
try." 

"  What  satisfiiction  would  dat  be  to  me  when 
de  power  of  feelin'  was  gone  ?  " 

"  Then  patriotism  and  honor  are  nothing  to 
you?" 

"  Nuffin  whatever,  sa  ;  I  regard  dem  as  among 
de  vanities." 

"  If  our  soldiers  were  like  you,  traitors  might 
have  broken  up  the  Government  without  resist- 
ance. ' ' 

"  Yes,  sa  ;  dar  would  have  been  no  help  for 
it  ;  wouldn't  put  my  life  in  the  scale  'ginst  any 
government  that  ever  existed,  for  no  government 
could  replace  de  loss  to  me." 

"  Do  you  think  any  of  your  company  would 
have  missed  you  if  you  had  been  killed  ?  " 

"  May  be  not,  sa  ;  a  dead  white  man  aint 
much  to  dese  sogers,  let  alone  a  dead  niggar  ;  but 
I'd  missed  myself,  and  dat  was  the  pint  wid  me." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  dusky  corpse  of  that 
African  will  never  darken  the  field  of  carnage. 


"Uneius,"  by  the  Baroness  Tautphous,  a 
novel  in  three  volumes,  is  stated  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent German  work,  not  a  translation  of  "  At 
Odds,"  as  was  surmised. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
LIFE  IN  BRAZIL. 
[The  following  interesting  letter  corrobo- 
rates 60  fully  the  details  of  our  recent  articles 
on  slavery  in  Brazil,  and  in  other  respects 
gives  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety there,  that  it  cannot  but  be  interesting 
to  our  readers.] 

Rancho,  near  Os  Perus,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1863. 

My  DEAR— — , — I  am  now  about  to  make 
a  tardy  performance  of  my  promise  to  give 
you  some  account  of  my  experiences  in  Brazil. 
The  climate  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo, 
generally  from  April  to  November,  is  really 
magnificent ;  it  surpasses  in  grandeur  and 
beauty  anything  that  can  be  imagined  by  one 
who  has  never  been  out  of  England.  But 
from  November  to  April,  excepting  in  such 
unusually  dry  seasons  as  the  present,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  ranges  at  almost 
all  times,  the  rain  is  terrific.  In  the  hot 
season  it  comes  on  pretty  regularly  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  continues  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  1  have  sometimes  had  to 
walk  two  or  three  miles  in  a  stream  of  water 
over  my  ankles — the  bed  of  the  stream  be- 
ing the  road,  or  track,,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  a  road.  At  other  times  I  have  seen 
it  rain  for  a  whole  wee*k  without  any  cessa- 
tion, and  portions  of  that  time  in  torrents 
which  I  have  no  skill  to  describe.  During 
the  interval,  in  the  months  of  December,  Jan- 
uary, and  February,  the  heat  is  very  great. 
.  Iron  left  stationary  in  the  sun's  rays  for  a  few 
minutes  Avill  burn  the  hands  on  being  touched. 
This  I  have  frequently  found  to  my  cost, 
when  suddenly  laying  hold  of  instruments  of 
that  material.  Insects  the  most  difiBcult  to 
kill  are  speedily  burnt  to  death  when  placed 
on  a  hand-biil  that  has  been  thus  heated.  I 
was  livinor  in  a  canvas  tent  during  nine  or 
ten  months,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
wet  season  last  year.  In  January  my  tent 
was  pitched  in  a  shady  place  in  a  wood,  and 
although  the  sun's  rays  could  never  penetrate 
the  foliage  sufiiciently  to  fall  directly  on  the 
tent,  a  thermometer  in  the  inside  reached  110 
degs,Fahr.,but  I  do  not  think  that  fairly  in 
the  shade  it  ever  marked  more  than  93  degs. 
The  interior  of  the  tent  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  was  from  15  to  20  degs.  hotter  than  the 
exterior.  This  intense  heat  was  alternated 
with  rain,  such  as  I  have  partially  described 
above. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  contrivances  and| 


appliances  that  I  could  invent,  the  rain,  after 
ten  or  twelve  hours'  duration,  copiously  pene- 
trated the  tent,  and  I  have  more  than  once 
been,  for  a  whole  week,  without  a  single 
article  in  the  tent  that  was  not  more  or  less 
saturated,  bed-clothing  and  everything  I  had. 
When  I  add  to  this,  that  from  the  roads  be- 
ing impassable  I  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
anything  to  eat,  and  have  sometimes  subsisted 
for  days  on  beans,  a  little  pork-fat,  and  tinct- 
ure of  quinine,  and  that  while  at  work  I  waH 
in  constant  danger  of  being  bitten  hy  the  most 
poisonous  snakes  known,  you  will  perceive 
that  a  railway  engineer  in  Brazil  has  other 
than  pleasant  things  to  encounter. 

In  the  wet  season  the  roads  are  execrable 
in  the  extreme.  I  have  seen  portions  of  two 
hundred  yards  long  which  could  be  com- 
pared only  to  the  bed  of  a  river,  in  which  the 
mud  was  thick  and  deep,  and  in  one  of  those 
places  I  have  counted  the  heads  of  more  than 
twenty  dead  mules  projecting  above  the  mud. 
Goods  are  transported  either  on  the  backs  of 
mules  or  on  bullock-carts,  and  cannot  be  con- 
veyed by  any  other  means.  The  bullock- 
cart  consists  of  a  platform,  pole,  and  axle, 
mounted  on  two  solid  wheels.  Its  form  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  no  change  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  some  vehicles  of  the  same  description 
which  I  saw  in  Portugal.  The  drivers  obdu- 
rately refuse  to  grease  the  wheels,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  they  make  a  noise  which  can 
sometimes  be  heard  at  distances  of  more  than 
a  mile.  During  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year  the  roads  become  impassable  even  for 
these  barbarously  rude  vehicles,  excepting  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  thousands  of  mules  inter- 
cepted by  a  bad  place  in  the  road,  and  com- 
pelled to  remain  stationary  for  days.  Mules 
are  the  only  means  by  which  the  produce  of 
the  interior  is  conveyed  to  the  sea-coast. 
They  are  sent  from  the  interior — laden  prin- 
cipally with  coffee — in  troops  varying  in  num- 
ber from  twenty  to  a  hundred  ;  a  troop  trav- 
els in  separate  divisions  of  ten  or  twelve,  each 
division  in  the  care  of  two  men ,  or  a  man  and 
a  boy,  who  are  called  "  troupeiras  "  (pro- 
nounced "  troupdra").  A  troupeira's  cos- 
tume in  the  hot  weather  generally  consists 
solely  of  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  Each  man  has  with  him,  how- 
ever, a  thick  cloth  cloak,  called  a  poncho, 
which  serves  lor  a  blanket  at  night  and  for  a 
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protection  from  the  rain  in  the  day.  Judg- 
ing of  the  rustic  population  of  the  interior 
from  those  of  these  men  who  are  not  negroes, 
and  from  other  specimens  that  not  unfre- 
quently  present  themselves,  and  comparing 
them  with  other  classes,  and  with  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  districts,  it  appears  to 
me  that  if  anything  great  will  ever  be  made 
of  the  present  materials  of  population  of  this 
part  of  Brazil,  it  must  have  its  source  in  the 
class  from  which  the  troupeiras  are  drawn, 
and  in  that  class  only.  Scarcely  any  individ- 
uals qf  this  class  can  read.  They  are  igno- 
rant in  the  extreme  ;  uncultivated  and  fe- 
rocious ;  barbarous  in  the  severest  sense  of 
the  word,  yet  they  arc  punctilious  in  observ- 
ing a  certain  conventional  politeness  among 
themselves,  which  contrasts  sti'angely  with 
their  general  bearing.  But  they  have  a  due 
share  of  that  sturdy  vigor  which  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  a  race,  tl-.e  absence  of 
which  in  the  other  classes  makes  them  more 
insipid  to  Englishmen  than  it  is  easy  to  de- 
scribe. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  populaticm 
is  made  up  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  most 
of  whom  are  slaves.  For  the  short  time  I 
have  been  in  Brazil  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  of  the  habits  and  characters  of 
these  people,  and  I  have  become  convinced 
that  their  presence  is  the  greatest  bane  of  the 
country.  Whether  the  case  of  other  States 
may  be  similar  or  not,  as  far  as  Brazil  is  con- 
cerned it  is  an  egregious  error  to  suppose  that 
the  curse  of  slavery  falls  on  the  negroes.  A 
few  of  the  masters  are  certainly  inhuman  and 
brutal  in  their  treatment  of  the  slaves  ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  generally  the  case,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly  be  doubted  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  blacks  are  very  much  better 
off  than  they  would  be  even  in  this  country, 
under  any  institutions  of  their  own.  The  del- 
eterious influence  which  the  colored  popula- 
tion exercises  on  the  nation  is,  however,  enor- 
mous. Perhaps  the  worst  evil  is  the  mixture 
of  blood  and  consequent  degeneracy  of  the  in- 
habitants. This  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
while  the  two  races  are  living  side  by  side. 
In  this  country — being,  as  it  is,  a  slavehold- 
ing  and  a  slave-trafficking  one — the  evil  is  car- 
ried to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  Nearly 
all  the  population  is  more  or  less  tainted  with 
black  blood.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land 
is  held  by  mulattoes  of  the  first  generation, 
and  there  are  instances  of  negro  slaves  being 


themselves  slaveholders.  Another  evil,  al- 
most as  great,  is  one  which  is  constantly  being 
adduced,  but  which  must,  nevertheless,  bo 
seen  in  action  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  It 
consists  of  the  indolent  habits  and  contempt 
of  labor  which  the  "  peculiar  institution" 
engenders  in  the  white  population.  There  is 
an  entire  absence  of  either  energy  or  skill  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Except  in  the 
coffee  plantations  the  land  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  cultivated  at  all.  The  mode 
adopted  is  as  follows  :  Fire  is  put  to  the 
wood  on  a  tract  of  ground  when  the  high 
grass  and  brushwood  are  very  dry.  By  this 
means  the  ground  is  cleared  of  the  under- 
growth, and  most  of  the  trees  are  thrown 
down  ;  but  the  charred  stems  of  those  whose 
diameter  exceeds  five  or  six  inches  remain  on 
the  ground.  The  small  roots  are  then  ex- 
tracted and  burnt,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  turned  up  with  hoes,  and  Indian  corn  is 
planted  ;  but  the  charred  timber  and  stems 
remain  until  they  rot.  The  Indian  corn  takes 
about  half  a  year  from  the  planting  to  its  ar- 
rival at  maturity.  It  is  then  harvested,  and 
the  ground  is  planted  with  sugar-cane,  which 
occupies  the  soil  about  fourteen  months,  and 
is  succeeded  by  man^ioca  (a  plant  of  the  same 
family  as  arrowroot) ,  from  whose  roots  a  kind 
of  flour  is  made.  Dwarf  French  beans  are 
planted  simultaneously  with  the  mandioca, 
and  are  harvested  before  the  latter  plant  has 
grown  to  any  considerable  size.  This  course 
is  continued  for  five  or  six  years.  The  land  has 
then  become  exhausted,  and  is  permitted  to 
run  to  waste  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  al- 
most immediately  covered  with  wood  and  rank 
weeds,  and  when  it  is  again  required  for 
cultivation  an  exactly  similar  process  of  re- 
claiming has  to  be  gone  through  ;  manure  is 
never  applied.  "  Feijaos"  (pronounced  "  faz- 
hdngs"),  i.e.,  the  seed  of  French  beans,  flour 
made  from  the  mandioca  root,  a  little  rice, 
and  pork-fat,  form  the  staple  and  almost  the 
only  food  of  the  general  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Meat  is  rarely  eaten  except  in  the 
towns.  There  one  can  buy  very  bad  beef  at 
3d.  per  pound,  worse  mutton  at  Is.,  and  fowls 
at  about  2s.  6d.  each.  In  my  district  fowls, 
very  poor  ones,  are  sometimes  plentiful  at  a 
shilling  each,  a^d  eggs  at  l-2d.  ;  at  other 
times  I  have  sent  eight  or  nine  miles  without 
being  tible  to  procure  either.  Seventy  miles 
further  in  the  interior,  however,  provisions 
are  very  much  cheaper.     Fowls  are  there  sold 
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at  3d.  each  and  eggs  at  2d.  per  dozen.  Wheat 
is  unknown  in  Brazil,  or  at  least  in  this  part 
of  it.  A  few  years  ago  the  Government  pro- 
cured a  great  quantit}'  of  seed  from  England 
and  distributed  it  in  presents  among  the  far- 
mers ;  but,  according  to  report,  they,  without 
exception,  ate  the  seed  instead  of  sowing  it. 
Wheaten  bread  can  be  obtained  in  the  towns, 
but  it  is  all  made  from  North  American  flour. 

There  are  slaves  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
in  every  fazenda  —  hideous  and  disgusting 
looking  animals  they  are,  particularly  the 
women  ;  no  picture  or  description  could  con- 
vey even  a  faint  idea  of  their  wretched  ap- 
pearance. The  women's  dress  consists  solely 
of  a  coarse  linen  jacket  and  a  linsey-woolsey 
skirt,  which  is  tied  round  the  waist,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Imagine  them, 
if  you  can,  as  T  have  often  seen  them,  coming 
home  at  night  in  torrents  of  rain,  thoroughly 
drenched  and  covered  with  mud,  each  woman 
with  a  bundle  of  wood  on  her  head  and  a  pipe 
in  her  mouth,  toiling  up  a  steep  hill  in  a 
muddy  lane,  so  slippery  that  a  firm  footing 
could  scarcely  be  obtained  at  all !  The  men 
have  a  jacket  and  pair  of  trousers,  and  some- 
times a  shirt.  The  children  have  a  short 
linen  frock,  but  in  the  bot  weather  they  go 
perfectly  naked,  the  girls  till  they  are  seven 
oi' eight  years  old,  and  the  boys  till  they  are 
nine  or  ten.  Where  negro  slavery  exists, 
flogging  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  the  ne- 
groes are  amenable  to  no  other  kind  of  pun- 
ishment that  would  not  injure  their  constitu- 
tions. It  often  takes  place  in  these  fazendas. 
In  some  of  them  the  dress  is  not  usually  re- 
moved on  such  occasions,  but  generally  the 
men  are  scourged  on  their  bare  backs,  and 
tlrc  women  have  their  skirts  turned  up  and 
fastened  round  their  waists  and  are  flogged 
behind.  The  scourge  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
raw  cowhide,  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  about 
two  inches  broad,  fastened  to  a  stick,  which 
serves  for  a  handle. 

The  following  incident  may,  perhaps,  give 
you  a  little  idea  of  the  countri/ li^e  of  even  the 
upper  classes  of  Brazilian  society  :  The  Mar- 

queza  de is  reputed  to  be  the  richest 

woman  in  Brazil,  certainly  she  has  been  the 
most  influential.  She  was  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  of  the  late  emperor,  and  her  soci- 
ety is  courted  by  all  the  aristocracy.  She 
sometimes  resides  at  a  fazenda  on  one  of  her 
estates  through  which  I  carried  mv  line. 
This  fazenda  has  neither  glass  windows  nor 


boarded  floors.  I  saw  her  once  in  front  of 
it,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  personally 
superintending  the  unloading  a  bullock-cart 
load  of  roots.  Her  dress  consisted  simply 
and  solely  of  a  dirty  blue-and-whito  cotton 
gown,  and  a  pair  of  clogs.  I  had  previously 
met  her  at  a  party  in  Sao  Paulo  ;  she  was 
then  dressed  with  considerable  taste,  in  an 
exactly  similar  style  to  that  in  which  a  gen- 
tlewoman in  England  would  have  been  on  a 
similar  occasion. 

It  is  said  that  real  gentlemen  are  to  be 
found  in  every  nation ,  and  even  here  »there 
are  a  few  individuals  to  whom  you  would 
apply  the  term,  meet  them  where  you  might. 
I  know  one  or  two  who  evince  an  immense 
amount  of  that  kind  of  regard  for  other  peo- 
ple's feelings  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
gentleman  of  every  age  and  clime.  They, 
however,  possess  an  inordinate  share  of  that 
national  repugnance  to  action,  which  is  the 
great  bane  of  the  country.  Their  stately  in- 
ertia utterly  defies  description.  When  they 
travel  from  their  town-houses  to  their  coun- 
try estates,  they  ride  on  mules  at  a  pace 
scarcely  exceeding  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
are  attended  by  a  host  of  servants  of  all 
shades  of  color,  and  by  a  number  of  baggage 
and  extra  saddle  mules.  At  such  times  they 
vividly  call  to  mind  the  descriptions  of  the 
old  patriarchal  journeys. 

An  Oriental  tinge  runs  through  all  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  is 
seen  particularly  in  the  general  deportment 
of  the  women.  In  the  interior,  the  female 
members  of  a  family  are  not  permitted  to 
make  their  appearance  before  strangers  of  the 
opposite  sex.  One  sees  nothing  of  them  un- 
til a  visit  has  been  several  times  repeated. 
Even  in  the  towns  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  shyness,  especially  when  other 
people  are  present.  They  lead  a  wretchedly 
indolent  life.  Excepting  in  the  upper  classes, 
very  few  indeed  of  them  can  read,  and  scarcely 
any,  even  in  the  best  society,  read  any  other 
books  than  French  novels.  They  conceive 
that  fat  constitutes  beauty,  and  their  great 
ambition  is  to  become  as  broad  as  they  are 
long.  When  they  appear  in  the  streets  they 
are  richly  attired  in  European  fashion  ;  but 
within  doors  their  apparel  is  wretched  and 
their  habits  are  filthy.  In  the  principal  re- 
ception-rooms of  the  best  houses  in  Sao  Paulo, 
ladies  of  quality  may  sometimes  be  seen  pub- 
licly picking  unmentionable  insects  i'i\nu  the 
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heads  of  their  negro  children.  In  some  of 
the  streets  of  Rio  they  amuse  themselves  by 
standing  on  the  balconies  and  spitting  on  the 
heads  of  the  foot-passengers  below.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  they  all  smoke,  and 
very  frequently,  if  one  of  them  happens  to 
occupy  the  same  position  in  a  room  for  a 
short  time  while  thus  engaged,  the  floor  in 
her  vicinity  attests  that  the  usual  propensity 
for  expectoration  on  such  occasions  has  been 
freely  indulged. 

After  reading  all  this,  you  will,  no  doubt, 
be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  morality  of  the 
people  is  not  in  the  most  desirable  state.  A 
few  of  them  are  exceedingly  honorable  in 
their  dealings ;  but  in  general,  honesty — in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  understood  in 
England — can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  and 
truthfulness  is  a  quality  which  is  neither  val- 
ued nor  possessed  by  more  than  a  very  few  in- 
deed of  the  inhabitants.  Robberies  on  a  large 
scale  seldom  occur.  Highway  robberies  very 
rarely  indeed  take  place,  except  in  some  par- 
ticular localities  ;  and,  considering  the  coun- 
try, travelling  is  wonderfully  safe.  Small 
thefts,  however,  are  committed  by  the  poor 
people  all  day  long,  and  with  the  utmost  ef- 
frontery. Fraudulent  dealings  and  pecula- 
tion arc  constantly  and  almost  openly  prac- 
tised by  the  trading  and  higher  classes,  so 
much  so,  that  men  who  have  resided  many 
years  in  the  country  affirm  that  scarcely  any 
Brazilian  acquires  wealth  in  any  other  way 
than  by  embezzlement. 

Though  highway  robberies  are  very  sel- 
dom heard  of,  murders  for  revenge  are  con- 
tinually being  committed,  generally  with  im- 
punity, and  they  are  thought  very  little 
of.  There  are  men  living  in  most  districts 
who  are  publicly  known  to  be  professional 
assassins.  If  a  man  has  a  grudge  against  an- 
other, by  paying  five  or  six  pounds  to  one 
of  these  wretches  he  can  procure  the  murder 
of  his  victim  with  scarcely  any  chance  of  dis- 
covery ;  and  even  if  discovered,  a  legal  in- 
demnity can  be  purchased  by  bribery  without 
any  great  expense.  The  police  arrangements 
are  incredibly  atrocious  ;  they  are  in  the  last 
degree  abominable ;  I  have  myself  had  some 
small  experience  of  the  unrestrained  turpi- 
tude of  the  officers. 

The  most  severe  and  sweeping  charges  are 
often  made  with  regard  to  the  sexual  im- 
m.)rality  of  the  Brazilians  ;  but  I  think  they 
are  too  broadly  applied.     That  enormities  of 


this  kind  are  rife,  that  the  practices  are  as 
gross  and  abominable  as  any  that  have  ever 
been  recorded,  and  that  the  perpetrators, 
though  publicly  known,  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
lose  caste  in  society,  are  most  undoubted  facts  ; 
and  the  priests  appear  to  be  among  the  great- 
est delinquents.  Still,  I  think  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  are  pretty  free  from 
taints  of  the  o-rosser  kinds,  and  I  believe  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  women  are  as  chaste 
as  the  generality  of  women  in  England.  A 
practice  exists  here,  and  is  of  very  common 
occurrence,  particularly  among  the  trades- 
people, which,  strange  as  it  would  appear  to 
us,  is  not  thought  dishonorable  in  Brazil.  A 
man  and  woman  live  together  for  many  years 
as  man  and  wife,  and  bring  up  a  family  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  defer  marriage  until  ap- 
proaching death.  The  ceremony  is  then  per- 
formed on  the  death-bed  of  one  of  the  con- 
tractors. It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  when  a  woman  is  becoming  old  she  is 
discarded,  and  a  younger  one  adopted  ;  but  I 
believe  that  in  such  cases  a  periodical  pecun- 
iary allowance  is  made  to  the  elder  woman. 
There  are  many  instances  of  the  newly- 
adopted  one  being  the  man's  own  daughter 
by  the  discarded  woman.  - 

The  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  exercise 
their  ordinary  functions,  but  all  the  educated 
men  regard  the  Church  simply  as  a  political 
institution,  and  very  many  of  them  avow  that 
religion  is  a  proper  thing  for  the  amusement 
of  women,  but  that  its  dogmas  are  not  be- 
lieved by  any  sane  men. 

The  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 
Church  have  become  in  Brazil  undignified 
burlesques.  They  are  regarded  simply  as 
showy  spectacles,  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  secular  display  of  splendor. 
In  the  processions  there  is  a  total  and  entire 
absence  of  the  reverential  demeanor  among 
the  spectators  which  is  so  remarkable  on  the 
European  Continent. 

The  churches  are  ,very  plain  buildings, 
most  of  them  having  no  pretensions  whatever 
to  architectural  efiect.  The  bells  are  hung  in 
open  arches  in  an  attached  tower,  and  are 
exposed  to  view.  There  is  a  great  clamor 
with  them  almost  all  day  long  ;  in  many  of 
the  churches  they  are  not  rung,  but  are  made 
to  emit  an  inordinate  and  most  discordant 
sound  by  a  couple  of  little  "  niggers  "  with 
hammers,  who  seat  themselves  one  on  each 
side  of  a  bell  and  pommel  away  most  lustily. 
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The  interiors  of  the  chnrches  consist  of  scarce- 
ly anything  more  than  four  \vhite^va8hcd 
'  walls,  with  a  few  barbarously  rude  images 
and  a  gaudily  colored  choir  and  altar-piece 
at  one  end.  Many  of  them  are  absolutely 
•  beggarly.  High  up  in  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
.  built  in  the  walls,  and  flush  with  them,  there 
are  little  curtained  private  pews,  which  look 
exactly  like  boxes  in  a  theatre.  Excepting  in 
these  there  are  no  seats.  All  the  central  part 
of  the  nave  is  devoted  to  women,  and  merely 
a  narrow  portion  on  each  side  and  at  the  end 
opposite  the  choir,  the  west  end,  is  left  for 
men.  The  division  is  formed  by  a  small  hand- 
rail, often  made  only  of  sticks.  In  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Sao  Paulo  it  is  so  rudely  and  care- 
lessly constructed  that  the  bark  has  not  been 
removed  from  the  sticks. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  service, 
and  during  portions  of  it,  the  women  seat 
themselves  on  the  floor.  Very  often  their 
dresses  form  a  splendid  exhibition  of  rich 
colors,  and  great  taste  is  displayed  in  their 
arrangement.  On  the  great  saints'  days  even 
the  slaves  (the  domestic  slaves  in  the  towns) 
are  elegantly  dressed  in  silk  gowns  and  man- 
tles. The  elevation  of  the  Host  is  announced 
by  a  discharge  of  fireworks,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  when  the  air  of 
the  towns  is  not  burdened  with  their  reports. 
When  the  divinity  has  been  manufactured, 
•  .  he  is  invisibly  but  audibly  transmitted  to 
heaven  on  a  rocket. 

I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  letter  without 
saying  something  about  one  subject  which  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned .  Some  years  ago  a  sys- 
tem of  German  emigration  to  Brazil  was  set  on 
foot.  Whether  the  movement  emanated  origi- 
nally from  Germans  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
the  Brazilian  Government  took  active  measures 
to^promote  it,  and  still  gives  it  considerable 
encourasement.  The  immigrants  have  various 
localities  granted  to  them  as  settlements,  and 


those  districts  are  called  German  colonies. 
They  are  not  prosperous.  In  one  of  them, 
near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  large  and  handsome 
town  has  been  built ;  but  the  builders  lost 
nearly  all  their  investment,  and  the  specula- 
tion is  said  to  be  a  complete  failure.  The 
name  of  the  town  is  Petropolis.  Ships  still 
frequently  arrive  at  Santos  full  of  emigrants 
destined  for  a  colony  about  a  hundred  miles 
beyond  Sao  Paulo.  This  proceeding  is  con- 
ducted by  a  German  speculator,  who,  under 
sanction  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  con- 
tracts to  bring  over  families  on  condition  of 
their  remaining  in  his  employment  until  they 
have  earned  over  and  above  their  livelihood 
a  previously  stipulated  sum — generally  about 
seventy  pounds — with  accumulating  interest. 
They  are  sent  up  the  country  on  foot,  un- 
der the  strict  surveillance  of  agents  of  the 
speculator,  and  it  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme 
to  see  them  trudging  away  in  health  and  spir- 
its and  to  know  the  fate  that  awaits  them. 
Many  years  elapse  before  they  can  accumu- 
late the  requisite  amount,  and' they  thus  vir- 
tually become  the  slaves  of  the  speculator. 
They  are  let  out  for  hire  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  negroes,  and  are  treated  almost  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  they  are  not 
flogged. 

When  they  have  at  last  performed  their 
part  of  the  contract  age  has  destroyed  their 
vigor,  and   bitter  experience   their  capacity 
for  enjoyment.     With  bodies  debilitated  by 
]  long  years  of  labor  on  wretched  diet,  and 
I  with  minds  dispirited  by  their  forlorn  posi- 
;  tion,  they  are  left  penniless  in  an  alien  and 
i  unproductive  country  to  eke  out  the  remain- 
der of  their  miserable  existence  as  best  they 
may. 

The  speculator  employs  agents  in  Germany 
i  to  lure  them   away,  and   when  they  reach 
'  Brazil  they  are  completely  in  his  power. 
Yours  truly,  B. 


A  PAPER  on  the  subject  of  certain  Egyptian 
p  iprri  above  four  thousand  years  old  will  be  read 
by  M.-.  Goodwin  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
one  of  the  meetings  next  month.  These  papyri 
are  stated  to  contain  the  autobiogi-aphy  of  an 
Egyptian  adventurer  under  the  earliest  king  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty,  a  part  of  a  poem,  and  along 
story,  of  which  the  incidents  are  referred  to  the 
third  dynasty.     A  work  on  the  same  papyri  has 


just  appeared  from  the  pen  of  M.  Chabas,  and  was 
announced  by  us  last  week.  We  understand  that 
the  results  of  the  decipherment  of  M.  Chabas, 
coincide  Avith  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Goodwin, 
who  has  been  studying  the  papyri  independently. 


The  name  of  a  poem  which  the  Poet  Laureate 
has  ready  is  "  Enoch,  the  Fisherman." 


TARA. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
TARA.* 
This  is  a  vory  remarkable  book.  It  is  a 
"^fetermined  attempt  to  bring  the  interior  Hin- 
doo and  Mussulman  life  of  a  great  Mahratta 
province  during  the  most  exciting  times  home 
to  the  hearts  and  rnderstandings  of  English- 
men, to  interest  them  in  people  with  whom 
they  have  nothing  except  human  nature  in 
common.  The  task  has  been  frequently  at- 
tempted, but  always  without  success.  Of  the 
scores  of  Indian  stories  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  given  to  the  world,  and  now  rot 
slowly  on  old  bookstalls,  scarcely  one  is  now 
remembered  in  circulating  libraries,  and  in 
most  readers  the  mere  sight  of  the  Hindoo 
names  arouses  a  senKition  of  disgust.  Even 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  attempt  has  only  been  pre- 
served from  oblivion  by  being  bound  up  among 
his  collected  works,  and  of  the  thousands  who 
have  delishted  in  his  Scotch  and  feudal  stories 
few  indeed  have  ever  accomplished  the  weary 
labor  of  reading  "  The  Surgeon's  Daughter." 
The  difficulty,  indeed,  of  telling  an  Asiatic 
story  is  almost  insuperable.  The  narrator 
feels  that  he  is  relating  things  of  which  he 
knows  only  the  outside  to  readers  who  do  not 
know  even  that,  and  the  temptation  to  stop 
and  explain,  to  point  out  the  significance  of 
this  incident,  and  the  bearing  of  that  custom, 
and  the  impossibility  of  this  or  that  seemingly 
natural  occurrence,  is  all  but  irresistible. 
There  is  no  natural  link  between  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  reader  and  author,  and  in  the 
effort  to  supply  it  the  story  is  usually  smoth- 
ered under  a  mass  of  explanation,  and  the 
book  is  necessarily  dull.  There  arc,  indeed, 
two  instances  in  which  this  danger  has  been 
escaped,  but  they  only  prove  the  rule.  The 
Western  world  delighted  in  the  first  transla- 
tion of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  all  Eng- 
lish society  once  revelled  in  Mr.  Hope's  "  An- 
astasius,"  but  in  the  former  case  Galland  had 
the  benefit  of  that  groundwork  of  biblical 
teaching  acquired  in  childhood  which,  in  af- 
ter life,  makes  any  picture  of  Arab  mannere 
always  seem  to  excite  the  memory  rather  than 
the  imagination  ;  and  in  the  latter  there  was 
a  still  more  subtle  link.  Anastasius  is  but  a 
Greek,  with  the  heroic  armor  laid  aside,  and 
the  Greek  character  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
utterly  diftcring  from  his  own  which  the  av- 

*  "  Tara."  A  Mahratta  Tale.  By  Captain  Mead- 
•wg  Taylor.  London :  William  Blackwood  and 
60D8. 
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erage  Englishman  understands.  He  can  fol- 
low  that  form  of  subtlety  easily,  because  it  is 
unrestrained,  and,  therefore,  leads  as  directly 
to  results  as  his  own  vigor  of  will  and  inde- 
pendence in  action.  But  the  Hindoo  brain^ 
which  is  as  subtle,  but,  caring  nothing  for 
any  divine  law,  yet  swerves  incessantly  to 
avoid  laws  of  its  own  making  ;  which  will 
sweep  through  human  blood  to  its  end,  but 
not  through  the  blood  of  cows  ;  wiiich  disre- 
gards every  oath,  but  never  a  caste  rule; 
which  can  sanction  remorseless  cruelty,  yet 
is  essentially  gentle  and  patient,  is  too  far 
beyond  his  grasp.  If  he  ever  studies  it  with 
interest,  it  is  only  when,  as  in  that  wonder- 
ful book  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff's,  '*  The  Hiwtorj 
of  the  Mahrattas,"  which  is  as  fascinating  as 
Froissart  and  as  little  read  as  KnoHes,  the 
character  is  painted  avowedly  from  without. 
It  is  too  troublesome  to  get  within, 

Captain  Taylor  has  faced  tl'.e  difiiculty,  and 
if  he  has  not  overcome  it,  he  I.as  produced  a 
very  remarkable  book,  incomparably  the  beak 
specimen  yet  existing  of  a  real  native  tale. 
We  doubt  if  ordinary  readers  will  quite  un- 
derstand or  sympathise  with  his  heroine, 
Tara,  till  the  third  volume,  but  that  they 
will  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  under- 
stand the  circumstances  amidst  which  Tara 
was  placed,  the  external  nature,  if  not  th« 
interior  character  of  Indian  society,  we  do  not 
doubt  at  all.  The  grand  peculiarities  of  that 
society,  its  freedom  from  "  objects  "  save  to 
live  from  day  to  day  in  obedience  to  immuta- 
ble customs,  the  crushing  force  with  which 
its  faiths  bear  upon  every  action,  the  crash- 
ing collision  which  every  day  occurs  between 
its  two  rival  creeds,  are  brought  out  with  real 
and  most  striking  power.  Captain  Tayloi^  ' 
who  has  been  in  a  native  service  and  has  gov- 
erned a  British  province,  knows  the  Mahrat- 
tas as  few  Europeans  have  ever  known  them, 
and  he  has  that  genuine  toleration  for  the 
Hindoo,  that  sense  of  the  singular  powere 
latent  within  his  character,  which  is  only 
given  to  highly  imaginative  minds.  Above 
all,  he  has  realized  the  circumstances  amidst 
which  the  Hindoo  lives,  that  horrible  pres- 
sure of  tropical  nature  upon  the  heart  and 
mind  which,  acting  for  generatiotis  upon  a 
race  originally  excitable  and  nervous  beyond 
European  experience,  has  produced  the  Hin- 
doo imagination — that  morbid,  or.  even  dis- 
eased brain,  amidst  which  the  grotesque  and 
the  lurid  and  the  filthy  and  ths  sublime,  all' 
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ieem  to  etruggle  and  shift  and  chancre,  to  act 
and  re-act  and  combine,  witiiout  ever  touching 
its  groundwork,  viz.,  the  profound  belief  that 
life  is  an  illusion,  that  men  and  their  acts 
and  their  responsibilities  are  all  shadows 
moulded  at  will  by  some  irresistible,  and  yet 
capricious  Fate,  which  also  may  be  itself 
equally  an  illusion.  There  is  picture  after 
.picture  of  India,  the  land  where  production 
and  destruction  seem  in  open  visible  warfare, 
where  on  one  side  of  a  road  vegetation  is  so 
luxuriant  that  it  will,  in  a  year,  eat  the  very 
foundations  of  the  bridges;  while  on  the  other 
inay  stretch  a  plain  as  dreary  as  one  of  Nu- 
midia,  plain  and  vegetation  being  alike  seem- 
jngly  boundless.  The  objects  and  incidents 
and  the  customs  which  harmonize  so  well 
with  this  nature  ;  the  vast  temples  which  load 
the  land,  only  overshadowed  by  yet  vaster 
ruins  ;  the  gorgeous  yet  bloody  ceremonials  ; 
the  mad  worship  of  Bhowanee  ;  the  feats  of 
hereditary  robber  chiefs ;  the  bloodthirsty 
teaching  of  the  Mussulman  priests  ;  the  more 
bloodthirsty  acts  of  Hindoo  patriots,  all  have 
for  the  author's  mind  an  interest  which  he 
succeeds  in  exciting  within  that  of  his  reader 
also.  There  is  an  account  in  the  first  volume 
of  an  intrigue  against  the  King  of  Beejapoor 
and  its  defeat  which,  in  its  long-drawn  evolu- 
tions and  final  catastrophe,  reads  like  a  chap- 
ter from  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  and  will  re- 
call to  the  reader  the  days  when  as  he  read  he 
almost  saw^  under  all  the  disguise  necessary 
to  the  tale,  the  stately  presence  of  the  "  good 
Haroun  al  Raschid,"  that  solitary  caliph 
who  has  contrived  to  obtain  a  solid  habitation 
in  Western  thought.  The  plot  of  the  book 
is  simple  enough.  Tara,  a  virgin  widow  of 
iiiteeu,  has  in  one  of  thoso  fits  of  wild,  relig- 


ious excitement  which  sometimes  fall  on  Hin- 
doo women,  devoted  herself  to  Bhowanee, 
though  without  becoming  one  of  the  harlots 
the  temple  girls  usually  are.  She  is  pursuit 
by  a  Brahmin  whom  she  detests,  and  it  is 
round  this  pursuit  that  the  incidents  of  the 
story  are  all  hung.  It  opens  with  a  violent 
shock  to  all  English  ideas — a  wife  pleading 
with  her  husband  that  he  will  take  a  second 
bride,  who  may  bear  him  a  son,  while  she 
who  pleads  has  given  him  only  a  daughter, 
the  heroine  of  the  tale  ;  and  the  incident  is  a 
fair  example  at  once  of  the  author's  merit 
and  his  single  failure.  The  reader  under- 
stands thoroughly  why  the  wife  should  proflfer 
such  a  prayer,  how  the  husband  would  receive 
it,  and  what,  untler  happy  circumstances, 
might  be  the  condition  of  the  polygamous 
household.  But  he  is  not  made  to  feel 
the  internal  action  of  the  first  wife's  mind — 
that  struggle  between  jealousy  and  duty 
which  must  in  such  cases  occur,  or  to  see  the 
thoughts  which  ultimately  compel  her  to  a 
proposal  which  is,  to  English  eara,  almost 
revolting.  That  was  beyond  Captain  Tay- 
lor's power,  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
being  save  one  who  has  gone  through  it  all, 
and  who  can  bear  like  an  English  novelist  to 
dissect  his  own  dead  feelings.  It  is  only  when 
a  Hindoo  himself  succeeds  in  writing  a  read- 
able  novel  that  this  pleasure,  the  revelation 
of  a  heart  guided  by  laws  Europeans  knew 
nothing  of,  will  be  aflbrded  us.  Till  then  we 
can  recommend  Tara^  child  widow  and  devo- 
tee, associate  of  dancing  girls,  voluntary  sut- 
tee and  convert  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  to 
all  who  care  to  wake  their  imaginations  by 
scenes  not  laid  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Bel- 
gravia. 


The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  By 
George  J.  Goschen,  M.P.,  Second  edition  ;  re- 
vised by  the  Author.     Efiingham  Wilson. 

Tins  is  a  new  and  materially  improved  edition 
of  the  only  good  theoretic  book  on  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  so 
highly  when  it  first  appeared.  Mr.  Goschen  his 
added  much  that  is  sound  and  valuable  on  the 
great  variations  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
American  exchanges  since  he  wrote,  and  their 
cause.  He  explains,  in  complete  conformity  with 
the  general  principles  of  his  book,  why  the  quan- 
tities of  gold  shipped  to  America  at  the  beginning 


of  the  American  war  did  not  immediately  return 
to  England,  as  was  prophesied  in  the  Times. 
The  American  market  was  well  stocked  with  gold, 
the  English  ill  stocked,  and,  as  a  speculation^ 
the  gold  could  not  have  been  sent  to  America  at 
a  profit.  Mr.  Goschen  shows  that  indebtedness 
entirely  overrides  the  causes  of  a  speculative  flow 
of  gold,  and  he  explains  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness the  changes  which  followed  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  though  he  himself  is  obviously 
puzzled  with  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  gold 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. — Spec- 
tator, 21  JVov. 


MR.    FOSTER    ON    DECISION    OF    CHAUACTEft. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MR.  FOSTER  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARAC- 
TER.* 
*  It  is  not,  perhaps,  difficult  to  understand 
why  these  Essays  have  passed  through  thirty 
editions.  They  are  not,  as  a  whole,  very  re- 
markahle  for  originailty  of  thought,  though 
their  author  was  himself  a  decidedly  original 
man.  They  do  not  charm  by  their  style,  for 
the  sentences,  always  a  little  involved,  are  be- 
ginning to  seem  more  than  a  little  antiquated. 
Yet,  they  are  read  and  admired  by  men  not 
given  to  sermons  and  satiated  with  essays ; 
and  we  believe  the  cause  to  be  this  :  Such 
readers  read  first  the  "  essay  on  decision  of 
character,"  and  arrive,  from  that  essay  alone, 
at  the  conclusion  that  John  Foster  was  a  nat- 
ural thinker  only  short  of  the  very  first  grade. 
His  mind  was  not  that  of  a  genius,  not  pos- 
sessed of  that  rare  combination  of  powers 
which  we  call  intuition  ;  but  it  had  a  grasp 
over  data,  a  faculty  of  assimilating  little  bits 
of  observation  into  a  consistent  whole  very 
rarely  found  among  men  of  his  somewhat 
prejudiced  school.  The  reader  feels,  as  he 
wades, — for  it  is  wading, — that  the  author 
was  a  man  who  had  never  received  a  thought  in 
his  life,  who  had  dived  into  human  nature  for 
himself,  who  understood  and  did  not  hate  its 
feebleness,  and  who,  as  he  understood  the  real 
difficulty,  so  also  could  suggest  a  working 
cure.  Most  teachers  of  his  class  are  accus- 
tomed, when  assailed  upon  any  moral  or 
semi-moral  question,  to  ascribe  the  difficulty 
either  to  mental  deficiency  or  to  want  of  will, 
or  to  a  positive  distaste  for  the  sound  moral 
view.  Foster  assumes,  jon  the  contrary,  that 
a  man  may  have  difficulties  in  striving  to  do 
what  is  right,  without  being  either  a  scoun- 
drel or  a  hopelessly  feeble  fellow.  Instead  of 
denouncing,  as  most  preachers  do,  he  takes  a 
hint  from  the  secular  physician,  shows  by 
acute  diagnosis  that  he  understands  the  pa- 
tient's complaint,  and  then  tells  him  how  to 
seek  a  possible  cure.  The  result  is  that  he 
is  probably  the  one  strictly  didactic  teacher 
whose  precepts  were  ever  obeyed,  one  of  the 
few  who  ever  succeeded  in  really  changing  the 
character  of  a  reader. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish.  We  are 
not  venturing  to  decide  the  moot  point 
whether  character  in  its  essence  can  ever  be 
altered,  whether  pride,  for  example,  is  not  a 

*  "  Foster's  Essays."  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 
Thirtioth  Edition. 


quality  as  much  beyond  the  control  of  the 
will  as  the  length  of  the  fingers,  or  the  color 
of  the  hair.  It  is  impossible,  though  there 
are  strong  facts  on  the  other  side,  that  aparfe 
from  miraculous  influence,  the  conglomerate 
result  of  powers,  circumstances,  inheritance^ 
and  physical  tendencies,  which  we  call  char- 
acter, is  as  permanent  as  the  shade  of  the 
skin,  the  size  of  the  eye,  or  the  height  afte» 
twenty-one.  No  man  by  taking  thought  <Jaa 
make  himself  credulous,  any  more  than  l^ 
taking  thought  he  can  add  a  cubit  to  hisstat^ 
ure.  But  there  is  a  debatable  ground,  ill 
which  the  essential  character  or  permaneni 
tendency  of  every  man  is  so  mixed  up  with 
his  habits  as  to  be  absolutely  inseparable 
therefrom  ;  and  on  this  John  Foster  seized,: 
No  man,  for  example,  born  tim(5rou8  could 
possibly  make  himself  brave  ;  but  a  strong 
faith  in  Providence,  or  a  determined  habit  of 
facing  every  danger,  would  so  restrain  thia 
timidity  that,  though  still  existing,  it  would 
cease  to  produce  results.  No  man  can  quite 
rid  himself  of  that  purely  physical  impulse 
which  theologians  call  anger  and  men  of  the 
world  hot  temper  ;  but  we  see  every  day  how. 
men,  by  continued  self-restraint,  by  cultivat--, 
ing  the  habit  of  fairness,  and,  above  all,  by 
ridding  the  mind  of  self-seeking, — the  great- 
est cause  of  bad  temper, — can  acquire  the  se- 
renity other  men  enjoy  without  an  effjrt.  In 
these  two  instances,  the  excessive  pressure 
from  without,  the  contempt  with  which  North- 
ern races  regard  cowardice,  and  the  social  ob- 
loquy produced  by  bad  temper,  compel  the  suf- 
ferer to  exert  his  will  to  overcome  the  habit  oT 
his  organization.  In  a  third  and  equally  fre- 
quent case, — that  of  a  man  born  vacillating, 
— there  is  no  such  pressure,  and  it  is,  in  this 
instance,  therefore,  that  teaching  is  most  use- 
ful. Of  all  the  foibles  except  envy,  indecision 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  injurious,  and  the  one 
which  it  is  hardest  to  correct.  For  it  exista 
most  strongly  in  those  natures  which,  from 
their  feminine  elements — their  affectionate- 
ness,  gentleness,  and  habit  of  sympathy,  are 
of  all  others  most  likely  to  be  buttressed  by 
social  love,  and  most  likely  to  fall  into  the 
ruinous  habit  of  asking  small  advice.  It  ex- 
ists, too,  unlike  most  deficiencies,  almost  in- 
variably in  a  semi-completed  form,  as  an  imr 
perfect  foible,  hardly  perceptible  even  to  its 
victim  himself.  Complete  indecision,  extend- 
ing to  all  cases  and  circumstances,  operativje 
when  there  is  but  one  course,  and  uncorrected 
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even  by  principle,  is  the  rarest  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  of  human  weaknesses.  It  is 
Aa^ indecision,  such  as  is  thus  described  by 
Foster,  an  indecision  which  has  a  root  in  the 
conscience  as  well  as  the  temperament,  which 
id  the  curse  of  men's  lives.  "  A  man  has,  per- 
haps, advanced  a  considerable  way  towards 
a  decision,  but  then  lingers  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  it,  till  necessity,  with  a  stronger 
•hand  than  conviction,  impels  him  upon  it. 
He  cannot  see  the  whole  length  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  suspects  the  part  beyond  his  sight 
to  be  the  most  important,  for  the  most  essen- 
tial point  and  stress  of  it  may  be  there.  He 
fears  that  certain  possible  consequences,  if 
they  should  follow,  would  cause  him  to  re- 
proach himself  for  his  present  determination. 
He  wonders  how  this  or  the  other  person 
would  have  acted  in  the  same  circumstances  ; 
eagerly  catches  at  anything  like  a  respecta- 
ble precedent ;  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
forego  the  pride  of  setting  an  example,  for  the 
eafety  of  following  one  ;  and  looks  anxiously 
round  to  know  what  each  person  may  think 
on  the  subject ;  while  the  various  and  opposite 
opinions  to  which  he  listens,  perhaps,  only 
eerve  to  confound  his  perception  of  the  .track 
of  thought  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  reach 
his  conclusion.  Even  when  that  conclusion 
IB  obtained,  there  are  not  many  minds  that 
might  not  be  brought  a  few  degrees  back  into 
dubious  hesitation  by  a  man  of  respected  un- 
derstanding saying,  in  a  confident  tone, 
'  Your  plan  is  injudicious ;  your  selection  is 
unfortunate ;  the  event  will  disappoint  you.'  " 
Perhaps  one-half  of  mankind  have  minds  pre- 
cisely so  constituted,  and  one-half  at  least  of 
them  are  aware  of  the  mischief  within.  It  is 
to  such  men  that  John  Foster  addressed  him- 
self with  advice  which,  as  it  is  scattered 
through  the  whole  essay,  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  summarize.  It  is  briefly  this. 
Upon  all  occasions  of  life  which  are  not  of  the 
last  importa.nce,  think  as  steadily  and  clearly 
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as  your  capacity  will  albw  you  to  do,  compel 
that  thought  to  bring  you  to  some  sort  of 
conclusion,  and  then  carry  out  the  conclusion 
without  consulting  any  human  being.  Clear 
thought,  continuous  thought,  and  silence — 
all  exercised  on  the  daily  trifles  of  life — 
these  habits,  which  are  none  of  them  diEBcult, 
will  so  harden  the  mind  as  in  a  very  short 
period  to  make  it  incapable  of  indecision. 
The  moral  good  of  the  change  it  would  require 
an  article  to  illustrate ;  the  social  good  has 
never  been  better  described  than  in  this 
paragraph  from  the  essay  :  "  xYnother  ad- 
vantage of  this  character  is,  that  it  exempts 
from  a  great  deal  of  interference  and  obstruc- 
tive annoyance  which  an  irresolute  man  may 
be  almost  sure  to  encounter.  Weakness,  in 
every  form,  tempts  arrogance;  and  a  man 
may  be  allowed  to  wish  for  character  of  a 
kind  with  which  stupidity  and  impertinence 
may  not  make  so  free.  When  a  firm,  decisive 
spirit  is  recognized,  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
the  space  clears  around  a  man,  and  leaves  him 
room  and  freedom.  The  disposition  to  inter- 
rogate, dictate,  or  banter,  preserves  a  re- 
spectful and  politic  distance,  judging  it  not 
unwise  to  keep  the  peace  with  a  person  of  so 
much  energy.  A  conviction  that  he  under- 
stands, and  that  he  wills  with  extraordinary 
force,  silences  the  conceit  that  intended  to 
perplex  or  instruct  him,  and  intimidates  the 
malice  that  was  disposed  to  attack  him. 
There  is  a  feeling,  as  in  respect  to  fate,  that 
the  decrees  of  so  inflexible  a  spirit  must  be 
right,  or  that,  at  least,  they  will  be  accom- 
plished." Most  *' improving"  literature  ia 
rubbish  ;  but  we  doufet  if  any  man  ever  read 
this  essay  without  feeling  that  he  had  swal- 
lowed a  mental  tonic,  and  it  is  because  it 
heals  that  the  medicine,  despite  its  own  bit- 
terness and  the  nasty  powder  in  which  it  is 
conveyed,  still  sells  so  well  among  men  who 
can  tell  physic  from  nostrums. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
STORIES   OF  MONOMANIA.* 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  Imaginative 
power  is  apt,  in  general,  to  misrepresent  life 
in* one  almost  invariable  direction.  Whether 
it  deal  with  the  play  of  character,  or  the 
force  of  passion,  or  the  pathos  of  sentiment, 
it  generally  represents  life  as  too  interest- 
ing— more  interesting  than  the  truth ;  and 
if  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  fails  to  be  interesting 
itself,  and  becomes  incapable  of  literary  ef- 
fect. Imaginative  power  must  heighten  the 
colors  oi  life,  and  give  a  golden,  or,  at  least, 
a  silver  burnish  to  its  monotony  and  its  cares. 
In  but  one  instance  of  firstrate  imaginative 
power  that  we  remember  has  it  hitherto  been 
otherwise.  De  Foe  seemed  to  stamp  his  won- 
derful pictures  on  copper,  making  them  at 
once  as  dull  and  wretched  as  the  wrctchedest 
and  most  arid  life,  and  yet,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary vigor  and  minuteness,  the  dingy  fidel- 
ity, the  sordid  earthiness  of  his  workman- 
ship, he  carries  away  the  attention  of  his 
readers  with  as  much  success  as  if  they  had 
themselves  been  plunged  into  that  world  of 
leaden  cares  and  gains  and  risks  and  crimes 
and  danojers.  He  was  the  Vulcan  of  Enor- 
lish  writers  of  fiction,  who  forged  all  his 
works  of  art  out  of  a  base  metal,  yet  forged 
them  with  a  truly  godlike  skill  and  dexter- 
ity, and  rises  himself  before  the  imagination 
as  a  limping  smith  begrimed  with  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  his  own  workshop,  yet  moulding 
liis  drossy  material  in  a  farnaco  of  unearthly 
heat. 

The  present  writer  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  school  of  De  Foe.  There  is  not  a  lit- 
tle of  the  same  power  of  presenting  the  din- 
giness  of  life  with  a  minute  fidelity  that  riv- 
ets our  attention,  without  adding  to  it  a 
particle  of  imaginative  lustre.  He  generally 
works,  like  De  Foe,  in  copper,  and  frequently 
succeeds,  like  De  Foe,  in  graving  his  notion 
on  it  so  deeply  and  indelibly  that  it  is  even 
more  striking  than  if  it  liad  had  in  it  more 
of  the  transmuting  touch  of  ordinary  imag- 
inative insight.  Like  De  Foe,  be  almost  al- 
waj^s  succeeds  in  making  you  think  he  is 
copying  directly  from  actual  experience,  and 
not  really  creating  at  all.  lie  produces  an 
impression  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  De 
Foe,  by  telling  you  anxiously  about  the  arti-  \ 
cles  of  furniture  in  the  apartments  of  his  he-  j 
roes,  by  the  particularity  with  which  he  men- 
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tions  how  many  timea  they  went  up  and 
came  down-stairs  on  a  certain  interesting 
morning,  when  they  got  their  breakfast,  of 
what  it  consisted,  and  all  such  little  minu- 
tiae, which  would  be  intolerable  if  they  did 
not  carry  with  them  the  air  of  absolute  and 
indisputable  reality — the  minute  faithfulness 
of  actual  narrative  that  makes  one  listen  aa 
to  a  verbal  account  of  scenes  personally  wit- 
nessed by  the  narrator  of  which  every  detail 
is  still  fresh  in  his  memory. 

Yet  there  is  more  of  distinct  idea  traced 
in  these  stories  than  De  Foe  ever  admitted. 
The  various  characters,  though  described  just 
in  the  way  in  which  a  very  faithful  but  un- 
imaginative mind  would  seize  them,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  definite  peouliarities,  and  cast 
in  given  types.  Though  there  is  no  attempt 
at  all  to  color  a  picture,  no  attempt  "  to  con- 
ceive the  character  as  a  whole,"  yet  a  single 
face  of  it  is  generally  left  sharply  stamped 
on  the  narrative,  though  only  one  face.  Of 
course,  this  is  essential  to  the  very  plan  of 
delineating  monomania,  which  is  a  more  in- 
tellectual design  than  Do  Foe  would  have 
generally  adoped.  Take,  for  example,  one  of 
the  most  unpretending  of  ail  these  stories, 
— scarcely,  indeed,  a  story  at  all, — "The 
Cynic."  When  the  tale  is  told,  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  know  the  man  except  on  the  one 
side  on  which  his  eccentricity  has  developed 
itself.  Yfet  how  thoroughly  we  understand 
that, — the  profound  mortifications  in  early 
life  which  made  the  boy  acutely  sensible  to 
the  absurdities  of  young  enthusiasm ;  the 
discovery  that  the  faithful  dog  on  the  stage 
was  faithful  only  to  a  conceakd  sausage,  not 
to  his  master  ;  the  discovery  that  the  hw):  of 
auburn  hair,  which,  as  he  had  hoped,  was  a 
voiuutary  keepsake  from  his  lady  love,  had 
been  really  made  up  by  her  brother  from  the 
hiiirs  left  in  her  comb  and  hairbrush  ;  the 
elwck  of  seeing  the  lovely  Italian  actress,  who 
was  playing  the  part  of  Juliet,  take  oIFon  her 
beautiful  lips  an  exact  imprint  of  the  burnt- 
cork  mustache  of  her  impassioned  lover  ;  the 
overpowering  impression  produced  by  the 
clergyman's  wish  that  his  congregation  could 
have  tails  to  wag  to  show  their  interest,  or 
want  of  interest  in  his  discourses  ;  all  these, 
and  many  more  than  these  accidental  mix- 
tures of  the  ridiculous  with  a  certain  per- 
sonal excitement  of  feeling,  engender  natu- 
rally before  our  eyes  that  morbid  disposition 
to  laugh  at  anything  serious,  which  made 
the  Cynic  a  partial  monomaniac : — 
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*'  I  was  hardly  ever  in  church,  when,  during 
eermon-time,  it  ("this  notion  of  tails  wagging] 
did  not  present  itself  to  my  mind.  If  a  pet 
parson  enteied  the  pulpit,  1  immediately  saw 
all  the  feminine  tails  wagging.  If  he  spoke 
of  the  duties  of  children  to  their  parents,  all 
the  Eenile  male  tails  wagged  ;  if  of  the  duties 
of  servants  to  their  superiors,  all  the  matronly 
tails  were  in  agitation.  And  after  a  long  dull 
eermon,  when  all  hent  forward  to  offer  up 
their  last  prayer,  there  appeared  a  simulta- 
neous wagging  of  all  the  tails  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  return  of  this  feeling  I  alone 
fear." 

But  though  all  the  stories  of  monomania 
are  necessarily  based  on  a  certain  leading  idea 
or  impression,  which  furnishes  the  root  of  the 
monomania,  the  author's  power  is  not  exclu- 
sively, perhaps  not  chiefly,  shown  in  the  de- 
lineation of  this  absorbing  idea  or  impression, 
— but  rather  in  the  powerful  use  of  common- 
place incident  in  piecing  together  the  story 
which  serves  as  the  scene  and  background  for 
the  monomania.  Some  of  the  stories — as  for 
example,  "  A  Doctor's  Wooing," — are  con- 
nected very  slenderly  indeed  with  any  aber- 
ration of  mind  ;  and  the  morbid  anatomy, 
which  is  never  overdone,  is  often  quite  thrust 
into  the  background.  In  the  last,  and,  in 
some  respects,  most  striking  tale,  *'  Memory 
in  Madness,"  thcugh  the  madman  is  very 
powerfully  described,  he  is  certainly  but  sec- 
ondary in  the  story,  which  interests  even  more 
by  its  excessive  realism,  by  the  minute  seam- 
ing of  the  incidents,  than  by  the  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  religious  monomaniac. 

Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  ex- 
cellences of  these  pictures  of  monomania  that, 
instead  of  connecting  it,  as  people  are  too  apt 
to  do,  with  highly  wrought  genius  and  too 
great  a  wealth  of  nature  and  sentiment,  the 
author  realizes,  and  makes  his  readers  realize 
intensely,  its  utter  dreariness.  The  stories 
all  assume  that  monomania  arises  in  a  failure 
of  the  faculties  round  a  given  centre  of 
thought,  in  a  paralysis  oi power  along  a  given 
line  of  mental  direction  unaccompanied  by 
any  parallel  paralysis  of  interest,  so  that  the 
patient  busies  himself  involuntarily  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  has  lost  the  power  of  bring- 
ing his  facukics  to  bear.  And  further,  they 
make  us  feel  that  these  morbid  centres  of 
partial  imbecility  are,  ccetris  paribus,  more 
likely  to  spring  up  in  minds  below  the  aver- 
age in  general  power  than  in  those  above 
them,  though  the  centre  of  the  diseas*  itself 
will  often  be  on  the  nablest  or  most  sensitive 


side  of  the  mind.     The  monomania  is  painted 
throughout  as  rooted  in  the  weakest  point  of 
a  weak  or  weakened  mind,  the  dreariest  side 
of  a  dreary  existence  (the  only  exception  be- 
ing, perhaps,  in  the  case  where  monomania — 
if  such  it  can  be  called — is  absolutely  nothing 
but  a  physical  result  of  intemperance,  a  mild 
case  of  delirium  tremens).     In  every  other 
case,  it  will  be  found  that  the  author  pictures 
the  monomania  as  an  attempt  of  weakened 
faculties  to  work  upon  an  overstrained  ner- 
vous string,  BO  that  all  mental  power  disap- 
pears just  when   the   wish   to  apply   it  is 
deepest.     The  imaginative  interest  popularly 
attached  to  this  dreariest  of  all  mental  states, 
is   very  like   the  imaginative  charm  of  the 
autumnal  tree,  whose  gorgeous  spots  of  color- 
ing are  but  marks  of  local  decay.     When  the 
colors  of  the  mind  are  already  flying,  there  is 
a  partial  decomposition  of  its  structure  which 
may  show  how  many  brilliant  prismatic  shades 
really  entered  into  the  dull  light  of  every-day 
common  sense  and  common  feeling, — and  so 
the  monomaniac's  sorrow  or  the  monomaniac's 
cunning  may  strike  perceptions  of  other  men 
more  keenly  than  the  homely  love  and  skill 
of  every-day  life.     Still  these  more  conspicu- 
ous shades  of  thought  and  feeling  are  more 
conspicuous  only  because  they  lay  bare,  as  it 
were,  the  decaying  membrane  of  the  intellect 
or  heart ;  and  if  painted  as  they  are,  and  not 
merely  as  adding  to  the  pictui*esque  effects  of 
a  situation,  they  should  give  a  sense  of  in- 
finite dreariness  such  as  this  autlior  most  truly 
paints.     His  power  of  delineating  the  leaden 
weariness  and  exhaustion  of  ordinary  wretch- 
edness and  toil — that  vacancy  of  mind  which 
comes  of  overtasked  effort  in  common  life, 
enables  him  to  paint  the  still  greater,  though 
more  striking,  dreariness  of  monomania  with 
remarkable  truthfulness  of  effect.     Take,  for 
instance,  the  powerful  and  partly  humorous 
description  of  the  escape  of  the  two  mono- 
maniacs from  the  asylum,  their  railway  jour- 
ney to  London,  and  its  results.     The  one  who 
relates  the  whole  is  a  monomaniac  only  on 
the  subject  of  mechanical  force.     After  an  en- 
i^ileebling  attack  of  typhus  fever,  into  which, 
after  a  favorable  crisis,  he  had  relapsed,  he 
observes,  as  he  fancies,  during  his  recovery, 
that   the   force  with  which  a  bullet  is  dis- 
charged from  an  air-gun  is  £ir  greater  than 
!  the  force  employed  to  condense  the  air  in  the 
barret  of  the  gun,  and  thereupon  there  rises 
j  before  his  mind  a  dream  of  an  infinite  multi- 
plication of  force  which  would  enable  him, 
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if  he  chose,  to  destroy  the  earth.  This  sub- 
ject is  kept  in  abeyance  in  his  mind  while  he 
is  secluded  from  all  the  means  and  appliances 
for  mechanical  experiment,  and  kept  in  a 
tranquil  corner  of  the  world  ;  but  he  has  no 
sooner  escaped,  and  is  in  the  railway  train, 
than  these  visions  dilate  before  his  relaxed 
understanding  in  tenfold  grandeur.  His  com- 
panion, Madame  Ruemont,  is  a  governess, 
who  has  taup;ht  Greek  history  to  young  pu- 
pils at  a  tension  of  eflfjrt  to  herself  that  has 
resulted  in  the  belief  that  she  is  Xerxes, — 
and  the  first  glimpse  of  a  soldier  or  volunteer 
throws  her  into  inextinguishable  grief  in  the 
prospect  of  her  mighty  army's  destruction, 
while  occasionally  it  prompts  her  to  put  her- 
self at  its  head  and  direct  its  movements. 
Both  monomaniacs  are  perfectly  sane  on  all 
other  subjects,  and  keenly  alive  to  each  other's 
weakness.  The  following  passages  from  the 
description  of  the  journey  of  escape  will  show 
the  admirable  workmanship  of  the  writer  : — 

"  The  train  moved  oflF.  I  threw  myself 
back  in  the  carriage  and  spoke  not  a  word  to 
my  companion,  for  her  observation  about  my 
expression  of  countenance  had  annoyed  me 
extremely.  Presently  I  became  drowsy,  and 
shortly  afterwards  I  fell  asleep.  I  know  not 
how  long  I  continued  so,  or  how  many  sta- 
tions we  passed  ;  but  at  last  I  was  awoke, 
not  only  by  the  train  stopping,  but  also  by 
the  loud  s;)b')ing  of  Mme.  Reuraont.  I  roused 
myself  and  looked  around  me,  and  the  cause 
of  her  grief  was  in  a  moment  apparent.  A 
company  of  Highland  soldiers  were  awaiting 
on  the  platform  of  the  station  the  arrival  of 
the  train,  and  no  sooner  had  Mme.  Reumont 
cast  her  eyes  on  them  than  the  spirit  of 
Xerxes  immediately  took  possession  of  her 
body,  and  she  forthwith  gave  way  to  her  sor- 
row on  the  old  subject — that  in  how  short  a 
time  they  would  be  no  more.  As  the  train 
had  to  wait  some  minutes  at  the  station,  the 
soldiers,  attracted  by  her  singular  appear- 
ance, gathered  round  the  carriage  at  first  in 
astonishment ;  but  when  they  perceived  the 
burlesque  sorrow  of  the  poor  lady,  that  feel- 
ing turned  to  merriment,  and  tlw^y  broke  into 
a  loud  laugli  each  time  any  particularly  ab- 
surd gesture  caught  their  attention. 

"  I  cannot  describe  how  terribly  annoyed 
I  was  at  ihe  whole  scene  ;  I  bent  forward,  and 
begged  Mine.  Reumont  to  lean  back  from  the 
window.  She  paid  me  little  attention,  and 
then  only  replied  to  my  entreaty  by  an  impa- 
tient gesture,  which  did  not  pass  without 
notice  by  the  soldiers,  one  of  whom  caught 
sight  of  me  in  my  corner,  and  immediately 
communicated  the  fact  to  his  comrades.     Bad 


as  the  conduct  of  the  men  had  been  before, 
it  now  became  intolerably  worse.  A  certain 
sort  of  rude  gallantry  had  restrained  them 
only  to  laughing  iit  Mme.  Reuraont's  behav- 
ior ;  but  in  ray  case  it  was  diSorent ;  every 
coarse  jest  they  could  think  of  was  imme- 
diately played  off  on  me,  some  asking  Mme. 
Reumont  whether  that  strange-looking  cove 
in  the  corner  was  her  young  man  ;  others, 
whether  we  had  had  a  quarrel ;  if  so  they 
were  sure  she  was  right,  and  they  would 
stand  up  for  her.  Some  advised  her  to  leave 
such  an  ill-looking  humbug  as  I  was,  and 
join  their  party  ;  while  another  had  the  abom- 
inable insolence  to  advise  us  to  kiss  and  make 
it  up.     ... 

"  I  had  now  ample  time  and  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  my  own  thoughts,  and  they 
turned  naturally  on  the  inventions  I  had  car- 
ried on  to  such  a  dangerous  degree.  The 
rapidity  at  which  the  train  was  rolling  on 
contributed,  in  no  slight  manner,  to  that  cur- 
rent of  thought.  The  more  I  reflected  on  the 
subject  the  more  attractive  it  became  ;  and  at 
last  the  idea  came  over  me  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  carry  on  my  invention, 
solely  as  far  as  related  to  the  motive  power 
for  propelling  railway  carriages,  and  reso- 
lutely to  abstain  from  the  temptation  of  pur- 
suing the  study  further.  The  more  I  thought 
over  the  matter  the  more  possible  it  appeared. 
♦  Why,  after  all,'  I  argued,  '  should  I  keep 
from  mankind  an  invention  which  would  im- 
mensely benefit  them,  merely  from  the  possi- 
bility that  I  might  carry  it  to  a  point  so  ter- 
ribly destructive  aa  to  endanger  the  universe? ' 
If  such  an  idea  were  to  actuate  others,  no 
physician  would  prescribe  a  narcotic  for  a 
patient  in  pain,  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to 
carry  on  the  prescription  till  it  had  caused 
the  death  of  the  individual  prescribed  for. 
No  ;  I  was  resolved.  I  would  go  on  with 
my  invention  for  the  improvement  of  locomo- 
tives, and  that  I  would  manfully  resist  all 
temptations  to  carry  it  further." 

There  are  other  passages  showing  a  more 
striking  resemblance  to  the  minute  and  plod- 
ding imagination  of  De  Foe  in  the  book — as, 
for  example,  the  description  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  feelings  which  induced  him  to  resort 
to  brandy  before  the  funeral  of  his  only  son. 
But  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  dreary 
power,  not  unsprinkled  with  humor,  with 
which  the  subject  of  the  book  is  treated, 
though  they  will  not  show  the  skill  with 
which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  often 
riveted  on  details  studiously  commonplace 
and  leaden-colored,  which  read  like  exact 
images  of  the  every-day  miseries  of  every-day 
poverty. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Lioinrf  Age : — 

Though,  my  dear  Sir,  you  ably  and  agree- 
ably represent  the  livinr/  age,  as  your  title 
aptly  tells  us,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  an  occasional  reverting  to  the  past  age 
would  be  relished  by  many  to  whom  such  re- 
versions would  be  novelties.  Now  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  reproduction  of  the 
impressive  paper  with  which  Johnson  closed 
his  Idler,  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  a  Livmj 
Age  would  be  apropos  ? 

Saturday,  April  5,  1760. 
"  Respioere  ad  longaa  jussit  spatia  ultima  vitae. " 

— JUV. 

Much  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  man- 
kind arises  from  the  conjectures  which  every 
one  makes  of  the  thoughts  of  others ;  we  all 
enjoy  praise  which  we  do  not  hear,  and  resent 
contempt  which  wc  do  not  see.  The  Idler 
may  therefore  be  forgiven,  if  he  suffers  his 
imagination  to  represent  to  him  what  his 
readers  will  say  or  think  when  they  are  in- 
formed that  they  have  now  his  last  paper  in 
their  hands. 

Value  is  more  frequently  raised  by  scarc- 
ity than  by  use.  That  which  lay  neglected 
when  it  was  common,  rises  in  estimation  as 
its  quantity  becomes  less.  We  seldom  learn 
the  true  want  of  what  we  have,  till  it  is  dis- 
covered that  we  can  have  no  more. 

This  essay  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with 
care  even  by  those  who  have  not  yet  attended 
to  any  other ;  and  he  that  finds  this  late  at- 
tention recompensed,  will  not  forbear  to  wish 
that  he  had  'oestowed  it  sooner. 

Though  the  Idler  and  his  readers  have 
contracted  no  close  friendship,  they  arc  per- 
haps both  unwilling  to  part.  There  arc  few 
things  not  purely  evil,  of  which  we  can  say, 
without  some  emotion  of  uneasiness,  '  this  is 
the  last.'  Those  who  never  could  agree  to- 
gether, shed  tears  when  mutual  discontent 
has  determined  them  to  final  separation  ;  of 
a  place  which  has  been  frequently  visited, 
though  without  pleasure,  the  last  look  is 
taken  with  heaviness  of  heart ;  and  the  Idler, 
with  all  his  chillness  of  tranquillity,  is  not 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  thought  that  his 
last  essay  is  now  before  him. 

This  •secret  horror  of  the  last  is  insepara- 
ble uom  a  thinking  being,  whose  life  is  limited, 
and  to  whom  death  i.  dreadful.  We  always 
make  a  secret  comparison  between  a  part  and 


the  whole  ;  the  termination  of  any  period  of 
life  reminds  us  that  life  itself  has  likewise  its 
termination  ;  when  we  have  done  anything 
for  the  last  time,  we  involuntarily  reflect  that 
a  part  of  the  days  allotted  us  is  past,  and 
that  as  more  are  past  there  are  less  remain- 
ing. 

It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  provided,  that 
in  every  life  there  are  certain  pauses  and  in- 
terruptions, which  force  consideration  upon 
the  careless,  and  seriousness  upon  the  light ; 
points  of  time  where  one  course  of  action 
ends,  and  another  begins  ;  and  by  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  or  alteration  of  employment,  by 
change  of  place  or  loss  of  friendship,  we  are 
forced  to  say  of  something,  '  this  is  the  last.' 

An  even  and  unvaried  tenor  of  life  al- 
ways hides  from  our  apprehension  the  ap- 
proach of  its  end.  Succession  is  not  per- 
ceived but  by  variation  ;  he  that  lives  to-day 
as  he  lived  yesterday,  and  expects  that  as  the 
present  day  is,  such  will  be  the  morrow, 
easily  conceives  time  as  running  in  a  circle 
and  returning  to  itself.  The  uncertainty  of 
our  duration  is  impressed  commonly  by  dis- 
similitude of  condition  ;  it  is  only  by  finding 
life  changeable  that  we  are  reminded  of  its 
shortness. 

This  conviction,  however  forcible  at  every 
new  impression,  is  every  moment  fading  from 
the  mind;  and  partly  by  the  inevitable  in- 
cursion of  new  images,  and  partly  by  volun- 
tary exclusion  of  unwelcome  thoughts,  we 
are  again  exposed  to  the  universal  fallacy ; 
and  we  must  do  another  thing  for  the  last 
time,  before  we  consider  that  the  time  is  nigh 
when  we  shall  do  no  more. 

As  the  last  Idler  is  published  in  that  sol- 
emn week  which  the  Cnristian  world  has  al- 
ways set  apart  for  the  examination  of  the 
conscience,  the  review  of  life,  the  extinction 
of  earthly  desires,  and  the  renovation  of  holy 
purposes,  I  hope  that  my  readers  are  al- 
ready disposed  to  view  every  incident  with 
seriousness,  and  improve  it  by  meditation  : 
and  that  when  they  see  this  series  of  trifles 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  they  will  consider 
that,  by  outliving  the  Idler  they  have  passed 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  which  are  now  no 
longer  in  their  power ;  that  an  end  must  in 
time  be  put  to  everything  great,  as  to  every- 
thing little  ;  and  that  to  life  must  come  its 
last  hour,  and  to  this  system  of  being  its  last 
day,  the  hour  at  which  probation  ceases  and 
repentance  will  be  vain  ;  the  day  in  which 
every  work  of  the  hand,  and  imagination  of 
the  heart,  shall  be  brought  to  judgment,  and 
an  everlasting  futurity  shall  be  determ-ined 
by  the  past. 
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